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nMitious,  clean  work.  : 
pnsnotin  place  and  tl  at 
p t>;  . complete  represent 


not  unnatur- 


ison 


'his  entertainment  gave  fully  as 


wholly  delightful  one.  Miss  Hall,  as  will  be  seen  sang  ml. alum. 
German,  French  and  English,  and  in  each  and  all  of  these  tongues 
the  clearness  and  beauty  of  her  enunciation  were  consp.cuous.  The 
Scotch  song,  "Loch  Lomond,”  and  Arne  s graceful  1 hyllia  uerr 
perfectly  read  and  sung.  The  group  by  Brahms,  decidedly  three  of 
the  most  tuneful,  pleasing  and  piquant  songs  we  have  as  yet  heard  by 


The  edhonot  “Beautiful  ' 
published  yesterrtn?  was  <r> 


him,  were  given  with  charming 


effect,  to  which  result  the  tasteful 


Boston,  November  26,  _J893. 

rpHE  second  of  the  Adamowski  Quartet  con- 
I certs  was  given  in  Chickering  Hall  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon. Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  pianist,  assisted,  lhe  pro- 
U.atn  was  as  follows  : 

0 ....Joseph  Miroslav  Weber 

I <iUart  Allegro— JUnuetto  moderato-Comodo-Allegro  furioso. 

1 This  quartet,  given  for  the  first  time  in  Amenca,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  at  the  recent  international  concours 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

i Andante  Cantabile  con  variazioni  from  j. Beethoven 

| Quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  in  A major,  op.  81 Uvota 

~ The  feature  of  this  concert  was  the  quartet  by  W eber. 

> is  said  to  be  a prize  composition;  and  yet,  imrabile  die  u 
ne  work  is  interesting,  The  very  idea  of  writing  for  a 
1 prize  seems  to  hamper  the  skill  or  chill  the  invention  of 
I many  a good  musician.  How  many  works  that  won  the 
f - prix  de  Rome  ” at  Paris  or  Brussels  are  now  remembered, 

! although  the  composers  themselves  may  be  famous  . I he 
; young  musician  strains  himself  to  be  original,  to  saysome- 
i thine  new  ; or  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  show  solidity  to 
S please  a pedagogue  who  may  examine.  Do  you  remem  ex 
! Raff’s  long  winded  symphony  that  took  a prize?  What  is 
1 it  to  the  “ Leonore  ” or  the  “ 1m  Walde  ? 

Weber’s  quartet  is  tuneful  and  fluent.  There  is  no  majrked 

originality,  but  there  are  charming  passages,  and  the  com- 
poser is  always  well  bred  and  amiable.  I have  said  that 
the  work  is  fluent,  but  the  slow  movement  as  a whole  seems 
ar  exception  ; it  is  labored.  The  quartet  suffers  from  lack 
/ jontrasts  ; the  movements  strike  the  hearer  as  being  m 
t che  same  vein.  Still  it  is  a proof  of  the  composer’s  present 
: skitt;  and  it  holds  out  promise  for  the  future. 

The  ensemble  was  at  times  disturbed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Adamowski,  the  ’cellist,  who  has  a habit  of  pumping  his  m- 
! strument  to  gain  expression,  just  as  a poor  singer  attacks 
an  upper  tone  by  shoveling  a misunderstood  and  imperti- 
1 nent  portamento.  Nor  was  the  viola  player  always  to  be 
I praised. 

* ‘ * 

! The  first  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club  was  given  last 
j Wednesday  evening  in  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Lang  conducted, 
i The  club  sang  with  the  purity  of  tone,  beauty  of  phrasing 
IJ  steadiness  and  security  of  attack  that  characterize  its  best 
The  program  was  : 

Esser 


"playing  of  the  accompaniment  by  Mrs.  Field  contributed  not  a little 
Chaminade’s  " L’  Amour  Captif,”  a fascinating  trifle,  was  exquisitely  | 
phrased  and  emphasized  and  beautifully  sung,  and  was  encored. 
The  lu  st  song  in  the  Henschel  group  is  dramatic,  and  was  sympa-  j 
Uietieally  and  effectively  rendered.  The  other  song  is  far  inferior  to 
the  original  melody  with  which  the  words  are  popularly  associated. 
The  recital  was  a complete  artistic  success,  and  the  applause  was  fre- 
quent, enthusiastic  and  appreciative. 

* 

* * 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  concerts  given  by  Miss  Hall 
and  Emma  Eames  were  the  same  evening. 

This  was  the  program  of  the  latter  : 

Gounod 

“ Priere  Pergoleso 

•Nina” Delibes 

1 Bolero  ” 

‘ La  feuille  de  Peuplier  ” t Saint-Saens 

‘La  Cloche” , 

1 Chanson  d’ Avril  ”•••(.  A.  Goring  Thomas 

" Le  Balser  . .Tschaikowsky 

"Tou jours  aToi  • • Liszt 

“Comment,  disaient-ils?  ' Delibes 

“Arioso’ ..Schubert 

“Marguerite” 


performances. 

1 “Mahomet’s  Song” 

■'  “ Bedouin’s  Song” 

1 “The  Whole  Earth  Is  at  Rest 
j,  Part  songs— 

“ Serenade 


. Arthur  Foote 
Sullivan 


.De  Koven 


’ ’ , „ Meyerbeer 

My  Native  Land  . „L.  S.  Thompson 

— 

The  Poet’s  Joy”.  '.'.'.'.Schumann 

The  Lotus  Flower  Foster 

The  Old  Folks  at  Home” 

The  success  of  the  evening  was  Van  der  Stucken’s  ar- 
I rangement  of  “Old  Folks  at  Home.”  Mrs.  Emil  Paur 
made  her  first  appearance  in  the  city  as  a -olo  pianist  She 
Beethoven’s  variations  in  C minor;  two  "Songs 
‘without  words,”  by  Mendelssohn  ; “ Delibes’  “ Passe  pied 
and  a mazurka  by  Godard.  She  played  calmly,  coldly  and 
precisely.  , * * 

- Miss  Marguerite  Hall  gave  the  second  of  her  song  re- 
citals in  Steinert  Hall  Thursday  evening.  The  program 
was  as  follows  : 

“O  del  m.odolce  Ardor  Old  Scotch 

“Loch  Lomond  ....Dr.  Arne 

“Phyllis” 

“Trockne  Blumen" (_  Schubert 

“ Der  Leierman  

‘ Rastlose  Liebe  ” 

‘ Das  Jdadchen  Spricht  ” 

‘Maienkatzchen  ” 

‘Standchen  ” 

■>  There  was  an  Ancient  King  ” ' Henschel 

“ My  Love  is  Like  a Red.  Red  Rose  ” . . ..  ' 

DUrieal” 1 

“ViensMon  Bien-Aime  ” ( ; Chaminade 

“L' Amour  Captif” ( 

“Amoroso” ’ 

I was  unable  to  be  present.  As  the  concert  was  of  musi- 
cal importance  I quote  Mr.  B.  E.  Woolf’s  criticism  in  the 
current  number  of  the  “ Saturday  Evening  Gazette  : 

much  pleasure  as  attended  its 


' tli.lt  \v 
shautu 


JARTF/TTI. 


the  kneise! „ „ 

The  third  concertof  iCTKneisel  Qiiuftotto  wan 
givon  in  Chlckering  lialt  last  evening,  thu 
■programme  was  as  follows:  • 

.]>’  vnwri 
Schubert 


.Brahms 


This  was  a delightful  concert.  Mrs.  Eames-Story,  or 
Madame  Eames,  as  you  like  it,  sang  with  great  taste,  and 
she  displayed  unusual  passion  in  the  great  climax  of  La 
Cloche  ” and  in  the  “ Marguerite.”  Indeed,  m the  latter, 
she  rose  to  tragic  intensity.  Only  in  Delibes’  noble  arioso 
did  she  fail  to  rise  to  the  dramatic  pitch.  ( 

She  was  heard  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  » Bolero, 
the  "Chanson  d’Avril,”  “ La  Cloche ’’and  “Marguerite 
although  there  was  much  to  praise  in  other  numbers.  I 
have  heard  singers  who  turned  the  “ Bolero  ” into  the  song 
of  a punk.  1 have  heard  others  who  turned  the  girl  ot 
Cadiz  into  a maiden  of  prunes  and  prisms.  Mrs.  Eames 
was  the  girl  of  Cadiz  ; if  once  or  twice  there  was  a suspic- 
ion of  a saucy  jade  it  was  suggested  most  piquantly,  as  m 

the  lines  . . . 

“ Dites-moi,  voisra, 

Si  j’ai  bonne  mine.” 

The  audience  at  $3  a head  ($1.50  in  the  little  balcony) 
was  enthusiastic,  and  even  the  heart  of  Mr.  Apthorp  who 

professes  to  disapprove  of  modern  French  songs  m bulk 

even  the  heart  of  Mr.  Apthorp  was  touched,  and  he  found 
comfort  for  an  evening  in  melodies  that  are  certainly 
charming,  although  they  were  not  written  by  the  late 
Robert  Franz,  and  possibly  not  known  to  the  ^te  t 
Dresel,  who  seem  to  be  the  sun  and  the  moon  of  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp’s  musical  desire. 

The  stern  critic  who  is  not  moved  by  beauty  might  have 
iustlv  said  : “ But  your  friend,  Mrs.  Eames,  should  look  to 
her  tone  production  which  occasionally  is  at  fault.  When 
she  sings  sustained  tones  piano,  the  tones  seem  weak  and 

^^accompaniments  of  Mr.  Victor  Harris  added  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 

* * 

The  Cecilia  gave  Tinel’s  “ Franciscus  ” Friday  evening. 
That  is  to  say,  portions  of  it  were  given,  for  the  work  was 
cut  as  by  a wildly  directed  ax.  No  doubt  the  work  is  too 

long  Modern  audiences  are  impatient.  But  theie  shou  c 
be  some  skill  displayed  in  the  surgery.  Cuts  were  every- 
where The  prelude  was  cut.  T he  first  fifty  pages  (edition 
for  voice  and  piano)  were  omitted  in  a lump  ; the  second 
part  of  the  work  therefore  seemed  amorphous 

And,  think  of  it ! The  greater  portion  of  the  funeral 
march  with  the  chorusof  monks  and  nuns  wasleftout,  anmex- 
cusable,  outrageous — I had  almost  written  blasphemous-cut. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  audience  had  but  a s lg  op 
portunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  remarkable 

C It  will  be  recorded  in  some  year  book  that  Tinel’s  “ Fran- 
ciscus ” was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  m that 
city  November  24,  1893,  by  the  Cecilia  under  the  direction 

of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.  And  thus  do  even  year  books  lie  ; for 

such  mutilation  is  not  a performance.  , 

I am  told  by  a musician  who  stands  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  American  composers  that  he  heard  two  performances  m 
New  York  and  the  one  here  last  week  ; and  he  added  that 
although  more,  much  more  was  omitted  here,  the  perform- 
lasted  longer  than  in  New  York.  From  this  you  can 


Quartette,  Du - 

Quartette,  E iluf  iiiajov, op.  ll. 

Quintette,  C major,  op.  1.63 - — 

1 he  quartette  by  D‘  Albert,  was  playod  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  It  is  a singular  and 
strong  work.  In  sinculurity  it  aporoaoi.cz  at 
times  the  grotesque:  its  6lrou8th  is  »t  times 
harsh,  almost  rank. 

Tl.o  first  movement,  an  andante  con  moto, 
brings  tbe  thought  that  O'Albart  attempted 
to  paint  too  broadly  on  a very  small  canvn--. 

The  contrasting  emotions  have  little  room  lu 
which  to  play;  there  is  jostling;  therd  is  so 
much  material  that  after  one  bearing  the  re- 
sult is  a vague  impression  of  power.  The  sec- 
ond movement,  aw  allegro  vivace,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary p,eco  o!  work.  Here  D Alb  -rt 
hunts  color.  They  that  delight  to  find  in  mus  e 
every'.hing  but  music  may  look  at  this  bcherz.ol 
ill  different  ways.  One  may  hear  the  whirring 
of  a apinuing-wbeel.  a spoctral  spl.iuing-wl.cel 
| worked  by  some  one  unseen.  Another  may  find 
I the  music  lit  as  an  accompaniment  to  tbo 
suit  of  the  fly  bv  young  Pierrot  in  T tnL 
Prodigue."  A third  may  bo  reminded  of - 
gathering  ot  witches  at  midnight,  when  hags 
and  reckless  womou  of  Deauty  danco  to  Old 
Nick’s  strange  tune  played  on  the  violin.  It  is 

not  likely  that  D'  Albert  had  any  particular 
idea  in  his  noad  when  he  planned  this  | 
movement.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  tried  to 
gain  novel  effects  from  four  conventional  in- 
siruments.  In  this  he  was  eminently  success-  I 
ful  and  ingenious  rhythm  and  surprising  bajHI 
monies,  added  to  unexpected  appeals  to  peculiar  I 
registers  of  the  instruments,  unite  in  producing  1 
a most  suggestive  and  haunting  movement,  it  •] 
I mav  be  said  that  here,  as  xn  other  olaces,  de- 
ties  the  schools  and  thinks  alwrnalel7  of  the  ; 
oi  mo  and  the  orchestra.  It  would  be  very  easy 
tossy  ” Look  at  the  purity  and  the  ' ol 

the  quartette  that  preceded,  and  look  at  the  me; 
'odic  be.iuty  of  the  quintette  that  followed. 
Bui  V Albert  is  a man  of  to-day. 

should  write  in  the  - Sac,1  ^ration 


t would  be  absuril  to  demand  ol  him  that  he 
multi  write  in  the  spirit  ol  former  generations. 
„joumwvi  power.  Each  general. on 

his  its  own  form  o?  expression.  If  a genius 
arises  ill  his  own  generation,  his  music  will  sur 
Vive  in  spite  of  the  form.  Con  tempers  nos  o 
lesser ‘talent  will  be  forprolien  in  suite 
Jorm  D’ Albert  take-  four  instrumeu. 

tirst  thought  is,  “What  can  I 1 
them?’'  Now  it  does  not  follow  nece* 
tliatV Albert  is  a genius,  or 
will  live.  But  Jet.  the  have  the  n^.nt 

Pr,fhehqimsu\on  then’ comes  up,  Is  the  com, 
[such  a movement  honest ; or  is  he  a d 
juggler:  or  a mar.  who  builds  coolly 


iSrtlmn  really  worships  it.  1 believe 
Scherzo  to  be  a sincere  piece  of  work.  . a? 
ce 
of 

fu  the  slow' movement;'. hero  arc  symptoms 

an^Kerne^to  be^ojound.  ^^Th^rea^or^mo^^ 


rere  as  it  is  remarkable,  

of  I)’ Albert  may  not  be  the  sincerity 
Mozart,  or  the  sincerity  ot  Verdi. 

11  * • ^.mmont  mPlP0  ai-  - . 

Tim  real  or  mockl 

memberod  in  the  movement.  . . .1 

The  finale  is  not  without,  passage.-  of  heaufl 
and  nobility,  but  the  impression  made  by  it 

ini\eS0^?  to  bonified  that  certain  measdrrt  j 

1 S ^Ip^cauL  J 

tenipt Sto  °be  dramatic.^ 'Th^n? us??al  ^ech 

1 >’  \ihcrt  is  often  gutteral  or  sibilant  v ith 
sonants  and  one  lon^s  for  a sprinkling  of^^j 
If  b’ Albert  builds  on  the  foundation  of  J-- 
man  that  man  is  Johannes  Brahms;! 
building  raised  shows  tlie  miiy'duflf 
builder.  It  is  easy  to  .find  fauit 


p-V-ialos.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  thJ 
the  originality,  and  the  dramatm  iou  I 
of  the  work.  I lie  quaiteu  1 
superbly,  and  it  was  received.  entliuT 
I’quauv  .dmirsble  was  mo  uer.cl 
the  immortal  quartette  of  Mozart.  Ii| 
berl  quintette  the  sec -ml  ecilo  was  r 
Mr  lx;o  Schulz.  The  quintette  Is  a r. 
ample  ot  the  strength  and  the 
Schubert  in  works  of  long  breath, 
melodic  charm, 

rinn’  there  a' so  the  fatal  luiency, 
fngiio.s  to  take  leave : so  th. it  the  comp, , 
ou-r.  unto  auuest.  who,  bat  in  hano,  i ] 
,\J,.  bio  Kpeech ; tlio  l o^t  stands,  lie  i, 
patient;  but  the  guest  apparently  uas 
that  there  is  a door  in  the  room. 

The  fourth  concert  will  be  JaUp 


r Mr.  T.  H.  Bu  tlett;  the  celebrated  1 
on  ;u“,  v rftes  the  .Journal  the  folloul 
ticc  of’  u bit?’-  now  on  exhibition  in  i| 
“ Thosq^jp  art.  i • ested  in  simple 
sculptii™*21" 


fill  ..amine  with  unusual  | 


ram  the  "eccentricity  of  the  tempo  frequently 

ChY0eu  hL^reviewSed  the  work  so  admirably  in  The  Musi- 
cal Courier  that  I have  no  desire  to  add  to  that  discrimin- 
ating tribute  ; besides  all  the  conditions  here  wer®  unfaJ°r' 
able  to  any  just  estimate  of  musical  merits,  t he  fem  ^ 
choruses  were  sung  in  exquisite  fashion, 
choruses  were  at  times  effective  ; at  other  times  here  was 
male  hesitation  and  male  timidity.  rhe  orchestra  h 
rehearsal, 


the  broiaVikbii  -I  of  Gov.  Russell,  m '”1 
©oil  & Richards.  Whil-  it] 
as  itSpow  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago  _ 
ton  that  bust  sculpture— and  all  Portv„ 

' I or  that  me ‘ter—  im -er  been  reg.r 

rriytiiing  I .t  a sort  ol  delineation 
human  face  and  head,  it  is  a satisfaction 
the  minority  of^bservms  of  art  to 
piece  of  modfwim;  “its  this  bust  vepre-etj 
llon^,  an#n®ntious,  clean 
touch?* 
nut  colW 
of  tk«  main 


TH^eentit’ea  " 


re  i>  uji  ex-.vilent  exam  pie 
r in  which  for  childri 

e edited.  vlt  i 1 1 ^ ' 

.y..t.l>worth's  tl'e 

rue.’'  «ahis  is  lostttEHtft 
harmed  Mjlh  Here  -ls»  a note  that  must 
mi  we  a child : “ Words wjtft»v  ^paks  of  a 

. tterflv  as  it  it  of 

himself,  and  herein  B®ho\vs  luirtSWNn  sym- 
pathy with  the  lower  fm-ms  of  life.  It  is 
hotter  to  let  children  read  the  original  text 
than  to  stuff  them  w im  su.'h  annotation. 

Howells’^  autobiography 
Literanfrassions.” 
3ut  is  not  “passlo^BBL  stropjyJf  ord  for  a 

I Ban  of  Hr.  II 
does  it  not  seem  even  indecent  ? 

Joseph  Hatton  tells  the  following  story  of 
Xj antes  Albery.  One  day  an  excited  stranger 
met  Albery  at  the  door  of  the  Savage  Club. 

*•  l beg  your  pardou,  but  is  there  a gentleman 
in  the  club  with  one  eye  named  Houghton?” 
B I will  find  out,”  said  Albery,  “if  you  can 
Bell  me  “the  name  of  the  otliq^eye.” 

m It  was  during  the  season  of  Advent  that! 
farmers  of  Normandy  bade  their  children  to\ 
set  fire  to  bundles  of  hay  in  fields  and  straw 
ph-.ced  under  trees,  that  tiieyi  might  thus 
, destroy  vermin.  This  fire  had  the  marvelous 
i property  of  not  burning  anything  but  the 
( field  plagues.  And  the  children  sang  as  they 
! set  the  torch,  “Mice,  caterpillars,  and  moles, 

‘ get  out . get  out  of  my  field,  or  I’ll Jbum  you, 
beard  and  bone.  Trees  aud  shrubs  give  me 
apples  in  plenty.” . 

Although  the  word  “Advent”  dates  back 
in  our  language  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  centurv,  the  word  is  not  found  in 
- ikspeare ; but  there  are  several  refer- 
ences to  Lent,  as  in  “ Henry  IV.,”  “Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  “Hamlet,”  and  “Twelfth 

Night.”  

Dr.  Johnson  once  wxoV  in  his  diary, 
“ Advent  Sunday.  wbonWdered  that  this 
.lay.  being  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  was  a proper  time  for  a new  course  of 
• life.”  And  how  old  was  Johnson  when  he 
f made  this  entry  ? He  was  almost  GO. 

i & - 

MUSIC. 


When  it  w as  announced  that  Garner  had 
brought  from  Africa  two  “Lulus’  of  pleas-’ 
in,.  conversation  and  affable  demeanor,  there] 
Was  mirth,  and  the  paragraphed  were  busy. 
'But  the  animals,  according  to  Garner,  are 
(not  “Lulus;”  they  are  “Kulu  Rumbas. 
'“Kulu”  signifies  sounds  which  the  natives 
sav  the  nniiunls  make;  “Kamba”  means  “to 
talk  ” or  "the  tiling  which  talks;”  so  Ivulu 
Kamba”  means  " iteb.^aiiimal  which  talks 
Kulu.”  • As  ye h.’fljj)', animals  have  not  denied 
their  nanj.  , 


i 


MJ*  - 

The  two 
(Tenuity 
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The  First  Concert  otAe  Boston  Trio 

Clubhymu^piall- 

The  Boston  Trio  OJub.  m*lo  un  of  Mr.  Carl  • 
Staanripianist.  Mr.  Mahr.  violinist,  Mr 

Leo  Schulz,  'cellist,  gSv a the  first  of  three  con- 
certs last  evening  In  Miller  Hall,  llio  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

. Inor,  op92 .’. Salnt-Sacns 

‘ Tr)' . B hat  major,  op  97 Beethoven 

Mr.  Percv  Gootschius  read  an  essay  betoro 
each  number-  The  essay  was  ol  a semi-analyti- 
cal nfctute.  There  is  no  need  of  discussing  the 
.made  by  (ioetschius  concerning  tiie  na- 
tional character  of  Satnt-Saens’s  music;  and 
, there  is  no  apparent  need  of  such  lectures  in 
the  concert  hill.  To  the  musician  such  a lect- 
ure is  of  little  value;  nor  will  the  amateur  en- 
'£>v  the  music  more  on  accsunt  of  the  preliml- 
■ gary  exposition.  Let  music  Itself  be  heard  with- 
oui  word  or  comment;  let  it  tell  its  own  story, 

•«#  i • t.*a  - story, 

Saint-Saens  in  a work  of  much  in- 
■nil  little  inspiration.  It  is  poor  in 
s,  as  Mr.  tinetnetilus  warned  his  hearers; 
he  successful  working  out  of  deliberately 
<1  rhythmical  or  contrapuntal  problems  is 
not  worth  the  candle,  unless  the  emo- 
a roused  in  some  unexpected  fashion, 
e trio  is  well  made,  is  not  surprising, 

• .Saens  is  a master  of  technique.  From 
<1  point  of  pleasure  pure  and  simple,  the 
con  imrtois  r.f  more,  worth  than  the  other 
nts  put  together. 

srlnrmance  was  characterized  chiefly  hy 
and  conscientiousness.  The  piano  was 
ally  too  much  in  evidence,  and  Mr. 
showed  inexorable  rigidity  aud  profes- 

•count  of  the  Htonn  tliere  was  a small 
•c.  The  next  concert  will  he  given  Jan. 
•n  tue  programme  will  include  Dvorak’s 
‘ minor,  op.  05.  and  Schubert's  trio.  is 

dor,  op.  UP. 

Philip  Hai.k.  ( 

, is  the  day  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron 
rglns,  boys  and  sailors.  In  European 
rig*  where  'the  imagination  Is  warm, 
wer^f  and  rn^  he  now,  odd  honors 
his  memory.  In  convents  each  nun  or 
•nt  puts  a silk  stocking  on  the  door  of 
nom  of  the  abl>e««,  with  a note  to  “great 
ichoias  of  her  chamber.  ’ The  next  day 
locking  Was  found  lull  of  sweetmeats, 
as  SL  Nicholas -who  went  about  at  {right 
:h  re  w purses  in  at  the  windows  of  maid- 
who.  lacked  a marriage  portion. 


• rjiii 


er  legeads  about  the  Saint, 
at  famous  Is  his  restoring  to 
1 * Tung  boys  who  had  been  cut  Into  pieces 
jckled  by  a knavish  Innkeeper  who  ln- 
.dod  to  recommend  his  pork.  There  Is  a 
;ure  of  the  good  .Saint  looking  at  the  boys 
;tlng  out  of  the  brine  tub.  LoDg  after,  Jn 
ibedral  towns  In  England,  was  seen  on 
] day  of  the  month  the  election  of  a boy 
Jiop  who  ruled  until  the  28th.  But  why 
“ Nicholas’s  clerks  ” a slang  term  for 
, way  men  ? 

\ is  needless  to  say  that  “Old  Nick  ” came 
■ another  family.  Perhaps  the  name 
derived  from  the  evil  genius  pf  the 
h,  “Nielsen  or  Neckur.’’  Hunters  after 
V;  have  talked  of  the  first  name  of 
“1  regarded  mice  by  the  English  as 


Mr.  John  Aubrey  once  saw — two  centuries 
agu— an  antique  prayer-book  in  manuscript. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  book  was  a list  of 
unlucky  days  of  the  month.  The  7th  of  De- 
cember was  there  recorded  as  a day  of  ill 
omen,  thouplr  the  10th  was  more  to  be 
dreaded,  “a  day  of.  violence  and  terror.”  And 
yet  no  doubt  Mrlflohn  Aubrey  went  cheer- 
fully about  his  business,  and  collected  anec- 
dotes concerning  omens,  and  listened  to 
stories  about  dreams,  apparitions  and  second- 
sighted  men.  on  the  7th  as  well  as  on  the  6th. 

Even  now  there  is  consulting  of  oracles. 
There  are.  men,  sane  to  outward  view,  who 
buy  or  sell  according  to  an  appointed  day. 
There  are  men  who  have  a right  to  call  a cer- 
tain period  of  24  hours  unlucky;  for  from 
one  getting  out  of  bed  to  another,  there  is  a 
series  of  accidents,  blunders;  there  is  the 
perversity  of  inanimate  things  that  hinders 
the  plau  of  the  mind,  and  even  sleep  does 
not  repair  the  breach  made  by  external  irri-  j 
tation. 

— 

Probably  each  one  of  us  has  a pet  super-  ; 
stition.  Mr.  Brown  may  prefer  to  speak  of  < 
it  as  a prejudice.  Mr.  Jones  may  ascribe  it  j 
to  his  peculiar  education.  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  wishes  that  his  friends  should  enjoy 
with  him  his  education,  alludes  carelessly  to 
heredity.  Only  honest  Mr.  Smith  puts  his 
feet  down  firmly  and  admits  that  wild 
horses  could  not  drag  him  under  a ladder; 
only  poor  old  Smith  is  outwardly  uncom- 
fortable if  the  moon  cuts  a sinister  curve  in 
the  sky  over  his  left  shoulder. 

A man  at  a concert  the  other  evening  was 
heard  to  say:  “Listen  to  the  viola;  it 

keeps  saying  ‘ W-W,  W.’” 

The  antidote  to  tiie  desolation  of  the  snow  ] 
storm  in  the  country  is  the  “ tumultuous 
privacy,  ’’  to  use  tiie  phrase  coined  by  Emer- 
son. This*  peculiar  privacy  is  unknown  to 
dwellers  in  city  houses.  There  can  be  no 
ravishing  sense  of  isolation,  of  remoteness 
from  man,  machinery  and  other  works  of 
his.  Friends  and  disguised  enemies  are  not  j 
shut  out;  and  to  the  housemates  the  steam 
radiator  is  a wretched  substitute  for  the 
“ radiant  fireplace.  ” <* 


Why  is  it  that  when  a man  is  put  on  a com- 
mittee he  so  often  undergoes  a complete  | 
transformation  ? The  timid  becomes  a 
blusterer;  the  spring  of  generosity  is  sud-  j 
denly  choked  up  ; the  soul  of  honor  is  blind  ' 
to  a petty  meanness ; or  the  courageous  in 
opinion  stammers  a “yes”  to  any  colleague. 
Is  it  that  as  one  of  several  a man  discloses 
his  real  nature  and  allows  or  approves  that 
wiiich  would  offend  him  as  an  individual? 
On  the  other  hand,  does  the  active  individual 
relish  the  thought  of  putting  aside  the  mask 
and  joining  in  natural  and  collective  lazi- 
ness? Does  not  man,  like  unto  a feathered 
thing,  change  color  in  environment? 


While  there  is  still  dispute  here  and  in 
England  concerning  the  advantages  of 
cremation,  why  not  recall  the  memory  of 
Chrysippus,  who  made  his  sect  odious  by  in- 
sisting that  men  should  eat  tiie  bodies  of  the 
dead?  Moab  was  punished  for  burning  the 
bones  of  the  King  of  Edom  Into  lime ; and 
yet  the  gentle  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  saw 
“passionate  prodigality  ” in  drinking  of  the 
ashes  of  dead  relations,  saw  no  irrational 
barbarity  in  the  action  of  Moab. 

According  to  the  ancients,  to-day  is  the 
natural  commencement  of  the  winter  season. 


Exit  Harvard 
College. 


Annex.  Enter  Radcliffe 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaks  of  tiie  sports 
that  once  characterized  this  season  and  pre- 
vented “ that  gross  dullness  in  the  village,  of 
which  so  much  lias  been  heard.  The  men 
and  the  times  have  both  change  I.  The  sim- 
ple clod  pule  of  two  generations  ago  was  quite 
content  with  this  primitive  amusement;  Ills 
more  instructed  successor  prefers  to  argue 
about  local  politics.  He  is  more  intelligent 
than  hi-  forefathers,  but  it  Is  doubtful  if  lie 
obtains  ball  the  pleasure  out  of  life  that  they 
did.”  In  other  words,  does  not  civilization, 
jfal  or  cliroino,  kill  the  simple  joy  of  life? 

| To  Correspondent:  Melba,  the  singer, 

Ink  her  name  from  Melbourne,  her  home* 
fore  she  studied  in  Paris. 

It  appears  that  tliere  Is  a new  race  o f poets 
who^c-t  invent  a rny/dlc  title  and  then  write 
vcr-BU  rJt.  This  is  not  inUke  tiie  notion 
of  the  Ir/MR ins  architect  qf>f  ft. a g ado,  who 
always  IswBl  his  houses  from  epe  roof  'down 


In  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Francis 
Pnrkman  President  Eliot  recalled  the  fact 
,tb;it  neither  Darwin  uor  Parkman  could 
v&idy  over  half  an  hour  at  a time.  The  in- 
ference goes  with  the  statement.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  length  of  time  given  to  a subject  as 
the  complete  concentration  of  the  moment 
that  brings  {picturing  results. 

To  the  humorist— in  the  Elizabethan  sense 
of  the  word— there  is  something  indescribably 
pathetic  in  the  story  of  song-and-dance  men 
stranded  in  a neighboring  town  and  rescued 
by  the  generosity  of  a stranger.  Song  and 
dance  seem  incongruous  in  tills  weather; 
they  belong  by  tradition  to  summer.  Wit- 
ness the  old  fable  of  the  grasshopper  and  the 
ant.  And  in  this  fable  is  not  the  grasshop- 
per treated  harshly?  Was  lie  not  a victim  of 
his  own  natural  and  destined  occupation? 

To  many  real  and  human  grasshoppers  the 
year'MibuTTT'be  one  sunmfer.' 

Crystal  Lake,  in  the  Newton  district,  is  dis- 
appearing. Years  ago  strange  causes  would 
have  been  attributed;  the  vengeance  of  an 
offended  goddess ; the  freak  ol  a malicious 
fairy;  or  premonition  of  impending  evil. 

The  lake  would  have  been  described  in  com- 
pany with  the  spring  at  Rhodes  that  was 
sick  opoe  in  nine  years,  with  the  lake  near 
Babylon  that  was  blood-red  eleven  days  in 
the  supimer,  with  the  sheet  of  water  near  the 
Euxine  that  was  so  shy  in  cold  weather.  We 
live  in  more  prosaic  times.  It  appears  that 
Crystal  Lake  is  disappearing  down  a drain. 

Such  bequests  as  that  of  the  late  Judge 
Billings  to  establish  and  maintain  a pro- 
fessorship of  English  literature  at  Yale  can- 
not be  too  highly  praised,  Iu  too  many  col- 
leges English  is  tiie  one  language  neglected. 

i»'  The  fact  that  Mr.  Harry  M’Glenen,  a Mex- 
ican war  veteran,  was  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion in  honor  of  Gen.  Shields  suggests  the  ques- 
tion, why  does  not  Mr.  M’Glenen  write  his 
reminiscences  ? They  would  be  interesting  arid 
valuable.  A iiistory  of  the  Boston  Theatre 
would  also  he  of  great  benefit  to  all  students 
of  opera  and  drama  in  America. 

It’s  cold  weather  for  the  sea  serpent,  hut 
he’s  been  seen  again.  This  time  the  mate 
declares  that  the  snake  was  turxish  brown, 
and  it  also  appears  that  he  has  not  given  up 
tiie  habit  of  "lashing  the  water  into  foam.” 

Now  does  the  color  of  the  stimulant  previ-  '•  , 

ously  taken  hy  the  observer  affect  the  hue  of 
the  serpent?  Would  a Dutchman  somewhat 
heated  hy  tiie  glory  of  Schiedam  see  anything 
but  a light-colored  frolicker  iu  tiie  water? 

Tins  may  he  said  of  the  “ Hazaribagh  ” in 
aid  of  the  Consumptives  Home:  Repeated 
pronunciation  of  the  mysterious  word  will 
undoubtedly  strengthen  weak  lungs. 

Mr.  Klein  of  Harvard,  whose  strength  in 
kilograms  is  1445,  should  change  his  name  to 

Riese.  

The  calcium  light  lias  often  killed  com- 
plexions ; now,  at  Albany,  it  has  taken 
human  life. 

The  phrase  “dead  letters  ” is  of  ominous 
import,  but  there  is  more  gloomy  meaning  in 
the  fact  that  letters  here  in  Boston,  addressed 
to  the  crew  of  the  Jason,  will  never  be  read 
hy  those  to  whom  they  were  sent.  Jests, 
details  of  home  life,  words  of  love  were 
written  carefully,  anxiously,  and  in  vain. 

If  you  restrict  your  diet  to  fish  and  rice, 
your  manners  will  be  exquisite,  and  you  can- 
not say  a harsh  word.  At  least  such  is  the 
argument  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  in  iho  Hos- 
pital. She  cites  the  Japanese.  Do  canned 
meats,  then,  incite  to  wratli  and  bloody 
deeds?  And  wluit  would  ho  the  effect  of  a 
squash  diet  on  au  irritable  character? 

Lamp  shades  must  fit  the  complexion;  so 
women  are  warned  by  fashionable  decree. 

If  vour  face  is  muddy,  use  green;  if  it  is 
tired,  choose  pink ; and  no  woman  over  thirty 
should  think  of  heliotrope.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  adaptability  of  tiie  shade  to  the 
convenience  of  tiie  reader,  which  is  indeed  a 
minor  matter.  a 

The  latest  burglary  in  the  Back  Bay  is  only 
one  of  many.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these 
Ihefts  and  burglaries  are  not  brought  into 
public  notice.  Servants’  rooms  iu  the  base- 
ment are  not  infrequently  entered  and  their  j 
trunks  broken  Into.  ’The  police  admit  tiie  ! 
existence  of  “fiat  workers,’  hut  they  have 
no  due.”  Meanwhile,  in  Huntington  Avenue 
and  in  the  adjacent  streets  tliere  is  a general 
.eeling  of  insecurity. 

Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan’s  rescue  of  Mrs. 

John  Drew  from  pecuniary  distress  is  a sub- 
ject for  an  historical  painter,  ft  is  of  greater 
local  and  contemporaneous  interest  than 
“Una  and  the  Lion.”  or  ” l’erseus  and 
Andromache.”  Never  mind,  John  ; it  was  a 
decent,  kindly  deed,  and  your  remark,  " We 
arc  all  members  of  the  profession  and  must 
one  another,”  might  hear  a wider  uppli- 
„ x'  'Cation.  . . — 


Codim  line,  or  in  tlie  history  of  NlhllllHl^-r 

in  Solice  courts  where  the  question  of  n,«*l 
ent  of  children  is  brought  before  tip 
«oHllc,  it  is  woman  that  plays  tho  most  ho 

rid  part.  . | 

niilosophers  of  old  argued  concerning  Hus 
parado.  They  admitted  tho  tenderness; 
they  know  of  the  sanguinary  and  ferocious 
possibilities  bound  up  with  this  tenderers- 
Some  ascribed  the  cause  to  hysteria,  as  did 
Democritus,  the  physician.  Others,  as  de  la 
Mothe  le  Vayer,  argued  on  eacii  side  and 
could  not  frame  a final  answer.  It  was  re- 
served for  an  Englishman,  who  of  all  men 
had  probably  studied  most  thoroughly  the 
manners  and  customs  of  humanity,  barbarous 
and  civilized— it  was  reserved  for  Sir  Richard 
Burton  to  ndvance  tlie  theoey  that,  even 
the  love  of  women  for  nursing  tho 
sick  at  home  and  in  hospital  arose 
from  the  fascination  exerted  over,  her 
by  blood  and  cruelty,  and  the  sight  of  bodily 
or  mental  anguish.  According  to  this  theory, 
Florence  Nightingale,  the  Amazon  of  Dahome, 
the  pftroleuse,  and  Goncourt’s  I austin  stud.'  - 
lug  the  agony  of  Lord  Annandale.  stood  on 
the  same  platform.  A monstrous  theory! 
Yiut  history,  unfortunately,  furnishes  in  sup- 
port of  it  illustrations  from  the  earliest 
records  to  the  chapter  as  yet  unfinished. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a key  to  this 
paradox  is  supplied  by  the  experiments  of 
Professors  Nicholls  and  Browne,  who  try  to 
demonstrate  that  the  senses  are  less  keen  in 
woman  than  in  man.  They  be. an  with  the 
sense  of  smell.  They  took  odoriferous  sub- 
stances, such  as  garlic  and  prussic  acid. 
These  were  diluted  in  a growing  proportion, 
until  in  the  last  set  there  was  one  part  of  the 
the  test  substance  to  2,000,000  parts 
of  water.  Then  44  men  and  38 
women,  young  and  healthy,  were  told  to  re- 
arrange these  bottles,  which  had  been  put 
in  di-order,  and  by  the  sense  of  smell  to  ar- 
range each  set  by  itself,  garlic  with  garlic, 
(essence  of  cloves  with  cloves.  The  women 
'ailed.  They  could  not  distinguish  tne 
lemon  beyond  100,000  parts;  while  the  men 
told  it  at  250.000.  The  women  cou  d not  trace 
prussic  acid  beyond  the  dilution  of  20,000 
'parts  to  one;  the  men,  or  nearly  all  of  them, 
distinguished  it  up  to  100,000  parts. 

It  is  argued  that  similar  results  must  follow 
from  the  experiments  on  the  perception  of 
every  other  sense ; that  woman  does  not  re- 
{ quire,  as  the  male,  such  keenness.  And  the 
' conclusion  is  drawn  that  -“nicety  of  the 
I senses  on  woman’s  part  would  be  a grave 
1 disadvantage  to  the  race.  It  is  her  lot  to 
perform,  without  repugnance,  and  even  with 
pleasure,  a thousand  functions  against  which 
man  would  revolt.”  Here  is  a humane  an- 
swer to  the  paradox  of  Burton. 

But  will  women,  if  they  first  of  all  agree  to 
the  paradox,  be  content  with  the  answer? 
Will  they  be  willing  to  remember  that  there 
is  here  no  talk  considering  intellectuality  or 
morality  ? Will  they  admit  that  “ the  senses  j 
belong  to  the  animal  structure  of  humanity, 
and  reasoning  beings  do  not  dispute  that  the 
! male  is  the  superior  animal?”  If  they  pro- 
I test  against  this  position,  pray  wliat  other 
-answer  can  they  make  to  the  Burtonian  j 
\pafadox  ?_. 


Boston,  December  10,  1893. 


HE  third  concert  of  the  series  given  by  the 

Kneisel  Quartet  took  place  Monday  evening,  tlie  4th, 


T 

in  Chickering 


el  Qu 
!^>1\  . 


all.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 


Quartet,  D Mozart 

Quartet,  E flat  major,  op.  11 D Albert 

(First  time  in  America.) 

Quintet,  C major,  op.  163 Schubert. 


. Whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  or  the 
landlords  to  protect  the  dwellers  in  fiats  is 
no  doubt  an  interesting  question.  During 
the  discussion  tlie  teuaut  is  insecure. 

Why  is  it  that  in  so  many  cases  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  regard  each  other  as 
natural  enemies?  Is  the  feud  centuries  old? 
Had  it  an  arboreal  origin,  when  one  set  of 
ancestors  controlled  tlie  trees,  and  another 
could  only,  secure  a branch  by  monthly  pay- 
ments of  nuts  and  fruit? 

Some  talk  of  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
cierge system.  But  Dionysius  himself  was 
not  such  a tyrant  as  is  this  species  of  janitor. 
Not  only  is  there  no  entrance  to  stranger  or  . 
visitor  without  his  permission,  butthe  dwell- 
ers are  at  bis  mercy. 

Take  tbe  concierge  in  Vienna,  for  instance, 
where  he  is  found  in  purse-swollen  aud 
proud  condition.  Each  tenant  in  a Viennese 
apartment  house,  when  he  wishes  to  go  out 
or  come  in  after  10  P.  31.,  pays  the  concierge 
a sum  of  money,  for  no  tenant  is  allowed  a 
pass-key  to  tlie  main  door.  And,  without 
jesting,  the  habits  and  amusements  of  the 
people  of  Vienna  are  therefore  regulated  to 
a great  extent  by  this  outrageous  institution. 

Even  the  must  amiable  concierge  in  Paris 
regards  it  as  his  duty  to  tax  all  provisions 
that!  ehter  the  house  of  which  lie  i-  guardian. 
Why  should  he  not  be  sleek?  Why  should 
he  yot  be  amiable. 

No.  The  concierge  would  not  be  welcome 
1,  in  the  Back  Bay  district.  But  while  there  is 
t ajkiof  suoh. an  institution;  while  tlie  police 
think  the  tenants  are  careless;  while  tho 
Inndlfords  ask  the  tenants  to  speak  to  tlie 
policri ; while  all  this  goes  on,  the  tenant  feels 
insecure. 


The  second  ’cello  in  the  quintet  was  played  by  Mr.  Leo 
Gchulz.  D’Albert’s  personality  was  to  me  ever  displeas- 
ing ; I mean  his  stage  personality,  for  otherwise  I do  not 
know  him.  I heard  him  about  ten  years  ago  in  Berlin, 
when  he  seemed  to  be  the  gnome  of  the  piano.  His  be- 
havior toward  11  perfidious  Albion,  because  certain  Eng- 
lishmen did  not  approve  of  one  of  his  compositions  would 
have  been  childish  and  absurd  had  it  not  revealed  an  utter 
absence  of  gratitude  ; and  it  then  looked  as  though  he  were 
wanting  in  humor.  Nor  were  sundry  performances  over 
here,  performances  non-musical,  calculated  to  win  to  him 
respect  or  affection. 

Now,  singularly  enough  to  anyone  who  still  persists  in 
the  belief  that  the  character  of  a man  dwells  in  his  music, 
the  quartet  by  D’Albert  is  conspicuous  first  of  all  for  its 
humor.  And  yet  may  not  this  humor  be  the  Elizabethan 
word? 

The  scherzo  is  a marvelous  piece  of  saturnine  humor. 
This  humor  is  fantastic,  not  human.  To  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  D’Albert  gains  his  peculiar  effects  would  be 
to  the  effects  as  a mere  sketch  to  the  completed  work  ready 
j for  the  frame,  the  jury,  the  hanging  and  the  final  critic- 
I ism. 

In  this  scherzo  there  is  whistling  and  buzzing,  whizzing 
and  rustling  and  whirring,  but  it  is  all  subdued,  as  the  foul 
i suggestions  whispered  by  invisible  things  in  the  ears  of  a 
pure  and  radiant  maiden.  There  are  chuckles  of  cruel 
laughter— laughter  such  as  moved  the  muscles  of  Parysatis 
when  she  relished  her  portion  of  the  delicate  bird  as  she 
saw  her  daughter-in-law  eating  the  half  that  had  touched 
the  poisoned  side  of  the  carving  knife.  There  is  mockery 
I in  the  laugh  ; the  sense  of  superiority,  the  delight  in  de- 
I struction,  the  gratified  cunning.  Or  what  means  this  whir- 
ring? Is  it  a spectral  spinning  wheel,  such  as  enlarges  the 
ij  reputation  of  a plantation  house  in  Virginia?  Or  do  witches 
j gather  at  night,  and  young,  voluptuous,  restless,  dissatis- 
! fled  women  leave  their  marriage  beds  and  fly  by  night  to 
' hear  Satan  play  that  wild  tune  on  his  fiddle?  For  in  the 
I midst  of  this  strange  buzzing  and  whirring,  sought  out  by 
D’Albert,  comes  a stranger  tune  for  the  first  violin.  And  it 
is  as  though  there  were  no  apparent  harmonic  relation  be- 
| tween  the  accompaniment  and  the  solo  ; yet  the  effect  is 
entrancing. 

In  the  scherzo  D’Albert  goes  gunning  for  color,  and  his 
aim  is  sure.  The  first  movement,  an  andante  con  moto,  is 
not  as  successful.  He  tried  to  crowd  too  much  into  one 
movement.  His  ideas  jostle  each  other  ; there  is  an  incon 
gruous  gathering  in  a small  reception  room. 

Next  me  at  this  concert  sat  a poet  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion ; not  a Bostonian  ; not  a New  Yorker  ; largely  Parisian 
in  thought  and  make  up ; an  acquaintance  of  the  Sar 
After  the  first  movement  he  said  : “ Did  you  hear  the  viola 
keep  saying  ‘ W—  W—  W—  W—  ’ ? ” I remember  the  re- 
mark ; I have  forgotten  the  movement. 

In  the  slow  movement  there  is  something  that  is  not 
easily  forgotten,  aud  that  is  a tune  for  the  first  violin,  a 
passionate  tune  with  a convulsive,  hysterical  accompani 
ment ; there  is  a rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  nervous  inten- 
sity ; there  is  a spasmodic  shock,  and  the  pulses  of  the 
1 instruments  flag  ; they  are  slow  and  languid.  Yet  this  tune 
is  an  episode.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is  barren  labor, 
profundity  that  baffles  conjecture.  The  finale  is  strong, 
with  strength  that  is  not  always  free  from  rankness. 

But  these  are  only  impressions  after  one  hearing.  I be- 
lieve the  quartet  to  be  a work  that  will  repay  earnest  atten- 
tion. One  may  say  that  it  is  thought  out  for  other  instru- 
ments. D’Albert  seemed  to  say  to  himself,  “ Here  are 
four  instruments  that  have  said  in  different  generations 
the  same  things  : let’s  see  what  we  can  get  out  of  them. 
In  his  fierce  eagerness  to  be  dramatic  theie  are  sacrifices 
to  beauty  of  tone,  and  there  is  a sardonic  brutality  which 
finds  vent  in  guttural  or  sibilant  speech.  There  are  more 
consonants  than  vowelsin  D’Albert’s  language,  and  the 
consonants  are  accentuated  in  ugliness  when  there  is  a de- 


sire to  be  very  original.  But  what  noble  music  there  is  in 
this  same  quartet ! 

The  performance  by  the  members  of  tho  quartet' 
superb  throughout  the  evening. 


About  a dozen  people  listened  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 5 to  the  Boston  Trio  Club.  The  first  concert  of  a series 
of  three  was  then  given  in  Miller  Hall.  The  Boston  Tri  > Club 
is  a new  organization.  The  members  are  Mr.  Carl  Slasny, 
pianist ; Mr.  Emil  Mahr,  violinist ; Mr.  Leo  Schulz,  ’cellist. 
The  program  was : 

Trio,  E minor,  op.  Saint-Satins 

Trio,  B flat  major,  op.  Beethoven 

Mr.  Percy  Goetschius  gave  before  each  number  an 
analytical  essay.  The  essay  on  Saint-Saens  contained 
nothing  that  was  new  or  valuable.  Such  lectures  in  a con- 
cert hall  are  an  impertinence  to  the  musician  and  an  an- 
noyance to  the  amateur,  who  simply  wishes  to  hear  the 
music  and  indulge  in  thoughts  suggested  by  it. 

The  performance  was  cold,  hard  and  accurate.  M r, 
Schultz  is  a ’cellist  of  excellent  parts,  but  he  is  only  one  on 
three.  Mr.  Mahr  is  earnest,  terribly  in  earnest,  and  therc-i 
fore  perhaps  to  be  taken  in  moderate  doses  and  at  long  in- jj 
tervals.  A violin  in  his  hands  gives  forth  certain  and  often 
accurate  sounds.  Mr.  Stasny  is  equally  in  earnest.  He, 
too,  is  a professor,  and  he  plays  in  a professorial  manner. 

I regret  to  say  that  the  trio  by  Saint-Saens  appeared  to  nc 
a geometrical  problem  drawn  on  a blackboard  with  a p^  ■ 
of  chalk,  and  explained  by  a professor  with  a rasping 
untiring  voice,  with  a long  white  stick  held  firmly  by  pal<^^ 
wiry  fingers. 

It  is  true  that  the  small  audience,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
stormy  weather,  did  not  encourage  any  display  of  tempera- 
ment ; nor  did  the  trio  by  Saint-Saens  seem  to  be  a work  of^ 
inspiration  or  thematic  beauty. 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  concert  of  last  evening 
was  as  follows : 

Overture,  “Manfred  ” Schumann 

Variations  on  a theme  of  Haydn Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4,  D minor Rubinstein 

A friend  told  me  the  other  day  that  his  pleasure  at  the  1 
Symphony  concerts  was  disturbed  greatly  by  a habit  of  Mr. 
Paur.  Our  new  conductor,  as  you  know,  is  a man  of  | 
action.  He  cuts  with  his  arms  all  manner  of  figures  m the 
air,  he  is  a series  of  living  diagrams,  he  is  an  animated 
conductorial  chart.  With  his  fingers  he  picks  effects  off  the 
players.  i 

And,  ah  ! his  foot ! 

You  remember  perhaps  in  your  earlier  days  the  church 
choir  in  the  country,  where  the  most  earnest  man  had  the  j 
loudest  voice  and  the  heaviest  foot. 

Well,  Mr  Paur  is  so  in  earnest  that  he  cannot  control  his 
foot.  It  beats  with  his  arm.  As  a result  the  sitters  neai 
the  stage,  just  as  they  are  ready  to  enjoy  the  proper  emo- 
tion, 

Hear  a foot  begin  to  stump 

Thump  ! lump ! 

Lump ! thump ! 

Like  the  spectre  in  “ Don  Giovanni.” 

Mr.  Paur  is  undoubtedly  unconscious  of  the  trick.  His 
foot  moves  without  express  desire,  as  would  the  members 
of  Adam  have  moved,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  if  the 
fruit  tree  had  not  proved  irresistible. 

But  what  can  be  done  ? J 

Why  should  not  Mr.  Paur  be  presented  with  a pair  ot 
thick  fur  boots  with  felt  soles?  There  might  be  a subscrip- 
tion list,  with  the  motto,  “ Suaviter  in  mode.”  ^ 

I would  not  advise  that  he  conduct  in  rubber  boots, 
although  such  a gift  would  be  less  costly  to  the  patronesses 
of  art ; but  such  boots  would  chafe  Mr.  Paur  in  his  more 
impassioned  moments  ; they  smell  unpleasantly ; they  ha\  f 

an  offensive  noise  of  their  own. 

* 

* * _ 
The  overture  to  “ Manfred  ” was  played  finely,  and  the 
impression  left  was  one  of  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

The  “ Dramatic”  symphony  has  not  been  heard  here  for 
some  time.  Do  yon  remember  Stepan  Trophimovitch  in' | 
Dostoievsky’s  “ Les  Possedds?”  Stepan  who  when  aroused 
to  any  marked  degree  of  emotion  suffered  from  cholar  me  . 
Rubinstein  in  this  symphony  reminds  me  of  him.  There  is 
such  terrible  diffuseness.  Strength  is  suddenly  weakness 
justwhen  itshouldbe  strongest.  Yet  there  isnodenying  the' 
ingenuity  or  the  power  of  certain  passages,  i he  scherzo  is 
captivating  throughout,  but  it  is  as  long  as  a three  volume-. 
Russian  novel.  There  are  beautiful  moments  in  the  slow  I 
movements,  and  yet  the  composer  spoke  lightly  of  it  when  - 
in  1883  he  conducted  it  in  Berlin. 

As  an  organic  whole  the  symphony  escapes  greatness.  ^ 
There  are  so  many  people  in  the  drama  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  plot  ; and  how  they* 
chatter  and  take  up  time  ! Nor  is  the  instrumentation,  in 
spite  of  the  infinite  pains  of  the  composer,  always  effective. 
There  is  figuration  in  the  woodwind  that  is  utterly  ineffec- 
tive, although  to  the  reader  of  the  score  it  would  appear  of 
marked  import.  But  with  all  its  faults  the  symphony  con- 
tains glorious  moments,  and  the  hearer  is  conscious  that  RJ 
is  the  creation  of  a Man,  a man  with  imagination  that  is  per- 
haps uncombed,  ragged,  careless,  at  times  brutal  ; but  it  is 

. • ..  Philip  Hale.  M 

imagination.  m 
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There  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  small- 
i x in  the  city.  While  tl’.ere  is  no  cause  for 
.iuic,  or  even  ;jenerai  alnnn.  it  is  certainly 
i?  par:  of  prudenoe  to  undergo  vaccination, 

: is  true  that  the  blind,  unreasoning  dread 
iisease  is  at  present  chiefly  confined  to 
the  filthy  and  the  extremely  ignorant;  but  it 
at  Its  best,  an  agreeable  experience  to 
ergo,  and  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
•tnely  uncomfortable. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  prejudice  that 
still  exists  against  vaccination ; nor  is  the 
prejudice  always  the  prejudice  ot  ignorance. 
Perhaps  no  one  now,  even  among  the  ignor- 
ant, believes  the  fables  that  attended  the  in- 
troduction of  vaccination  into  England. 
Thomas  Hood  in  that  amusing  fragment 
" Our  Family  ” refers  to  some  of  the  absurd 
stories.  “ Narratives  were  gravely  repeated, 
aud  swallow  ed,  of  horns  that  sprouted  from 
human  heads ; of  human  feet  that  hardened 
into  parted  hoofs;  of  human  bodies  that  be- 
came pied  or  brindled  with  dappled  hair;  in 
short,  the  ancient  metamorphosis  of  Io 
seemed  to  have  bean  only  aa  extreme  case  of 

vaccination.” 

\\  e are  most  of  us  far  from  such  beliefs,  as 
far  as  we  are  from  any  lively  interest  in  Dr. 
John  Freiud’s  treatise  in  Latin  concerning  a 
. iH'culiar  treatment  in  the  second  fever  of  the 
confluent  kind  of  the  small-pox;  and  yet  this 
treatise  awakened  loud  discussion  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Still,  there  is  in 
some  quarters  a prejudice  against  vacctna-| 
lieu. 


n.'s  h 


The  books  are  full  of  strange  superstitions 
and  strange  treatments.  Centuries  ago  in  | 
Arabia  there  was  a rude  form  of  inoculation 
—the  mother  pricked  the  child’s  arm  with  a 
thorn.  To-day  the  small-pox,  as  in  former 
years,  rages  in/that  Sultry  land,  but  among 
the  Badawih  adults  are  rarely  victims.  Here 
is  an-Arnbian  treatment,  which  may  provoke 
a smile  in  Boston ; but  the  patient  so  treated 
rarely  dies.  Let  the  treatment  have  a 
separate  paragraph.  It  is  Burton  that 
speaks,  not  old  Robert,  but  Richard. 

“The  nurse  closes  up  the  room  whilst  the 
sun  is  up,  and  carefully  excludes  the  night 
air,  believing'  that,  as  the  disease  is  ‘hot,’ 
a breath  of  wind  will  kill  the  patient. 
During  the  hours  of  darkness,  a lighted 
candle  or  lamp  is  always  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  bed,  or  the  sufferer  would  die  of  mad- 
ness, brought  on  by  evil  spirits  or  fright. 
Sheep’s  wool  is  burnt  in  the  sick  room,  as 
death  would  follow  the  inhaling  of  any  per- 
fume.  The  only  remedy  I have  heard  of  is 
pounded  Kohl  (antimony)  drunk  jn  water, 
aud  the  same  is  drawn  along  the  breadth  of 
the  eyelid  to  prevent  blindness.  The  diet  is 
lentils  and  a peculiar  kind  of  date.  Outlie 
gist  day  the  patient  is  washed  with  salt  and 
tepid  water.’’ 


Walter  Damrosch  did  well  to  resign  from 
the  Musical  Protective  Union.  What  future 
Is  there  for  American  music  when  such  or- 
ganizations are  allowed  to  control  the  chat- 
cter  of  the  per*onnel  of  an  orchestra? 

“One-sided,  lop-sided  and  squint-eyed,” 
vhen  applied  to  the  judgment  of  a man, 
Pends  as  though  it  were  an  example  of  ad- 
vaneed  journalism  in  New  York.  It  is  only 
in  expression  of  Mr.  Swinburne  concerning 
Ma*aulay.’  % . 
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athletic  im-lle.nce. 


fuc. 


They  that  labor  for  the  return  of  the  bril- 
lant  artificial  plumage  of  man  look  with 
lismay  on  the  effort  in  certain  quarters  to 
iiiencb  the  glory  of  athletics  in  open  al^  and 
or  this  reason : They  argue  that  a desirable 
hange  In  costume  is  bound  up  closely  with  J 
be  public  sight  of  athletes. 

Now,  nearly  every  thoughtful  man,  who 
has  a sense  of  proper  pride— call  it  not 
.tavbly,  vanity— mourns  the  conventionality 
jf  modem  dress.  There  is  no  Individuality 
me.  A man  may  seek  distinction  by 
; a shocking  hat,  but  the  distinction 
o the  weather  and  time,  not  to  the  ma- 
(presslou  of  personal  taste;  for  tho 
ereth  merely  in  glory  from  another 
ffereth  not  in  form  ; one  slouch  hat 
,y  be  “slouchler”  than  another;  It  is  still 
dorfeh  hat.  a,type,  dear  to  many,  as  poets, 
isicians,  Indian  doctors,  and  members  of 
Id  West  shows.  So,  too,  is  the  case  of 
u waist  coats  and  trousen,  or  thedispo- 
ition  oilmen  on  the  human  frame. 

It  is  tnie  there  have  attempts  at  a re-  l 
orn  to  the  brilliant  costumes  of  the  past:  . 
at  docking  of  coat-tails,  a pride  in  colored  ( 
■t“,  a borrowing  from  woman's  good*  for  j 
•e*k  Turpoies— all  these  experiments  have 
eji  feeble,  and  they  have  been  frowned  * 
by  those  that  shoald  lend  support.  For  * 
of  the  average  looker-on  are  con-  j 

*1,  regarded  qr>ce  by  the  English  as 
of 


t,  it  di 


But  the  spectacle  in  our  streets  and  public 
places  of  athletes  in  athletic  costumes  will, 
it  is  claimed,  educate,  broaden  these  narrow 
eyes.  The  constant  sight  of  knickerbookers 
must  inevitably  tench  even  tho  most  hard- 
ened or  superficial  that  trousers  are  a 
folly;  a dream  for  only  a day,  and 

then  a thing  of  bags,  humbling 

the  pride  and  the  ambition  of  the  wearer. 
The  objection  that  there  are  ill-favored  kino 
among  men,  whose  legs  are  immaterial,  is 
not  a valid  one.  A physical  disadvantage  is 
often  to  the  one  affected  a personal  pride ; 
such  is  the  distortion  of  judgment  by  vanity. 
Nearly  every  man  is  to  himself  a physical 
hero.  And  to  every  loving  woman  the  ob- 
ject of  her  love  is  an  Apollo. 

The  sight  of  garments  of  varied  colors 
which  serve  as  the  hue  of  a party  and  the  sig- 
nal for  a battle  cry  must  lead  to  the  reflec- 
tioiVgfhat  black  is  best  adapted  to  men  of 
i?rn’w  professions,  such  as  are  concerned  with, 
the  care  of  human  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Few  would  perhaps  admit  of  a sur- 
geon who  wore  a flaming  red  vest  as  he  oper- 
ated; the  suggestion  would  be  unpleasant.  1 
But  why  should  an  amusement  lumter  wear 
the  emblem  of  mourning,  or  wlfy  should  a 
dealer  in  precious  stones  be  clad  in  jet? 

The  player  of  foot  ball  is  undoubtedly  the  j 
hero  of  the  day.  lu  the  arrangement  of  hisi 

hair  he  is  Absolomic.  His  plutne  is  his  nat- 
ural adornment,  untrimmed  and  unan- 
nointed.  It  is  a defiance  to  the  enemy,  an  I 
assurance  to  his  friend.  And  why  should 
men  be  doomed  to  the  commonness  of  a bar- 1 
ber’s  chair?  Why  should  the  strength  of1 
man  be  clipped  and  that  which  might  be 
characteristic  leveled  by  a comb? 

And  as  long  as  there  is  open  encourage- 
ment to  the  athletes,  there  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  opeuly  the  flagrant  enormity 
of  starch.  Starch  is  the  first  obstacle  to  dress 
reform.  It  is  the  only  survival  of  the  coat 
of  mail ; but  unlike  mail  it  is  worn  by  night 
and  by  day. 

There  is  discussion  now  concerning  the 
best  manner  of  moving  the  books  from  the 
old  building  of  the  Public  Library  to  the 
new.  Some  advocate  the  hiring  of  men  who 
cannot  read;  a singular  discrimination,  un- 
less tnere  is  fear  that  the  laborers  open  their 
j load  and  stand  riveted  in  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. Inasmuch  as  the  great  royal  library 
at  Berlin  was  moved  in  one  day  by  soldiers, 
who  kept  step  to  brass  band  music,  it  might 
be  a good  idea  to  engage  the  services  ot  our 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  cheer  the  workers. 
Onr  Public  Library  moving  through  the  | 
streets  to  the  strain  of  a Brahms  symphony  , 
would  indeed  bo  an  intellectual  feast  to  tho  j 

eye  and  the  ear.  

All  lovers  of  foot  ball  should  not  fail  to  j 
read  the  remarkable  article  in  the  last  Nine- 
teenth Century  on  the  benefits  of  that  sport 
and  the  logical  reasons  for  the  disrepute  into 
which  it  lias  fallen  in  the  eyes  of  a certain 
Englishman.  Although  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  American  game,  many  of  the  author’s 
views  may  be  applied  to  foot  ball  as  played 
in  our  colleges. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  West  Enel 
Company  is  experimenting  in  the  heating  of  i 
street  ears.  Straw  for  the  comfort  of  the 
feet  is  a primitive  device,  and  a red-hoti 
stove,  as  used  in  certain  street  cars  in  New  j 
York  State,  is  a dangerous  joy.  Yankee  fk 
ingenuity  should  surely  find  the  safe  andl,| 
economical  method.  __ 

Mr.  Richard’ Mansfield’s  attempt  to  raise* 
tlm  character  of  theatre  music  deserves  warm 
prai-o.  Too  often  the  music  if  ofjmch  a 

turn  that  men,  during  the  waits,  are  nofc^Toi 
be  blamed  for  hurriedly  seeking  the  nightl 
air  and  the  comparative  peace  of  the  vesti- 
bule. 

The.  Russian  waltz  would  undoubtedly] 
find  favor  here  In  Massachusetts,  where  the 
sexes  have  been  so  unfairly  distributed.  For  I 
In  this  species  of  waltz,  which  is  said  to  be 
“particularly  spirited,”  one  man  dances 
with  twelve  partners  instead  of  keeping  to 
one.  , - 

The  genuine  courage  of  the  Emperor  oi 
Germany  is  again  shfiwn  by  the  fact  that  lie 
dares  to  design  Ills  wife’s  dresses. 

A woman  in  heliotrope  silk  should  never 
be  surprised  in  the  act  of  munching  red 

candy.  ^ „ 


The  Predicament  of  Young 
Mr.  Rhadamanthus. 


How  Ho  Found  Himself  Handi- 
capped in  His  Labors. 


And  Eow  Judgment  Is  Often 
Warpei  by  a Friendly  Tie. 


Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  case  of  our 
friend,  young  Ithadamanthus. 

He  is  known  as  a man  of  fair  mental  equip- 
ment who  enjoyed  unusual  advantages  in  pre- 
paring for  the  office  of  pronouncing  judgment. 
He  traveled  oxten  ively.  He  studied  in  various 
countries  and  languages.  And  by  nature  be  is 
an  honest  fellow,  as  becomes  a descendant  of 
the  man  who  was  long  ago  so  highly  honored  by 
Pluto. 

Now  Rhadamanthus  is  of  sociable  disposition. 
Not.  only  is  he  delightful  and  loyal  to  his  friends, 
he  enjoys  the  dispensing  of  unbounded  hospi- 
tality to  all  those  that  are  presented  favorably  to 
his  esteemed  consideration. 

He  therefore  is  apt  to  consort  with  men  singers 
and  women  singers  and  players  upon  all  manner 
of  musical  instruments.  As  such  followers  of 
art  have  usually  a Brobdingnagian  hunger  and 
a Gargantuan  thirst,  they'  haunt  his  house. 
They,  wise  in  their  day.  are  courteous  to  Mrs. 
Rhadamanthus.  who  in  turn  welcomes  them, 
for  do  not  they  emertain  other  guests  less  fit  by 
nature  or  art  to  dispel  dulness?  They  inquire 
affectionately  after  tfie  health  of  the  little 
RhadamantUuses,  thev  often  bring  the  chil- 
dren toothsome  candy  and  ingenious  toys. 
For  these  musicians  of  high  aud  low  degree 
know  that  sooner  or  later  their  host  will  by  the 
necessity  of  his  calling  sit  in  judgment  on  their 
works  and  their  performance,  aud  they  dread 
the  sight  of  a black  cap. 

But  during  sport  and  revelry,  and  quip  and 
jest,  aud  eating  of  meat,  and  clinking  of  glasses 
and  delight  in  the  low  laughter  ot'  woman,  and 
tho  rustling  of  silk  there  must  come  suddenly  a 
chill  to  the  heart  of  Rhadamanthus,  as  he  looks 
up  at  the  portrait  of  his  ancestor  in  flame  col- 
ored robe  and  with  severe  aud  noble  face,  and 
then  realizes  that  lie  must  during  the  season 
see  his  guests  brought  before  him  for  the  pro- 
nouncing of  judgment. 

How  can  he  say  to  his  familiar  friend,  tho 
friend  of  his  household,  his  open  admirer,  the 
trumpeter  of  his  ability,  ” the  Court  finds  that 
you  murdered  piano  pieces  and  in  cold  blood.” 
How  can  ho  say  to  the  fair  woman  who  pledged 
his  health  before  the  company,  •’The  Court 
finds  that  you  have  absolutely  no  sense  of  pure 
intonation.” 

Or  how  can  he  sav  anything  that  seems  like 
blame  oven  when  the  guest  takes  advantage  ot 
rociai  relations  and  commits  musical  crimes  in 
the  sight  of  people  gathered  together  bsctho  fact 
that  Rhadamanthus  and  the  guest  are  friends? 

For  bread  and  salt  have  been  eaten  bv  judge 
and  criminal  together.  Should  the  American 
be  inferior  to  the  Arabian  in  dgiioate  —sense  of 
the  obligations  of  hospitality?  '‘"’—w 

And  so  Rhadamanthus  considers  carefully  the 
ties  of  friendship;  lie  bows  to  the  fetich  of  hos- 
pitality, and  Art  is  thereby  flouted. 

Yet,  1 believe,  that  when  the  grateful  guests 
areoutoftne  house,  and  it  is  quiet,  and  it  is 
time  to  turn  out  the  lights,  the  face  of  old 
Rhadamanthus  looks  down  at  his  descendant 
j and  wears  a strange,  a singular,  a very  mar- 
velous expression,  so  that  our  friend,  the  young 
Rhadamanthus,  the  victim  of  harassing  domes- 
ticity, the  fly  caught  in  tho  web  of  social  obliga- 
i lions,  is  uncomfortable  and  thinks  seriously  of 
removing  the  portrait)  to  another  room,  a room 
which  ho  seldom  enters. 

For  surely  Rnadaiuanthns  knew  in  Ills  heart 
I tho  worthlessness  of  lhat  which  he  called 
good. 

» *; 

j In  other  words,  can  lie  that  associates  int.i- 
! mately  with  singer,  piaver  or  composer  pro- 
| pounce  an  honest  judgment  on  tne  woi;k  of 
such  a companion? 

William  Archer  once  discussed  the  question 
! whether  a dramatic  critic  should  lie  on  inti- 
mate terms  wish  playactor  and  plavwrirht. 

I and  lie  argued  ns  billows:  "Striking  genius 
j and  utter  incompetence  1 can  recognize  at  well 
as  another,  but  in  Hie  vast  debatable  land  of 
reipectabie.  ineuiocrity  I am  very  much 
astray.  My  judgment  changes  from  time  to 
time;  wlmt  pleased  mo  last  year  may  boro  or 
shock  me  to-day  ; therefore  1 avoid  U>e  society 
of  actor-,  while  as  regards  authors  I have  no 
such  scruple.  My  judgment  ol  plays  errs  on 
tho  side  of  dogmatism;  it  will  formulate  and 
express  itself  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  spite  of  all 
possible  friendship  or  enmity.” 

Hazlilt,  too.  wrote  on  this  subject;  witness 
his  essay  on  " Wnether  Actors  Ought  to  Bit  in 
the  Boxes.”  Haziitt  declared  “ The  only  person 
oil  the  stage  with  whom  1 have  ever  had  any  in- 
tercourse Is  Mr.  Liston,  and  of  him  I have  not 
spoken  * witli  the  malice  of  a Irlend.*  ” 

“Tho  malice  of  a frionu.”  There  is  infinite 
meaning  in  this  phrase.  Anil  yot  the  malico 
may  not  be  deliberate.  In  reviewing  for  the 
public  the  work  of  a companion  there  is  tho 
fear  of  erring  from  kindness,  of  putting  too 
high  a value  on  commonplace,  of  seeming  to  he 
blind  to  faults  of  omission  or  commission; 
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With  the  exception  of  Mr. 


ill,  Eliot  Hubbard, Clifford, 
fishnell  of  your  town,  they  were  inadequate. 


[Patti  was  here  last  week  with  her  company  luesday 
/piling  there  was  a miscellaneous  concert  in  Music  Hall 
ie  concert  was  followed  by  a performance  of  the  third  act 
Faust  ” These  musical  affairs  do  not  now  call  for  ex- 
fended  criticism.  But  yesterday  afternoon  Pirn’s  new 
pera,  “Gabriella,”  was  produced  for  the  first  time  on  any 

^Thc  time  of  mailing  this  letter  is  close  at  hand,  and  I have 
no  other  alternative  than  to  quote  the  article  that  appeared 
the  Boston  “ Journal”  this  morning  signed  by  me. 
“Gabriella,”  an  opera  in  one  act,  text  by  Charles  Alfred 
Jvme  and  music  by  Emilio  Pizzi,  was  produced  for  the 
l/st  time  on  any  stage  in  Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
Ahe  Patti  company.  Mr.  Arditi  was  conductor.  The 
fast  was  as  follows  : 

Novara 

Galassi 

Lely 

Miss  Fabberi 

Adelina  Patti 


>ue  de  Chateauroux 

ouis  XIII 

kaston,  Marquis  de  Quimper 

tnne  D’Autriche 

fabriella  de  Merven 

Gabriella  ” is  not  Pizzi’s  operatic  first  born. 

Pizzi,  a pupil  of  Ponchielli,  in  one  composition  at  Bologna 
jok  the  prize  for  opera,  orchestral  composition  and  string 
juartet.  Mascagni  was  then  a rival.  The  opera,  “ William 
tatcliff,”  in  four  acts,  was  first  produced  in  Bologna,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1879.  When  Salvini,  the  younger,  appeared  here  m 
ie  play  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  the  incidental  music  was 

By  Pizzi.  _ 

Through  some  misunderstanding  the  libretto  ot  Ga- 
briella  ” was  not  ready  for  distribution  yesterday,  and  so  I 
am  debarred  from  the  pleasure  of  commenting  on  Mr. 
Byrne’s  book,  which  seems  to  tell  a pretty  and  simple 
bAOr/Ta'an  unaffected  manner.  The  story  runs  as  follows. 

It  is  Patti  who  related  it  to  a reporter  : 

“ The  character  I have  to  play  is  a charming  one — that  of 
a young  nun,  who  is  compelled  to  take  vows  through  the 
machinations  of  a wicked  uncle,  who  desires  to  become 
possessed  of  her  large  estates.  She  rebels  against  this 
treatment  and  escapes  from  the  convent  with  her  lover. 
The  uncle,  who  has  great  influence  with  the  ‘ King,’ 
causes  her  arrest  and  that  of  her  lover.  She  is  brought 
before  the  ‘ King  ’ and  he  is  ordered  to  execution,  it  being 
then  a death  penalty  to  abduct  a nun  or  a novice.  As 
■ Gabriella  ’ is  about  leaving  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  she 
ic  met  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  by  ‘ Anne  of  Austria,’  wife 
the  • King  ’ and  godmother  of  ‘ Gabriella.”  The  ‘ Queen  ’ 
immediately  resolves  to  intercede  in  favor  of  ‘ Gabriella,’ 
knowing  the  plot  that  has  been  formed  against  her  happi- 
ness. The  • King’  learns  the  story  with  perturbation,  and 
without  going  into  further  details  the  1 Duke  ’ is  ultimately 
unmasked,  the  lovers  are  brought  together  and  the  ‘ Queen  ’ 
is  triumphant.” 

<T hree  operas  at  least  were  written  for  Patti,  with  special 
reference  to  her  abilities  and  limitations:  “Esmeralda,” 

“ Gelmina,”  “Velleda.”  No  one  of  these  was  successful. 

Mr.  Pizzi  is  an  Italian  of  the  new  school ; his  sympathies 
are  evidently  with  Mascagni,  Leoncavallo  et  al ; but  in 
writing  an  opera  for  Patti  he  was  forced  unquestionably  to 
a4apt  himself  to  her  vein,  and  it  seems  from  the  music 
written  for  her  that  he  was  hampered,  that  he  restrained 
himself,  keeping  within  somewhat  narrow  bounds,  suppres- 
sing passion  that  he  would  fain  express.  The  least  charac- 
teristic portions  of  Pizzi’s  music,  as  well  as  the  least  strik- 
ing, are  those  written  for  the  prima  donna.  The  duet  be- 
tween the  soprano  and  the  tenor  will  no  doubt  be  a popular 
dumber,  for  there  is  a tune  that  is  pleasing  and  easily  re- 
tained, but  it  is  the  most  conventional  number  in  the  work. 

The  prelude  is  well  written,  and  it  contains  good  stuff. 

It  is  not  merely  music  to  prepare  for  the  rising  of  a curtain  ; 
it  is  music  that  suggests,  and  it  would  arrest  the  attention 
were  it  played  without  reference  to  the  music  drama. 
Here,  as  throughout  the  opera,  the  instrumentation  is  ef- 
fective, modern,  often  ingenious.  The  duet  between  the 
baritone  and  the  bass  is  the  strongest  number,  and  it  shows 
Pizzi  as  he  is,  and  not  Pizzi  under  comparative  restraint.  1 
It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  each  number,  though  the 
finale  is  worthy  of  respectful  consideration. 

The  music  given  to  the  soprano  is  not  trivial,  it  is  not 
commonplace,  but  it  is  more  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
school,  and  it  does  not  display  fully  the  genuine  dramatic 
instinct  of  the  composer.  This  instinct  and  the  ability  of 
expression  are  seen  in  many  details  of  the  instrumentation. 
Pizzi  does  not  use  a clarinet,  for  instance,  merely  as  a stop- 
gap ; he  uses  it  at  a particular  time  for  a particular  effect, 
and  his  imagination  rarely  leads  him  astray. 

Patti  did  not  insist  on  passages  of  bravura  ; she  ap- 
parently wished  affecting  melody  within  a narrow  range, 
iay  an  octave,  for  her  artistic  abilities  were  never  more 
strongly  shown  than  in  thus  protecting  herself  publicly 
against  the  ravages  of  time.  Pizzi  evidently  would  have 
desired  a greater  compass  and  more  sharply  defined 
emotion.  In  a word,  while  he  wrote  for  a lyric  soprano, 
he  longed  for  a dramatic  singer. 

And  so  the  opera  is  one  more  of  promise  than  a summing 
up.  The  next  time  Pizzi  writes  a dramatic  work  let  him 
give  his  imagination  the  reins.  He  has  already  shown  that 


he  can  write  intelligently  and  with  effect  for  voices  and 
instruments.  He  has  shown  dramatic  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion. Now  let  him  devote  himself  to  a work  of  passion. 

* 

* * 

The  performance  does  not  call  for  extended  remark. 
Patti  sang  with  care  and  with  evident  fondness  for  the 
work.  Galassi  was  effective  and  Lely  was  satisfactory  in 
the  duet.  Arditi  conducted  with  spirit  and  with  discretion, 
The  orchestra  played  in  a creditable  manner,  when  the 
fact  that  there  were  few  rehearsals  is  taken  into  consideia- 

tion.  * 

* * 

At  the  end  of  the  opera  the  singers  were  called  two  or 
three  times  before  the  curtain,  as  were  the  composer  and 
the  librettist.  Mr.  Byrne  made  a short  speech  in  excellent 
taste. 

There  was  a large  audience.  The  love  duet  was  re- 
peated,  and  there  was  hearty  applause  after  the  prelude 
and  the  male  duet.  A concert  preceded  the  performance  of 
the  opera,  and  Patti,  who  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  spirits, 
sang  three  numbers.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that 
one  of  them  was  “ Home,  Sweet  Home.” 


The  program  of  the  sixth  Symphony  concert  given  last 
evening  in  Music  Hall  was  as  follows  : 

Three  movements  from  the  “ Romeo  and  Juliet  ” symphony .. Berlioz 

Grand  fantasia  in  C major,  “ Wanderer  ” Schubert 

(Symphonically  rearranged  for  piano  and  orchestra  by 
Franz  Liszt.) 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  B flat  major Schumann 

The  orchestra  played  exceedingly  well.  The  movements 
from  the  Berlioz’  symphony  were  read  artistically  by  the 
conductor.  His  love  for  carefulness  in  detail  did  not  here 
cause  him  to  forget  the  poetry  of  the  composer  that  found 
expression  in  music. 

Mrs.  Emil  Paur  was  the  pianist.  Her  tone,  while  it  was 
agreeable  and  lady-like,  was  not  full  enough  for  the  hall. 
She  displayed  the  results  of  careful  instruction  in  the 
decorum  of  piano  playing. 

* 

* * 

It  is  said  here  that  Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau 
will  not  bring  their  opera  company  to  Boston  this  season. 

* 

* * 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  concert  next  Saturday  is 
as  follows  : 

Symphony,  C minor,  No.  1 Brahms 

Overture,  “Magic  Flute” Mozart 

Concerto  for  violin..... Tschaikowsky 

Symphonic  poem,  “Vitava” 

Mr.  T.  Adamowski  will  be  the  soloist. 


. Smetana 


Philip  Hale. 


I Mantegazza,  the  anthropologist,  says  the 
I Spanish  womaa;  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  Then  iidds:  '‘STie”"is  very  re- 

ligious, very  ignorant,  very  jealous,  sensitive, 
idle,  and  proud.  ’A'Are  such  characteristics 
exclusively  Spanish  ? 


» 


TWO  at  BIN  ON  ambiuexxekH 

The  Journal  published  lately  inleresttiit*, 
letters  on  the  subject  of  ambidexterity,  a' 
subject  that  is  ignored  singularly  by  parents 
and  teachers.  For  why  should  civilized 
mankind  be  practically  lop-sided? 

Let  us  confine  our  attention  for  the  mo- 
ment to  man.  According  to  Hippocrates,  h 
woman  cannot  be  an  ambidexter;  but  there’s 
many  a female  gymnast  who  would  laugh  in 
the  beard  of  the  learned  leech. 

The  subject  of  ambidexterity  has  been 
treated  at  considerable  length  by  two  men  of 
generations  apart.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
wrote  a chapter  “ Of  the  Right  and  Left 
Hand,”  which  mayjkbo  fofmd  in  the  fourth 
book  of  his  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica;  the 
chapter  is  quaint  and  learned.  Sir  Thomas 
does  not  believe  that  man  naturally  favors 
either  side.  He  looks  at  other  animals  and 
finds  no  natural  or  educated  preference  for 
the  right.  “ That  there  is  also  in  men  a nat- 
ural prepotency  in  the  right,  we  cannot 
with  constancy  affirm,  if  we  nuke  observa 
tion  in  children,  who,  permitted  the  freedom 
of  both,  do  oftimes  coufine  unto  the  left,  and 
are  not  without  great  difficulty  restrained 
from  it.”  He  finds  no  satisfactory1  reason 
for  the  choice  of  the  right,  either  in  fact,  his- 
tory or  mere  superstition.  He  also  disputes 
our  accuracy  in  defining  right  and  left,  as  we 
may  mistake  one  side  for  another.  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  Fathers,  Adam,  a being 
perfectly  formed,  was  ambidextrous.  Some 
men  are  ambilevous,  or  left-handed  on  both 
sides.  “Now  in  these  there  is  no  right  hand; 
of  this  constitution  are  many  women  and 
some  men,  who,  though  they  accustom  them- 
selves unto  either  hand,  do  dextrously  make 
use  of  neither.”  Nor  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
is  there  any  substantial  reason  for  the  belief 
that  the  left  eye  of  a hedgehog  fried  in  oil 
procures  sleep  and  the  right  foot  of  a frog  in 
a deer’s  skin  subdues  gout. 

The  humorist  will  read  this  whimsical 
chapter  with  delight;  hut  the  more  practical 
will  turn  to  “The  Coining  Man,”  by  Charles  j 
B<-  ■ — > of  letters  contributed 

^and  written  I 


in  Hondo's  most  headciun  vein.  Ho  pours 
out  vials,  nay,  rather  tuns  of  wrath  on  all1 
that  aro  not  as  hot  as  ho  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  left  hand,  llero  is  the  text  of  Ids  ser- 
mon. "Iu  a word,  I believe  that  *Tho  Coming  I ] 
Man  ’ is  the  * Either-Handed  Man,’  that  »s  to 
say  neither  ‘right-handed  ’ nor ‘left-handed,’ 
hut  a man  rescued  in  time  from  parroted 
mothers,  cuckoo  nurses  and  starling  nosing 
maids,  with  theh  l’a  an  nursery  rhymes,  and 
their  Pagan  prejudices  aialnst  the  loft  hand  ; 
in  short,  a man  as  perfect  In  his  limbs  as  his  1 
Creator  intended,  who  has  been  a deal  kinder 
to  man  than  man  has  been  to  himself ; for  it 
is  ail  man’s  own  doing,  that  lie  Is  any  more  | 
Somiplegiac,  or  lop-Ilmbed,  than  a lion,  a 
racoon,  a fox,  a tiger,  or  an  ape.’’ 

Keade  treats  his  subject  from  the  historical 
standpoint;  shows  the  folly  of  tradition;  di- 
gresses on  the  criminal  wickedness  of  femalo 
dress ; cites  the  ambidexterity  of  pugilists, 
as  that  o.  Mr.  Ward,  “the  best  fighter  in  his  j 
day,  except  when  wicked  peonle  conveyed  a 
hundred-pound  note  into  his  manly  palm;’’ 

gives  illustrations  lrom  gymnasts,  male  and 
female,  Farini,  Nathalie  and  Madame  Son-  I 
yah,  “a  grand  Anglo-Saxon,  whose  name  is 
Haynes;”  he  points  at  cricketers,  surgeons,  | 
steam  loom  weavers,  savages;  he  spars  gal-  j 
lantly  at  hide-bound  physicians;  lie  shoots 
arrows  of  sarcasm,  lie  deals  out  generously  | 
comiifion  sense.  A delightful  bonk,  a healthy  | 
book.  Alas!  is  it  not  well-nigh  forgotten?! 
Or  did  it  ever  make  a convexLSL  k-L  J 1 I 

° 


Concerning  the  Foot  as  a 
Means  of  Beating  the  Time. 


Should  Not  Earnest  Conductors 
Wear  Hoots  of  Fur? 


The  Cause  of  Much  Sentimentality 
in  Church  Music. 


A most  estimable  acquaintance  told  me  the 
other  day  that  his  pleasure  at  the  Symphony 
Concerts  was  often  disturbed  by  Mr.  Faur.  It 
seems  that  the  now  Conductor,  a man  of  sin- 
cerity, one  who  nuts  his  soul  in  the  appointed 
task,  is  inclime  I to  show  openly  his  earnest- 
ness ami  zeal  in  the  service  of  his  employer  by 
beating  time  lustily  with  his  foot.  As  a result, 
the  sitters  in  the  front  seats  hear  the  creaking 
of  the  orchestral  machine;  and  one  of  them,  my 
friend,  is  likely  to  be  a sitter  in  tne  seat  ot  the 
scornlul,  tor,  just  as  he  is  prepared  to  dilate 
with  the  proper  emotion. 

“ He  hears  a foot  begin  to  stump, 

'ilium;.!  lump! 

Lump!  thump! 

Like  tne  spectre  In  'Hon  Giovanni!’’’ 

* 

And  yet  noth  ng  could  more  clearly  show  the 
honesty  of  Mr.  Faur  than  this  same  beating  the  i 
floor  with  a foot.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  the  play-  j 
ers  go  astray.  With  his  arms  he  cuts  all  manner 
of  geometric  figures  in  the  air  until  he  becomes 
a series  of  living  diagrams;  be  is  an  atlas  ot 
couductorial  charts;  with  his  fingers  he  picks 
liuauces  off  the  orchestra;  his  face  is  constantly 
n action;  and  then  there  is  his  footl  Stolid 
and  sodden  must  the  musician  be  who  can  fail 
to  understand  the  sign  boards,  admonitory,  pro- 
hibitive, encouraging,  that  are  thus  set  up  be-  J 
fore  him. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a simplicity  about  this  | 
manner  of  marking  time  that  commends  the 
man.  Years  ago  in  our  c loir  lofts,  perhaps  I 
oven  now  in  some,  the  man  with  the  strongest  ] 
voice  heat  time  with  the  heaviest  foot. 

Mr.  Paur  would  cert  tin!  y be  horrified  if  ho 
knew  that  his  habit  disturbed  anyone  prepared 
to  admire  him.  The  habit,  if  unconscious,  is 
probably  confirmed.  Now  what  shall  be  done? 

When  Mr.  Nikisch  was  here  great  pains  were 
taken  tor  his  comfort.  He  was  exalted  on  high 
by  the  aid  of  platforms,  and  rugs  of  texture  and 
design  that  suited  his  Oriental  fancy  did  hom- 
age to  his  noble  feet. 

Why  should  not  Mr.  Paur  be  presented  with  a 
pair  of  thick  fur  boois  with  felt  soles?  With 
them  might  be  given  the  subscription  list  of 
■'patrons  and  patronesses  of  music;’’  and  the 
list  might  be  headed  with  the  motto,  ” Snai’itnr 
i/imodu,"  or  "Do  good  by  stealth.”  Rubber 
boots  are  cheaper:  but  they  would  chafe  the 
conductor  ill  his  mote  impassioned  moments; 
they  yie  d an  unsavory  smell;  they  have  a cold, 
wet  noise  of  iheir  own,  even  tvhou  .boy  aro  per- 
fectly dry. 

k * 

Or  there  might  be  a reiurn  to  a habit  long  ago 
in  Italy,  where  the  conductor  beat  time  with  a 
handkerchief. 

beating  with  the  foot  was  a well-established 
practice  years  ago  in  many  countries..  Among 
the  ancionts  the  Corvphsous  wore  sandals  m ole 
heavy  by  wood  or  iron,  and  as  ho  stanined  h8f 
siruckthe  hollow  of  his  left  band  with  his  right 
hand.  Sometimes  he  clashed  togetner  shells. 
Before  Lulli  ruled  iu  France,  a roll  of  paper 
served  as  a Daion.  / 

It  was  Lull),  by  the  way.  who  struck  Jlis  foot 
violently  with  the  conductor’s  stick  /Slid  (lied 
.rout  the  resulting  wound— an  awlqi  warning 
to  all  magnetic  and  fiery  leaders  of  orchouras 
Luili’s  suck  is  said  to  have  teen  five  .oet  Ion 


1 




ley,  Sabin  and  Van  Raalte.  The  program  included  three 
movements  from  the  piano  trio,  B flat  major,  op.  52,  by 
Rubinstein;  Servais’  “Souvenir  de  Spa”  and  Mozart’s 
string  quartet,  D minor.  As  I could  not  be  present,  I quote 
from  Mr.  Apthorp’s  article  in  the  “ Transcript  ” of  the  29th: 

Mr.  Landsman  is  a young  ’cellist  who  has  already  made  good 


headway  in  the  mastery  of  his  instrument.  Last  evening  he  played 
his  part  bravely  in  the  Rubinstein  trio,  the  Mozart 


quartet  and  the 
In  Servais’  “Souvenir  de  Spa,” 


obligato  to  Mr.  Foote’s  “Won! 
too,  no  trifle  in  its  way,  he  showed  generally  pure  intonation,  facile 
bowing  and  sympathetic  cantabile.  His  playing  is  honest,  free  from 
tricks,  and  lie  steers  clear  of  that  Charybdis  of  many  a young 
player,  "growling”  on  the  C string. 


BOSTON,  December  3,  1 893. 

THE  Blumenberg'  Concert  Company,  assisted 
by  the  Lutteman  Male  Sextet,  appeared  the  evening 
of  the  29th  ult.  in  Music  Hall,  and  the  entertainment  was 
the  Fourth  Suffolk  Musicale.  The  program  was  long  and 
varied,  and  applause  which  brought  recalls  in  its  train 
nearly  doubled  the  length  of  the  concert.  You  see  it  was 
an  old-fashioned  concert  that  is  still  dear  to  the  great  bulk 
of  people  who  enjoy  indiscriminately  lectures,  stereopticon 
shows  and  music. 

Why  should  such  a sight  stir  the  bile  of  many  other- 
wise amiable  persons?  This  maybe  said  at  least  of  ap- 
plause at  such  concerts  : it  is  honest.  It  may  not  be  dis- 
criminating, but  it  is  an  honest  expression  of  enjoyment. 
This  cannot  be  said,  I fear,  of  certain  of  our  solemn  musical 
shows  here  that  are  in  the  nature  of  a social  function.  Take  I 
the  sixth  Symphony  concert  for  instance.  The  orchestra  [ 
under  Mr.  Paur  played  the  noble  love  scene  from  “ Romeo 
and  Juliet  "so  that  Berlioz  himself  would  have  been  stirred. 
The  applause  that  followed  was  only  a polite  expression  of 
genteel  approval.  Then  Mrs.  Paur  gave  a pale  and  del- 
icate performance  of  the  Schubert-Liszt  “Wanderer” 
fantasia,  and  the  audience  recalled  her  twice. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Oestberg  sang  the  waltz  from  “ Rome  and 
Juliet,"  by  Gounod,  and  other  numbers,  and  she  was  re- 
ceived enthusiastically.  Miss  Mallie  E.  Beck  chose  the 
great  air  from  “ Samson  and  Delilah,”  and  she  was  obliged 
to  sing  again.  Mr.  Louis  Blumenberg,  the  ’cellist,  played 
Thome’s  “A  Simple  Avowal,"  Dunkler’s  “Spinning 
Wheel,”  and  Popper’s  “ Vito.”  He  pleased  the  audience  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  cantabile  and  the  dash  of  his  bravura. 
Mr.  David  G.  Henderson  also  won  the  affection  of  the  au- 
dience. • 

I am  not  able  to  find  out  whether  a pedal  piano  was  ever 
heard  in  concert  in  this  city  before  the  apparition  Tuesday 
evening  of  Mrs.  Lucie  Palicot.  If  we  believe  the  Belgians 
the  organ  pedal  goes  back  to  Ludwig  von  Valbeck  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  long  before  the  time  of  Bernhard,  the 
German  who  is  supposed  popularly  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor ; but  who  first  arranged  the  clavecin  with  pedals  ? 
There  is  the  tradition  that  Bach  wrote  his  passacaglia  and 
other  pieces  for  a clavecin  with  two  keyboards  and  pedals, 
and  we  know  of  the  compositions  by  Schumann  and  Alkan 
for  the  modern  piano  pedalier.  It  is  my  impression  that 
Delaborde  played  on  this  machine  in  London.  Here  in 
Boston  we  know  the  instrument  chiefly  as  an  aid  in  the 
practice  of  organ  students. 

This  Lucie  Palicot  must  be  the  Marie  Schneckenburger 
who  married  Georges  Palicot.  She  was  a pupil  of  Guil- 
mant  and  Delaborde,  and  Gounod  in  his  later  years  became 
interested  in  her.  Pagnerre  said  of  her:  " Before  appear- 
ing in  concerts  in  France  and  abroad  she  had  played  pub- 
licly the  organs  of  St.  Marie  des  Batignolles  and  the  Trin- 
I it6.  An  excellent  musician,  she  did  not  wish  to  be  lost  in 
the  crowd  of  piano  virtuosos  ; so  she  made  for  herself  a 


The  German  military  bands,  “which  played  in  the  Ger- 
man Village  at  the  World’s  Fair,”  gave  concerts  the  80th 
ult.  and  the  1st  and  2nd  inst.  in  Music  Hall.  The  Infantry 
Band  of  fifty-five  men  was  under  the  beat  of  Mr.  Ed.  Rusch- 
eweyh,  and  the  Cavalry  Band  of  twenty-six  was  led  by 
Mr.  Gustav  Herold.  I admit  that  I share  fully  in  the  joy 
of  the  small  boy  when  a good  brass  band  marches  in  the 
street,  and  I would  gladly  follow  for  a block  or  two  ; but 
put  the  same  band  in  a hall  and  let  it  play  arrangements  of 
orchestral  music  and  the  matter  is  different.  The  visitors 
made  flattering  appeals  to  our  patriotism  Thanksgiving 
Day  by  delivering  “Hail  Columbia,”  “America”  and 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  with  the  full  strength  of 
lungs  and  instruments.  But  looking  at  their  efforts  in  cool 
blood,  I fail  to  see  the  superiority  of  these  bands  over  cer- 
tain similar  domestic  organizations,  and  I would  gladly 
exchange  all  these  German  programs  for  one  of  Sousa’s 
marches  played  by  the  men  under  his  control. 

Do  you  blame  the  Emperor  William  for  irritability  if  he 
is  obliged  to  listen  frequently  to  the  “ Kaisergruss  ” as 
thundered  forth  by  “ mediaeval  valveless  trumpets  and 
drums  ? ” 

To-night  the  bands  give  a farewell  concert  at  the  Globe 
Theatre.  * * * 

The  program  of  the  seventh  Symphony  concert  given  last 
evening  in  Music  Hall  was  as  follows  : 

Symphony  C minor.  No.  1 Brahms 

Overture,  “Magic  Flute” ..Mozart 

Concerto  for  violin Tschaikowsky 

(Second  and  first  movements.) 

Symphonic  poem,  “ Vitava  ” Smetana 

Mr.  T.  Adamowski  was  the  violinist. 

Perhaps  it  is  a case  of  imperfect  sympathies,  and  that 
I am  the  “ veriest  thrall  to  sympathies,  apathies,  anti- 
pathies but  I do  not  like  and  I cannot  like  the  C minor 
symphony  of  Brahms.  I admit  beforehand  anything  you 
may  say  about  it.  It  is  possibly  a grand _and  rugged 


specialty  by  playing  with  undeniable  talent  the  piano 
pedalier."  , 

Gounod  wrote  for  her  these  pieces  for  orchestra  and 
[pedalier:  “Danse  Roumaine,”  “ Hymne  national  russe  ” 
*and  “Suite  concertante  ; ” for  pedalier  alone:  “ Canzo- 
netta”  and  “Choral  and  toccata.”  Then  there  is  a 
“Scherzo  valse.”  by  Gounodj  dedicated  to  her. 

Mrs.  Palicot  played  with  skill  and  grace.  But  there  is 
little  musical  pleasure  in  listening  to  her  performance.  The 
, pedal  tones  seem  brutal,  and  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Bach 
“Toccata  in  F”  the  overtones  were  disagreeably  promi- 
1 nent. 

The  Lutteman  Sextet  sang  numbers  in  Swedish  and  in 
I English  with  various  degrees  of  success.  The  perform- 
ance of  “ Olav  T.ygvason  ' by  Reissiger  was  conspicuous 
l for  false  intonation,  but  in  a part  song  that  demanded  one 
.ong  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  a species  of  Swedish 
tatrol,  the  sextet  showed  no  ordinary  skill. 


* * 

Mr.  Floris  A.  Landsman,  a young  'cellist,  a pupil  of  Mr. 
Lpritz  Giess,  sails  soon  for  Europe,  where  he  will  study  in 
leitber  Paris  or  Brussels.  Tuesday  night  he  gave  a concert 
. Steinert  Hall,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Barnard- 
nith,  Messrs.  Max  Heinrich,  C.  N.  Allen,  Foote,  Whelp- 


mountain  ; but  there  are  such  mountains,  particularly  in  i 
Switzerland,  toward  which  I have  a feeling  of  personal 
hostility;  “ Les  Diablerets,”  for  instance.  I admit  that  the  | 
mountains  are  all  that  they  should  be  ; they  are  well 
equipped  with  rock  and  snow  and  ice,  and  stunted  vege- 
tation and  a glacier  track  ; they  are  high  enough  ; they 
satisfy  probably  the  demands  of  any  reasonable  person  ; 
but  I should  not  like  to  meet  the  mountains  again,  sud- 
denly, without  a word  ot  preparation. 

I am  willing  to  admit  without  argument  that  the  sym- 
phony is  grand  and  impressive  and  all  that.  So  is  a Chan- 
nel fog. 

The  singular  feeling  that  this  symphony  inspired  was 
not  wholly  intelligible  to  me  until  I read  yesterday  for  the 
first  time  the  description  of  Brahms  given  by  Beatty-King- 
ston  in  “ Music  and  Manners.”  Remember  that  the  book 
appeared  in  1887,  and  the  /writer’s  acquaintance  with 
Brahms  dated  back  eighteen  years.  . The  account  may  be 
unjust,  or  Brahms  may  have  changed  with  time  and  fame, 
and  an  Englishman  is  still  apt  to  view  all  foreigners  with 
an  insular  eye.  But,  just  or  unjust,  the  description  of 
Brahms  the  man  puts  in  bitter  words  the  no  doubt  absurdly 
hostile  feeling  I entertain  for  Brahms  the  composer  of  this 
particular  symphony,  the  C minor.  Now  let’s  listen  to 
Beatty-Kingston  a moment : 

“ Of  this  intellectually  and  artistically  luminous  circle 
Johannes  Brahms,  whenever  he  joined  it,  became  at  once 
> the  central  point  and  chief  personage,  partly  in  virtue  of  the 
prestige  earned  for  him  by  his  indisputable  genius  and  part- 
ly by  reason  of  his  own  innate  masterfulness  of  disposition, 
which  enabled  him,  in  eleven  cases  out  of  twelve,  to  take 
and  keep  the  lead  in  society,  no  matter  of  what  class.  An 
imperious  man,  restrained  from  self  assertion  by  no  reluct- 1 
ance  to]wound  his  neighbor’s  sensibilities  if  he  be  endowed  j 
I with  real  talent,  and  have  done  things  universally  acknowl- 
! edged  to  be  great,  finds  little  difficulty  in  establishing  him- 
self as  a social  despot  among  people  of  average  brains  andj 
courage.  Having  a rough  side  to  his  tongue,  and  being  | 
quite  unscrupulous  with  respect  to  his  use  of  it,  his  dom- 
ineering is  frequently  submitted  to  by  those  who  are  his 
equals  in  intelligence  and  his  superiors  in  breeding,  but 
either  too  timid  or  too  indolent  to  resist  his  assumption  of 
J superiority.  Such  a one  was  Johannes  Brahms— loud,  dic- 
tatorial,  a little  too  obviously  penetrated  with  a sense  of  his 
surpassing  greatness,  violently  intolerant  of  opinions  differ- 
! ing  from  his  own,  curiously  blunt  of  speech  and  burschi- 
kos.’  * * * As  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  own 
| way  without  let  or  hindrance,  whether  in  an  oracular  or  an- 
ecdotical  mood,  he  was  an  exceedingly  amusing  companion, 
being  extremely  well  read,  clear  headed  and  humorous. 


/ t'ter  Luili.  conductors  used  a thick! 
wt  id,  and  they  hammered  the  desk 
Ur.  mm  compared  the  conductor  at  the 
to  a wood-chopper.  Rousseau  claime 
without  this  noise  the  time  could  not  be 
mined;  “ tite  ears  are  shocked,”  saidKousseai 
’’  by  tltis  disagreeable  and  continuous  noisi 
but  too  evil  is  inevitable.”  In  this  connectiot 
read  the  story  by  Berlioz,  " Une  victime  dr 
tack.” 

One  of  those  learned  men,  'who  apparently 
have  nothing  else  to  do  save  writing  to  tut 
newspaper,  which  serves  them  as  a “ waste 
pipe  to  the  intellect,”  claimed  lately  that  tlii 
stick  dated  back  only  to  the  end  o 
tile  18tn  century.  But  in  D mi  Lo  Clerc’i 
treati-e  on  Plain  Song.  1C73.  we  find  an  allusion 
to  he  churches  of  the  East  and  tire  West,  ii: 
which  the  directors  of  the  music  employed  a 
slick  for  the  proper  perfortnanco  of  the  mass. 

Deldevez,  excellent  musician  and  conductor 
or  the  socieie  des  Concerts  at  the  Paris  Con 
servatory  for  at  least  a dozen  vears,  behove;, 
that  the  ideal  conductor  should  be  a violinist 
and  should  direct  with  a fiddle-bow,  not  with  s 
slick. 


: 


Choirmasters  are  even  now  at  work  in  prob- 
ation of  the  Christmas  music. 

1 understand  that  Mr.  O’-shea’s  now  mass  will 
be  sung  at  the  immaculate  Conception.  Mr. 
Kotoli’s  mass  will  not  he  sung  at  cit.  dames  until 
Easter. 

The  choirmasters  of  Protestant  churches 
should  examine  Mr.  H.  \V.  Parker's  " l'he 
Holy  Child.”  a cantata  for  Cliristmastide. 
Many  churches  persist  unfortunately  iu  the  use 
of  a quartet  without  chorus;  portions  of  this 
cantata  will  not  therelore  he  available.  But 
the  "Cradle  Hymn.”  a duct  for  soprano  and 
tenor,  will  undoubtedly  be  heard  Cliristmasaud 
enjoyed  by  many  congregations. 

Much  music  appears  yearly  tor  the  Christmas 
service,  hut  how  little  of  it  is  really  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  The  English  comuosers  of 
lo-dav  are  apt  to  echo  the  C.,ristmas  mu  ib  in 
" 1 lie  Messiah,”  and  when  there  is  originality 
the  anthems  oi  the  past  five  or  six  years  are  not  . 
equal  in  dignity  or  beauty  to  the  music  written 
by  men  of  Hie  last  generation.  The  American  I 
composers  are  inclined  to  err  in  the  directum  of 
sentimentality.  Then,  here  and  JtuJEnsiawir' 
there  is  so  much  music  composed  for  ChtTSfiBas 
that  seems  periunctory,  itrouiKl-ou..  manufact- 
ured, and  paid  lor  by  the  page. 

In  Unitarian  churches  the  organists  would 
apparently  he  restricted  KT  the  choice  of  texts. 
Yet,  to  their  relief,  more  license  is  granted  at 
Chri-iinas,  and  words  nre  then  suug  that  refer 
directly  to  Trinitarian  beliefs. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  story  of  the  In- 
carnation, the  Passion,  and  H.e  Resurrection 
furnishes  richer  material  to  the  composer  of 
imagination  than  do  the  ethical  teachings  of 
modern  philosophers  and  the  abstract  princi- 
ples of  morality.  1 merely  state  a fact.  Glori- 
ous anthems  with  words  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament  have  been  written;  but  the  emo- 
tions of  the  hearer  are  stirred  more  deeply  by  a 
musical  recital  or  description  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  birth  or  the  death  of  the  1 
Holy  One.  The  element  of  mysticism  that  i 
must  inevitably  outer  into  such  music  is  a most  1 
potent  lilimulaut  to  the  composer  of  fine  or; 
quick  temperament. 

V ' h 

I spoke  a moment  ago  of  sentimentality  in1 
music  for  Christmas,  beutimentality  is  the  one 
great  curse  of  nine-tenths  of  music  written  to- 
day for  religious  service  iu  the  Pro.estant e.. 
churches  of  this  country.  The  composers  who  , 
write  it  and  the  choirmasters  who  cnoose  it  are  ' 
not  to  be  condemned  ruthlessly;  uor  are  the  j , 
publishers  largely  at.  fault.  The  chief  olfender : 

In  tlie  whole  rnauer  is  the  congregation.  Ke- ; 
ilKious  music,  as  it  is  understood  by  many  j 
churchgoers,  is  something  which  they  would  de- 
scribe as  "sweet;  and  soft.”  They  would  not  admit  ! 
that  dramatic  expression  has  any  place  in  tne  I 
choir  loft.  .Joyiul  music  tnat  accentuates  the 
exultation  of  a psalm  of  praise  is  to  them  a 
stumbling  block.  It  disturbs  their  meditation  j 
ou  divine,  or,  possibly,  worldly  things.  An  un- 
expected harmonic  progression,  or  a striking 
rhythmic  device  that  italicizes  some  particular 
emotion  of  the  hymn  writer  -turtles  them,  and 


they  talk  of  the  ’’ operatic  tastes  qf  the  choir,” 
the  "love  of  personal  display  shown  by 


singers.”  When  they  are  aroused  to  sarcasm, 
tliuv  say.  ’’  IV o are  not  educated  up  to  that  kind 
ot  music.  Give  us  something  we  understand.” 

The  choirmaster  does  not  wish  to  lose  his  po- 
sition. i. lie  publisher  wishes  to  sell  to  the 
choirmaster,  the  composer  must  sell  to  the 
publisher.  The  ignorance,  or  the  false, wretched, 
irreligious  taste  of  a congregation  is  thus  re- 
sponsible lor  the  musical  crimes  that  are  an- 
P'audeu  only  bv  those  who  instigate  them. 
There  are  lew  choirmasters  in  the  town  who  do 
not  have  cause  to  biusti  or  laugh  at  the  selec- 
tions they  are  thus  obliged  lo  make. 

There  are  churches  oi  onu  Protestant  denomi- 
nation. the  Episcopalian,  where  far  better 
lnu-ic  is  bung  and  appreciated  In  the  larger 
ciiurcites  ot  tins  denomination  the,  music  is  al- 
most always  dignified,  and  appropriate  to  tlio 
particular  occasion.;  ^ 

Org  anists  .sutler  in  a similar  fashloiff  Do  they 
not  often  play  pieces  by  the  groat  masters  of 
the  organ  solelv  for  their  own  pleasure?  I)o 
they  not  find  that  an  arrangement  of  some  such 
familiar  tune  as,  say.  Braga’s  "Surenata”  gives 
genuine  satisfaction  to  the  people  down  stairs, 
while  the  same  people  can  see  nothing  in  the 
exquisite  slow  movement  from  S iloing's  sonata, 
and  nothing  iu  a moving  choral  setting  by 
Bach  ? 

I know  of  a church  in  this  town  where  the 
organist  was  accused  of  a lack  of  religious  feel- 
ing because  on  a festival  occasion  lie  played  the 
B minor  prelude  and  luguuof  Sebastian  Bach  : 
and  yet  in  that  same  church  an  arrangement  dir 
rather  a disarrangement  lor  quartet  of  a well- 
known  operatic  tune  excited  livc-lv  delight, 
although  tiie  music  was  suggestive  n ce-samy 
of  sensuous  thoughts,  recalling  as  it  did  lo  any 
opera  gorr  an  amorous  scone. 

I’uiLir  Hale. 


We  art)  so  fond  of  German  musician! '.and  i 




German  music,  it  seems  odd  that  we  have  in 
imported  with  them  a German  custom  of' 
afternoon  entertainment.  There  is  in  Ger- 
many a passionate  devotion  for  omelettes  at 
four  o’clock  of  the  afternoon.  At  present  the 
guests  at  afternoon  tea  or  musicale  are 
stayed  with  light  and  mocking  refreshments. 
Now  an  omelette,  say  with  ham  or  rum, 
would  fortify  a guest  iu  his  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure, and  eyable  him. to  endure  with  equanim- 
ity the  most  aggravated  case  of  amateur  sing- 
ing. 


It  & 


C&c&  l i 
MUSIC. 


alghth  Concert  of  the  Zos:c,n 
Symphony  Orchestra, 
brograra  of  the  Symphony  concert  ol 
tidn*  was  a*  follow*: 

/ “ Manfred " S'S™ 

l-n  So.  4,  L>  minor Rublgswiu 

overturn  to  “ Manfred”  was  played 
l^ith  a full  appreciation  ot  its  pea-don, 
dapair.  The  variation*  by  Brahms 
lad  carefuUv,  but  the  work  was  sand- 
1 injudiciously  between  the  overturn  and 
jiDhonv.  Mr.  Paur  ha*  vet  to  prove  that 
[master  of  the  difficult  art  of  arraugimr 
lam. 

Tisioin's  •■Dramatic”  symphony  has  not 
lard  here  for  sotne  time.  The  composer 
of  i-. . When  he  played  tho  E flat  major 
> of  Beethoven  in  Berlin  in  November, 
w,as  asked  by  Wuellner,  tlie  con- 
|\vhich  of  lus  symphonies  he  would  di- 
the  same  concert,  and  he  chose  tho 
(without  hesiiaiiou.  There  is  nodeny- 
imrenuity  or  the  power  of  certain 
of  this  work  Tho  scherzo  is 

Iting  throughout.  Tliers  is  tender 

Tin  the  stow  movement,  and  alas!  there 
J semimentali-m.  But  as  an  organic 
■the  symphony  cannot  lie  called  con- 

IV  irroat.  loo  manv  people  are  inlro- 
lito  the  drama  wbo  have  no  connection 
po  development  of  tho  plot,  and  they 
lagreatWoal  of  time  with  their  chatter. 

V a waste  of  ingenious  elaboration  in  the 
lentatlon.  Many  of  ihe  Inzures  of  the 
Bnd  are  ineffective  against  the  strings, 
limes  they  am  unheard.  Indeed,  it  may 
■that  this  instrumentation  appeals  oiten 
p tho  reader  of  the  score  than  to 
fcearer  of  the  instruments.  At 
to  time  there  are  manv  striking  effects, 
Ihe  strange  chromatic  progression  ot 
Its  and  bassoons  shortly  after  the  negin- 
Vhe  lirst  allegro.  The  symphony  is  long 

l:o  outlast  a night  in  Russia.  it  is  as 
L a*  unequal  as  one  of  Dostoievsky  s 
Ids.  But  with  all  its  faults,  and  they 
, the  Claw  of  the  lion  is  visible  lne 
■y  winch  swarms  Willi  technical 
|es,  was  t>  aved  with  spirit 
generally.  with  accuracy.  Mr. 
i»s  inclined  in  the  first  movement  to 
leedom  of  tempo,  when  any  ins  rument 
laptive  solo;  but  in  the  mam  his  reading 
■neatly  satisfactory. 

■ Will  be  no  concert  this  weo.t.  inenro- 
ihe  23d  will  be  Beelliov-n  * Jb  irst 
Buy,  Mozart’s  Serenade,  Schubert  s 

luude  ” overture.  

Philip  Hale. 


[ibs  have  been  invented  and  are  said 
!i  in  Western  towns.  The  guest 
hte  himself  with  iced  tea,  Russian 
Wipe,  Chinese  tea  in  infinite  vari- 
\k  is  of  tea  cloths  and  tea  tables  ; 

erything  is  adapted  to  the  pur- 
,its  to  a T. 


But  he  could  not  stand  competition  ; a shared  social  throne  ■ 
had  no  charms  for  him,  and  other  people’s  brilliancy  ‘ put 
him  out.’  When  by  any  extraordinary  accident  he  found  .‘| 
himself  relegated  to  the  position  of  ‘ the  other  lion ' who  ’ ' 

• thought  the  first  a bore,’  his  irritation  too  often  betrayed  if' 
him  into  actual  rudeness  toward  people  for  whom  he  had  F 
the  highest  regard.” 

This  C minor  symphony  seems  to  me  the  apotheosis  of 
arrogance.  Brahms  said  : “ I purpose  to  be  so  crabbed  in 
style,  so  high  in  thought  that  the  approach  to  the  musical 
unintelligible  will  be  applauded  frantically  by  all  who  find 
their  intellectuality  flattered  by  the  stating  of  this  problem 
in  a concert  hall.”  Brahms  perhaps  did  notsayit ; but  the 

music  sounds  as  though  he  thought  it. 

* 

* * 

Or  let  the  symphony  be  treated  in  symbolism. 

* 

* * 

The  musicians  are  in  a forest. 

The  forest  is  dark.  It  is  high  noon.  The  sky  is  clear. 

The  forest  is  dark. 

No  birds  are  in  this  forest  save  birds  that  do  not  sing. 

There  are  no  wild  flowers  in  this  forest.  In  this  foiest 
there  is  brushwood. 

In  this  forest  there  is  no  tree  of  beauty.  The  trees  are 
dream  trees  ; they  are  knotted  and  gnarled  ; their  height  is 

I lost  above  ; others  are  dwarfs. 

The  players  wander.  They  grope  as  though  they  were 
eyeless.  Alarmed,  they  call  to  each  other  ; frightened,  » 
| they  shout  together.  It  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things 
listen  and  mock  the  lost. 

The  players  would  fain  weep.  Terror  forbids  tears. 
They  would  fain  be  gay  ; but  the  laugh  will  not  follow 

, In  the  forest  the  air  is  dull.  There  is  the  thought  of 
perturbation  in  Nature. 

Suddenly  the  players  are  in  a clearing.  They  see  close 
I to  them  a canal.  The  water  of  the  canal  is  green,  and  dis- 
' eased  purple  and  yellow  plants  grow  on  the  banks  of  the 

canal.  , , ... 

Beyond  there  is  a hospital.  Pale  people  and  people  with 
| scarlet  faces  look  out  of  the  windows.  The  people  point 
at  the  players. 

A swan  with  filthy  plumage  and  twisted  neck  bobs  up 
and  down  in  the  green  water  of  the  canal. 

And  then  a boat  is  dragged  toward  the  players.  The 
boat  is  crowded  with  queerly  dressed  men  and  women  and 
children,*  who  sing  a tune  that  sounds  something  like  the 
hymn  in  Beethoven’s  ninth  symphony. 

Darkness  seizes  the  scene. 

The  players  pinch  themselves.  They  hope  it  is  all  a 
dream. 

But  they  do  not  awaken.  For  they  were  not  asleep. 


h 


women,  as  well  as  all  men,  will  be 
[:d  to  learn  that  dusting  is  condemned 
Iqbemaniacs.  The  deadly  bacillus 
[at  the  sight-oi  the  duster,  which  stirs 
i malignant  activity.  m 

*ee_  l - 73 

fS.  CARLLSMITH’S  RECITAL, 
ilian  Carllsmith  cave  a song  recital  in 
mi  Hall  last  evening.  Mr.  Arthur  Foote 
accompanist.  Tho  program  was  as 

Christmas  Sones ” - Cornelius 

Rvlens  aider" Salnt-Saens 

Tfu  n from  Richmond.''  \ Foote 

f Folk  Song”  J 

L-r  \;o.  2 Johns 

■fsuzon  ” • • • Pessard 

■ *****...*. * Cole 

Rtour faithful  Ariel  fly  ” T.  Linley,  Jr 

■ F minor  _ nian0 .Rubinstein 

MHjor  i tor  Pian0 Moszkowski 

T low  dies  asleep”) 

Lien  oi  Roses  ” Miss  Lang 

leather”  ) _ 

lie  Halt  ” ..Felton 

I;onvj Chadwick 

tuceUe” lJ.ach 

la  Dalekarlian  Dance Anon 

Togratn  was  too  lone:,  nor  was  it  skill- 
(angod.  There  wai  a long  stretch  of 
at  the  start.  One  or  two  of  the 
Bones  by  Cornelius  might  have 
t a pinch,  but  five  in  a row  seemed  like 
'he  season.  The  aria  from  “Samson 
ah”  is  beyond  the  present  capacity  of 
3r.  ana  it  displayed  thoroughly  her 

•15. 

[is*  Carllsmith  paid  homage  to  local 
•s.  some  of  whom  enjoy  only  a paro- 
utation.  Mr.  Foote  does  not  know  fits 
for  the  spirit  of  “ Coining  up  irom 
<1”  escaped  him  The  word*  of  "An 
It  Song”  are  bv  Gilbert  Parker,  and  the 
Mr.  Foote;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
te  Irish  ot  it  appears,  particularly  as 
to  reference  to  that  nationality  in  the 
tnless  the  refrain  bo  borrowed  lroui 
harper  of  Erin. 

syton  Johns  went  a-gypiying  in  Kou- 
ut  he  went  in  full  evening  tiros*,  and 
nanians  were  so  suspicious  of  him  that 
tld  not  sing  their  songs  to  nim.  ihe 
Mrs.  Beach  is  a pleasing  melody,  but 
itaev  ” is  moderate  rapture.  Mr.  Cole  s 
‘ If  ” should  bo  at  onco  changed  to 

[dear,  isn’t  ibis  queer.”  Mr.  Felton  s 
labored  and  ineffective.  Miss  Lang  is 
ng  a fatal  fluency.  The  three  songs 
t evening  ” for  the  first  time  ” are  not 

1<  ous,  and  the  composer  spent  much 
laying  nothing.  lit  the  three  songs 
affectation,  there  was  a lack  ot  color, 
ie  was  uot  one  touch  of  simp. icily. 

arllsmith  has  undoubtedly  improved 

Ihe  last  two  years.  Her  intonation  is 
re;  her  attack  is  more  direct:  her  enun- 
L excellent.  Her  phrasing  is  not  always 
praised,  and  site  lias  an  unmusical 
|t  italicizing  unimportant  words  >n  a 
lor  tlie  purpose  of  displaying  a 
line;  this  naturally  good  tone  sho  is 


The  tempo  of  the  allegro  of  “ The  Magic  Flute  overture 
was  to  my  mind  taken  at  too  fast  a pace.  The  woodwind, 
notably  the  bassoons,  suffered  in  consequence.  Certain 
musicians  present,  men  of  acknowledged  authority,  thought 
the  tempo  too  slow.  I cannot  agree  with  them.  If  a pace 
kills  the  beauty  of  singable  passages  and  haste  makes 
I muddy  that  which  is  naturally  clear,  that  pace  is  too  fast. 

| Mr.  Adamowski  played  two  movements  of  the  Tschai- 
| kowsky  concerto  with  considerable  skill,  and  m sentimental 
passages  he  was  happy.  The  work,  however,  admits  of  a 
more  heroic  delivery. 

Asa  whole  the  concert  was  tedious.  Mr.  Paur  conducted 
| with  infinite  labor.  After  the  symphomy  he  was  recalled. 
Mr.  Adamowski  was  applauded  heartily.  Philip  Hale.^ 


inclined  to  spoil  by  forcing  it.  Sho  is  not  a 
singer  of  marked  imagination;  and  her  senti- 
ment is  olven  as  artificial  as  her  coquetry.  At 
times  siie  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
tlie  composer : as  in  her  delivery  of  the  third 
verse  of  “The  Kings”  in  which  she  intro- 
duced clieaD  and  inappropriate  sentimental- 
ism. And  why  did  she  sing  occasionally 
in  French,  wtien  she  cannot  pronounce 
correctly  Mmole  words  ill  that  language? 
She  abused  tlie  sob,  as  in  tlie  numbers  by  Saint- 
Saens  and  Johns.  Nor  was  her  performance  al- 
ways free  from  tlie  reproach  of  musical  affecta- 
tion and  insincerity.  In  the  more  delicate  pas  - 
ages  the  varnish  of  refinement  was  thin.  Bhe 
was  applauded  heartily  after  each  number,  and 
slie  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  song  by  Mrs.  Beach 
and  the  delightful  melody  by  Pessavd. 

In  the  accompaniments  Mr.  Foote  displayed 
I earnestness  and  a ligneous  touch.  His  perform- 
| mice  of  the  solo  numbers  was  hard,  not  always 
rhythmical,  and  at  times  slovenly. 

Philip  Hale. 


William,  the  Emperor,  keeps  haranguing  j 
his  officers  and.  men  against  gambling,  which  i 
is  an  old  German  vice.  Tacitus  told  us  long 
ago:  “What  is  marvelous,  playing  at  dice 
is  one  of  their  most  serious  employments, 
and  even  sober  they  are  gamesters ; nay,  so 
desperately  do  they  venture  upon  the  chance 
of  winning  or  losing  that,  when  their  whole 
"substance  is  played  away,  they  stake  their 
liberty  and  their  persons  upon  one  and  the 
last  throw.  The  loser  goes  calmly  into  vol- 
untary bondage.” 


the  cLitiroo irtl r tutu  nr.u,i. 

An  effort  Is  now  making  to  have  tho  moro 
famous  bells  of  this  city  ” put  In  order  and 
rung  in  tho  Interest  of  tho  musical  education 
of  the  people.”  But  is  this  effort  to  be  en- 
couraged or  praised  without  reserve? 

It  is  truo  that  the  bell  is  never  to  be  men- 
tioned without  respect.  Campanology  is  a 
1 most  fascinating  study.  There  is  no  need  of 
peering  about  in  tho  faint  dawn  of  the  world, 

1 but  it  may  bo  said  that  the  bell  is  old,  very 
old.  Barbarians  and  Romans,  Greeks  and 
Syrians,  temples  and  battlo  fields  knew  its 
use.  They  wore  in  the  religious  services  ot 
the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  wherever,  in 
fact,  Buddhists  worshipped,  before  tlie  start 
of  the  Christian  calendar.  Jewish  high 
priests  wore  bells.  Capt.  Burton  tells  us 
that  there  was  a symbolical  meaning  of  the 
bell,  as  shown  In  the  slstrum  of  Isis,  “ the 
movement  and  mixture  of  the  elements, 
which  is  denoted  by  clattering  noise.’’  But 
the  strict  Moslem  will  not  endure  the  bell,  or 
its  modifications ; and  so  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing the,  sweet  cry  of  tlie  Mu’ezzin  calling  men 
to  prayer  was  heard  in  New  York,  even  in 
Union  Square. 

Then  think:  of  the  sound  of  tho  bell  in 
literature— treatises  on  campanology  from  the 
“De  Tintlnnabulis”  of  Hieronymus  Magius 
(1608)  to  tlie  great  work,  “La  Cloche,”  by  J. 

D.  Blavignac  of  Geneva  (1877);  poems  or 
poetic  allusions  by  Schiller,  Father  l’rout,  , 
Tennyson,  Poe,  Ingelow,  Longfellow,  Cow- 
| per,  Southey,  Moore;  the  list  is  endless;  nor  | 
j should  Hood’s  “ Evening  Bells,’’ which  tell 

*•  Of  Yorkshire  cake3  and  crumpets  prime, 

And  letters  only  Just  In  time!” 

i be  forgotten.  What  would  Hugo’s  “Notre 
Dame  ” he  without  its  bells?  Then  there  is 
that  ghastly,  weird  tale  by  Herman  Melville. 

Or  think  of  its  note  in  history,  in  fable,  and 
in  tradition  that  is  often  more  real  than  his- 
tory. The  bells  cheered  Whittington ; they 
perplexed  Panurge.  The  bell  added  terror  to 
tlie  scene  of  bloody  slaughter  in  Paris  that 
wild  night.  The  King  of  Spain  heard  the 
great  bell  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sarragossa,  in 
Arragon,  toll  of  its  own  will,  and  he  then 
knew  that  Death  was  at  the  door. 

Our  predecessors  in  New  England  heard  the 
village  bell  at  noon  and  at  9 o’clock  of  the 
evening  and  they  were  comforted  thereby.  A 
heavy  house  bell  sounded  the  hours  of  meals. 
We  are  a more  nervous  people.  To  many  of 
us  the  bell  is  merely  an  irritant,  whether  it 
be  in  crowded  street  car  or  in  church  steeple, 
whether  it  be  jabbed  viciously  in  our  own 
house  by  impatient  messenger  or  touched 
cautiously  by  questioning  sneak  . thief. 
Happy  is  that  home  in  which  no  bell  is  rung 
so  that  the  dweller  suffers  thereby.  Never 
should  a human  being  be  summoned  to  life 
from  sleep  by  the  clanging  of  reproach.  Let 
him  awaken  naturally  or  let  him  hear  with 
half-shut  eyes,  as  Montaigne  iu  his  infancy, 
sweet  music  played  without. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  disputed  that  church  bells 
in  active  exercise  are  a source  of  torment  to 
many  in  a crowded  city.  Not  without  reason 
have  physicians  in  certain  towns  protested 
against  chimes  and  other  busy  bells.  To  the 
sick  person,  to  the  one  tormented  by  nervous 
depression  and  to  the  student,  the  people— 
“ah,  the  people— they  that  dwell  In  the 
steeple”— are  truly  “neither  man  nor 
woman,  neither  brute  nor  human ; they  are 
ghouls.’’ 

For  some  reason  or  other  chimes  do  not 
thrive  in  our  climate.  Like  singers,  their 
throats  need  constant  attention  ; their  vocal 
chords  are  strained;  their  intonation  is  im- 
pure. Let  the  bells  be  treated  properly,  and 
let  the  chimes  be  tuned,  so  that  tlie  suffer- 
ing of  humanity  may  be  alleviated.  But  to 
encourage  more  frequent  ringing,  to  intro- 
duce tlie  full  system  of  rounds,  grandsires, 
major  and  royal  bobs,  triples,  caters  and 
cinques— that  is  a different  matter. 


the  Fifth  of  the  Suffolk  Musicales  in 
Music  Hall. 

Miss  Grace  Dyer,  mezzo-soprano;  Dr.  C.  B. 
Davi9,  tenor ; Mr.  J.  T.  Ibotnas,  bass;  Mr.  Gor- 
don. viol. nist;  Miss  Marguerite  Aenew,  pianist, 
and  tlie  Harvard  bate  Quart,  -He  appeared  at  tlie 
Suffolk  Musicals  given  in  Music  Hall  last  even- 
ing. 

Miss  Grace  Dyer,  it  is  said,  is  fresli  from  study 
in  Europe,  it  won  id  be  uiilair  to  judge  ot  her 
vocal  ability  from  her  performance  last  even- 
ing. as  she  Whs  evidently  not  in  her  normal 
physical  condition,  and  undoubtedly  was  suffer- 
ing from  a severe  cold.  Nor  do  tlie  efforts  ot 
tile  other  singers  and  the  player*  call  (or  com- 
ment. Tne  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  concert 
was  the  appearance  ot  tlie  Harvard  Male  Quar- 
tette. . f 

Such  concerts  give  littlo  pleasure  and  are  of 
very  little  educational  value.  Mr  r lower,  the 
manager,  was  disappointed  by  uio  rcaii'iii  ot 
Mr.  Jo-oif  y to  keen  bin  en  .rae*  mem  ; but  nr. 
Flower  .should.  not  in  turn  have  disappointed  ni> 
audience  by  inviting  it  to  bo  present  at  a musi 
cot  exhibition  t iat  was  (or  the  most  part  ama- 
teurish  to  the  last  degree.  j£ILIp  HaIiE. 


1 £ / Lr 


Another  case  of  burglary  in  the  Back  Bay 
district  is  reported.  Here  there  was  no  ap- 
parent carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  flat.  Late  in  the  afternoon  tho 
thieves  forced  open  a front  door  hy  means  of 
a chisel  and  then  helped  themselves  to  prop- 
erty as  they  saw  tit. 

These  robberies  are  becoming  so  frequent 
that  dwellers  in  Huntington  Avenue  and  the 
adjacent  streets  are  in  a state  of  uneasiness. 
Hardly  a week  passes  without  an  instance 
: f entrance  into  a servant’s  basement  room. 
These  rooms  are  naturally  unprotected  much 
sf  the  day,  aud  the  locks  are  often  of  tho 
flimsiest.  Then,  too,  iu  many  of  the  apart- 
ment houses,  one  key  will  tit  many  locks. 
The  keys  are  of  simple  device.  The  entrance  . 

3f  tho  thiefis  easy.  j 

But  where  nro  tne  police?  They  admit  the 
?xistenee  of  the  thieves;  they  say  with  nods 
and  winks  that  “They  know  thieves  are  at  i 
work.’’  But  they  do  not  catch  them.  In 
some  eases  they  content  themselves  with  ! 
saying  to  the  tenant*,  “ You  had  better  put 
new  locks  on  your  doors.’’ 

Are  there  enough  policemen  lu  tin*  dis- 
trict? 

How  often  is  a policeman  seen  in  either 
Huntingtcn  Avenue  or  West  Chester  Park? 

Owners  of  the  houses  should  lurnish  their 
tenants  with  proper  fortification.  Tenants 
ire  careless  in  allowing  unknown  persons  to 
enter  the  house  without  first  finding  out  their 
business.  But  when  all  this  is  granted,  why 
should  the  police  be  powerless  In  the  matter? 

In  New  York  State  you  can't  fish  in  your 
own  brook  or  pond  on  n Sunday.  Now  let 
there  be  national  legislation  against  pisca- 
torial mendacity. 

If  Mr.  Winby  of  London  brings  about  a 
race  between  his  four-cylinder  locomotive 
and  the  New  York  Central  “ 9*J0,”  how  many 
will  be  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  or  the 
regular  passenger  fare  to  be  able  to  say  “ I 
v as  there?  ’’ 

The  sight  of  a drunken,  blaspheming 
woman  of  200  pounds  weight  dr  a aged 
through  a street  of  the  City  Point  di  - 
trict  by  four  stalwart  policemen  at  the 
'rate  of  three  bloeks  an  hour  i3  not  of  advan- 
t go  to  public  moral*.  There  is  evident  need 
f another  patrol  wagon. 

Now  that  Mr.  lticimrd  Watson  Gilder  ap- 
ves  of  Lincoln’s  literary  style  we  all  may 
mire  unreservedly  the  Gettysburg  oration. 

The  failure  of  the  banking  house  of 
aquay  and  Hooker  of  Rome  and  Florence 
ill  te  heard  with  regret  by  the  many  Bos- 
nians who  have  been  so  courteously  treated 

the  firm  in  the  past. 

n discussion  of  the  Anarchistic  problem  j 

t it  never  be  forgotten  that  a Socialist  is  nc 
i Anarchist.  The  European  Socialist  is 
ouglitf ul  man  who  seeks  a remedy  for  ex 
ing  evils  by  prudent  and  peaceable  means 
.a  Anarchist  is  a wild  beast. 

Would  it  not  be  ironical  if  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum  at  Harvard  should  be  devoted  to  the 
osition  of  works  of  the  believers  in  pie  in 


^Tliey  now  dispute  whether  Greeley’s 
"■  gible  manuscript  made  him  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  compositor.  There  is  an  old 
*a#tng  that  the  man  who  furnishes  painfully 
accurate  and  clear  copy  is  treated  by  coin- 
iositors  with  less  consideration  than  that 
Ikown  the  careless  scrawler. 

The  boys  welcomed  the  ice  in  the  Public  I 
iarden,  but  1’.  was  ice  that  would  have,  been  ] 
orned  by  the  country  boy,  who,  like  Mr.  j 
swell's  pine  tree  on  Kalahdin,  knows  the  j 
pleader  of  winter.  For  true  enjoyment  in  | 
hating  there  must  be  a sense  of  loneliness,  of  j 
solalion.  So,  too,  there  i«  an  awful  pleasure  1 
q coabting  down  a long  hill,  when  all  is  so 
[Diet  and  so  unhuman  that  you  can  feel  the 
( the  earth  through  space,  a pleasure 
tterly  unknown  to  the  merry  crowd  at  a 
oboggan  slide. 

It  is  said  that  Sandow  of  to-day  is  not  In 
i perfect  physical  condition  of  the  Sandow 
last  summer.  Is  it  possible  that  our  rari- 
1 atmosphere  and  the  fret  of  our  Arneri- 
t life  have  told  unconsciously  on  Ids 
ength?  Or  is  it  another  instance  of  Chl- 


« Applied  Christianity  ” is  an  excellent,  a 
noble  thing,  and  would  there  were  more  of 
it.  But  the  phrase  seems  peculiar.  Yet 
there  is  applied  logic,  and  applied  mechanics, 
and  applied  sciences  in  general,  including,  no 
doubt,  plumbing ; so  why  not,  applied  Chris- 
tianity ? 

Silence  is  golden,  and  Mr,  Hinkcy  was  re- 
elected unanimously. 

The  news  of  the  serious  sickness  of  Rosina 
Yokes  will  be  heard  with  sincere  regret  by 
all  lovers  of  the  drama  and  of  womanhood. 
If  she  is  obliged  to  leave  the  stage,  life  will 
seem  to  lose  much  of  its  eayety,  for  she,  the 
apparent  incarnation  of  vitality,  has  amused 
thousands  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  And 
in  the  midst  of  her  frolic,  the  good  aud  the 
generous  woman  was  always  seen. 

It  appears  that  Congressman  Champ 
Clark  was  prevented  from  striking  Mr. 
West  by  the  local  prejudice  against  tho  use 
of  white  fists  against  a negro.  So  he  tried  to 
carve  his  adversary’s  neck  with  a knife.  It 
is  surprising  that  Mr.  Clark  did  not  employ 
the  old  expedient  of  gouging,  once  so  popu- 
lar iu  the  Southwest.  For  in  gouging  there 
was,  by  the  code,  no  distinction  in  color. 

Emerson  once  said  that  Punch,  the  comic 
paper,  printed  one  good  joke  every  week. 
But  that  yvas  long  ago. 

And  here  is  Mr.  Rawlins  of  Utah  talking 
of  burning  witches  in  New  England. 
“Hanging”  and  “burning”  are  not  synony- 
mous words.  

It  sound*  incredible,  but  even  ffn  this 
weatli  r,  that  ranges  from  slush  to  ice, 
women  with  low  shoes  and  clocked  stockings 
are  in  evidence  in  our  streets. 

Oscar  Wilde’s  "A  Woman  of  No  Impor- 
tance,” known  to  scoffers  as  “A  play  of  No 
Importance,”  is  pronounced,  after  its  per- 
formance in  New  York,  as  an  “intellectual 
success.”  But  the  examples  of  wit  given  are 
chiefly  examples  of  insinc.-rity  and  flip- 
pancy. “ The  world,”  says  one  of  the  char- 
acters, “was  made  for  man,  not  for  woman.” 
'This  was  known  to  the  cave  dwellers  and  the 
mound  builders.  The  history  of  the  world  i* 
one  long  commentary.  And  you,  Oscar,  have 
just  discovered  the  text?  Why,  where  have 
you  been  all  these  years? 

i^ci 


uuey,  Schoeffel  <fc  4»rau  sensibly  refuse 
■ privilege  of  passing  fffcwern  over  the  foot- 
nts  to  singers  In  their  company.  As  a g'-n- 
rule.  the  poorer  tho  singer  the  greater 

. profusion  of  flowers. 


And  so  Bjornson,  the  probable  idol  of  the 
next  cult,  the  earnest  Republican  has  ac- 
cepted the  grand  cordon  and  star  of  the  Older 
of  St.  Olaf  from  King  Oscar.  It  is  hard  for 
any  Republican,  European  or  American  to 
refuse  a decoration.  Wagner,  with  all  his. 
faults,  was  in  this  respect  an  exception. 

Whether  Mrs.  Zella  Nicolaus  is  on  the  At- 
lantic or  in  New  York,  she  bears  a -striking  , 
resemblance  to  a woman  once  well  known  in  | 
this  town  who  was  at  one  time  a lobbyist  m 
Washington. 

Some  surprise  is  expressed  that  a man  who  ; 
died  the  other  day  at  Attleboro’  should  have  | 
changed  his  name  often  and  without  sinister 
intent  But  what  one  of  mortal  men  lias  not 
at  some  time  in  his  life  desired  another  name. 

The  causes  of  such  desire  are  various,  dis- 
grace or  fancied  disgrace,  brought  by  another 
of  the  name ; the  inability  to  live  up  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  which  must  have 
ire  ted  the  younger  Mozarts  or  any  of  the 
sons  of  Dickens;  the  boredom  of  constan  tly 

being  at  the  mercy  of  a punster,  as  when 
v„ur  name  is  Swett,  or  Hand,  or  Lord,  or 
Hart,  or  Brown,  or  Beard.  Why  should  not 
a man  change  his  name  with  his  skin  every 
seven  years  ? 

Women  have  here  an  advantage.  Here 
possibly  is  a solution  of  their  willingness  to 
wed  Often  a woman  of  sonorous  or  enchant- 
ing name,  of  fragrant  or  polysyllabic  name,  j 
will  jump  eagerly  at  a male  whose  name  is 
without  distinction,  without  charm,  some- 
times associated  with  unpleasant  or  repulsive 

Ideas.  

The  name  of  Gladstone’s  valet,  Zadoc  Out- 
ram  suggests  a melodramatic  mystery,  and 
it  might  have  been  Invented  by  Wilkie  Col- 
lins.   

Ignorant  dispensers  of  drugs  and  com- 
pounders of  prescriptions  should  be  Pun- 
ched to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  he  oblige  l to  take  draughts  and 
pills;  and  there  should  not  be  the  possible 
ity  of  privileged  poNonbig. ___ 

A little  street  In  the  Back  Bay  district  is 
known  a*  .St.  Germain.  What  a lovely  name  1 | 
It  is  not  necessary  perhaps  to  inquire  into  its 
appropriateness.  The  authorities  apparently 
have  exhausted  the  roll  of  English  ansto- 
,rats  and  are  now  plunging  madly  into 
France  Apartment  houses  will  soon  spring 
up.  and  the  Louvre,  the  TI.eleme  the  luiler- 
les  will  be  t!>  oiling  places  of  honest  or 
dishonest  1 nk 


v ^ r _____ 

Hffls  an  instance  of  the  imitative  faculty 
i to  be  observed  in  apes  and  children.  A w o. 

I man  crossing  tho  street  raises  her  uress, 

1 often  awkwardly  by  clutching  it  behind  her 
’ as  though  she  feared  it  was  about  to  leave, 
her  instead  of  catching  it  cOquettishly  at  the 
side.  The  little  girl  with  her  clutches  her 
little  dress,  although  it  is  far  removed  fronij 

her  ankles. 

A TOXOLOCICAL  SIAETCH. 

The  trial  of  a celebrated  case  in  New  York 
brings  to  the  mind  the  thought  that  whether 
the  accused  be  innocent  or  guilty,  the  art  ° 
poisoning  in  these  days  is  not  cultivated  with 
zest  or  skill.  Even  in  modern  romantic  and 
melodramatic  literature  the  poisoner  works 
in  a crude  fashion  ; his  one  idea  is  to  get  tne 
poison  into  the  stomach  of  the  victim.  De- 
tection is  almost  inevitable,  and  punishment 
follows.  To  be  sure  there  is  “Rappaccim  s 
Daughter,”  and  the  heroine  in  " Armadale 
made  an  ingenious  attempt;  but.  as  a rule, 
there  is  no  toxological  finesse  in  present  fic- 
tion or  life.  ’ 

There  is  no  denying  that  Loeusta  was  an 
experienced  artist;  that  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  were,  and  some  say  are,  infamous  for 
poisonous  cunning;  that  the  wise  men  o 
Asia  were  very  wonderful  in  making  deadly 
all  that  is  naturally  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity.  There  are  many  wild  tales,  such 
as  that  of  the  Sultan  who  had  fed  on  poisons 
until  lie  killed  insects  by  letting  them  prick 
his  skin,  aud  men  and  women  by  breathing 

But  tho  Italians  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
showed  the  most  surprising  skill.  Italian 
removers  of  enemies  were  welcome  at  many 
a foreign  court,  for  they  were  subtle,  sure 
and,  at  the  same  time,  well  bred. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  some  famous 
instances,  without  particular  reference  to 
exactitude  of  date.  There  was  the  attempt 
to  kill  Louis  XL  by  rubbing  an  ointment  on 
the  corner  of  the  altar  step  on  which  he  was 
wont  to  kneel.  Gloves  and  bouquets  re- 
moved mighty  men  and  delicate  women. 
Yalets  pricked  their  masters  as  they  serve  1 
them  in  their  toilet.  Nails  steeped  in  aconite 
put  an  end  to  petty  quarrels.  Henry  of 
Castile  wore  boots  one  day,  and  never  took 
them  off  again.  A King  of  Grenada  should 
have  refused  the  adornment  of  a variegated  , 
royal  jacket.  There  was  a jealous  woman  I 
who  smiled  as  she  saw  her  rival  eat  the 
half  o£  a delicious  bird  that  had 
touched  the  poisoned  side  of  rtie  km  e 
used  by  a kissable  hand.  A torch  borne  be- 
fore a Cardinal  lighted  him  to  dusty  death. 
Perfumed  ducats  slew  a creditor  before  he 
could  sign  ihe  receipt.  There  was  poison  in 
the.  pommel  of  the  saddle  that  bore  apower-  | 
ful  queen.  It  is  said  that  Henry  the  Ein- 
1 peror  and  Pope  Clement  XIV.  were  poisoned 
in  a draught  of  the  holy  Eucharist  There 
were  still  more  subtle  devices,  too  horrible  j 
to  tell ; but  searchers  into  the  dark  yet  sp.en-  : 
did  history  of  the  Renaissance  and  students  i 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama  may  find  therein 

many  a shudder.  

Are  these  secrets  to  many  now  secrets  to 
all?  Is  there  yet  such  toxological  skill  in 
| venerable.  Asia?  Here,  at  least,  there  is 
crudeness.  Here  there  are  remedies.  But  of 

what  avail  would  stomach-pump  or  mustard 

1 have  been  when  jealousy  had  extended  fresh 
! roses  to  a rival?  Would  tariyak,  the  great 
counter-poison  of  the  East,  have  been  of  any 

USYet  there  is  subtle  poisoning  even  in  these 
degenerate  days.  The  careless  plumber  or 
the  greedy  landlord  is,  in  his  wav.  a lessener 
nf  the  race.  There  are  wall  papers  as  effica- 
cious as  the  deathly  books  told  of  in  the 
“ Arabian  Knights”  or  by  Dumas,  the  elder. 
There  are  public  rooms  where  foul  air  in- 
duces diseases.  But  these  methods  are  slow 
and  bungling— not  in  keeping  with  our 
boasted  civilization  ' The  smooth,  the  subtle 
Italian  w,as  more  merciful— that  is,  when  he 
merely  accommodated  a master  and  did  not 
| work  tor  his  own  pleasure. 

^ 

A 1-AIUUOX  OF  BtKTOK. 

Woman  is  a paradox  °r 
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go  greater  lengths  than  men  ^ ^os^^two 
Ina^avage  state  the°feuaale  warrior  is  most 
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net),  a recoil.  The  desire  to  bo  iinuaruai  may 
1 10  iutemoerauee  in  faultfinding.  as  tliomrti 
writer  said  to  the  public:  “You  see  this 
iger  or  cotnpoier.  He  is'  my  lnend.  You 
think  I theroloro  will  blow  the  horn  o(  Draise. 
Will  you  please  observe  the  dexterity  with 
which  1 insert  a knife  under  his  tilth  rib?  You 
will  admit  now  that  I am  honest.’’ 

Just  as  a soprano  of  entrancing  beauty  may  not 
receive  public  ami  full  acknowledgment  of  tlie 
glory  of  her  art  simply  becauso  the  reviewer 
shuts  bis  eyes  and  thinks"  Come,  come;  this  will' 
nevdfdo.  That  one  attack  was  not  direct;  that  I 
one  tone  was  below  the  true  pitch.”  And  the 
woman’s  beauty  thus  possibly  warped  abridg- 
ment in  an;  xpectad  manner. 

* * 

Let  V ' • -e  another  view  of  the  situation. 
Shout'  ‘‘reviewer  consider  tlie  fact,  that  Mr. 
SleAMf'who  mauls  the  piano  as  a butcher  his 
hg  block,  is  personally  a delightful  com- 
on,  ready  to  assist  the  unfortunate,  amiable 
m nis  wife  and  devoted  to  his  mother?  Cer- 
ainly  not.  Yet  if  the  reviewer  is  in  close  com- 
luinion  with  Mr.  Sledger  is  lie  likely  to  tell  the 
utii  about  the  latter’s  musical  awkwardness? 

as  a rule,  Mr.  Sledger  escapes  severity ; in 
jrtain,  although  incredible,  cases  he  is  openly, 
iilsoinely  praised.  Brethren,  these  things  should 
Kiot  he. 

Is  not  the  reviewer  better  prepared  for  his 
task  when  he  knows  nothing  about  the  per- 
sonality of  the  performer  or  the  composer? 
Does  he  not  derive  greater  musical  enjoyment 
when  the  able  performer  is  known  to  him  only 
across  the  footlights?  Is  it  any  real  pleasure 
to  learn  by  personal  acquaintance  that  a great  j 
pianist  is  passionately  addicted  to  mineral  ; 
water,  or  has  “an  unpleasant  habit  of  turning  | 
up  the  Kuave  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack?”  I 
once  saw  Malten,  who  is  regarded  by  certain 
impression  able  Americans  as  au  admirable 
singer,  scraping  the  gravy  off  a plate  by  means 
of  a plain,  ordinary  table  kui  e of  commerce, 
fihe  scraped  till  theglaziug  shrieked;  she  theii 
I swallowed  for  a moment  the  knife,  and  she 
smacked  her  lips.  She  survived  the  feat.  But 
whon  I saw  her  afterward  as  Xseult  1 saw  that, 
knife,  and  there  was  the  sickening  smell  of  the 
gravy  that  accompanies  German  boiled  beef. 

Nor  do  i wish  to  learn  by  direct  communica- 
tion that  the  composer  of  rare  musical  laucy  is 
a brute  at  home;  or  envious  suspicious,  a back-  i 
biter;  or  a parasite,  a treucher-frienil ; or  dull 
in  speech;  or  disinclined  to  pay  llis  washer- 
woman; or  even  a mail  of  »etiuomeut  and  an  j 
exploder  of  verbal  fireworKs\ 

Bet  the  performer  be  an  atheist  Or  a pedo- 
baptist:  an  abstainer  or  a toss-pot:  inwonversa- 
tion  a Boeotian  or  au  Athenian ; let  lii\  be  clad 
in  Jaeger  flannels  or  in  silk,  or  let  lYn  play  i 
without  underclothing:  what,  pray,  is  alythat? 
The  one  question  is  this:  Is  the  performance 
good  or  bad?  Whether  lie  be  a Bostonian  ora 
Peruvian,  heralded  or  unheralded,  a Social  . 
'Vjt,  or  unrecognized  in  society,  there  remains 
this  one  question.  Otherwise  reviewing,  t 
frfe  unto  kissing,  goes  hv  favor. 

*■*  *** 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  play 

the  solo  part  of  Beethoven’s  E fiat  concerto  for 
piano  at  a Symphony  concert  to  be  given  in  this 
city  m January. 

A concert  was  given  at  the  Mozarteum  in 
Salzburg,  in  memory  of  the  102J  anniversary 
of  tlie  death  of  Mozart.  Among  tlie  pieces 
played  were  MacDowell’s  "l)anse  Andalouse” 
from  “Ees  Orientales”  and  Brahms’s  “Tragic 
Overture.” 

The  news  that  Mr.  Ethelbert  Kevin,  a com- 
poser of  genuine  fancy  who  is  felicitous  in  the 
expression  of  his  fancy,  suffers  from  nervous 
prostration,  will  be  received  by  very  many  with 
unfeigned  regret. 

Mr.  Jerome  Buck  of  New  York  complains  of 
his  next  door  neighbor  on  account  of  incessant 
i'Hano,  organ  and  banjo  playing  in  the  neighbor’s 
laouse.  It  appears  that  the  neighbor’s  wife  is 
^passionately  devoted  to  music,”  and  she  plays 
ir  scales  without  the  uecessary  intermission 
the  proper  digestion  of  food.  At  tinvs  she 
’aves  her  scales,  an  I attacks  pieces  by  Pade- 
wskl,  selections  from  "Poor  Jonathan”  and 
The  Bast  Hope.”  Mr,  Buck  is  de- 
icribed  by  the  pianist  as  a “very  vio- 
lent tempered  person.”  According  to 
■.yss  Buck,  “poor  papa  is  desperate.”  and 
is  not  surprising  that  he  lias  appealed  to  the 
Hard  of  Health.  Tlie  question  before  the  board 
whether  the  immediate  playing  of  pianos, 
tans  and  banjo3  can  be  defined  legally  as 
.angerous  to  life  and  detrimental  to  health.” 
Buck,  it  appears,  is  reasonably  fond  of  music, 
when  there  is  music  in  his  house  the  neigh- 
s stop  their  own  musical  labors  and  throw 
ittles  and  things”  into  Mr.  Buck’s  yard. 

Philip  Hale. 

c.  / Jr 


Why  should  one  of  our  local  poets  have 
been  so  disturbed  when  he  was  accidentally' 
taken  on  an  ocean  steamer  for  a second-class 
passenger?  The  poet  should  be  tlie  epitome 
of  humanity.  His  poetry  should  be  first 
class,  but  he  should  sympathize  with  the 
dwellers  in  steerage  and  stoke-hole. 

Capt.  .Richard  Burton  over  twenty  years 
ago  used  the  word  “ eiephanteer”  to  describe 
the  man  who  has  charge  of  an  elephant.  But 
tlie  word  does  not  appear  in  the  .great 
English  dictionary  of  Murray. 
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"THE  MESSIAH." 

“Tho  Messiah  ” was  given  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  last  ovening  in  Music  Hall.  Tho  solo 
parts  wore  sung  by  Mrs.  Annie  Burch,  soprano. 
Miss  Carlotta  Desvignos,  alto,  Mr.  George  Simp- 
son, tenor,  and  Mr.  Gail  Dufft,  bass.  Mr.  Zerrahn 
conducted. 

The  clio^pses  wore  givon  with  the  accuracy, 
sonority  and  expression  that  characterize  the 
performances  of  Handel’s  favorite  oratorio  by 
our  honored  and  venerable  society. 

Tho  appoarar.co  of  Mr. . Simpson  recalls  many 
pleasant  event  t in  the  history  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn.  He  first  sang  for  tho  society  in  Music 
Hall  at  tho  festival  of  1857,  when  he  was 
first  heard,  May  21,  in  a morning!  per- 
formance of  "Tho  Creation.”  Mr. -‘John 
B.  Dw.glit  then  described  him  as  “a  very 
young  singer  iroin  Now  York,’’  who  won  favor 
ch  efiv  "by  a very  sweet,  pure,  easy  flowing 
voice.”  Our  follow-iowii'-mau,  Cliarlos  ft. 
Adams,  also  sang  at  this  festival,  as  did  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Bong.  Mr.  do  Ribas,  who  is  now  living,  clayed 
an  obon  fantasia,  and  Mr.  William  Mason 
appeared  as  a pianist.  Mr.  Simpson  was  also 
heard  in  concert,  in  “ i he  Messiah  and  in 
"Elijah”  at  this  estival.  Other  appearances 
of  Mr.  Simpson  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
wore  in  1802,  I860,  1807,  1808,  1871,  1875. 

It.  is  to  bo  regretted  tlia  air.  Simmon  was 
persuaded  to  appear  last  evening,  lor  present 
memories  were  disturbed  by  present  inade- 
quacy. Neither  in  voice,  nor  style,  nor  spirit, 
nor  accuracy  was  he  equal  to  tho  appointed 
ta-k. 

Am!  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Duff . no  one  of  the  soloists  was  worthy 
of  tho  occasion. 

Mrs,  Burch  has  a small  voice,  with  no  strength 
in  the  middle  register.  Her  upper  tones  last 
evening  were  above  the  true  pitch.  Her  por- 
for  mance  was  disfigured  by  a constant  tremolo. 

Miss  Desvignos  came  to  grief  iu  her  arias,  and 
indeed  committed  unpardonable  mistakes. 

Mr.  Dufft  is  not  wel  known  in  this  city ; the 
more's  the  pity.  He.  lias  a baritone  voice  of  sym- 
pathetic quality,  and  ill",  voice  is  well  posed. 
He  sang  in  good,  honest,  manly  style,  without 
affectation,  and  with  artistic  appreciation  oi  the 
music.  The  only  enthusiastic  or  spontaneous 
applause  awarded  a solo  singer  was  given  gener- 
ously to  him. 

ilio  work  of  the  orcliesir  v was.  in  the  main, 
good.  Occasionally,  as  in  "For  unto  u«,”  there 
was  a lack  of  precision. 

: ! v;r.  Mueller  playedlthe  trumpet  obbligato  to 
Mr.  Dutit’s  solo  admirably. 

remarkable  behavior  of  the  members 
llmrosch  Orchestra  Sunday  night  in 
New  York  will  remind  the  student  of  music 
of  the  scene  when  Haydn’s  “Farewell”, 
symphony  was  played.  It  is  to  be  deeply 
regretted  that  Mr.  Damrosch  is  so  absurdly 
thwarted  in  his  endeavors  to  give  the  peocle 
of  New  York  good  orchestral  music. 

— — — 

Overheard  in  a shop : Y oung  girl  to  clerk— 
“Have'  yfc'ff  a pretty  smoking  jacket?” 
Clerk— "Lady’s  or  gent’s?”  Surely  a sign 
1 of  the  times. 


MUSIC. 


The  Third  of  the  Adamowskl  Quar- 
tette Concerts  in  Chickering  Hall. 

The  Adamowskl  Quartette  gave  the  third 
concert  of  the  sixth  season  yesterday  afternoon 
iu  ChickeriDg  Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Quartette,  F minor,  op.  95 Beethoven 

Quartette,  1)  major,  op.  11 Tschaikowsky 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Adamowski  the 
memory  of  TschaiKowsky  would  not  have  been 
honored  publicly  in  this  city.  Mr.  Paur  ignored 
the  death  of  the  great  Russian,  although  his 
old  friends  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Enipsic 
showed  greater  musical  appreciation  and  better 
taste.  But  Mr.  Adamowski.  as  soloist  in  a 
Symphony  concert  and  as  leader  of  a string 
quartette,  remembered  that  one  of  the  few 
great  living  composers  was  removed  suddenly 
from  the  earth,  killed  by  a glass  of  water,  and 
as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  program  announced  the  F major  quartette 
by  Tschaikowsky : the  op.  22,  with  the  famous 
scherzo  of  the  odd  rhythm.  But  it  was  the  D 
major  quartette  that  was  played’,  the  one-  with 
the  andante  of  unearthly  beauty,  the  amlatite 
that  is  so  familiar,  yet  custom  has  not  staled  its 
charm.  This  andante  might  well  have  served 
as  the  requiem  of  the  composer. 

The  F minor  quartette  by  Beethoven  has  been 
desenhed  fantastically  as  a bridge  thrown  from 
tho  second  to  tlie  third  style.  Beethoven  him- 
self  cal  led  it  a " Qunri.ett  .sej'ioso."  It  was  writ- 
ten  in  the  fall  of  1810,  after  the  composer  had 
passed  through  a more  or  less  mysterious  lovo 
ail  air.  winch  embittered  him  for  a time,  and  it 
was  dedicated  to  the  Zmeskall  of  tlie  amusing 
looking-glass  correspondence.”  For  in  the 
every  day  life  of  Beethoven,  as  well  as 
in  liis  music,  the  grotesque  often  stands 
close  to  tlie  passionate  and  the  pathetic.  But 
there,  is  more  of  the  second  than  of  the  third 
style  m this  quartette.  Nothing  can  lie  more 
trankly  passionate,  more  intensely  Beetlioviau 
than  the  opening  allegro;  and,  indeed,  not  until  ) 
we  come  to  the  ulUfpK  to  nqiiat " do  we  find  the  ! 
later  Beethoven  of  dark  and  fantastical  corners.  | 
Now.  tlie  pi-oner,  tho  complete.lv  satisfactory  i 
performance  of  such  music  as  this  quartette  of 
Beethoven  makes  the  severest  demands  on  four 
t > layers.  It  is  true  that  the  quartette,  which  in 
Vienna  playeu  this  opus  first  in  1814.  was  given 
to  scratching,  laise  intonation  ahd  general 
roughness,  it  tradition  may  be  believed.  But 
there  are  organizat  ons  to-day  that  are  more  for- 
. tmiato  in  their  performance.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  such  music  is  beyond  tlie 
ITD.-enl  capabilities  ot  the  Adauiows'kl  Quar- 
tette, but  although  yesterday  the  plaver<  were 
sincere  in  their  efforts,  it  cannot  he  said  justly 
that  the  ensemble  was  immaculate  or  ihe  con- 
I ception  of  the  musical  ideas  above  criticism. 
There  was  improvement,  however,  m ono  re- 
spect; the ’cellist  did  not  usurp  constantly  at- 
tention, as  has  too  often  been  his  habit.  In  the 
Tschaikowsky  quartette  the  players  were  heard 
to  better  advantage. 

The  next  concert  will  be  given  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Jan.  IU. 

Philip  Hale. 


I Remember  t n aFvac'e.’rfation  is  iree. 

la  It  possible  that  there  are  still  Intelligent 
people  who  echo  the  tirades  of  Rowley,  Mose- 
jly  and  Ferdinand  Smyth  Stuart,  auti-vac- 
cinists?  If  such  lliore  be,  lot  thorn  consider 
[the  case  of  the  Morrison  family  right  In  this 
city.  Tho  three  vaccinated  members  have 
thus  far  escaped  small-pox.  Of  tho  other 
! nine,  one  has  died  of  the  disease  and  eight 
are  now  In  tho  small-pox  hospital. 


The  insane  talk  in  certain  quarters  against 
vaccination  may  be  compared  to  Dr.  Smyth’s 
celebrated  description  of  the  sweet  little 
child  who  after  inoculation  “ran  upon  all 
fours,  bellowing  like  a cow,  and  butting  with 
Its  head  like  a bull.” 


Yet  such  wild  opposers  as  Benjamin  Mose- 
ly  were  ridiculed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Witness  these  lines  of  a father  of 
a family : 

“OMosely!  thy  books,  mighty  phantasies  rousing. 

Full  oft  make  me  quake  for  my  heart’s  dearest  treas- 
ures; 

For  fancy,  in  dreams,  oft  presents  them  all  browsing 
On  commons,  just  like  little  Nebuchadnezzar*. 

There,  nibbling  at  thistles,  stand  Jem,  Joe  and  Mary; 

On  their  foreheads,  oh,  horrible!  crumpled  horns  bud. 
Here,  Tom  with  a tail,  and  poor  William  all  hairy. 
Reclined  In  a corner,  are  chewing  the  cud." 


At  a time  like  this  there  should  be  no;  con- 
cealment of  the  disease.  Such  concealment 
is  not  only  unpardonable  negligence  in  the 
household;  it  is  criminal  action  against  the 
health  of  the  citizens  of  tlie  town. 


And  again,  let  it  be  remembered  that  vac- 
cination is  free. 


“Glover’’  or  "Rndcliffe,”  what’s  in  a 
name?  Somehow  or  other,  “Annex”  had  a 
deeper  signification,  for  the  one  word 
summed  up  the  history  of  women  for  cen- 
turies. 


The  conservative  action  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  wishing  to  keep 
their  simple,  rooms  recalls  tlie  predicament 
of  the.  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  when 
they  were  moved  into  their  elegant  quarters 
in  tlie  new  Capitol  at  Albany.  The  Juu'ges 
were  at  once  obliged  to  live  up  to  the  rooms, 
and  they,  as  a first  step,  donned  gowns. 
Thus  tlie  extravagance  of  a State  forced 
judicial  dignity  in  dress.  


Two  hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago  to- 
day some  stage  players  “ were  apprehended  in 
London  by  troopers,  their  clothes  taken  away, 
and  themselves  carried  to  prison.”  We  do  not 
know  their  offence.  Perhaps  they  were 
guilty  of  singing  a topical  song  (for  topical 
songs  were  undoubtedly  known  to  former 
generations,  and  even  to  the  Egyptians  anil 
the  Chinese, who  invented  everything).  More 
likely  tlie  arrest  followed  an  ordinance  of  j 
Parliament  in  which  it  was  said  that  “ pub- 
lic sports  do  not  well  agree  with  public  ca- 
lamities, nor  public  stage  plays  with  the  sea- 
sons of  humiliation.”  These,  too,  are  hard 
times.  But,  while  we  bemoan  them  and  pity 
the  poor,  theatre  tickets  at  $2  50  find  ready 
purchasers;  and  Mr.  Irving  will  command  a j 

higher  price.  a 

Crabb’s  “Synonymes”  is  now  reeonra 
mended  by  certain  authorities  to  women  whtj 
are  apt  to  be  vague  and  hysterical  in  the  use1 
of  adjectives.  But  Crabb’s  book  is  deficient. 
It  gives  no  cbtc  to  the  nhrase  “She’s  a 
smooth  girl,”  nor  does  it  throw  any  light  on 
tlie  exact  meaning  of  tlie  word  “corker.”  1 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  psychologists  at, i 
Yale  propose  to  measure-  as  with  a yard]' 
stick  and  test  as  with  a tiibe-dreams  and  hal-f 
lucinations.  Let  us  still  have  some  pleasure 
j in  life.  And  why  disturb  the  joy  of  a de- 
lusion? 

This  is  St.  Thomas’s  Day;  St.  Thomas,  the 
patron  saint  of  arcnitects  and  builders.  The 
saint  was  a great  traveler,  and  he  knew  the 
countries  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  Bactrlans, 
[Ethiopians.  ’Twas  in  the.  Indies  that  he  met 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Brahmins. 

' On  tids  day  in  England  there  was  for  many 
years  a general  asking  of  alms  by  tlie  poor. 
The  gifts  ranged  from  corn  to  flannel  petti- 
Icoats.  The  day  was  on  account  of  this  prnc- 
itice  called  “Doieing  Day”  or  “Mumping 
Day.”  The  poor  that  asked  farmers  for  corn 
went  “a  corning.” 

When  staid  people  in  town  meeting  forget 
j the  dignity  of  the  occasion  and  apply  the 
words  “Judas”  and  “traitor”  to  each  other,  it 
I would  seem  that  they  should  submit  them- 
selves to  a city  government 

i Let  there  be  discrimination  in  the  matter 
of  minors  playing  dancing  on  the  stage. 

If  a healthy,  happy  child  under  the  age  of  15 
is  able  to  support  her  mother  who  would 
otherwise  be  without  moans,  should  tlie 
child,  be  condemned  by  any  society  to  idle- 
ness and  poverty?  It  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  the  average  stage  child  is  better 
nourished,  better  protected,  arid  is  happier 
and  better  enabled  to  earn  her  living  in  the 
future  than  hundreds  of  children  in  this  city 
who  are  lot  alone  by  any  regularly  organized 
society. 
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*■  collect  ” it,  or  *'«ollect  the  hill.' 


And  it  a person  spoke  unequivocally  and 
absolutely  by  the  card,  so  that  the  I’rofossor 
ot  Khetoric  oould  conscientiously  give  him  a 
perfect  mark,  whether  the  conversation  went 
in  shop,  pulpit,  court  room,  kitchen,  street. | 
car  or  club,  would  not  that  same  person  bo| 


udurable  prig, 
on! 


most  unwholesome 


In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that 
in  the  Central  Wheat  Market  of  London  an 
animal  that  has  “ been  killed  to  save  Its  life 
is  now  called  a ‘croker;”  that  is  to  say.  a 
"croker  is  a beast  which  has  been  afflicted 
with  some  of  the  many  diseases  to  which 
eatile  aft  liable,  and  whose  flesh,  for  that 
reason,  fetches  a much  smaller  price  than 
ilces  good,  wholesome  beef. ” But  what  L 
the  origin  of  “croker  ?”  The  word  in  the 
sixt-enth  century  meant  a cultivator  or  seller 
- of  saffron;  and  in  that  sense  it  is  now  obso- 
lete. In  slang  of  the  last  century,  “croker  ” 
meant  a groat,  or  four  pence.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  some  reference  to  cheapness  of  flesh 
in  the  revived  usage  of  the  word. 


A KEW  B.1COMAV. 


The  victim  of  the  Baconian  theory  is  well 
known ; not  the  believer  In  the  experimental 
and  inductive  system  of  natural  philosophy 
j taught  by  Bacon,  but  the  believer  in  the  1 
theory'  that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  attributed  | 
j generally  to  Shakspeare.  The  argument  of  | 

, such  Baconians  is  practically  this:  Shak- 1 
' speare  did  not  know  enough  to  write  his  | 
i plays ; Bacon  was  a learned,  a very'  learned  ) 
man;  therefore.  Bacon  wrote  “King  Lear,’’ 

| “Othello”  and  the  other  plays  that  are 
: known  to  the  common  herd  as  Shakspeare’s. 

I It  Is  not  to  be  denied  that  apparently 
rational  human  beings  have  believed  in  this 
monstrous  theory.  Some  have  goue  so  far  as 
to  find  a cryptogram  in  the  plays,  a belief 
that  presupposes  remarkable  accuracy  in  the 
proof  readers  of  those  early’  days,  when  the 
works  of  all  playwrights  were  pirated  and 
mangled,  when,  to  use  Heywood’s  apology, 
“Some  by  stonoeraphr  draw 
The  plot,  prat  1*  io  print  («carce  one  word  true), 
And  in  mat  lameness  it  bath  limped  so  long.” 
But  without  discussing  the  arguments 
urged  on  either  side,  let  us  consider  for  a 
, tnnment  the  case  of  Orville  W.  Owen,  M.  1)., 
Jwho  Is  the  author  of  “Sir  Francis  Bacon’s 
"Cipher  Story,  Discovered  and  Deciphered.” 
We  learn  from  an  appreciative  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Detroit  Journal,  for  Detroit 
claims  proudly  the  doctor  as  a citizen,  that^ 
this  is  Dr.  Owen's  “first  venture  in  the  field  j 
of  letters,  and  he  is  a man  who  has  reached 
middle  age;  that  he  has  never  shown  the 
slightest,  sign  of  possessing  unusual  or  ex- 
traordinary literary  skill  oi  genius.”  The 
claim  of  the  doctofr  eat  he  has  discovered  a 
cipher  in  the  v rks  of  Bacon  and  the  play  s of 
(Shakspe^.e  is  tnesefore  fully  established. 

But  the  doctor  i<  not  content  with  unmask - 
Vig  Shakspeare.-  He  revolutionizes  history.  1 
According  to  his  story  Bacon  was  the  author 
of  the  plays  and  poems  of  Green,  Peel,  Mar- 
lowe (whose  name,  by  the  way,  lie  spells 
without  the  final  e) ; all  the  works  of  Spenser, 
and  Burton’s  “Anatomy  of  Melancholy.” 
This,  however,  is  mere  sport,  a trifle,  io  the 
doctor's  graver  discovery,  which  is  this: 
“ Bacon  was  the  son  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth and  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter by  a secret  marriage,  and 

therefore  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne; 
• • Elizabeth,  in  her  last  sickness,  ac- 
ow  lodged  Bacon  as  her  son  to  the  doctor 
io  attended  her;  Elizabeth  was  poisoned, 
d afterward  strangled  in  her  bed  by  Kob- 
L Cecil,  and  various  other  startling  things 
at  historians  of  the  Elizabethan  era  have 
ver  set  down  in  the  books.” 

Ml  this  Is  published  “in  cheap  and  sub- 
mlial  firm  that  it  may  reach  those  who 
,ght  otherwise  he  debarred  from  Indul- 


iterary  luxury."  In  other  words, 


Is  revolutionized  history  to  be  had  at 


can  be  no  doubt  of  the  doctor’s  as- 
for  Sir  Francis  Bacon  gave  him  tho 
lion  in  a letter  written  in  hysterical 
ated  "London,  1023,”  and  beginning 

ar  sir.” 

inly  po’dlde  difficulty  In  convincing 
!d  of  the  truth  of  th-se  discoveries  Is 
:<>ncl»ely  by  Mr.  G?org-  P.  Goodale, 
tuhlishes  to  the  world  his  opinion  of 
her.”  The  objection  Is  this:  “No- 
s tfje'rlght  to  p **s  judgment  on  this 
ry  who  has  n<>t  first  read  the  book." 
a gigantic  task,  a ta»k  more  onerous 
-writing  of  allot  the  alleged  works 
peare,  with  the  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
i ix>ot-  And  this  first  volume  i«  only 
ction  to  the  “continuous  history  ” 
be  Dilbli«h‘-d  the  ordc.J 


panels  In  his  writings.”  / 


the 


Miss  Mathilde  RuecHger  and 
Von  Janko-Keyboard. 

Miss  Mathilda  Kuodigor.  assisted  by  an 
orchestra  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

K VV0  n coucort  iu  Bunfsioad  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  Tha  program  was  as  follows.  ^ 

UttUMI C'hupiu 

;;^^:-vi;t.w  ifuioi^u  - wo«n.r  ^ 

1 The olijool  of  tuut  concert  was  to  show  to  in  o 
audience  tl.e  aUege.l  merits  of  the  Janko-kay- 
boarJ.  Mias  Hueutger  first  read  an  essay  on 
••  The  Advantages  and  Possibilities  of  tho  said 
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mil  that  iuo  uossible  results  would  mako  for 
musical  righteousness  The “^““anyone  and 
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fwe““y-fivee! nor°aro  a dtzon  out  of  a hundred. 

predestinate  pianl-ts.  nnasihla  that  a 

i)„  the  outer  hand,  is  tt  not  nossioie  tiiat  a 
rigorous  use  of  tins  Keyboard  may  assist  in  eulu- 
v iiing  a mecuanism  tliat  is  cater-cousin  to  that 
' nrmgs  the  auto-uarp  within  the  aritsuo 
rc  ich  ol  many?  1*  this  keyboard  admirably  de- 
suined  for  tlio  purpose  of  cultivating  ihe  legato, 
which  is  so  liegiectod  in  these  days?  Would 
U. IS  keyboard  allow  a player  of  temperament 
lull  room  for  tho  display  of  temp. rameht?  | 

I Iii toriunaloiy  tor  Mi©  keyboard,  we  can  at 
J ‘ “t  only  judge  Of  it  by  the  oxluoitiou  of 
vesternay11  Unfortunately  lor  the  pianist,  we 
can'ou^y^udge  ot  her  abilities  as  displayed  u 
connection  witli  ibis  keyboard,  « 

nesetb.nirs  then,  maybe  said  justly,  after 
tlui  Der.orinanoc  of  yesterday.  There  was  little 
cantabile  of  tender  or  passionate  beauty,  there 
w^  So  display  of  strength.  Dithcult  Plages, 
as  in  ttie  concerto,  did  ndt  seem  the  easier,  as 
Dlayod  on  this  keyboard,  to  either  the  ear  or  the 
Pvn  I'.  weru  ragged  runs,  there  were  un- 

?ormancee,UieTe  wm°  nehlwr ‘‘brllhancy  'nor 

ca!S  decision  that"  \T Tup  posed*1 ‘to  b?»  chTrac- 
uristic  o sucli  labor  Having  maenmes  and 
•'sui  t*  and  short  roads  to  technique-  . . 

Ti,i8  keyboard,  manipulated  by  others,  might 
eiv  more  satisfactory  results.  Mi;s  tvuedigor 
Sight  appear  to  far  better  advantage  it  she 
Played  on  the  ordinary  keyboard  ^ 


Christinas  as  now  observed  in  this  country 
is  more  or  less  of  a grand  gift  enterprise.  It ! 
is  no  longer  a day  of  innocent  revelry  an 
honest  rejoicing,  the  English  day  of  fro 
and  good  cheer  so  lovingly  described  by 
Irving.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  tliat 
Christmas  is  no  longer  a day;  it  is  rather  a 
season  of  the  presentation  'and  the  accept- 
ance of  presents,  seldom  adapted  to  the  want 
of  the  receiver  and  often  beyond  the  means 
of  the  giver. 


What  child  now  really  believes  in  Santa  j 
Claus’  Has  not  education  come  to  such  a 
pass’  that  your  little  girl  can  tell  the 
,,rlgin  of  the  myth?  What  are  the  holly 
and  the  ivy  and  the  mistletoe  to  this 
degenerate  race?  The  girl  who  would  stand 
beneath  the  mistletoe  in  these  days  would  in- 
terrupt the  lover  in  his  receiving  of  the  for- 
feit by  explaining  at  length  the  derivation  of 
the  custom  from  Druidic  worship,  and  it  is 
possible  that  she  would  refer  to  the  Mound 
Builders  and  Mylitta. 


Have  we  not  lost  largely  the  heartiness  of 
the  old  English  stock  ? Too  many  of  us  come 
in  direct  line  from  the  lank  quarrelers  with 
minc’d  pies  and  disparagers  of  plum  porridge. 
Then,  it  is  apparently  easier  to  plunge  in  o 
a shop  and  buy  at  random  something  to  give 
a friend  than  it  is  to  entertain  him- for  a day 


The  perplexed  father,  as  he  now  stands 
looking  at  the  windows  of  a toy  store,  is  a 
sad  sight.  Does  he  foresee  the  early  evening 
of  the  25th?  Little  Jane  will  then  have 
sucked  off  the  paint  from  tho  pretty  toy 
pump.  Manly  little  Henry  will  have  a 
smarting  thumb  from  injudicious  use  of  the 
chisel  taken  from  the  new  box  of  tools. 
Sweet  Alice  will  bawl  incessantly  over  a 
broken  doll’s  head.  The  results  of  the 
money  spent  in  toys  and  candy  are  too  often, 
before  cock-crow  of  the  26th,  nothing  but  dis. 
appointment,  fretfulness  and  suggestions  of 
colic. 


Or  Mrs.  Smith  says  to  Mrs.  Brown,  “M  hat 


would  your  dear  husband  like  for  Christmas 
1 wish  to  give  him  something.”  Tile  Browns 
talk  over  the  possible  pecuniary  extent  of 
Smithian  generosity  and  they  settle  oil  some- 
thing that  will  cost,  say  $3  TO.  'I  hen  Mrs. 
Brown  sees  Mrs.  Smith  and  names  the  gift. 
And  then  tho  Browns  feel  that  they  must 
make  the  Smiths  a present,  and  there  is  talk 
of  bargain  counters  or  something  of  their 
own  they  no  longer  care  for.  There  is  an  ex- 
change. Often  one  of  the  negotiators  in  the 
transaction  feels  that  the  other  is  in  from 
.15  to  $1  50.  Then  there’s  coolness. 


Why  should  there  not  be  a General  Ex- 
change (or  Christmas  presents,  so  that  after 
the  holiday  misfits  can  be  put  in  a common 
pool  or  traded  awa  ? 


Are  we  a truly  civilized  people  when  there 
is  a demand  for  novels  stuffed  with  illustra- 
tions? Is  not  one  of  the  chief  charms  in 
novel  reading  the  imagining  how  the  hero, 
the  heroine  and  the  genteel  villain  looked? 
In  these  new  editions  Sou  cannot  go  a page 
without  running  against  some  impertinent 
drawing  of  a commonplace  scene  or  accurate 
reproduction  of  an  uninteresting  room.  Then 
I lie  novel  is  put  up  in  a box.  as  though  it 
were  a “ fry.” 


> 


Do  women  really  believe  that  the  coats 
with  flaring  capes,  now  in  fashion,  are  in 
many  cases  becoming? 


4£.<i  z3  ~ /ffjL 

Suicides  from  despondency  occasioned  y 
lack  of  work  are  reported.  It  is  n0‘0^ 
tention  to  point  a moral  by  fitting  cases  where 
poor  mortals  availed  themselves  of  the  open 
door  of  Epictetus.  Moralists  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  present  have  argued  the  ques- 
tion of  suicide.  Saint  Augustine  and  the 
author  of  “L’Anti-Hegesias’  have  advanced 
singular  views.  It  is  bv  the  great  majority, 
however,  determined  that  it  is  t he  par 
brave  man  to  bear  up  against  all  ills  of  body 
and  mind.  


But  were  you  ever  out  of  work?  Do  you 
know  that  strange  feeling  when  you  waltz 
that  no  money  is  likely  to  come  n that  you 
may  in  turn  pay  it  out  for  food,  clothes  and 
shelter?  


Let  us  leave  out  of  the  question  all  senti- 
mentalism, all  thought  of  dependent  mother, 
or  wife,  or  children.  Take  one  case,  and  un- 
fortunately it  is  not  one  that  is  uncommon. 
A man  of  education,  with  simple  tastes,  is 
obliged  to  earn  bis  living  by  spinning 
thoughts  from  his  brain.  He  sells  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  language  to  a pub- 
lisher, say,  once  a week  or  once  a . day,  and 
In  return  he  receives  money,  Suddenly, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  lie  is  told  that 
his  services  are  no  longer  wanted.  A smaU 
salary  did  not  allow  of  saving.  He  practi- 
cally has  nothing. 


But  you  say  he  can  easily  find  another  po- 
sition. Where?  In  times  like  these  re- 
trenchment is  the  motto  in  the  cfountl"« 
room.  Shall  another  be  displaced  to  make 
room  for  him?  The  unfortunate  one  goes 
from  friend  to  friend,  from  office  to  office. 
Nobody  disputes  his  ability;  there  seems 
he  no  place  for  him.  Once  out  of  the  ranks, 
they  sfeem  closed  against  him. 


Let  him  try  manual  labor,  you  say?  He 
may  be  physically  unfitted  for  it.  He  is 
willing,  however;  for  does  he  not  now  envy 
the  man  with  the  shovel  or  the  pick.  But 

how  many  laborers, ‘better  fitted  than  he  is, 

are  now  without  work? 


What  wonder  that,  finding  friends  grow 
shy  of  his  approach,  acquaintances  floe  from 
his  face,  and  all  doors  but  one  are  shut  to 
him  he  finally,  morbid,  despairing,  convinced 
of  the  cruelty  of  life,  turns  to  the  one  open 
door  tho  door  of  Epictetus  ? The  bystander, 
who’ knows  the  struggles  of  life,  may  say  in 
such  an  event,  “ I do  not  approve  the  deed, 
but  I understand  it.” 


And  then  the  Incongruity  in  gifts.  There 
Is  the  book  that  is  never  appreciated  by  the 
receiver.  There  is  the  box  of  cigars,  fra- 
grant,  moist  cigars  which  would  have  melted 
the  heart  of  King  James  I.,  and  they  are 
given  to  the  man  who  is  allowed  to  smoke 
only  In  the  kitchen  after  tho  cook  has  aban- 
doned the  scene  of  her  dally  sway.  A pair 
of  handsome  sleeve  buttons  sometimes  leads 
the  receiver  to  extravagance,  just  as  the 
downfall  of  Samuel  Titmarsli  dated  from  his 
wearing  the  great  Hoggarty  diamond. 


If  it  is  thought  that  The  Players  Club  hon- 
ors Mr.  Francis  Wilson  by  choosing  him  as 
Director  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  M r. 
Jefferson’s  call  to  the  Presidency,  the  club  is 
also  honored  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  acceptance. 
For  he  is  more  than  a fun  maker,  an  eccen- 
tric comedian.  lie  is  of  sweet  and  generous 
disposition.  He  is  a mail  of  cultivated 
tastes;  lie  is  a passionate  collector  of  books. 
And  in  his  profession,  he  is  an  individuality. 
Among  raisers  of  laughter,  lie  stands  apart; 
he  is  indeed  a “merry  monarch.” 


Weston,  the  pedestrian,  beat  the  scheduled 
time,  and  there  will  be  a shout  “Another 
triumph  for  vegetarianism.”  But  if  he  rel- 
islied  well  his  beefsteak,  might  he  not  sur- 
pass ills  own  records? 


It  was  a cow  that  burned  Chicago,  and 
hero  in  Union  Park  a light  between  a dog 
and  a cat  called  out  the  fire  department.  Are 
animals  pyromnniacs?  I)o  ttiey  enjoy  the 
blaze  and  the  confusion?  The  inner  con-  . 
Kciousness  of  the  so-called  brute  is  as  yet 
imperfectly  understood. 


& 
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BOSTON,  December  17,  1893. 

TSS  LILIAN  CARLLSMITH  gave  a song 

recital  in  ChickeringHall  Monday  evening,  the  11th. 
Ijhe  w as  assisted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  pianist.  The  pro- 
I'Fani  was  as  follows  : 

fills  of  Christmas  songs Cornelius 

lour!  viens aider  ” Saint- Saens 

(ping  up  from  Richmond  ” ( 

n Irish  folk  song ’ Foote 

oumanian  Gypsy  song.  No.  2 Johns 

%on  jour,  Suzon” Pessard 

tacv Mrs  Beach 

” Cole 

, bid  your  faithful  Ariel  fly  ” T.  Linley,  Jr. 

krcarolle,  F minor,  for  piano Rubinstein 

pltz,  E major,  for  piano Moszkowsky 

py  true  love  lies  asleep  ” Miss  Lang 

Tfe  Scuttle  Hatt” Felton 

The  Garden  of  Roses  i , 

lApril  Weather  ” f •" Miss  LanS 

yptian  song Chadwick 

i perdu  celle  ” N.  G.  Bach 

from  a Dalekarlian  dance Anon. 

long  program,  as  you  see  ; and  indeed  it  was  a long 
to  hear. 

Miss  Carllsmith  has,  it  is  true,  improved  in  certain  re- 
jects during  the  last  three  years.  Her  intonation  is 
itrer,  although  it  is  not  yet  faultless.  Her  attack  is 
leaner  and  more  precise.  Her  enunciation  is,  as  a rule, 
ellent.  She  is  evidently  ambitious,  and  I have  no 
bt  but  that  she  is  diligent  in  her  work.  Unfortunately 
voice  is  not  properly  placed.  If  Scalchi  is  a quartet, 
s Carllsmith  is  a sextet,  possibly  an  octet.  When  Miss 
iarllsmith  wishes  to  produce  a great  effect  she  forces 
jme  ; and  when  certain  notes  in  a song  afford  display  for 
ier  better  tones  she  italicizes  those  notes  without  regard 
thqir  position  in  the  musical  sentence,  careless  of  the 
mpanying  words.  Her  emotions  as  a singer  smack  of 
lincerity.  She  seems  to  be  without  imagination.  And 
whatever  she  does  there  is  an  absence  of  native  musi- 
1 refinement. 

jAlthough  the  songs  by  Saint  Saens,  Pessard  and  N.  G. 
,ch  are  provided  with  translations  into  English,  which 
e indeed  printed  in  the  program  book  Miss  Carll- 
lith  indulged  herself  in  a display  of  French,  I am  sure  it 
French,  for  by  paying  close  attention  I made  out  such 
ds  as  “ Amour  ” and  “ Bon  jour  ” and  “J’ai.”  But  it 
s the  French  of  Chaucer’s  nonne,  a prioress, 

After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 

For  Frensch  of  Parys  was  to  hire  unknowe. 

liss  Carllsmith  was  applauded  heartily  by  a large  audi- 
e.  She  was  recalled,  and  twice  was  she  obliged  to  re- 
,t  a number. 

[r.  Foote  played  the  accompaniments  earnestly  and 
h a dry,  wooden  touch.  His  solo  numbers  were  deliv- 
d without  charm  of  tone,  and  at  times  his  technic  was 
nadequate. 

j£In  this  connection  let  me  quote  from  an  eminently  sen- 

ble  editorial  article  in  The  Musical  Courier  of  the  13th 

“But  first  and  foremost  a pianist  must  have  a musical 
ch.  It  is  born,  not  made.  Mr.  Lang  or  Mr.  Ehrlich 
ay  preach  about  the  ‘phrase’  and  the  ‘intellectual  col- 
ng  1 from  now  to  doomsday,  The  proof  of  the  touch  is 
!e  sound  thereof.”  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Some  of  the  songs  chosen  by  Miss  Carllsmith  were  sung 
i Boston,  it  is  said,  for  the  first  time.  Let  us  now  leave 
e singer  and  consider,  for  a moment,  the  subject  of  the 
mgs. 

* 

* * 

Gautier  once  apologized  for  writing  a book  by  saying  in 
he  preface  that  it  was  then  considered  as  indecent  for  a 
young  man  to  appear  in  society  without  his  book  as  it 
would  be  for  hiro  to  appear  without  his  trousers. 

Here  in  Boston  nearly  every  composer  feels  it  a solemn 
duty  to  burst  forth  into  song. 

But  there  are  many  varieties  of  song. 

* 

* * 

A well-known  composer  told  me  the  other  afternoon 
that  the  ide;  song  was  the  one  written  for  a first-class 
singer  and  an  audience  of  three.  He  did  not  state  whether 
the  composer  should  have  the  privilege  of  picking  out  the 
three,  “the  most  senseless  and  fit.” 

It  is  a. quest  ion  in  my  mind  whether  Hie  definition  will 
stand  fire,  But  evidently  some  of  aifir  local  composers 
adopt  it  as  a.  working  hypothesis.  V,. .here  the 

composer  of  ^srr^'jf.Amon< 

Tspags  are  -^0%  afcs*" 


Too  many  of  th* *ise  local  composers  forget  the  great 
saying  of  Walt  Whitman,  the  summing  up  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Greeks  : "The  art  of  art,  the  glory  of  expression 
and  the  sunshine  of  the  light  of  letters  is  simplicity. 
Nothing  is  better  than  simplicity.  Nothing  can  make  up 
for  excess  or  for  the  lack  of  definiteness.  * * * Tospeakin 
literature  with  the  perfect  rectitude  and  insouciance  of 
the  movements  of  animals  and  the  unimpeachableness  of 
the  sentiment  of  trees  in  the  woods  and  grass  by  the  road- 
side is  the  flawless  triumph  of  art.  If  you  have  looked  on 
him  who  has  achieved  it  you  have  looked  on  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  artists  of  all  nations  and  times.  You  shall 1 
not  contemplate  the  flight  of  the  gray  gull  over  the  bay,  or 
the  mettlesome  action  of  the  blood  horse,  or  the  tall  leaning, 
of  sunflowers  on  their  stalk,  or  the  appearance  of  the  sun 
journeying  through  heaven,  or  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  afterward  with  any  more  satisfaction  than  you  shall 
contemplate  him.”  And  how  hard  a thing  is  this  sim- 
plicity ! 


Let  me  take  some  examples. 

Here  is  Ethelbert  Nevin,  who,  I regret  to  say,  is  now  a 
,,  victim  of  nervous  prostration.  A volume  of  ten  songs 
by  him  has  just  appeared.  Each  song  bears  the  familiar 
n hallmark  of  Nevin.  When  I hear  a melody  by  him  I 
think  of  William  Blake’s 

Piping  down  tfia^aileys  wild, 

Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee. 

And  by  the  way,  Nevin  could  write  the  music  for  Blake’s 
“Chimney  Sweeper,”  if  anyoie  could. 

! Take,  for  instance,  Nevin’s  setting  of  Stevenson’s  “ Ev’ry 
night  my  pray’rs  I say.”  It  is  a song  of  only  a page  and 
it  was  written  four  years  ago.  Is  it  not  simplicity  itself  ? 
There  is  no  puerility,  there  is  no  triviality  ; there  is  no  af- 

Come  now, 
The  music 

song  from  j 
You  find ) 


fectation,  as  though  the  composer  said  aloud  . 

I unbend  and  show  you  how  simple  lean  be.” 
is  as  frank  as  is  the  text. 

Or  take  the  charming  setting  of  Orsola’s 
“ Par  le  Glaive  ; ” or  in  fact  any  one  at  random 


first  of  all  a melody  apparently  spontaneous  ; you  find 
harmonies  that  support,  enrich,  but  do  not  call  the  at- 
tention away  from  the  singer  ; and  the  results  of  faithful 
technical  study  do  not  obtrude.  The  appeal  is  direct ; 
there  is  no  attempt  to  create  merely  a stimmung  ; and  in- 
deed for  that  in  a simple  song  there  is  hardly  time  or  room. 
I do  not  say  that  this  music  is  great  or  wonderful  or  un- 
approachable ; I do  not  say  that  it  is  always  absolutely 
original.  I do  say  that  Mr.  Nevin’s  songs  have  a peculiar 
fragrance  ; that  they  charm  ; that  they  at  times  move.  Do 
you  remember  “ Little  Boy  Blue  ? ” 


But  there  are  some  of  our  song  writers  who  begin  at  the 
other  end.  They  are  ambitious.  They  wish  to  continue 
the  work  of  Brahms,  the  song  writer,  even  before  he  is 
dead.  They  search  first  of  all  to  Lie  deep,  to  create  a 
mood,  to  suggest,  to  hint ; they  work  problems  ; they  do 
everything  but  sing  frankly  and  from  the  heart.  They 
have  studied  enough  ; they  are  industrious,  and  some- 
times one  almost  wishes  that  they  were  lazy.  Some  of  them 
have  shown  occasionally  that  they  could  write  without  af- 
fectation, and  then  they  appeared  to  best  advantage. 

They  forget  that  a short  song  is  not  a cantata.  Better 
a simple  melody  for  three  simple  verses  with  variety  only 
in  the  accompaniment  than  this  fretting  and  fuming  to  put 
in  colored  setting  each  word  of  each  verse. 

Or  is  a song  really  a song  when  it  demands  the  sweat  of 
an  imaginative  singer  to  make  it  intelligible  or  endurable? 
Is  Delsarte’s  “ Job,”  a vague  thing  of  thirty-two  measures 
twice  repeated,  a song  ? 


Has  not  Mr.  Lynes  written  pretty  tunes,  and  are  they  to\ 
be  condemned  because  they  are  simple  and  singable  ? 
Have  not  Messrs.  MacDowell  and  Chadwick  written  tunes 
that  appeal  to  any  simple  minded  hearer,  and  will  anyone 
deny  them  contrapuntal  facility  or  the  ability  to  splash 
color  all  over  the  page  if  they  are  so  inclined  ? ■ 

* 

* * 

Now,  take  the  case  of  Miss  Lang,  who  has  written  a few 
pleasing  melodies,  that  pleased  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
simplicity.  The  songs  that  were  sung  by  Miss  Carllsmith 
are  presumably  among  her  latest  compositions,  and  they 
are  smirched  with  affectation.  She  sets  Marion  Crawford 
to  music,  and  please  listen  to  the  first  sentence  : “ There 
is  a garden  of  roses  far  away  to  the  East,  where  a maiden 
lies  asleep  ; the  roses  have  no  thorns  in  that  garden;  antS| 
they  grow  softly  about  her,  to  make  a pillow  for  her  fair 
head.” 

Why  would  not  an  extract  from  “Sir  Francis  Bacon’s 
Cipher  Story,  Discovered  and  Deciphered  by  Orville  W. 
Owen,  M.  D.”  serve  as  well  ? Let  us  take  the  very  open- 
ing : 

^hus  leaning  on  my  elbow  I begin  the  letter  sw'  _.ed  wider  than  the 
wfcsky  and  earth  ; 

Ana  yet  the  spacious  breadth  o£  this  division, 
yAs  it  spreads  around  in  the  widest  circle, 

{Admits  the  mingling  of  the  four  great  guides  we  use, 

So  that  wehavenpneed  of  any  minute  rule 
■ V, make  the  opening  of  our  device  • * _ 

jpear  as  plainly  to  yofi  as  the  sun. 

UnuV  siiu's  g^L-*  P 


Tho  news  of  Mr.  Dwight's  roslgn. 
be  received  with  unfeigned  regie 
tlinse  that  know  hlui  ns  LUmirku 
man.  His  withdrawal  is  a public  lot 
places  nrc  not  easily  filled. 

So  poverty  has  driven  Louis  Kosstil 
Ills  library,  and  hook  collectors  will 
tlii/.e  with  him,  particularly  when  tin 
that  he  only  received  $050  for  tho  co 
of  a lifetime.  But  even  a great  prleu 
console  a man  for  parting  with  such 
urc.  To  your  true  lover  of  books,  the 
a rare  folio  or  panipliict  Is  us  moust 
the  sale  of  a wife. 

There  lias  been  wild  enthusiasm  i( 

a 

“Am* 


tain  musical  circle  in  New  York 
fact  that  wo  have  at  last  an 
symphony,  tho  work  of  Mr.  Dvorak.  n 
will  bo  remembered,  was  imported  iLfi 
country  by  Mrs.  Thurber,  and  at  comul 
ble  expense.  It  Is  on  this  account  the.  a 
painful  to  observe  that  other  musician.  \ 
tion  this  “Americanism,”  and  claim  tf 
tunes  arc  as  much  Celtic  or  Boheni 
negro.  More  than  this,  there  is  now 
debate  as  to  whether  a burlesque  of  “jl 
Doodle ’’was  introduced  In  the  Syt  i 
by  accident  or  with  deliberate  malice.  ' 

In  this  connection,  the  remarks  3 
Musical  Courier  aro  of  pertinency:  eJ 
rak’s  is  an  American  symphony 
Themes  from  negro  melodies;  compo  f 
Bohemian;  conducted  by  a Ilungar 
played  by  Germans  in  a hall  bui|l< 
Scotchman.  About  one-third  of  tlit 
ence  were  Americans  and  so  w'ere  than 
All  the  rest  of  it  was  anything  but 
* can.”  “ 

AC't  2 V - -7  ^ 


TIIE  GIFT  OP  LOI.IVKSS. 

If  a mother  were  allowed  to  wander' 
in  the  kingdom  of  wishes  she  would  t* 
peradventure  return  with  the  gift  of 
for  the  Christmas  enrichment  of  l:ei 
The  mother’s  choice  may  well  be  par 
if  she  has  a daughter,  for  in  spite  of  sa- 
philosophic  treatise,  beauty  Is  of  incalci  | 
advantage  to  a woman.  A man  like 
may  give  it  as  his  opinion  that 


Sr 


?B.| 

without  the  charms  of  wit  and  conWr.< 
is  of  no  great  force ; and  if  it  rm  ’ ' 
quests  it  does  so  in  the  manner  ol 
brave  Generals  who  immediately  sub' 
province,  but  know  not  how  to  kee  a 
but,  ironically  enough,  this  comme' 
found  in  a long  and  learned  essay  ok 
beauty  of  Helen,  and  if  she  had  be, 
favored  the  essay  would  not  have  v 
written.  But  how  about  this  beaut; 
man? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  popular  o', 
has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  haiie 
main.  Moses,  for  instance,  was  so  bea 
according*to  tradition,  that  passers-by 
fixed  to  look  at  him  when  he  was  you 
laborers  left  their  work.  ' , a , 

The  beauty  of  Alcibiades  made  him  a 
The  books  and  contemporaneous  life  m 
of  such  instances.  But  let  us  conskle 
moment  the  advantages  of  ugliness. 

By  ugliness  we  do  not  mean  a defo 
such  as  characterized  Pherecrates, 
never  had  a tooth,  or  the  young  man 
bus,  who  had  a triple  row  of  teeth.  ’ 
we  mean  the  ugliness  of  M;  gin  i’s  ’ 
who  so  fascinated  the  lady  at  Leitl 
“One  of  his  eyes  was  bottle-green. 

And  the  other  eye  was  out.  my  d- 
And  the  calves  of  his  u lcked-  • 

Were  more  than  two  feet  aooy.. 

We  mean  the  plain,  ordinary  ugl 
more  than  half  of  the  men  who  war. 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Why  does  the  mother  wish  for  bear, 
her  son?  That  he  may  find  it  of  : 
wooing ; for  the  mother  viows  her  chi 
as  future  wives  and  husbands.  It  i 
that  she  may  afterward  be  jealous  c 
woman  that  her  son  takes  as  wife,  b 
cannot  endure  the  thought  that  no__r 
could  possibly  be  fascinate!  by  Turn, 
then,  true  that  beauty  in  man  is  as  potc 
a talisman  or  love-potion?.1 

Let  us  listen  to  the  voice),  of  a Hindi 
the  Orientals,  of  all  peolple,  have  st 
these  subjects  most  decjply.  The  1 
would  probably  answer  tljie  inquirer  a 
lows:  “Beautiful  men  j begin  well 


O' 
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ct 

w 
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women,  who  do  all  tl  , v c./  n to  attract 
love  them  as  the  app  1 of  . eir  eye.-, 
cover  them  to  be  fools,  fold  them  to  ’ 
equals,  and  ■ lieedily  despise  .’  cm.  .It 
wise  La  the  ug!_.  man.  |.,  ho,  mi- 


» - - -...to  . . n. , 

_i  . , - 'mas  Eve.  It  was  a mel- 
benignant  moon — full,  strange  and  won- 
Did  it  remember  the  star  of 


dentil. 


The 


Boston 


: a b: 


staff  enough  for  a symphonic  poem. 

*t  is  tree  th.it  a composer  of  genius  could  no  doubt 
fit  music  to  a page  of  McCulloch’s  •'  Dictionary  of 
fee,"  such  a choice  of  text  would  seem  eccentric,  j 
Jre  is  Miss  Lang,  a young  maiden  not  without 
■ ability,  who  apparently  by  the  very  choice  of  her 
^^Rves  to  be  original,  to  do  something  new,  to  arouse 
. coif’n  ; whereas  her  chief  duty  is  to  tell  a story  simply 
WdesUv  as  becomes  a maiden.  Vet  1 am  aware  that 
abso?cal  woman  when  she  composes  too  otten  attempts 
of 


and 


cat! 


)iso ; md  pother  and  commotion  easily 
ran  . "ut  ness  Augusta  Holmes, 
ms  icteristic  of  woman  may  perhaps  be 
Iv  to,  • be  paradox  of  Sir  Richard  Burton,  that 
women  >r  nursing  the  sick  at  home  and  in 
ose  from  the  fascination  exerted  over  her  by 
melt  v and  the  sight  of  bodily  or  mental  anguish, 
is  gentle  enough,  but  she  is  vague  in  her  latest 
These  last  songs  are;  amorphous.  There  is 
e.  There  is  no  climax.  There  is  no  remern- 
icm  save  the  belief  that  the  singer  read  con- 
i a certain  number  of  notes. 


Johns  has  in  time  past  shown  a pretty 
and  genteel  melody.  But  what  the  deuce 
ing  fn  Rouinania,  'way  off  there  with  gyp- 


ip  was  surely  compulsory,  for  I can  only  with 
■ imagine  Mr.  Johns  really  enjoying  himself  away 
iton  and  his  friends. 


there  no  place  in  song  writing  for  symbolism ' 
lui  a decadent  ? 

depends  on  the  man.  How  many  Rimbauds,  how 
Morgues  are  there  in  the  ranks  of  these  panting, 
al  or  mvstic  Freuchmen? 

the  highest  flight  of  symbolism  to  be  compared 
bold, frank  statementof  an  ancient  Greek— " The 


Ninth  Concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra 

The  program  of  the  Svmpliony  concert  given 
! last  evening  was  as  follows: 

Symphony.  No.  I ._ ^Morurt 

srre.uule.  Xo.  7.  l"  Hafner  VWrtinvlS 

concerto  for  piano,  ('.  major 

Overture,  ••  Kosaimm <le  " scliubi  1 t 

Once  on  a time  there  lived  in  Salzburg  a man 
named  Sigmund  ldafner.  Ho  was  a wholesale 
merchant  and  a burgomaster.  lie  was  fond  of 
music,  and  when  there  were  festivals  in  Ins 
house  be  summoned  the  musicians  of  tlio 
town.  This  " worthy  and  public-spirited  cit-  I 
f izen  had  a daily li ter . known  as  Elisabeth,  who.  \ 
* after  the  manner  of  her  sex,  felt  in  love,  and.1 
with  a certain  Mr.  Spaotli. 

In  Germany  a betroth  men  t is  a serious  matter, 
as  fickle-minded  Americans  have  found  to  tlieir 
surprise  and  cost.  Some  say  that  for  the  be- 
trothmeiit  of  Miss  Ha  flier,  the  great  Mozart 
wrote  the  serenade  played  here  last  evening. 
Others  say  that  the  serenade  was  composed  for 
the  joyous  celebration  of  her  marriage.  For  a 
later  festal  gathering  in  the  house  of  Hafner, 
Mozart  wrote  a symphony  in  D major,  a work 
well  worth  hearing  to-day. 

Now  the  word  serenade  in  Mozart's  time  was 
loosely  applied  to  evening  music.  The  lover 
who  sang  beneath  a balcony  and  turned  about 
only  to  seo  the  pale  face  of  a rival  with  drawn 
sword  or  dagger  sang  a serenade.  Serenades 
were  played  or  sung  on  Venetian  canals. 
Serenades  accompanied  the  clinking  of  glasses 
andtholow  laughter  of  coquettes.  Serenades 
tickled  the  vanity  of  illustrious  visitors,  whose 
line  plumage  glittered  in  the  liiflit  of  torches. 
And  Elisabeth  Hafner  looked  at  her  lover  and 
pondered'her  fate  while  the  musicians  played 
the  seronaije  of  Mozart. 

There  are  eight  movements  in  this  particular 
serenade ; and  they  were  not  all  play  ed  last 
evening.  The  tirst  allegro  might  have  given  the 
pitch  to  rejoicing,  or  to  the  play  oi  knite  \iui 
fork.  The,  andante,  with  the  charming  violin 
obbligato, was  for  tenderer  moments,  moments  ot 
confidences,  vows  and  promises.  And  the  other 
numbers  were  for  merriment  and  pledging  ot 

t°?t  * is  delightful  music,  this  serenade  of  Mo- 
zart: old-fashioned,  quaint,  at  times  formal,  at 
times  full  of  a gracious  and  courtly  tenderness 
unknown  in  these  days  of  nervous  depression  or 
exaltation.  And  it  was  played  by  orchestra  and 
Mr.  Kneisel  delightfully 


- 

I mail  has  set?  and  the  Pleiadesand  the  nights  are  at  midst 
I J^ie  hour  is  come,  and  I sleep  alone.” 

Greek  knew  the  simplicity  adored  by  Whitman. 


# * 

There  are  some  who  only  recognize  one  Beet- 
hoven. the  strange  giant,  of  the  mysterious  latter 
musical  years.  1 hey  look  askew  at  the  voting 
Beethoven.  They  do  not  find  the  lion.  But  it 


is  a pleasure  to  see  the  cub  at  play. 

In  the  first,  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  there  is 


■lisBGr.ee  Dyer,  mezzo  soprano  ; Dr.  Clarence  B.  Davis, 
Hor  : Mr  J.  L.  Thomas,  bass;  Mr.  Theodore  Gordon, 
gri  ir.ist  : Miss  Marguerite  Agnew,  pianist,  and  the  Har- 
wo  1 Male  Quartet  appeared  at  the  fifth  Suffolk  Musicale  in 
man, . Hall  the  evening  of  December  12.  Mr.  Joseffy  had 
^^■announced  by  the  manager,  but  Mr.  Joseffy  did  not 
H P his  engagement.  “ as  he  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
^Brious  indisposition."  The  concert  itself  does  not  re- 
urge,  attention.  Amateurs  played  and  sang.  At  the  next 


mine  iir.t  g.iuynuu,  - , , , 

no  marked  departure  from  the  symphony  of  the 
time.  Perhaps  iu  the  munuetto  there  are  sug- 
gestions of  the  future  scherzo:  but  there  is 
nothing  revolutionary  in  the  symphony.  There 
are  the  voices  of  Haydn  and  of  Mozart,  but 
although  we  recognize  them— see,  for  instance, 
how  Figaro  enters  in  the  finale— thev  somehow 
speak  with  an  accent  that  seems  a little  foreign. 


3non: 


.ale  the  Marteau  Concert  Company  will  be  theattrac- 


P“ 

•who 

Ciph  * * * 

b | Lang  gave  a second  lecture  on  “ Pianforte 
; ’ j;  chickering  Hall  last  Friday  afternoon.  I wasnot 
this  i nt.  Let  me  therefore,  recommend  to  your  thought- 
of  let  ,n  si  derat  ion  the  article  that  appeared  in  last  evening’s 
cripi."  The  author  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  W.  F. 
rp.  It  appears  from  this  article  that  Mr.  Lang  is  a 
sc.v.crcr,  lu  be  mentioned  with  the  man 

-pnted  rron  or  first  ate  an  oyster.  But  let  Mr. 
>r  rather  Mr.  Apthorp — speak  for  himself  : 
suits  of  Mr.  Lang's  long  and  careful  study  of  the  subject 
ly  been  stated,  and  even  discussed  to  a considerable  ex- 
lese  columns.  It  surprised  us  a little  yesterday  afternoon 
; id  such  slight  emphasis  as  he  did  upon  what  is  really  new 
rrelusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  Mr.  Ling's  discovery 
ghly  convincing  pr  n,f  of  the  hitherto  almost  unsuspected 
striking,  pressing  upon,  or  other- 
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But  the  Beethoven  of  the  G major  concerto  is 
another  man.  In  the  concerto  there  is  but  one 
voice,  and  that,  is  the  voice  of  Beethoven. 

Mr.  Carl  Baermann  gave  an  admirable  per- 
formance of  the  soio  part.  It  was  pure,  without 
exaggeration,  without  caprice,  without  tho 
slight* st  symptom  of  tho  feverish  desire  for 
personal  display.  The  concerto,  with  Mr.  Baer- 
mamt  at  the  piano,  was  a homogeneous  work. 

1 here  was  no  apparent  rivalry  between 
orchestra  and  piano.  'Ihe  hearer  thought 
of  Beethoven,  and  not  of  the  Pianist,  ana,  after 
all.  this  i«  the  highest  praise.  But  after  the 
last  chord  sounded  through-  the  hall  there  was 
spontaneous  and  grateful  thought  of  the  pianist 
who  had  agisted  so  artistically  in  giving  unal- 


loyed  pleasure,  and  ne  was  applauded 
Heartily. 


most 


\ 


Such  concerts  as  that  of  last  evening  are  not 
onlv  a musical  delight:  they  are  a liberal  educa- 
tion It  is  well,  it  is  indeed  necessary  that 
modern  works  o:  every  school  and  nationality 
should  receive  prompt  and  due  attention.  But 
it  is  also  well  to  escape  from  the  hot  air  of  the 
modern  palace  of  art,  and  meditate  calmly  and 
serenelv  in  tho  temple  of  the  ancient  masters. 
There  were  braVQ.  men  before  Agamemnon, 
there  were  great  composer*  before  Brahms 
t^^^agner. 


Philip  Half, 


pleasing  as  he  is  capable  of  being.  An  ugly*] 

man  inspires,  at  first,  repugnance,  which, 
naturally,  turns  to  affection.  Then  the  ugly 
man  appears,  deceitfully  enough,  o think 
little  of  his  appearance.”  History,  however 
much  it  praises  beauty,  admits  the  force  of 
the  Hindu’s  plea,  and  gives  instances  How 
often  the  question  is  asked  to-day,  concern- 
ing a beautiful  woman,  “ Why  in  the  world 
did  she  marry  such  a looking  man?  ” 

There  are  other  advantages  in  ugliness. 
The  tailor  takes  greater  paius,  feeling  that  if 
lie  can,  by  his  art,  reduce  the  unfavorable 
Tptpression,  the  greater  is  his  triumph.  The 
hdtel  clerk,  from  pity  or  rejoicing  in  his  own 
eomelin^,  sees  that  the  ugly  applicant  lias 
a comfortable  room.  The  barber  is  as  sym- 
pathetic as  the  tailor.  The  passer-by  finds 
strength  in  the  gigantic  nose  and  generosity 
in  the  yawning  cavity  that  figures  as  a mouth. 
The  ugly  man  does  not  inspire  jealousy, 
petty  meanness,  malice. 

Then  there  are  these  things  to  be  consid- 
ered. First,  according  to  Bacon,  beauty 
“makes a dissolute  youth,  and  an  age  a little 
out  of  countenance.”  Again,  no  mail  really 
believes  that  he  is  ugly. 


' A 
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It  appears  that  “a  small  set  of  fanatical  re- 
ligious believers  ” out  West  live  exclusively 
on  crackers  and  claret,  and  prophesy  the  end 
of  the  world.  The  diet,  certainly,  would 
lead  to  gloomy  thoughts ; though  much  de- 
pends on  the  choice  of  claret.  The  ordinary 
and  cheap  stuff  sold  at  hotels  and  known  to 
scoffers  as  “ Chateau-Campeche.”  if  persisted 
in,  leads  to  suicide.  But  an  old  and  mellow 
vintage  might  bring  with  its  use  a desire  for 
long  life.  It  was  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole  who 
included  claret  among  his  few  and  simple 
wants. 


ie* 


Gov.  Waite  mistakes  profanity  for  argu- 
ment. Elementary  treatises  on  logic,  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  good  breeding  would 
look  well  in  his  Christmas  stocking. 


It  is  well  to  celebrate  the  courage  and  the 
devotion  of  the  Pilgrim  Mothers.  Without 
them  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  have  been 
in  a sorry  plight. 


Young  Richard  Harding  Davis  is  stijj  at 
it  exploring  London.  He  now  publishes 
tile  result  of  his  discoveries  in  tiie  West  and- 
East  End-.  By  the  side  of  this  intrepid  ad- 
venturer, Burton.  Kane  and  Paul  du  Chailhi 
sink  into  insignificance. 


Let  us  not  give  up  tlic^ohscrvance  of  one 
old  tradition— that  Christmas  tide  is  the  sea-  1 
son  of  charity. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


i\ 


Apropos  of  the  Perform^ 
of  “ The  Messiah,” 


views  for  more  than  it  was  wortp,  and  might  be  tempted  to  base 
wrong  or  extravagant  conclusions!  upon  it.  But  the  lecture  was  ex- 
I ceedingly  interesting,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention 

. , V,  , „ ..f..  A r\  n i ♦ onpeg  find 


•articular  manner  of  _ 

Ig  the  piano  key  has  and  can  have  no  influence  what-  ceeujI1Bly  ,lllc,  

r in  which  the  hammer  strikes  the  string,  save  kfrom  beginning  to  end.  What  it  lacked  was  perfect  definiteness  and 
f greater  or  less  dynamic  force,  are  certainly  of  ^distinctness  in  the  sumi 


t nowit  * 


rho  a: 


alter  of  greater  or  less  dynamic  force,  are 

theoretical  interest.  And  this  fact  must  neces- 

ibout  a certain  modification  in  the  current  theories  of 
r It  proves  that  what  is  generally  called  "touch”  in 
J— that  is,  the  mechanical  means  by  which  a pleasing  or 
lef  t of  tone  or  quality  is  produced — does  not  depend 
tic  alar  manner  in  which  the  separate  keys  of  the  key- 
uck  by  the  player’s  fingers,  but  upon  something  else. 
:,nnot  be  sa  d that  Mr  Lang  did  not  affirm  this  yester- 
but  he  laid  far  less  stress  upon  it  than  one  would 
yxl  a man  to  lay  upon  a statement  so  new  and  appar- 
radictory  to  generally  received  ideas  on  the  subject, 
man  in  the  audience  appreciated  the  full  value  of  this 
even  its  real  nature. 

lid,  however,  lay  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  some  of 
veil-known  means  of  securing  a good  " touch means 
ical  y by  experience  and  long  practical  experimenting— 
1 ,le.  He  did  not  state  so  clearly  and  unmistakably, 


uming  up. 


An  Oratorio  That  Is  Not  Pecuj 
to  Christmas. 


V 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  Emil  Pair,  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  play  here  early  in  January  the 
solo  part  of  Beethoven's  E flat  concerto  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra. *»  i i 

The  Kossuth  Lajos  Hungarian  Gypsy  Band,  assisted  t>y 

a whistler  and  a iiumorist,  wiUgive  a concert  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  this  evening.  . 

•-  The  Messiah  ’’  will  be  given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
to-morrow  evening.  Mrs.  Burcli,  Miss  Desvignes,  George 
Simpson  and  Carl  Dufft  will  be  the  soloists. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Adamowski  Quartet  will  be 
I given  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3 o'clock.  The  program  in- 
minor quartet,  op.  95,  and  1 schai- 


A Praise  of  the 

Ancient  Caro’s 


; methods  lay  elsewhere  than  their 


rent  theories  about  the  recognized  methods  of  eludes  Beethoven  s 
h were  in  some  respects  fundamentally  wrong,  ■ fcowski’s  F major  quartet. 

A concert  of  orchestra  and  piano  music  will  be  given  in 
Bumstead  Hall  Wednesday  afternoon  by  Miss  Mathilde 
Rudiger  and  an  orchestra  under  the  ^Erection  of  B.  J. 
Lang. 

The  program  of  the  symphony  rehearsal  and  concert 
this  week-will  be  as  follows  , Beethoven’s  first  symphony  \ 
ierenade,  Mozart  ; Schubert’s  overture,  “ Rwsarnunde. 


•gical  conclusion  l| 
hear  him  state  it  M 
one  would  have  | 
erfect  flexibility  H 
f rigidity  in  the  | 


If  ten  English-speaking  men  _fomenw,i 


most  al«  ~t 
with  Christmas,  nine.  H not  tl.tem 
answer  without  hesitation  Hael  s 
siali.” 
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Yet  “The  Messiah”  was  wrm  wiihou 
particular  reference  to  a ChrlJas  ce 

U It 'was  not  at  first,  or  for  so  jearsC* 
formed  on  Christmas  Day  or  in  CstmasUT 
And  qply  a comparatively  sol  PO*-m'l 
tho  oratorio  refers  10  the  incid'J  o 
mas,  the  Christian  holiday. 


I 


i dual  not 


ving  any  infli 


;olo  part  of  Beet- 


by  the  fear 
ginal  in  his 


ncU  in  his  writings.’' 


j | sen — 

*i'Mr.  Baermann,  the  pianist,  will  plu,'  the 
l!  hoven's  G major  concerto. 

Joseph  Slivinski  .will  appear  here  in  Mu  sic  Hall  early  in 

. January. 

I >ijss  Gertrude  Franklin  will  give  a songjfrecital  in  Stcm- 
ert  Hail  Tuesday  evening,  January  10.  Halk’ 

■ 


The  first  periormance  of  Tht“s*lfa^h  , 
in  April,  and  it  was  for  the  heit  of  char 
bio  institutions.  Its  first  oorloince  in  L 
land  was  in  March.  When  u < ter  r 
afterward  under  Handel’s d.retf.  L 
the  benefit  of  charity.  W hn  wa*  d U 
oiglit  days  before  the  death  ofthe  comps 
litre  month  was  April.  We  havoo  proof,  G 
Handel  ever  entertained  the  oa  taat  -1 
Messiah”  wasa  Christmas  oral  a 
Take  uo  a copy  of  lho  Meats.  ' -iy  J-q 
are  208  pages  in  all.  The  mic  that  e | 


<* 


dlrecuy  m,  Christmas  Day  Uude.  ^ J 


• **  . . . , a 

overture  with  the  rett  of  tire  nt 
mas  oats  about  one-third  ot  the  / 
«4’Xlre  Messiah”  might  wiytct  wi! 
'% w Easter  or  G or  al 

And  yet  it  is  to  manr^ 


the  three  part*  of 

ven  by  the  Hamid  and 
, ,.J,  1817.  It  it  true  that  the  first 

date  performance  of  tho  work  was  Christ- 
r Hut  In  1820  the  oratorio  was  (riven 

n March;  It  was  not  (riven  again  as  a whole  un- 
til 1832,  and  then  in  Christinas  week.  There 
were  no  performances  of  “ The  Messiah  ” in 
1848.  1847.  1849.  1850.  1851.  1852.  1853. 

Not  only  is  " 1 he  Messiah  ” now  n regular  Bos- 
ton C hristmas  inst  tution.  but  there  are  some 
who.  looking  upon  tho  performance  as  a religious 
i unction,  would  not  have  their  worship  dis- 
turbed by  applause  or  criticism.  Mr  C C Per 
kins  in  considering  the  popularity  of  this  orato- 
rio during  the  many  years  of  probation.”  when 
* chonis  was  untrained,  wrote  as  follows- 
This  can  only  bo  explained  by  supposing  that 
Handols  music,  and  the  Scripture  texts 
to  which  it  is  sot.  had  become  so 
much  a unit  in  the  minds  of  our 
forefathers,  that  however  performed,  they  ac 
cepteditasan  integral  part  of  the  revealed 
truth.  1 his  explanation  is  undoubtedly  the 
| true  one.  It  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that 
1 nowhere  is  mediocre,  or  even  bad  singing  of 
U solos,  more  readily  pardoned  than  at  a per- 
il formance  of  “ The  Messiah  ” by  the  Handel  aud  j 
I Haydn  m our  own  day. 

I »V 

\ how  about  Christmas  and  ” The  Messiah  ?” 

. Tho  firet  direct  reference  to  Christmas  is  the 
,i  Uto  recitative.  Behold!  a Virgin.’’  Then 
f . 's  tho  following  air.  the  chorus  ” For  Unto 
V the  Pastoral  symphony.  There  are  four 
lopraiio  recitatives  and  the  chorus.  - Glory  to 

I mav  J**  lt,belKranted  that  ••  Rejoice  greatly  » 
.may  be  applied  appropriately  to  Christmas 

j Christmas?  P numbers  are  peculiar  to 
What  is  the  noblest  music  in  ’’Ttie  Messiah?” 
Ihe  few  stupendous  measures.  "And  the  Lord 
path  laid  oil  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  ail.”  These 

n e,aSale',!‘rB  k’rander  than  all  those  of  the 
Hallelujah  tf  chorus. 

Which  air  in  ’’The  Messiah”  i,  the  most 
th0  mo.5t  Passionate?  The  tenor  air 
Behold  aud  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  ’* 

Neither  the  short  chorus  nor  the  air  is  bound 
[UP  inseparably  with  the  thought  of  Christmas, 
flier,  as  well  as  ’I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  Cod”  anil  “He 
was  despised  "are  infinitely  more  in  symnathy 
with  the  thoughts  suggested  by  Passion  Week 

and  Raster. 


it  is  not  necessary  perhaps  to  go  as  far  as  did 
Ld ward  Fitzgeraid  when  he  called  Handel  “a 
f beart:”  but  " hen  Fitzgerald 
added  that  Handel  (till  he  had  to  yield  to  the 
fashionable  Piety  of  England)  stuck  to  opera  and 
cantatas  where  he  would  revel  and 

plunge  and  frolic  without  being  tied  down  to 
Orthodoxy,”  he  spoke  the  truth 
There  are  ajrs  in  "The  Messiah  ” that  might 
have  been  written  originally  for  any  one  of 
Handel  s now  forgotten  operas,  as  “ Reioire 
greatly,”  "But  who  may  abide,”  ana  I am 
t mined  to  add  “ O,  Thou  that  tellest.” 

The  music  of  “ He  was  despised”  was  set 
ongmaily  to  very  worldly  words.  Tho  opening 
measures  of  Lift  up  your  heads”  are  found 
:n  instrumental  compositions  by  Handel 
* 

Apropos  of  the  operatic  tendency  shown  in 
; rearly  a11  o£  Handel’s  so-called  sacred  works  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  tho  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  in  commenting  upon  a recent  per 

' fotmnnce  of  Jephthah  ” in  London  spoke  as 
follows.  It  is  a little  pathetic  to  note  that 
though  it  C Jephthah’)  was  Handel’s  last  im 
1 Dorlant  composition,  he  returned  in  it  for  tho 
) most  part  to  his  earlier  and  more  operatic  style 
For  tiie  most  part  the  melody  here  is  of 
„a  far  more  fior.d  and  conventional  (or  shall  we 
say  contemporary?)  character.  Here  ami 

Vtherc,  indeed,  are  signs  of  a develop 
cent  of  musical  thought  even  t 
!!uu  of  ’The  Messiah.’  Thong SU*,** 
,r,re  many  compositions  more  purely  rmaWfuT' 
mere  exquisitely  inspired  in  that  oratorio  than 
Scenes  of  horror’  from  ’Jephthah,’  there  is 
nothing  there  of  so  purely  appropriate  a char 
acier:  it  is  so  sUrttngly  and  piercingly  dra 
mauc  that  you  are  reminded  very  forcibly  of  that 
| scene  in  Hades,  not  yet  performed,  of  the 
IDrphee  which  is  among  the  most  vitally 
i.f  ‘.Dijuic  musical  scones  of  its  period.  * * * 

/Mrs.  Henschel,  wi.-ely  recognizing  the  operatic 
natura  of  her  songs,  sang  them  operatically 
vvith  brilliant  success.  Her  hearers  seemed 
taken  back  at  a happy  audacity  that  wts  in 
every  way  justified.” 

This  remark  on  Mrs.  Henschel  leads  us  to  in 
quire  if  there  are  not  airs  in  “ Tho  Messiah  ” that 
should  be  sung  in  purely  operatic  fashion. 

How  absolutely  free  from  mystic  tenderness 
or,  in  fact,  any  expression  of  mysticism  is  this 
same  music  of  Ha-del  that  tells  of  thW-tra  ge 
night  when  shepherds  and  their  flocks  saw  the 
glory  of  tho  Lord  and  were  sore  alraid 
There  was  not  much  thought  of  mysticism  or 
sy  mbolism  in  those  days  of  pompous  wigs 
¥ “ nfot,  sheer  musical  fetich  i m to  nd  any 
(ndciful  acred  or  piofane  beautvinthe  Han 

ZXTS;,b‘-,'u 

[These  recitatives  are  frank;  and  frankness  t. 

I excellent  thing,  worthy  of  tho  highestpraise'- 
t are  they  not  baldy  frank?  1 ’ 

I’1.'  ?®t,US.PYt  tbe  question  in  another  way.  Has 
I blrtth  of  tbe  Saviour  ever  been-I  dare  not  say 
bquatelv,  but  even  suggestively  treated” 
bow.  whether  the  star  that  guided  the  Wise 
In  was  some  supernatural  apparition,  or,  as 
■pier  and  Ideler  thought,  a conjunction  of 
[‘tf1  a,ld  Saturn,  is  here  immaterial.  But  has 
te°  hl*  heckoning  star  inspired  finely  or 
■tenously  any  musician  of  any  age”  Dubois 
Iwntteu  a pretty  little  rgan  inarch,  in  which 
l.ntro  meed”  the  star,  but  his  march  would  A 
Jbe  out  of  place  m any  operetta  of  an  Eastern!  J 


In  tho  Bible  thoro  aro  many  alories  that  arc 
only  thumb-nail  sketches.  Tlrere  aro  hints 
there  aro  suggestions,  there  Is  tho  allusion  to’ 
some  long  chain  of  events  known  to  tlie  immo- 
dia.o  readers,  hut  to  us  it  Is  as  though  there 
never  wore  Mich  events. 

Tliore  Is  tho  visit  of  tho  Quoen  of  Slioba  to 
Solomon.  Was  her  uamo  Nicaule.  Balttis  or 

Makoda?  Did  she  como  from  Yemen  or  from 
j i leroq.  M hat  was  the  name  of  tho  son  born  to 

l her.  the  sou  who  called  Solomon  lather?  Ami 
what  were  tho  hard  questions  with  which  she 
Proved  tho  conqueror  of  the  Afreets  and  .linns? 

"hat  was  the  life  of  Tamar  after  the  birth  of 

■tliarez  anti  Zirah/ 

And  there  is  Pharaoh’s  daughter?  Was  her 
name  1 hermuthis.  Morrhis  or  Asiat?  Is  it  true 
that  She  was  a childless  wife”  What  becigne 
' aft8r  lh”  ungrateful  Moses  refused  to  be 
called  her  son?  Or  was  he  perhaps  her  sou? 
tesenre  ouly  a few  of  mauy  instances. 

* 

ti“e2? tl,e  st,ory  °f  tde* Magi  who  came  from 
n..!l  ,w  * 'lerusa'em;  who  saw  Bethlehem 
and  the  young  child  with  Mary,  his  mother • 

bv'a  d7ea3niIU°d'  U“d  tho“  'vjro  raided  away' 

woraldpera?7  a3trolo2rors’  droam  readers,  fire 

Persians? 6 V Chaldeans’  Arablaa’-  Egyptians,  or 

'T/131  ,wonder  that  tradition  has  filled  the 
gaps  and  made  them  chief  actors  in  tho  Drama 

Divine  T?i  uVr:?h6tS  1,1  a wologue  to  the 
thaz'0.  rr,dV?  Gl''r>ar-  Melchior  and  Bai- 
* tartod  their  journey  with  8000  men, 
UorIfor6tLa8,Ca3t°rS  had  watched  for  genera- 
in  I was  thtf  ' T'"C"  ‘in“ly  appeared,  and 
Cross  Ts!,.  . °f  a yoausr  cllUd  bearing  the 
tho!-’  » hes.  traveled  tor  two  years.  After 

themIo|Uriled  f°  tbeir  own  country  they  gave 
SWw!leShUP-  ,to  contemplation  and  prayer. 
;:e  buned  at  first  in  tho  East;  then  they 
| the  ® takp"  lo  Constantinople,  then  to  Milan, 
t -v,,!  *'16'  Ag  P^ron  saints  of  travelers 

alsfa  charm nam-et0i'"1S-  Thulr  names  were 
also  a charm  against  epilepsy. 

thCTh™^^  W.hat  MUSician  Iias  the  story  of 

c Uv  ind  sn  lnf  neen  K°rKeousIy  a”tl  romanti- 
ClUly  and  spiritually  treated  in  music'/ 

BaclTp/r  ma!ly  Hlustrious  names : Handel, 

Men  l'etB  h °Z;  • les<er  llamss-  a*  Saint-Saens, 

o ChH^m  ,'1'  , Zt'  Gade  ; but  the  sreat  music 

tsnotln  h ,aS  y6tt0  be  bitten.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  to  be  written. 

awful  ma?i!‘°US  J?irth*  'vas  rudo  and  simple, 

alnroache  rtS'n>  Clty’  And  juSt  as  Haudel 
approached  the  nearest  to  Bethlehom  in  his 

carolSrenMnPh^V’,-S?’  perl‘aPs,  the  old 
mns  r.  i -aud  Eng^sb  are  tbe  most  fitting 

musical  expression  of  the  Nativity. 

w^lnUS  tak<?'  f°r  examp]e-  the  carol  sung  by 

mens  Pag^8”^111  the"TayIors  and  Sheare 
mens  Pagant  at  Coventry: 

“Lully,  tulla,  tnou  tittle  tiny  cllUd, 

”y-  lutly,  tulla,  J ’ 
little  tiny  child 
By,  by,  lully,  lullay. 

0 sisters  too  how  may  we  do 
t or  to  preserve  this  day 

S.'by,r Sily,  "h0m  we  d0  slnS 

x'Herod  the  Kinq:  in  hlsracin". 

Charged  he  hath  tills  day 
His  men  of  might  in  his  own  sight 
All  young  children  to  slay. 

That  woe  is  m™,  poor  child,  for  thee 
And  ever  mourn  and  say 
lor  thy  parting  neither  say  nor  sing 
By,  by.  lully,  luiiay,"  h 

Here  is  another  carol  from  the  same  Pageant  • 
0P»™<r  heaven,  from  heaven  so  high,  ' ' 

Sf,?,”? efl s there  came  a great  company 
mil  ih  and  Joy  and  great  solenndtv 
They  sang,  • Terly,  terlow;  ’ 

\ Bo  merrily  the  shepherds  their  pipes  can  blow.’’ 

/douf streets;0  thl*  °'d  carolonca  sung  in  Lon- 

‘‘As  .Joseph  was  a walking, 

Jie  heard  an  angel  sing— 

*l  his  night  shall  be  bom 
Our  heavenly  King. 

‘ He  neither  shall  be  born 
fu  housen,  nor  in  hall 
-Nor  in  ihe  place  of  Paradiis 
But  ill  an  ox’s  stall; 

He  neither  shall  be  clothed. 

In  purple  nor  in  pall, 

But  all  In  lair  linen. 

As  were  babies  all. 

He  neither  shall  be  rocked 
in  silver,  nor  in  gold, 

Butin  a wooden  cradle 
luai  rocks  on  the  mokL'  ” 

wordmany  churches  1,1  England  such  quaint  i 
words  were  sung  to  perhaps  quainter  tunes. 
According  to  Gilbert  Davies,  “on  Christmas 
Day  these  carols  took  the  place  of  psalms  in  all 
the  churches,  especially  at  afternoon  service, 
the  whole  congregation  joining,  and  at  the  end 
it  was  usual  for  the  parish  clerk  to  declare  in  a 
loud  voice  bis  wishes  for  a merry  Christmas 
and  a happy  New  lear.” 

There  are  modern  carols  set  to  modern  music, 
but  the  result  is.  as  a rule,  sentimentalism,  or 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  a peculiar  theology. 

I wo  carols  at  least  have  been  written  in  late 
days  that  smack  of  the  old  spirit.  One  is  by 
William  Morns,  and  here  are  a few  verses- 

0 ye  shepherds  what  have  ye  seen 
® s“°'vr  1(1  the  struec,  Hud  Hie  wind  on  the  door 

?OUI  ?orr<?w  a,1(i  heal  your  teen  ? ' 

in  rf!ltlei8  ail^  ,nal(is  stai»d  torch  on  tlie  floor.  < 

In  an  ox-stall  this  nlglib  we  saw 
A liabe  and  a 31aid  without  a flaw. 

1 here  was  an  old  man  there  beside* 

H s hair  was  wide,  and  his  huod  was  wide 
And  as  we  gaz  d tilts  thing  upon, 

Ibose  twain  knelt  down  to  the  little  One  ” 

Tne  other  is  Swinburne’s  “Chrisimas  Carol  ” 
which  was  suggested  by  a drawing  of  Rossetti’s. 
Unfortunately  there  is  only  room  for  two  verses. 

Christ  was  born  upon  this  wise. 

itiell  on  suoii  a night, 

.Neither  wuii  sounds  of  Dsalteries 
2s or  with  lire  lor  light. 

Idary  tliat  is  God’s  spouse. 

Bring  us  to  thy  Sou's  house 


" n arosyiry  mrjrom  the  old  days  wnon  mm 
Pin  won  .yGf  faith  and  joy  and  worship  w„Tu 
sung  in  iroutof  vifhagt  or  city  house  at  night. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  waits  or  minstrels 
lo-duy  in  Bostou  would  be  rezarded  with  au,n, 
Clou  oy  tho  police,  would  no  called  disturbers 
oi  peace,  although  they  sang  of  peace 
Christmas  moans  to-day  an  exchange  of  gift, 
-a  perfunctory  expresuon.  in  many  cases  of 
good  reeling  that  in  othor  relations  of  llf’  ° 
lukewarm  or  non-existaiit.  Christmas  to-day 
means  a more  elaborate  dinner  than  on  other 
days.  Aud  it  means  a performance  of  an  orato- 
no  that  is  not  peculiar  10  Christmas. 

Ferhaps  the  mysterious  significance  of  tho 
Nativity  would  strike  homo  more  deeply  f 
eachouo  would  say  to  himself  next  Tuesday 
morning  with  Alexander  Smith:  “And  I thing 
that  there  is  one  Christmas  tho  less  between 
me  aud  my  grave.” 

Fhilip  Hale. 

,,  _ -<ce  ^ S~.  <?}, 
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| Handel’s  “ Messiah, ” as  Clven  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn. 

“ TheJMessiah  ” waskivon  Sunday  evening  in  I 

Mr  Cereal’ bY  th6i  Ha”d01  alld  Haydn  Society.  ’ 
Mr. /eirahn  was  the  conductor;  Mr.  Lang  w-is  1 
the  organist.  The  solo  parts  were  sung  |,y  Miss 
Elizabeth  C.  Hamlin,  Mrs.  Katharine  Fisk,  Mr  | 
Geoige  J.  I arker  and  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn.  There  I 
was  a large  audience.  e ! 

It  would  not  be  profitable  now  to  enter  inio  a 
(hscussion  concerning  Handelian  traditions 
Ihe  Messiah  as  understood  by  Handel  and 
performed  under  hisdirectionwasundoubledlv 
a very  different  thing  from  ” The  Messiah” 

, as  understood  by  Mozart  and  Robert  Franz 
nil  net-formed  it  the  present  dny.  Tradition 

ivr  a*3  b-85t  ’t:\0  often  a gray-boarded  iiir 

| Modern  improvements  are  too  often  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  original.  1„  Handel’s 
! day  the  chorus  was  small,  and  the  pace  of 
certain  numbers  was  without  question  not  the 
| -ame  as  the  pace  demmded  by  a bulky  chons 
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style1106  and  oi 

Furthermore,  in  her  tdmfrablv  c<invictio':.- 


sentence;  he  also  knows  bow  to  puncm?te^nd‘ 
1 Philip  Hale. 


^ie  French  “Prodigal  sio,,’. 

(company  has  met  with  pecuniary  ?anton,ime 
country,  in  spite  ut  tlu^n  I f U1  this  I 
universal  praise  of  critics  of  < "S,  °d  and 
H novv  ends  its  season  wiaM,^n,a  J !iad 
of  this  failure?  Not  the  I -m  that  f Ca"Se 
Pauy  is  foreign  for  the™  that  the  com- 
on  the  stage  Not  t , was  no  ^eech 

'’S, («! 

Mon  price  are  well  'llg,ler  admis- 
the  public,-  In  prance  d l?P0rted  by 
pantomime  made  a sensation  1 t,lis 
simple  pathos  and  the  delicacy  of  7]  n0t  the 
mimic  play  too  fine  for  , CJ  01  panto- 

farce-cL7dies,  b7l7LapUd‘Un?S  tb*  «H8h  1 

society  plays  and  me?  1 herettas,  mawkish  j 
stage  mfrpenter  fs  Wllicb  lby  ! 

the  Amerfcans  and  the  n T™9  0r  ^ 
|>Ptoio^aml  Pari<  aod  in 


Here  is  an  instance  of  tlie  disadvantage  of 
j be!,ng  able  t0  read-  A conductor  on  a French 
: Thjlway  became  interested  in  the  realistic 
school.  He  read  one  day  ‘•Crime  Pun 
ishment  ’ by  Dostoievsky.  The  grim  novel 
dlarco!dSSe  hlm  tllathe  choked  himself  with 
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1 w?iar  caine  out  uoon  the  east 
lili  a great  amuia  ana  sweet: 
King«  give  gold  to  make  him  feast. 

Ana  niviTji  lor  him  to  eat. 

.Alary,  oAliiy  sweet  mood. 

Lnug  u^o  thy  Son's  good," 


Apropos  of  the  precise  date  of  the  Nativity 
discussed  in  yesterday’s  Journal.  V* 
.learned  Joseph  Scaliger,  wlio  danced  nin/ 
in  his  doctor’s  robes  before  liis- Emperor,  and 
to  the  great  amazement  and  pleasure  of  ins 
onlookers,  proved,  at  least  to  his  own  grati- 
fication, that  our  Lord  was  born  in  the  mouth  I 
of  April. 

! It  was  a inarvelo.us  moon  that  rose  on  the 
town  this  Christmas  Eve.  It  was  a mel- 
low, benignant  moon— full,  strange  and  won- 
ue/fub  Did  it  remember  the  star  of  " ‘ 


psci*.  once  owner  of  the  Broad- 
, s late  day  has  been  telling 
Kfiigar  Allan  Poe,  in  w hich  the 
/is  represented  as  having,  in  his 
_ce  quarreled  with  Thomas  Dunn 
now  a Congressman  from  New  Jet-  I 
»<ie  knocked  his  adversary  down  and 
|d  on  him.  That  isn't  the  only  time  I 
I Congressman  has  been  jumped  on,  I 
lj,  uv,v  be  the  chief  accomplishment 
Xwiuii  will  leave  behind  him.  lo 
Kun  it  might  seem  better  to  go  down  to 
fv  as  having  been  jumped  on  l»  .the 
i whom  the  future  is  likely  to  be  just 
to  go  down  at  all.  But  it’s  all  a 
; taste. 


W te-dav  is  St.  John's  festival.  Super- 
A U » enjoyed  this  day.  If  yon  Partake 
s jobn’s  Dav,  say  the  old  worthies,  of 
hallowed  wine,  you  will  he  safe  from  poison 
through  the  year. 


-The  men  upon  lies  solemno  .lay, 
iv>  take  tills  holy  wine 
To  make  them  strong,  so  do  themnydes 
To  make  them  tairo  and  line. 


[voodberry,  in  his  admirable  life  of 
Tils  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  I oe  nrst 
tree  fun  of  “Thomas  Dunn  Brown, 
[then  accused  Poe  of  many  things, 
■them  forgery.  The  charge  was  uu- 
J,  Mr  Woodberry  does  not  mention 
•jumping”  business,  if  our  memory  is 
ct- 


tC'&'Z.  £ C/f3 

To-day  is  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents or  Childermas.  It  is  the  anniversary 

of  the  bloody  deed  of  Herod,  w ho  ho*ew, 
did  not  escape  punishment ; for  thls  ca“1 
was  tormented  with  sundrie  into1™® 

record  of  this  frightful  death,  with  ghastly 

detaUs,  preserved  in  “ The  Theatre  of  God’s 
Judgements,1”  the  grim  book  written  by  tha 
-painful”  preacher,  Thomas  Beard,  the 
schoolm aster  of  Oliver  Cromwell? 


was  bofti  in  Bostom  D^es  anyone 
In  what  house  or  in  what  street . 


m Prince  of  Wales  is  concerned  with  a 
f v having  for  its  object  “ the  carrying 
If  historical  researches  concerning  old 
I, families.”  Let  us  see.  How  long 
kvas  it  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Prince 
■rated  from  Germany  ? And  does  not 
f Edward  speak  with  a rich,  fruiti 
(man  accent?  Here,  surely,  is  a prmcelj 
} h 8 ex-officio,  and  without  litness. 


This  is  probably  the  most  unluckj  J 
the  year.  No  one  should  put  on  new  clothes, 
or  ware  the  nails,  or  marry,  or  undertake 
anvth”  s of  moment.  Children  should  be 
whipped,  in  order  that  “ the  memorial  of 
Herod’s  murder  of  the  Innocents  might  stick 
-he  closer.”  Louis  XI.  would  not  even  talk 
of  business,  and  Edward  IV.  was  delayed  in 
his  coronation.  Women  should  not  scour  or 
scrub.  It  would  have  been  appropriate  if 
Malthas  had  died  on  Herod’s  day.  but  he 
postponed  it  for  24  hour” 


jr,e-e  sudden  changes  in  the  weather 
[or  pneumonia  and  la  grippe,  diseases  that 
L J-valent.  Now  is  the  time  to  pract.ce 
lirtuc  of  leisure  in  locomotion.  Bo  no. 
'after  a car  and  then  contract  a chill. 
1 that  the  feet  are  properly  protected. 
Le  precautions  may  save  weeks  of  stek- 


<Uc  & 7 2 


/Tv 


tVe  smile,  perhaps,  at  olden  superstitions, 

» but  are  not  the  Innocents  tormented  m our 
own  times?  Landlords  and  summer  .exdes 
do  not  welcome  the  approach  of  children. 
There  are  fiats  tliat  will  not  allow  children 
or  dogs.  There  are  mothers,  fond  of  society, 
who  neglect  the  innocents  or  ruin  then 
health.  There  are  stern  mothers  who  toice 
their  little  minds  and  refuse  them  the  illu- 
sions of  Elf-dom,  Giant-tynd  and  Fauy- 
world.  Think  of  it!  There  are  children 
who  have  never  read  that  marvelous  book. 
“ The  Aralfian  Nights.” 


ItHE  SIXTH  SUFFOLK  MUSICALE. 
the  feature  of  the  MXtn  Suffolk  musicale, 
len  last  evenin'?  in  Music  Hall,  was  the  ap- 

Irance  of  Mr.  Henri  Marteau.  j 

lr  Marteau  has  gained  apparently  inbreaatti 
I ■ i-iiitv  since  he  was  here  last  season,  and 
ut  rr»tl i \r  rUaraCterbtics  of  his  playin'?  ttive 
l^Tt  a ofea^ure  before.  It  is  not  only  as 
l^tuoso— in  mo  shallow  meanint?  of  the  term 
Vat  %r  Marteau  ts  admirable;  ho  has  the 
T*  f the  ‘true  artist,  for  ho  is  entirely  fr*e 
L -ffoctaiion : he  does  not  try  lo  r tch  hi 
Lnol  he  obeys  the  wishes  of  the  composer. 
ft^hotSd  tbat  he  will  appear  at  a hym- 

ny  con“n*  j}r*Marteau  played  Saint- Saens’s 
• Kootlioven  s roinanza 


i>LiiaMr.Marteauplaye«i»Mnpoat.ii»» 

L-^nciion  and  rondo.  Beethoven's  roinanza 
f’  Paeanitii’s  "Pemelual  Movement.”  and 
lV.aw,ki’“"  Faust  ” fantasie.  He  was  an- 
■ hUW8»‘  . i,  .„rn1  lad  asrain  and 


[V  il^.ki’s  “ Faust  ” fantasie.  He  was  an- 
I4*d  enthusiastically,  recalled  ai?am  and 
[fcawd  obliged  I o play  two  or  tbreeaddi- 
CiH  numbers,  which  were  given  iu  a ebarm- 

IS'rS;  I.inde  did  not  appear,  and  Mr. 
ISrt  Johnson  sang,  at  short  notice,  In  her 
If M,  Edward  K.  Brigham  sank  I 

i ilou-iod's  “fiuoen  of  Sheba,  and  songs, 
JJr.  h.  M.  Shonert  piayed  piano  pieces. 


Bad  penmanship  lias  given  rise  to  innu- 
merable anecdotes,  both  grave  and  gay.  and 
occasionally  to  a bit  of  history.  It  remains 
for  thiscblumn  to  chronicle  the  newest,  and 
„ne  of  the  funniest,  achievements  in  this 
line.  The  Boston  correspondent  o one  of 
the  New  York  newspapers  hied  a long  dis 
patch  last  night  addressed  to  his  journal,  but 
his  handwriting  k so  eccentric  that  the 
telegraph  people  read  it  “ To  the  Chicago 
So  and  So,”  and  sent  it  acioss  the 
country  and  into  the  office  in  the  Windy 
City  before  a fortunate  occurrence  at  this 
end  of  the  wire  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
mistake.  Then  the  dispatch  Was  rewired  to 
the  metropolis ; and,  thanks  to  the  swiftness 
of  electricity,  it  got  there  m time  to  And  its 
place  iu  the  columns  of  the  New  A oik  This 
and  That. 


Id.  or 


X X;  A Christmas  box  is  a species 

, iasi-.-<’inipulsory  Christmas  gift.  B* 
nature  is  thus  defined  by  H'irray . 
real  Britain,  usually  confined  to 
es  given  to  those  who  are  supposed 
a vague  claim  upon  the  donor  for 

. rende.e.1  to  him  a*  one  of  the  genera 

by  whom  they  arc  emuloyed  and 
as  a customer  of  their  legal - cmfdoy- 
ibe  mi'lcfine  I theory  being  that  a. 
ve  don.-  offices  for  this  person,  for 
ha»  „ot  directly  pai  l them,  some 
acknowledgment  W becoming  at 


....  T c~piatt,  the  Receiver  of  the  New 
York  and'  New  England,  is  well  known. 
He’s  the  man  who  defined  his  proper  voting 
place  as  “the  place  where  I have  my  wash- 
ing done.” 


b 

Is  it  not  possible  that  Christmas  will  in  a 

few  years  be  regarded  as  a movable  feast. 

Not  only  are  presents  exchanged  before  the 
day'  Christmas  editions  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  published  before  the  25th,  and 
in  some  cases  long  before.  l here  is i a hur- 
ried anticipation  of  the  festival.  Perhaps 
tliis  is  better  than  being  behindhand,  as 
was  the  case  of  the  well-known  gentleman 
whose  “breakfast  was  afternoon  tea.  and  he 
dined  the  following  day.” 


^l^Hlies^days  physicians  prosper.  Iu  thes?  ^ 
days  physicians  are  familiar  friends.  Nowi 
Hie  chief  quality  of  a physician  is  success- 
fulness. 


ristina 


. x wa.  in  uhlen  limes  of  eartli- 

...  B wa,  earned  by  apprentices  etc.  ; 
^ iu-  box  wa-  full,  it  broken,  and 

intents  were  shared. 


lough  t|*e  term  “ Christmas  I 

ti-*”l  In  olden  times  for  the  I 


ias  then  as  now  grumbling  over  j 
i hat  i awned.  Mr.  J'epys  noted 

.a  a ...  . . > l O » i ll  I 


In  a new  poem,  “The  Rhyme  of  the  Three 
Sealers,”  published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  tlius  proclaims  his 
oninion  on  the  Sealing  question : 

••  lint  since  onr  women  miut  walk  gav  ;ind  rnon':y  buys 

The  J-mns-hoaU  they  Well  Uiat  way  at  hazard  year  by 
KngltehThey  he  and  Japanee  that  hang  on  the  Brown 
ABdwl”"S’but  worst  Clod  wot.  and  the  boldest 

Is  is  thus  that  Mr.  Kipling  endears  himself 
to  his  towns['«*»ffi.in  Brattleboro’,  Vermont. 


l*OE  IS  BOSTON. 


The  story  of  Poe’s  quarrel  with  Thomas 
Dunn  English  has  been  revived,  aud  allusions 
have  been  made  incidentally  in  newspapers 
of  this  town  to  an  unfortunate  visit  of  the 
master  of  color  and  rhythm  to  Boston.  It 
,,,‘ay  he  of  interest  to  review  concisely  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  poet  with  this  city,  though 
? . it  first  be  said  that  Poe  sued  the  Mirror, 
which  published  English’s  libel,  and  in' -1847  I 
he  was  adjudged  damages  in  the  sum  of  $225, 
i with  costs  to  the  defendant. 

Poe  was  born  Jan.  19,  1809.  Does  anyone 
know  in  what  house,  or  even  in  what  street? 
llis  parents  were  regular  members  of  the  , 

' company  then  engaged  at  the  Federal  Street  ] 
Theatre.  In  1810,  at  the  end  of  the  theatrical 
season  the  family  left  Ihe  city  “ On  the 
back  of  a painting  from  her  own  hand  Mrs 
Poe  “ charged  her  son  to  love  Boston,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  where  his  mother 
found  her  best  and  most  sympathetic  J 

frietnwasm  1827  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  again  | 
saw  this  city.  There  was  then  living  here  a 
j,  printer  Calvin  F.  S.  Thomas,  whose 
placeof  business  was  70  Washington  Street, 
mm  Poe  persuaded  to  publish  “Tamarlane 
nnpms  By  a Bostonian.  Now, 
and  other  poems.  W who  lived 

until  1876,  never  mentioned  the  fact  that  he 
^Wished  Poe’s  verses;  and  Mr.  Woodberry, 
wUonShy  of  the  poet  is  probably  the 
final  one,  infers  that  Thomas  never  ^entffied 
his  author  with  Poe,  and  that  the  latter 
| lived  here  under  an  assumed  name. 

| Tt  was  here  that  Poe  enlisted,  May  -6,  18-7, 
in  the  United  States  Army,  as  a . private 
soldier,  under  the  name  of  Ww  .Aj 
i He  first  served  m the  harbor  at  Fort 

^In  lS^Foe,  then  living  in  the  South,  cor- 
responded with  John  Neal,  who  was  editing 
the  “ Yankee”  at  Boston.  In  1842  he  corre- 

sponded  with  Lovvell,  who  was  about  to^  start 

his  “Pioneer”  in  this  city.  lo  the 
ne'er  >•  which  saw  three  numbers,  he 
[ neey>  “The  Tell-Tale  Heart,’ 

‘Henme”  and  “Notes  Upon  English 
Verse  ” ’ He  mourned  the  death  of  the 
p-avine-  he  in  a delioate  manner,  told 
Lowe  noi  to  worry  about  “the  few  dollar^ 

! it  at  were  due  him  for  Ins  articles.  In  1844 
! he  wrote  Lowell  a letter,  in  which  he  re- 
[ ferred  to  the  need  of  an  International  Copy- 

r*  But^oe  did  not  visit  Boston  until  184o.  He 
was  here  in  the  summer,  and  he  was  invited 
1 to  give  a poem  before  the  Boston  Lyceum. 

I Let  us  quote  Mr.  Woodberry’s  account: 
i -On  the  evenin'?  appointed,  Oct.  16tb, 
u „h;ph  was  the  second  of  the 

mar  ■ i ,aaf  The  audience,  the  hour  , 

Whatever  was^the  -u-.Foe^  ^ »relurlied  t0 

NewTork  declared  that  he  had  acted  of  malice 
^ ''c-a  ‘It  would  scarcely  he  supposed  that 

prepense,  ^ e,  lo  the  trouble  of  com- 

th. Bostonians  anything  in  theshape 

° The?  poet*^ claimed  that  he  confessed  the 
trick^o  Messrs.  Cushing,  Whlppto, ^iUffisen, 
Field  and  others  the  night  ot  the  lecatre, 
and  “over  a buttle  of  champagne.”  But  ft 
H to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Woodberry  does 
not  charge  Poe,  with  drunkenness  before  the 
Sure,  a charge  made  in  a newspaper  of 
this  city  only  this  week. 

In  November.  1848,  Poe  was  here  aga^n 
but  the  visit  was  in  passing,  and  the  story 
is  one  of  alcohol  and  laudanum,  1849 

“Hon-Frog”  "To  Annie  and  l0  i'ly 

*S2r-  »»•»«> "«» >" « 

Union.”  And  it  was  m 1849  that  1 oe  « 
Um  death  he,  of  all  men,  could  most  fitly 
have  described. 


ii  i hi. ■■•J and  trumpets  and 
• ,„ucli  nmnoy  ” that  Chrlsl- 
.1111  is  b.  x did  not  welcome 
■ Ilia;  was  the  cheap  gift  of 


■h  ’ tina*  kilt"  are  descendants  of  the 
r„‘[  * and  taken  bv  Romans  at  tlie  j 

sjaitirnal.a.  1 l»«y  are  of  pagan  , 
I “ r- ..eartv  *11  <>f  llie  characteristic 
fu,  as  a ^ M.rvj.nce«  that  are  still  ntaifi-  | 

-d  or  are  now  obsolete.  | 


So  the  great  opera  company  is  coming  here 
after  all.  We  shall  have  ari  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  passionate  Calve,  and  the  accom- 
plished Melba.  But  what  a pity  that  there 
is  in  this  city,  which  plumes  itself  on  Its 
musical  culture,  no  opera  house  that  is  the 
fit  home  of  such  singers.  Mighty  indeed 
mii.t  be  the  passion  that  shakos  Mechanics 
Hall. 


k**- 


A loci  contciypornry  dovotoo  »■»» 

concerning  the  Tidiborne  cg.se,  and  then  he 
max  tak  up  the  trial  of  QueCn  Caroline.  Or 
there  might  be  digressions  about  the  n£»- 

able  fate  of  Charley  Ross  and  t^^scrffihb 

mystery  that  shrouds  the  fate  of  Mr.  Billy 

Patterson 


Stephen’s  Day,  when 
ng  first  well  galloped, 
p-t  blood,  to  insure  them 
j,  course  of  tne  following 


If  the  Ilurtado  syndicate  could  afford  to 
pay  .*23,000  for  two  fighting  bulls,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  secure  Corbett  and 
Mitchell  as  another  attraction  for  the  season 
in  Havana. 


Poor  de  Bcbeyran  I A famous  dancer  and 

fanu/us  teacher  of  dancin'-',  bis  heart  was 
broken  when  a leg  was  amputated.  Hie 


uruKen  whwj  » r, 

man  was  one  of  an  illustrious  line,  Dupre, 

No verne.  Gar  lei,  Vesirls.  


Ought  there  not  to  be  a civil  service  exam- 
ination  |or  horse  car  “”kUgays?  There 

--i 

I.?™  Information  1 ll.«  '"“"‘“''""'S; 
bilities  of  the  cultured.  Then,  to  >, 
should  not  be  sue).  V«iia f uI^-OU Eufe|.oh  as  to 
the  pronunciation  if  “Gloucestei  and 
“ Hereford. ’’  ‘Let  these  streets  have  two  or 
three  syllables,  according  to  a majority  vote  , 
in  Uie  promi 


N UUI 

■Via 


MijUt 


. ..  woulfl  bo  going 

Muslst  on  uniforinUy  In  hirsute  tlooora- 
r although  some  of  the  patrons  nml  the 
frouesses  of  the  road  are  strongly  In  favor 
ft  Vamlyclc  boards.  No,  no.  The  conduc- 
tor should  be  allowed  to  indulge  liis  fancy, 

J whether  it  take  the  shape  of  goatee,  Galways 
or  the  beard  known  as  the  two  days’  growth. 

Mr.  Irving  might,  with  peculiarly  dramatic 
fitness,  have  opened  his  engagement  here  this 
evening;  for  Tit  years  ago  Tliopias  a Boeket 
was  killed  "cruelly,  close  to  the  altar  of  St. 
Bennct.”  It  was  723  years  ago  the  evening 
ot  the  "guilty  knights  riding  away  on  horse- 
back, looking  over  their  shoulders  at  the  dim 
Cathedral,  and  remembering  what  they  had 
left  inside.”  , 

Why  would  not  the  romantioM|(hry  of  the 
j " Saracen'  lady  ’’  seeking  GilhefQj^Becket  in 
the  streets  of  London  make  a p&tty  one-act 
[play?  A 

Four  women  got  into  a street  car  here  the 
other  day,  and  after  they  were  seated  com- , 
flortably  there  was  one  simultaneous  yet1 
: quadruple  exclamation:  “Well,  she  was  a 
l«d*”  Then  there  was  silence.  Lovers  of 
lif.vjWograins,  riddles,  psychic  puzzles  and  all  I 
admirers  of  the  late  Sherlock  Holmes  are  in- 
vited respectfully  to  solve  these  problems: | 
Who  was  she?  What  iiad  she  done? 


(V 
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Great  is  the  joy  of  many  good  people  who 
are  ready  to  palpitate  with  emotion  at  the 
sight  of  Coquelin  or  Hading,  when  they  hear 
such  familiar  words  as  “oui,”  "jamais,”  or 
such  phrase^  as  “je  t’aime.”  The  sound  of 
such  words  is  to  them  as  the  sight  of  a life-' 
preserver  to  a despairing  swimmer. 

Lombroso  of  Turin,  the  famous  anthro  . 
pologist,  has  finished  an  exhaustive  book  on 
Criminal  Woman.  He  claims  to  have  laid 
down  on  a sure  basis  certain  rules  that,  to 
the  amateur  at  least,  seem  provocative  of 
discussion:  as  that  immoral  or  criminal 
women  “are  shorter  in  the  arms,  longer  in 
the  hands  and  feet,  heavier  in  the  body, 
smaller  in  the  bead,  larger  in  the  face,  darker 
iu  the  hair  and  eyes,  etc.,  than  normal 
women.  White  hair  also  is  twice  as  common 
among  them  as  it  is  among  normal  women.” 
Lombroso  also  claims  that  tattooing  is  an  in- 
fallible indication  of  criminal  tendencies. 

Apropos  of  tattooing,  it  is  against  the 
Russian  law  to  mutilate  the  body  from  any 
religious  motive.  The  other  day  a most  re- 
spectable Russian  banker,  out  of  pure  caprice 
tattooed  a small  cross  on  his  niece.  They 
were  indicted,  and  they  denied  any  motive 
' hut  fun.  The  uncle  was  sentenced  to  15 
years  hard  labor;  the  tattooed  niece  must 
serve  10  years.  This  story  is  said  to  be  .true  ; 

' but,  first,  where  was  the  cross  worn ; and, 
again,  how  was  it  discovered? 

3 o 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying.” 

It  is  now  apparent  that  success  with  cliess- 
( men  stirreth  up  strife  that  appeals  to  the 
newspaper  as  well  as  to  the  board.  Breth- 
ren, these  things  should  not  be.  Let  old  ex, 
perience  smile  on  brave  experiment.  There1 
is  more  than  one  laurel  bush  in  the  world. 

Our  chess  players,  young  and  old,  should 
remember  Gioachino  Greco,  known  as  the 
Calabrian,  who  visited  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, ‘‘and  signalized  himself  by  playing  at 
chess  in  a surprising  manner.”  We  hear  of 
no  unseemly  discussion  provoked  by  his 
skill.  On  the  contrary,  a gentleman  de- 
scribed, perhaps,  too  eulogisticallv  as  “a 
man  of  w'it,”  wrote  verses  about  it  which, 
translated,  run  as  follows:  "You  scarce 
make  one  step  against  me  in  the  game  but 
t all  my  schemes  prove  abortive.  When  you 
advance,  all  my  defence  fails,  my  champions 
give  way;  and  king,  knight,  rook  and  queen 
are  more  insignificant  than  even  pawns.” 

Jfeither  do  we  hear  of  any  unpleasantness 
arising  from  the  mental  agility  displayed  by 
Boi,  the  Syracusan,  who  moved  his  Bishops 
so  cunningly  that  Pope  Urban  VIII.  offered 
him  a Bishopric.  Even  cruel  and  savage 
Corsairs  treated  Boi  gently  when  they  dis- 
covered his  accomplishment,  and  they  asked 
as  sole  ransom  the  instruction  of  a few 
months  in  the  game. 

The  students  now  at  chess-play  should  re- 
member that  this  exercise  of  the  mind  may 
be  as  dangerous  as  foot  ball.  Did  not  Henry 
I.  before  liis  accession  to  England’s  throne 
beat  lustily  the  pate  of  Louis  de  Cros  withthe 
board,  just  because  Louis,  pricked  by  the 
■ l“ss  ot  moneL  liad  thrown  the  chessmen  in 
' WCUTy’s  face?  They  RttT  ar~Mlre  story  of 
William,  the  Conqueror.  And  so  Robert 
Burton  pronounces  chess  a "testy  choleric 
gtinie,  and  very  Offensive  to  him  that  losetli 


. Uie  mat 
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Boston,  December  24, 1893. 

THE  third  of  the  Adamowski  Quartet  Con- 
certs was  given  in  Chickering  Hall,  Tuesday  after- 
noon, the  19th.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 

euartet,  P minor,  op.  95 Beethoven 

uartet,  D major Tschaikowsky 

Mr.  Adamowski  has  twice  paid  his  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Tschaikowsky.  He  played  movements  from  a violin 
concerto  at  a Symphony  concert,  and,  as  leader  of  a string 
quartet,  he  chose  the  quartet  with  the  andante  of  unearthly 
beauty,  the  andante  that  even  custom  has  not  staled. 

Iu  the  quartet  by  Beethoven  the  ensemble  was  not  always 
impeccable,  although  the  ’cellist  was  not  so  much  in  evi- 
dence as  on  former  occasions.  The  treatment  of  the  Tschai- 
kowsky quartet  was  sympathetic. 


Miss  Mathilde  Rudiger,  assisted  by  an  orchestra  under 
Mr.  Lang,  gave  a Jankb  keyboard  recital  in  Bumstead  Hall, 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  20th.  There  were  many  musi- 
cians present.  Miss  Rudiger  played  these  pieces  : 

Fugue,  in  C minor Bach 

Transcription  of  Pilgrim  Chorus . Wagner-'  jank6 

Nocturne,  G major Chopin 

“ Spinning  Song,”  from  the  “Flying  Dutchman  . . Wagner-Liszt 
Concerto,  E flat  major Liszt 

The  object  of  this  concert  was  to  show  the  alleged  merits 
of  the  Jankb  keyboard.  Miss  Rudiger’s  preliminary  essay 
was  read  in  such  low  tones  that  I could  not  hear  it. 

If  the  chief  aim  of  the  keyboard  were  to  make  the  play- 
ing of  difficult  pieces  a light  task  to  any  comer,  I should  be 
inclined  to  be  “ agin  ” it.  All  the  mechanical  devices  in  the 
world,  all  the  laborious  instruction  of  patient  pedagogues 
will  not  make  a race  of  pianists  with  sympathetic  fingers, 
which  are  the  servants  of  the  soul.  But  I understand  that 
this  keyboard  has  higher  claims. 

Unfortunately  I can  only  now  judge  of  the  Janko  key- 
board from  the  performance  of  last  week.  In  this  per- 
formane’e  there  was  neither  brilliancy  nor  sensuousness. 
There  was  no  display  of  strength.  Runs  were  ragged  and 
arpeggios  were  indeed  broken. 

I should  prefer  to  hear  the  keyboard  exhibited  perhaps 
to  better  advantage,  and  I should  prefer  to  judge  of  Miss 
Rudiger  after  hearing  her  play  on  a different  keyboard. 

The  “ Boston  Globe  ” informed  the  world  the  next  day 
that  Miss  Rudiger  was  so  overcome  by  approbation  from 
Sir  Hubert  Stanley  Lang  that,  all  trembling,  she  kissed 
his  hand.  I missed  this  sight.  Nor  am  I able  to  tell  you 
whether  the  hand  was  the  left  or  right.  I make  no  com- 
ment on  a scene  that  might  inspire  an  historical  painter. 
As  a chronicle,  I send  you  a proof  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
emotions  in  Boston. 


> , 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  concert  given  last  even- 
ing was  as  follows  : 

Symyhony,  No.  1 . .Beethoven 

berenade  No.  7 (“Hafner”) Mozart 

Concerto  for  piano,  G major .Beethoven 

Overture,  “Rosamunde  ” .Schubert 

Once  on  a time  there  lived  in  Salzburg  a man  named 
Sigmund  Hafner.  He  was  a wholesale  merchant  and  a 
burgomaster.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and  when  there  were 
festivals  in  his  house  he  summoned  the  musicians  of  the 
town.  This  "worthy  and  public  spirited”  citizen  had  a 
daughter,  known  as  Elizabeth,  who,  after  the  manner  of 
her  sex,  fell  in  love,  and  with  a certain  Mr.  Spaeth. 

In  Germany  a betrothment  is  a serious  matter,  as  fickle- 
minded  Americans  have  found  to  their  surprise  and  cost. 
Some  say  that  for  the  betrothment  of  Miss  Hafner  the 
great  Mozart  wrote  the  serenade  played  here  last  evening. 
Others  say  that  the  serenade  was  composed  for  the  joyous 
celebration  of  her  marriage.  For  a later  festal  gathering 
in  the  house  of  Hafner,  Mozart  wrote  a symphony  in  D 
major,  a work  well  worth  hearing  to-day. 

Now  the  word  serenade  in  Mozart’s  time  was  loosely 
applied  to  evening  music.  The  lover  who  sang  beneath  a 
balcony,  and  turned  about  only  to  see  the  pale  face  of  a 
rival  with  drawn  sword  or  dagger  sang  a serenade.  Sere- 
nades were  played  or  sung  on  Venetian  canals.  Serenades 
accompanied  the  clinking  of  glasses  and  the  low  laughter 
of  coquettes.  Serenades  tickled  the  vanity  of  illustrious 
visitors,  whose  fine  plumage  glittered  in  the  light  of 
torches.  And  Elisabeth  Hafner  looked  at  her  lover  and 
pondered  her  fate  while  the  musicians  played  the  serenade 
of  Mozart. 
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Therc  are  eight  movements  in  this  particular 
and  they  were  not  all  played  last  evening.  Tin- 
might  have  given  the  pitch  to  rejoicing  or* to  : !u 
knife  and  fork.  The  andante,  with  the  charming  • 
bligato,  was  for  tenderer  moments,  moments  of  con! 
vows  and  promises.  And  the  other  numbers  were  for  nafc 
riment  and  pledging  of  toasts. 

It  is  delightful  music  this  serenade  of  Mozart;  old-fa  hf 
ioned,  quaint,  at  times  formal,  at  times  full  of  a gracious 
and  courtly  tenderness  unknown  in  these  days  of  nervous 
depression  or  exaltation.  And  it  was  played  by  ort  nest: a 
and  Mr.  Kneisel  delightfully. 

There  are  some  who  only  recognize  one  Beethoven,  the 
strange  giant  of  the  mysterious  latter  musical  years.  They 
look  askew  at  the  young  Beethoven.  They  do  not  find  the 
lion.  But  it  is  a pleasure  to  see  the  cub  at  play. 

In  the  Firstsymphony  of  Beethoven, there  is  no  marked  de- 
parture from  the  symphony  of  the  time.  Perhaps  in  the  men - 
uetto  there  are  suggestions  of  the  future  scherzo  ; but  there 
is  nothing  revolutionary  in  the  symphony.  There  are  the 
voices  of  Haydn  and  of  Mozart  ; but  although  we  recognize 
them— see,  for  instance, how  Figaro  enters  in  the  final— they 
somehow  speak  with  an  accent  that  seems  a little  foreign. 

But  the  Beethoven  of  the  G major  concerto  is  another 
man.  In  the  concerto  there  is  but  one  voice,  and  that  is 
the  voice  of  Beethoven. 

Mr.  Carl  Baermann  gave  an  admirable  performance  of 
the  solo  part.  It  was  pure,  without  exaggeration,  without 
caprice,  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  the  feverish 
desire  for  personal  display.  The  concerto,  with  Mr.  Baer- 
mann at  the  piano,  was  a homogeneous  work.  There  was 
no  apparent  rivalry  between  orchestra  and.  piano.  The  |j 
hearer  thought  of  Beethoven,  and  not  of  the  pianist,  and 
after  all  this  is  the  highest  praise.  But  after  the  last 
chord  sounded  through  the  hall  there  was  spontaneous  and  | 
grateful  thought  of  the  pianist  who  had  assisted  so  artis- 
tically in  giving  unalloyed  pleasure,  and  he  was  applauded 
most  heartily. 

Such  concerts  as  that  of  last  evening  are  at  times  a mu- 
sical delight.  It  is  well,  it  is  indeed  necessary  that  modern 
works  of  every  school  and  nationality  should  receive  prompt 
and  due  attention.  But  it  is  also  well  to  escape  from  the 
hot  air  of  the  modern  Palace  of  Art  and  meditate  calmly  and 
serenely  in  the  temple  of  the  ancient  masters.  There  were 
brave  men  before  Agamemnon.  There  were  great  com- 
posers before  Brahms  and  Wagner. 


“ The  Messiah  ” was  given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  In 
Music  Hall  last  Monday  evening.  It  was  an  “ extra ’’ per- 
formance. The  “regular  ” performance  is  this  evening. 

Last  Monday  the  solo  parts  were  taken  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Burch,  Miss  Carlotta  Desvignes,  Mr.  George  Simpson  and 
Mr.  Carl  Dufft. 

I was  not  at  the  concert.  Excellent  judges  of  singing 
spoke  unfavorably  of  the  soloists,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Dufft.  Let  me  quote  a few  extracts  from  Mr.  Warren 
Davenport’s  review  in  the  Boston  “Traveller  ” of  the  20th  ; I 

Of  the  soloists  on  this  occasion  little  can  be  said  in  their  praise,  if  . 
Mr.  Carl  Dufft  be  excepted.  Mr.  Dufft  has  a good  baritone  voice 
and  he  sang  the  bass  recitatives  and  arias  with  commendable  effect: 
His  voice  is  not  strong  upon  the  lower  notes,  and  it  was  a little  stiff 
and  sombre  in  the  production  of  the  upper  tones,  but  he  gave  a good 
rhythmic  swing  to  his  work,  was  confident  in  the  execution  of  his 
roulades,  sang  in  tune,  and  for  his  admirable  performance  gained  the 
only  spontaneous  applause  of  the  evening,  as  far  as  the  solo  singing 
was  concerned.  With  a little  more  acuteness  in  the  articulation  of 
the  consonants,  and  an  exact  maintenance  of  the  vowel-  form 
throughout  prolonged  passages,  Mr.  Dufft  can  justly  lay  claim  to  an 
honorable  position  among  our  best  oratorio  bassos.  • 

And  in  passing  it  is  well  to  say  that  this  applause  of  the  members 
of  the  chorus  in  any  society  is  a thing  that  should  be  discouraged.  It 
is  almost  always  ill  timed  and  often  evoked  because  of  some  per- 
sonal reason.  There  are  motives  that  induce  it  when  the  perform- 
ance of  the  soloist  should  not  command  it.  How  simply  ridiculous 
it  would  be  for  the  chorus  of  an  opera  company  to  applaud  a princi- 
pal singer,  or  the  supernumerary  force  or  other  members  of  the  cast 
upon  the  dramatic  stage  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  principals 
engaged.  It  would  be  denounced  at  once  as  the  effort  of  the  claqueWr 
behind  the  footlights.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  ask  for  its  absenejej 
in  a concert  performance,  for  the  chorus  is  but  a part  of  the  force 
gaged,  and,  like  the  soloists,  are  performing  for  the  audience  which 
has  paid  its  money  to  hear  them  sing  and  not  to  lead  or  join  in  ap- 
plause. 

If  my  readers  will  calmly  regard  this  matter,  I am  sure  they  will 
see  the  justice  of  my  remarks  upon  the  subject.  Let  the  manage- 
ments of  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  the  Cecilia  and  the  Apollo  Club  a 
the  members  of  their  organizations  to  desist  from  such  applause.  A 
sense  of  propriety  alone  should  demand  that  this  custom  beabolished. 
There  are  times  when  an  audience  will  rise  as  one  person  in  raptur- 
ous applause  because  of  a supreme  effort  of  an  eminent  performer. 
On  such  an  occasion  the  chorus  and  orchestra  might  be  justified  in 
joining  in  the  ovation,  but  such  occasions  are  very  rare,  and  eve; 
then  the  audience  should  initiate  the  applause. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  chorus,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  praise 
so  highly  as  one  can  the  superb  performance  of  this  fine  body  of 
singers.  The  tone  of  the  tenors  was  rot  quite  as  strong  as  that  of 
the  other  parts,  but  they  did  good  service  and  came  out  stroqg  at 
critical  moments.  The  society  has  never  in  its  singing  excelled  the 
precision,  the  definition  in  the  execution,  the  shading  ami  the  good 
intonation  that  was  observed  last  evening.  The  audience  recognised 
this  excellence  and  warmly  applauded  many  of  the  numbers.  The 
playing  of  the  orchestra  was  slovenly  sometimes  in  the  running  pas- 
sages that  occur  in  the  violins,  but  otherwise  the  accompaniment 
was  admirably  rendered. 

Mr.  Muller  played  the  trumpet  obligato  in  a sure  and  artistic 
manner. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Zerrahn  held  the  performance  well  in 
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jid  and  ace  on 
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r.cd  the  soloists  with  fine  judgment  and  discretion, 
the  bad  breaks  that  occurred  in  two  of  the  solo- 


I know  that  you  are  interested  in  Mr.  MacDowell’s 
“Sonata  Tragica  for  piano.  Here  are  passages  about  it 
from  an  interview  with  Mr.  MacDowell  published  in  the 
Boston  Journal  " this  morning. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  say,"  answered  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell, when  his  interviewer  from  the  “Journal"  asked 
h'm  to  which  one  of  his  own  compositions  he  would  give 
preference.  “ but."  he  remarked,  smiling,  “I  will  tell  you 
now  that  there  are  two  which  1 thoroughly  detest — one  in 
particular,  the  • Hexentanz,’  which  has  been  played  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba. 

■'  1 can  hardly  select  one  ol  my  orchestral  works,  because 
I here  in  America  a composer  has  little  chance  to  hear  his 
■ own  works.  The  orchestras  are  so  few  that  the  opportuni- 
I tv  is  wanting,  and  the  composer  cannot  study  his  works  as 
I they  are  played,  viva  voce,  so  to  speak.  In  Europe  the  op- 
I portumties  are  more  numerous. 

In  regard  to  my  compositions  for  piano,  an  answer 
I is  almost  equally  as  difficult.  Perhaps  my  favorite  ones 
I are  those  which  are  least  played  ; for,  you  know,  a com- 
I poser,  like  a father,  often  most  loves  his  lame  child. 

“ I may  say,  though,"  continued  the  musician  after  a mo- 
I ment’s  reflection,  “that  as  a serious  work  I prefer  my  | 
I ' Sonata  Tragica.-  It  is  one  of  my  latest  writings  and  was  j 
I played  first  by  myself  at  a Kneisel  concert  last  season. ' 

“The  sonata  is  rather  a peculiar  composition,  and  it’s 
I hard  to  say  if  it's  really  a pleasure  to  play  it.  I like  it  very 
I much  myself.  As  for  my  other  works — well,  they  are  so1 
I many  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  choose.”  /'ll 

“But  this  ‘Sonata  Tragica,’  Mr.  MacDowell.  The#® 

I must  be  some  story  connected  with  it— some  story,  I mea  b 
| that  is  interesting,  perhaps  tragic,  as  the  title  suggests, 
there  not  ? ” 

I — I can  hardly  say  now.  I have  never  told  the  stojl'y 
j which  led  up  to  it."  Mr.  MacDowell  became  silent  a/>d 
smiled  undecidedly  before  he  went  on. 

“ 1 hud  finished  a suite  for  piano  when  the  first  thfing 
occurred  which  led  up  to  it.  I had  intended  to  dedicaye  the 
suite  to  Raff,  but  four  or  five  days  after  it  was  finfsh/id  he  j 
suddenly  died.  Of  course  I ielt  that  I could  not  carry  out  I 
my  original  intentions,  so  I dedicated  the  suite  tofflis  wife. 

“ Then  began  a work  which  I had  often  contemplated.  I 
had  i‘>ng  desired  to  make  something  worthy  of  L man  like 
I Raff.  He  had  led  an  unhappy  life.  He  had  sacrificed  that 
I life  to  music,  for  his  disease  was  aggravated  1/y  his  work  at 
Ithe  conservatory  at  Frankfort.  So,  in  an  ide/lized  fashion, 
Jl  tried  to  write  what  I thought— to  trans/ate  into  music 
that  struggling  life  and  its  overpowering  aft  the  moment  of 
I success.  1 his  I would  dedicate  to  Raff.  'Then  was  begun 
| the  ‘ Sonata  Tragica.’  1 

" I admired  Raff  tremendously.  He  Was,  I knew,  so 
really  different  from  what  he  appeared  superficially.  Some 
said  that  he  wrote  music  for  the  market.  But  be  often  i 
told  me  that  he  could  not  live  without/'writJng  for  the  mar- 
■et,  the  proceeds  from  his  teaching  ycere  so  small.” 

“ And  that  was  when  Raff  was  vvjtll  known,  sir  ? " 

“Yes,"  hurried  on  Raff's  admiffing  pupil,  vehemently,  j 
I “ that  was  long  after  he  had  wr/tten  his  opera  of  ‘ King  I 
Alfred.’  Why,  when  he  was  in/Tankfort  everyone  knew 
him  as  ‘ the  great  Raff.’” 

1 Raff  got  6,000  marks,  or  $vfl>00  a year.  Not  only  that, 
but  when  he  had  put  the  Con^  ervatory  on  a paying  basis  the 
directors  gave  him  whatever/surplus  money  there  was.  But 
It.vT  added  to  this  some  mqtney  from  his  private  purse,  and 
with  it  had  a stage  built  in  the  Conservatory,  so  that  operas 
might  be  presented.  He  ujed  to  spend  most  of  his  hours  | 
at  the  Conservatory.  Whefe  he  found  time  to  write  no- 
body knows.  The  Lord  kniws.  I don’t. 

“ During  my  first  year  atjthe  Conservatory  I was  a pupil  I 
of  his.  After  that  year  I uJbd  to  go  to  his  home  and  there 
study  with  him.  Many  a time,  when  he  was  busiest,  he’d 
stop  to  look  over  iny  writings.  He  treated  me  as  if  he  were 
my  father.  I 

I remember  well  the  tim^.  -f  Raff’s  death.  The  day 
before  it  came  he  had  finishedNhe  examinations.  That 
year  they  were  excellent.  On  thebevening  of  examination 
day  I walked  home  with  him.  H was  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  day  and  spoke  fondly  of  his  work.  I noticed 
that  he  was  pale  and  looked  worn.  I spoke  of  his  health  to 
him,  but  be  laughed  and  replied  tharrhe  was  well  enough.  1 
The  next  morning  his  death  was  reported. 

I hat  is  the  story  of  my  ' Sonata  Tragica.’  ” 

Philip  Hale. 


The  new*  that  “A.  L.  O.  K.’’  Is  dead  will 
revive  her  memory  to  many  Sunday  School 
scholar*  of  25  year*  ago.  Has  taste  changed 
In  this  spec:*-*  of  literature?  Are  the  works 
of  “ A.  L.  O.  E.’’  still  read  eagerly?  Are 
“Irish  Amy’’  and  “Tim,  the  Scissors 
Grinder,"  sjAf  In  honored  position  on  the 
shelf?  IT 


It  is  thH’evening  that  musical  Boston  will 
first  near  in  concert  the  “American"  sym- 
phony by  Dvorak,  whteh  certain  enthusiasts 
regard  a*  of  national  importance,  while 
, cooler  heads  find  the  symphony  only  excel- 
lent  music  written  by  an  Imported  lio- 
‘ emfnti. 


This  resolution  to  request  the’  fsuperin- 
tendent  of  Public  Grounds  to  deliver  to  Mr 
Coggswell  the  fountain  revives  ancient  his- 
tory. Mf.  Coggswell  believes  that  fountain 
will  he  “appreciated"  in  California,  and  he 
proposes  to  take  It  there.  Its  arrival  will  un- 
doubtedly load  to  the  organization  of  a vigi- 
lance committee.  , 

Mr.  Stead  has  a peculiar  faculty  of  saying 
the  wrong  thing  whenever  lie  is  allowed  an 
opportunity.  | 

The  vintage  in  France  is  so  generous  that 
wine  growers  offer  wine  at  two  cents  a quart. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  this  good  wine 
will  find  its  way  across  the  ocean.  Much  of 
the  claret  that  is  sold  here  at  a so-called 
reasonable  price  is  sharper  than  a serpent’s 
tooth  or  a battle  axe.  And  thero  is  plenty  of 
bad  wine  in  Paris,  wine  that  never  knew  the 
grape. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  Meionaon  is 
carefully  considered  in  the  new  Tremont 
Temple.  The  Meionaon  has  been  a “ sweet 
boon  ” to  the  city.  Its  name  puzzled  many, 
and  so  did  its  entrance.  The  hall  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  use  of  chamber  con- 
certs, so  far  as  the  acoustic  propreties  were 
concerned.  Mr.  Heuschel.  who  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a recital  is  as  shrewd  as  any 
Yankee,  always  favored  the  Meionaon. 

The  new  Tremont  Temple  will  be  let  “ for 
any  moral  or  educational  purpose."  It  is  in- 
* teresting  in  this  connection  to  note  that 
political  conventions  will  be  welcomed. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  symptom  of  our 
social  condition  to  learn  that  delegates  to  the 
said  conventions  “must  not  spit  or  smoke" 
in  the  Temple. 

The  new  organ  in  this  new  Temple  will  be 
placed  “ in  a sort  of  fireproof  room  or  hood 
by  itself."  Such  an  arrangement  should  not 
be  allowed  to  muffle  or  stifle  tone.  An  organ 
is  built  with  the  primary  infection  that  it 
may  sound,  not  that  it  cannot  be  burned. 
And  let  us  hope  that  the  instrument  may  be 
a fine  one,  so  that  the  neXt  time  a famous 
organist  visits  us  he  will  not  be  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  in  a church. 
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What  respect  is  there  for  law  and  order 
when  the  Governor  of  Florida  is  dubbed  an 
“old  moss-back"  because  he  strives  to  pre- 
vent a prize-fight? 


Even  the  Opposition  paid  glad  tribute  to 
Gladstone’s  courage  and  strength.  For  in 
their  adversary  the  opponents  of  Home 
Rule  recognize  the  personal  qualities  that 
made  England  great. 


The  Mackay-Colonna  trouble  is  another 
warning  to  American  girls.  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes. 




The  only  ducks  brought  back  by  President 
Cleveland  were  those  lame  ones,  his  two 
chief  Secretaries. 


MU-SIC, 


The  Tenth  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  Concert  given 
last  evening  in  Music  Hall  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  fi.  K minor  (.MSS; .Dvorak 

( um’ci’io  for  violin Beethoven 

Overture  “ lnrj  ' Tschalkowsky 

Tue  question  is  not:  Where  did  Drorak  tin  (I 
tlie  .hematic  material  for  this  new  symphony? 

The  quis  ion  is  this:  What  did  Dvorak  do 

with  the  material  after  lie  found  or  invented  it? 

it  is  immaterial  whether  this  symphony 
“From  the  New  World”  is  American,' 
Bohemian  or  Celtic.  The  question  is  this:  Is 
the  music  good  or  bad? 

Dvorak  lias  here  written  a pleasing  work,  a 
a work  Hint  abounds  in  melody,  that  shows  tlio 
ingenuity  of  the  trained  musician.  Unit  is  brill- 
iant in  color.  It  is  a work  that  will  undoubt- 
edly lie  popular,  and  deservedly  popular. 

no  has  succeeded  in  Hie  main  task  and  he  has 
thus  won  glory  enough. 

But  what  is  all  this  wild  talk  about  the  in- 
vention at  last  of  "American  " music? 

Her  i is  an  excellent  Bohemian  co  r poser.  He 
,<  imported  hv  the  patroness  of  a music  school 
aim  at  considerable  expense.  His  dwelling  iii 
our  country  is  uininubiodly,  in  a certain  sense 
an  honor  to  u-.  He  suddenly  makes  Hie  disl 
every  that  “American”  music  mu.i  be  built  on 
li'wro  anil  Indian  airs.  He  writes  this  syin 
nliony-to  prove  ins  theory  and  found  “Ameri 
Can  ’’  music. 

But  let  us  as);  a few  questions. 

Ii  tins  symphony  were  played  without  any 
advanee  and  explanatory  notice  in  any  Huron 
ea'i  city,  would  a German,  or  Italian,  or  Hus- 
st.ui,  or  Soot,  or  I'  lencinnansar  at  once  "Wliv 
this  is  American  music ! ” ' 

Would  no  not  find  u,y  and  all  music  but  Amer- 
ican ? 

Would  he  not  find  Scandinavian  hint*  Pun 
gariau  rhythm,  Bolp  ini  Ml  tlioiigm,  scotdi  mef 
oov;  wou  d In,  not  fftidji  t iimlos  to  all  natloiri 
would  he  not  a-lmir  »Jtl.e  workmanship  at 
le.v-,  lie  Co,  icon  imifflai  i hout  a tliouvlu  { 
jiegrA  .1  ■ id; an  or  ii*livtttbor.i  white  chi/., mi 
^ 0 , c a 


i * 
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elegance  arid  general  Vl nil h >'"um*l>on.  his 
that  his  t^mperan-pnf  ^ n?ay  ? 80 

appear  to  chmple'ie  L * ch  *!»*  he, does  not 
as  tli e antage  m such  a work 

Played  of  demands  a 

Jlr.'pau^^o.fductld6  w.U,hIut)a  ^aS  exct,llpnt- 

and  skill.  The  preerTm  w»V10^,'y'.symDi*t.hy 
5 "'-""oncerto0:  mlg^S 
Thilip  Hale. 


The  Ew:  Expedition  ol 

Antonin  Dvorak- 


flow  He  Went  A-Gunning  After' 
Genuine  American  Music. 


What  Cdrta'n  People  Think  of  Hi 
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Mu  ical  Game  Pag. 


Inasmuch  a*  Air.  Dvorak’s  symphony  “From 
tlu)  New  VVofcld ” is  considered  by  some  as  “an 
j historical  evsnl,”  let  u*  look  at  it*  oricrin. 

According  to  the  New  York  Herald*  it  was 
>n*'.  Tnurber’s  “fixed  plan  to  persuade /the 
composer  lo  attempt  a bold  exDloraticyi  into 
the  musical  material  of  America  and  lay  the 
foundations  fpr  a national  school  of  composi- 
tion. 

Eor  tliis  exploration  and  for  incidental  servicos 
as  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory  ors. 
Thur her  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Dvorak  $15,000  a 
year. 

And  what  did  Mr.  Dvorak  do? 

According  to  the  New  York  Herald,  the  said 
Mr.  Dvorak  began  to  study  native  music  after 
his  arrival  in  New  York.  Unfortunately  for  the 
future  historian,  we  are, not  told  how  lie  studied 
it,  or  whether  he  disguised  himself  in  his  ex- 
ploration so  that  the  music  would  not  become 
suspicious,  frightened,  and  then  escape.  It 
would  be  a pleasure  to  read  of  his  wanderings  in 
the  jungles  of  the  Bowery  and  in  the  deserts  of 
Central  Park.  It  would  lie  interesting  to  know 
precisely  his  first  thought  on  seoing  the  Harlem  ! 
j goat»  an  animal  now  rare.  The  composer  is  a 
i modest  man,  and  H.  lias  not  even  hinted  at  His 
perilous  trips  on  the  elevated  railway  or  the  Belt 
Line. 

But  wliat  a book  lie  could  write!  For,  accord- 
ing lo  the  New  York  Herald,  '’there  is  no  more 
impressionable  man  in  the  world  than  Dvorak, 
lli*  moods  vary  witu  the  hours.  He  is  as  sen- 
sitive as  a child.  Ilis  Imagination  will  lake 
five  insla-nly.  Ho  absorb!  color,  form,  ’iioiiti- 
ment,  everything  from  his  surroundings.” 

Al  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  America  the 
lntrould  explorer  determined  to  visit  Spiilvllle, 
la.,  not  for  the  purpose  of  treeing  or  shooting 
national  music.  Ho  wished  to  take  a vacation  in 
this  Bohemian  village.  Besides,  lie  had  made 
up  fits  mind;  lie  had  bagged  liis  game.  Just 
before  his  departure  he  gave  his  conclusions  to 
the  Now  \ork  Herald,  Tho:e  conclusions  were 
as  follows : 

"I  am  now  satisfied,"  ho  said,  "that  the 
future  music  of  this  country  must  be  loundt  d 


TITe  rhythm  of  I hdVfiHR  ohra.fwif  liTkTT  - 1 
movement  is  partly  suggaPtCe  of  the  Souffiern 
steamboat  and  the  plantation;  but  u,o  rnv  i,  ' 
is  also  partly  Europe  ah.  the  birfflieun?.'^ 
of  Bcotch  and  re mdtltaVi  u,  suggestion  In,! 
scherzo  is  any  thing  you  o lease;  hut  “his  m.S 
be  said,  as  an  exhibition  ot  AmeZ, 
characteristics  real  or  alleged  T"  ■ 

musical  exhibition  of  dash,  ’ "smart  I 

liess  lack  ot  reverence,  aid  general*  1 
dovil-me-care.  it  is  not  to  lie  named  in  the 
breath  With  Mr.  Chad  wick’s  ."WoAlo2?h£S? 
As  *or  the  finale,  tliat,  too,  is  whai-yon-wiu’- 
there  Is  a hint  at  “Yankee  Doodle.’’  out  t ,e 
temporary  use  of  a transplanted  luue  does  not 
make  an  American  ” symphony.  ° 1101 

Nor  can  you  expect  a Bohemian  cmnoo.o- 

when  J?effwrUe.v“ly  h‘S  ,K1UU‘‘al'ty  Etc 

* 

* 

But  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  in  this 
same  symphony.  First  of  all,  it  is  cheerful  a„  J 
agreeable  music.  1 here  is  no  touch  of  pessi 
inism.  I here  is  no  struggle  with  the  Infinite 
ol  Vi/lC0Uin'>'t'r  the  f.mple  laitli  of  a healthy 
child.  There  is  the  spirit  ot  Nature.  There  is  a 
tliought  of  woods  and  field-  .simple  and  plea  ® 
nig  thoughts  are  expressed  intelligibly 
Jrl1?  V1011  !l,ts  “feciad  gorgeously  i|, 
Mrtfineii.al  colors;  but  the  beauty  o ffie 
thoughts  does  not  suffer  thereby,  nor  is  it  puffed 
up  or  distorted.  After  one  hearing .the  slow 
movement  seems  io  me  the  gem  ot  Ihe  work 

«*- 

^,*le  overture  of  Tachaikowsky  abounds  in 
alarums  within  and  without.”  The  plaiulive 
church  hymn  is  at  first  frightened  by  the  rh 
nundiant  Marseillaise,  but  the  French  cormuer 
only  , or  a moment.  Cossacks  scour  the  plain 
n- !ne°  lfnw  K.usslan  General  with  the  terrible 
\i  ^,'u.iiaU'r? tlia,fl5e : there  is  the  snow,  l be 
Marseillaise,  is  beard  no  more.  Thero  is  the  ex- 
ultation of  a doliverod  nation.  Such  music  is 

such  m"„c  once  in  a Fit  fie.  to  have  tSe  pfflso! 
slirieu,  to  leoi  the  consciousness  of  the  raging' 


vim  uu\ny nwiuuie?».  UiH 

tiiH  loumlatlon  of  a serious  *ml  original 
of  composition  to  bo  developed  in  ilia 
,ite«l  States.  When  1 first  came  liorp  lives 
jiprcs  id  with  this  idea,  ami  it  has  dovulopotl 
'into  a settled  conviction.  These  beautl'ul  mil 
varied  themes  are  the,  product  of  the  soil. 
They  are  Ann  rlcan.  'They  are  the  folk  sougs. 
of  America,  anil  your  composers  must  turn  to 
them.  All  of  the  ureal  musicians  have  bor- 
rowed (rom  llio  soon*  of  the  common  peoiile. 
beeihoveu's  most  charming  scherzo  is  based 
upon  ivliat  mignt  now  he  considered  a skiil- 
fullv  handled  neuro  melody.  1 have  tuyself 
gone  to  the  sitnule,  half  forgotten  tunes  of  iho 
Bohemian  peasants  lor  Hints  in  my  serious 
work.  Duly  in  this  way  can  a musician  express 
the  true  sentiment  of  a people.  Ho  gets  into 
touch  with  the  common  humanity  of  tho  coun- 
try. In  the  negro  melodies  of  America  I dis- 
cover all  that  is  needed  for  a groat  and  noble 
school  of  music.  They  aro  pathetic,  tender, 
passionate,  melancholy,  solemn,  re  igiou-,  hold, 
merry,  gay,  gracious,  or  wl.at  you  will.  It  is 
music  that  suits  itself  to  any  mood  or  any  pur- 
pose. There  is  nothing  in  the  wnoie  range  of 
composition  that  cannot  find  a thematic  source 
here.” 

Now,  st nm 30  to  jeiale,  the  American  com- 
poser did  not  cut  <>ut.  At  once  this  bvorakian 
paragraph  and  pas'e  it.ui  his  hat.  As  a rule,  ho 
was  inclined  to  contradict  tho  eminent  11  lie- 
lnian.  Tuere  was  tocher  for  a time.  Tho  views 
of  celebrated  Eutopeans  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  America  were  cabled  over  at  con- 
sideiable  expense  and  read  at  length  by  the  idle 
of  cultivated  taste. 

Then  Mr.  Dvorak  went  to  work  on  his  opus  05. 
He  first  took  tho  precaution  of  announcing,  and 
it  was  in  the  New  York  Herald,  that  he  would 
wr.te  a symphony  based  upon  American  negro 
and  Indian  melodies  “to  prove  that  his  position 
was  -sound  and  sincere.” 

Mr.  Krelibivi  states  tlikl  this  symphony,  the 
fifth,  was  written  in  New1,  York  last  spring,  but 
revised  and  prohablv  completed  in  its  orchestra, 
tion  in  the  course  of  the  composer’s  summer  va- 
cation, which  he  spent  in  Splllviile.  la. 

Tlie  symphony  was  first  played  at  the  second 
public  rehearsal  and  second  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Sociotv,  New  York.  Dec.  15  and  UP  | 
under  the  direction  of  Mi.  Seidl. 

it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  title  on  tho 
manuscript  of  this  American  Symphony  is  in 
Bohemian. 

1 Tins  American  Symnhouy  is  conducted  in 
Boston  by  a German,  who  speaks  little  or  no 
' English. 

And  how  many  men  in  the  orchestra  that 
| plays  here  this  American  Symphony  were  born 
in  this  country? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  folk-songs  of 
America  are,  according  to  Mr.  Dvorak,  peculiar 
to  e.lher  the  negro  or  the  Indian.  The  Ameri- 
can. as  an  American,  lias  no  national  mute,  no 
folk-song. 

Why  snoul'l  not  this  symphony  ihsn  ha  called 
•'Tne  Negro- Indian  Symphony,”  if  it  must  have 
a special  name. 

*• 

Mr.  Krehbiel  is  now  inclined  to  believe  that 
at  last  we  really  have  a great  naiional  piece  ol 
music.  in  an  interesting  article,  published 
lately  in  the  Now  York  Tribune,  lie  revieweu 
tne  symphony  from  the  standpoint  of  national- 
ity, and.  although  he  finds  many  tilings  in  the 
symphony,  he  finds  also  large  quantities  of 
Americanism. 

But  hold.  How  does  Mr.  Krehbiel  deal  with 
the  fact  that  the  American,  in  the  modern 
■sense  of  tho  word,  is  without  folk-song?  Hear 
him : 

" He  (Dvorak)  recognized,  too.  what  his  critics 
forgot,  that  that  music  is  entitled  to  he  charac- 
teristic of  a people  which  gives  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a people.” 

By  this  process  oi  reasoning  either  Irish  or 
German  folk-song  might  bo  called  properly  tho 
characteristic  music  of  tho  city  of  Now  York. 


Mr.  Krehbiel  finds  an  American  tuue  in  a 
phrase  of  four  measures  announced  by  the  horn 
in  the  first  allegro.  It  is  “ American,”  because 
it  has  a rhythmical  construction  “ characteristic 
of  toe  music  which  has  a popular  cuarm  in  this 
country;”  and  this  rhythmical  construction  Is 
what?  Why,  the  Scot’s  snap,  "a  device  com- 
mon in  Scottish  music.”  and  ”lt  is  fouud  In 
Hur.gariau  music,  too.”  Therefora,  it  is  Ameri- 
can.' 

Tlio  phrase.  tUi3  American  phrase,  “is  bnilt 
on  the  pentatonic,  or  five-note,  scale,  which 
omit3  the  fourth  and  seventn  tones  of  our  or  i- 
D;.ry  diatonic  series.”  Now.  this  scale,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Krehbiel,  is  Scotc  i.  Irish,  Chinese, 
''for  the  old  mus  e of  these  peoples  and  many 
others  is  marked  by  this  peculiarity.”  There- 
lore,  it  is  American. 

Xtien  the  subsidiary  melody  "gives  a some- 
what Orieutal  tinge  to  the  movemeut.”  There- 
fore it  is  American. 

Let  us  quote  again  from  Mr.  Krehbiel; 

"Here  is  the  melody  which  will  cling  most 
pertinacious! y to  the  memory  ol  those  who  hear 
tite  symphony,  an  l which  they  will  most 
quickly  recognize  as  containing  the  spirit  of  the 
music  which  the  people,  as  a whole,  like  best, 
iti-  Irish,  it  is  Scotch,  it  is  American.” 

Tho  next  specimen  of  Americanism  discovered 
by  Mr.  Kreiibiel  is  in  the  larghetto  where,  to  use 
liis  language,  "we  are  estopped  from 
seeking  forms  that  are  na  ivo  and 

thrown  wholly  upon  it  study  of  tho 

spirit.  It  is  Dr.  Dvorak’s  proclamation  of 
the  mood  which  ho  found  in  tho  story  of  II  a- 
watha's  wooing,  as  set  forth  in  Longfellow's 

oern."  Hiawatha  was  an  Indian.  Therefore 
,Ue  symphony  is  American. 


In  tho  finale  Mr.  Krehbiel  finds  a paranb rase  of 


.1,  _[! . 

" Yankee  Poo.il. Hero  at  (last  by  association 
is  something  American.  But  tho  tuno  " Yankee 
Doodlo  ” is  ol  English  origin. 

Som-,  with  Mr.  ICrolihisl. | retard  this  sym- 
phony in  an  "Amurio  in  ” work.  Other-1,  with 
that  brilliant  and  accomplished  writ1  r,  Mr. 
J.tmo  U linnek'ir,  think  tout  tho  symphony  is 
delightful  and  not  “American. ” 

But  let  Mr.  Huneker  sptiak  for  himself  con- 
cerning tlio  symphony: 

“The  i lie  mot  are  simple  and  understandable, 
thoir exposition  enjovable,  and  the  lustre  and 
brilliancy  of  the  instrumentation,  the  many  de- 
liglilful  rhythms,  all  conspire  toward  making 
the  symphony  a popular  work.  And  it  has  that 
unmistakable  ring  of  tho  folk  song  which  will 
endear  it  to  ail  nationalities.  Yot  the  American 
i-yujmliony,  tike  tne  American  novel,  has  vet  to 
be  written.  And  when  it  is,  it  will  have  been 
composed  by  an  Atnerlcau.  This  is  said  with 
all  due  deference  to  tlio  commanding  genius  of 
Dr.  Dvorak.  * * * Its  ( ho  symphony’s)  ex- 

tremely Celtic  character  was  patent  to  numer- 
ous people,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  Dvorak  had  not  been  long  in  discover 
inr  vital  a paramount  factor  the  Irish  were  in 
tho  political  life  of  this  country.  Said  one: 
"Why  not  call  it  the  “ Tammany  Hall"  Sym- 
phony? That  is,  Indi  in  and  Irish,  and  aro  not 
Indian  and  Irish  American?’  ” 

* * 

The  discus  ion  of  other  topics  suggested  by 
this  word  "Amer  can”  in  connection  with  mu- 
sic must  be  deferred  for  the  present.  A review 
of  the  svmohony  as  perform'  d last  evening  in 
Music  Hall  will  be  found  in  another  columu  of 
this  Journal. 

Philip  Hale. 

ii--  ittK  u.i ito.s i;ss*  MusreiiAusEN. 

* In  a late  number  BT'tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
“a  London  Girl  ” gives  her  first  impressions 
of  Boston.  She  allows  that  she  visited  us 
without  prejudice;  and  in  the  first  sentence 
she  tells  her  readers  that  "she  had  never 
heard  of  the  famous  hretv  of  tea  in  Boston 
Harbor  in  seventeen-hundred  and  some- 
thing,’’ but  she  now  regards  it  as  “a  punish- 
ment for  that  shameful  waste  that  America 
has  never  succeeded  in  brewing  rood  lea.’’ 
It  is  in  this  same  sentence,  by  the  way,  that 
she  refers  to  Crispus  Attucks,  ^J^ipse  ele- 
gant statue  stands  in  Boston  Park.”  What 
would  she  have  said  if  she  had  only  seen  the 
j Coggswell  fountain  ? 

Let  us  consider  some  of  her  experiences. 
Boston  landladies  speak  in  a “New  Eng- 
land ” soprano.  They  allude  to  their  ser- 
vants as  “help.’’  In  the  boarding  house 

wdiere  our  visitor  first  stopped,  tho  Irish 
"help”  brought  at  a late  hour  a “jug  of 
‘ ice  water  ’ and  some  ‘ crackers  ’ and  asked 
her  if  she  would  like  some  lunch.  "I  after- 
wards learnt  that  any  meal  served  after  10 
P.  M.  is  termed  lunch.” 

The  revelations  of  the  following  day  were 
still  more  harrowing.  She  found  an  “ice- 
cream and  drug  store”  opposite  her  w'indow, 
and  a sign  read  “Black  eyes  mended  here.” 
A negro  bootblack  at  the  corner  wore  a 
“ tall  pearl  Derby  hat  and  a frock-coat ; ” he 
was  reading  Town  Topics.  Let  us  not  ques- 
tion the  veracity  of  the  sight-seer  or  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  eve-sight;  our  visitor  was  un- 
fortunate, for  the  greater  number  of  Boston 
bootblacks  read  Emerson  while  waiting  for 
the  publication  of  “A  Knight  Errant.” 

At  the  boarding  house  the  visitor  became 
acquainted  with  the  daughter  of  a 
“mumina,”  and  as  the  daughter  “could  not 
come  out  till‘ha’f  p’st  three,’”  she  studied 
[ the  “local  paper.”  “The  local  paper!” 
There’s  a deadly  blow  to  the  boasted  jour- 
nalistic enterprise  of  this  city.  And  in  the 
one  paper  read  by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
our  visitor  found'  “mark  downs,”  such  as 

that  of  the  “Remnant  Pants  & Co.” 

The  first  visit  to  any  one  of  the  attractions 
of  this  town  was  paid  to  a dry-goods  store. 
This  was  not  the  store  so  familiar  to  us  all, 
and  spoken  of  by  this  writer;  “Mothers 
\aking  their  babies  there  can  have  them 
j checked  on  entering  along  with  their  um- 
brellas and  rubbers,  and  leave  them  in  good 
hands  in  a large  room  arranged  for  the  pur- 
I pose.  When  the  mothers  have  finished,  on 
showing  the  number  of  the  check  the  baby  is 
produced.” 

The  visitor  in  returning  to  the  boarding 
house  “noticed  that  one  bright,  sunny  street  | 
was  almost  devoted  to  ‘candy  stores;’ over  ) 
these  tempting  stores,  almost  every  window  i 
showed  a dentist’s  chair  and  his  sign.”  A ] 
sign  board  in  a restaurant  caught  her  eye.  i 
"Meal,  25  cents;  square  meal,  75  cents;) 
| gorge,  Si.”  And  an  undertaker’s  ran  thus : j 
| “You  kick  the  bucket,  we  doThe  rest.” 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  these  last  stories 
have  a familiar  ring. 


Now  these  comments  on  Boston,  and 
others  as  wonderful,  Appeared  In  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  D&,  }5.  Is  the  article  a 
skit  of  Mr.  Astor  on'tiio  female  correspond- 
ent? It  is  more  likely  that  the  artiulo  was 
written  In  good  faith,  fn  this  case  tho 
Baroness  Munchausen,  masquerading  as 

an  English  girl,”  has  been  among  us. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Union  Club  has  just  been  published,  ltyms 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  ExefifflvA 
Committee.  How  strange  to  the  ycnimer 
generation  seems  the  story  of  tho  foundation 
of  the  Club  in  “the  darkest  tim.es  of  the 
struggle  for  the  Union.”  The  Club  was 
founded  by  believers  in  the  Union  and  Lin- 
coln. “We  want,”  said  one  of  its  founders, 
“a  place  where  gentlemen  may  pass  an  even- 
ing without  hearing  copperhead  talk.” 


j The  street  car  is  our  market  place,  our 
i salon,  our  Rialto.  All  national  and  private 
affairs  are  there  discussed  democratically 
1 and  to  the  educational  advantage  of  by- 
standers and  by-sitters.  The  practice  of 
speaking  in  a foreign  language  in  a crowded 
street  car  is  therefore  to  be  discouraged  ; for 
the  other  passengers  understand  the  conver- 
sation with  difficulty  and  do  not  receive  full 
j compensation  for  their  five  cents. 


It  Is  apathetic  and  yet  grotesque  sight  to 
see  a woman,  caught  in  a sudden  shower  or 
unexpected  snow  squall,  removed  from  cab 
or  car,  endeavoring  to  protect  her  bonnet  by 
a handkerchief.  Tho  adorning  flowers  do 
not  endure  wetting,  and  natural  thirst  brings 
ruin.  If  we  were  really  a practical  people, 
our  women  would  ornament  their  bonnets 
with  a leaf  or  two  of  the  rubber  plant. 


The  Louisiana  Lottery  died  yesterday,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  nation.  Its  heir  will 
live  in  Honduras,  and  it  should  be  obliged  to 
remain  there. 


Lovelace  is  dead.  ’Twas  only  the  Earl, 
not  the  immortal  hero  of  Riehardson’s  ro- 
mance. 

A dog  in  a flat  is  not  a well-spring  of  pleas- 
ure. 


Was— haile! 

“ There’s  a new  foot  on  the  floor,  n\v  friend. 

And  a new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A new  face  at  the  door.” 

This  is  the  least  day  of  St.  Fulgentins,  who 
never  undressed  nor  ale  flesh. 


44  Then  came  old  January,  wrapped  well 
In  many  weeds  to  keep  the  old  away; 

Yet  did  he  qnuko  and  quiver  like  to  quell, 

And  blow  his  nayles  to  warm  them  if  he  may." 


} ^ _ q y 

The  2d  of  January  is  reputcu  to  Do  an  un- 
lucky day.  It  is  “perilous,  for  to  take  any 
I sickness  in,  or  to  be  hurt  in,  or  to  be  wedded 
in,  or  to  take  any  journey  upon,  or  to  begin 
any  work  on,  that  be  would  well  speed.”  Yet 
after  this  catalogue  of  fears  and  quakings, 
the  unknown  writer  added,  and  in  a brave 
fist,  “But,  notwithstanding,  I will  trust  in 
the  Lord.” 

The  2d  is  not  alone,  as  a black  sheep  in  a 
well-favored  flock,  or  a bruised  thumb  on  a 
comely  hand.  Other  equally  unlucky  days 
I are  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  7th,  10th,  15th.  Here  are 
seven  excuses  for  laziness. 

In  olden  times  this  month  was  known  as 
| the  Wolfmonth,  because  the  wolves  of  the 
forest  were  hungry,  and,  as  they  could  not 
find  enough  smaller  and  possibly  less  juicy 
animals  to  satisfy  their  abnormal  appetite, 
they  left  their  homes,  attacked  and  often  ate 
men  and  women.”  May  we  all  be  spared  the 

howl  of  the  wolf  before  the  door. 

■ 

This  is  the  day  of  St.  Macarius,  whose 
memory  should  be  cherished  by  vegetarians 
and  all  detesters  of  cruelty  to  animals.  He 
live^  for  seven  years  on  nothing  but  raw 
herbs  and  pulse.  It  was  this  good  man  who 
once  accidentally  killed  a gnat  that  was  feed- 
ing on  him  as  he  was  sunk  in  contempla- 
[ tion.  .Such  was  the  saint’s  remorse  that 
i he  went  to  a marsh  and  exposed  himself  for 
1 six  months  to  monstrous  insects  with  horrid 
bills.  Aud  when  the  saint  came  home,  he 
I was  to  be  recognized  only  by  his  voice. 


Solin  assures  us  that  the  Arcadian  year 
1 was  of  three  months.  Thus,  New  Year’s 
vows  were  not  exacting,  nor  were  the  Ar- 
cadians as  liable  to  make  and  break  promises 
| as  are  (he  victims  of  our  calendar. 


I and  i 


■M 


thesoloists  with  finonnm 


air 


^4 


vnrd  Everett  Hale, 
y in  tie  world.  Dr.  j 
) more  circumspect  in  speech, 
oosuiographer  Rabelais  men- 
the  oldest  town  known  to 
This  was  probably  Cain’s  I 
l other  writers  sav  that  France  I 
have  been  the  land  of  Nod, 
the  town  Enoch. 


t nnv  rate  Cain,  a murderer,  was  the  first 
uilder  'of  a city.  Ho  was  Interested  largely, 
doubt,  in  tenement  houses,  cheap  plumb- 
, arsenical  wall  paper,  adulterated  food,  | 
electric  street  cars.  Ife  was  a prom  i- 
iu  citizen;  ho  hold  offices  of  trust;  and 
1 it  not  been  for  an  unfortunate  facial  dis- 
icarwaent,  people  would  linve  forgotten  all  I 
about  that  little  affair  with  Abel.  Unfortu- I 
uately  the  resolutions  that  were  passed  in 
public  meeting  after  Cain’s  death— he  died 
at  an  advanced  age — have  not  come  down 
to  us. 


The  story  of  "the  dining  friends  of  fifty 
years"  might  well  have  served  the  fancy  of 

Hawthorne  or  Le  Fanu. 


Miss  Lilly  Hall  Caine,  the  sister  of  the  novel- 
1st,  lived  for  some  time  as  a child  under  the 
root  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  she  will 
some  day.  it  is  promised,  set  forth  in  Drint  her 
recollections  ol  the  poet— [Exchange. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  recollections  of  a child, 
under  the  roof  or  on  the  roof,  are  of  little 
worth  or  of  little  truth.  Let  the  dead  man 
rest-  We  have  his  beautiful,  mystic,  sensu- 
ous poems.  Does  anybody  really  care  to 
know  whether  Rossetti  ate  oatmeal  or  neg- 
lected to  brush  his  hair? 


Pnpocatapetl  is  acting  in  an  eminently  sensjj 
ble  manner.  It  is  the  duty  of  a volcano  to 
occasionally  bestir  itself  -aud  mnfftftrtn’  its 
reputation,  otherwise  people  do  not  treat  it 
with  proper  respect.  They  use  it  as  a pic- 
nic ground,  or  a climbing-ladder,  or  as 
merely  something  to  be  photographed.  Be- 
sides, if  a volcano  did  ,not  corroborate  state- 
ments of  ancient  travelers,  worthy  men 
would  be  classed  among  liars,  and  the  moun- 
tain itself  be  regarded  as  a unicorn  or  griffon. 


The  death  of  a Southern  Judge  who  “ had 
not  shaved  or  cut  his  hair  since  Clay  ran  for 
President  ” reminds  the  world  that  this 
peculiar  class  of  enthusiasts  is  fast  becoming 
extinct  By  the  way,  where  now  are  the  hair 
• brushes  aDd  the  clothes  brushes  that  bore  on 
the  back  the  face  of  Clay,  and  were  once  so 
popular  ? 


^ ictoria  has  made  her  New  Year’s  pres- 
ents Orders  and  titles  cost  her  even  less 
than  do  the  Indian  shawls  that  . characterize 
her  Imperial  favor.  - — — _ 


THE  KN El S EL  QUARTETTE. 

ThM  was  the  program  of  the  fourth  concert 
of  the  Kneirel  Quartette  given  last  evening  in 

_nw,  «>•».  an  (Msi Dvonk 

■fflnt  pnblic  perrormarroMB  " 


Plano  quartette,  G minor,  on.  2j 

^HfhAiio,  Mr.  lintonL) 


Q a alette.  C major,  on.  2*9  Beetlioveu 

(2«1  Viola,  Mr.  Zach.) 


It  is  said  that  this  new  quartette  was  com- 
iosed  by  Dvorak  between  June  12  and  23, 
833.  I believe  that  SDillville,  Iowa,  saw  its 
O.rm,  £J  well  as  the  birth  of  a quintette  for 
strings  that  lias  not  yet  appeared  here.  The 
symphony  played  Saturday  night  iu  Music  Hall 
vas  written  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  i he 
symphony,  the  quartette  and  the  quintette  are 
•aid  tobe  built  out  of  "American”  material, 
and  by  some  enthusiasts  tnoy  are  thought  to  be 
at  least  a starting  Doiut  for  the  great  American 
music  of  the  future. 

Now  let  us,  in  ronaideriiig  briefly  the  quar- 
tette. leave  “Amcri|iuii»in  ’’ Ont  of  the  question. 

Let  us  look  only  acfhe  music  Itself.  The  ques- 
tion raised  by  certain  claims  m.vi < earnestly 


sly  in  New  V 

lay’s  Journal. 


York  maybe  discussed  in 


r quartette  is.  on  the  whole,  a delight- 
refre-hing  work.  It  1«  spontaneous, 
that  is.  wi'h  tho  lilimiHlIll  of  the  -<  lierzo.  wine  • 
Eos  to  me  coo  • >.uglit-out  and 

late, rod.  Whatever  the  ” national  < haracter  of 
the  themes  may  be.  'ho  ue  -pnient  t-  natural, 
healthy  simple,  in  awet#.fnusieal.  ihereisno 
morbidness.  T%MM|Ti'>wdf  analy-is  oranalysis 
of  ti^ttiilvers<-;.Dd«*fotf  tilings  in  this  charming 
< aim  rad  tin*.  The  flat  movement  is  oarto  ularly 
frank  in  its  expreaston.  ’The  alow  movern  -nt 
»:> . u i.d . in  roman  lC  simp  ictr-  foe  la«l  more- 
Di-ut  it  Jollv  wilhon*.  affectation.  Here  is  m uaic 
that  re  mind*  one  of  Gounod’s  remark  on  the 
ultra-modern  aciiool.  There  i,  a return  toelgli- 
P enth  century  musical  honesty  and  simplicity. 
The  themes  are  characteristic— but  not  necessa- 
rily cr  inevitably  characteristic  of  negro  tom  - 
ptisment.  which  aesms  now  in  certain  quarters 
tobe  regarded  as  synonymous  with  American 
tempers m'-nL  The  negroes  encountered  by 
Mr  Irvorak  nave  a singular  habit  of  whistling 
Scotch  and  bonimnn  tune*.  The  only  re- 
proach that  might  be  perhaps  jnstly  made 


against  this  quartette.  Is  that  a too  Ir*-quenl  use  I 

' he  coota  tonic  scale  might  weary  alter  sev- 


of  the  pen ta ton io  *cate  might  weary 
era.  bearings,  although  at  first  it  may  be  at- 
tractive. 


-at  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Busoni 


again.  He  is  a piani**.  of  remarkable,  if  limitc'L 
talent.  HD  technique  i*  peculiarly,  and  at 
times  aggressively,  linihanl.  He.  dazzles,  lie 
dominate.,  he  compeia  admiration,  and.  alas, 
lie  stuns.  Not  only  is  he  a robust  performer, 
but,  to  borrow  a word  from  the  new  inspiration 
nt  Dvorak's  muse.  Mr.  Busoni  is  frequently 
■■  robtwtioua.”  Last  evening  he  showed  n is  dccu 
iiar  qualities  to  full  advantage  He  played  with 
overwhelming  da*h  and  power.  A 'tale  was 
the  crack  nt  a whip.  A chord  was  like  thecrash 
of  aier.l  ler.  But  Mr  Busoni  forgot  occafdon- 
ally  tii*-  size  of  the  hall,  the  far  l tiiat  the  piano 
rover  was  raised  aori  that  - catgut  cannot  vie 
witri  the  *im  gs  of  a grand  piano  w hen  they  are 
’ ’ linger*  of  steely 

■* ' “ ' of  the  quartette 


\ ^ ' ' 

’iheTS'hre  associations  tiiat  seem  lost  for- 
ever when  the  theatre  that  inspired  them 
dies  in  flame  and  smoke.  Not  only  is  the 
stage  ouce  trod  by  the  admired  actor  blotted 
out  of  existence.  The  scene  of  the  cver- 
ehanging  audience  is  no  mor^.  Few  of  ma- 
ture years  ever  enter  a familiar  theatre  with- 
out remembering  friends  who  laughed  or 
were  moved  with  them,  but  who  no  longer 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  world.  Any  j 
theatre  of  years  is  indeed  a mausoleum. 


The  Emergency  Hospital  benefit  should  be 
of  real  value.  Therefore  assist. 

? 


Mr.  Sullivan,  the  eminentyplay  actor,  talks 
of  challenging  the  future  winner  of  the 
Corbett-Mitchell  fight.  Dpn’t  you  do  it, 
John;  stick  to  the  “profesh,” 


Robbing  the  Perkins  Institute  was  taking 
a mean  advantage  of  tho  blind. 


The  Danbury  hatters,  now  locked  out,  keep 
up  their  courage  by  holding  daily  meetings, 
which  are  enlivened  by  a brass  band  and 
local  singers.  The  exercises  open,  undoubt- 
edly, with  tiiat  grand  chorus,  “Where  did 
you  get  that  hat?” 


Henry  Vizeteliy,  who  died  New  Year’s 
Day,  had  a hard  fate.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  publishing  and  selling  tamslations  of 
Zola’s  novels.  The  imprisonment  undoubt- 
edly broke  his  health.  And  it  was  only  a lit- 
tle while  ago  that  Zola,  that  same  Zola,  was 
honored  by  the  press  and  the  authorities  of 
London  for  writing  the  novels  which  sent 
Vizeteliy  to  jqil. 


Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  chessboard  I 


Vice  Presidont  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  had  a 
t perfect  ovation  in  their  reception.— [Exchange. 

Now,  the  ovation  is  a lesser  triumph.  The 
Vice  President  entered  the  room  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  crowned  with  a wreath  of 
myrtle.  A sheep  was  sacrificed,  and  the 
guests  cried  aloud  with  a mighty  shout,  “ O ! 
O!”  It  is  a pleasure  to  note  that  there  was 
no  hitch  in  the  ceremony.  How  humiliating 
it  would  have  been  to  our  national  pride  if 
the  “ovation”  had  been  "imperfect.” 


How  many  -who  read  the  appeal  of  the 
"National  Mary  Washington  Monument  As-I 
sociation  ’’.know  that  a monument  was  erect- 
ing or  the  locality  of  the  monument? 


The  “Star  Supply  Company”  reminds  one 
of  the  Wordsworthian  phrase:  “Thy  soul! 
was  like  a st^ar,  and  dwelt  apart.” 

St.  Genevieve,  the  protecting  saint  of  Paris, 
died  this  day  1382  years  ago.  One  night  she  j 
went  to  church,  and  the  candle,  borne  before 
her,  was  put  out  by  wind  and  rain.  She 
called  for  the  candle,  and  in  her  hand  it 
blazed  with  light,  “without  any  firo  of  this 
world.” 


rmists  speak  Ihe  truth,  and  in  a few  I 
yearCthere  will  he  an  oyster  famine,  we  may 
*'  Tged  to  import  from  Trinidad  the  little! 
oysters  tiiat  grow  about  the  roots  of  trees. 
The  shells  are  only  an  inch  long,  but  the  fla- 
vor of  the  lodgers  within  is  exquisite.  The 
oysters  are  gathered  by  sawing  off  the  Toot  of; 
tne  tree,  and  so  they  might  he  ordered  by  the 
cubic  foot  or  thetcord. 


There  are  days  in  this  season  when  one 
envies  all  unimals  tiiat  hibernate.  Socrates 
said  that  oven  the  Great  King  knew  no  surer 
happiness  titan  sound  sleep,  and  in  these 
days  of  hustle  and  worry,  and  slush  and  ice 
and  steam  heat,  think  of  the  pleasure  of 
curling  up  your  toes  when  the  showLlirst 
comes  and  not  uncurling  them  until  the  wild 
flowers  say  f hat  It  is  time  to  get  up.  To  he 
sure  rent  would  be  called  lor;  hut  there 
would  be  nff'£ioi*P»j*'  dr  gas  hills,  no  Christ- 
mas presents  or  social  f unctitfrvfl^JllMH^^ 

J V ■'*f/  ' 


It  was  on  the  4th  of  January,  1004,  that 
Mr.  Pepys  went  to  the  tennis-court  and  saw 
Charles  II.  play.  “ But,”  says  Mr.  Pepys, 
"to  see  how  the  King's  play  was  extolled, 
without  any  cause  at  all,  was  a loathsome 
sight,;  though  sometimes,  indeed,  he  did  play  | 
very  well,  and  deserved  to  lie  commended; 
but  such  open  flattery  is  beastly.” 


Over  two  centuries  ago,  Mr.  Pepys.  yon 
were  moved  to  make  the  above  admirable 
observation,  and  if  you  were  now  alive  in 
Boston  and  kept  a diary  you  would  find 
ample  cause  for  complaint.  To  be  sure 
there  is  no  one  bright,  particular  King  here, 
but  whether  you  should  disport  yourself  in 
salon,  theatre  or  concert  hall,  you  would  be 
f tempted  to  take  notes  on  your  modern,  and 
* probably  reversible  cuffs.  Our  outward 
morals  may  be  a little  more  decent  than 
the  morals  of  your  own  time,  hut  the  inte- 
rior human  nature  is  about  the  same. 


Last  night,  but  it  was  In  1681,  Mr.  Pepys 
went  to  the  theatre  and  saw  “The  Beggar’s 
Bush,"  and  he  noted  this  fact:  “The  first 

time  that  ever  I saw  women  come  upon  the 
stage.”  To-day,  by  the  wav,  is  the  annlvcr- 
■>  ,ry  of  the  death  of  the  gn  at  Rachel. 


Another  oho  of  the  “noble  six  hundred’ 
is  dead.  The  muster  roll  of  the  .Light 
Brigade  must  have  been  increased  amazingly 
after  tho  charge,  for  the  mortality  of  late 
years  among  the  membors  is  to  be  compared 
only  with  that  of  the  “oldest1  living” 
Masons. 


Americans  who  know  Dresden  ten  years 
ago  remember  tho  von  Arnim  family.  The 
Cot  Ait  who  now  seeks  the  blood  of  Bismarck 
had  then  a brother  living  iu  Dresden,  who  was 
madly  in  love  with  Maltcn,  the  celebrated 
singer.  There  was  a story  that  the  singer 
and  the  nobleman  were  .married  secretly.  At 
any  rate  tho  lover  died,  and  Malten  within  a j 
week  sang  the  part  of  Elsa  in  “Lohengrin.” 
Cshe  was  dressed  in  black.  The  rumor  that 
site  would  appear  in  such  incongruous  cos- 
tume was  spread  in  advance,  and  such  was 
the  prurient  curiosity-  of  the  people  of  Dres- 
den that  there  was  not  standing  room  in  the 
theatre.  When  Malten  appeared  she  was 
applauded  enthusiastically,  arid  she  bowed  in 
recognition.  But  the  von  Arnim  box  was 
empty. 


Gov.  Waite  is  reported  to  have  an  eye  on 
the  United  States  Senate.  Gov.  Waite,  ft 
will  he  remembered,  is  the  fiery  slang- 
wljanger  of  the  untamed  West. 


Weather  prophets  dispute  concerning  this 
winter’s  ice.  The  wise  man  cuts  ice,  just  as 
lie  saws  woods,  whenever  he  lias  a chance. 


Eacly  day  b rings  valuable  contributions  to 
the  Corbett-Mitchell  ana.  Corbett’s  feeling 
against  Mitchell  is  “purely  personal”  apd 
not  because  the  latter  described  Americans 
as  “ sewer  rats.”  Gov.  Mitchell  says  that 
Loth  Corbett  and  his  own  namesake  are 
“tilth's.”  The  purist  may  object  to  the  pre- 
cise designation,  for  the  thug  used  a ball  and 
cord  to  choke  slyiy  his  victim ; hut  the  Gov- 
ernor is  making  a brave  fly  lit,  so  let  us  not 
quarrel  with  his  terms  of  description. 


No  wonder  that  the  Emperor  William  is 
vexed  at  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons over  the  right  of  the  Duke  of  tjaxe- 


Coburgand  Gotha  to  plunge  his  hand  into 
the  British  treasury.  Such  debates  not  only 


injure  “the  prestige  of  royalty,”  they  pave 
the  way  to  the  abolition  of  royalty  itself. 


Tlie  disease  of  writing  letters  to  the  news- 
papers, letters  of  complaint  or  advice,  is 
named  by  such  men  as  Lumbroso  and  Maute- 
gazza  graphomania.  ' ,f  . 


This  Hindu  story  is  for  all  time  and  of 
general  application:  A camel  was  once  mar- 
ried to  a jenny-ass,  when  therassi,  looking  up 

tn  flip  sn.if1  • “aRipsc  tiii*  what,  n 


to  the  camel,  said:  “ Bless  ine,  what  a bride- 
groom ! ” and  the  camel,  hearing  tlfe  voice  of 
the  ass,  exclaimed:  “Bless  me,  what  a musi- 
cal voice!  ” 


The  appearance  of  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss 
Terry  at  the  Tremont  this  week  in  Tenny- 
son’s play  has  aroused  an  interest  in  English 
history  and  legend.  Some  have  now  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  Henry  II.  was  bow- 
legged  and  bull-necked  ; that  he  seldom  sat 
down;  that  lie  “whispered,  and  scrihbed, 
and  looked  at  picture-books  during  mass;” 
that  he  tried  at  Chinon,  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  a famous 
chapter  of  a still  more  famous  book,  tells  a 
strange  story  of  Henry : that  he  was  chased 
from  England  on  account  of  his  love  for  a 
daugliter-in-law,  and  the  grave  Baylo  specu- 
lates as  to  which  of  the  daughters»in-law  was 
the  innocent  offendor  against  the  pride  of 
Eleanor. 


Slugging  an  editor’s  head  with  a two-pound 
lump  of  coal  tied  up  in  a handkerchief  is 
surely  a dangerous  blow  to  t lie  liberty  of  the 
press,  even  if  the  handkerchief  were  of  fine 
quality  and  ornamented  with  Mrs.  Conrad’s 
monogram. 


MRS.  ALLEN'S  KEUI  i AU. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Allen,  pianist,  gave  a con- 
cert last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall,  She  was  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  George  J.  Barker,  tenor.  This 
was  the  program:  

Mrs.  Allen. 

••  Legend  o£  llio  GraU  Loliengrln Wagner 

ilr.  Parker. 

Mcnuct  In  A flat E-  H.  Harwood 

’•  A slioplierU's  Tale  

Mrs.  Allen. 

“Thou  Art  I/ke  a Flower  " 

“ Love  irom  O'er  the  Sea  

^l*Love*f  and  The  World  l’a  Mine  "... 

ilerhsLKefuhl 

“In  the  Twilight" ••  ••••: 

Mr.  Parker. 

Pa  pt  lions 

lthapsodte*  No.  8 

Mrs.  Allen. 

Mrs  Alien  is  a thoroughly  amiable  Pianist, 
and  like  many  thoroughly  amiabte  people  slio 
is  without  marked  character  iirher  perform- 
ance. She  is  undoubtedly  sincere,  conscien- 
tiohs  in  her  work;  she  has  undoubtedly  studied 


Chadwick 

Foote 

Mrs.  lieach 

I oh ns 

Kevin 

Miss  Lang 


Scluunai 
Liszt 


j n irij (Utip u h 1 y™ B u L m e n and  brethren,  sincer- 
ity antHndnstry  alone  do  not  make StBWfllif1*- 


‘Mrs.  Alien  last  evening  did  not  Show  any  roal 
doptlx  of  musical  leering,  »m>  did  not  display 
evefi-ffirotireoted  temperament.  On  tne  Otljer 


hand,  Imr  technical  performance  was  not  alWJS’S 
fatl#ess,  an  hough  her  program  was  not  un- 
duly ambitious.  f*  irdT. 


T.iiHo  slips,  however,  midit  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  nervousness  anti  tliereforn  forgiven 
ca-ily,  nut  in  these  days  more  Is  i-xiiectoa  o(  a 
pianist  than  a lukewarm,  colorless  perform-' 
ance.  No  one  has  tlio  riitlit  to  coinleinn  harshly 
a pianist  because  she  knows  lior  limitations  and 
coniines  herself  to  pieces  that  uro  of  worth  anil 
within  her  ability,  when,  however,  such  pieces 
are  plaved  without  any  ninniiostatiou  of  omo- 
, I tlon  and  without  unfailing  accuracy,  tho  judg- 
- uient  must  be  tin  favorable. 

Mr.  Parker  nave  pleasure  by  liis  siwrine..  Ho 
Showed  by  his  tlolivory  of  the  “Xeitena  of  the 
Grail’  that  Etullsli  is  not,  necessarily  a bar- 
barous lnnftuuiro,  tit  only  lor  commercial  Dur-t 
notes.  The  sontrs  Ly  looal  composers  were  sunn 
with  taste.  fmtir  Ualk. 

IHHv  . . . _ 

•1  “b  i , is  ‘j  ty 

It Jooks  now  as  though  “Cremation  par- 
soohl  Tife  ^ be  a dkstiuctive  fostfure  of  our  j 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  .that  “repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  press  will  witness  a crema- 
tion and  on  another  occasion  the  “stock- 
holders of  the  society”  will  b»*U*e  inviNM 
guests. 

Withoutanyreferenoe  to  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  may  it  not  be  justly  said  that  such 
, publicity  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  morbid  curiosity  are  well  calculated 
to  turn  many  sensitive  and  reverent  people 
against  cremation  itself  ? 

This  ia  tlfe  day  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites.  best 
known  to  us  all  by  Tennyson's  poem. 

••Then,  that  I might  be  more  alone  with  Thee 
Three  years  I lived  upon  a pillar,  high 
Six  cubits,  and  three  years  on  one  of  twelve- 
And  twice  three  years  I crouched  on  one  that  rose 
Twenty  by  measure ; last  of  all.  X grew 
Twice  ten  long,  weary  weary  years  to  this 
1 hat  numbers  forty  cubits  from  the  loll. 

Pillar  saints  were  found  almost  exclusively 
in  warm  climates.  y 

■ J^nd,It;  is  Tweifth-Day  Eve,  when  farmers 
in  England  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
apple  trees  fn  wheat  fields  master  and  men 

and11  f |bli!  d ,t,w,elve  fire»  in  a row  with  straw, 
and  drink  a cheerful  glass  of  cider  ’’  that 

smut  might  not  blight. 

Is  not  throwing  a bomb  in  an  opera  house 

a coup  de  lM0.tr e?  P °USe 

Mr.  De- 


of  tho  sonata  was  eminent  

unspoiled  by  enurien  or  aifocUuTmT 
And  so  the  graco  and  the  tender  beauty  of 
Schubert  wore  not'  l’olatod  to  tho  grace  ami 
boa  .tv  of  Uliopin.  In  a word,  tho  pianist  did  not 

*•  i 


YVJ’  ociio'-zo,  was  Dlavftd 

superbly,  with  amity.mg  brilliancy  Lid  fire 
All  mall,  Mr.  tie  Pacfimann's  perf  rninnce  of 
yestorilay  was  not  only  tl>o  finest  piano  playing  . 
of  the  season ; it  was  not  surpassed  by  any 
pianist  of  last  season.  * 

rX  rOI,°  6ll?»9  recitals  will  be  given 
lhursdaj.  Jan.  11.  The  program  will  Include 
yon  Webers  sonatn.  op.  30,  aud  pioces  by 
Schumann.  Heaseit,  Mendelssohn  and Chopin. 

Primp  Hams. 


I agaln  tbe  story  ot  a broken  heart. 
Seekers  after  “Ameriem  ” 7„n 

should  note  the  death  of  Harry 

O’Grady and  ./A®8"  dollars  to 
My  Inside  Pocket  o d ilfteen  dollars  in 

of  daily  life  iu  ^i?16  characteristic 

United  States.1*1  ^ *°rthern  ci^  of  the 


There  is  still  hope  for  Harvard.  Mr  De 
land  is  not  among  the  six  dismissed  instruc-’ 

This  discussion  concerning  the  “hump” 
of  tho  wheelman  reads  at  first  as  though  it 

tlo5n  ofAtb‘DSOn  be,Iieves  “a  combina- 
tion ot  cheap  veal,  hominy  samp,  tomato 

sauce  and  cheese,  cooked  for  five  hours 
makes  an  especially  fiae  dish.”  And  so 
there  are  people  who  revel  in  lobster  and 
milk,  and  crown  mince  pie  with  a welsh 
rarebit. 

a^nfin 1 nthe  aCtreS3,Th0  wa»0Ped  a press 
am  l Denver,  and  “with  cruel  effect,” 

way  upSi  o name‘  Sh°  was  evideutIy 

Lowell  co-operative  milk  will  not  dissolve. 

The  emotion  of  the  audience  in  theatre  or 
concert  hall  now  finds  vent  in  coughing. 

’ TSrrx“-  i9  ae  ^ New 

loik.  Its  Teall  here,  and  it’s  “Teall” 
there;  and  if  there  are  no  cries  for  his  ser- 

mS<’  Tfeu  ls  not  slow  in  reminding  the 
public  of  his  existence. 

P0^°UThndf3  Mance  f0r  the  benefit  of  fh« 
P°or'  Jl1e  fable  18  reversed.  It  is  r*>w  the 
ant  that  aanoes. 

RiM«  TFri!n,VVl’Snn’  a 8tudent  in  the  Garrett 
•Bible  Institirte.  followed  the  example  of  Eutv- 

chus  (Acts,  xx.)  and  reflected  directly  on 
the  minister  by  falling,  while  in  church,  into  a 
sleep.  The  sleep  lasted  four  days,  but  Mr 
Wilson  should  not  plume  himself  therefor. 
History  is  full  of  more  extraordinary  in- 
stances. There’s  Rip  Van  vVinkle.  Epimen- 
ldes,  a philosopher  of  parts,  slept  57  years 
although  some  historians  say  this  fact  is  a 
e.  Then  there’s  the  great  and  ancient  Ger- 
man Emperor,  who  is  believed  by  many  to  be 
asleep,  not  dead. 

DRAMA  AND  IVfllSIC. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann’s  First  Miscella- 
neous Program  of  the  Season. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  the  tifat  of  three  con- 
certs yesterday  afternoon  iu  Chickering  Hall. 

Ihis  was  the  program: 

Sonata  on.  57 ' 

Im  romotu,  Xi  flat 1 1 1 1 1 II!  1111"  * ’ *V 

Nocturne  op.  o.  No.  2,  * X 7 K,lir 

Polonaise,  op.  10,  No  2. 

Mazurkas  op.  7.  Nog.  1.  2,  y rhftn,_ 

Etudes  op.  10,  Nos.  8,10  f * cnopln 

Scherzo  op.  20,  ’ I 

Etuaes  Svmphoniques ) Schumann 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  yesterday  not  only  ex- 
hibited fully  the  Deculiar  characteristics  that 
make  his  Maying  ot  Chopin  so  delightful  and 
unique:  he  showed  a versatility  and  a strength 
that  have  iu  times  past  beep  denied  him  by 

ceriain  judges.  Ho  rose  in  the  Beethn 

tpuata  to  a #reat  hoiglTl. 


n*u  see,ns  "ow  determined  that  Mr  ,W  T W 

and  CTaJelTe  ft  "**«*  <*  ^aTe 

| to  the  SgShrrnt^mr^i7he,  G1°be  ” 

I the  name  is  an  excellent  ™ And 
which,  when  used  as  was  Mr 
microcosm  of  this  *rnnnri  Stelson  s,  is  a 

title  of  “ The  Jersey' Lil v»h- . the  suS£estive 
its  name  it  will  ho  V 18  as  P6rs°nal  as 

people  be  nch  readi“g  for  pome 

Association  in  = Bo!iton  Citizens’ 

usually  used  for  a dinn  Cnbln^  tIle  money 
unempbye^he  city  t0  luad  for  tJle 

Tl"*  '■  * 

f»a>  on  th.  '•■J'oooao- 

families  in  which  the  i,ePC  rilere  are 

,Mtbi  SWfcSS: 

00,1- en 

TZZ  sssr  • S3 

and  against  h Js  ° ks  lu  t,le  s^t, 
the  Burgomaster.  He  fined  thC°mJ  aIned  t0 

[ florin  or  imprisonment  t?r  one  ^v^k0^ 

was  an  appeal,  and  the  “a  16  day‘  fhere 
*1  Aio.ter.lZ  d|!ln“  S ,he  ."".S'  ” »* 

'S 

Of  sympHthy.'8  ""  “ '™  »‘>ft 

i 

as  in  other  land  3 33  Wel1 

for  years  for  str  nge  s 7o  Al" habit 

| wives,  widows  and  maidens  Ji  ot  ler  “en*s 

them  ceremonious  visits  alth"  th|6y  Dlade 
I were  ancient  sages  who  th,gI  there 
Horn  man  us  assures^ Us5 i°ndenined  it- 
Places  in  Germany  ••  where  T Were,“anV 
looked  upon  as  <fre-,t  re,.lt  would  be 
! Koung  man  to  ineet  with  ? ess  for  a 
embracing  and  kissins  er  wit,10ut 

delighted  witii  a simiii.  n , lasmus  was 
“Whithersoever  vo  ! En*hsh  custom: 

I you  with  kisses- and  whe  ’ t,1Hy  a11  receive 
1 you  are  disuSd  in  f^JleDever  -Vou  go  away 
I you  ineet  w thlhen  u nianner‘  Bo 
j upon  kisses?”  ™ anywhere  you  feast 

I "«>  o' 

1 >».-  th,  maiiner  % sZuJ'  TV“:  "S“ 

harto  our  nation,  lessens^th  ^ 'S  Pecu' 
kissing,  bv  makim?  if  f B S the  Pieasure  of 
Nor  do  we  men  li  ?°  col»mou.  * * * 
world  stands  divided”  we  ib'V  i?’  • f°r  as  the 
and  ugly  women,  if  we  klss  CUy  old 

two  or  three  who  archie?  a n,md  kRfe 

weak  stomach,  as  timse  of,J:,0mP'  And  to  a'v 

have,  one  disaZu,Z  * ■' "y  ;,g0  .generally 
Hciousone.”  g i||k,8S  9f,pays  a de- 


1 r?sl,,!;  0Xtract  fr«  ■ 

“Tile 1 1 J1 1 1 ' ■> ! ” ' I'  of  tjj^_ 

I litre  is  something  remark- 

American  women.  A man  goSak.b  , 

f . 

<»  fott.1 

«-<•  MM  “o, IZTlr/VX-, 

proven ?”  'tiuict  of  “No| 

um.  .r.t  ™ r-"r 

aa».»»4iaai 

“rascals.”8  ^oThe?  „T  'D^s 

“Every  Hindu  I,  fa"  J f||ws: 

tain  line  of  life  vh  t,,?  ° born  to  a c«r- 

or  dishonest;  and  his  Dhi^ita^W8’  TDest 
duty,  consists  in  confonnin  ju  £W0U8, 
and  the  worship  0f  his  nrhfo  JTactlcf  j 

khug, ’ f0r  instaftce  w0rsS°4  T,,eL 

who  enables  him  to  ' Bh;vWani,B 

sent  his  card,  “R.  E.  Morse?”  " “d  Pre' 

Cl?boTcndid  p"bfl«°Snntra”bgiv?"  Sfykt 

Club  of  Connoisseurs  of  Murder  fho  r 1 
reported  by  De  Ouincov  t)U ra0er“7the  dinner 
toast  of  the  day  was  “TW?”31  |t0aSt’  the 
branches.”  -fhugdom  in  all  its  . 


P»IA(’lrtES.  VO  J MJElg, 

T«» 

negroes  of  the  United  Stv?  1Iavc  the  , 
llal'ly  their  own,”  ami  “^shm.irt  timUS1C  pecu'  ^ 
f that  wishes  to  write  peeu£w  7°°mJ18er 
music  take  the  real  or  , y Anienran 

f<’r  b is  themes  ? ” To  some  ° tUneS 

may  seem  stupid;  to  dlscilssi°u 

fruitless;  but  that  there  is  fuel  h y 866,11 
dr,  iu  fact  inv  a;.„,  L-IS  SUC  1 discussion, 
’weightier  matters  of  thP°n  Rt.<,U  °Ver  th(i 
Smithy  symp  om  of  t T'™1  Ja'v  ia  a 
For  it  is  a S!?g  Conditi«.  j 

ment,  from  the  neftv<  J’  f -C!‘1  y for  a m°-  ' 

p,t.«».i,„pi“»rtatfr  •' ,ta  i 

and  singers.  auits  of  Players  / 

t.S™sr£r,“%;rrt?toh' 

What  are  the  oft.,  A'1,enean  horizon, 
answered  ? They  are  “chVfll?06  aSkeCl  aDd 
face,  hirsute  decoration  fi.  ^cernm,  his 
and  nocturnal  habits  a ff0"!'*'  and  diurnal 
the  average  newsnln  W'  il,s  appearance 
to  gossip  abo,u  hf7;:r^8(?6crji;iiy  space 

sUly  it  inav  be,  and  t,!  la  °Wtflv,alor 
j sPace  necessary  to  t „ “ gI"dfes  tlle 

passing  of  opinionon  proper.nnd  Judicial 
; faults, 

newspaper  for  a minutf  , ’ m ma 

singer’s  boudoir,  bth  m CUptl,,n  of  a 

sings,  even  though  it  p,  1 la  m which  she 
vlncl  ttaJ,,,?,!,”1"”-,,”"  « notcon- 

-«»WitCrWi3£2*  B0?J" 

But  are  there  not  many  intel lStT^T 
interested  seriously  in  i„  people’  I 

gladly  read  opinions  on  he  art  o5°  iW?",d 
former  and  the  character  J I,  ‘ 1 lllel,ei'- 
I formed,  and  would  not?,  toLi’6  per'  I 
cause  they  d’d  not  know  whethef”  hi’’ •'  ^ ' 

I drank  tea  or  tokav  or  . eU)er  tlle  singer 
ite  authors  » and  the  « i"ds^"x  “'f!!V01'- 

orfidciler?  a oi  “le  Pianist 

™ the 

f‘as  excited  the®  c -$£' °T th°r  woman 
(crowd.  But  while  there  u * gaping 

about  Gluck,  the  man,  there^RP  ‘“f aris 
dispute  about  Glnet  n,  us  also  a fierce 
London  the  ne fvs  I,’ ‘nU^,C  an' = while  in 

that  In  the  sfcot  . 

woman,  has  been  taken  h, fir-  -ar?  Mn«ing 
also  hot  arguments  betweeii'thf,q,n.!®re  'vere  , 

Handel  and  Bouoncini.  I thif 
where  Art  is  a late  arrival  ti  , UI,(ry’  ' 

iosiiy  about  ihe  performer °hiTUb  ? ?Uri‘  i 

K30U;  1 

wait”  ^ 'H?'' S' “ 

a hatter  in  Sv  S 1 m ° » 0enia- 
a ticket  and  sold  many  hats  thmfbv  ‘°r 

Pare  these  hooks  of  gossirt  -ifh  A ’ . ' 

“Ni.urrit”  0l.  ^,7,,,' " ,lh  Qu'clterat’s 

.Orient”  and  the  ' 

of  forty — vqc;  \r 


™ i iv,-  been  made  Uevo 

t Si  Ol  the 

) vts";;;-  

..KiHty.  and  our 
l .fton  arc  P Wnymous  wi-h  SO- 
X' !-re  to  re  are  such  discussion' 
T mse  of  negro  nmsu 

Jfcnaa  lead  coucert 
. »reat  questions  ot 
ertner.  however 


tc.ru 


. creature  of  a lew  wars. 

oi  40  still  lives  m the  ticUeTol 
the  Mining  Camp  of  tl,e 

nt-r  International  Exposition, 
ud  anv  nonsense  from  the  ga  e 
- attempts  to  give  you  any  ' J- 

vn  and  walk  right  in.  the 

^ropriately  named  Love. 

,oor  consolation  to  us.  let  iron 

. ^administered  by  the  statement 
L Egyptians  described  diphtheria 
lethei  name.  The  wonderful 
X then,  not  only  knew  everytaing, 

[Everything. . 

- has  composed  a pathetic  ode.  t<> 

. m-  Gounod.  This  will  reviveLh* 
Itiributed  to  Rossini  when  a >m«ig 

I m overbeer:  “What  a plt>  that 

It'  die  and  that  Meyerbeer  didu  t 

J march.”  

l Montefiore  censuresltider  Haggard  j 

“^Mr'nagj  r'fheasls  of  doing! 

[ asUting,  he  has  little  t»»  £ 

sh  “Umslopogaas  and  Luih 

fcu euta hie  fact_thatT  otherwise 
Iris  are  seen  in  our  theatres  and 
Ils  industriously  cUewin=  e ■ 
J n i ,,.r  ire  tlie  “ unfilled  mouths 
F&unocc”pied,”  spoken  of  by  the 


V dr  t ,|S&  will  bj  to  dischanre  the  nres- 
1 lourhr-t  owwm  us  ir  llu, , Oxmros 

e.nlt7',  You  l should  civ®  mein  at  luvt  a 
April  1*  a . 10ti  r\\  m.\nv  ni  your  i»lac«* 
inowth  # nolle*  t|tVlth  warrant  on 

j would  M*rvo  a 1 y i . Lr..norou<.  lor  iliese 
I them.  iwjji ren. arnu^.  ^ ,onit 

are  h.iTvi  viniH".  ..  i * , ^ portion*.  H is 

[or  tin*  tU-ohui  -t.-l  to  h“'\^Yn?or  i.n  l has  served 

i^noS  ha"lsuu| hi  your gchfor  fan  veaesjh. L 

• cmmregalio.i  mu-t  he  tired  of  ner 
voice  cannot  he  fresh-  rhi  wju  not.  ha  a f 

Then,  catch  your  owaiust.  many  and  i 

dithcult  task,  for  th®  a j£  lp*u,ber  that  it  is  an  | 
Urn  positions  are  few.  “ t anybody  can 

ola  and  well-founded  belief  t-’-u  ferviC  -. 

nl.iv  an  organ  well  e’u,“mmeut  anvono  who  Jms 
lio  not  consider  tor  a ™“'”e  a virtuoso.  1 l,e 
lib-ral  experience  or  is « ' latter 

tor mer  will cpiitradict  you “°JU£f£oll  py  giving  it 

U likelv  to  nisiurb  the  conareea  wouUi  prom- 

something  jo  pastor  who  wisl.es 

blv  incite  the .lealonsi  of  t ien  u>  Nor  is  ’t 

lo  be  the  sole  object  of  ad is  master  of  the 
r.ecessarv  to  emt«e  a man  wn  liy  siullet 


r-ch  of  January  was  known  m St ■ D»^ 

L^ecaase^m^s^ed^k^i 

distaff.  We 
_ ___ _ 

fj  K Jerome  assures  a reporter  th*t 
[he  writes  bn  hOhe  man  that  he  is  de- 
ug  id  fiction.  Could  a worse  late  W 

L humr.il  being ? 


iiecess'arv  to  eniraire  a I“a’o{'iei” worii  'i’V 

pedals,  llte  Pedais  are  ofte  instrument  is 
feet,  and  the  appearance  “ ®r‘  ,vl."  likes  to 
thus  marred.  Fu'i  ? „^  iV,mmlf  bv  expen- 
raiKe  sounds  Jfreeable  f,o  ^ an)ateur  who  is 
mentnur  with  the  ■ top  • i,andsome  salary , i 
in  business  and  receive-  uin  j[  lie  is  really  a l 

he  will  piavloranomina  S"'{jilis  for  a smaller 

lover  of  ip tislc.  and  bv  tlia.  a lbo“  reputation  of  , 
appropriation  5 ou  wi  K the  man  fnr  tlie 

beine  ecmionoical  f"lL-3“r  organist  ne  some  o'm  I 

0seC<yotir  I 

own  jud-nnent.  lt  fs  not  advisable  to  j 

man. 

You  as  a prudent  business  am.  h!lVo 

mesticity.  of  me  choir  loft  has  i 

Of  course  the  Pe®ltl9",  ,luesiimi.  Even  the 

somethnin  to  do  with  tins  me  wht>„  he  is  l| 

most  confirmed  church  itoerr  positive  y i 

B-BLer  known6 to 

SslT^^^cter-'  or  "ateal  j 

ainiible  P'-r-oi’.  ^ |s  difficnU  fora  j 

Here  I tremble  for  you.  u to  so- 

vnusic  committeeman  to  bitut  “ >■  . ^ hand-1 

pranic  beauty.  . But  tiesli.  RelylM 

some  soprano  is  ^ thor  Rhe  will  ask  of  yo'1 
upon  her  personal  elm  ' -ji  , u„expectedly 
many  favors.  .iIei be  obliged  to  send  a 

in  need  of  repair.  She  ^ | avvay  suddenly  • 

substitute,  as  she  will  bo  caueu  a at  the  re- 

There  will  b®  f,Va^ur  mto  your  earthegos- 
liearsal.  !she  will ..PfRs  a „j herwoes.  Nor\, ill 
sipoftlie  choir atul  the  Ihad  titne  tion  brook 

some  of  the  women  >'  lnl‘U  They  wi''  tell  you 
the  beauty  of . the  sopiano.  » g k of  method, 

other  raise  intonaton.o  n [^position.  . 
of  her  dress,  absurd  for  one  in  ■ • vl  plain, 

1 The  soprano  I advise  ^ ® .Jal  voice,  who  is 
ambitious,  with  a ^°°iadyUancl  whose  means 
easier  for  a chalice  to  • > ,J  S unless  she 

will  not  allow  ner ^ to  take  ie  c poorerRhe 
receives  money  from  a chuicu.  bU  <1  to  ang 
is.  the  better  ioryw.  Mb  f « "ttelfd  but  one 
only  twice  in  the  weeic  - would  lie 

rehears  .1,  any  saary<.yer|doOa  g»tfare<  aud  « 
extravagance,  hhe  wd|  j • alsubstitute.  oven  it 
she  is  sick  she  will  J)r^  t larger  price. 
she  is  obliged  to  hire  hcr^ata  ^ V Have 
not  reproach  yenise  0nportunitv?  fell  her 
you  not  given  'l6r  an„t  |i,e  top.”  Enc  urage 
There’s  always  room  at  the^  top  ^ & year>s  cpn- 
her  in  every  way  . -.^Uon  may  not  like 


Do  not  rttand 

Ho  not  be  famtlw  tbgJ"  povty  troubles.  It  is 

busy  yourself  wiUi  tneir  pe  , ie||  {or  they  I 

well  to  invite  the™  to  oBur|n  P but  lot 

Salaries  .hould  be '*w»  t^Mmonev  S' 

mindif  the  soprano  needs  tne  m ^ 

SjfroW  unnecessarily,  and  thus 

ant  agonizing  him.  m 

, think  that  these  fH^rthaT'tho'fmay1 W 

mVt°oTy^r  own°  poXet  toward  the  engagement 

gregation  you  may  ^PPJ^ubations  tllAt  should 
roXfyour  condiict  joward  the^rano.  flre 

By  the  way -.th?1®  winter,  singers  should 
at  rehearsals  duiing  tne  . cold  it  is  their 

!wJau?t  y CoaUol  mole  tXnVoes  a singer  in 
these  times.  ^ 

■ At  sAttri  ihen 

»fr  |aew^e 

cordinuly.  j I tne  t o i { . rednction  oi 

to  move  at  the  »nm»‘™  wiU  aUvavs  be  m 

the  music  appiopiiatio  . 11  r ot  stay,  let 

order.  Ihen.  it  the  s‘‘  J®  for  au,  that  the  mar- 
themgo.  Kememhei,  once  tor  au^t  schooH 

ket  is  everstneket i.  ihei ie  w » you  cannot 
here  and  h”  l,Trenmnt  Street,  between  Boyi-  . 

atr6any  time  of  the  day,  without 

lli]  anb'  my  dear  ^r.  HtavTsage,  yours  respect  ' 


fully. 


Philip  Hale. 


I Kr..,.st  chick  is  modest.  To  revive  a 
. wspn per  he  only  asks  of  Heoige 

iod,ooo» 

rona  'e  is  said  to  be  a subtle  form  of 

ou  i‘i,e  par,  of  parents  and  guardians. 

Wilson'.  According  to  a local 
Fiorarv  he  was  “ obliged  to  sit  quietly 
lat,  with  the  great  tariff  speech  that 
Rake  him  famous  silent  in  his  coat 
And  yet  how  surprising  it  would 
if  the  speech  had  talked  in  his 


[repress  of  Russia  is  wise  in  her  own 
* She  is  her  husband  s type- 


k>n. 


IAB0UT  music.  • 

|.n  Letter  to  Mr.  Cyrlac  C. 

Concernin'r  the  Selec 
pf  Crttirch  Choir  Singers. 

tl  arijM'l  . notion: 

- , , received  your  faTor  of  ,lie 
Sir— l n»Te  • tnforlI1  rne  mat  vou  , 

,n  wm*  >o.(i  ino|  c cmiuiltteenian 
rt-n  app<*  ( ^ ,loW  whether  lo  cun-  I 

Cli  r,,l/r  to  condole  with  vou:  bn;  1 aui  ! 

M you  or  ue,lloui  that  you  pro- 

WWdl  TOU  allow  me  to  write  a letter  of 
if  r n,  answering  your  I 
' ' | rntgbt  oTerlooU  » poiut 

'"dr  eaear.ed  your  mental  vision.  I 

?.*  _i«s  aii7  fool  Is  n idea  | 
regarding  vour  incom- 
a lovely  and  amiable  I 
,i  • „r,  ||.i,  piano,  and  l | 
ii.  -iiiibors  that  not  only  is  | 
put  lost  vou  have  a I 

•ho  l**o  passionate  y ad-  , 

• actually  leak*  barimne. 
rcu'tonied  t»  music ; vou 
VL  r.  , i*ce  candidate*  fpr 
• r^mor.  a .d  liiat  i*  half 
l k i,ov  toai  you  are  fond 
t.«ard  you  In  tne  »:ruet 
m u r niov'*  o.  era.  ^ our 
mug  anatomically  correct, 
rt-  m i lio»« of  your  fellow 


nemo  yrr  -ft  ■ »tio^uay  not  like 

tract  with  her.  f®r^"°t®  Sown  with  nervous  ,, 

her,  or  s)ie  may  be  ta  , v tQ  gCtnd  of  her.  »i 

prostration  many  unemployed  sopranos,  j 

W? 

motto 'bt  £”A3singer  isa  wor.U  what  she  can  , 

get.”  v 

You  need  imtspe: "'“fEmX'ca’o  sing  the 
ing  an  allo.  Ahnost  any  w beauvy  an 

alto  part.  And,  smg  faCi,  I recommend 

alto  is  not  an  0®]ecl}®  jac a of  an  alto  applicant, 

your  alto  S200  with  crud_ei.ee. 

Get  your.  »•"“  WKt  se- 

good  tenor  Is  a rare  ■ f |0ok  about  the 
euros  hill,  is  costly.  yeyel.al  young  moil 

congregation  you  tavorites  with  the  ladies. 

that  sing  tenor  and  are  lav  r r cboice  cannot 
Never  mind  if  the  obiect  in  cloar  largo  1 

read,  even  when  the  »otM  are  m w t (Jo  you 
typo.  Let  D'eor^nistteach  mm.y  ^ p U ()  , 

ti'ymn^unes'apd 'the* mierniozzo  from  ” Caval- 
leria  ruslicanai1  . 


+\  HI 


For  he  iniwt ^esuectnd,  r that  his 

■«* 

like  his  singing. 

11  if  I10t  the  f.x?en»e  of  ^ ^ 

dofo.  explain  mher  thj^*  ‘the 

p e™p  1 o'^o' o J.’d'1,,l(  p p j*r  1 n g'1'  '°0  n o 'E  wee  M V S o Ee  m n 

they  are  tired  of  har  ^ Am|abl«.”  blame  the 
! bought  ami  D n do(.s  „ot  Keep  uu 

^Tihe " onf 

rne'anV 'an oe*d  to  h.s  interest  the  church  and 
mduce'  him  to  buy  new  anthem*. 

It  i*  not  agootl  thing  m praiso  ‘be  chmr^ven 

when  the  \ dJt"y ; wliv  should  they  be 

no  moro  M,an»,  L..U1;  if  ii(o  soprano,  tired, 
puffed  up  bvidle  word*.  U**  . the 

duconrwred  by  ®a;°nroroot|y  aft4.r  the  bene- 
norvice,  r«buke  he  P . ^norc  effective  when 

of  cor.sideratioie  1 

* Vo  *■ 


tjie  ei»ucauion  ofasebvast. 

Even  now,  when  there  are  so  many  out  o 
work,  the  servant  question  vexes  the  peace  o 
Households.  The  capable  girl  seems 
le-end,  a tale  of  fairyland.  The  careless 
inefficient  girl  is  found  a:  every  institution 
known  ironically  as  an  intelligence 
is  likely  that  there  are  wel.-trained  an 
amiable  servants;  but  their  virtues  commam 
such  a high  price  that  the  average  housew.f; 
may  only  look  at  them  as  at  diamonds  e.- 
posed  in  ravishing  profusion  in  some  jewe 
er’s  showcase. 

Solutions  of  the  problem  ars  offered  co 
stanlly  and  the  schemes  vary  duncUy  wi, 
i the  intensity  of  the  situation.  Here  is  ai 
answer  that  is  interesting  on  account  of  t 
simplicity  and  the  delight  of  possible  result, 
if  the  scheme  is  carried  out  faithfu  >.  1 

suggested  by  a woman,  a good  soul:  Ee 

every  mistress  of  a fairly  prosperous  houst 
hold,  in  town  or  country,  open  her  heart  an 
her  doors  to  one  working-class  girl,  and  Irat 
her  in  the  way  she  should  go,  interestin 
herself  in  her  progress  in  work,  truth  an 
•eneral  behavior.  Most  mother,  woul 
“ladly  accept  for  their  ignorant  girls  c 
fourteen  such  terms  as  the  following : Clutl 
ing,  wholesome  food  and  lodging,  washing 
instruction,  and  a nominal  sum-say  .00  pt 
week— till  real  wages  are  deserved.”  | 

But  lot  us  consider  for  a moment  the  it 
sponsibilitv  incurred  by  a housewife  in  sue 
a case.  She  is  obliged  to  train  this  raw  gu 
so  that  she  may  be  the  equal  of  the  ultni 
modern  servant  ami  deserve  “real  wages. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  rudiments  of  the  educ. 
instruction  in  baking,  sweeping  pn 
and  serving  a decent  dinner,  the  ail 
ironing  to  its  most  refined  pitch. 

Although  the  young  girl  may  be  anxious  ti 
take  piauo  lessons,  the  mistress  should  lies) 
tate.  If  there  are  budding  or  grown-uj 
daughters  who  are  “musical  ” the  mistres 
should  be  firm,  for  the  hours  of  praotic 
mi-lit  conflict,  or  the  servant  bee  .me  so  eh 
grossed  in  the  study  of  arpeggios  that  s'h 
might  neglect  her  duties;  lesser  duties,  it  i 
true,  but  still  duties  that  should  be  observed 
Th  - voice,  however,  should  be  cul.ivatei 
thoroughly,  whether  the  servant  speak  nalu 
rally  in  Celtic,  Swedish  or  German.  Siugin 
lessons  under  a skilful  master  are  of  peculi 
advantage  to  mistress  as  well  as  maid 
wheu  the  family  inhabits  a flat  am 
has  access  to  the  outside  worl< 

by  a speaking  tube.  Many  a visito 

has  gained  an  unpleasaul  idea  of  the  house 
hold  economy  of  her  friend  by  hearing,  h 
answer  to  her  question  as  she,  stands  below,  il 
raucous  voice  that  apparently  knew  cnlj 
.sonants.  A possible  lover  of  a daughle^ 
may  have  been  warned  away  forever  througi 
i jrb'ht  at  brazen  tones  that  seemed  to  prr 

I phesy  a repel) ant  doom.  These  unpleasan 
j attendants  of  a harsh  voice,  as  well  as  th 

II  •••  lire  neighboring  ear  all 

roiiyt  below 


lion : 
paring 
of  ironing 


l 


ll 
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So,  too,  danciug.  light  gymnastics  and  roi 
sonable  visits  to  a skating  rink  will  len 
grace  of  movement  to  the  most  awkward,  j 
likccourse  in  science  would  show  the  folly  c 
lighting  a tire  with  kerosene  or  blowing  on 
the  gas.  An  evening  a week  spent  in  the  ei 
joyraent  of  the  legitimate  drama  would  be 
valuable  object  lesson  in  conversation,  in  ac 
tion,  and  in  reposeof  manner.  The  study  o 
the  dead  languages  must  be  regarded  by 
thoughtful  person  as  a waste  of  time.  Fern 
iug  would  be  superfluous,  unless  the  flat  i 
in  a district  exposed  to  burglars. 

“But,”  to  use  the  language  of  the  solver  o 
the  problem,  ‘‘let  every  housewife  who  take 
upon  her  this  noble  task  of  mothering  an  un 
taught  or  friendless  little  maid  renounce  ai 
thought  of  earning  gratitude  for  it.”  Wh 
suggest  the  paltry  consideration  of  gratitude 
Should  any  high-minded  woman  shrink  froi 
the  task  because  the  maid,  when  fully  ac 
coinplished,  might  not  say  “Thank  yoi 
Madam,”  with  emotion? 

If  an  intelligent  foreigner  should  see  in 
Boston  an  advertisement  in  a tailor’s  win- 
dow “ Bushelers  warfted,”  or  if  he  should 
receive  from  a tailor  a bill  for  “ trousers 
busheled,”  of  what  advantage  to  his  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  our  language 
would  even  the  greatest  dictionary  he?  He 
would  naturally  derive  the  word  from 
bushel,  a measure  of  capacity,  and  think  of 
trousers  of  abnormally  generous  proportions, 
which  flap  against  the  leg;  and,  indeed,  there 
is  the  phrase  “bushel-breeches.”  But  the 
foreigner’s  trousers  may  be  of  tight  fit,  and 
he  would  again  conjecture. 


Then  there  is  a verb  “to  bushel,”  used 
figuratively,  “to  hide  under  a bushel.”  And 
again  the  foreigner  would  ponder  the  case, 
for  his  trousers  certainly  are  not  hid  from 
sight 

He  would  finally  learn  in  the  dictionary 
that  “busheler”or  “busheller,”  or  bushel- 
man,  is  “one  who  repairs  garments  for 
tailors,”  and  the  word  is  said  to  have  first 
appeared  in  1847.  But  what  is  the  origin  of 
fuiis  noun,  as  well  as  the  verb  wrenched 
from  the  noun  ? 


If  he  consulted  Grose  he  would  fincj  bushel 
used  in  an  odd  sense,  and  in  Cheshire,  Eng., 
a bushel  when  applied  to  oats  means  five 
ordinary  bushels.  The  tailor’s  word  “bush- 
eler”  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  certain  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States,  and  Murray’s 
Dictionary  suggests  that  the  word  conies 
from  the  German  “bosseln  “to  do  odd 
jobs  of  repairing.”  Bartlett  also  derives 
“bushel”  from  a German  word.  But  how 
\\as  “bushel”  introduced  Into  this  country? 

To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  seven  saints, 
who,  apparently,  did  or  said  little  that  the 
world  thought  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Happy  is  the  mau  who  has  no  history. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Richard  Hovey, 
who  is  passing  the  winter  in  Boston,  will  be 
prevailed  on  to  recite  extracts  from  his  strik- 
ing tragedy  “Gandolfo”  at  the  “Author's 
Reading”  at  the  Hollis. 


r'"ie' proposition  to  substitute  “gasocution  ” 
for  “electrocution ’’excites  attention  even  in 
conservative  England,  and  there  is  discussion 
concerning  relative  merits.  One  writer  sug- 
gests the  following  trial : “ They  should  put 

George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  astride  of  his  own 
dynamo,  and  each  of  the  gasocutionists  in  a 
lethal  chamber  of  his  particular  fancy  should 
press  a button  and  time  the  results.”  This 
would  also  confirm  the  tradition  that  they 
who  invent  machines  for  the  destruction  of 
their  fellows  perish  by  their  own  contriv- 
ance. 

Does  any  one  to-day  read  William  Maginn’s 
essays  on  boxing,  suggested  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Daniel  Donnelly?  Donnelly  was  the 
Irish  prize  fighter  who  defeated  Cooper  and 
Oliver  of  England.  Yet,  according  to  Black- 
wood’s, his  pugilistic  education  had  been 
irregular,  and  he  struck  as  though  in  a crowd 
at  Donnybrook  Fair.  “ There  were  Iricisms 
in  his  style,  but  the  native  vigor  of  the  man 
prevailed  over  the  imperfect  institutions  of 
his  country.” 


The  death  of  Donnelly  was  characteristic 
of  the  man.  After  he  retired  from  the  ring, 
he  became  landlord  of  “The  Shining 
Daisy.”  Money  and  friends  came  to  him ; 
but  in  February,  1820,  “ having  drank  an 
^'  nost  incredible  number  of  tumblers  of 
5 'h  h at  one  sitting  (out  of  mere  bravado), 
swallowed  half  a bucket  of  cold  water, 
,,  • ■ ie  in  a state  of  profuse  perspiration, 
11  j^lie  aforesaid  tumblers,  he  burst  a blood 
and  departed  this  life  in  the  44t.h  ve 


How  strango  to  modern  philanthropists 
and  refiners  must  be  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  Wilson,  Lockhart,  Maginn  and 
Hazlitt  about  the  prlko  ring.  There  is 
Maginp  with  ids'  diVges  in  Greek,  Latin 
and  Hebrew,  inspired  by  Donnelly’s  death. 
There’s  Hazlitt  with  his  famous  description 
of  the  fight  between  the  Gas  man  and  Bill 
Reate.  And  was  it  not  in  Blackwood’s  that 
the  decision  was  pronounced  solemnly,  “In 
the  ball  room,  a waltzing  match  is  a more 
indecent  exhibition  than  a boxing  match.” 

Look  out  for  your  cat.  The  cat,  irrespect- 
ive of  sex,  is  a communicator  of  diphtheria. 

No  article  at  the  sale  of  de  Maupassant’s 
furniture  was  “so  feverishly  bid  for  as  the 
white-handled  razor  with  which  he  tried  to 
commit  suicide.  A stain  on  the  handle  gave 
it  the  value  of  a personal  relic.”  This  reads 

as  though  it  were  the  motive  of  a character- 
istically grim  story  by  the  dead  master. 

“When  the  funeral  pyre  was  out.  and 
the  last  valediction  over,  men  took  a lasting 
adieu  of  their  interred  friends,  little  expect- 
ing the  curiosity  of  future  ages  should  com- 
ment upon  their  ashes.”  So  wrote  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  not  knowing  that  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  curiosity  would  attend  the  very- 
putting  of  the  body  on  the  pyre. 

Orders  have  already  been  sent  to  Japan 
for  t^re  importation  of  cremation-vases. 

j Here  is  a delightful  contribution  by  a con- 
temporary to  the  literature  of  cremation. 
[The  reporter,  in  describing  the  spectators  at 
the  burning  of  a body,  wrote  as  follows: 
“The  undertone  of  speech  was  noticeable.” 

Is  boisterous  conversation  or  general  hilarity 
characteristic,  then,  of  burial  ceremonies  ? 

It  looks  as  though  Boston  was  at  last  to 
have  a Music  Hall  worthy  of  its  musical 
reputation.  Safety,  acoustic  enjoyment  and 
comfort  seem  to  have  been  most  carefully 
provided  for  in  the  plan  submitted.  But 
■what  will  the  Handel  and  Haydu  do?  The 
stage  will  hold  only  350  singers  in  addition 
to  a large  orchestra.  This  is  the  number 
declared  “by  the  authorities  to  be  the 
limit  which  can  be  advantageously  employ-  ; 
ed.”  And  the  “authorities”  are  right  in  this  j 
opinion. 


WsIcT 


The  First  Appearance  of  Josef  Slivin- 
ski,  Piarvst,  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sliviuski  made  his  first  appear' 
ance  in  Boston  last  evening  in  Music  Hall.  T lie 
program  was  as  follows: 

Fantnsie  m C,  Op.  17 Schumann 

I Two  Preludes — On.  28,  Xu.  3 and  4,i 


.Chopin 


Mazurka  in  A minor, 

Valse-r-Op.  Cl,  No.  2, 
llallade— Op.  02,  j 

iM  eloilie Gluck.  Sgambatl 

Hondo Hummel 

Arte Leschetizsy 

barcarolle Kuhinsiein 

Splunerlied.  ■'  Flying  Dutchman'’ Wagner- Maze 

Tarunlelle,  " Venezia  K Napoli’’ Liszt 

Mr.  Sliviuski  is  a tali,  tliiu,  nervous  man, with 
black  hair  and  a moustache  that  at  each  end 
rises  in  air.  It  is  said  that  he  was  born  in 
Warsaw  in  1860,  and  first  educated  in  music  at 
the  Warsaw  Conservatory.  He  studied,  after- 
ward under  Ltschetizky.  I believe  that  in  1891 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  Berlin  and  in 
London, 

* * 

These  are  impressions  after  hearing  Mr.  Sli- 
vinski  last  event  g. 

He  has  well-trained  fingers.  His  technique  is 
fine— even  polished.  Perhaps  it  is  tootreuieel, 
too  well  adapted  loiliesaion.  But  in  the  salou 
Air.  Shvin-ki  is  a welcome  guest.  His  conversa- 
tion is  smooth,  and  he  murmurs  conventionali- 
ties in  a well-bred  man  nor.  His  behavior  there 
is  impeccable.  To  display  emotion  oi  any  sort 
might  discouceri  tli«  hostess  and  the  other 
guests.  Nor  would  it  do  for  nun  to  breathe 
hard,  or  smell  ol  tobacco,  or  enter  heated  by  the 
chase  or  any  joy  of  nature.  Nor  would  it  be  ot' 
advantage  to  him  to  utter  an  original  thought; 
nor  wouid  lie  so  lorget  himself  as  to  betray 
marked  individuality. 

Fine  and  w ell  bred  as  is  his  technique,  he  ap- 
parently lacks  a sense  of  color.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
did  he  gain  a charming  effect  by  the  use  of 
the  pedals.  His  song  is  m white  tones.  This 
song  is  not  passion  te;  it  does  not  even  draw 
you  to  him.  You  listen,  and  when  the  song 
is  the  expression  of  superficial  or  merely 
polite  iteliiig,  you  admire  and  say  "tie  does 
ibat  well."  Once  on  y,  last  evening,  did  be 
show  a palpabie  idea  ot  coior.  and  .that  was  in 
tho  barcarolle.  In  the  Schumann  ianlasle  be 
groped  lor  color,  as  though  lie  were  playing 
biiud-man’.s-bulf ; but  color  eluded  and  mocked 
lum. 


Mr.  Sliviuski  seems  to  be  without  marked 
personality  or  individuality.  Wiien  lie  first  ap- 
peared in  European  cities  lie  was  reproached 
for  smiling  mercilessly  me  keys.  Last  night 
the  s.ory  of  such  reproach  seemed  incredible. 
What,  tills  man  with  Hie  soft  and  delicate 
touch,  i lus  mau  a slugger? 

in  the  tje.ium aim  Fantasia  he  appeared  to 
least  advantage,  lor  here  were  ihe  severest  de- 
mands on  his  lemuerameut.  But  et  us  leave 
temperament  out  of  the  question  lor  a moment. 
He  did  not  solve  successluliy  all  the 
rhythmical  problems  ot  the  composer; 
n a v,  more,  he  seemed  at  times  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that  a xixieentu 
i lime  and  an  eighth  no.e  are  not  of  equal  worth, 
(and 'by  this  violation  of  a rudimentary  princi 
1 pie  the  rhythm  suffered  and  the  passion  o*  Schu- 
mann stuttered.  Nor  was*' he  always  accurate. 

a that  lie  was  disturbed  in  the  second 

-ant  J>y  tne  late  arrival  of  many  who 


persisted  in  tfonlovmg  tneir  seals  while 
lie  was  playing:  but  there  were 

other  passages  where  the  confusion  was  of  his 
own  making,  and  he  gave  rise  to  tho  suspicion 
that  lie  was  more  ol  tne  virtuoso  ill  tho  ob- 
noxious meaning  of  the  word  than  the  true 
musician. 

In  tlie  selections  from  Chopin  a works  he  was 
inclined  to  nbuso  the  rubato,  and  that  which 
was  robbed  was  not  restored.  Tue  first  of  the 
preludes  was  gracefully  played. 

The  Hondo  displayed  a cold  and  brilliant 
technique.  The  little  Melodie  was  given  with 
much  lasio,  as  was  the  laminar  Spinning  Song 
lrom  ” The  Flying  Dutchman.”  But  in  the 
Titter  part  of  the  program,  except  in  the 
Barcarolle,  Mr.  Sliviuski  approached  danger- 
ously near  tho  perfection  of  a fully  equipped 
and  expensive  music-box  of  Geneva. 

* * 

Now  here  is  an  interesting  pianist  who  para- 
doxically is  without  personal  interest,  flic 
hearer  admires  certain  mechanical  character- 
istics of  the  player,  but  he  wonders  if  the 
player  ha£  ever  sounded  the  depths  of 
passion.  Certainly  the  performance  ot  last 
evening  lacked  color,  passion,  subdued  pr 
demoniac,  mysticism,  and  ihat  characteristic 
which  is  described  vaguely  and  queerly  as  in- 
tellectuality. I doubt  if  any  woman  th  it  was  in 
Music  Hall  last  evening  hoard  in  her 
dreams  a song  Sliviuski  sang  or  thought 
ol  i lie  player  tho  moment  she  opened 
her  eyes  this  morning.  I doubt  if 
any  man  was  called  away  for  a moment  from 
the  hustle  and  tho  caros  of  daily  life  by  any 
spell  woven  by  those  nimble  fingers.  And  yet 
Mr.  Sliviuski  often  played  exceedingly  well, 

•"j, 

There  was  a large  auxlieiice.^tnd  the  applause 
was  irequent  and  l'eaTty.  The  pianist  was  re- 
called alter  the  last'number  of  the  program, 
and  lie  plaved  two  pieces  lo  the  evident  deliglil 
ot  those  who  waited.*  Ho  will  play  again  iu 
Music  Hall  .Jan.  23  at  8 o’clock. 

Philip  Halk. 


in 


There  must  have  been  a sudden  improve- 

ent  in  the  financial  condition  of  Harvard. 
Prof.  “Tim ’’Keefe  has  been  called  to  the 
chair  of  Drops  and  Curves. 

i “ I want  to  know  a spade,  when  I see  it, 
and  to  call  it  a spade.”  So  said  Henry 
Watjerson.  No  one  doubts  his  ability  to 
pick  out  the  said  agricultural  implement  in  a 
hardware  store ; hut  Henry  never  was  con- 
tented with  calling  the  tool  a spade;  he 
qualifies  his  nouns  with  sulphurous  ad- 
jectives. 

Some  liken  the  roof  of  the  proposed  Music 
Hall  to  the  back  of  the  horseshoe  crab.  And 
how  are  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  said 
crab? 

Let  no  one  protest  against  the  entrance 
[into  a “stately,  curving  ‘Ambulatory.’” 
The  word  is  270  years  old  in  English,  and  it 
means  simply  a place  for  walking  in,  espe- 
cially a covered  way. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  word  “ baig- 
noire” into  familiar  use  in  Falmouth  Street 
Is  not  to  be  commended,  although  the  fact 
that  Browning  uses  this  French  word  as  an 
English  one  in  “Red  CottoivNightCap,  etc.,” 
will  endear  the  adaptation  to  our  most  ad- 
vanced thinkers.  The  average  concert-goer 
will  be  likely  to  translate  “baignoire”  when 
he  sees  it  on  a ticket:  “Baths  on  the  prem- 
ises.” He  will  look  in  vain  for  faucets,  soap 
and  a sponge. 

Yet  if  perfect  sympathy  between  orchestra 
and  audience  is  desirable,  submerged  spec- 
tators (thac  is,  of  course,  submerged  to  the 
neck),  might  relish  more  keenly  passages  of 
the  “lihiuegold”  music  and  the  “Melusina” 
overture.  

Until  the  Music  Hall  is  ready  for  use  there 
will  be  much  gratuitous  advice  and  shi  elding 
of  ink.  They  that  wish  to  speak  to  their 
neighbors  with  some  show  of  learning  should 
begin  with  a simple  and  cheap  text  book, 
say  T.  Roger  Smith’s  “Rudimentary 
Treatise  on  the  Acoustics  of  Public  Build- 
ings.’’ The  works  of  Lacliez,  Rhode, 
Chladni,  Saunders  and  Scott  Russell  (not 
Clarke  Russell)  may  be  also  turned  over. 

Tfte  man  that  marries  “just  for  a lark” 
finds  generally  that  fie  has  secured  a crow. 

There  is  a Neapolitan  institution  that 
should  not  he  imported  here,  and  that  is 
Mafia. 

: * r 

I a«ke<l  a little  Back  liay  maid,  . - t 

In  neatest  lencimi  togs  arrave'l,  “ < . 

A question  ot'  no  great  import, 

But  simplv  how  she  found  the  snort. 

She  blushed  eiicUantingly,  and  said: 

' l like  i>  • fence  no  end,  you  know. 


But  dear  me,  it  uo 


tickle  so  J * 

—[The  Swordsman, 


The  Waltham  ghost  holds  a red  light  in 
its  hand.  Its  thoughtfulness  in  thus  dis- 
playing a danger  signal  caunot  he  too  highly 
commended. 

“ When  Prof.  Finnerty  of  the  Metronole 
Club  tossed  the  towel,  Falvey’s  head  went 
over  on  his  breast  and  he  walked  about  cov- 
ered with  blood  and  in  a very  weak  condition. 
The  referee,  the  seconds  and  a crowd  of  ex- 
cited spectators  engaged  in  a free  fight.” 
And  where  did  all  this  happen  ? In  Florida, 
or  Louisiaua,  or  in  some  mining  and  slugging 
town  of  the  wild  West?  O,  no.  The  action 
j was  in  the  Sanitary  Gymnasium,  Providence, 
j R.  I.  

! Mr.  W.  D.  MacKnight,  whose  fantastic 
I studies  in  omelets  are  n.u'.y  exhibited  .it  u.c 
' s ..  Botolph 
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is  a startling  report  made  by  Chief 
prevent  the  reports  of  burst- 

rs. 


newspaper  inen  that  will  be  obliged  to 
eir  offices  alter  any  entertainment  in 
nosed  Music  Hall  already  look  askew 

location. 


ns  consult  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
lodes  gave  as  the  cause  of  winter  that 
air  is  predominant  in  thickness,  -and  is 
upward.”  On  account  ot  this  satis- 
ry  explanation,  he  lias  been  known  for 
Ties  as  a wise  man. 


Is  it  really  necessary  to  tile  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Boston  Mint  a public  telescope 
.should  shoot  toward  Heaven  from  the  Coin- 
111011?  And  must  each  newspaper  have  its 
astronomical  editor  ? Are  there  not  things 
enough  on  earth?  Must  copy  be  secured  by  1 
prying  into  the  affairs  in  the  sky? 

; I - 4 
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ere  is  no  boar  in  the  story  of 
la  ted  by  .Mr.  Dixey. 


‘Adonis  ” 


re  seems  to  be  much  pother  over  a 
affair  at  the  Boston  University.  There 
nee-  that  are  really  only  marches ; such 
he  torchlight  dances  at  the  wedding 
ony  of  certain  European  inonarchs. 

I , u — < * 

is  reported  that  the  Baptists  propose  to 
ergo ' themselves  in  the  Christians.  Is 
ubmerge  ” the  proper  Word*? 

e ht£t  branch  of  Christians  arose  in 
ginifi  add  North  Carolina.  These  Chri-- 
is  were  seceders  from  the  Methodists. 
ie  Northern  branch  started  in  New  Eng- 
d.  The  first  Christian  ministers  here 
1 themselves trom  Baptist  churches. 

sty  years  ago,  iu  Boston,  there  were  6 
ist  churches  (one  of  them  African),  4 
odist  (one  Reformed  and  one  African) 

1 Christian. 


well-known  poet  and  novelist  of  this 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  a picture  by 
W.  D.  MacKnight,  “Maize.”  The 
er  came  quickly:  "I  thought  it  was 

icture  of  a Welsh  raboit  warren.” 

ere  are  modern  paintings  that  remind 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Baxter’s  trousers:  they 
with  a loud  voice  “Come  look  at  me.” 

lie  original  of  Sherlock  Holmes  is  said  to 
t>r.  Joseph  Bell.  Now  wW  did  Conan 
;le  have  in  mind  when  lie  describwl  the 
-'n  and  the  deeds  of  Prof.  Moriaty  ? 

ey  have  had  cold  weather  in  England 
this.  During  the  winter  of  1739-40 
e Thames  was  frozen  so  solidly  Mia',  a fair 
as  held  on  the  lee  for  three  weeks,  and  an 
was  roasted  whole;  theatres  were  closed, 
jd  as  late  in  the  winter  as  February  a 
eatre  announcement  read  as  follows : 
Particular  care  lias  been  taken  to  have  the 
ousc  survey’d  and  secured  against  the  cold, 
having  curtains  placed  before  every  door, 
d constant  fire  will  be  kept  iu  the  House 
11  the  time  of  performance.” 


Slivinski’B  strength,  unlike  that  of  Samson 
4 Paderewski,  does  not  lie  iu  his  hair, 
en  his  carefully  cultivated  moustache  has 
■ea)  pull  in  it.  Mr.  Slivinski  should  re- 
rmber  that  a wild  hirsute  arrangement  at 
ce  excites  popular  confidence.  A doctor 
ith  a full  beard  and  spectacles  has  won  half 
e battle. 


W,  nmn  that  freeze  in  flats  011  accoinit  of 
stupidity  of  janitors  or  the  avarice  of 
i<U*CTU  should  follow  the  example  of  Lady 
Berkeley  of  hiessed  memory.  She 
when  Henry  III.  ruled  England,  and  it 
her  habit  “to  saw  billets  and  sticks  in 
chamber,  for  which  purpose  she  bought 
ain  fine  hand  saws.”  Such  exercise 
be  better  than  the  introduction  of  the 
10  or  the  revival  of  the  foot-warmer. 

tber  blow  to  personal  liberty.  Har- 
aw  students  are  110  longer  allowed  to 
jr  in  tlu-ir  reading  room  the  coat-of- 
'(aimed  by  Abraham  Liucdlu. 


redos  has  been  iu  times  past  a wedge 
jva  church.  -4 butt  omen!  Perhaps  it 
from  thought  of  this  that  the  Ductless  of 
I borough  broke  her  contract  with  Bishop 
np.  And  yet  the  letter  in  which  she 
mixed  a handsome  gift  lies  buried  in  the 
her  stone  of  bis  cathedral,  and  to  her  was 
ry  glory  without  expense.  But  the 
we-  made  before  »lie  had  achieved 


ry  Italian  on  arrival  at  this  port  should 
set, ted  with  a safety  razor. 

it  is  Gov.  Mitchell  who  is  challenged.  | 
>uval  Club  ds  it  named  after  Claude  I 
throws  " the  gauntlet  at  bis  feet.”  I 
)*  nothing  for  the  Governor  to  do  but  j 
> down  his  old  family  shotgun.  ■ 1 

Tatitude  or  resentment  that  induces  I 
Clemmons,  the  convalescent 
-O  appear  in  anew  play  called  “The 


cer.i,  great  and  small,  join  at  last  in 
ac'ihrc. 


The  Second  Miscellaneous  Concert 
by  De  Pachmann  in  Chickerins 
Hall. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  a concort  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Senate,  on.  SO Wel)or 

i torn  " WiUdscencn,"  on.  Sc.  X u 

a.  *■  Vogel  als  Prophet." 

c.'  ACliled.  r.... Schumann 

PhautMlettueck,  ••  Grillen,”  on.  12,  No.  4.J 
wJeiwnUed iinnKPit 

v 

Etudes,  op.  25.  No.  B,  0,  ! 

Mazurka,  op.  3S,  No  4.  f Choplu 

Valse  brIUante,  op.  34,  No.  1. ) 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  was  in  high  spirits  yester- 
day, in  good  humor  with  the  coffiposors.  the 
audience,  the  world  at  largo  and  himself,  'ihe 
result  was  a performance  of  great  merit  and 
peculiar  fascination. 

When  Mr.  de  Pachmann  is  not  in  the  vein; 
when  lus  collar  chafes  his  neck  or  his  seat  is  not 
to  lus  fancy;  when  his  lunch  was  not  tooth- 
some ; or  when  lie  sees  some  one  in  the  audience 
whom  he  suspects  as  a man  of  evil  eye,  he  sulks : 
and  then  the  notes  are  played  as  a lesson  re- 
cited by  an  unwilling  school  boy. 

But  when  he  is  in  radiant  humor,  who  lias  the 
heart  to  chide  him  for  the  occasional  ebullitions 
of  enthusiasm!  it  is  to  be  noticed  thut  he  does 
not  call  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the 
beauty  or  the  agility  of  his  performance;  he  in- 
JSfSiV*  bearers  to  share  with  him  his  musical 
delight  at  a ravishing  melody  or  a surprising 
modulation.  He  has  said  openly  that  lie  plays 
host  when  a few  friends  late  at  night  are  close 
to  the  piano.  1 hen  there  is  intimate  relation- 
ship between  player  and  hearer.  Then  the 
musical  fluid  is  irresistible.  The  time  mav 
come  when  piano  recitals  will  not  he  solemn 
functions:  when  a hearer  will  be  permitted  to 
cry  aloud  in  ins  joy, '•Wonderful!  Beautiful' 
Jus*  Play  that  passage  over  again,  piease!” 

When  that  time  comes,  the  sonata  may  have 
disappeared  as  an  organic  whole  and  an  organic 
musical  duty.  Movements  from  sou  tas  may  be 
al  owed  and  enjoyed.  Who  knows?  Fifty  years 
from  to-day  some  white  haired  pianist  in  .ybe 
pom  ed  out  to  young  music  students  as  the  man 
who  played  publicly  ihe  whole  of  a sonata  for 
the  lust  tnno  in  Boston. 

Not  even,  de  Pachmann  could  make  the  sonata 
by  Weber  interesting  as  a whole:  vet  how  t.hn 
critics  raved  about  it  in  I8I6-T7.  How  the 
learned  Dr.  Marx  a terward  praised  it  to  the 
ski  s.  W eber  was  a great  virtuoso,  if  we  may 
1 he heve  the  testimony  of  his  day,  and  he  de- 
I veloped  the  technique  of  the  pianist.  There  are 
passages  in  this  sonata  that  undoubtedly  caused 
astonishment  when  they  were  first  heard 
there  are  passages  of  romantic  feeling  that  are 
stamped  with  the  hall  mark  of  the  maker  SI 
Der  Freischuetz,”  but,  with  the  ■ xception  of 
the  menuetto.  die  sonata  sounds  old  fashioned 
to  the  younger,  nervous  and  irreverent  gen- 
eration of  to-day.  b 

There  is  no 'need  of  reviewing  seriatim  the 
numbers  placed  yesterday,  hut  the  astonishing 
performance  of  the  Mendelssohn  caprice  must 
not  be  dismissed  without  praise.  As  played  by 
Mr.  de  Pachmann,  it  was  a caprice ; while  m the 
hands  of  too  many  pianists  a caprice  becomes 
the  laborious  expression  of  rigid  formalism 
Lei  11  oe  'aid,  in  a word,  that  the  pianist- 'gave 
a remarkably  fine  exhibition  of  his  peculiar 
abilities.  Such  piano  playing  as  chat  of  yester- 
ouy  is  seldom  heard  in  this  country  or  in 
J Europe. 

Ihe  last  concert  of  this  series  will  be  given 
Thursday  afternoon,  Jan.  18.  The  program  will 
include  the  Schumann  faiitasie;  the  “Moon- 
liglit  sonata  (so-called)  of  Beethoven;  Noc- 
turne, op.  Iu.  No.  1;  Barcirole  op.  <30:  Preludes 
op.  28.  Nos.  17.  12,  and  Valse,  ov.  34.  No  j by 
Cnouin  ; and  those  pieces  by  U<zt;  Sonnet  de 
Petrarque  No.  5:  Hnrmoniei  <lu  Soir  aai- 

lade  No.  „ B minor,  and  Mazurka  brilliante. 

Ihe  audience  ot  yesterday  was  enthusiastic. 

Air.  do  Pachmaun  was  recalled,  anil  he  impro^ 
vised  a piece  “tu  the  style  of  Liszt.”  p 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Dartmouth  Glee,  Banjo  and  Guitar  Clubs 
gave  a concert  last  evening  in  Horticultural 
Hail.  It  was  a delightful  entertainment.  The 
program  was  varied,  and  the  performance  of  the 
different  numbers  was  excellent.  The  chorus 
sang  with  purity  of  tone,  agreeable  sonority  and 
uuexaggerated  expression.  Ihe  nieces  for  the 
instruments  were  played  with  spirit  and 
precision.  Ilie  dift  rout  solo  numbers 
were  given  in  a creditable  manner.' Mud 
Mr.  Barrows  showed  himself  to  he  a 
comedian  of  considerable  mimetic  ah  hty  and 
fiexiblc  anatomy.  1 her  - were  encores  without 
end.  Dartmouth  may  well  be  cun  iratnlated  on 
the  success  of  Her  musical  studonts. 


Few  men  have  been  such  close  observers 
of  nature  as  was  the  late  Frank  Boiles.  He  1 
lia,  joined  Gilbert  White,  Thoroau,  and 
Richard  Jeaffrics.  In  England  there  is  still 
Thomas  Hardy,  who  in  that  marvelous  book 
“The  Woodlanfors”  showed  himself  the 
keenest  and  most  sympathetic  observer  of 
fore.t  life.  And  here  In  America  .John  Bur- 
roughs talks  familiarly  with  birds,  insects 
and  plants. 


There  was  for  a long  time  in  England  the 
belief  that  the  12th  of  January  was  the  cold- 
est day  of  the  yeas, 

This  is  the  day  of  .St.  Benedict,  a North- 
umbrian Monk,  who  should  be  honored  by 
musicians.  Twelve  hundred  years  ago  he 
brought  home  singers  from  Rome,  that  his 
churches  might  “so  gourde  with  melodye, 
that  simple  souls  ravished  therewithe  should 
-of  th-oifn  imi-  ■L^V/.ni-. 

holyneSs.”  > JJBkt  ^ 


Mr.  living  announces  that  the  evening  per- 
formances at  the  Tremont  will  begin  at  7.45. 
It-  is  to  he  Imped  that  theatre-goers  will  show 
him  the  courtesy  of  punctuality.  In  concert 
hall  and  theatre  this  season  many  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  selfishness  pf  late  comers. 

To  G.  S.— The  “Cyclono  Preacher”  is 
really  a preacher  and  not  identified  with  the 
prize  ring. 


George  Fred  Williams  was  hailed  at  the 
Dartmouth  dinner  as  “the  Moses  of  the 
modern  times.”  But  Moses  was  not  allowed 
to  possess  the  promised  land. 

People  in  Boston  are  too  poor  to  raise  the 
relief  fund  of  $100,000;  but  good  prices  were 
Pal,dJ,hls  'veek  Ior  bric-a-brac  at  auction 
and  fed  seats  at  a theatre  find  willing  buyers’. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  in  this  coim- 
tij  an  aping  of  an  English  fashion,  and  Mr. 
John  F.  Smith  has  lately  written  his  name 
Mr.  John  Ferguson  Smith.  The  habit  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  domestics  have 
adopted  it,  and  one  housekeeper  was  sur- 
prised  the  other  day  to  find  a letter  in  ’the 
house  mail  box  addressed  to  “Miss  Bridget 
Margaret  O’Halloran.” 

So  Lillian  Russell  will  again  enter  into  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.  These  ye  her  reasons 
tor  the  third  essay : “Signor  errugini  is  a 
gentleman,  he  is  a dear,  good  fellow  and  he 
has  asked  me  to  marry  him.”  Another 
reason  undoubtedly  is  the  fact  that  the 
bridegroom  is  deaf  and  will  not  be  likely  to 
reproach  her  for  any  wandering  from  the 
true  pitch. 


f Irine,WS  the  terrible  accident  that  be- 
fell Charley  Bennett  will  be  heard  with  sin- 
cere regret  by  all  lovers  of  honest  and  skillful 
base  ball.  Few  men  on  the  diamond  have 
find  such  an  honorable  record. 

Millionaires  are  not  always  deaf  to  the  ap- 
peals of  the  poor.  Even  Baron  Rothschild 
was  touched  the  other  day.  And  the  thief 
touched  him  for  14,000  francs. 

Vaillant  ascribes  his  Anarchistic  theories 
to  his  serious  study  of  philosophy.  If  he  had 
confined  himself  to  Kant  and  Spencer  and 
had  not  practiced  experimental  chemistry, 
lie  would  not  now  be  so  near  the  guillotine. 

Mis.  Finis— “ I’m  as  sick  as  I can  be.  just 
lrom  eating  these  peanuts.” 

«Fm«r“We11’  vvhy  don,t  J701!  stop  eating 
them  ?”  0 

Mrs.  Finis  (in  amazement)— “Stop?  Why  I 
have  more  than  half  a hag  left  yet!”— [Puck. 

Here  is  a specimen  of  Berlin  musical  criti- 
cism ; it  is  apropos  of  Teresa  Carreno’s  recent  1 
performance  of  the  Chopin  E minor  con- 
certo: “She  was  much  better  when  site 
played  for  tlie  first  time  the  second  concerto 
°D,  ,„r  tllird  husband  at  last  year’s  fourth 
Philharmonic  concert.” 

.Sectarian  clubs  dine  largely  and  discuss  at 
length  this  question,  “What  is  Religion?” 
Many  answers  are  suggested,  but  the  ques- 
tion was  settled  long  ago  by  a preacher 
named  James,  who  put  things  in  a concise  I 
wa.y ; “Pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  this: 
To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
' lilicti°n.  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
t..o  world.” 


The  death  of  the  widow  of  XJiackeray  will 
he  heard  with  surprise  by  many  who  did  not 
know  that  she  was  alive,  this  month.  It  j 
will  be  remembered  that  she  lost  her  reason' 
early  iu  her  married  life.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  her  she  was  an  I 
uncommonly  sweet  and  amiable  woman. 
There  are  passages  of  tender  pathos  in  “The! 
Great  Hoggarty  Diamond”  and  the  “Ad- 
ventures of  Philip”  that  were  inspired  by 
scenes  in  the  days  when  Thackeray  and  his  1 
wife  were  young,  unknown  and  poor. 

"s  4 M 

the  BOSTON  IDEAL  CLUB. 

Tiie  Boston  Weal  Club  gave  a very  pleasant 
entertainment  last  evening  at  the  People’s 
Church.  The  club  played  several  numbers  with 
its  accustomed  taste  and  skill,  and  Mr.  G L 
Lansing  s haiijo  solos  were  thoroughly  oujoyed. 
Mi.  J.  Williams  Maey  amused  tlio  audience  by 
lus  songs  and  recitations.  The  automatic,  elec- 
tric banjo,  invented  by  Mr.  IV.  H.  Gilman 
was  exhibited.  There  was  much  inter- 
mmJ."  -ra"6  competition  of  eight  banjo 
in « m i -!-e  Crescent  of  Waltham, 

the  M.  i.  f.,  the  Everett,  the  Laugwood.  the 
l.utorrie,  the  Boston  Ladies’,  tho  Eclipse  and 
t ie  Lynn,  ihe  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  Frame 
1)0", it  hoc.  Win.  B.  Robinson  and  Frank  H.  Max- 
vs  , Prize  of  $50  was  given  to  tlie 

pchool  of  I echnology  Banjo  and  Guitar  Club- 
the  second  prize  of  $25  was  given  to  tho  Ladies’ 
Lrescent  of  Waltham,  ma  in  ud  of  Alice  YVel- 
lil’finl1,  iSa»iie  Bhaitucb.  Otco  Bacon,  Addle 
l adelford.  Minnie  Cushman  and  Eva  Sampson 
there  was  a large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

_ a-Jk 

Why  this  hurrah  over  tho  “popular  inter 
j m "1  Shakspeare yWliy  jtlilsr  pointing  a 
moral  to  managers  and  ofjiieV?  " l[(mn. 
VI if.”  is  now  given  in  sumpnroils  manner  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre.  Wife  15  tire  hero: 
Shakspoare  or  tlm  stage-carpenter? 


of 


I'ersos  in 

long  ago  in  the  New  Haven 

ister; 

the  p^iiout  plumber  sees 
The  full  fruition  of  his  summer’s  dreuui; 

Attain  the  . -clothier  llliueth  to  the  bvbvM 
Hl>  punnenu  false  of  wool  nu«l  trail  ot  aciuii. 

^hor»'«t  ihe  coal  man  smiles. 

Ami  rubs  his  lmiuis,  and  sayetli, 


— , ‘ Kvcu  so 

Alv  harvest 

With  chants  and  pious  psalms  in  pia^y  ’o'r  snow. 
And  wo,  in  Joy  profound. 

.hist  hibernate,  unmindful  of  our  cares; 

Oblivious  that  the  coal  man  doth  abound. 

Forgetful  ot  the  plumber  man  down  stairs. 


Mm) 


r A'1  .a,l,ianao  "as  published  In  1678  which 
contained  among  “many  good  things  both 
■ lor  pleasure  and  profit’’  this  item:  “Mar- 
riage conies  in  on  the  Kith  dav  of  January  ’’ 


This  is  the  day  of  St.  Veronica.  A poor 
ignorant  girl,  she  sat  up  of  nights  to  learn  to 
tr®a.d ‘a"d  "TUe'  which  “was  a great  fatigue 
to  her.  She  saw  “a  comfortable  vision  ” 
and  a voice  told  her  not  to  be  anxious:  “it 
was  enough  if  she  knew  three  letters.”  And 
afterward  she  lived  a life  of  sanctity. 


f>o  the  militiamen  near  Jacksonville  will 
not  support  Gov.  Mitchell,  their  chief  officer. 
1 hey  are  not  “in  sympathy”  with  him  • 
they  have  no  esprit  de  corps."  But  of  what 
use  are  such  militiamen  ? 


The  boxing  kangaroo  at  the  Aquarium, 
London,  knocked  out  about  $170,000  last  year.' 


Here  ]s  a tribute  paid  Lieut.  Peary  by  the 
all  Mall  Gazette:  “Mr.  Peary’s  modesty 

is  almost  unprecedented.  He  has  demon- 
strated  that  Greenland  is  insular;  lie  has  de- 
hneated  the  northward  extension  of  its  ice- 
cap or  ‘inland  sea;’ and  he  has  established 
the,  existence  of  lands  free  from  ice,  though 
lying  yet  nearer  the  Pole.  Yet  his  own  brief 
narrative  infers  rather  than  states  these  dis- 
coveries, and  the  publishers  have  been 
obliged  to  explain ‘their  significance  in  an  in- 
loduotory  note.  Clearly  America  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  men  like  Mr.  Peary  and  his 
companion,  Mr.  Astrup.” 


ajmson,  old  “Pop”  Anson,  as  he  is  famil- 
iarly known,  is  serving  as  referee  in  the  bil- 
liard tournament  at  Chicago,  and  there  has 
not  ueen  a protest  against  a decision.  But  if 
lie  were  only  umpiring  at  a bail  game!  ; 


One  form  of  practical  Christianity  is  to 
strew  ashes  on  your  share  of  the  sidewalk. 


A pianist  fainted  during  a row  in  a theatre  ! 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Such  an  t 
accident  is  rare  in  IbeJiistory  of  tile  musical  I 
yession.  Members  of  a concert  audience  I 
rve  been  known  to  require  medical  attend-  1 
itnee,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  their  nerves  have  t 
been  shattered  for  life;  but  pianists  are  re- I 
markable  for  their  staying  power. 


ft  was  in  a Back  Bay  street  car.  A voun<* 
ofr®re<l  his  se!lt  to  an  elderly  woman! 
Without  any  expectation  of  thanks,  he 
walked  a few  steps  and  seized  a strap.  The 
woman  left  her  seat  and  thanked  him.  As 
she  did  this  courteous  act,  a large  well 
dressed  woman  took  quietly  the  seat  of  the 
In  st  woman,  and  she  kept  it.  AH  that  the 

young  man  could  do  was  to  offer  a strap  to 
the  victim  of  good  breeding. 


Kingma,  the  Butch  champion,  won  in  the 
s /gating  tournament  at  Zwolle.  Again  the 
j /Dutch  have  taken  Holland,  for  that  country 
^supposed  to  be  the  home,  the  birthplace 
of  skating.  * 


Mr.  John  Swope  sues  the  Receivers  of  a 
railway  company,  fearing  lest  lie  be  swiped. 


La  grippe  and  pneumonia  are  prevalent. 
(Bo  not  be  alarmed : this  is  not  an  advertise- 
ment m thin  disguise).  The  Italians,  when 
they  are  in  their  own  land  at  least,  believe 
?!  a fortifier  against  such  diseases. 
But  let  the  soup  be  strong,  and  lot  the  stock 
be  well  chosen.  None  of  your  thin,  dish 
water  concoctions.  If  the  soup  is  clear 
sprinkle  in  it  cheese  and  with  a liberal  band.’ 
Let  the  cheese  be  Parmesan,  not  bottled,  but 
grated  from  an  honest  hunk. 


When  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn  was  in  this  coun- 

at  the  same  supper  at 
I alts  Hotel,  West  Roxbury— it  was  forty 
years  i ago-he  wrote  thus  of  the  condition  of 
the  theatre  in  the  United  States:  “ The 
star’  system,  incessantly  kept  up  here 
through  along  series  of  years,  has  been  fatal 
to  the  encouragement  of  home  talent ; novelty 
is  the  prevailing  pursuit  of  the  American,  as 
it  is  ot  every  other  play-goer,  and  the  mere 
•student  of  his  country’s  drama,  whom  his 
countrymen  can  see  at  all  times,  is  generally 
passed  byt>  and  the  new-comer  welcomed  in 
Ms  stead.  Row,  are  these  words  true  to- 


In, New  York  State  attempted  suicide  is 
a felony,  punishable  by  fine'  and  imprison- 
ment. A committee  of  the  medico-legal 
■ourt  reports  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  this 
astmjg  law,  on  tlie  grouud  that  the  law 
jimulaites  the  would-be  self-slayer  to  the 
-^hest.  activity  in  his  taking-off,  lest  he  be 
■punisfijpd  for  a bungling  piece  of  work.  It 
must  a/1  so  be  remembered  that  the  mere  fact 
that  something  is  forbidden  induces  people 
of  periverse  vhll  to  aql  against  the  law. 


ABOUT  MUSIC, 


Suggestions  for  Comfort  iu 
the  New  Music  Hall, 


Concerning  l lie  Wearing  of  Ear 
Caps  in  Concerts. 


Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
Appropriate  Applause. 


If  tlio  description  of  the  interior  of  the  new 
Music  Hall  is  accurate  iu  detail,  music  will  be 
heard  tlierb  in  comlort  and  in  safety.  Yes,  the 
Hall  will  be  well  equipped. 

There  will  be  an  "ambulatory”  whore  confi- 
dent amateurs  can  exchange  opinions  on  tlie 
[ work  performed,  and  where  the  uncertain  can 
gain  opinions. 

1 here  will  be  ’•  baignoires.”  whore  everything 
j will  be  permitted  except  bathing. 

There  wilt  be  spacious  cloak  rooms.  No  longer 
will  everv  man  be  his  own  coat  rack.  Nor  will 
any  excitable  person  run  the  ri-k  ot  smashing 
his  hat  in  the  very  ecstacy  of  liis  enthusiasm. 

i.  he  exits  are  many  and  easy  of  access.  Escape 
from  a lethal  symphony  or  a stentorian  singer 
will  be  open  to  ail. 

But  even  the  most  vigilant  architect  may 
overlook  a point,  it  may  then  be  allowed  a 
layman  to  offer  in  good  faith  suggestions.  | 


. . 

First  of  all  there  should  be  an  office  for  tbe 
sale  of  pink  sleep. 

ft  was  Sir  Arthur  Helps  who.  in  “Realmah.” 
hrst  called  attention  to  the  compound  sleep- 
stuff  of  a pink  color  used  by  persons  who  were  i 
obliged  to  attend  public  meetings. 

It  put  a man  into  a pleasing-  kind  of  a stupor,  * 
in  which  slate  he  did  not  care  much  how  time 
passed  or  what  was  said  to  him.  and  he  could  ! 
be  in  this  state  without  betraviug  himself,  for 
he  could  hear  all  that  was  said,  and  look  suffi- 
ciently intelligent,  anu  at  tbe  same  time  enjoy 
a semi-comatose  condition,  which  made  the 
lengtn  of  speech  a matter  of  indifference  to 
him.”  j 


It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  supply 
of  this  stuff  is  limited.  Sufficient  doses  would 
command  a high  price.  Yet  there  are  many 
who  would  buy  gladly  such  a refuge.  What 
are  they  to  do  if  the  drug  is  beyond  their  reach? 

lake  the  case  of  our  old  friend  Blivens,  well 
known  iu  the  street— a most  estimable  man, 
whose  name  is  sigued  to  every  call  that  asks 
for  influence  aud  not  for  cash.  Saturday  nights, 
during  the  season,  you  see  Blivens  in  Music 
Hall.  Ho  is  on  duty.  He  is  the  escort  of  his 
wife  aud  daughter.  Does  he  hear  the  music? 
No.  He  is  not  fond  of  music;  but  he  realizes 
the  necessity  of  performing  a social  function, 
aud  he  is  a gallant  spouse  aud  father.  What  Is 
he  thinking  of  when  x\lr.  Paur  is  picking  tunes 
oft  the  orchestra?  Eyerythiug;  from  leather  to 
lumbago,  from  small-pox  to  sugar,  but  never  by 
any  chance  of  the  music.  Aud  Blivens  is  only 
one  of  several. 

In  the  new  hall  there  should  be  aceommoda- 
tlou  for  such  a patron  of  art.  It  is  true  that 
Bhveus  has  a room  at  the  Storage  Warehouse, 
which  is  near  the  hall;  but  the  room  is  cheer-  i 
less;  no  light9  are  allowed  alter  sundown;  and  I 
entrance  after  8 P.  M.  would  be  well  nigh  im-  > 
possible.  | 

there  is  to  be  an  “ambulatory”  in  the  new 
Music  Hall.  Why  not  a dormitory?  Let  there 
be  a place  for  Blivens.  where  he  cau  snooze  or 
smoke  or  loafe  at  will.  Let  there  De  a place  for 
Bnveus  and  lus  kind  who  are  not  disposed  to  buy 
the  sleep-stuff.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  such  a privilege  until  after  the  epd  of  the 
first  piece,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  in  public 
with  wives,  sisters,  daughters  aud  other  female 
relatives  who  are  foud  ot  music. 

The  walls  of  these  private  rooms  should  be 
padded  thickly.  so  that  the  inmates  may  not  be 
forced  to  heed  symphony  or  cantata;  nor  start 
at  shrill-edged  shriek  of  impassioned  singer- 
nor  turn  pale  at  the  cannonading  by  merciless 
pianist.  Afier  the  concert  is  over,  Blivens  will 
join  his  wife  and  daughter,  and,  each  in  miud 
contented,  they  will  tarn  homeward. 


It  is  true  that  in  the  opera  houses  of  Germany 
the  flesh  of  the  pig  is  sold  in  various  forms  and 
beer  and  other  liquids  are  at  the  disooskl  of 
buyers.  To  loilow  such  a custom,  to  introduce 
a bar  in  the  new  Music  Hall,  this  is  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. You  may  say  that  certain  music  has 
a tendency  to  dri  ve  one  to  drin  k ; and  your  state- 
ment is  undoubtedly  true.  But  the  neighbor- 
hood Is  a sensitive  one.  There  is  no  bar 
near  tbe  proposed  site.  There  are  dwellers  in 
flats,  there  are  little  shops,  there  is  unoccupied 
land.  Would  it  be  docent  to  allow  the  Muse  to 
descend  and  find  a footing  there  arm-in-arm 
with  Bacchus. 

As  a precaution  against  the  said  terrible  effect 
of  certain  music,  ear  caps  might  be  rented  for 
the  evening:  or  a person  might  be  parmitted  to 
bring  his  own  ear  caps,  of  handsome  material 
with  the  initials  of  the  owner  worked  In  ricli 
stuff  against  a dark  ground.  Blinders  that  be- 
deck fashionable  horses  would  serve  as  a 
model. 

By  the  way.  in  ancient  Hindu  davs,  he  that 
was  fond  of  music  was  Uubbod  Sarva-rasi 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  “a  wild  or  gay 
fellow,  a sad  dog.”  Such  a one  was  Raudhir 
wlio  was  Ring  in  the  city  Chandrodava,  in  the 


country  called  Malaya,  on  the  western  coast  of 
(the  land  of  Bharat.  For  King  Uaiulhtr  " ate 
land  drank  and  listened  to  music,  ana  looked  at 
jdancers  and  made  love  much  more  than  ho 
studied,  retlocted,  prayed,  or  conversed  witlithe 
wise.” 


In  the  new  Hall  the  applauso  should  bo  regu- 
lated carefully.  Tlierosliould  be  no  claque,  not 
even  the  fa-diiouablo  claque  that  so  often  to- 
day encourages  mediocrity  aud  praises  that 
Which  is  bad. 

Now,  judicious  applauso  is  not  be  discoun- 
tenanced. 

According  to  Otto  Gumprecht.  applause  has  a 
deep  significance  when  it  is  genuine,  expressed 
in  worthy  form  and  at  a suitable  time. 

The  “worthy  form”  is  a matter  of  the  day. 
The  ancient  Romans  when  they  wero  delighted 
rose  solelmly  in  their  seats  and  waved  tbe  flaps 
of  their  toga*.  Such  an  exhibition  in  Music 
Hall  would  seem  ridiculous  to  the  thoughtless  ; 
besides,  the  toga  is  not  worn  by  our  patrons  of 
art. 

The  three  kinds  of  applause  taught  by  Noro 
to  li is  claque  of  5000  robust  young  follows  from 
tbe  common  people  assembled  to  do  him  honor 
when  he  sang  are.  unfortunately,  forgotten. 

It  is  our  custom  to  apjdaud  by  clapping 
together  of  hands.  Some  enthusiast  may  -ry 
aloud  “bravo,”  especially  if  the  recipient  of 
his  vocal  bounty  bo  a woman ; and  ho  then 
| looks  confused,  not  because  he  lias  marts  a mis- 
take in  the  gender,  but  because  he  has  shown 
for  a moment  continental  emotion. 

The  manifestation  of  approval  by  the  stamp- 
ing of  boots,  or  by  tiie  thumping  of  umbrellas 
against  the  floor,  or  by  any  ingenious  applica- 
tion of  fingers  to  tlie  mouth  is  not  now  in  favor. 

The  question  is.  then,  not  how  shall  tbe  ap'- 
plause  be  manifested;  it  is,  when  should  ap- 
plause he  given? 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  is  beset  with  difficulties  Why 
should  not  a Code  of  Rules  and  Regulations  Con- 
cerning Applause  be  drawn  undeliberatelv  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Mavor?  There  is 
ample  time  while  the  hall  is  a-building 


It  may  not  now  be  impertinent  to  make  a few 
suggestions  concerning  applause  in  the  new 
ball. 

Applaud  anvthirg  by  Brahms  or  Wagner 
This  is  invariably  a -ate  rule  to  follow.  Never 
mind  whether  you  like  the  piece  or  not.  If  you 
do  not  like  it,  you  should  at  least  have  tbe  de- 
cency to  feign  admiration. 

Applaud  all  Herman  fingers.  If  they  cannot 
sing,  they  were  born  in  Germany,  and  the  fact 
deserves  nonular  appreciation. 

Applaud  all  efforts  bv  hx-al  composers  sing- 
ers. and  pi  mists.  Patriotism  is  the  second  duty 
of  a.concert-iroer;  devotion  to  Germany  is  the 
first-  Patriotism  in  local  music  is  the  convic- 
tion lliat  everything  done  by  a Boslouian  must 
be  right. 

Never  applaud  unknown  composers,  play- 
er . or  singers,  unless  they  have  t.keii  the  pre- 
caution 10  bring  letters  .of  introduction  to  lead- 
ers in  society. 

It  is  always  safe  to  applaud  vigorously  Bach 
and  Bee  lioven.  the  applause  for  Mozart  should 
be  an  exhibition  of  moderate  rapture,  as  it  is 
generally  understood  that  be  is  going  out  of 
fashion. 

Philip  Hale. 


“Languages”  publishes  an  article  on  Ni~ 
York  slang.  It  seems  that  “ a ‘ genial  ’ is  J 
professional  appreciator,  a man  who  laughs 
at  everything,  pays  for  nothing  and  is  uni- 
versally sympathetic.’’  The  “genial  ” is  not 
confined  to  New  York. 


The  touching  news  is  telegraphed  that 
Mrs.  Mitchell  and  little  “Charley”  will  sail 
from  Liverpool  to-morrow  to  see  Mr.  Charles  I 
Mitchell  fight  with  Mr.  Corbett.  Surely  tlie 
Governor  of  Florida  will  now  relent. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  servant  girls  will 
not  follow  the  example  of  tlie  Kaffir  domes- 
tics in  South  Africa.  They  require  certi- 
ficates of  the  satisfactory  character  of  mis- 
tresses. 

T'fie  sacred  bulls  of  Bunnah  that  were 
brought  to  Chicago  for  the  Fair  have  been 
sold  to  a beef-packing  firm  “for  $2  35  per  100 
on  the  hoof.”  What  an  ironical  fate!  These 
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animals  wefe  nurtured  tenderly,  were  pam-  ’ ■ 

pered,  were  worshipped,  and  now  they  are  to  L eee/r‘Al 
feed  Giaours.  Antiquity  turns  in  its  grave  /,v Ojj,  3 * 


aud  shudders ! 


‘Co- 


lt seems  that  ail  electric  light  can  be  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  of  a man  and  that 
it  will  there  shed  outward  light.  This  will 
| be  of  great  convenience  to  many.  Tlie  but- 
ton may  be  placed  under  an  ear,  and  a porta- 
j ble  slide  will  make  every  man  bis  own  dark 
lantern. 


W' 


Senator  Davis  of  Minnesota  quotes  Latin 
in  his  speeches.  Who  was  it  that  said  once 
“Horace  wrote  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
being  quoted  iu  the  House  of  Commons?” 


! Negroes  on  sugar  plantations  are  said  to 
live  on  sugar  during  the  season.  This  state- 
ment wars  with  the  practice  of  girls  in  candy 
shops. 


Apropos  of  the  labor  troubles  in  Danbury, 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  “As  mad  as 
a hatter?” 


j “ Utopia  is  coming  soon  to  New  York."  It 
will  not  settle  there  until  Tammany  is  no 
more. 


“ Go  to  Halifax!”  is  now  indeed  a terrible 
imprecation. 


ii.  ’h  ■ 


.ITUOKS’  WIVES. 

deatjh  of  the  widow  of  Thackeray  { 
■ to  triind  the  fact  that  the  married  life 
ree  celebrated  and  contemporaneous  | 
•U  novelists  was  unhappy.  The  tragedy  | 
ckeray's  history  was  the  insautty  of 

ther  Dickens  nor  Butvrer  was  happy  as 
band.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  in- 
viuto  the  causes  of  their  domestic 


arid  in  spite  of  logicians  is  inclined 
from  the  particular  to  the  genera!, 
riieve  in  view  of  celebrated  cases 
vriter  who  earns  his  living  by  his 
s an  itch  for  fame,  should  give 
fs  to  fortune  By  taking  to  himself  a 
The  prudent  mother  of  many  ger.era- 
ns  lias  cautioned  her  daughters  against 
rria.e  with  a man  of  artistic  temperament, 
id  v*t  there  have  been  many  writers  of 
aest  pot-boilers  and  works  of  imagination 
or  learning  who  never  regretted  their  wed- 
ding day. 

It  is  true  that  the  domestic  management  of 
a literary  husband  requires  peculiar  tact. 
He  is  supposed,  as  a rule,  by  Caucasians  as 
by  the  Hindus,  to  marry  a “small,  plump,  I 
laughing,  chattering,  unintellectual  and  ma- 
terial-minded person.”  This  supposition  is 
b?  no  means  a fact;  but  it  will  serve  our  t 
IpurFose.  It  is  precisely  one  of  these  sup- 
■<Uy  inferior  beings  that  will  live  in  j 
* and  happiness  with  her  nervous  lord; 

Jr  such  a woman  is  often  tactful. 

The  writer  is  In  many  eases  obliged  to  i 
ork  at  home.  This  is  an  evil.  No  den  is  J 
secluded  that  it  is  entirely  remote  from 
e storm  of  household  cares.  The  shaking 
f the  furnace-fire  may  kill  an  epigram.  A 
poetic  fancy  vanishes  forever  when  it  hears 
the  question.  “ What  would  you  rather 
ve  for  lunch ; sausages,  or  musli 
and  milk?”  Even  grant  that  the 
literary  man  is  naturally  amiable  and 
childless;  he  will  Inevitably  be  disturbed  by 
toor-bells,  ’ dusting,  familiar  conversations 
•itb  frieuds  and  domestics,  and  by  displays 
o'.icitude  and  affection  unless  the  wife 
lias  the  soul  of  a martyr  and  is  able  to  eudure 
the  thought  that  her  husband  is  safely 
penned,  but  must  not  be  seen  by  her  until  lie 
finished  his  stint.  Such  heroism — as  in 
early  days  of  the  persecution  of  Chris- 
tos— is  often  found  in  feeble  frames  and  in 
minds.  A good  housekeeper  with 
icr  that  eaunot  be  ruffled  and  with  a 
her  husband’s  genius  is  an  -ideal 
is  literary  worker. 

jvoiuan  of  line  literary  taste  is  too  often 
irritant  to  an  irritable  husband.  He 
ly  fears  that  she  knows  the  methods 
' work,  and  that  if  she,  from  caprice, 
Id  hide  away  some  of  his  favorite  books, 
Norton's  Anatomy  and  Bayle,  his  imagi- 
would  flag,  his  wit  would  disappear. 
>r*,c  such  a wife  forgets  to  offer  up 
e <(t  the  shrine  of  her  husband's 
et|*  . eas  the  woman  who  is  never 
f *****  ” or  "will”  reads  zealously 
!ir.  publisher  is  persuaded  to  give 
T wo'rld,  although  she  may  struggle 
sea!  hpr  yawns.  If  the  writer  does  not 
i hi*  daily  dose  of  domestic  praise,  he 
J© nay  “lain  appreciated  everywhere 
at  home,”  and  from  this  to  finding 
arcastically  witii  his  dinner  is  but  a 


• of  civilization  there  will 
id  by  the  authorities  at  a 
be  use  of  authors,  who  can 
10  till  5.  A janitor  will 
luring  those  hours.  The 
be  permitted  to  bring  the 
i,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  but 
flowed  to  see  him— no,  not 
grating.  Then,  when  the 
there  be  a Joyfnl  return,  a 


VSEAIR  COMPETITION. 

discussion  of  this  question: 
an  of  means  and  position,  so- 
eredf  publicly  In  any  occu- 
^ when  by  so  doing  she  may 
it  their  livelihood?" 
nmen  in  nearly  every  large 
them  States  who  find  time 
lands.  Some  may  wish  to  be 
c.  Others  are  led  by  flatter- 


ing friends  to  believe  that  they  show  remark- 
able proficiency  in  an  art-  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, a few  who  have  such  natural 
I ability,  and  by  the  exercise  of  it  they  could 
support  themselves,  if  it  were  necessary. 

Let  us  take  an  hypothetical  case.  A 
woman,  married  or  single,  is  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  she  has  a recognized  so- 
cial position.  She  has  developed  a pretty 
knack  of,  say,  painting  plates.  Now  there 
are  estimable  people  who  like  painted  plates, 
and  they  buy  them.  This  woman  announces 
her  intention  to  sell  the  products  of  her 
skill.  Meanwhile,  other  women  in  humble 
circumstances  have  earned  modest  sums  by 
I doing  what  this  woman  proposes  to  do. 

What  will  be  tho  result  of  the  necessary 
; competition?  Will  the  plates  be  bought  ac- 
cording to  their  merits  ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mrs.  Howard  de 
Lancey  St.  John  is  after  all  a tyro,  in  spite 
of  her  accidental  advantages,  and  that  poor 
Miss  Jane  Smith  is  indeed  an  artist.  Of 
course  in  Utopia  or  in  the  City  of  the  Sun 
the  plates  of  Miss  Smith  would  be  in  demand 
and  command  a higher  price,  that  is,  if  they 
eared  for  such  plates  in  those  ideal  coun- 
tries. 

But  alas  for  human  nature  and  Miss  Jane 
Smith.  There  are  many  people,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem  to  the  dwelleiyn  Mats  or  to 
the  inhabitant  of  the  air,  that  itch  to  come  in 
contact  with  men  and  women  whom  by  some 
lallacious  process  of  reasoning  they  deem  to 
be  above  them,  not  necessarily  in  intellect, 
not  even  in  money,  but  in  what  is  known 
humorously  in  this  republic  as  "social  posi-  j 
tion.”  Such  people  would  not  hesitate  a | 
moment  in  the  choice  between  the 
plates.  By  buying  of  Mrs.  St.  John  j 
they  might  secure  the  inestimable  privi-  j 
lege  of  holding  a short  conversation  j 
with  tho  woman  they  snobbishly  admire,  j 
and  although  the  transfer  of  the  plate,  would  j 
be  the  end  of  the  acquaintance  there  would  1 
be  the  pleasure  for  life  of  saving  to  a caller,  j 
“You  see  this  plate.  It  was  painted  by  Mrs. 

St.  John  with  her  own  hands.”  Then  there 
would  be  a reverential  hush  for  a moment, 
and  gushing  phrases  of  ecstatic  admiration 
would  follow.  Meanwhile,  what  becomes  of 
Miss  Jane  Smith? 

It  is  true  that  certain  women  of  wealth 
and  position  find  dailv  life  a bore.  That 
they  seek  to  divert  themselves  by  culti- 
vating an  art,  however  imperfectly,  is  not 
to  be  censured;  it  is  often  to  be  encouraged. 

But  they  should  not  thereby  encourage 
snobbery  and  take  bread  from  their  humble 
competitors  to  whom  tho  cultivation  of  a 
similar  art  is  not  merely  a pleasure,  but 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  their  industry  | 
and  skill.  It  may  not  be  true  that  the  world 
owes  everyone  a living;  the  rich,  however, 

' should  not  openly  appeal  to  the  world  to 
repudiate  the  possible  debt. 

? fwv  \a  ^ ^ 

It  i6  reported,  and  on  excellent  authority, 
that  a prominent  woman  in  society  proposes 
to  have  pleasant  parties  at  her  house,  but 
they  will  be  iu  the  nature  of  a subscription  ; 
i.  e.,  the  guests  must  pay'  the  piper.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  pecuniary  arrangement 
has  not  yet  been  disclosed  to  the  excited  pub- 
lic. Why  should  not  the  rich— particularly  in  a I 
republic — borrow  from  the  customs  of  the 
poor?  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life  parties  are  organized  where  an  j 
admission  fee  of  25  cents  is  asked  and  then  5 | 
cents  is  charged  for  each  dance.  The  dance  | 
may  be  a delirious  waltz  or  staid 
quadrille;  the  price,  5 cents,  is  still 
the  same;  admirable  impartiality  m 
terpsiciiorean  pleasure.  Such  a scheme, 
with  possible  improvements,  due  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  culture,  might  solve  any  tempor- 
;iry  embarrassment  in  tlib  mind  of  the  pro- 
jector ot  these  novel  home  entertainments. 

The  destruction  of  the  mosque  at  Damascus 
will  appeal  more  deeply  to  the  imagination  of 
some  than  would  the  sight  of  streets  of  Bos-  | 
ton  wholesale  houses  in  flames. 

It  was  Al-Walid  the  First  who  restored  this 
mosque  to  magnificence.  As  was  Sliak- 
speare’s  habit,  he  borrowed  freely  his  ideas. 
From  the  Christians  he  took  the  dome,  from  i 
the  Persians  the  cloister,  and,  probably,  from 
the  Indians  tho  minaret  and  the  prayer  niche.  I 

They  claimed  in  Damascus,  perhaps  the 
Damascenes  still  claim,  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist’s head  was  buried  beneath  this  mosque. 
Other*  jealous  souls,  have  insisted  that  the 
head  wandered  for  years.  It  saw  Constan-  j 
tinoplc,  limeaa,  Comauar,  and  according  to 
the  Sieur  du  Cange,  who  wrote  a learned 
hook  on  this  subject  in  1666,  the  trophy  of 
'salome  finally  ceased  at  Amiens  from  Its 
journeying. 

It  is  at  Damascus,  "the  Smile  of  the 
Prophet.”  that  Abei  lies  buried.  Cain  is 
under  the  Aden  crater.  Yet  there  arc  those 
who  pretend  that  Cain,  witii  his  brand,  was 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  a house  in  the  year 
of  the,  world  961  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
such  important  questions  were  irrevocably 
settled. 


Yesterday  was  the  birthday  of  lalma,  who 
played  these  Shakspearean  roles:  Hamlet, 

Othello  and  IiVnry  YT1L  He  was  the  first  of 
the  French  actors  who  attempted  realism  in 
dress.  In  1789  he  appeared  as  Proculus  in 
“Brutus"  clad  in  a costume  that  was  faithful 

to  the  traditions  of  Roman  dress.  There 
were  only  15  lines  in  his  part;  but  the  in- 
novation so  astonished  the  audience  that 
Talma  was  the  hero  of  the  piece.  ■ 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  shocked 
Madame  Vestris.  This  dialogue  was  spoken 
sotto-voce  on  the  stage:  “ But,  Talma,  your 
arms  are  naked!”  “And  so  were  those  of 
the  Romans,  Madame.”  “But,  Talma,  you 
have  on  no  trousers."  “Neither  did  the 
Romans  wear  them,  Madame."  And  then 
the  Vestris  spoke  but  one  word:  “Pig!  ” 

The  appearance  of  a celebrated  lecturer  in  j 
Boston  brings  to  mind  a passage  froni^  an  j 
Imaginary  Conversation  by  Landor:  “On 

the  remark  of  a learned  man,  that  irregu- 
larity is  no  indication  of  genius,  he  began  to 
lose  ground  rapidly,  when  on  a sudden  he 
cried  out  at  the  Haymarket,  ‘There  is  no 
God.’  Itwas  then  surmised,  more  generally 
and  more  gravely,  that  there  was  something 

in  him.”  

Thieves  still  move  in  good  society  in  the 
Back  Bay  district.  There  is  irony  in  their 
quiet  removal  of  gtlns  and  revolvers.  ”lr 

For  a century  sentimental  Americans  have  | 
looked  on  the  French  as  warm  friends,  and 
now  it  is  the  French  who  denounce  us  as  a j 
race  of  scoundrels;  or  is  perhaps,  this  Gallic,  | 
frankness  the  privilege  of  glowing  friend-  ; 
ship?  ■ 

French  slang  has  not  treated  us  kindly; 
and  let  no  one  despise  slang  which  often 
holds  tiie  mirror  up  to  daily  nature,  is  the  j 
verbal  expression  of  a fad  or  brave  deed,  or 
even  a revolution,  and  is  language  in  the 
making.  Let  us  see  for  a moment  how 
Americans  are  treated  in  Villatte’s  “ Paris- 

ismen.”  

We  find  there  these  expressions  which, 
being  interpreted,  are  as  follows:  “ He  has 

an  American  eye ;"  this  word,  used  by  light 
women,  means,  “ Take  care ; he  looks  like  a j 
swindler.”  A theft  h l’ americaine  is  in  rob- 
ber jargon  a swindle.  In  the  language 
of  the  gallows  “ an  American”  is  a bunco- 
steerer. 


I] 


THE  CONCERTS  OF  MISS  FRANKLIN 

AND  THE  ADAMOWSKI  QUARTETTF. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  gave  a song  recital 
last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall,  the  program  was 
as  follows : 

Slnnibpr  Song Handel 

Good  Night Dvorak 

Lorelei.. 

limner  lie!  Dir hail 

Nymphs  and  Shepherds Pureell 

Water  Lilv !’•  Ir-  Bullard 

Woodland  l.ullahy C.  Johns 

Serenade  (MS.) Dene  llale 

Nocturne • • ■ ■ J-  Sevhi 

♦ in  Lyvelv  Kose  (MS.) H.  E.  M oolf 

Win <4  Tee  Wee  (MS.) B.  K.  Woolf 

Tolly  Willis - • -jAg  • • • 1>r-  Aru^ 


Enchantement. . 
Pensee  u’Automne. 


... Massenet 

Massenet 


.. ..  . 

: r: 

La  Perle  d’Or 

A Une  Fiancee rerrari 

This  program  was  interesting,  it  was  varied, 
tho  numbers  were  well  contrasted,  and  there 
were  not  too  many  songs.  There  were  favorite 
melodies  and  there  were  new  tunes  that  gave 
immediate  pleasure.  Mr.  Woolf’s  setting  of 
•‘Go  lovely  Rose”  is  charming:  the  tender 
grace  of  Waller’s  words  finds  full  expression  in 
the  music ; and  then  the  treatment  is  so  frank, 
so  honest;  there,  is  no  grouing  after  an 
effect:  there  is  no  taint  of  sentimentality. 

Mr.  Woolf’s  music  to  “Wing  Tee  Wee 
found  instantaneous  favor,  and  the  sinner  was 
obliged  to  repeat  the  number.  Miss  * rankrlm 
sang  three  song*  from  Mr.  Ethelbert  fsevin  s 
new  book.  While  the  composer’s  vein  of 
melody  is  still  fresh  and  Dure,  he  has  gained  in 
breadth,  in  firmness  and  in  dramatic  instinct ; 
for  surelv  his  music  to  Aldrich’s  familiar  poem 
abounds  in  dramatic  expression  and  in  manly 
passion.  So  too  the  song  from  liichepin  s play 
is  fortunate  in  reproducing  the  spirit  oftliat 
romantic-realistic  writer.  Mr.  Johns’s  Wood- 
land Lullaby  ” is  one  of  his  best  songs;  for  in  it 
he  was  not  unduly  ambitious,  and  the  sim- 
plicity ot  the  treatment  tells. 

Miss  Franklin  sang  with  skill  and  with  taste, 
as  is  her  habit.  She  sang  the  songs  of  Purcell 
and  Anne  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten ; and  in  her  delivery  of  the  modern  numbers 
she  showed  appreciation  of  the  text  and  of  the 
mood,  as  well  as  of  tho  music.  Neither  Handel, 
nor  Dvorak  was  foreign  to  her,  and  even  Liszt’s 
“Lorelei'’  seemed  for  once  a thing  of  genuine 
I beauty.  Technically  there  was  much  for  the 
s udont  to  watch  and  admire  in  her  perform- 
ance; and  it  may  be  permitted  in  passing  to 
I praise  her  enunciation,  a vital  feature  of  good 
! singing  of  songs,  which  is  too  often  overlooked 
! bv  otherwise  well  trained  sir.gers. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Chandler  contributed  to  tho 
pleasure  of  the  evening  by  her  sympathetic  ac- 
companiments. 


The  Adamowski  Quartette  gave  the  fourth 
concert  of  the  sixth  season  in  ( bickering  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  quartette  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Quartette,  C major  (K.  <6 5) Mozart 

«*•*<••» «»« 

Piano  Quartette Koote 

These  compositions  are  familiar  to  our  concert 
goers,  ami  they  (lo  not  now  call  for  special  at- 
tention. The  Mozart  quartette  is  a thing  of  im- 
perishable beauty,  which  even  the  turgid  rap- 
ture of  Gorman  commentators  cannot  cheapen. 
Tho  pieces  by  Raff  please  the  average  audience, 
for  they  are  tuneful  and  amiable.  Mr.  Foote’s 
piano  quartette  is  among  the  most  agreeable  and 
spontaneous  of  his  compositions.  .• 
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‘““"V3  vl  lb«  members  of  the  tiuar- 
1 exeellmw  In  ,rnIe*  creditahlo : it  was  at  tunes 
"ff0,1  I.n  Passages  of  the  quartette  bv  Moz- 
f^nr‘^lyrln(1tl,eifiua‘e-  t,lere  was  a com  par  a- 
i tlT0  ia<;k  °f  finish— phrases  were  not  ended 
| gracefully,  when  the  music  demanded  elegance 
1 m treatment.  But  on  the  whole  the  perform 
ance  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  club.  In  such 
i “Piece  as  Erklaernne.”  the  temperament  of 
Mr.  Adamowski.  the  violinist,  lound  au  opuor- 
lUrJi.lty  f°r  legitimate  display. 

wUlbeTvenFeb?e2a  “ C°UCOrt  ot  this  series 
Philip  Hale. 


I his  is  the  birthday  of  Uenjamin  Frank- 
lin. a curious  compound  of  French  lucidity 
and  wit,  and  Yankee  thrift  and  shrewdness. 
He  was  the  apostle  of  common  sense. 

“God  helps  them  that  help  themselves,’’ 
says  Poor  Richard.  It  is  true  that  many  said 
this  before  him:  La  Fontaine,  Sophocles  and 
ancient  tellers  of  fables ; but  Richard  put  it 
well.  Neither  is  it,  perhaps,  best  to  inquire 
into  the  originality- of  “ Three  removes  are 
as  bad  as  a lire.”  Rut  all  such  homely  max- 
ims of  Franklin  may  be  read  with  profit. 

“ He  llas  Paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his  whis- 
tle might  be  carved  justly  on  many  a tomb- 
stone. 

In  certain  respects,  Franklin  was  the  high- 
est, the  most  sublime  type  of  the  Jonas’of 
the  Rollo  books. 

Boswell  dined  with  Franklin  in  1768  and 
undoubtedly  bored  him.  Boswell’s  only  note 
of  the  dinner  is  this;,  “I give  admirable  din- 
ners and  good  claret.” 

Appropriate  reading  lor  the  day  is  Lan- 
dor’s  Imaginary  Conversation  between 
Washington  and  Franklin;  certain  chapters 
of  Herman  Melville’s  “Israel  Potter,”  and 
best  of  all,  Franklin’s  Autobiography. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  the  statue  of 
Franklin  that  stands  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall;  but  let  us  remember  the  testimony  of 
the  keen,  discriminating,  and  plain  spoken 
Bartlett,  whose  speech  in  art  matters  is  sav- 
ing salt:  “The  statue  looks  like  a fine,  full- 
bodied  old  gentleman  of  another  time.  If  it 
does  not  show  the  nerve,  freedom  of  treat- 
ment and  knowledge  of  the  human  form  that 
are  found  in  famous  statues,  it  neither 
shocks  by  vulgar  pretence,  careless  work- 
manship, or  wdnt  of  study.” 


A local  contemporary,  in  an  article  of 
praise  for  the  talent  of  Charles  Sprague 
Pearce,  the  Boston  artist,  who  has  just  been 
decorated  by  the  French  Government,  states 
that  Mr.  Pearce  “made  his  model  his  wife.” 
NoSgMrs.  Pearce  is  not  only  a charming 
and  rgfiaed  woman,  which,  unfortunately, 
cannot  he  said  of  many  models  in  Paris'  ! 
but  she  was  celebrated  as  an  artist  before  j 
her  marriage,  and  paintings  by  her  were  well 
placed  in  the  Paris  Salon. 

Mr.  George  Eliot,  the  English  millionaire 
must  indeed  have  been  a remarkable  man  if] 
as  stated  by  a contemporary,  “his  hand 
reached  out  to  Egypt,  and  beneath  the  seas 
over  half  the  globe.”  It  may  be  permitted 
to  ask,  What  was  lie  doing  meanwhile  with 
the  other  hand? 


Another  operetta  with  the  story  of  Miles 
Stan  dish  as  a subject!  Mr.  Thorne,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  fortunate 
in  a musical  setting  as  was  our  townsman 
Mr.  Surrette,  who,  by  the  way,  has  finished 
tin  operetta,  the  subject  of  which  is  a chapter 
Jrom  the  history  of  New  York  just  after  the  ' 
Revolutionary  War. 

Th.s  is  the  day  of  St.  Anthony,  the  patron 
of  swineherds,  the  healer  of  erysipelas. 
Painters,  poets,  novelists,  satirists  have  told 
ihe  world  of  his  trials  and  tribulations  and 
courage.  Satan  assaulted  him  in  the  horri- 
ble form  portrayed  by  Salvator  Rosa;  aud 
unsuccessful,  lie  then  sat  by  him  in  the  more 
dangerous  guise  of  a woman  of  bewildering 
entrancing,  maddening  beauty. 

Far  from  the  scene  of  a destructive  railway 
Occident,  the  reader  murmurs  a conventional 

“Horrible!”  and  turns  undisturbed  to  the 
business  of  the  day.  Such  conduct,  natural 
and  inevitable,  would  have,  served  an  old- 
time  theologian  as  an  illustration  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  celestial  happiness  together  with  1 
the  knowledge  of  endless  torment.  I 

fhe  morbidness  of  idle  curiosity  is  shown 
on  such  occasions  by  persons  who  “carry 
away  mementos  of  the  tragedy.” 

Mr.  Charles  Delmonico  is  evidently  a dis- 
courager of  amateur  photography.  Tlie 
flashlight  of  Mr.  Milo,  who  was  summarily 
ejected  from  the  restaurant,  was  a flash  in 
the  pan. 


San  Francisco  shows  its  appreciation  of 
true  art  by  smashing  the  Coggsweil  fountain. 


THE  APOLLO  CTUB. 

Tno  Apollo  Club  gave  the  second  concert  ot 
the  current  season  in  Music  Hall  last  evening 
! The  novelties  were  “With  Wind  and  Tide.”  by 
Martin  Roeder,  and  a “Drinking  Sohg,”  hv  B 
O.  Klein.  Tho  first  is  a dull  and  labored  work,’ 
without  melodic  or  harmouic  or  rythmic  charm. 
The  second  ii  a quaint  conceit,  and  it  was  re- 
demanded. Mr.  Clifford  sang  the  baritone  solo 
in  this  Diece  by  Klein,  and  lie  did  not  indulge 
himself  in  either  bel  canto  or  honest  declama- 
tion; in  fact,  he  saDg  as  though  ho  were  in  a 
herdic  drive#  recKlessly  over  a stony  street. 
Mr.  Clifford  has  natural  advantages;  he  has  an 
excellent  voice  aud  a manly  presence.  Does  it 
not  behoove  him  to  commune  with  himself  and 
ask  hijnself  serionsly  whether  he  has,  as  yet, 
mastered  the  principles  of  tone  production  ? 

The  ciub  was  heard  to  best,  advantage  In 
pieces  by  Henschel,  Smart,  Sullivan.  Lynes  and 
Engeisberg.  which  wore  sung  with  precision 
and  taste.  Buck’s  "King  Olaf’s  Christmas  ’’ 
did  not  receive  full  justice.  The  piano  and  the 
organ  were  not  always  in  proper  Ualance;  the 
attack  was  not  always  sure;  passages  of 
marked  rvthm  dragged,  and  in  the  loth  verse 
the  true  pitch  seemed  an  unknown  quantity. 

Miss  Currie  Duke,  the  violinist,  was  sick  and 
she  did  not  play.  Miss  Marguerite  Hall  sang 
songs  by  Schubert,  Carmichael,  Bizet  and 
Chaminade  with  grace  ana  skill ; but  slie  sang 
at  times  above  the  true  pitch.  She  was  ap- 
plauded heartily  and  she  gave  in  answer  a 
Scotch  ballad.  Philip  JIale. 

The  ideal  steward  of  a clubHFS gentleman 
of  leisure,  who  is  a member  of  the  chib  and 
a man  of  fine,  artistic  and  gastronomic  taste. 
He  should  attend  intelligently  auctions  of 
books,  pictures,  cigars  and  wines.  He  should 
be  respected  by  marketinen.  He  need  not 
be  obliged  to  perform  clerical  duties. 

Few  clubs  have  been  always  fortunate  in  i 
their  stewards.  There  are  two  classes  of 
these  officials.  The  first  watch  an  opportunity  1 
to  harvest,  and  then  disappear,  bearing  their  I 
sheaves  with  them.  \ lie  others  regard  the  I 
club  as  an  organization  for  making  money,  ’ 
and  cut  down  the  right  | and  the  privileges  of 
the  members  that  they  may  make  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  a profitable,  showing. 
But  a club  is  not  org/nized  for  the  purpose 
of  makihg  money  a;/d  declaring  dividends. 
The  members  should  be  able  to  buy  certain 
things  at  the  club  house,  and  to  buy  good 
things  at  a less  price  than  elsewhere.  So  the 
lust  steward  is  often  paradoxically  unjust. 
The  Somerset  Club,  then,  seems  to  have 
acted  wisely  in  securing  the  services  of  Dr. 
James  Dwight  as  steward. 

“Is  the  sentinel  at  the  outer  gate  of  a pool 
{ room  judiciously  definable  as  a person  ‘being 
present  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  regis- 
tering bets  and  buying  and  selling  pools?”' 

I This  question,  now  asked  in  Boston,  was 
| answered  long  ago  by  Milton:  “They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

How  much  confidence  there  is  iu  the  world. 
Mello  believes  that  his  flagship  can  wallop 
Peixoto’s  whole  fleet.  Gov.  Mitchell  is  con- 
I fident  that  he  can  prevent  the  fight  in  Flor- 
I ida.  And  Mr.  Corbett  “casts  down  the 
I gauntlet  to  the  whole  brood  of  blowers  ” and 
wishes  to  add  “that  he  can  ‘whip  any  man 
on  earth  to-day  with  two  hands  gloved  or 
ungloved,’  ” and  also  without  the  aid  of  the 
j springboard  or  any  mechanical  appliance. 

Down  in  Maine  they  propose  to  chase  real 
foxes.  They  already  have  real  horses.  Now 
let  them  import  real  sportsmen,  with  the  red 
vests  aud  alcoholic  complexions  seen  in  old 
English  prints,  and  then  let  the  sports  pro- 
ceed. 

So  the  bell  of  the  New  Old  South  Church 
dies,  cracked,  at  the  age  of  80  years.  How 
long  is  the  natural  life  of  a bell?  Herein 
Boston  the  climate  is  unpropitious.  The 
throat  of  the  most  willing  hell  grows  husky  ; 
the  clapper  is  troubled  with  rheumatism ; 
and,  grouped  in  a chime,  there  is  much  false 
singing.  

San  F’rancisco  bidsriair  to  be  the  fin  de  siecle  j 
city  of  this  continent.  It  is  estimated  there  ! 
that  almost  every  boy  of  eight  is  a cigarette  ^ 
smoker,  and  deaths  among  lads  before  the 
age  of  14,  from  what  the  doctors  call  “ cigar- 
ette heart,”  are  very  common.  The  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  is  to  handle  the 
question.  In  the  meantime  San  Francisco  is 
said  to  vie  with  Vienna  for  place  as  the  i 
wickedest  city  in  the  world.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  other  cities  in  Europe  and 
America  claim  this  honor. 

That  stretcher  of  FlobOs  reached  all  the 
way  from  Stockbridge  to  Charles  Street. 

Did  not  the  lecture  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Smith  at 
Harvard  show  rather  a desire  to  say  amiable 
things  of  everybody  than  any  acuteness  of 
criticism  ? 


Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  the  conduct  of 
the  leaders  of  the  “revolution  ” in  Italy. 
They  give  information  in  advance  to  both 
Leo  and  Humbert,  so  that  neither  of  the 
dignitaries  has  a “scoop.” 

It  seems  that  at  W ellnmn,  la.,  a converted 
liquor  seller  made  a bonfire  of  the  remains  of 
his  “whisky  palace.”  The  flames,  kindled 
by  the  owner,  were  accompanied  with  prayer 

talk  and  hymns.  “ The  public  schools  were 
closed  so  that  the  children  might  witness  the 


object  lesson.”  But  jusT  wfit-rtT'did  the  ob- 
ject lesson  come  in?  The  actiou  of  the  con- 
vert was  reprehensible  from  the  economic 
standpoint.  The  empty  barrels  and  the 
fixtures  might  have  been  used  for  innocent 
purposes.  The  liquor  might  have  been  em- 
ployed medicinally  for  internal  or  external 
sprains.  The  old  auto  da  fd  in  Spain  was  an 
object  lesson,  and  tho  lesson  taught  was 
this:  F’ollow  the  example  of  Brer  Rabbit 
: and  “lay  low.” 


t?  Cuw  l 
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The  Third  Miscellaneous  Concert  of 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  the  third  and  the  last 
tot  his  concerts  ot  a miscellaneous  program  yes- 
terday afternoon  iu  Chickorina  H ill.  He  played 
these  pieces:  Fanta-ie,  op.  17,  Schumann; 

Sonata,  od.  27,  No.  2,  Beethoven;  Nocturne,  op. 
lo.  No.  1.  Barcarole,  op.  CO,  Preludes,  op.  28,  Nos. 
17,  12,  Waltz,  op.  34.  No.  3.  by  Chopin;  and 
jthese  pieces  by  Li-zt:  Sonnet  de  Petrarque  No. 
5.  Harmonies  du  Soir,  Ballade  No.  2,  B minor, 
aud  Mazurka  brlllante. 

Mr.  ue  Pachmann’s  performance  of  the 
Fantasie  was  of  uneven  merit.  In  the  second 
section  he  seemed  bored,  and  in  truth  there  are 
sand  wastes  in  the  composition  ; but  in  the  first 
and  especially  in  the  last  section  the  pianist 
produced  indescribably  beautiful  effects  of 
color.  The  sonata  was  played  finely,  without 
individual  caprice  or  affect  itio’.i.  The  adagio 
was  given  frankly  and  without  the  maudlin 
sentimentalism  that  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
true  musical  expression  ot  “moonlight”  and 
love.  Itwas  a pleasure  to  hear  the  allegretto 
taken  at  a proper  and  characteristic  pace.  Xu 
the  finale  there  was  most  careful  attention 
paid  to  the  detail,  and  yet  the  roaring  and 
desnairing  passion  of  the  whoie  was  not 
[frittered  away  thereby.  Mr.  de  Pachmann  lias 
given  abundant  proof  of  his  right  to  play  the 
music  of  Beethoven. 

The  pianist  was,  however,  heard  to  complete 
advantage  in  his  rare  and  brave  performance 
of  the  Barcarole  bv  Obopin.  Such  a combina- 
tion of  feeling,  color,  pure  melody,  rhythm  and 
d zzlins  technical  proficiency  is  seldom  in  evi- 
_ ence  on  any  concert  stage.  The  smaller  pieces 
bv  (Jhooin  were  played  as  de  Pachmann  alone 
in  these  days  can  plav  them. 

And  after  the  waltz  by  Chopin  the  musical  in- 
terest came  to  a standstill.  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
achieved  great  things  ; his  hands  were  line  unto 
the  lightning  and  the  thunder:  the  most  diffi- 
cult passages  were  played  with  jaunty  ease,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  the  pianist  was  ready 
to  apologize  to  the  aud'enee  for  forcing 
on  its  attention  pieces  designed  for  beginners. 
Yes.  it  was  great  piano  playing,  but  unfortu- 
nately Liszt  in  making  his  ni'  sical  mince  pies 
forgot  the  most  important  ingredient— there  are 
raisins,  currants,  cinnamon,  mace,  cloves,  cit- 
ron, chopped  apples,  salt,  lemon,  brown  sugar, 
molasses  or  granulated  sugar,  lemon,  rose 
water ; there  is  the  pastry ; there  is  brandy  enough 
to  appease  even  the  professional  teetotaler;  a 
porcelain  kettle  was  used ; but  Liszt  forgot  to 
put  in  any'  meat. 

There  is  good  stuff  in  the  Mazurka,  but  what 
can  be  drearier  than  any  one  of  the  other  pieces 
by  Liszt,  whether  it  be  the  bombastic  Ballade, 
or  No.  5 of  “Annces  de  Peh  rinage  en  Ital  e,”  a 
setting  to  musiq^jf  Petrarch’s  104fh  sonnet. 

Philip  Hale. 


Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  bom’in  this  city  Jan- 
J'nry  19,  1809.  No  memorial  tablet  marks  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born  or  tile  buildin- 
that  may  now  replace  the  house.  Does  any 
one  even  know  the  street  in  which  the  pretty 
actress,  his  mother,  lived  when  her  time 
came  upon  her? 

For  years  Baltimore  claimed  Poe  as  her 

'2:n0t  °n!y  d!d  lear"ed  encyclopedias 
. dinit  her  claim,  but  Allibone,  industrious 
compiler,  agreed  with  them. 

The  Americans  have  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  genius  of  Poe,  and  they  even  now 
wonder  at  the  eulogies  pronounced  bv  Eng- 
lishmen and  Frenchmen.  Yet  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  American  poet  has  yet 
cquaied  Poe  in  sense  of  color  and  rhythm 
°r ,n  the  ability  of  expressing  that  sense, 
.borne  of  ms  stories  are  faultless  in  construc- 
tion and  in  workmanship.  Such  stories  as 
t Ligeia ’ and  “The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
usher,  with  “ horror,  the  sou]  of  the  plot  ” 
are  masterpieces  for  all  time.  Although 
often  prejudiced  and  at  times  capricious 
t oe  the  literary  critic,  holds  deservedly  a 
high  rank,  and  many  of  his  judgments,  par- 
ticularly those  of  appreciation,  have  been 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  Time. 

The  Mr.  Alfred  Morris  Bagby,  who  is  giv- 
ing dinners  to  Melba  and  others  in  New 
York,  and  welcoming  prominent  Bostonians 

as  guests,  is  a pianist  among  swells  aud  not 

a swell  among  pianists.  A dozen  years  a^o 
he  was  an  industrious  student  in  Berlin,  and 
was  known  for  patience  rather  than  for 
brilliancy.  A short  stay  in  Weimar  enabled 
him  after  Liszt’s  deatli  to  write  a magazine 
article  about  the  “Master.”  Mr.  Bagby’s 
social-musical  success  in  New  York  is°  due 
chiefly  to  his  tact  and  his  cheerful  confidence 
in  Ins  own  worth  as  an  acquaintance,  aud 
thus  is  he  wise  in  his  generation. 

Corbett  and  Mitchell  will  take  to  the 
woods. 


It  was  hold  robbing  to  steal  diamonds  here 
in  open  Court. 


.octf^utoiiipottiby  m au  appreciative 
fcee  oi  Mr.  C.  T.  Cop.'la^J,  now  a lecturer 
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He  would  have  been  a ctoso  companion  to 
-the  Archduke  in  Offenbach  s operetta. 


ce  Ol  .Hi.  ^ 

harvard,  speaks  of  hiiifcas  though  he  had 
* the  ehiet  dramatic  editor  of  the  old 
i Post  for  eight  years.  But  the  dra- 
Lditoroi  that  paper  was  Mr.  Edward 
Linder  whom  Mr.  Copeland  served 
\beror  November.  1891,  when  Mr. 
succeeded  Mr.  Fuller,  who  then 
'fciat?  of  the  Providence  Journal. 
Jut's  stay  on  the  Post  was  slioit, 
.. Turn  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  (.  rosbj , 
f present  dramatic  editor. 


I.-e  Pachmann  appears  to  have  achieved  a 
Ijat  triumph  at  the  Wells  Female  Colloce  in 
7 .msylvania.—  [Boston  Herald. 

1 >o  they  liave  moved  the  college  from  Au- 
[ ira,  X.  V..  have  they. 


ln  certain  clubs  in  London  the  steward  s 
duties  are  assumed  by  one  of  the  n,embeJ^  °f 
the  club.  He  is  not  called  the  steward,  how- 
ever, but  tbe  manager 


r^Kvcn'  if  theVriniary  i?Wposl 


lohn  S Sargent,  the  painter  who  has  been 

surely  a cosmopolitan.  He  is  Ameneai 
parentage,  Italian  by  birth,  French  by  train- 
ing and  English  by  adoption. 


ale  lias  an  Hawaiian  Club,  and  it  was 
Wednesday  evening  against  President 

ud. 


B.  Townsend,  who  read  a paper  on 
^^mDecadenee  of  Journalism  ” before  the 
Xew  England  Woman’s  Tress  Association, 
was  polite  enough  to  confine  his  attention  to 
newspapers  of  New  Tork. 


Mr.  Louis  C.  Bison  regards  the(  in  trod  no- 
tion of  hornpipes  in  Shakspeare  s 

S; 

tejAK  ol  SkiiH.peure  h.d  o.ory.l.mt. 

even  a seaport 


Women  journalists  are  forbidden  in  Japan. 


It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  certain  archi- 
tects that  all  buildings  of  a public  nature 
should  be  planted  in  Copley  Square. 


Mr  “Bob”  Fitzsimmons  is  eager  to  meet 
Mr  Corbett.  So  is  Gov.  Mitchell,  if  Mr. 
Corbett  fights  in  Florida. 


Mercury  in  these  days  is  more  fickle  than 
kTeuus  or  any  theatrical  star. 


k'o  R.  L.  J. : The  word  “Alcazar”  is  a 
KSanish  word  which  means  “a  fortress  a 
castle  • ’’  and  the  Spanish  word  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Arabian  al-qacr;  al  the,  qaer  in 
plural,  a castle.  The  new  English  Diction- 
Urv  edited  by  Dr.  Murray  cites  an  instance 
lof  the  use  of  the  word  in  English  as  far  back 
as  li>15  in  a book  by  William  Bedwell : Al- 

Lsar,  Alkazar,  Tbe  palace,  the  king’s  bouse 
[lee  also  Prescott’s  “Philip  H-  (18oS)  vok 
I 11.  p.  472 : “The  splendid  procession  took 
I ts  way  to  the  far-famed  Alcazar,  thatpalace- 
r ortress,  originally  built  by  the  Moors,  which 
now  served  both  as  a royal  residence  and  as 
a place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  of 
1 State.” 


The  wandering  street  musicians  here  are 
,.,t  ^nse  of  local  color  or  locality.  If 
the  city  were  truly  civilized,  these  minstrels 
would  be  provided  with  an  ethnologic  chart 
of  Boston.  Then  tlie  cornet  would  no  kmger 
taK  i»  the  Back  Bay  ?»*"- 

guese  Hvmn— indeed,  a wasted  blow. 


According  to  a Delsartian,  now  among  us, 
“Mentalities  should  move  in  the  same  paral- 
lelisms.” This  Orphic  saying  was  coppered 
by  Mr.  Bram  Stoker,  who  rep  bed  Un- 

doubtedly.  my  dear  madam,  but  for  the  sake 
of  perfect  understanding  allow  me  to  ask  you 
to  first  define  ‘mentalities’  and  then  ‘paral- 
lelisms.’ 


The  use  of  the  word  as  the  name  of  a place 
of  amusement  is  easily  explained.  In  the 
* i ; n crtnnrmis.  mOUtu.” 


jt^rst"  place.  Alcazar  is  a sonorous,  mouth- 
filling  word,  a promise 


*»»  " 

filling  'worn,  a promise  of  gorgeous  enter- 
tainment. It  pleases  people  to  go  to  sum.  a 
thir.  A The  manager  who  chooses  this  Ara 
Sln^ame  is  not  unlike  the  good  old  clergy- 

f man  who  years  ago  in  Vermont  prayed  that 

the  two  sons  of  his  host  “might  be  I ke 
voung  hemispheres.”  Alter  the  pray  er  t 
host  pleased,  but  perplexed,  asked  the  clei 
gyman  the  meaning  of  his  phrase,  and  the 
good  man  answered : “ I dijn  t know  exac  . , 
l but  I thought  it  would  please  the  boy  s. 


Vlcazar  may  be  the  palace  of  pleasure,  or 
uty,  or  mirth,  or  whatever  the  managei 
vertises.  Alhambra,  another  Arabian 
■vord,  means  simply  “the  red  (house - El 

Dorado,  a Spanish  term,  means  the  glide  . 

Vnd  these  three  words  are  applied  loosely  to 
uDv  places  of  entertainment  where  dancipe 
■ind  variety  business  are  tin:  chief  features  of 
the  program.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  in- 
lands Mausoleum  would  be  a more  appro- 
priate title. 


They  that  shout  from  the  housetops  Foot 
ball  is  not  a dangerous  game”  might .read  . 

late  number  of  the  Lancet  with  profit.  A - 
1 hough  the  record  of  accidents  is  confess 
pdlv Imperfect,”  these  accidents  took  place 
S low  months  during  the  last  English  sea- 
son “Five  sudden  deaths,  two  concussions 
of  the  spine  (in  one  of  which  it  was  stated 
that  three  ribs  were  torn  from  the  spinal 
coCn).  one  concussion  of  the  brain  one 
fracture  of  the  thigh,  16  fractures  of  the  leg 
/some  of  these  were  simple  and  some  com- 
uound  some  of  each  and  some  of  both  bones, 
w further  classification  is  unnecessary), 

XKS»»itl“cto,lcli*ol'WO0',h' 

arm. 


■ (UYt-ll  iJL  U»UWLUI(.,J  til  C fell  rf  G it 

was  the  prevention  of  tlie  'burning  down 
of  buildings,  the  stated  ringing  of  ( 
the  bell  served  many  purposes.  The 
Council  of  Lisienx  in  1055  established  the 
curlew  as  a signal  for  prayer.  The  curfew 
was  a warning  that  people  should  leave 
tlie  streets  and  go'  home,  as  represented 
musically  in  “ Tlie  Huguenots,”  from  which 
Wagner  stole  Ills  idea  of  the  night- 
watchman  scene  in  " The  Mastersingers.” 

In  Gascony  tlie  curfew  was  called  “Tlie 
Chase  of  Tosspots;”  and  it  prevented  work- 
men from  tarrying  too  long  in  dram  shops. 

Iu  Strasburg  the  curfew  was  called  “The  ten 
o'clock  bell;”  the  beer  shops  were  closed  at 
that  hour.  In  olden  days  in  Paris  it  was  the 
eall-to-bed  for  tlie  bourgeoisie.  In  certain 
towns  in  mediaeval  times  anyone  found  in 
the  streets  after  curfew,  whether  lie  were 
I lord  or  lcnave,  was  seized  and  bound  by  the 
watchmen. 

, In  England  and  the  United  States  the  cur- 
I few  was  a warning  to  note  tlie  time.  In 
Persia  it  was  tlie  habit,  it  may  be  now,  to 
mark  tlie  rising  of  the  sun,  its  going  down, 

I and  midnight  by  tlie  uproarious  music  of 
trumpets,  cymbals  and  drums.  .'Now  in 
j England  the  curfew  was  in  some  towns  rung 
| at  7 P.  M.,  for  people  used  to  go  to  bed 
at  that  hour;  then  as  the  folk  became  dissi- 
pated, the  curfew  was  put  off  tillSo’clock  and 
in  other  places  till  <);  but  8 was  the  generally 
recognized  hour.  In  certain  English  towns 
the  hour  was  marked  by  the  blowing  of  a 
horn.  In  some  of  our  Southern  ci'ies  during 
slave  times  a bell  was  tolled  in  tlie  market 
place  at  9 o'clock,  after  which  no  negro  was 
allowed  to  be  abroad  without  a pass. 

According  to  Shakspeare  the  curfew  gave 
permission  to  spirits  to  take  their  exercise. 
The  elves  of  Prospero  “ rejoice,., to  hear  tlie 
solemn  curfew.”  The  foul  fiend  Flibberti- 
gibbet, if  Edgar  spoke  the  triitn  in  “King 
Lear,”'  began  to  walk  at  curfew  and  did  not 
stop  until  the  first  cock.  It  is  Shakspeare, 
by  the  way,  who  puts  capriciously  in  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet”  tin  curfew  bell  at  3 o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Richard  Grant  II  bite,  iu  a 
note  (1858)  to  this  passage,  alludes  to  the  fact 
that  the  custom  of  tlie  curfew  in  New  Eng- 
land "within  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
rapidly  disappearing.”'  Yet  there  are  vil- 
lages in  New  England  to-day  where  a church 
bell  is  rung  at  noon  and  at  9 o’clock.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  a pleasant  custom. 


I 
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 


The  composer  of  the  charming  music  to 
Shakspeare  s “ Henry  VIII.”  w known 
among  men  as  Edward  German,  but  he  is 
said  to  be  a Welshman  by  the  name  ol  Jones. 


The  attention  of  our  writers  unmusical 
subjects  is  invited  respectfully  to  this  gem .of 
Western  criticism:  “She  has  undoubted 

talent  and  a legato  that  does  not  portamento 
In  yawps,  but  floats  through  the  concert  room 
like  the  rustling  wave  of  blue  grass  in  tlie 
summer  breeze.” 


I 1 Attorney  General  Pillsbury  in  his  annual 
I report  to  the  Legislature  suggests  the  expe- 
(Uencv  of  providing  " for  a right  of  vxcep  on 
by  the  Commonwealth  in  criminal  cases.  - 
Ue  states  “there  Is  some  reason  to  belief  e 
I that  the  criminal  law  may  be  warped  out  of 
Lthe  right  line  by  the  marked,  and  perhaps 
[natural,  inclination  to  rule  doubtful  puin  s 

1 in  a capital  trial,  however  important  in  f a v < 

of  t'  e accused.”  Well,  how  would  Mr.  PilL- 
burv  have  such  "doubtful  points  ’ ruled. 
Would  he  abolish  the  ancient  and  tlme-hon- 
, re,j  presumption  in  English  law  that  the 
aSsed  is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty  ? 


This  Youruba  proverb  should  be  remem- 
bered by  all  theatre  and  concert- goers.  A 

man  with  a cough  cannot  conceal  himself. 


ti»>  talk  about  the  increase  in  absinthe 
i d linking  in  our  large  cities  recalls  the  story 
about  Alfred  do  Musset.  One  member  of  the^ 
Academy  complained  to  another  • DeM“ 

set  absents  himself  too  often.  ao,  ( 

the  reply,  “ he  absinthes  himself  too  often. 


Concerning  the  Alleged  Malice  of 
Reviewers— The  Instance  of  Miss 
bflarv  Jones,  a Psamst-Mr.  Ha.  y| 
Fay’s  Book  on  Musical  Ornaments. 

Hall  May  11,  1891,  at  Reeves  s raieweU  Con 
cevt”  List  month  she  sang  at  a bj  nipli 
concert  conducted  bv  Henschel.  and  the  Musm 
Times  of  January  thus  spo  tks  of  her.  <-X6., i . 

Thou  Mighty  Monster,’ was  sung  \.  itha  t 
ough  appreciation  of  its 

by  Mrs.  Klo.ie  Eaton,  a soprano  wu  a t nice  ot 
extensive  range  and  quite  exceptional  powei. 

If  Uemmnoer  aright.  Mrs.  Eaton’s  last  aooe tr- 
ance in  Boston  as  a singer  on  importan^ 

casion  w is  at  a performance  of  ^ 

j by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Dec.  — . • 


V* 


t — ~ — — - F„y'SSHcri  h inaiilen 

fTo-e  A'ht  Vs  Sl'Ag^tap;  definite  infor.ua- 
| by  dlvinatlon»an_  ,..,lirft  busband.  There 
I’oD  ® /ucernii^her  rnctliod*.  She  may 
«r<*'two  weU-aoprovfd  one  o{  them 

fake  a row  of  pm»  singing  a pater- 

after  another  In  her  a - ’.  gbow  himself 

nostcr ; the  husband  ig  more 

•b‘SgaS  the  “ght.lcg  stocking,  repeat- 

’ ttmtebe^Gful^e^  .' 

To  l»ow  t 

Ti, at  I mar  m 

fh.tt  « hall  my 

The  inan  ' t ;irray, 

in  beat  or  wow  i 

Hot  w* 

That  I to-morrow  may  m ^ # 

| rro»  ^ u»t  lie  on  her 

-.’hen  to-night  tni* 


I Tilt:  cttttpv. 

United  States  where  the  c^‘ “0 ® „ ^ay  be 
1 ih%CS?^H»rMa«nchn^tU  or  Rhode 
but  Its  boast  is  not  long  «n- 

I challenged.  curfew?  The 

- !•',!»  T'"  ,.:1’  Frencll. 


! Anton  Hekkins,  once  first ’cellist  of  the  Bos- 
I ton  Symphony  Orche«tm.  is  still  giving  concerts 
in  Berlin.  Tlie  Allgemome  Musik-Zeiiung  o£ 
jin  6 speaks  of  his  " most  b -autiful  .one  tasie 
ful  expressive  and  warm  delivery,  mmble  an 
sure6 techidque.’ ’ but. 

were  not  a hundred  hearers  m the  hall,  alum  m 
there  wore  attrac'.ive  orchestral  numbers  besi  les 

thepieces  played  by  the  ’cellist. 


U«as  came 

Ir^rre-fu.  to  cover  toe  fi«”  ^ n iu 


I r 


’ UOt 


,<\  bt* 


pll  IM—’  « » 

or  her  head,  and  to 


l‘,»  with  her  bands  • >'  drcam.  with 

i ^ husband  "Wifi®?  But 

LS’.'iistllSp  tSlg't  in,  the  county  in 
|K a knits  tbe 


I ci"-- Mov  -.  • • • • .<  a regulation  in 

nition  is  probably  ih  »•  „ wl,ich  at  a 

. with 


In  the  same  number  ‘of  this  musical  journal 
Otto  Lass  inarm  speaks  biting  word*  concerning 
tho  evil  infiuonco  exerted  in  Berlin  over  tli 
art  of  music  DV  plaver.  and  singers  of  medi- 
ocrity or  utter  worthlessness,  and  lie  rebukes 
the  daily  newspapers  for  not  warring  again-- 
the  ovib  essrnann  claims  that  it  is  mistaken 
kindness  to  call  that  -hich  isevd  good:  nor 
will  he  accept  tho  excuse  of  sympa  li  / lor  a 
struggling  artist.”  or  tho  statement,  "the  poor 
drl  ctn’t  sing,  hut  she  is  of  a highly  sensitive 
so  I felt  obliged  to  say  that  she  sang 


nature 

W Although  Mr.  Lessmann  lives  in  Berlin,  his 
words  are  of  universal  application. 

Now  when  a "harsh'’  review  appears  in  a 
newspaper,  singular  to  relate,  it  is  often  not  tho 
so  cdled  vj.oJm  who  is  hurt  bevond  reoo>oiy, 
it  is  tuo  presumably  indlfteront  reader,  wlm 
shame'”  and  accuses  tho  reviewer  of 


cries 

"Threader  argue,  in  this  manner:  ”Mary 

Jones  plays  the  niano  very  will,  blio  ou.ht  1 1. 
for  she  is  very  musical.  the  has  stnd.ed 
•vith  Mr  Oingoklrche  a long  time,  and  I know 
be  thinks  highly  of  hoy.  for  ho  told  me  so  . an. 


u?,  Bug,e  hadno  busing  to  publish  such  an 
article  about  her  concert:  it  was  pure  spite,  sir. 


• tradi’inn 


article  about  her  concert;  u was  „ - • 

I pure  suite,  and  tho  lollop  that  wrote  it  ought  to 
(be  horsewhipped  He  doesn’t  knew  his  busi- 


. ut?  , 

i i.i.ks  auil  he’s  lip  gen.ioman. 


\ 


J 


. * , vvAtuo  1.-1  uu  ainiaoio 

j uiameti  who.  it  is  truo.  lifts  played  the  piano  for 
; several  years.  Shu  has  a superficial  facility 

ami  she  can  run  hor  tinkers  over  the  keys  in  [ 

way  to  o 'wilder  a near-sightol  friend.  i„  smto 
of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Dli«okii-clie,  she  has  not 
learned  thoroughly  the  principles  of  good  piano 
playing,  nor  is  Mr.  Dingokirche  a master  of  the 
saul  principles.  Miss  Jones,  then,  has  neither 
honest  technique  nor  sound  musical  taste  She 
gives  a concert.  She  charges  ail  ontrance  feo 
for  the  prmlogo  of  hearing  her.  She  advertises1 

1 in  the  bugle,  and  sends,  ai  a tavor,  two  coinuli- 
mentary  tickets,  sonietimet  only  one.  'i'Jie 
I !nan  '''.Il0-S®  d“ty  it  is  to  go  to  concerts 
j boars  .'Ins  donee  Ho  is  paid  by  the  manager 
of  the  newspaper  to  give  his  opinion  concerning 
the  merit  of  a musical  performance.  In  the 
pursuit  of  that  duty  ha  runs  ud  against  Miss 
.Jones,  who  does  not  play  well.  He  tells  the 
imbnc  bis  view  of  the  standing  of  the  pianist  in 
the  musical  world.  Then  tlio  loader  who  b» 
doves  that  ail  pianists  are  great  because  they 
can  plav  the  piano,  reads  the  review  at  the 
break  last  t able,  and  remembering  that  Mary  is 
fair  to  tiie  eye  and  that  lie  knows  some  of  her 
friends,  ho  begins  to  mutter  and  to  prate  of 
*Pal  ice  and  horsewli  ps. 

If  nine  out  ot  ten  pianists  that  appear  aro  or 
only  fair  ability,  tlien  the  reviewer  is  a soured 
man  if  he  does  not  lean  with  enthusiasm  in 
print  and  set  the  chimes  of  praise  a-bimming 
and  a-Dooming. 

The  faithful  chronicler  of  a dull, muggy  season 

when  the  raging  st  ir  is  Mediocrity,  is  regarded' 
by  many  as  the  pe-tileiico  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  as  the  destruction  that  wastath  at 
noonday.  But  the  tnoro  charitable  aileo-e  til  at 
the  reviewer  is  a prey  to  cancer  at  the  stomach. 


Ornaments  in  Music.  Described  and  Illustrat- 
ed, is  the  title  of  an  attractive  little  book  of  so 
pages,  published  by  Miles  & Thompson  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Harry  F.  Fay  ir.odestiy  calls  himself 
the  compiler  ot  the  hook.  " I have  not  tried  to 
| originate,”  he  says  in  the  preface.  " but  to  col- 
lect  an tli on ti  es  and  opinions.”  Now  I may  say 
| right  here  tusy,  this  book  will  be  of  use  and 
vijltte  to  all  young  students  of  music,  and  that 
professionals  may  derive  benefit  from  studying 
carefully  its  pages.  Not  that  the  hook  is  fault- 
less; not  that  exceptions  may  not  be  taken  to 
ceitain  statements.  Take  for  instance  the 
statement  made  on  page  48:  “It  is  therefore 
clear  that  a trill  at  the  beginning  of  a phrase, 
or  after  a rest,  or  after  a dowu  Ward  leap  - * - 
should  begin  on  the  piiucipal  note.” 
•these  propositions  have  been  disputed  ; they  are 
| disputed.  Mr.  Fay,  as  I believe  Mr.  Taylor  did 
' bofor,e  1,lm.  c‘tei  the  opening  mea-ures  of  a pre- 
lude by  Bach  in  G minor,  " I lie  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,  vol.  I„  prelude  10.  But  the  trill 
over  D,  the  initial  note,  does  not  begin  with  If 
but  witfi  the  upper  note.  This  rule,  laid  down 
by  Couperin  the  Great,  was  almost  universally 
observed  until  the  last  period  of  Mozart's  life. 
Haunt  .Joachim  and  Guilmint  agreed  on  this 
point . in  their  instruction.  The  weight  of  evi 
deuce  is  in  their  lavor.  In  the  most  modern  and 
the  most  carefully  edited  edition  of  Bach’s 
works  for  piano  (the  Steingraober edition,  edited 
by  the  late  Hans  Bisehoff)  the  trill  in  the  vory 
instance  cited  by  Mr.  Fay  begins  with  the  upper 
note. 

f admit  that  the  question  of  the  ane'ent  trill 
lias  caused  much  shedding  of  nut.  V,  niiess  the 
long  essay  by  Franz  Kullak  prefixed  to  the 
Bleingraeber  edition  of  Beethoven’s  1st  piano 
concerto— but  this  rule  bolds  good  for  Bach; 
i no  trill  begins  with  the  upper  note,  except  in 
the  caso  when  the  preceding  note  is  that  upper 
note. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  ornaments 
were  inserted  extravagantly  in  compositions 
of  the  IStli  century  to  supply  thowant  of  ex- 
pression m the  very  character  of  the  instru- 
ments of  that  day.  in  our  own  time  the  use  of 
dhe  ornaments  inserted— say  by  Couperin  the 
Great  in  his  charming- works— is  to  the  skilled 


musician  largely  a matter  of  taste ; that  is,  the 
number  that  should-  be  retained,  or  whether 
they  should  be  observed  exactly. 

Heinrich  Dorn  in  an  amusing,  learned  and 
wicked  article  directed  against  Chrysander 
i poked  fun  at  the  pedant’s  explanation  of  many 

hieroglyphics”  in  Bach’s  works  for  piano. 
Chrysander  had  pointed  out  14  mysterious 
signs  of  ornamentation  ana  distinguished  them 
one  from  another.  Dorn  showed  him  that  lie 
had  lorgotten  or  overlooked  three  or  four,  and 
then  added  this  eminently  sensible  remark, 
that  in  the  case  of  double  mordents  and  signs 
for  trills  with  or  without!  turns  it  was  highly 
probable  that  Bacn  himself  used  ornamentation 
at  his  own  sweet  will.  J 

But  there  are  certain  plain  and  unmistakable 
rules,  as  about  the  use  ;of  the  apporeiatura, 
which  should  be  known  thoroughly  by  every 
singer  or  plaver  of  an  instrument.  These  rules 
are  sot  lortli  clearly  in  Mr.  Fay’s  book.  If  tins 
book  were  road  and  digested  by  our  local  sing- 
ers wu  would  not  It  ar  some  of  them  in  works 
of  tho  eighteenth  century  murdering  the 
rhythm  and  changing  the  character  of  the 
music  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  governing 
the  appoggiatura. 

Before  I give  up  speaking  of  this  excellent  lit- 
t c book  let  me  do  Mr.  Fay  the  justice  to  say 
that  in  his  preface  ho  states  that  lie  ltas"en- 
deavored  to  avoid  lixed  and  tmyielding  rules.” 
At  the  same  time  the  rule  given  above  for  the 
trill  may  be  stated  as  well  established. 


i IsjO.  Dio  caso  is  in  “the  KmoTro  x t y1 0,  beauti- 
fully inlaid  with  brass.  The  pianos  of  Babcock 
wero  of  most  delicious  tone  and  touch. " 
Alphous  Babcock,  by  the  way,  was  once  In 
partnership  with;  Charles  Uayt,  Elna  Hayt 
and  I lioinas  Appleton.  Tho  copartnership  was 
dissolved  in  18115,  and  Charles  Hayt  and 
ihmttas  Appleton  continued  tho  business  at  0 
Milk  street.  ’ . ; ,v 

1 hey  sold  umbrellas  and  parasols  of  their  own 
make,  as  well  as  organs,  pianos,  other  musical 
instruments,  and  ”ttie  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved music  for  tho  pianoforte.”  There  is 
pleasant  reading  concerning  tl;o  history  ot  the 
piano  and  violin  in  this  volume,  published  by 
C.  Trotbar  of  New  York; 

Philip  Hai.e. 


Suite 

Overt 


’ w A7*i*r*l VJUll’i  . 

orcn^UAaua  tlutm,  Mae,, 

Symphony  Vv A minor  Vi'him  VI°V  ,‘ 

Overture,  “Km*  .Lear”;..*/!.! f beriioS 
It  is  a doubtful  experiment  tbl brii.g’cul  0, 
m.-dertt  concert  nails  the  orchestral  music  of 
Bcb&suan  Bach.  This  iusLmu  passed  hA?,?o 
in  writing  couuterpoim,  plMKhis  works  aro 
litany.  n lus  coin positiofiWfcr  'tiie  organ  in 
bis  well-tempered  clavier*  ’ • 111 

ot  his  sltoral  music  he 
heights;  hut,  inetjedib; 
wrote  much  that  serv 
stou  and  now  r!s 
the  student.  To  fall  di 
page  that  bears  his  n 


and  in  some 
reached  sublime 
■dustrious  lie 
passing  occa- 
--  interest  to 
ii  and  worslnn  anv 
■e  is  rank  ieticnlsm ; 


and  yet  much  that  is  'absolutely  stupiaTrom 1 the 
Jlu^eiy  muslca*  Standpoint  is  accented  by  blind 
devotees  as  mo  work  of  inspiration.  Now  in 
bftte  P ayed  last  evening  how  much  was 
tliere  that  was  honestly  enjoyed  by  tho  hearer?? 

tll.e  supreme  excellence  of  the 
worKmahslnp,  butjs  there  not  an  absence  of 
gen  uine  musical  beauty  in  some  of  the  numbers 
of  this  suite?  there  are  fugues  in  the  "Well 
tempered  Clavichord.”  short  as  they  are  that 
aro  worth  the  whole  of  such  Itewiggeil  mm  ! 
s.ttons  tor  strings  and  flutes.  TMere^e  chfr- n-' 

[the  w?riaKKS  lni  tbl"  V0l'y  suite,  but  as  a whole 
! th"  work  seented  uionoto  'ous 

i' ™ tk«  Dook  contained  a.  learned  note 

i on  the  Saiabarnle,  and  tho  conclusion  drawi, 

| from  the  note  is  that  the  characteristic  of  the 
| dance  was  a certain  stateliness,  N6w  origb.ailv 
the  Barabaude,  as  known  in  Spaih  was  I 


vomptuous  dance, , so  voluptuous  that  tho 
?Jn?s  iiundered  against  it  from  the  pulpit. 

VV  lien  1 1".  Mfn.k  llvnn  fr 1 t 1*  t h+a  l? ,,o  o +ls  o vj K.»  ,,  J 


I.  “wuuviovt  It^tVIllOll  lit  11  U1H  tilt)  JJIIllJlb. 

ien  it  was  brought  into  France  the  Sarabande 
1 Ninon  de  l’Encios  danced 


became  a mume.  in  mon  ue  i .t^ncios  ciancea 
it  m the  17th  century  to  the  great  delight  of 
i >oungmen.  Cardinal  Richelieu  did  not  disdain  to 
oeat  out  the  slods  and  flourish  in  gesiurjs  that 
ne  might  attract  the  attention  of  Anne  of 
^FUorkria‘  ^-nc*  **  Wi4S  Yvotaaux,  who.  at  tho  age 
or  el)  years,  asked  for  a Sarabande  tune  that  his 
soul  might  slip  away  with  greater  ease. 


i After  the  labor  of  Each,  the  family  man. 
came  the  'Coriolan  ” overture,  which  was  rerul 
in  a trank.  manly  fashion  and  finely  piayed. 
indeed,  the  work  of  the  orchestra  throughout 
tne  eveniug  was  of  a high  order  of  excellence. 
J.  no  iamiliar  symphony  of  Mendelssohn  gave 
byMr  ^aur*  ^ WaS  reac*  ?10st  s>’mDathetically 


nlTwi  °yerSnre'  .“King  Lear,”  has  not  been 
piayed  a t a Symphony  concert  since  the  spring  of 
i8?1-1  ioz  claim  that  this 


iv  tmuDu-i,->  ui  i-xjiuuz  oidiui  Liiat-  tins 
ur®-ls  tbe  greatest  of  his  purely  orchestral 
™»°ns.  1 cannot  agree  with  these  ad- 


. lomothia  musical  version  of  "King  Bear” 
is  not  only  inadequate  from  the  purely  imagi- 
fnar®xSta-",dD0!nt:  itisil0t  of  marked  musical 
interest  either  in  tfiematic  treatment  or  in  in- 
•'??,Ir!e!'tati?n-  V?5  u be  granted  that  the 

a theme,  so  called,  has  a pathetic 
iSIlT;®riless  and  a modest,  shrinking  beauty  : but 
in  this  overture  there  is  not  the  volcanic  passion 
° d man  Lear.  Tho  reciiative-lise 
opening  nhra-e  seems  without  real  meaning. 
whiV??4  <?e,nulne  Power.  And  there  is  no  over- 
''’b0l,nii)g  burst  ot  orciiestral  fury  that  paints  or 
mentsU°8’eStS  l^6  crazod  KiuB'  defying  the  e!e- 

^wf.US!,c  mas  ic,s  limitations.  It,  is  not  ittfer- 
cn.tngeable  with  passionate  poetry  or  with  such 
Fater°o?  as  that  dreamed  by  tlte  Opium 

5;ale5  or  w“h  an  immortal  painting,  or  with 
u„>6JR°f,  th8  awful  glacier  track.  This 
music  of  Berhoz,  when  all  has  been  said  in  its 
S^»ndyou  lake  it  at  its  highest  valuation 
V belPw  the  iamous  pages  written  by 
Vtelor  Hugo  tr,  ins  admiration— say,  rather  in 
hts  worship-of  " King  Lear.”  ’ 1U 

iHMii/t6?  ma,ny  bay°  written  music  suggested 
Magi |S  t^an6dy.  - t here  are  operas  by  Gobatt 
(18SD,  Koyn  iud  (1888),  Bern  cladis  (1854)  and 
} hero  is  incidental  music  to 
Andre  (1778),  von  Biumemhal 
(18-8)  and  J.  LHattoii  (1858).  litere  are  tho 

anfi  t^''iei^VwBieK10Z  <1831>.  Leidgcbel  (1S51) 
and  Balaktroff  (about  1805). 

saiato  Wfwembyt]na,laklrdff’the  Rdssian,  is 
sam  to  be  a remarkablo  worK.  Its  " Cordelia 

' Lear  i hciYip3"*4  be  of  exquisiie  beauty ; tho 
Lear  theme  is  grand  and  simple.”  anil  the 
instrumentation  js  0f  "great  discretion  ant1 
classic  accuracy.”  Shall  wo  ever  hoar  this 

overture  ju  a Symphony  concert? 

Philip  Kale. 


SIX  BAY  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 


. A.1?0tb®r  interesting  book  on  a musical  subject 
is  lir.  Morris  Steiuert’s  description  of  the  M. 
■ t'Cincrt  collection  of  keyed  and  stringed  in- 
struments. Mr.  Steinert  tells  in  an  agreeable 
manner  of  the  riches  of  his  well-known  coliec- 
tion,  which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
i tion  at  Yionna.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated copiously.  Among  the  instruments 
tepiesented  is  a square  piano  of  .six 
I octaves  mado  by  A., Babcock,  Boston,  about 
, i ; 


The  subject  of  Sunday  School  music  was 
discussed  last  week  at  a meeting,  of  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  Sphool  Union.  The  sub 
led,  however,  is  not  confined  to  any  sect-  it 
is  of  interest  to  all  the  branches  of  Hie 
Christian  church. 

First  of  all  it  maybe  remarked  that  the 
Sunday  School  should  not  be  a singing  school 
for  acquiring  proficiency  in  the  performance 
or  dtfficult  church  music,  but  without  some 
minutes  spent  in  practice  bow  are  the  chil 
dren  to  learn  new  tunes  or  even  singfamihar 
tune,  correctly?  Here  at  the  start  is  a 

problem,  anda  greater  problem  is  bound  up 

with  it,  viz.,  what  shall  children  sing® 

There  are  many  service  books  and  tune 

ured  linsil,me  th6m  “re  lm,roly  "fact  I 
ured  hastily  and  carelessly  to  meet'  the  de-‘  j 


i HE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

IhiS  was  the  program  of  the  By m phony  Con- 
cert given  last  evening-in  Music  Hall  ; 


se  ntimtoital,  repugnan  t to  of  the 


health*^qng  ifs  well'  asto  th5  ; mind  of  tho 
I Jea°  ,ef  0bj(:ct‘011  is  niade  to  many  tunes 
for  children ; they  arc  too  difficult;  they  aro 
too  frivolous ; they  are  too  suggestive  of 
| lar  street  songs.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
tlie  choral  melodies  known  to  the  young  of 
Germany  were  originally  songs  of  war.  Jove 
| ,°r  even  'fiicchanalian  ditties;  it  j. 
j true  that  many  of  the  most  charming  Christ, 
i mas  carols  of  France  were  borrowed  from 

mVTs  thislsadlffftrellt  »«e.  when 

faith  s perhaps  not  so  simple  as  it  was  in 

those  times  of  adaptation,  and  the  setting  of 
religious  words  to  popular  and  jingling  tunes 

mir  l nay,TId’  ^ Rl1  P^Hity.  excite 
mirt  and  disorder  in  the  church  or  chapel, 
l et  tliere  are  good  tunes,  found  in  modern  ; 
English  and  American  collections,  that  are 
lively,  cheering,  not  devoid  of  devotional  j 
I spirit,  and  easily  learned;  tunes,  for  in  i 
Stance,  by  Calkin,  Bamby,  Smart,  Hiles.  j 
I he  question  of  difficulty  is  a baffling  one  ! 
o man}  a musician  who  has  charge  of  the  I 
sIS'Cl  °f-rKle  C°ngregi,tiou  the  Sunday  ! 

dim0  iV  r ere  aro  tunes  that  present  reaI  J 
difficulties  in  intervals  or  rhythm,  which  are  1 

nevertlieless  sung  with  ease  by  untrained  ' 

singers.  Bishop  Ewing’s  setting  of  "Jem- I 

“ e"‘  lhe  Golden  ’’  is  a cas®  in, point,  so  far 
as  the  question  of  intervals,  is  concerned;  ! 
yet  it  w a favorite,  and  deservedly  a favorite. 

U mil  be  sung  readily  and  enthusiastically 
when  simpler  melodies  do  not  catch  the  ear 
| xm>-  otuiuay  pcirooi  be  musically,  as 

| in  other  respects,  a preparation  for  the 
I cllurcl1-  Congregational  singing,  if  if.  is  to  ] 
be  hearty  and  inspiring,  if  it  is  to  be  like  the 
noise  of  many  waters,  must  be  assisted  by  j 
, the  fresh  voices  of  youth.  Wretched,  in-  I 
deed,  is  the  condition  of  that  church  whose 
pews  are  not  brightened  by  youthful  faces. 
Now,  why  should  not  the  choirmaster  of  a 
church  have  charge  of  the  music  of  the 
Sunday  School  and  select  tunes  from  week 
to  week  for  the  children  that  will  be 
afterward  sung  in  church  by  the 

united  congregation?  He  should  be 

pa‘d  for  Sl,ch  work,  so  that  he  may  not  find 
good  excuse  for  shirking  or  treating  his  task 
superficially:  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he 
is  a competent  man.  Furthermore,  children 
■so  taught  would  be  able  to  assist  the  congre- 
gation in  learning  new  and  desirable  tunes 
in  the  service  of  the  church.  This  plan  has 
been  fried  by  churches  of  different  donomi-  j 
nations  and  with  gratifying  results.  But  | 
the  leader  must  be  thoroughly  competent; 
otherwise  he  may  not  make  judicious  selec- 
tions, and  by  not  regardipg  the  compass  of 
the  ordinary  voice  he  may  work  lasting  in- 
jury to  the  voices  of  the  children  in  his 
charge.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  good 
old  tunes  associated  with  tender,  glad  or 
! solemn  memories,  and  which  are  too  often 
discarded  for  some  newer  setting,  are  within 
the  easy  reach  of  the  ordinary  singer. 


is 

cigar  is  bad  enough  to  kill  at  sight, 
the  way,  did  the  unfortunate  light 
machine  or  the  cigar?  ° ' a 1 


Now,  no 
And  by 


tlie 


cetved  from  a Dooksoller  by  mail  rr  3<1  1 
Plaint  was  this:  "The  das  ' •n"001"- 
on  ton  and  ih0  „ eat-es  ure  gilded  only 
on  top,  and  the  pages  are  not  even  cur  i 
want  a copy.” 


Tlie  table  rises  fc,  <W 


The  simplicity  of  public  life  in  Washing  I 

•»».«  “ 

Fuller  cannot  afford  to  live  at  ri„.  A , ct 

Ins  total  income  of  $20  5^0  a ° °n 
Chief  Justice  Waite  Vim  a t 
saved  nothing,  »nd  he  was  not  1,  !'? 
gantman.  exuav.i-  , 


Yale  should  be  more  carefully  coached  for 
the  oratorical  contests  Dr  iv„  CT  t0 
follow  the  example  ot Cooi  ^a  cLT >UJ5 

Si"  lk  ^‘SeneTofUm 

propftTous.  ^ P°SSlWy'  £hu  diet  was  not 


b| 


;::J 


jac 


There  is  some  romance  in  the  thought  of 
ing  eranhemos  picked  by  the  hands  of 
.»]>.  todmatdens,  but  who  will  relish  the 
b>  oaWa«J1W!. 


',0  ^hlcaeo  lawyer  who  during  the  Cough- 
trial  wrote  and  published  an  article  as- 
mg  jury,  witnesses,  counsel  and  Jadee 
Ui*med  appropriately  Kick Imm  Seanlau. 


aihi  ..ir.  ttioi  HiObara.  grave,  the1 Jiith 
its  nmth  last  ?vemjiar  in  Chick 

1.  The  rngnm Vi»s  hs  iullows : 


•L  THE  KNEISF.L  QUARTET. 

<lne  Kueisel  Quandt,  assisted  l>y  Mr>.  H.  U. 
Aj|3each  and  Mr.  Eliot  Habbaixi.Vava  the  hith 
concert  of  its  nmT 
eriug  Hall 

-.-nut*.  E flat  major.  op.  127..  '.  ....Beethoven 

ut  U>ve  songs,  op.  SS Dvorak 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Homan  Eft  for  violin  and  piano Beach 

first  time.) 

Kano  quintette,  on.  44 Schumann 

itie  performance  of  the  first  movemom  ot  the 
Beethoven  quartette  was  not  all  that  could  be 
reasonably  desired  in  precision  and  in  intona- 
tion. i assages  in  the  third  movement  were 
ragged.  But  ihe  adagio  was  nobly  uiayed, — 
with  breadth  and  with  full  appreciation  of  tne 
moods  of  the  composer.  It  is  this  same  adtgio 
that  is  the  glory  of  the  quartette,  made  oy 
Beethoven  at  the  invitation  <>t  Prince  Galitzin. 
who  played  the  'ceilo.  and  did  not  always  pay 
h U debts  as  Beethoven  found  out  to  Ids  cost, 
tsuch  music  as  the  adagio  is  uneartiily  in  its 
beauty;  but  if  the  other  movements  were  heard 
*V-  ‘ay  lor  the  first  time,  and  if  they  bore  tbe 
name  of  bchmidi.  Mueller  or  Jones,  would  they 
hold  the  attention  of  ihe  hearer,  would  they  be 
honestly  enjoyed?  Would  they  not  seem  at 
times  grotesque,  rude,  barbaric,  without  musl- 
c il  beauty,  serene  strength,  or  even  vague 
invsiical  enchantment? 

, If  I am  not  mistaken,  the  romanza  bv  Mrs. 
Beach  was  first  played  at  Chicago  last  summer 
oy  -Miss  -Maud  Powell  and  the  composer,  it  is  a 
leasing  piece  wit  . a theme  that  at  once  inter- 
stsau  audi  nee,  and,  as  a whole,  the  work  is  I 
wed l, able  to  the  reputation  of  Mrs.  Beach,  who 
as  won  renown  in  widely  differing  branch  s of  I 
composition,  there  was  h aity  applause,  anil 
'•e  players  were  recalled.  Mr.  Kneisel  plaved 
le  violin  part  most  sympathetically. 

Ihe  quintette  was  performed  brilliantly  and 
v ■ much  pleasure.  Mr-.  Beach  played  with 
unicy.  firmness  and  linel'igence. 

'dug  four  uninteresting  songs  by 
ak.  Ihesinger  lias  gained  in  certain  re- 
s.  ‘-Hi-.  delivery  is  not  . s explosive  as  of 
ud  his  sentence-  are  more  firmly  knit  to- 

lay  be  said  that  in  the  ensemble  of  last 
liig  rtie.  tocoftd  vio  in  was  occasionally  too 
est  and  subdued. 
ie_next  concert  will  be  Feb.  1?. 

Philip  Hale. 

j icw  T. 

This  is  the  festival  of  St.  Eusebius,  who^ 
•as  in  the  habit  of  taking  nourishment  only 
ce  in  foiiy  days. 

So  Mr.  Ethelbert  Nevin  is  going  to  Algiers, 
s to  be  regretted  tiiat  the  journey  is  in  a 
sure  compulsory,  but  a sojourn  in  that' 
.ghtful  region  may  feed  the  imagination 
f this  talented  composer.  It  is  the  habit  of 
•aint  Saens.  by  the  way,  to  run  away  from 
aris  in  the  winter  and  bask  in  the  Algerian 
D.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Muse  of  Mr. 
evin  will  not  become  wholly  orientalized 
and  lose  the  charming  characteristic  known 
Nevinisra. 


^•iis  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Sir 
|ran?is  Burdett,  who  departed  this  life  fifty 
ears  ago.  A daughter  of  Mr.Coutts,  a banker, 
vas  his  beloved  wife  for  over  fifty  years, 
he  died  the  10th  of  January;  and  he,  dis- 
nsolate,  refused  food  and  drink  until  he 
uitted  the  loathed  earth.  They  were  buried 
'Me  by  side,  “ in  the  same  vaults,  at  the 
mine  hour,  at  the  same  day.’’  .So  there  was 
•omance  in  the  family  long  before  the  ex- 
-ordinary  marriage  that  Excited  the  gossip 
wo  continents. 

ccording  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Fernandez,  Mr. 
rbett  “is  built  upon  the  plan  of  an  in- 
ted  pyramid.”  Mr.  Mitchell  may  stand 
r.  Corbett  upon  his  head,  and  then  the 
Tainid  will  assume  its  natural  appearance. 

There  are  men  in  Boston  who  have  a pas- 
tor Blue  Books  and  make  no  fine  dis- 
|tion  between  tueum  and  tuum.  A well- 
iwn  druggist  is  aware  of  the  existence  of 
•h  collectors,  and,  after  several  losses,  he 
ed  the  last  edition  of  the  Blue  Book 
own  use.  and  let  the  public  enjoy  the 
’91.  One  day  the  latter  disap- 
"xt  week  the  eierk  of  another 
and  a3ked:  “Is  not  this 

” In  reply  to  the  question, 
i get  it?”  he  told  this  story: 
ito  the  shop  and  asked  if  he 
te  Blue  Book.  It  was  the  last 
lad  occasion  to  ldik  at  it  an 
d,  and  we  found  this  one  of  ’91 
and  here  is  the  name  of  your 
jside  cover.”  ft  is  indeed  a sad 
if  of  natural  depravity  when  such  dull 
ling  must  he  chained  to  a counter. 


i,pla 


The  Kev.  Dr.  Talmage,  in  announcing  his  i 
tcntlon  to  resign  his  position  in  the  spring, 
marked:  “I  have  no  vocabulary  intense 
.oughto  express  my. gratitude  to  the-news- 
iper  press  for  the  generous  manner  in 
Inch  they  have  treated  me  and  augmented  I 
wo{k  for  this  quarter  6f  a century.” 

1 Lr.  Talmage  include  Puck  in  thi(s 
Iming  tribute  of  thankful  apprecia-  J 
' : 1 


Mr.  Jerome  Hopkins,  the  celebrated  pianist 
ami  composer,  has  an  ingenious  plan  for 
securing  an  audience.  Whenever  promises 
of  subscription  are  not  redeemed  lie  adver- 
tises the  a fact  in  a handbill.  New  Jersey  is 
in  particular  disgrace,  for  tile  pianist  pub- 
lished lately  this  statement: 

you  have  a child,  teach  him  to  dis:  no- 
.atoex  or  blacken  boots,  out  not  to  play  piano  in 
-Montclair,  Orauge,  Elizabeth,  See.,  &c.” 

According  to  Prof.  Poulton  many  animals 
are  protectionists;  they  protect  themselves 
by  warning  or  concealing  colors.  The  cater- 
pillar s strength  is  in  its  “unpleasant  taste,” 
and  the  natural  question  is.  How  did  the  pro- 
fessor find  this  out? 


1 here  is  a wail  in  England  over  the  disap- 
pearance of  mutton  broth.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  has  published  lately  impassioned 
articles,  lamenting  the  lost  art.  The  real, 
genuine  mutton  broth,  it  seems,  contained 
pearl  barley,  finely  chopped  parsley,  and 
each  basin  had  “a  good  neck  chop.” 

z^f  — 

MR.  SLIVINSKI. 

Mr.  Josef  Slivinski  gave  the  second  of  his  piano 
recitals  at  the  eighth  Suffolk  musicale  in  Music 
Hall  last  evening.  The  program  was  as  follows : 

Toccata  and  fugue. Bach-Tauatir 

Variations  in  L nmjor HarifiPi 

Sonata— -pit.  28... .....  .V.V.VBeXoven 

Nocturne— Op.  48,  No.  1 -1 

Mazurka— On-  {>0,  No.  8, ’ 

impromptu— On.  3(1.... . fC’hopiiy 

Scherzo— Op.  Si). /) 

PapiUons. ......  — Schumann 

Barcarolle  In  (i  major Kubiusteiu 

Polonaise  In  B major Liszt 

Air.  Slivinski  baa  nimble  lingers.  Ho  uses 

them  modestly  so  far  as  any  personal  display  of 
a catcfi-applause  order  is  concerned.  He  lias, 
apparently, onlyoue  unpleasant  mannerism,  and 
that  Is  the  everlasting  rocking,  tiie  perpetual 
cradling  of  his  wrists,  This  mannerism  in  tbe 
first  place  is  a drawback  to  his  portormance  be- 
cause it  is  unnecessary  motion,  a waste  of 
strength,  and  tvitnout  possible  benefit  to  louoli 
or  phrasing,  in  tne  second  place  the  mannerism 
offends  the  eye. 

’Die  impressions  published  in  the  Journal  the 
morning  after  Mr.  Sllvlnski’s  hrst  appearance 
tu  this  city  were  largely  confirmed  by  tils  per- 
formance last  evening.  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to 
judge  him  as  a Bach  player  after  only  hearing 
Him  in  iausig's  arrangement  o!  the  great 
1J  minor  toccati  and  fugue  lor  the 
organ;  but  n may  be  said  with-T 
truth  that  his  delivery  of  the  k 
subject  of  the  fugue  was  not  trank;  indeed.be 
coquetted  with  ,t.  Noraid  ho  seem  to  have  a 
clear  view  ot  the  iugue  as  an  organic  whole  • 
there  was  too  much  tarrying  Here  and  there  in 
the  proposition  and  in  the  episodes,  from  the 
purely  technical  standpoint  there  was  an  abuse 
ot  the  pedal  in  forte  passages,  and  consequent 
mdistiuctness  in  the  massive  chords  of  modula- 
tion. 

In  the  sonata  there  were  few  effects  of  color 
and  the  polonaise  by  Liszt  was  without  the  im- 
perious, demoniac  rhythm  that  is  vital  .o  the 
me  oi  tbe  pompous  and  snlendid  and  gorgeously 
bedecked  in  us  c. 

Nor  were  ail  the  numbers  by  Chopin  en- 
tirely satisfactory  from  the  purely  musical 
standpoint.  The  opening  melody  of  ilia  noc- 
turne. for  Instance,  was  given  wun  exaggerated 
sentiment,  and  there  traia  suspicion  of  insin- 
cerity, At  the  .-amt)  time  tiie  pianist  m these 
pieces  gave  occasional,  yen  frequent  evidence 
ol  careful  ieuuuic.il  training.  But  he  doe<  not 
yet  understand  -lie  use  of  tiie  padais,  and  tne 
running  passages  in  tiie  impromptu  were 
smooth,  rapid,  white,  uncolored. 

Bortions  ot  the  selection  from  Schumann’s 
works  were  played  exqui  Italy;  that  i-,  the 
language  was  fiuam,  perished.  Pleasing  to  the 
hearer,  who,  charmed,  iorgot  toinquire  into  ihe 
nature  ot  ihe  tuoughta  ot  the  comnoser.  I t tlio 
Schumann  number  Air.  Slivinski  came  the  near- 
est to  exhibition  oi  temporamoin. 

T)iere  was  a large  aud  o tec,  and  there  was 
hearty  applause,  Recalled,  the  pianist  played 
again,  although  the  hour  Wat  late.  His  next 
appearance  will  be  in  Aiu-ic  Hell.  Wednesday 
aiiernoon  the  hist.  He  will  play,  besides  other 
pieces,  Beethoven's  Sonata  op.  31,  Nr.  3,  E flat. 
-Mendelssohn's  "Variations  serieuses,”  a rondo 
bv  Mozart  and  these  pieces  bv  Chopin;  Noc- 
turne op.  15,  No.  z;  Etude,  op.  10,  No.  5;  Valse 
op.  34,  No.  1,  and  polouai*-,  op.  44, 

Bhilip  Hale. 
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A daily  newspaper  in  this  city  published 
lately  paragraphs  of  a decidedly  personal 
nature.  These  paragraphs  described  the 
humble  origin  or  humble  early  work  of  men 
who  afterward,  by  their  industry  or  good 
fortune,  won  success.  If  the  facts  alone  had 
thus  been  published,  the  question  concerning 
the  propriety  of  such  publication  would  be 
simply  one  of  good  taste.  But  these  para- 
graphs, in  their  comments  on  the  facts,  show 
petty  spite,  meanness  of  disposition,  and  a 
snobbish  view  of  life.  As  literature,  such  a 
paragraph  is  to  be  classed  with  the  anony- 
mous letter. 

The  Art  Critic  of  Boston  refers  jauntily  to 
the  “bragging  anaemic,  hypo-critical  con- 
dition of  the  entire  American  press.”  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  tiiat 
the  editor  of  the  Art  Critic  is  Mr.  Sadakichi 
Hartmann. 

In  spite  of  the  late  oratorical  triumph, 
there  is  gloom  at  Harvard.  It  is  not  due  to 
any  foreboding  in  athletic  matters.  In  fact 
the  cause  is  prosaic,  hardly  worthy  of  at- 
te.ntion  in  a modern  college.  The  cause  is 
this:  Midyear  examinations. 

This  is  the  birthday  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  By  certain  essayists,  as  Macaulay, 
he  is  regarded  as  a cruel  and  selfish  monarch. 
Perhaps  tiie  most  terrible  charge  against 
him  is  this;  He  was  an  assiduous  flute 
player. 


There  is  a policeman,  stationed  at  a cross- 
ing in  Tremont  Street,  who  is  a philosopher 
and  friend  as  well  as  guide  to  the  timid  and 
perplexed  who  would  fain  achieve  the 
opposite  sidewalk  in  the  face  of  electric 
cars  and  rattling  herdics.  But  his  philosophy 
is  stern  and  laconic:  “Now  then,  git;  you 
women  never  look  to  see  where  you’re 
going.”  Thus  does  he  cheer  their  progress. 

An  English  newspaper  alluded  ligljtly  the 
other  day  to  the  fact  that  “bogus”  was  de- 
rived from  “Prince  Borghese,”  a title  and 
name  assumed  by  a swindler,  who  in  1837 
operated  in  London.  Unfortunately  lor 
this  theory  the  word  “bogus”  is  found  in 
American  literature  before  the  given  date. 

This  same  newspaper,  by  the  way,  alludes 
to  the  word  “chouse”  i.  e.  “to  cheat”  as  a 
“ vocable  that  is  very  little  used  out  of  the 
United  States.”  Let  us  see.  The  verb  “to 
chouse  ’’  is  found  in  Shirley,  Dryden,  Butler, 
Scott,  Browning,  and  even  the  Law  Reports 
of  ’86;  but  i3  it  often  heard  in  our  fa- 
miliar speech  or  in  our  literature? 

To  go  back  to  “ bogus  ” for  a minute.  The 
word  once  designated  in  the  United  States  a 
drink,  said  to  be  palatable,  compounded  of 
rum  and  molasses.  Is  there  at  present  such 
a name  in  the  wide  terminology  of  malt  and 
alcoholic  art?  Would  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  deeply  learned  bar-tender  respond 
at  once  to  a husky  demand  for  a “bogus?” 


A contemporary  assures  us  that  It  is  easy 
to  teach  a cat  to  catch  eels.  But  there  are 
certainly  three  things  neetled:  Eels,  patience 
and  a cat. 

This  word  appeared  the  other  day  in  tbe 
London  Times:  “ Antiterferrariaecarbon- 

asiamativeness.”  The  Germans  go  further 
still;  and  here  is  an  instance:  “Junge- 

frauenzininierdurehschwindsuchttoedtung  s - 
gegenverein.’’  Then  there  is  that  terrible 
word  in  Aristophanes. 


Private  Secretary  Thurber,  it  is  said,  has 
“ a scrapbook  of  immense  dimensions  ” for 
tiie  purpose  ot  keeping  “ what  is  printed  j 
about  him.”  In  it  he  puts  only  pleasant 
notices.  The  true  hero  in  public  life  is  he 
who  keeps  a scrapbook  containing  only  bitter  j 
anonymous  letters  andnewspaperparagraplis 
of  an  abusive  nature.  Such  reading,  if  it  is 
daily  and  conscientious,  is  an  admirable 
preventive  of  the  horrible  disease  known 
as  swelled  bead. 

Every  schoolboy  now  knows  that  Cam- 
bronne  never  made  his  once  famous  speech 
at  Waterloo  to  the  effect  that  “the  Guard 
dies  but  never  surrenders;”  nor  is  it  certain 
that  he  used  the  word  put  in  ills  mouth  by 
Victor  Hugo.  But  this  mythical  Cambronne 
is  more  interesting  than  the  prisoner  who 
afterward  served  the  Bourbon.  There  should 
be  a dictionary  of  the  possible  sayings  of 
great  men  laboring  under  high  excitement; 
as  when  President  Cleveland  received  the 
news  of  tiie  rejection  of  Hornblower,  and 
.Senator  Hill  learned  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Peekhaiji. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  has  ordered  an  organ 
and  a garden  hose.  Some  Persian  will  play 
on  the  organ  and  the  garden  hose  will  play 
on  the  organist. 

To  the  complete  symphonist  the  glitter  of 
a brass  bedstead  will  compel  insomnia,  nor 
will  lie  be  comforted  by  the  thought  tiiat  Og, 
King  of  Bashan  slept  on  a bedstead  of  iron. 
Og,  according  to  tradition,  did  other  remark- 
able things : he  escaped  the  deluge  by  wading 
beside  the  ark,  and  he  lived  to  be  3000  years 
old.  For  the  ideal  bedstead,  dark,  sombre, 
old  wood,  suggestive  of  hushed  and  drowsy 
foreslg,  is  Oie  thing. 
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To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  conversion 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  For  some  unknown  rea- 
son the  day,  although  counted  by  some  as 
unlucky,  served  in  Western  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  down  to  our  own 
time,  as  a key  to  the  weather  of  the  coming 
i ear. 

If  Saint.  Paul’s  day  be  fair  anil  clear, 

It  does  betide  a happy  year: 

But  If  It  change  to  snow  or  rain 
■I  lien  will  Be  -WfirTm  kinds  of  grain; 

1 f clouds  or  mist  ilo  dark  the  skie , 

Great  store  ot  birds  and  beasts  shall  die; 

And  it  the  winds  do  fly  aloft. 

Then  wars  shall  vex  the  kingdom  oft.” 


It  was  a custom  in  many  parts  of  Germany 
to  drag  the  images  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Urban 
to  the  river,  if  the  weather  was  foul  on  their 
festival.  

In  olden  times  a buck  was  brought  to  the 
steps  of  the  high  altar  in  St.  Paul's.  London, 
and  the  dean  and  chapter  with  roses  on  their 
heads  sent  the  body  to  be  baked  ; the  buck’s 
head  was  fixed  to  a pole  and  borne  before  tiie 
cross  in  procession  within  tMfe  church.  Mas 
tit  is  practice  of  heathen  origin? 
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The  poets  T-Smia,  ami  Hogg,  the  palmers 
^Taydoti  and  MhCUse  were  born  on  this  day 
montfl*5»'nJ  this  is  thtjjleath-dny  of 

Sun  Shi®,  a stnrdy’JErtfeihh  Aanposor 
IglhaUlff  who  wrote'  nuipy  forgotten 
operas,  amU  songs  once  famous,  as  “ The 
t\rolf,’'  ‘‘^n^|fc^dsV’'and  “The  Heaving 
of  tte  Lead/’  y 
Georgy Selwyn;  thE  wjjt,  met  death  this  day 
of  the  moittit,  Horace  Walpole  once  said  of 
him,  “his  fiftesion  it  was  to  see  coffins, 
corpses  and  Executions.’’  Selwyn  oven  went 
to  Paris  to  attejid  the  execution  of  Damiens, 
but  he  went  f'only  as  an  amateur.”  The 
first  LoioHolland  appreciated'Such  a strange 
hobby.  On  his  death  bed  he  was  told  that 
Selwyn.  was  inquiring  fop  him,  and  he  said 
to  the  servant:  “ The  next  time  Mr.  Selwyn 
calls' 'show  him  up;  if  I aul  alive,  1 shall  be 
delighted  do,  see  him ; and  if  I am  dead  lie 
will  be  glad  to  seeme.” 

This  passion  of  ifehvyn  recalls  a story  in 
Knickerbocker  life  in  Albany.  There  was 
some  years  ago  .a  member  of  a distinguished 
family  whose  qrily  enjoyment  was  in  attend- 
ing/ungrals.^  A n,ear  relative  died  and  left 
him  property  oil  eontUtion  that  he  should 
not  assist  at  the  last  rites.  They  say  that 
the  struggle  in- the  mind  of  the  legatee  was 
of  Homeric  proportions,  but  he  compromised 
by  standing  in  the  street  close  to  the  church 
during  the  funeral  ceremony. 

Willard’s  “Hamlet ’’  is  caviare,  or  rather 
cold  veal,  to  the  New  York  Critics. 
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It  was  Col.  Cockerell,  sail,  that  really  won 
the  fight. 

Do  not  carry  out  your  threat,  Mr.  Sullivan. 
Stick  to  the  theatrical  profession. 


The  excitement  in  locahartistic  circles  re- 
minds the  amateur  that  it  is  the  Hanging 
Committee  that  is  always  in  danger  of  being 
hanged  by  infuriated  artists. 

The  higher  courts  must  decide,  it  seems, 
whether  you  will  be  allowed  to  put  a nickel 
in  tile  slot. 


So,  too,  there  is  discussion *  1 in  court  con- 
cerning the  word  “boodler^”  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  ingenious  counsel  who  appeared 
for  Mr.  Kidney,  is  not  fbtfhd  in  Worcester  or 
Webster  and  is  not-  capable  of  “fair  defina- 
bility.” The  great  dietionapy  of  Murray 
claims  that  the  nou»  “ boodle, w i.  e.,  stock  in 
trade,  capital,  is  an  Americanism,  and  sug- 
gests the  Dutch  word  “boedei,”  which 
means  “estate,  possession,  inheritance,  or 
stock.”  But  if  “ boodler  ” is  not  in  Worces- 
ter or  Webster,  we  all,  unfortunately,  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Sim  Reeves  will  make  another  “farewell” 
tour.  This  only  rival  of  the  Patti  was  born 
in  1822.  

When  “ the  fair  land  of  Poland  was  plowed 
bv  the  hoof  of  the  ruthless  invader  with 
might,”  to  quote  from  “The Bohemian  Girl,” 
pianists  were  apparently  sown  ’ plenty. 
Tlie  crop  is  large,  and  Slivinski  Vis  many 
national  colleagues  who  may  descend  on  us 
at  any  moment. 

A hunger-bitten  woman  stands  in  line  that 
site  may  get  food  for  her  sick  husband  and 
three  starved  children.  She  is  killed  in  the 
crush.  And  this  happens,  not  in  famine- 
stricken  Russia,  biit  in  Chicago,  the  late 
scene  of  the  Fair  that  showed,  the  glory  of 
modern  civilization. 


The  great  fight  is  over,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
bit  tlie  dust,  iu  spite  of  his  announcement  be- 
fore the  battle  that  he  was  “feeling  fit  and 
fancied  his  job.” 


How  the  crowd  roared  in  Newspaper  Row. 
There  was  popular  emotion  at  the  news  that 
Messrs.  Corbett  and  Mitchell  had  entered  tlie 
ring.  There  was  feverish  excitement  at  the 
announcement  that  during  the  first  round 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  laudable  purpose  was  to  land 
on  Mr.  Corbett’s  ribs,  while  Mr.  Corbett’s 
equally  laudable  purpose  was  to  batter  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  face  so  that  “Pony”  Moore,  the 
English  father-in-law  and  negro  minstrel, 
would  not  recognize  it  for  a day.  And  when 
the  result  of  tho  third  round  was  known, 
tumult  was  at  its  height. 

Poor  “ Pony  ” Moore  ! It  was  ouly  Wednes- 
day that  his  face  “ beamed  with  pleasure 
and  his  eyes  were  bright.”  To  use  the  im- 
passioned language  of  tlie  reporter,  “ In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  ‘ Pony’ 
son-in-law’s  head  tenderly  and  exclaimed, 
‘ This  is  the  proudest  day  of  my  life.’” 

No  bragging  hero  of  Homer  outdid  in  talk 
either  of  the  contestants.  Mr.  Corbett’s  con- 
fidence was  colossal.  Mr.  Mitchell’s  most 
modest  speech  was  that  he  was  glad  “ the 
matter  was  coming  to  a focus.”  Now  the 
“matter”  was  Mr.  Corbett’s  fist,  and  the 
“focus”  was  Mr.  Mitchell’s  nose. 


Gov.  Mitchell  did  what  he  crtl  to  save 
tlie  honor  of  the  State,  but  thc™dds  were 
against  him.  Is-jt  improhablc,rf,|rer  all,  that  j 
-way 'down-in  his  heart  1»|  w^peT  have  will-  j 
ingly  have  1 seen  the  three  rounds?  For  inf 
his  conflict  with  counsel,  laws  and  Napoleon 
B.  Broward,  he  showed  himself  a “game 
sport,”  to  use  tne  language  of  the  day. 

The  libraries  of  the  late  George  M.  Towle 
and  John  S.  Dwiglit  are  sold  here  at 
auction  this  week.  The  late  owners  loved 
hooks  and  knew  how  to  use  them  to  ad- 
vantage. To  the  book-lover  an  auction  is  an 
exciting  yet  a sad  sight.  There  is  tlie 
itcli  for  possession,  the  fierce  joy  of  bidding 
above  a rival,  the  repentance,  too  late,  for 
tlie  extravagance.  And  what  book-lover  in 
cold  blood  could  bear  the  idea  of  “knocking” 
a book  down,  as  though  it  were  a second- 
hand carriage,  a washtub  or  a Mr.  Mitchell. 

Miss  Currie  Duke,  who  played  the  violin  at 
a Cecilia  concert  this  week,  is  a Southern 
girl,  whose  father  and  uncles  were  soldiers  of 
renown  in  the  %Cwil  War.  This  is  a new 
generation,  and  the  violin  was  this  week  an 
instrument  of  attack  and  triumph.  It  is 
said  that  the  women  of  the  Duke  family  have 
long  been  conspicuous  for  their  beauty  ; and 
what  is  more  brilliant,  entrancing,  beguiling 
than  a beautiful  American,  whether  she 
blooms  on  this  or  that  side  of  tlie  line. 

Mr.  Dvorak,  the  inventor  of  American 
music,  arranged  “Old  Folks  at  Home”  for 
solos,  chorus  and  orchestra.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  at  the  first  performance  the 
new  version  would  be  “sung  entirely  by 
j negroes.”  This  would  indeed  be  an  applica- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  local  color  in  music, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  melody  it- 
self was  written  by  a white  man  and  first 
sung  by  white  men. 

No  element  of  horror  was  wanting  in  the 
destruction  of  that  insane  asylum  in  Iowa. 
The  building  was  far  from  the  help  of  man ; 
the  thermometer  was  30°  below  zero ; a storm 
raged  furiously?  four  “inmates  were  locked 
in  their  cells;  the  only  one  tiiat  escaped  is  an 
idiot  who  cannot  speak  of  the  origin  of  the 
fire. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  discussion  here 
concerning  the  advisability  of  adopting  in 
this  state  the  Norwegian  method  of  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  fol- 
lowing essays  on  alcohol  by  pupils  in 
“ Temperance  Instruction  ” in  England  are 
of  genuine  interest.  Here  is  the  first: 

“ Alcohol  is  another  very  injurious  thing  to  the  body. 
It  is  very  injurious  to  tlie  heart  especially,  and  there  are 
a great  many  men  that  die  from  the  use  of  alcohol  sooner 
than  those  that  don’t.  Some  men  go  crazy  from  the  use 
of  alcohol  or  they  are  called  delireum  tremans,  and  a 
great  many  men  who  have  used  alcohol  have  become 
ministers,  and  tlielr  advice  to  boys  or  anybody  not  to  use 
alcoholic  drinks.  Alcohol  is  very  bad  for  the  stomach 
and  is  good  for  the  head  ack  and  it  is  a strong  smell  and 
It  will  stoD  any  one  from  fainting.” 

The  second  is  still  more  entertaining: 

"ALCORHALL. 

All  liquor  contanes  aloharhalL  Itpoisfons  the  syliava 
and  the  gaslrlt  juice  when  it  mixes  witlie  the  food  it  stops 
the  works  and  the  food  layes  in  the  stomacke,  which 
causes  it  to  ache.  When  the  juice  mixes  with  the  blood 
It  poisons  it.  Next  the  man  is  sick  with  blood  poison 
and  dies  and  tbe  people  wonder  what  made  him  have 
that,”  ***** 


Sailors,  fishermen  and  all  they  that  go  j 
down  to  the  sea  iu  ships,  that  do  business  in 
great  waters,  knew  full  well  this  month1  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist:  “They  mount  up  to 
the  heavens,  they  go  down  again  to  the 
depths:  their  soul  is  melted  because  of 
trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger 
like  a drunken  man,  and  are  -at  tlieir  wit’s 
end.” 

If  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  wishes  to  bring  out  a 
great  work  in  March,  why  does  lie  not  give  a 
performance  of  “The  Damnation  of  Faust” 
with  the  brothers  De  Reszke  in  the  cast? 
They  sang  in  it  abroad  when  the  work  was 
given  as  an  opera. 
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Here  is  a curious  side  of  human  nature  as 
observed  at  a reunion  of  college  graduates 
this  week.  A and  X met  for  the  first  time 
since  their  graduation  twenty  years  ago.  X 
said  to  A,  “You  don’t  know  me.”  “O,  yes 

1 do,”  said  A,  and  recalled  X by  name.  Now 
X was  momentarily  put  out  by  the  recog- 
nition. Was  it  because  he  hoped  that  the 
accumulation  of  land  and  beeves  had  brought 
with  it  anew  and  significant  face?  Was  it 
because  he,  as  many,  longed  to  escape  tem- 
porarily from  ins  own  identity?  Or  did  lie 
remember  the  X of  twenty  years  ago,  and 
therefore  feel  ill  at  ease?” 


The  reproach  is  made  against  Mr.  Wheeler 
H.  Beckham  that  he  is  irritable.  And  so  in- 
deed are  nearly  all  men.  It  you  seek  proof 
of  this  statement,  ask  their  wives. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  safe  in  the  de 
Filippo  bank  will  not  resemble  the  famous 
safe  in  “ The  Parlor  Match.” 


Tlie  boffitfiliufiqns  to  Fl^OWTof  the  Week, 
although  tf;ey  ma^be  .regafigPd  as  pugilistic 
aftermatli.'are  manfr,  and fiideresting  to  ail 
keen  students  opMiciftlogy. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Corbett,  who  is  often 
described  as  a perfect  Chesterfield  by  those  j 
who  enjoy  his  intimate  and  at  tlie  same  time 
friendly  acquaintance,  excused  his  apparent 
bitterness  in  tl.e  ring  of  Thursday  by  alleg- 
ing that  Mr.  Mitchell  once  called  him  names 
“that  reflected  on  every  member”  of  his 
family.  The  antagonism  in  Mr.  Corbett’s 
ease  assumed  certain  of  tlie  characteristics 
of  a Corsican  feud.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
vengeance  is  now  fed,  slaked  and  sated,  and 
that  Mr.  Corbett  will  not  feel  compelled  to 
go  through  the  entire  Mitchell  family  with 
its  collateral  branches. 


-It  is  pleasant  to  now  read  of  that  family 
group  in  the  dining  room  of  tlie  hotel  the 
morning  of  the  fight.  Mrs.  Corbett  and  other 
ladies  graced  the  scene.  The  reporter’s 
memory,  unfortunately,  was  treacherous  or 
the  breakfasters  took  an  unfair  advantage  of 
public  curiosity  and  talked  in  such  low  tones 
that  they  were  not  overheard.  What  was 
the  conversation  ? Alas,  we  must  burst  in 
ignorance.  But  there  is  at  least  a clue ; for 
we  are  told  that »“  there  wa!  very  little  talk 
of  fighting  at  first,  but  tlie  conversation  soon 
turned  to  the  topic  everyone  was  thinking 
about.” 

The  prize  fighter,  after  all,  is  mortal  and 
his  popularity  .is  a shadow,  a vain  thing. 
The  attention  of  Mr.  Corbett,  as  well  as  that 
of  Mr.  Mitchell,  is  invited  respectfully  to 
these  lines  from1  George  Arnold’s  “Ballad  of 
Fistiana  ” : ^ 

Once  iny  fame  was  widely  grooving,  if* 

Fistiana; 

Day  and  night  my  friends  were  crowing, 

Fistiana. 

I was  blowing,  wine  was  flowing, 

When  I was  to  battle  going, 

Fistiana; 

But,  alas  ! ’twas  nought  but  blowing, 

Fistiana. 

O ! feeble  nose,  why  didst  thou  break  ? 

Fistiana! 

O!  me,  so  pale  and  limp  and  weak, 

Fistiana; 

I took  a smile,  but  could  not  sneak, 

With  such  a jaw,  and  lips,  and  cheek.  y 

Fistiana;  / 

Where  fists  had  played  at  hide-and&ek, 

Fistiana. 


Mr.  “Pony”  Moore  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
negro  minstrel  show  in  London.  Why  should 
not  his  son-in-law  sing  (these  and  the  other 
verses,  in  sporting  'Costume,  at  a benefit  per- 
formance? ' ^ 

Heureux’s  name  evidently  brings 


* 


Pres, 
luck. 

William  can  afford  tq  ,, kiss  Bismarck.  If  • 
there  had  not  been  an  Ifon  Chancellor  there 
might  not  have  been  an  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many in  this,  the  19th  century. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a man  in  Salem,  O., 
who  has  an  evil  eye.  He  causes  by  the  reck- 
less use  of  it  “ sickness  and  disaster.”  Now 
there  are  simple  remedies.  One  of  tlie  oldest 
and  most  satisfactory  caunot  be  told  here,  as 
tlie  narration  would  offend  ears  polite.  The 
inhabitants  of  Salem  should  follow  the  Ital- 
ian fashion,  and  when  they  meet  the  witch, 
let  them  hold  toward  him  the  first  and  fourth  j 
finger,  so  that  the  hand  bears  two  horns. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane,  the  English  wallpaper  man.  is 
ing  up  this  country,  which  had  the  happiness  of  being 
visited  by  him  a couple  of  years  ago.  lie  takes  a very 
cloudy  view  of  us,  and  especially  of  Boston.  I knew  he 
would.  The  Tavern  Club  was  going  to  give  him  a sub- 
scriotion  dinner,  but  when  he  came  out  and  wept  over  the 
Chicago  Anarchist  murders,  a good  many  of  the  sub 
scribers  withdrew  their  names.  1 pass  no  judgment  on 
their  course.  That  was  and  is  their  business.  If  Mr. 

C rane  had  minded  his  he  would  have  got  his  dinner  with- 
out trouble,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  now  be  standing 
on  the  chalky  cliffs  and  grieving  and  growling  over  the 
Yankees.— [Town  Topics. 


/ 


at  r! 


According  to  a New  York  newspaper,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Gilder  has  achieved,  the  following 
rhyme: 

My  soul,  a Mauna  Loa, 

Darts  flames  at  aus  der  Oho. 
fs  there  any  volcano  that  rhymes  witli  1 


ke 


Paderewski  or  Slivinski? 


y V Sr 


Concerning  the  Development 
| of  College  Clee  Clubs. 

A Digression  About  the  Physi- 
ognomy of  Guitarists. 


Has  the  average  reader  of  newspapers 
any  ideaj  of  what  the  squabble  in  Brazil  is  , 
all  about  j 


A College  Glee  Club  of  Twenty 


Years  Ago. 


; 


(C- 


College  vrire  dubs  have  visited  Boston  of  late 
nd  surprised  bv  tlie  eoutidenco  and  the  agility  J 
f their  wit  the  graduates  of  the  sixties  aud  the 
ven  ties. 

At  a concert  of  this  nature  given  here  recently^ 
ur.gr  men  did  remarkable  things  with  guitars 
d mandolins,  and  on«  brave  youth  actually 
ed  on  the  cold  stage  of  a lecture  and  display 
11  the  part  of  a dude  who  tells  in  song  of 
habits  of  his  daily  life. 

♦ « 

As  I heard  and  saw  these  thing:?,  I remem- 
red  a college  glee  club  of  20  years  ago.  and  I 
a reeled  at  ttie  improvement— or  the  differ- 
ice : for  there  is  no  denying  it.  those  early  glee 
ubs  were  comparatively  rude  affairs. 

The  oroarams  then  were  made  un  chiefly  of 
lege  songs,  which  were  delivered  from  the 
coats  by  a singular  species  of  muscular  action. 
*ucl\  was  athleticism  rather  than  art.  There 
1 s very  little  talk  of  tone  production  in  those 
vs  among  the  college  singers,  but,  on  the 
ndrhand.  there  was  a great  display  of  temper- 
mem.  The  breathing  was  not  abdominal ; it 
-as  of  the  variety  known  as  the  collar-and-el- 
ow:  but,  o;i  the  other  hand,  the  clubs  were 
■eat  in  forte  passages,  that  is,  at  the  beginning 
the  concert;  for  toward  the  end.  although  tho 
-itrage  of  the  singers  was  only  equaled  by  that 
tne  audience,  the  tones  were  husky  and  the 
aditional  sand  of  the  college  seemed  to  he  in 
16  singers’  throats. 

1 find  that  instead  of  dealing  in  generalities  I 
im  drifting  unconsciously  in  recollection  toward 
rdewn  in  another  State  where  once  there  was  a 
•ollrge  fence,  supposed  by  writers  of  songs  and  by 
mpressionable  girls — these  girls  are  matrons  or 
■oiidrmed  maids  now — to  have  been  planned 
lid  built  exclusively  as  a perching  pole,  a roost 
fin-  singers. 

Class  feeling  ran  high  in  this  college,  hut  the 
Club  did  not  respect  traditions.  Freshman 
ljd  Senior  stood  side  by  side  on  the  concert 
ge.  looked  the  audience  right  in  the  face  and 
cued  their  deadly  fire. 

Well  do  I remember  a certain  glee  club.  I 
s the  pianist  of  that  club.  and.  with  the  con- 
ence.  or,  let  us  say.  the  nerve  of  college  youth, 
played  a solo  in  the  concerts.  1 say  a solo,  for 
was  always  tho  same  one;  indeed.  it  lasted 
tr  years.  If  I remember  aright,  it  was  a 
hemian  someth iug-or-other  by  the  late  Jules 
hulhoff.  It  hegan  with  a prelude  that  was 
pposed  to  arouse  attention ; then  there  was  a 
al  sad.  sweet  melody ; there  were  all  sorts  and 
„nditions  of  variations,  runs  up  and  runs 
own.  thundering  octaves  (which  as  played  by 
re  were  too  often  only  sevenths  and  threo- 
uartors).  and  there  was  one  delightful  passage 
•here  you  crossed  hands;  the  finale 
as  a pandemonium  of  Bohemian 
' nzy.  And  how  polite  the  audiences  were  20 
ars  ago.  Not  that  they  applauded  the  pianist ; 

, at  would  have  been  too  great  a reflection  on 
jeir  intelligence ; hut  they  did  him  no  personal 
iolence;  no.  neither  in  Cincinnati  nor  in  De- 
roit.  nor  in  wild  Jersey  towns. 

For  we  traveled  in  those  days  as  the  boys  do 
....  \\  e became  part,  and  parcel  of  a great  en- 
prise  for  extracting  money  from  graduates  for 
j navy  of  the  college.  The  programs  wero  not 
aborate,  indeed,  the  songs  were  mainly  college 
>„gs,  which  the  hearers  had  sung,  many  of 
em,  before  tho  singers  were  born.  Once  in  a 
■hi le  there  would  he  a more  ambitious  selec- 
on.  a?  “Hark,  Hark.  Now  Humbles  the  Bass” 

- " On  a Bank.”  The  solos  were  such  as  “ I Am 
Friar  of  Orders  Gray”  or  "The  Yeo- 
an's  Wedding  Song.”  The  now  some- 
t stale  ditty  that  relates  to  the 

nation  of  a bulldog  and  a bullfrog 
then  regarded  as  a masterpiece  of  vocal 

rit  and  frantic  was  the  applause  that  followed 

lie'sc reaming  of  "The  Black  Brigade,"  with  its 
lleged  imitation  of  negro  dialect. 

• • 

But  there  were  no  mandolins,  no  banjos,  no 
litars.  Why  is  it.  by  the  way.  that  so  many  ol 
esc  presumably  amiable  young  college  boys 
>k  so  fierce  or  morose  when  they  are  picking 
'the  strings?  Their  jaws  are  set  and  their  eyes 
ig  as  though  they  were  in  the  mad  rush  of  a 
■mg  wedge.  One  determined  fellow,  with 
ot-ball  hair,  a most  sinister  looking  individual, 
ippened  to  rest,  or  tire,  his  eyes  on  me  the 
bcr  night  as  lie  was  conn’  ing  the  audience  and 
king  out  of  a guitar  the  mildest  turn,  fun. 
unk>‘v.  V'<‘nk  imaginable.  Ho  had  a thick 
*k  and  a glare,  and  as  he  plucked  the  strings 
e neck  thickened  and  so  did  the  glare. 

thought  to  myself  if  that  young 
an  should  determine  to  " follow  the 
osical  profession  ” ho  would  receive  flattering 
>tices  from  the  "gentlemen  of  the  press’  if 
5 thus  picked  them  out  unconsciously.  Yet, 
■c  evil  eye  and  me  scowl  all  disappeared  the 
oment  the  piece  was  over,  and  lo.  the  youth 
as  smiling  and  outwardly  fit  for  any  tea  table. 

)ur  club,  as  1 have  since  been  told  by  unprej- 
iced  and  cool  observers,  sat  on  the  stage,  a 
ritab’e  awkward  squad.  The  solo  tenor  was 
s handsome  man.  He  had  a high  color  and  a 
rh  collar.  In  Uc\  everything  was  high  about 
m exc-pt  his  voice,  which  was  sweet  and 
ort  A*  good  a fellow  as  ever  lived,  his  florid 
auiy  of  black  and  red  drew  toward  him  the 
„ ot  tUe  more  thoughtless  women  and  girls 
the  audience,  while  the  pale  and  severely 
teilectnal  features  of  other  members  of 
club,  whom  I could  name,  were 
sd  b>  comparatively  unnoticed.  But  tho 
- jdielred  now  have  a fearful  revenge.  The 
r is  this  very  day  high  in  office  in  Washing- 
U C and  is  bothered  and  vexed  by  greedy 
i cants  for  Post  Offices  vacant  or  already 
1 The  solo  bass  pf  this  same  Club  may  lie 
any  day  in  our  streets  going  to  his  law 
ce.  and  the  President  .»  an  educationist  well 
ywn  in  this  town. 


— When  was  warbling  first  introduced  in  such 
college  entertainments?  What  is  ibe  ellcct  ot 

continuous  warbling  for  fonr  yesufhfit  a niams 

after  life?  How  the  wiu-b  ing  vfi»Uuoyed  b; 
the  audience!  It  made  lio  dilTM^  w^ethe  . 
me  warbler  was  for  the  nioni5»r5Ti  Alpine 
lad  ” or  just  a vague,  undescribcd,  unticketed, 
unlabeled  individual,  with  tho  gift  of  marvel- 
ous insulation.  The  graduate  sat  in  lus  seat, 
and  beads  of  enjoyment  stood  on  his  forehead, 
called  out  from  tho  interior  of  his  system  by  a, 
series  of  blood-curdling  yells  that  would  have 
made  an  Indian  blush  lor  his  own  impotency. 

To  the  graduate : „ 

Compar’d  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame. 

*% 

Are  ciee  clubs  still  entertained  after  the  con- 
cert by  the  graduates  in  each  town  chosen  as 
tho  scene  ot  musical  operation?  What  “ feeds  ” ; 
thorn  were,  the  feeds  of  twenty  years  ago!  If 
tlie  lungs  ol  the  singers  suffered  from  bravo,  j 

athletic  and  misguided  vocal  efforts  the  livers  I 
wero  still  more  touched  by  tlie  lavish  hospital-  ^ 
itv  of  the  graduates.  Good  old  days!  And  bet- i 
ter  nights!  Yet  bow  thoughtless  college  lel- 
lows  are.  I remember  in  some  Western  city  a 
Judge,  a graduate  of  the  college,  gave  a supper 
that  surpassed  the  dream  of  greedy  youth  ; ho 
descended  from  the  bonch  and  was  once 
more  a college  boy:  be  sang  and  joked 
ana  was  often  busy  in  that  mysterious 
operation  Known  in  alcoholic  terminology  as 
"opening  wine,”  a phrase,  hy  the  wav.  which 
annihilates  in  a breath  all  wines  save  one. 

Vi  the  quests  errateful?  It  seemed  so,  but 
they  were  hardly  off  the  doorstep  when  they  re- 
paid the  kindness  by  the  basest  ingratitude, 
lor  they  sane:  a serenade,  one  of  the  kind  m 
which  tho  tenor  breathes  aud  sous  and  shouts 
his  passion,  accompanied  by  a human  guitar 
with  its  la- a,  la.  la.  Jn-la-la\  this  kind  of  piece 
is  almost  always  sung  in  at  least  two  keys  at 
the  same  time. 

Now  college  glee  clubs  are  trained  carefully 
by  a professor.  The  boys  learn  intricate  pieces 
and  sing  ivith  more  art,  wnereas  formerly  col- 
lege song,  like  congregational  singidg,  was  dis- 
tinguished chieffy  for  its  heartiness.  To  the 
graduate  there  are  no  such  such  songs  as  the 

old  songs,  the  same  that  lie  assisted  ill  murder- 
ing on  festival  occasions. 

* * 

The  face  of  that  guitarist,  and  bis  name  is 
Legion,  haunts  me.  Is  there  any  scientific  ex- 
planation of  the  inevitable  temporary  change  ot 
countenance  m this  species  ot  public  perform- 
er? The  face  is  generally  a composite  ot 
the  executioner  and  the  victim.  Ihe  signal  for 
attack  on  tlie  strings  should  be  the  drooping  of 
a handkerchief.  ^ Hale. 


MUSIC. 


The  Thirteenth  Concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra. 

I This  was  the  program  of  the  Symphony  Con 
I cert  last  evening  in  Music  Hall:  Wener  j 

SympbonwNw  4.  mb  "'‘^Vaiige.i  °as' ' a 'ionraTstnck 

1Ut^pTauofo»r^TordiesL.-a  by  F.  B™o,n  (MS;,  hirst 

time) lierlloz; 

llakoczy  March 

Mr.  Paur  was  in  Ercles  vein.  Ihe  pertorm- 
ance.  of  the  symphony  was  characterized  chiefly 
by  a Virility  that  at  times  stepped  oyer  the  bor- 
der line  and  became  coarseness.  Take  tlia 
opening  measures  of  the  first  movement.  Zienv 
Uc’i langsam  ” Schumann  was  moit  carelnl  in 
his  dynamic  indications  in  these  measures, 
hut  Mr.  Paur  saw  almost  nothing  in  them 
hot  " a brave  forte:  or  lie  read 

them  through  a magnifying  glass,  and  romance 
ued  We  have  heard  the  ffomanze  played 

more  romantically  in  Music  Hal),  and  the  trio 

ofThe  Scherzo  has  been  given  her*  with  more 
tondernes,.  In  the  Finale,  the  slow  introduc- 
tion was  well  read  aud  performed  with  marked 

I effect;  but  the  modern  practice  of 
tune  of  three  measures  with  Frea‘'.e  roaiiy 
and  letling  the  rhythm  flag  *“paur  in 

I adequate  reason  was  follow ed  by  Mr.  ‘ d 
j the  allegro  (or  lebhaft  as  Schumann 
1 t0  can  it).  It  seems  now  to  no 

| ail  inflexible  rule  with  ronduclors  o tho 
advanced  school  to  make  a marked 

' theme.  Thereat  sinmws  who  cannot  ringulUj 
! gro  and  at  the  same  time  piano,  and  there  am 

so  ill  the  overture,  as  far  as  this  question  o 
sidlary  themes  was  concerned.  Bym- 

ph\mVwas°n^tUaHyay^u  °to  'I?e^bigh  st^n<'|a^ 
That  has  Characterized  the 

Lhnd  noble,  Wit  hoTrVappfauso  followed  tho 
finale  and  Mr.  Paur  was  recalled 


there  was  an  occasional  lack  Pr  ■ en 

1 he  pianist  en.l vein !-  1 tho orchestra 

^^»e=T&S^no  means 

lure* crew rV ed  ILriiis  Lisxt-Bmoni  Tnachme.  It  I 
| ‘ttr^on11  who  in  * percussion,  and 


tb ore  was  a most  diversified  cxk“?.J|'on,  nf  isky- 
sical  fireworks  from  cunnctn  crackers  to  sKy 
scraping  rockets,  from  pin-wheels  to  sat  nmees 
ot  imrifeate  construction.  Mr.  Busoni  did 
he  pleased  with  the  piano.  The  herder  the  ta.  . 
ihe  more  demoniac  fits  agility.  All  tor : 
technical  exercises,  known  as 
and  transcendental  wore  pl.yUiiigs  m 
his  fingers.  His  receotron  >ar& 

aud  the  applause  that  lollowea, 
feats  was  long  continued  and  |oudly  8us 

t -lined  The  evening,  when  Mr.  B»toiii  was  uu 

,‘ho  stage,  was  one  of  bravura  v.-Yher  than  o. 
temperament.  Mr.  Busoni  has  in  times  Pest  in 
thisPcity,  which  should  have  kept  him  as  l.er 
<dii von  risen  to  a greater  musical  height,  bo 
has  affoidod  an  audience  greater  and  Purer 
musical  Pleasure,  but  ho  has  never,  at  lesst  in 
mibiic  given  so  remarkable  an  exhibition  o 
Lodorn  technique  as  he  did  ~gALB. 


TOLSTOI’S  I.ETTEB. 

Count  Tolstoi  has  written  a remarkable! 
letter  on  the  lesson  of  the  great  Russian  fam- 1 
ine.  The  points  made  by  him  are  of  partic-j 
ular  application  to  existing  conditions  in 
Russia,  but  now  that  there  is  such  wide- 
spread’ suffering  in  the  United  States  and  on  | 
the  continent  of  Europe,  Tolstoi’s  letter  may 
he  profitable  in  suggestion,  even  if  it  seems 
at  first  merely  an  addition  to  the  large  stock  j 
of  political  chimeras. 

Tolstoi  does  not  regard  the  Russian  famine 
as  an  exceptional  or  temporary  visitation. 

To  him  the  causes  are  of  a permanent  char- 
acter, “for  which  we  ourselves  are  solely 
responsible.  These  causes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  anti-Christian  and  unbrotherly  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  cultured,  well-to- 
do  non- workers,  and  the  uneultured,  poor, 
laboring  classes,  wlio  habitually  suffer  from 
want,  deprivation,  misery,  but  whose  neces- 
sities have  attracted  our  attention  these  last 
two  years,  simply  because  they  happen  to  ; 
have  been  greater  than  usual.” 

Tolstoi  blames-  the  upper  class  for  hy- 
pocrisy and  falsehood  in  not  having  rebuked 
\ steadily  merchant,  manufacturer,  distiller. 
Government  official  and  landed  proprietor 
who  robbed  the  poor  directly  or  indirectly. 

He  then  declaims  against  the  wickedness  of 
such  false  life,  known  now  hy  tlie  wrong- 
doers to  bo  false,  and  draws  a conclusion 
that  to  many  will  seem  quixotic  as 

well  a7  against  several  well-known 
principles  of  political  economy,  f ‘e 
"dismal  science.”  He  says,  for. example, 

“we  all  know  that  whenever  wceexploit  tlie 
productive  labor  of  the  people  for  our  own 
benefit,  we  thereby  deprive  them  of  what  is 
necessary  for  their  bodily  existence  and  sup- 
port, and,  at  the  same  time,  we  increase  the 
burden  of  work  that  lias  already  reached  its 
utmost  limit.  Every  glass  of  vodka  we  drink, 
every  piece  of  meat,  butter,  sugar,  we  swal- 
low is,  on  the  one  hand,  so  much  taken  flora 
the  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much 
added  to  their  daily  labor.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theories 
of  Tolstoi,  the  daily  habit  of  his  life  forbids 
the  belief  that  he  is  merely  a rhetorician  or  a 
poseur.  He  sees  only  two  ways  of  escape 
one  for  the  wealthy,  non-working,  governing  f 
class  to  announce  frankly  apostacy,  not  ( 
merely  from  Christianity,  but  from  tlie  law  j 
of  humanity  and  justice,  and  boldly  to  tie-  | 
clare-  “We  are  in  possession  of  certain  ad- 
vantages and  privileges,  and  we  mean  at  any 
risk  to  keep  them.  They  who  wish  to  take 
then  away  from  us  will  have  to  measure 
their  strength  with  us.”  The  only  other 
way  of  escape  he  finds  is  “to  acknowledge 
the  injustice  of  tlie  present  order  of 
things,  to  cease  to  lie,  to  repent  not  merely  j 
in  words,  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  needy.  , 

But  not  as  during  these  last  two  years  with  I 

pecuniary  contributions  made  up  ot  money 
orb'inally  extorted  from  the  people  them- 
selves. * » * If  we  take  tlie  one  road  we 
thereby  doom  ourselves  to  a continued,  per- 1 
petual  lie,  to  a constant  fear  lest  the  he  should 
be  discovered,  and  to  an  ever  haunting  con- 
sciousness that  earlier  or  later  we  shall  be, 
hurled  from  the  position  we  so  selfish  > 
occupy  and  so  doggedly  defend.  H we  j 
take  the  other  road,  we  thereby  voluntarily 

confess  our  readiness  to  live  in  accordance 

with  what  we  preach  and  profess,  to  lead  the 
life  the  heart  and  mind  demand  ol  ns:  a life 

which  will  sooner  or  later  be  inaugurated,! 

not  by  us,  then  by  others, 

Wo  arc  no  longer  able  to  boast  that  in  the 
United  States,  or  at  least  in  our  largest  cit- 
ies, there  is  no  idle  wealthy  class;  and  al- 
though this  is  a government  of  tlie  people 
and  by  the  people,  it  is  not  always  a govern- 


merit  for  the  people!  The  entrariceThtothis" 
country  of  discontented  foreigners  wlio  ore 
against  ail  forms  government,  may 
work  no  harm;  for  is  the  common 

sense  of  this  nation  when  it  is  once 
awakened.  But  the  wild  theories  of  such 
disturbing  foreigners  find  almost  willing 
listeners  when  men  arc  hungry,  out  of  work 
and  see  their  wives  and  children  suffering. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  indorse  fully  or  even 
partially  all  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
Tolstoi  from  his  observations.  But  might 
not  the  idle  rich  of  this  country  ponder  seri- 
ously this  letter  of  Tolstoi  and  meditate 
their  duty  to  their  fellow-man? 


I 


KY  OF  1‘t^SUtE. 

Itjs^ald  ftmf  hospital  or  private  nurses 
! who' in  their  humane  zeal  have  not  aban- 
doned Wholly  tlie  thought  of  the  fasliionablo 
world  'br  subdued  the  natural  and  savage 
I instinct  for  finery,  wear  in  the  form  of"a 
bracelet  the  little  thermometer  which  tells 
the  temperature  of  a patient.  It  is  not  our 
I purpose  to  discuss  the  nature  or  the  taste  of 
I such  an  ornament.  The  fact,  however,  that 
there  is  such  a combination  of  the  practical 
I and  the  beautiful  suggests  the  invention  and 
the  adop!  ion  in  society  of  the  mercury  of 
pleasure,  of  the  thermometer  of  enjoyment. 

Here  is  a working  hypothesis.  Mrs.  Cheggs, 
Mrs.  Lorenzo  Cheggs,  is  a most  estimable 
Woman.  During  the  dark  days  of  her  hus- 
band she  proved  herself  a shining  light. 
Now  that  he  is  fairly  roasted  in  the  mid- 
year sun  of  financial  success  she  is  unspoiled, 

I simple,  a devoted  wife  and  mother.  But,  to 
! use  a good  old  phrase,  she  never  in  her 
| younger  days  enjoyed  a liberal  education. 

I Fond  of  amusement,  she  is  timid  in  outward 
! manifestation  of  pleasure. 

With  a keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  sheisin- 
j dined  to  smile  at  theatrical  favorites  who  are 
I taken  seriously  because  it  is  a fashion.  As  a 
girl  she  sang  sweetly  and  in  tune  simple 
songs,  and  to-day  she  cannot  understand  the 
applause  showered  on  the  unjust  as  -well  as 
the  just  when  they  scream  in  our  concert 
Halls.  She  often  wonders,  then,  whether  she 
I really  is  moved  pleasurably  when  she  ap- 
I plauds  with  her  neighbors;  she  sometimes 
| thinks  that  she  is  hypocritical  in  her  actions, 

! or  that  she  is  merely  the  victim  of  applausive 
j contagion.  Now,  if  Mrs.  Cheggs  should 
wear  one  of  these  thermometers,  say  in  a 
bracelet  with  the  bulb  against  her  fair  wrist, 
she  would  be  able  to  tell  the  honesty  of  her 
rapture.  For  the  scale  is  graduated  care- 
fully, from  utter  boredom  to  frenetic  delight. 

But  Mrs.  Cheggs  Is  one  of  many  hearty, 
whole-souled,  ingenuous  women  who  are 
able,  and  legitimately,  to  find  pleasure  in 
life.  There  are  other  women,  maids  and  ma- 
trons, who  are  like  unto  Agnes  Twysden 
the  girl  who  threw  Philip  Firinin  over, 
think,”  said  her  biographer,  Mr.  Thackeray, 

“ "’hen  very  much  excited  her  pulse  must 
have  gone  up  to  forty.  Her  blood  must  have 
been  a light  pink.”  To  such  women  this 
thermometer  is  worthless  ; but -they  will  not 
discourage  its  use,  for  the  exertion  would 
trouble  them. 

It  was  proposed  some  time  ago,  when  first 
there  was  talk  about  the  new  Music  Hall 
that  when  the  Symphony  Concerts  are 
moved  to  Falmouth  Street,  there  should  be 
a system  of  regulating  applause. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  are  ingenious, 
rather  than  practical,  such  as  the  idea  ad- 
vanced by  a superficial  reasoner,  that  the 
newspaper  critics  should  sit  together  in  a 
conspicuous  place  and  act  as  fugle  men ; an 
impracticable  scheme,  for  they  would  first 
be  obliged  to  agree  upon  a verdict,  taken  by 
.he  Austialian  ballot  system.  A committee 
chosen  by  the  M lyor  or  by  the  subscrib- 
ers to  the  ccncerts  has  been  men- 
tioned; and  it  seems  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  this  committee  to  display  colored 
lights;  truly  a cumbrous  system,  requiring 
of  the  hearer  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  code  of  signals.  But  the.  thermometer  is 
simple,  and  its  workings  are  unmistakable. 
Plain  or  ornamental  bracelets  of  this  charac- 
ter might  be  rented  for  an  evening  as  are 
opera  glasses.  Nor  need  any  man  blush  to 
be  detected  with  a bracelet  around  his  wrist. 

On  the  European  continent  it'is  the  fashion, 
particularly  in  Germany  and  in  Russia,  for 
fuen  to  wear  such  ornaments  as  love  tokens 
or  in  memory  of  departed  friends. 
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And  think,  if  the  use  of  this  thermometer 
were  general  how  little  by  little  society 
would  be  puqjffieft,  how  honesty  would  bo  en- 
couraged, and  how  there  would  be  a mer- 
curial making  f'b'r  general  and  individual 
righteousness! 

j The  Duval  Club  will  come  out  about  even, 
j "unless  they  are  put  to  he.yyy  expense  ii)  de- 
fending the  prosecutions  which  have  been  I 
brought.”  If  Col.  QockeroJH,  sah.  is  not  re-  j 
warded  handsomely},  the  Southern  boasted  j 
appreciation  of  ofatpij-y  4is  a snare  and  a de-  1 
lusiom 

Mr.  Sullivan’s  mastery  of  terse  and  graphic 
English  is  known  to  all.  In  his  comments 
on  the  late  fight  he  appears  in  a’ new  role, 
and  it  is  that  of  a dealer  in  euphemism. 
‘'Exhausted  nature  caused  my  defeat,”  said 
the  great  play  actor. 


Discussion  concerning  tea-drinking  may  be 
found  in  another  column  of  the  Journal.  The 
tea-habit  is  a confirmed  one  to  many,  who,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  himself,  are  “hardened 
and  shameless  tea-drinkers.” 

“The  diagnosis  was  made  in  perfect  sincer- 
ity, it  was  merely  a mistake.”  The  mtieut, 
by  this. way,  iiad  small-pox. 


I Here  and  there  someciub  has  a famous  loving 
cun  like  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  where  Hovey’s 
battered  sift  is  pa-se.t  about  as  a good  night  sa- 
j lute.— [Boston  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Ilovey’s  gift  was  to  the  Papyrus  Club. 
The  git t is  not  “battered.”  No  loving  cup 
I is  passed  about  at  j.  ftp  git.  Botolph  Club  “as 
ja  good  night  salute)’*  With  these  exceptions 
.allowed  the  paragraph  isipne  of  contempora- 
Ineous  human  interest. 
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Ouida’s  new  novel  is  entitled  “Two  Offend- 
ers.” Are  they  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher? 


This  is  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Paine, 

■ whose  services  in  aid  of  American  inde- 
pendence are  too  often  forgotten. in  abusing 
! him  for  his  writings  on  theological  subjects. 
Many  to-day  echo  the  epigram  of  a century 
ago : 

•'  Mere  lies  Tom  Taine,  who  wrote  til  liberty’s  defence, 

But  111  his  ’Age  of  Henson’  lost  his  'Common  Sense.’” 

Ironically  enough,  the  birthday  ot  Paine 
is  the  death-day  of  George  Ilf. 

Victor  Hugo,  with  his  Olympian  indiffer- 
ence concerning  accuracy,  speaks  in 
“Ninety-Three”  of  “Thomas  Payne,  an 
American  and  merciful.” 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  limes  calls  William  of  Germany  “a 
.snowman.”  “ lie  is  the  Henry  Irving  of  the 
Old  World’s  political  stage.  He  possesses  a 
most  spacious  proscenium  and  has  the  best 
stock  company  and  largest  corps  of  superbly 
drilled  supers  and  the  finest  stock  of  proper- 
ties. With  all  these  advantages  he  unites  a 
line  dashing  genius  for  novel  dramatic  sensa- 
tions and  effects,  and  he  has  a pretty  senti- 
ment of  his  own.” 


Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick  will  conduct  the 
pet  form  an  cos  of  his  operetta,  “Tabasco,” 
this  week  at  the  Tremont,  and  Mr.  Horatio 
W.  Parker  will  swing  the  stick  at  the  per- 
formance of  his  “ Iiora  novissima,”  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  next  Sunday  night.  The 
old  question  may  be  now  revived:  “Should 

a composer  conduct  his  own  work  ?” 

Twenty  years  ago  Dancia  andGounod  dis- 
puted this  point,  and  the  former’s  pamphlet 
of  seven  pages  is  still  worth  reading.  Dancia 
made  these  points.  (1)  The  usurpation  by  the 
composer  compromises  seriously  the  author- 
ity of  the  regular  conductor.  (2)  The  com- 
poser that  leads  acts  against  the  interest  of 
I llis  wor*{»  f°r  lle  cannot  develop  the  resources 
I of  the  orchestra,  nor  is  he  likelv  to  be  cool 
and  calm.  Gounod’s  last  word  in  the  matter 
was  this:  “If  the  composer  is  alive,  the 
conductor  is  the  delegate  of  his  wishes ; if  the 
composer  is  dead,  the  conductor  is  the  dele- 
gate of  tradition ;”  which  is  all  rather  epi- 
grammatic than  lull  of  any  real  meaning. 

The  British  Matron  is  shocked  at  the  late 
brutality  in  Florida.  And  of  what  nation 
praj,  was  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry  ? And 
who  were  the  ciiief  supporters  of  the’Pelicau 
Club? 


It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  Thomas  Hardy, 
the  novelist  of  singular  individuality,  in  the 

act  of  collaboration  with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hen- 
nikor,  a spinner  of  “society”  yarns. 

Mr.  Corbett  has  quaffed  mightily  of  the  cup 
of  human  joy.  No  philanthropist,  no  patriot, 
no  statesman,  ever  called  forth  in  New  York 
such  enthusiasm  as  that  of  Saturday  night 
when  Jim  had  to  fight  his  way  across  the 
floor  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the  ringside.” 


J he  building  rocked.  “ The  ladies  who  were 
present  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm.” 
Of  course  there  was  an  “ovation,”  and  the 
elder  Corbett  was  affected  deeply.  The  only 
approach  to  this  tumultuous  scene  was  the 
last  spasm  of  Paderewski  mania  when  the 
steamer  bore  the  pianist  from  New  York. 

As  Mr.  Corbett  will  honor  Boston  with  his 
presence  this  week,  we  hasten  to  assure  him 
of  our  most  distinguished  consideration.  We 
always  knew  that  he  would  conquer,  and  we 
would  not  cross  him  for  the  world  in  his 
wildest  whim  or  most  extravagant  statement. 

The  cutting  off  two  months  pay  from  the 
salary  of  the  French  Deputy  who  shouted 
“Vive  la  commune”  will  undoubtedly  be 
more  efficacious  than  a sentence  to  martyr- 
crowning  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Irving’s  speech  Saturday  night  was 
almost  as  solemn  as  a death-bed  farewell, 
and  yet  he  found  time  to  mention  a " second 
engagement”  before  he  really  says  “Good- 
by.” 

The  umbrella  is  considered  by  the  superfi- 
cial an  instrument  of  peace  and  protection, 
but  as  it  is  carried  frequently  in  our  streets 
it  is  more  dangerous  than  razor,  battle-axe, 
rapier,  broad-sword  or  dagger.  One  estima- 
ble person,  when  there  is  a crowd,  puts  it 
under  his  arm  as  though  it  were  a book,  and 
only  the  caution  of  the  one  following  pre- 
I vents  tlie  joining  of  eye  with  pointed  tip. 
Another  brandishes  it  with  a side-long  vig- 
orous motion  as  though  he  handled  a switch 
in  a lonely  forest  path. 

h tom  India  to  Abyssinia  the  umbrella  is 
the  sign  of  royalty,  and  a mighty  monarch 
according  to  Hindu  fabulists  is  he  that  has 
brought  the  whole  earth  under  the  shadow 
of  one  umbrella.  But  Orientals  do  not  stab 
and  spear  and  poke  and  thrash  their  street 
companions  with  this  badge  of  royal  state. 


n t/  ®carlet;  Letter,”  an  opera,  text  by 
G.  P.  Lathrop  and  music  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  will  be  given  in  New  York  next 
. ,'Vi11  operatic  tradition  be  followed? 
V ill  Chilling  worth,  the  revenger,  sin-  bass 
1 and  Mr.  Dinunisdale  tenor?  Hester  should 
be  an  alto,  with  a full,  melancholy,  sunset 
i voice. 

Ihe  many  particulars  given  by  the  editors 
ol  tailor  depar.ments  in  the  newspapers,  ihe 
j particulars  concerning  the  proper  “ad  just- 
ment of  ueck  wear”  recall  Leech’s  man  in 

Punch  who  achieved  his  “miraculous”  tie  by 

giving  his  whole  mind  to  it/* 
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Tabasco,”  a burlesque  opera  in  two  acts,  text 
oy  K.  A.  Barnet  and  music  bv  G.  W.  Chadwick 
was  given  last  evenin'  by  the  First  Corps 
Cadets  at  the  fremont  T.u  atm.  It  was  the  first 
fiU,  ,,1C,PerforlIlance-  llle  cast  was  as  follows : 

a Spanish  Trader ' 

• (Jrand  Vizier n a 

; wtVJIU?,'£e,.n’  JI,ijor  Homo »■  S ' 

Willie  Winkle,  the  Blindman j Walker  n- 

JaatMug  Larry,  the  Lamemun...  J’  v il  lh'r,- 

I fanma.  the  beautiful  Slave Edward  Be  k 

Lola,  Marco’s  ns.er  , ,Slk 

Ihls  lieen-A,  a third  term  liarem  favorite.',  .^l!  C.  Benton 
As  Mr.  Barnet  said  in  his  speech  last  night  to 
the  audience,  the  Cadet  'theatricals  is  now  a 
Boston  institution.  That  this  is  no  vain  boast 
was  shown  by  the  large  and  brill. ant  audience 
I and  by  the  attention  paid  to  every  word  and 
j ev,°iUUon  on  the  stage. 

! Lie,  B 01  ,this  operetta  is  founded  on  a good 
a d uhrlhnn  f'  of  the  Bey  Of  Tan  tier  for  hot 
demur  mi  ^ ' J0-' 1,1  a l,,cky  moment  for  tho 
despairing  cook,  labisoo  tires  the  Bov's  heart 

'indrtheUooAk’ tt*e  tj0tt'e  is5oon  exhausted, 

bn/o  L r,/'  lf?  1S  a*a“>  111  danger  until 
«,La,C0I<  ent  110  a*aln  meets  with  the  mysteri- 
dTcou™?thPnrveyor,of  the  tropical  in vieorator. 

1 hear  of  ?Lthv  ■’?  a ‘°ve  story-  and  the  sweet- 
tl?«  K«Ar’lli9  barlto"e  18  a temporary  inmate  of 
; the  Bey  s harem,  much  to  the  rage  of  a Boston 
Brown mgite,  who  rules  it  wru,  a rod  of  Aon 
escapes,  pursuits,  and  the  confirmed 
at  itfViv’m<iertCan  e?-Uy  1 in  the  action,  which 
ann  ul  !,  1S-  lhu\  lhere  are  »°°d  lincs, 
hflVt  r fri*!0  thaf  are  not  particularly 

i '.  S’ , AU  Jn  a11  there  is  the  stuff  for 

: and  when  more  experienced 
hoM  ot  , 7,,,rS<V  111  the  fatting  of  pares  take 
t.  i L/,-1’  « framework  may  well  serve  for 
5 ™ T ofE,  of  verbal  pyrotechnics  and  the 
a ay  of  urotesejue  scenes. 

for  ;iui*arSioi;  has  written  some  clever  music 
, retto,  music  that  is  neither  too 
; songht-out  nor  too  flippant.  The  opening 
chorus  is  animated  and  not  without  in.’enuny 
” r;UK1>zl"r  s “°n*  therc  ar«  amusing 
touches  in  the  accompaniment.  The  Basha's 
not  among,  the  most  successful  of  tho 
numbers.  file  Letter  chorus”  Is  pleasing 
arid  hatimas  song  is  the  most  striking  of  ihe 
solo  numbers.  The  "Gem  of  the  Orient” 
chorus  does  not  rise  much  above  a common- 
place ensemble  of  operetta.  The  first  move- 
ment of  the  finale  has  more  character  than  the 
waltz  that  lollows.  The  music  of  tlie  second 
act  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  oporotta.  the 
best  part  of  the  work.  The  opening  chorus, 
the  bolero,  the  ngaudon  are  effective,  and  the 
plantation  song,  as  well  as  the  Irish  -ong 
pleases  by  its  artful  simplicity.  Without  being 
ungracious  to  tlie  Cadets,  it  may  he  rem  rke.l 
justly  that  in  the  hands  of  more  exoerior red 
and  competent  singers  the  music  would  have  a 
better  opportunity  for  generous  and  hearty  ap- 
preciation. . - 


; w i*  natural,  th-.>  pvrformxi'i  i*at  evening 
i more  successful  in  acii.ui  than  in  some.  i »f 
^r*  " hit  a carried  off  the 
T“*  oiu‘rus®'  *•<*  »“l«  with  'pint, 
ami  there  were  nut  a Terr  low  aim*.  Mr.  Matmm 
vrjs  unny  m tlie  Uev.  *na  Mr.  Unmet,  nit  i.nigli 
.,,ot  .**.  fjt-  amused.  •specUil*  in 
the  Intreduotioa  of  ureet  t!  e Old  Man  with  a 
omue.  n aotnr  originally  competed  for  the 
fRpyrus  Cluh.  Mr.  Inns  did  it 
"ti  **  . , l,'-e  su.ee'*  ot  i he 

^ret:>,  nud  -Mr.  Benton  acted  with  intent 
. eoecjnliies  Dlaas.fi  greatly,  and 
M*'*r*.  nud  be  it  ton  and  t .«  bad  it  w.-re 

- il|,l  I **  111  4n!*  *F*,n*  Ihe  march  «n 
l ‘ **‘'CUtru.  a>.d  tue  stave  management 

npod^hoat  wa*  exosdlenv.  Nor  mud  the  dance  1 
i tue  b anrar*  b*  pui-e.l  by  unnoticed.  Mr. 
nadwex  directed  n ith  authority  and  ' r. 
ilu  swunv  in*  Mick  With  effect  diirinv  tlie 
l allies.  ihe  audience c tv,-  m hit  and  hearty 
ns  ol  de.nrhi.  and  at  the  end  M-'sr-.  Ilarnrn 
dwicK  ami  Seymour  were  called  before  tlie 
.rtHin.  l be  librct.  i«i  au.1  tue  ('ouuwer 
'Urne.t  tha  it*.  I lie  Cadets  may  well  bo  cou- 
_ u;ateQ  ou  the  deserved  success. 


In  answer  to  correspondents  in  neighbor-  | 
ng  towns  we  offer  the.  following  suggestions.  | 
t must  first  be  understood  that  no  visitor 
diould  shrink  from  using  one  of  our  street  j 
ars  on  account  of  timidity.  The  actual 
.anger  of  this  species  of  locomotion  has  been 
sly  exaggerated. 

These  suggestions  are  in  reference  to  the 
c*nifert  of  the  passenger.  If  on  arriving  at 
the  railway  station  you  take  a street  car  for 
your  destination  of  two  or  two  and  a half 
miles,  you  should  provide  yourself  with 
..chocolate  in  bars,  a pleasing  nutriment  in 
ease  you  are  stalled  some  distance  from  a 
restaurant.  Canned  meats  as  a rule  are  not 
satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
of  opening  in  a crowded  car.  Some  experi- 
enced travelers  still  prefer  pemmican. 

X flask  of  old  brandy  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  case  of  physical  exhaustion.  A 
Jbnrometer  and  a thenpometer  distend  tlie 
pockets  and  are  of  little  practical  use,  as  the 
temperature,  except  in  rare  instances,  re- 
mains the  same-  Reading  matter  should  be 
^selected  carefully.  Do  not  choose  a pessi- 
mistic book,  and  leave  ‘‘Tlie  Trials  of  Trav- 
elers” and  “The  Book  of  Martyrs”  at 
home.  Maybewon  the  Horse  and  “The  Tri- 
umphs of  Electricity  ” would  furnish  consid- 
erable amusement.  The  old-fashioned  novel 
be  found  of  more  utility  than  the  modem 
short  story.  “Clarissa  Harlowe,’’  for  in- 
stance, or  the  “Three  Guardsmen”  series’ 
will  beguile  many  a weary  hour. 

Wear  such  clothing  as  you  would  put  on 
for  a long  sleigh  ride.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  take  an  extra  supply  of  linen. 

i \o  wonder  that  Mr.  James  Means  of  this 
city  prefers  the  thought  of  aerial  locomotion 
acd  dreams  constantly  of  aeroplanes  and 
a<>r  curves.  An  interesting  pamphlet  writ- 
».  a by  him  and  entitled  “Tlie  Problem  of 

X^Iarfflight,”  has  just  been  published  here. 
Mr.  Moans,  after  telling  ot  experiments  by 
■?i  . :.;i:  nthul  »i  -Prussia  and  by  himself  at 

*n.>roet,  appeals  to  the  people’s  love  of 
>ort  as  a way  of  arriving  at  the  solution  of 
the  stated  problem.  “ Tobogganing  on  ice 
we  can  have  only  a lew  weeks  in  the  year; 
tobogganing  on  air  i*  possible  at  all  seasons. 
Whin  we  have  made  our  aeroplanes  or  aero- 
curves  automatic  in  their  steering  action, 
flight  like  Ltlienthal’s  will  be,  to  say  the 
least,  no  more  dangerous  than  foot  ball  and 
quite  as  interesting.” 

Women  who  would  fain  vote  often  and  for 
everything  and  everybody  for  against  every- 
thing and  everybody)  should  adopt  at  once  a 
, vegetable  diet;  for  litb  Chinese  believe  that 
liemale  vegetarians  will  be  transformed  into 
p ep  i»  the  great  hereafter:  and  the  Chinese  j 
ire  an  intelligent  people. 

In  one  respect  Old  Boston  is  very  much 
le"  attractive  than  its  namesake  across  the 
Atlantic.  Its  natural  surroundings  are  de- 
Idedly  unlovely  and  uninteresting.  A|>- 
pro.tched  from  any  quarter,  the  prospect  Is 
the  same.  I*lat  land,  unbroken  by  the 
merest  pimple  of  a hill,  stretching  as  far  as 
toe  eye  can  range.— [All  tlie  Year  Round. 

Tlie  new*  of  tlie  death  of  Roslna  Yoke* 
will  excite  a feeiing  of  personal  loss  in  the 
breast  of  every  theatre-goer  who  has  laughed 
with  her  and  admired  her  wholcsomeness 
and  gram-.  She  was  the  opitotne  of  good 
nature  and  innocent  mirth.  Her  range  may 
have  been  limited,  but  It  was  of  rare  in- 
dividuality. The  stage  and  the  world  at 
Urge  mourn  the  departure  of  a sweet,  honest 
, and  rharitahle  son!. 

1 wa*  in  the  month  of  January  that  .\ 

■y  wrote,  i.m  years  ago,  “ Does  M 
jh  In  the  night?  Two  or  three  sn; 
led  In  her  barley-water  or  tea-water, 
site  drink.*,  might  be  of  great ! 
ice  to  her;  taken  In  time  they  have  done 
onderful  cure*.  She  mu  it  know  nothing  of 
They  give  no  manner  of  taste.”  Jf  any 
-fern  be  appalled  by  such  superstition,  let 
look  over  the  famous  book  by  K.  F.  Paul- 
shed  at  an  earlier  date,  and  good 
Delaoy's  potion  will  seem  wholesome 
La  table. 


Apropos  of  the  introduction  of  electrical 
power  in  tlie  press  room  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  that  newspaper  assures  the  public 
Unit  there  is  no  possible  danger  to  any  work- 
man. The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  then  adds:  “In 
America  things  are  slightly  different;  and 
there,  no  doubt,  every  encouragement  would 
be  afforded  an  editor  to  immolate  himself  on 
a thousand  volts,  to  provide  sensational  copy 
for  his  staff.  At  the  same  time  the  contents 
bills  might  be  expected  to  teem  with  graphic 
headlines  so  long  as  a man  was  left.  The 
following  is  tlie  pattern:  «*•»«■ 

‘ Dying  Speech  of  Printer  PodsnapI 
He  Went  to  Glory  in  ablaze  of  Blue  Light!’ 

‘Foreman  Figgis  Touched  a Button! 

Ho  Jumped  Fifty  Feet  and  Will  Never  Touch 
Another.’ 

•The  Smallest  Office  BoyGoes  Tew  Close! 

Ho  Hasn't  Time  to  Say  His  Prayers  Before  the 
Lightning  Grabs  Him— Affecting  Scene  at  the 
Bedside,  E:c.,  etc.’ 

That  is  what  we  should  have  in  America, 
very  likely.  But  we  are  lily-livered  and  lack 
pluck.” 

The  story  of  a train  robber  who  concealed 
himself  within  astuffed  buffalo  should  appeal 
quickly  to  tlie  dramatic  realist  of  to-day.  A j 
play  could  be  easily  manufactured  on  paral- 
lel lines.  The  train  robber  is  the  villain ; 
the  express  messenger  is  tlie  hero  ; and  there 
should  be  a practical  stuffed  buffalo  with 
glass  eyes.  The  curtain  should  fall  on  the 
hero  astride  of  the  robber.  The  heroine 
need  not  appear  in  this  scene.  Neither  the 
buzz-saw  nor  the  “human  bridge”  would 
surpass  this  realistic  episode  in  interest. 

")  a-v't-  p ^ 

Chicago  does  well  in  retaining  the  Thomas 
orchestra.  Jt  will  be  remembered  that  its 
once  hated  rival,  Cincinnati,  is  said  to  have 
lost  the  great  leader,  because  gentlemen  ; 
prominent  in  artistic  circles  insisted  on  his 
beating  time  with  a ham. 

( 

Yale  begins  early.  “Graduate  coaehers” 
are  already  sending  out  discouragiug  re- 
ports about  the  crew. 

With  Mr!  Chadwick’s  “Tabasco”  at 
the  Tremont,  Mr.  Parker’s  “ Hora  Novis- 
sima  ” at  Music  Hall  next  Sunday  night,  and 
Mr.  Loefller’s  new  piece  for  ’cello  and  or- 
chestra, this  is  truly  a marked  week  for  Bos- 
ton composers. 

Whether  Mrs.  Nordica  really  turned  up 
her  chiseled  nose  at  the  idea  of  singing  in 
Mr.  Parker’s  work  is  best  known  by  the  fair 
wearer  of  the  said  nose.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  last  season  she  sang  at  the  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  “Phoe- 
nix Expirans,”  and  contributed  largely 
thereby  to  its  success. 


The  Bey— Cali  me  a cab. 

'1  he  Vizier— You  are  a cab.  See? 

—[Mr.  Barnet  in  “Tabasco.” 
And  thus  does  Mr.  Barnet  in  borrowing 
spoil  a good  story.  It  was  W.  S.  Gilbert  who 
in  the  evening  dress  worn  by  those  that 
serve  and  are  served  was  once  mistaken  for  a 
servant  and  asked  to  call  a cab.  “ You  are  a 
four-wheeler,  sir,”  was  the  ready  reply. 
“ What  do  you  mean  ? ’’  was  the  angry  ques- 
tion. “ Why,  you  told  me  to  call  a cab,”  said 
Gilbert,  “and  you  certainly  are  not  a han- 
som.” 


Poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett!  The  reporter 
follows  them  like  a sleuth-hound.  A palpi- 
tating public  breathes  easier  at  the  news  that 
Mr.  Corbett  ate  for  his  breakfast  “mutton 
chops,  soft  boiled  eggs,  fried  potatoes,  muf- 
fins, toast  and  coffee.”  His  wife  ate  her 
steak  “rare.”  Alasl  there  is  nothing  said 
about  salt,  pepper  or  butter.  The  eminent 
play-actor,  a modest  man,  must  be  surely 
averse  to  such  publicity,  and  he  probably 
exclaims  in  tlie  words  of  the  poet:  “Why 
does  tlie  white  man  follow  my  tracks?” 

1 may  dwell  in  marble  halls,  but  I won’t  make 
partv  calls. 

So  society  considers  me  a jay; 

And  my  straw  hat  I will  wear  till  the  snow  Is  in 
the  air. 

For  I do  not  cure  wliat  other  people  say; 

And  I listen  with  a smile,  when  they  guy  me 
on  my  style. 

For  1 do  not  care  what  other  people  say. 

bo  sings  the  Pasha  in  “Tabasco,”  and 
many  who  laugh  ind  applaud  envy  the  inde- 
pendence. ' / 

The  new  LAcss  Club  rooms  need  a 
thorough  warming.  Chess  is  considered  by 
the  world  at  large  as  a cold  game. 

Oscar  Wilde’s  play  is  full  of  epigrams. 
Now  an  epigram  is  generally  an  ingenious 
way  of  stating  a lie. 

Tlie  few  but  picturesque  Jacobites  In  town, 
who  fashion  themselves  after  a Van  Dych 
picture  and  will  never  forgive  that  low  fellow, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  are  reminded  respectfully 
that  this  is  the  death-day  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  th  : unfortunate  Pretender, 
who  in  hi*  later  yean  gave  himself  up  to 
boozing.  Yesterday,  by  the  way,  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  “ martyrdom  ” of  Charles 
J.  Truly  this  is  a -ad  week  for  our  local 


This  is  the  feast  day  of  St.  Peter  Nolasco, 
who  by  his  good  works  made  himself  offen- 
sive to  Satan.  The  saint  had  a habit  of  pass- 
ing over  the  sea  in  his  cloak.  One  long 
remembered  night  he  went  into  church  and 
found  angels  singing  the  service. 

Tlie  conciseness  of  telegraphic  dispatches 
again  induces  painful  doubt.  There  is  some 
mysterious  trouble  at  Yale,  and  “an  out- 
break is  feared  at  the  annual  Glee  Club 
concert.’’  Is  the  singing  as  bad  as  all  that? 

~bC  (r~  ‘ ~ 

MR.  SLIVINSKIS  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Josef  Slivinski  gave  the  third  of  his  piano 
recitals  in  Music  tiali  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  progr  tm  was  as  follows: 

3’ l”  iUlt necthovon 

N'oeiarneJ^Wfc^No!  a'a . . . Mendelssohn 

J'.rude— On.  lu.  So.  6.'.... ...I'.”"."'..'".  I 

1- Chopin 


Valsd— On.  hr.  No.  I 

l'oloiiaihc — Op.  44 

Jtondo 

M oment,  Musical 

Viilat:  AlleniiUiile 

< 'racov.oiuie,  On.  14,  No.  0.7. 
liurcarolle 


Mozart 

Schubert 

Kublnstein 

Paderewski 

uhitpeom,  H0..Sroue;::::"v;::;::;;.”"[[v.s?!?!!'^Lu^ 
Air.  Slivinski  played  brilliantly  in  the  ia. tar 
i art  of  the  program.  His  linger  work  iu  the 
earlier  numbers  was  oiten  admirable,  and  all  in 
all  ho  appeared,  perhaps,  to  greater  advantage 
than  at  the  previous  recitals,  it  would  appear 
from  his  present  perionnanco  that  l.s  had  de- 
voted himself . ill  Uie  Past  chiefly  to  tile  acquisi- 
tion ot  technique,  or  rather  mechanism,  ami 
that  he  had  not  developed  carelullv  hu  musical 
nature.  His  piaying  is  deficient  m 
dei>hii ; and  it  is  singularly  ire©  irorn  sanuou- 
ness  or  any  display  ot  emotion,  .Now,  when  a 
Pianist  is  neitner  intellectual,  emotional  nor 
sensuous,  he  is  in  a parlous  state.  tVo  have 
passed  the  time  when  any  mere  digital  dex- 
terity could  win  tlie  applause  ot  the  judicious 
.technique  now  runs  in  the  streets. 

I ne  characterless  style  of  Mr.  Slivinski  is 
seeu  at  once  lu  his  playing  of  Beethoven  and 
Lliopm.  the  notes  are  oiten  liea.ty,  yes  eo- 
gahliy  played:  but  there  is  noperiume,  no'  pas- 
sion, no  soul.  T.keihe  polonaise  by'diopii 
lor  instance.  Mr.  S.ivmsKi  pounded  consider- 
s u i v and  Lnadtj  u hoot  dual  of  poiiier;  but  wiihth 
UmYhini??ry’  prouU'  melanciioly  grandeur  o i 

From  the  technical  standpoint,  Air.  Slivinski 
has  yet  considerable  to  le  rn  about  rhythm  and 
tne  use  ol  the  pedals,  liiere  is  o conservatory, 
royal  or  repub. lean,  wiieie  passion  and  c .wa- 
le ,i  can  be  taught  to  pupils,  aiou-j  or  m cla-ses 
unless  ■ ne  pupus  were  b m with  emperament' 
And  without  lemparament,  absolute  technical 
periection  is  as  notnmg. 

Mr.  Slivinski  will  give  a recital  in  Music  Hall 
Saturday  afternoon.  Feb.  6. 

i’HiLip  Hale. 


This  is  the  festival  of  St.  Bridget  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  in  585  that  she  founded  her  cell.  ;i 
And  she  rules  us  to-day. 

This  is  also  the  festival  of  St.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch.  Listen  to  the  quaint  and  simple 
language  of  his  chronicler.  “This  holy  man 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts— a martyrdom  to  which  he  submitted 
with  the  usual  resignation  and  joy.  What 
was  left  of  the  feeble  old  man  was  carefully 
brought  back  to  Antioch.  ” 

He  was  sanguine  indeed  who  wrote  years 
ago,  “In  February  the  sun  attains  consider- 
able power,  and  finally  dispels  the  cold  of 
winter.  ” 


f 


Tli is  controversy  between  Mrs.  Lillian 
Nordica,  singer,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Parker,  com- 
poser, in  which  harsh  words  are  interchanged 
at  a reasonable  distance,  is  all  about  the 
musical  setting  of  “the  rhythm  of  Bernard 
de  Morlaix  on  the  celestial  country,”  and  on 
the  blessed  joy  of  tlie  elect.  After  listening 
to  the  statements  of  the  two  musicians  the 
choir  will  please  sing: 

**  Earth's  turmoils  ended  are. 

Strife,  and  reproach,  and  war, 

No  more  annoying: 

Children  of  blessedness 
Tlielr  heritage  of  peace 
Freely  enjoying.” 


it  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  and,  indeed,  all  con- 
cerned, thus  enjoy  free  advertising. 

Mr.  Carothers  is  not  the  first  who  has,  with  ! 
or  without  reason,  assailed  the  reputation  of 
a New  England  town.  Years  ago,  in  one  of  f 
his  earliest  novels,  Air.  Henry  James  wrote  a 
famous  line  of  cool  malignity  against  North-  j 
amptoi),  Alass.  Tho  caricature  of  life  in  a S 
Pape  Cod  town  is  of  more  recent  date,  and  j 
the  resentment  of  the  inhabitants  is  still  ! 
alive.  But  how  many  remember  Col.  De  j 
Forest’s  satiric  description  in  “Aliss  Rav- 
i nel’s  Conversion  ’’  of  New  Ilavdn  Society? 
Here  is  his  pen-portrait  of  a belle  of  that 
town:  “Thin-lipped,  hollow-cheeked,  nar- 
row-chested, with  only  one  lung  and  an  in- 
termittent digestion, without  a single  rounded 
outline  or  graceful  movement,  she  was  a 
sad  example  of  what  the  New  England  east 
winds  can  do  in  enfeebling  and  distorting  the 
human  form  divine.  Even  her  smile  was  a |! 
woful  phenomenal ; it  seemed  to  be  rather  a 1 
symptom  of  pain  than  an  expression  of  pleas- 
ure ; it  was  a kind  of  griping  smile,  like  that  i 
of  an  infant  with  the  colic.”  Col.  De  Forest 
lived  to  repent  the  satire.  Jt  is  not  likely 
that  Air.  Carotheis  will  visit  Belchertown 
this  cpming  summer. 


' I 


arc  now  printed  at  Phillips  Exeter 
milar  form.”  'When  Dr.  Gideon  L 
ruled  In  his  strength,  it  was  hiscus- 
[inake  this  announcement  at  the  ho- 
of the  school  year:  “Gentlemen, 
k no  rules  at  Exeter  until  they  are 


pan  ion  in  was  invented  in  Boston. 

is  it  that  tile  majority  of  authors 
l they  read  in  public  declaim  so  mod- 
|hat  they  cannot  be  heard?  Are 
i timid  in  the  presence  of  publishers? 

i singular  fact  that  in  our  time  adven- 
ts are  generally  reported  as  possessing 
llthof  golden  hair,  sparkling  eyes,  avi- 
Ts  disposition  and  a strangely  attractive 
lagnetic  voice.”  In  olden  years,  among 
l ions,  blondes  were  regarded  as  messen- 
|om  the  gods.  Are  all  brunettes  sedate, 
|ed,  brass-voiced  ? Perish  the  thought. 

refusal  of  the  Waltham  Board  of 
to  allow  a plumber  to  do  work,  even 
Itbing,  recalls  the  line:  “I  fear  the  j 
“even  when  they  offer  gifts." 

t •, 

Ions,  cleserrptipns  and  character 
lof  the  ideal  Librarian  for  our  Public 
[are  now  made  and* drawn  in  the 
lers  and  in  conversation.  The  man 
Rbed  would  be  the  eightli  wonder  of 
|rld.  He  must  have  ripped  with 
and  socked  with  Socrates ; lie 
"now  what  the  little  hoy  and  the 
icrly  maiden  and  the  dea3‘  game  sport  all 
ju.  ish  to  read.  He  must  know  all  languages 
nd  be  “in  touch"  with  humanity.  Curi- 
ously enough,  no  one  has  yet  remarked  in 
'public  that  the  new  Librarian  should  know 
} above  all  how  to  jjgt  along  amicably  with 
the  Trustees.  * 


This  is  Candlemas  Day.  In  Scotland  they 
I used  to  celebrate  it  by  a foot  ball  match,  and 
’ in  many  countries  Umre'  were  quaiut  ob- 


servances. The  su[fi 
throughout  Christen' 
and  it  may  he  even 
weather. 

**If  Candlemas  Day  bi 
The  half  o'  winter’s  to  dome  and  mair 
H Candlemas  Day  be  wet,  and  foul. 

The  half  o’  winter's  gas je  at  Yule.” 


.tion  was  universal 
hat  this  day  was, 
a key  to  future 

jf  and  fair. 


Here  is  another  rhyin^liat  contradicts  in 
a measure  the  preceding  one : 

••When  Caiul^raas  Day  is  come  and  gone 
The  snow  lies  on  a hot  stone.” 


Here  is  still  another: 

“Tl.e  hind  had  as  lief  see 
His  wife  on  the  bier, 

As  that  Candlemas  Day 

Should  be  pleasant  and  clear.” 


In  Germany  they  have  these  proverbs: 
“The  shepherd  would  rather  see  tiie  wolf 
. ‘ nter  his  stable  on  Candlemas  Day  than  the 
£sut>.’’  The  other  proverb  runs  as  follows: 
V‘The  badger  peeps  out  of  his  hole  on  Can- 
[ fllenias  Day,  and  when  he  finds  snow  walks 
abroad,  lmt  if  he  sees  the  sun  shining  fie 
'raws  back  into  his  hole.” 


All  these  rhymes,  and  indeed  the  feast  of 
/the  purification  of  the  Virgin,  celebrated 
'with  a great  display  of  candles,  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  certain  fathers  of  the  church  and 
busy  antiquarians,  to  be  traced  to  Pagan 
days. 


14  we  are  starving,  and  while  we  are  here  assem- 
bled trying  to  get  our  rights,  rich  people  are  having  their 
dogs  clipped  and  paying  *5  for  it,  as  I read  in  a morning 
riper,  lean  show  you  people  lying  dead  from  starva- 
tion and  rich  men  swilling  champagne  at  g5  a quart.* 
— tMre.  Gurney  on  15 ostou  Common. 

The  price  paid  for  champagne  is  a little 
b j.li,  hut  let  that  pass.  The  substance  of 
tiie  speech  has  been  sounded  down  the  ages. 
The  answer  that  “These  things  were  always 
:o;  they  must  always  be  so,”  may  be  a tra- 
in ; but, is  it  any  answer  to  the  great  social 
robleru  that  has  taxed  philosophers  in  vain 
t id  driven,  as  in  the  French  Devolution,  the 
iippressed,  the  deserving  needy,  as  well  as 
‘■blatherskites  and  the  vicious  to  bloody  deeds  ? 

f What’s  this  story  about  the  Art  Museum 
.ejecting  miniatures  of  historical  value? 

Representative  Day’s  bill  prohibiting  a 
licensed  l^uor  dealer  from  taking  pay  from 
for  liquor  furnished  another  will 
riment,  hut  it  revives  the  whole 
>f  treating.  It  is  a noticeable  fact 
|emen  of  bibulous  propensities  who 
,t  are  the  loudest  in  denunciation 
inti-treating  movement.  Reckless 
rim inate  treating  is  a peculiarly 
habit,  and  it  is  regarded  by  some 
[itution  that  should  be  recognized 
nstitution  and  defended  to  the  last 
Lit  it  is  a silly  source  of  debt  and 
ess. 


owa  they  propose  to  prohibit  news- 
lom  publishing  the  details  of  prize 
founds.  The  next  move  will  be  to 
reading  of  any  report  from  the  ring 
lison  offence. 


MOTHER  A M»  1> A.XJCHITER. 

Mr.  Grossuiith  in  his  now  and  amusing  en- 
tertainment describes  good  nattiredly  tiie 
character  of  tiie  American  girl,  and  although 
there  is  caricature  in  his  sketch  there  is  at 
the  same  time  truth.  It  is  a curious  fact 
that  this  amiable  comedian  refers  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  American  girl  as  shown 
in  her  treatment  of  her  mother.  As  though 
it  were  a characteristic  peculiar  to  the  girl  of 
this  country,  and  yet  to-day  in  England  there 
is  lamentation  over  tiie  change  of  lelation- 
ship  between  mother  and  daughter.  It  was 


| only  a little  while  ago  that  Mrs.  Crackan- 
i thorpe  went  so  far  as  to  write  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  as  follows:  “In  a very 
large  percentage  of  households  war,  open 
or  concealed,  exists  between  mother 
and  daughter.’’  And  it  is  a woman,  the 
same  writer,  who  declares  that  the  modern 
English  daughter  is  “a  non-human  thing,  a 
| mental  compound  whose  basis  is  egoism.’’ 

1 his  alleged  reprehensible  independence  of 
| the  English  girl  is  not  at  iill  clearly  defined. 
I'lie  vague  charge  is  made  that  she  isemauci- 
| paled,  that  she  “tramples  on  household 
gods”  (whatever  that  may  mean),  that  she 
consults  her  own  taste  in  dress  and  amuse- 
[ ments,  that  she  does  not  tell  tier  mother 
| everything  she  does  or  knows,  that  she  rebels 
because  her  mother  objects  to  her  going  to  a 
music  hall  with  young  friends,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  “Tiie  blind  mole  of  analytical 
realistic  literature,  of  American  example,  of 
dramatic  suggestion,  has  been  workiug  un- 

Iderground  and  lias  made  our  daughters  what 
they  are,”  is  the  conclusion  of  tiie  Rail  Mall 
Gazette. 

But  how  about  this  “American  Example.” 
Are  our  girls  so  emancipated  from  maternal 
restriction  as  they  were,  say  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago?  It  is  true  that,  rather  than  he 
idle,  some  of  them  turn  their  attention  to  the 
first  employment  that  offers  itself.  But  how 
many  young  girls  with  homes  are  thinking 
to-day  seriously  of  displaying  a doctor’s  or  a 
lawyer’s  sign,  or  taking  any  active  measure 
against  possible  relationship  with  that  long 
absurdly  overrated  creature,  man?  In  how 
many  households  is  there  flat  rebellion,  or 
how  many  consider  the  mother  as  a neces- 
sary institution  in  childhood,  hut  an  incon- 
venience or  positive  annoyance  to  opening 
maturity?  Can  the  “ blind  mole,”  mentioned 
by  tiie  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  work  underground 
to  the  destruction  ol  human  and  universal 
instinct?  Is  there  not  exaggeration,  even  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  assertion 
fofinded  on  a reasoning  from  the  particular 
to  tiie  general? 

Two  things,  however,  may  be  noted.  First,  I 
in  this  country  the  freedom  allowed  the  j 
young  girl  in  her  relations  with  young  men 
is  more  restricted  or  even  abolished.  In  how 
many  country  towns  is  the  social  condition 
described  by  Mr.  Howells  in  “A  Modern 
Instance”  to  he  remarked  to-day?  Is  there 
not  less  liberty  awarded  the  city  girl?  Have 
we  not  in  many  instances  adopted,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  European  traditions 
concerning  the  conduct  of  young  unmarried 
women  ? And,  second,  the  sweet,  unso- 
phisticat ed^  heroine^  who  is  obedient  to  her 
mother  though  her  iieart  may  break,  is  fast  i 
disappearing  from  English  fiction,  and  in  her  ! 
place  appears  tiie  figure  of  the  nevrose.  Tiie  ' 
girl  of  modern  fiction  knows  much  'more 
than  is  her  right;  she  reads  the  pessimists 
and  tiie  decadents  ; she  discusses  coolly  with 
men  subjects  that  in  olden  times  were  de- 
scribed as  “unfit  for  mixed  company.” 
Sweet  Ann  Page  and  peerless  Sophia  West- 
ern, Eihel  Newcome  and  Trollope’s  girls 
have  found  no  sympathetic  companions  the 
last  year  or  two. 


To-day  is  tiie  festival  of  St.  Blase,  patron 
of  wool  combers  and  curer  of  sore  throats. 
Many  interesting  stories  are  related  about 
him.  Wild  beasts  visited  him  to  be  cured, 
and  when  they  found  him  at  prayer  they 
never  interrupted,  but  waited  till  he  was  at 
ah  end.  Candles  offered  to  him  were  good 
for  the  toothache  and  for  diseased  cattle. 

But  we  would  not  at  this  late  day  speak  of 
the  saint  who  suffered  martyrdom,  in  a most 
unpleasant  manner,  1578  years  ago,  if  a val- 
uable lesson  could  not  be  learned  by  keeping 
the  saint  in  mind.  It  was  iEtius,  an  ancient 
and  a learned  leech,  who  gave  the  following 
receipt  for  a stoppage  in  the  throat:  “Hold 
the  diseased  party  by  the  throat,  and  pro- 
nounce these  words:  Blase,  the  martyr  and 
servant  of  our  Lord,  commands  thee  to  pass 
j up  or  down  ! ” 

| The  operatic  road  from  chorus  singer  to  prtma  ilonna  is 
a long,  up  hill  route  and  has  many  side  tracks. 

— [Marie  Tempest  in  Munsey’s. 

Yes,  indeed,  Marie,  and  many  a one.  is 
switched  off  before  she  arrives  at  the  end  of 
I the  route. 


Many  laugh  at  the  burlesque  ballet  in 
I “ Tabasco,”  particularly  when  there  is  pal- 
pable evidenced!  the  need  of  needle  and  I 
| thread  and  a sewing  man  orj«^nan.  But  in  jfej 
the  17th  century  in  France  \ ballet  on  the  * 
l operatic  stage  was  dr  peed  by  men,  and  it  was 
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duncer.  At  SAint  Ger main-en  Laye,  court 
'ladies  joined  in  a ballet,  Jan.  21,  lfljl,  and 
; the  success  of  this  quasi-amateur  per- 
formance was  so  great  that  in  April,  1682, 

1 four  young  girls  danced  publicly  at  the  Opera 
1 House  in  Paris.  It  was  Miss  La  Fontaine 
who  was  first  called  in  Paris,  on  this  oe- 
1 easion,  the  “ Queen  of  the  dance.” 

But  it  must  he  remembered  that  at  that 
time  the  dancers  were  masked.  There  was 
a tradition  that  no  woman  should  take,  dra- 
matically or  vocally,  a disagreeable  role,  or 
one  that  made  her  hideous  to  the  tye.  And 
so  the  Furies,  the  Fates,  Hate,  even  tiie 
| Nnrse,  were  taken  by  men,  provided  they 
had,  when  the  performance  was  an  opera,  a 
i counter-tenor  voice. 


And  female  ballet  dancers,  as  well  as  male 
! dancers,  wore  masks,  if  Castil-Biaze  is  a 
trustworthy  writer,  until  1772. 

Pictures  of  these  male  dancers,  handsome 
in  petticoat  as  Mr.  Javillier  dancing  a ga- 
votte, or  hideous  as  Mr.  Mnntioniie  in  petti- 
coat and  brandishing  a dagger  as  Hate,  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  Cadets  liave  no  rea- 
son to  blush  if  comparisons  are  made. 

It  is  singular  that  even  when  men  debate 
concerning  woman  suffrage  the  question  of  a 
woman’s  age  enters  into  the  debate,  as  in  the 
controversy  between  Messrs.  Wood  and  Roe. 

Treating  is  connected  inseparably  with 
saloon  introductions.  John  Phoenix  long  ago 
described  the  pernicious  habit.  “You  meet 
Brown  on  Montgomery  Street:  ’Good  morn- 
ing,Brown;’  ‘How  are  you.  Smith?’  ‘ Let  me 
introduce  you  to  Mr.  Jones  ’—and  you  forth- 
with shake  hands  with  a seedy  individual, 
who  has  been  boring  Blown  for  the  previous 
hour  for  a small  loan  probably— an  individ- 
ual  you  never  saw  before,  never  had  the 
’ slightest  desire  to  see,  and  never  wish  to  see 
again.  Being  naturally  of  an  arid  disposi- 
tion, and  perhaps  requiring  irrigation  at  that 
particular  moment,  you  unguardedly  invite 
Brown,  and  your  new  friend,  Jones,  of  i 
course,  to  step  over  and  imbibe.  What  is  j 
tiie  consequence?  The  miscreant  Jones  in- 
troduces you  to  fifteen  more  equally  desirable 
acquaintances,  and  in  two  minutes  from  tiie 
first  introduction  there  you  are,  with  seven- 
teen newly  formed  friends,  all  of  whom 
‘take  sugar  in  their’n,’  at  your  expense.’’ 

MUSIC, 


The  Fourteenth  Concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  program  of  the  Syihulionv  Concert  given 
last  evening,  .Mr.  Puur  conductor,  in  Music  Hall, 
was  as  follows: 

Symuhony  No.  8 Beethoven 

Fantastic  concerto  lor  ’cello  and  orchcstx-a  (MS. 

(First  time; C.  M.  Locfner 

Ballet  Music,  ”,  Feram  >rs  ” Kubinstem 

1.  Candle  dance  of  the  Brides  of  Cashmere. 

2.  Dance  of  Bayaderes. 

Overture  to  Grill  parser’s  "Esther  ” d Albert 

The  symphony  was  well  read  and  well  played. 
The  famous  allegretto  scherzando  that  is  said 
to  have  made  Schopenhauer  forget  that  the 
world  was  nothing  Out  a receiving  vault  ol  | 
hopes  and  illusions  was  given  delightfully,  and  j 
it  was  a pleasure  to  find  Mr.  Paur  believing  in 
the  theory  that  the  third  movement  was  in-  , 
tended  to  be  played  as  an  old  fashioned  sym-  j 
phonic  menuet. 

* 

* * 

It  wan  also  a great  pleasure  to  hear  again  ex- 
tracts from  the  beautiful  ballet  music  in  "Fer- 
ainors.”  The  operas  o ( Rubinstein  aro  not 
lomr-llved,  and  they  will  probably  only  be  ro- 
membored  on  account  of  the  ballet  mu6io.  i<  in 
“Feramors,”  "Nero”  and  "The  Demon.”  just 
as  for  a long  time  the  famous  overture  ot  Menu!  , 
nr 'Served  the  name  of  an  unsuccessful _ opera. 
The  music  played  last  evening  is  exquisite  in 
conception  and  in  instrumentation.  " Too  frivol- 
ous,” I hear  some  one  say.  But.  good  sir,  or  j 
sweet  madam,  do  you  wish  to  listen  to  sympho-  ■ 
nies  and  symphonic  poems  and  long-winded  con- 
certos with  cadenzas  of  still  longer  wind  j 
all  the  time?  Because  Bralims  lives, 
must  Auber  apologize  for  his  own 
birth,  life  and  death?  Because  Dvorak 
is  a musician  of  groat  laleut,  lias  Bizet  or 
Delibes  no  right  to  musical  existence?  Such 
music  as  this  ballet  in  “Feramors”  shows 
imagination  and  refined  technical  skill.  And 
let  ;t  here  be  said  that  any  one  of  a naif 
dozen,  at  least,  of  Auber’s  overtures  is  more 
deserving  of  a place  ill  a Symphony  concert 
than  the  miscninasch  knowa  to  men  as 
d' Albert’s  overture  to  “Esther.” 

The  fastidious  Uer'cke  know  the  value  of 
these  voluptuous  datises  bv  Rubinstein.  They 
were  last  played  herein  a Symphony  concert  in 
Ociober,  1885.  Would  that  Mr.  Faur  would 
let  us  hear  Delibes’s  charming  suite  "Le  roi 
s'  amuse,”  in  whicti  ancient  danse- forms  are 
clothed  m sympathetic,  adorning  and  not  im- 
pertinent, not  incongruous  dress. 

• * 

Mr.  Ixieffler  is  well  known  to  us  all  as  an  ad- 
mirable violinist  and  a composer  of  ingenuity 
and  refined  taste.  He  lias  named  his  concerto 

fantastic ” and  witli  reason;  the  music  seems 
like  the  sleep-chasings  of  a fanciful  musician. 
There  is  much  in  this  work  that  is  imaginative 
and  ingenious;  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  title,  it 
is  wrong  to  crave  a little  more  solidity  in 
thought  and  in  treatment.  Mr.  LoetHer  hem 
seems  to  mo  to  be  a symbolist:  not  grim  and 
cruel  like  Maeterlinck  and  some  of  bis  French 
neighbors,  but  a man  of  fine  and  wandering 
fancy,  who  uses  words  chiefly  for  their  rhythm 
and  color.  The  greatest  charm  lu  his  work  is 
the  piquant  instrumentation;  and  yet  right 
here  there  is  an  absence  of  fullness,  when  well 
nourished  inner  parts  would  fill  the  longing  of 
the  hearer.  That  which  follows  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  adagio  seems  the  stronger 
part,  of  the  work.  The  theme  (Russian,  as 
stated  by  the  program  book),  is  not  particularly 


m 


>t\  and  the  variations  amnter- 

Ill o impression  made  alter  one  hearing  I 


is  that  Mr.  Loeftier  was  not  fortunate  insecur- 
mir  a tirat-claas  melodic  idea.  But  his  work,  in 
spite  of  lack  of  cohesion  and  balanced  sentences, 
is  often  interesting,  never  cheap,  vulgar,  sensa- 
tional. It  was  played  with  loving  care  and  with 
skill  by  Mr.  Bchroeder.  amt  player  and  composer 
were  stormily  applauded. 


Mr.  d’ Albert’s  overture  was  first  performed  in 
y,  I believe,  at  a Sarasate  d’Albert 


this  country, 
concert  in  New  York,  during  the  season  of 
’8iV90.  and  under  the  beat  of  the  composer. 
The  overture  was  entitled  originally,  " Dra- 
matic Over, are,”  and  the  present  title  was  an  ' 
afterthought. 

>ome  of  us  have  read  through  the  Book  of 
, Esther;  aud  some  have  heard  in  their  younger 
i days  tne  cantata  by  Mr.  Butterfield  (?)  known 
as ''Esther,  the  Beautiful  Queen;”  but  how! 

! many  iu  the  audience  last  night  knew  Grill- 1 
I parzer’s  "Esther”  well  enongfi  to  be  moved  or  i 
instructed  or  reminded  by  d’  Albert's  musidt 
The  overture  is  a collection  cifppisodes.  ’ i hd*j 
themes  are  neither  fresh  nor  beautiful  nor 
striking,  and  little  is  done  with  them  after  thev 
are  announced.  The  composer  plays  with  them 
as  with  checkermen;  now  he  brings  forward 
one.  and  now  another;  but  he  does  not  win  the 
game,  tie  is  terribly  in  earnest,  he  studies 
carefully  each  move,  but  he  has  no  or- 
ganized plan;  he  moves  each  piece 
for  itself.  and  he  does  uot  win 
tue  game,  this  serious  man,  this  gnome  of  the 
piano.  And  now  please  put  it  back  on  the 
shelf.  Mr.  Baur.  and  let  it  slumber  by  the  side 
of  pieces  by  Humperdink  aud  Kiemenschneider. 


The  symphonic  poem  by  Tschaikowsky,  to  be 
played  the  17th.  is  "Francesca  da  Kitnim"  and 
pot  "Romeo  and  Juliet,”  as  announced  in  the 
program  boos.  _ Fhilip  Hale.  . I 
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The  Trinmphant  Career  of  Melba, 
the  Vocalist. 
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There  is  no  opera  house  in  Europe  to-day 
where  so  many  justly  celebrated  singers  are  as- 
sembled as  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  The  company  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  Abbey.  Schoeffel  & Grau  will  visit 
Boston  and  stay  here  two  weeks,  and  it  will 
give  12  performances,  beginning  on  the  2Gtli  of 
February. 

Mrs.  Eames-Story.  Mrs.  Lillian  Nordica,  Mrs. 
Sofia  Seal  chi,  the  laithful  Bam .-minister,  tne 
brothers  de  Reszke,  Lassalle,  and  Carbone  are 
known  here  to  our  opera  Sovers.  But  other 
singers  of  acknowledged  European  reputation 
will  visit  Boston  for  the  first  time. 

Let  us  consider  to-day  the  careers  and  the 
lives  of  Emma  Calve  and  Nellie  Melba. 


The  early  life  of  a singer  is  usually  veiled  by 
a mythic  mist.  Legends  and  traditions  form 
themselves  about  the  unknown  girl  who 
afterward  is  the  famous  woman.  Great  singers, 
when  they  happen  to  he  women,  are  often 
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aoresi,  one  of  the directors  of  the  Theatre  de 
r.rMonuaie,  Brussels,  engaged  her,  and  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Brussels  during  the  sea- 
sou  of  ’81-’82,  as  Marguerite  in  "Faust.”  Some 
say  that  she  played  the  part  without  a wig,  that 
is. with  berown  black  hair ; but  she  herself  says. 
“ My  Marguerite  was  as  like  other  Marguerites 
as  it  was  possible  for  the  stage  manager  to 
make  it.”  Imardon.in  his  monumental  history 
of  the  Brussels  Opera  House,  spe’aks  thus  of  the 
Ringer:  “Miss  Calve,  a pupil  of  Puget  and  Mrs. 
Yiardot,  is  endowed  with  a sympathetic  voice 
and  sculptural  beauty;  she  triumphed  at  her 
first  app  arance.”  During  that  season  she  re- 
ceived $140  a mouth  ; the  highest  salary  was  to 
the  tenor.  Vergnet,  $1600.  During  the  season 
Of  ’82-’83  Calve  received  $240  a month. 

The  16th  of  December.  1884,  she  created  at 
A)>e  Thcatre-ltalien,  Paris,  the  chief  soprano 
part  in  Dubois’s  " Aben-Hamet.”  She  was  emi- 
nently succ  ssful.  "Miss  Calve  is  a remarkably 
bekhtiful  woman,  designed  by  nature  to  sing 
dramatic  parts  at  i he  Opera.”  But  she  was  en- 
gaged. at  the  Opera-Comique,  and  m iae  her 
debut  there  March  11.  1885,  as  Helen  in 
Joncieres’s  "Chevalier  Jean.”  The  crit  cs 
•praised  her  unanimously.  It  was  probably 
.bout  this  time  teat  she  studied  under  Mrs. 
ilarchesi.  In  1S86  she  sang  at  the  same  opera 
iiouse  in  "Z.ampa,”  "The  Magic  Flute”  and 
tlier  operas. 

Calve  said  to  a reporter  the  other  day: 

. “It  is  curious  to  iook  hick  now  and  see  how 
'conventional  I was  until  I left  France.  Then  I 
went  to  Italy,  aud  at  Naples  I saw  the 
Duse  to  the  first  time.  It  was  a distinct  revela- 
tion for  rue.  It  was  a new  art,  I saw  her  first  in 
’La  Dame  uux  Camdlias,’ then  in  ‘LaTosca,’ 
which  was  making  a s -nsation  all  over  Europe 
about  that  time.  I never  saw  her  in  ‘Cavalleria 
rusticana.’  My  idea  of  the  character  was  de- 
rived from  a close  study  of  the  poem,  assisted 
by  advice  from  Mascigui.  I should  like  to 
see  Duse  as  Santuzza,  She  made  the 
deepest  impression  upon  me.  I saw 
suddenly  how  hollow  and  meaningless  was  the 
style  which  up  to  that  time  I had  cultivated.  I 
began  to  work.  How  I did  work!  The  first  role 
I played  after  seeing  Duse  was  Ophelia  in 
Thomas’s  ‘Hamlet.’  1 threw  tradition  upon  one 
side  and  made  the  ‘mad  scene’  as  truthful  as  I 
could,  'lhe  effect  upbn  the  public  assured  me 
that  1 was  upon  the  right  path,  and  all  my  later 
work  has  only  been  a development  of  the  same 
principles.” 

In  Italy  sue  appeared  at  La  Scala  and  at  the 
other  chief  opera  houses. 

In  1889  under  the  management  of  Sonzogno, 
Mascagni's  patron.  Calve  was  in  Paris  singing  in 
the  Italian  Opera  Company  at  the  Gaite.  She 
was  heard  in  Bizet’s  " Pearl  Fishers.” 

In  1891,  Oct.  31,  at  Rome,  she  created  the  part 
of  Suzel  in  "L’Amieo  Fritz.”  De  Lucia,  the 
tenor,  now  in  the  Abbey.  Schoeffel  & Grau 
company,  was  the  original  Fritz. 

Jan.  19. 1892,  she  sang  Santuzza  at  the  first 
performance  of  "lavalieria  Rusticana”  in 
Paris  at  the  Ope'ra-Gomique.  In  May  of  the 
sfune  year  she  sang  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
and  as  Santuzza.  Siie  ^lso  sang  in  London  in 
"L’Amico  Fritz.” 

Dec.  14,  1892,  Calve  sang  Carmen  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Opera-Comique.  Paris.  Inevitable 
comparisons  were  drawn  between  her  and  Galli- 
Mane,  the  creator  of  the  part  at  the  same  opera 
house.  The  story  of  how  the  former  went  to 
Spain  and  studied  the  part  must  be  deferred 
until  she  appears  m the  role.  Suffice  it  to  say. 
that  her  impersonati  on  excited  as  much  atten- 
tion in  Paris  as  it  did  this  season  in  New  York, 
and  there  was  a fierce  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
actress,  or  the  singer  should  dominate  in  such  a 
part. 

In  1893  Calve  was  again  at  tiie  Opdra- 
Comique  and  in  London.  She  sang  in  London 
in  "Carmen,”  “The  Pearl  Fishers”  "L’Amico 
Fritz;”  and  she  created  the  part  of  Amy  Kob- 
sart  in  de  Lara’s  opera  of  like  name. 

Of  cdurse  she  sang  for  the  Queen,  and  Victoria 
gave  her  a pin  or  brooch— not  an  Indian  shawl. 

Calvd  was  once  married,  hut  the  venture  was 
unfortunate.  She  has  suffered  intensely,  men- 
tally and  physically.  She  has  undergone  a ter- 
rible surgical  operation. 

She  spoke  to  a reporter  in  New  York  as  fol- 
lows; "lama  mountaineer  by  high.  1 must 
have  light,  I must  have  air,  I must*  are  space. 
Shut  me  up  in  a room  and  I should  die.”  She 
takes  long  walks. 

If  she  reads  Balzac,  she  does  not  ignore  Loti 
or  Maeterlinck.  Her  latest  hoDb'y  is  a phono- 
graph. 

This  woman  is  by  universal  consent  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  dramatic  so- 
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the  Count  of  Paris,  to  iTio  throne  of  France.  Wits  i 


mixed  up  in  proceedings  that  led  ultimately  to 
separation  and  divorce, 

As  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Melba  sang  in  private, 
and  she  was  so  successful  that  shs  was  advised 
to  go  to  Paris.  She  studied  there  under  Mar- 
I cliesl  This  was  in  1886.  She  made  her  debut 
in  Brussels  at  the  Theatre  da  la  Monnaie,  dur- 
ing ihe  season  of ’87-’88as  Gilda  in  "Kigoletto.” 
There  had  been  talk  of  her  joining  the  company 
of  the  Opera  Paris,  but  the  sly  Isnardon  tells 
how  an  amateur  at  Brussels,  enraptured  with 
her  voice,  persuaded  her  to  go  to  the  MoDnaie; 
and  the  amateur’s  name  was  Crossus. 

It  was  May  8. 1889,  that  Melba  made  her  debut 
I at  the  Ope'ra,  Paris,  as  Ophe  ii  in  “Hamlet,” 
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and  by  her  "superb  beauty”  and  marvelous 
voice  and  art  swept  all  before  her.  Jtev.  4.  she 
sang  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet;”  in  December  she 
sang  in  “Lucia.”  In  1890  she  was  also  heard  in 
the  parts  of  Marguerite  and  Gilda. 

In  1892  Melba  created  tiie  title  role  in  Bem- 
berg’s  “Elaine”  in  London.  In  1893  she  was 
heard  in  London  in  "I  Pagliacci”  aud  “Romeo 
and  Juliet.” 

In  1890.  at  the  Theatre-Comique.  Melba  sang 
Micaela  in  “Carmen,”  at  the  extraordinary  per- 
formance in  aid  of  the  fund  for  a statue  of  Bizet. 
Gaili-Marie,  Jean  de  Reszke  and  Lassallewere 
in  the  cast. 

AH  the  public  appearances  of  Melba  and 
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prano  now  on  toe  stage.  She  has  boon  called 
the  operatic  Duse.  Mr.  Huneker  of  NowY'ork 
named  her  “The  Daughter  of  Santuzza.” 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  in  1813  a French 
singer  named  Calvi;  was  in  this  country.  She 
sang  in  operas  by  Auber,  Donizetti,  Halevy, 
II(;roM  and  Mont'or.l.  “Miss  Calve,"  wrote  a 
contemporary,  “was  equally  charming  as 
vocalist  and  actress.  She  was  a graceful  and 
light  soprano,  and  wa  a great  favorite.” 


without  a birth-date,  or  the  birth-date  U a 
movable  feast. 

Let  u*  t en  listen  to  the  story  of  the  young 
CalvG  as  it  is  told. 

Tne  Btorv  runs  that  Emrna  Calvi-  was  boro  in 
1864  at  Aveyron,  in  the  South  of  France.  Her 
father  was  Spanish,  her  mother  French.  She  id 
one  of  six  sister.,.  “I  arn  the  ugliest  of  the  fam- 
ily,” she  said  to  a reporter,  " All  my  sisters  are 
beantifuL”  Her  lather  died  when  she  was 
1 1 about  16.  and  then  she  thought  of  music  as  a 
profession.  She  was  educated  at  a convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  at  Montpelier.  Her  only 
amusement  in  her  girlhood,  besides  music,  was 
reading,  She  devoted  lierse  f to  Balzac.  Her 
first  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  Theatre 
Francaise,  Nice,  where  she  was  called  on  sud- 
denly to  sing  a song  in  a concert  lor 

N~r»ty.  J**  •— * 
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Nellie  Melba,  they  say.  is  fourteen  years  older 
than  Mrs.  Eames-Story.  This  statement  is  not 
unlike  the  sign  on  an  office  door  in  this  town: 
"Office  hours  from  12  till  2,  every  other  Tues- 
day.” Anyone  who  wishes  to  find  out  Melba’s 
age  must  first  consult  Mrs.  story’s  certificate  of 
birth.  It  is  not  likely  that  Melba  is  as  near  40 
as  the  ruthor  would  have  it. 

They  say  that  when  Melba  was  a little  girl 
she  was  a member  of  a church  choir  in  Mel- 
bourne. Australia,  She  wa<  married  to  C.rot, 
C.  N.  F,  Armstrong,  who  wa«  at  one  time  an 
Australian  sheep  farmer,  known  as  “Kangaroo 
Charlie,”  on  account  of  his  ability  as  a lcauer. 
It  will  he  rememb  reU  that  in  1892  there  was 
trouble  between  man  and  wife,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  heir  to  the  oretenrions  ol  his  fathor. 


Calvdin  different  cities  have  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  above  Daragraphs:  onlvthe  chief 
I dates,  in  their  careers  have  been  note;!, 
i Meiba  is,  first  of  all,  a singer.  Let  us  listen  to 
the  praise  of  an  American  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  Mr.  Henderson  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

"Melba's  voice  has  hardly  anything  of  the 
flute  quality  except  in  the  lower  register,  where 
the  flute  itself  has  a singular  color.  Her  voice 
has  a quality  moro  like  that  of  an  extremely 
smooth  and  sweet  trumpet— not  cornet— with 
just  a shading  of  the  clarinet  color. 
The  cultivation  of  this  voice  Is  perfect- 
Melbas’s  tone  production  is  absolutely  flawless. 
Every  tone  issues  so  clearly  and  smoothly  that 
it  seems  to  be  formed  not  behind,  but  in  front 
of  her  teeth.”  Mr.  Henderson  then  sp?aks  of 
the  wonderful  equalization  of  the  registers, 
and  adds  those  words  concerning  her  delivery 
of  dazzling  musical  ornaments; 

"In  this  department  of  herart  Melba  is  without 
a living  superior,  and  so  beautiful  is  the  quality 
of  her  voice  that  in  the  effect  she  is  able  to  pro- 
duce with  her  ornaments  sbe  surpasses  all  her 
contemporaries.  Her  scale  passages,  ascending 
as  w ell  as  descending,  are  fluent,  smooth,  aud 
absolutely  accurate  in  intonation.  Her  delivery 
of  vocal  leap-  and  the  short,  sharp  notes  of  stac- 
cato passages  is  remarkable.  Her  management 
of  breath  is  so  fine  that  she  is  able  to  deliver 
a long  succession  of  hound  notes  in  a single  ex- 
piration. It  is  riot  likely  that  any  singer  ever 
excelled  this  lady  in  the  brilliancy  of  her  trill. 
It  is  her  custom  to  begin  a trill  moderate  and 
gradually  increase  the  tone  till  its  volume  be- 
comes amazin  ;.  And  she  does  this  with  an  ease 
which  makes  the  achievement  all  the  more 
effective. ” 
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is  not  ft  chronique  scanilaletise., 
r ore  entertainingstories  of  Melba’s  ad- 
i nust  past  here  unrecorded.  Her  quarrel 
olgi.  ber  meeting  Christine  Nillson  iu 
(tu  1892.  her  romantic  friendship  with 
•ooke,  an  account  of  her  dresses  and 
diamonds,  her  40  recalls  at  La  Seals 
all  these,  and  others  equally  lively, 

Ko  left  for  the  future  historian  of  the 

Je  is  the  pen  portrait  of  an  adoring  ro- 
(r: 

ie  is  3^  'all,  stately,  graceful,  handsome 
in.  H<s  ; features  are  strongly  and  well 
(ideled.  l.er  mouth  and  chin  are  indicative 
treat  will  power.  A high  forehead  is  half 
||neu  by  a mass  of  wavy  hair.  Deeply  set 
fel  cU'tred  eyes  give  a distingue  looa  to  a 
• strL/ng  face— eyes  of  that  hazel  hue  that 
j a tintei  of  red  in  its  composition  ancr  which 
lens  uAoa  deep,  sombre  brown  under  th9  in 
|nce  of  strong  emotion. 

*■ 

« * 

rrid  Arnoldson  is  a .Swede,  a light  soprano 
lemarkable  personal  boiuty,  as  it  is  said. 

a pupil  of  Maurice  Strakoscli,  whose 
lew,  Fischof,  the  pianist,  is  her  husband. 
Itrsi  aoDearanee  in  Paris  was  Dec.  14,  1887. 
>non  at  the  Otc'ra  Comique,  where  she 
■I,  apparently  a«  much  by  her  beauty  as 
Isiuging.  Col.  Mauiesoii,  in  his  entertain- 
I ate  loss  memoir-,  speaks  of  expecting 
time  in  ’87  to  sing  in  "The  Barber  of 
at  Dubl  n;  but  site  did  not  turn 
It  is  not  unliKety,  tbon,  that 
Ibul  was  in  London  that  year 
lo'O  her  app  -arance  in  Paris.  At  anv- 
\88  she  became  ft  wandering  star.'  ishe 
Jbyhergrico  and  beauty;  and  she  did 
Fn  to  the  Opdra  Comiuue  until  dune  1, 
fen  she  again  appeared  as  Mig non.  In 
■ at  the  sameopera  liou-e  the  Paris 
fand  Carmen.  Iu  ’92  and  ’93  she  was 
i aud  was  praised  except  when  she  es- 
|iug  and  play  Carmen, 

I'd  was  smrv  fond  of  her;  ho  ^SilIeiT  lier 
l arming  BaucK  who  is  not  obliged  to 
lutifsttr’’  alluding  thus  to  his  opera, 
lion  affd  Baucis,”  in  which-  she. sang, 
jirers  are  many:  from  \ggrnliardt  to 
Zola  has  sprawled  hispyttnature  for 
Ten  ha«  «niile(l  on  her  and  a^ffitten  iu  her 
|ph  album.  H>t  favorite,  roles  are  , 
id  Lakme.  King  0-ra$.  of  Swollen 
|sd  her.  8ha  is  said  toreseiqbie  a charm- 
-fasbioned  miniature;  blit  let  us  hope 
I ha  i more  life. 


Ida  Colombati  ifff'trfstT'Soprano,  horn  at„ 

" nf.  Italy.  She  is#aid  to  be  about  25  yearn 
fund  she  made  lier  debut  in  • Genoa  in  1887. 
j has  sun  r in  Venice,  Rome.  London.  ™ 

’■  Olvmpia  Guercia,  contr  dto,  is  a daughter  of  a 
singing  teacher  and  song  writer  of  Naples.  She 
is  said  to  be  of  great  personal  beiuty  and  dra- 
matic temperament.  %. 

Cotisuelo  Dcmenecli  took  a first,®*^^,  0 ■g  “ •/ 
playing  at  the  Pari  Consetv^v^  c.  -•  -.she 
made  her  debut  at  the  W Wffiuly  30, 

189o,  in  Donizetti’s  / ^4.  " bhe  also 

ere  'ted  thocbief  female  dj.  m “Thaniara,”  at 
the  Opera I)ec.  28,  189/"  t; 
excellent  musician. 


•£,.  Ill  XllflrUlO/lUli 

‘ She  is  said  to  be  an  ' 


Pol  Flancon  is  one  of  the  greatest  bass  singers 
now  on  the  operatic  stage.  By  some,  and  they 
are  men  of  authority,  he  is  regarded  as  a finer 
vocalist  than  Edouard  de  Reszke.  Plancon  was 
a pupil  of  the  school  founded  and  managed  by 
the  great  tenor  Duprez.  He  first  won  attention 
at  Lvons  in  “Etienne  Marcel.”  He  was  first 
heard  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Gaitc  in 
Duprat’s  "Petrarqne.”  In  a performance  bv 
Lamoureux  of  "Lohengrin”  in  ’82  Plancon 
sang  the  part  of  the  King.  He  made  lii-  debut 
at  the  Opera  Juno  25,  1883.  a»  M phistopheles. 
His  success  was  immediate.  He  has  sung  since 
in  many  operas,  and  he,  too,  has  been  praised 
across  the  Chann-l.  His  personality  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  dignified  roles. 

Francesco  Vignas.  teuor,  Fernando  de  Lucia, 
tenor,  and  Mario  Ancona,  baritone,  are  of  the 
younger  generation.  The  two  latter  singers  are 
associated  intimately  with  the  new  opera  of 


JEAN  DE  RESZKE. 


Italy,  and  they  are  heard  to  peculiar  advantage 
in  the  works  of  Mascagni  and  Loncavallo. 

*** 

Bevignani,  the  conductor,  is  known  to  all 
American  opera-goers.  But  'his  will  be  the  first 
visit  of  Luigi  Mancinelli,  the  famous  leader,  to 
this  city. 

Mancinelli  was  born  at  Orvieto  Feb.  5,  1848. 
lis  father,  a celebrated  amateur,  taught  him 
[e  piano,  and  Sbolci  of  Florence  taught  him 
’cello.  He  studied  composition  under 
illini.  He  was  placing  ’cello  at  the  Apollo 
in  1874,  when  ho  was  suddenly  called 
tiuct  " Aida.”  He  was  busy  with  great 
ioijiPuctor  in  different  Italian  cities 
rlien  he  went  to  London,  where 
concert  and  conducted  some 
composii  ions.  He  wrote  an 
ua«,”  for  the  Norwicli  fesiival  of 
|g  conducted  Italian  opera  for  Au- 
be afterwards  was  engaged  at 
Sarceiona.  His  compositions  have 
braised,  and  as  a conductor  of  opera 
[he  very  first  rank. 

Philip  Hale. 
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THE  WOUNDS  OF  A FKIK.Vi). 

This  restless,  morbid  age  craves  personal 
information  concerning  the  great  and  the 
would-be  great,  the  just  and  the  unjust.  The 
sense  of  values  has  disappeared.  What  Mr. 
Higgins,  tile  celebrated  atKTete,  ordered  for) 
breakfast  is  apparently  as  important  as  what 
Goethe  thought  of  democracy  or  the  future 
life.  Even  the  humble  are  gloried  tem- 
porarily by  the  lime-light  of  publicity.  Even 
the  modest  are  pilloried  against  their  will. 

Since  these  things  are  so,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  pain  is  inflicted  often  by  the  care- 
less compiler  of  social  news  and  the  para- 
grapher  panting  for  copy.  Nor  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  malice  finds  occasionally  in  the 
press,  in  spite  of  supervision;  a vantage 
ground  for  sliooffng  poisoned  darts.  In- 
dividuals are  attacked  by  anonymity. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  for  an 
instant  that  the  one  attacked  always  sees, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  spiteful 
paragraph.  Many  only  skim  the  newspapers, 
Nor  does  the  paragrapher  as  a rule  pepper 
his  malignity  by  sending  his  paragraph  to 
the  victim  ; for  such  is  his  belief  in  his  own 
importance  that  lie  fails  to  see  any  such  ne- 
cessity. But  the  humblest  man  or  woman 
has  acquaintanceS^described  in  the  catalogue 
of  mankind  as  friends,  and  so  has  the  target 
for  tlie  paragrapher’s  spleen. 

Now  if  a man  has  appeared  in  public  as  an 
author,  singer,  reader,  player,  in  short,  in 
any  capacity,  he  may  expect  reasonably  crit- 
icism of  an  unpleasant  nature.  It  is  true 
that  many  say,  “ 1 make  it  a point  never  to 
read  what  is  published  about  me,”  and  if 
they  make  reply  in  the  public  press— a fool- 
ish thing  to  do,  by  the  way— they  b.egin  their 
indignant  burst  by  the  preface,  “ My  atten- 
tion was  called  the  other  day,  etc. 
hut  was  npt  Jones  seen  last  week 

after  his  speech  on  “ The  Influence 
of  tlie  Sun  on  Curbstones  ” at  an  absurdly 
early  hour  at  the  news  stand  securing  copies 
of  the  newspapers,  and  all  to  the  discomfort 
of  Mrs.  Jones  and  tlie  neglect  of  his  cus- 
tomary hath  ? 

But  why  should  au  individual  who  has  in 
no  way  aroused  an  enthusiastic  or  an  indig- 
nant public  he  on  the  look-out  for  a para-  I 
graph  that  reflects  on  his  personal  habits  or 
his  mental  characteristics?  He  does  not  see 
the  paragraph. 

And  now  enters  the  friend,  the  bearer  of 
j the  news.  There  are  many  ways  of  exe- 
■ cuting  the  office  of  affection.  One  with  a 
gloomy  visage  begins  with  “My  dear  fel- 
low, what  an  abominable  shame!  I was 
saying  to  Javvkins  only  last  Tuesday  that 
tlie  license  of  tlie  press  was  simply  unbeara- 
ble. Of  course  I don’t  believe  the  story,  and 
I was  tempted  when  I read  it  to  write  a let- 
ter to  the  editor.”  But  this  is  a coarse  man-  | 
ner  of  imparting  the  information  ; there  is  a 
shock,  as  in  the  shower-bath,  and  then 
the  worst  is  over.  A more  refined 
method,  suited  to  mediaeval  Italian  malevo- 
lence, is  to  chat  amicably  on  the  tariff  or  the 
Proposed  change  in  the  State  House  and  then, 
as  you  take  your  hat,  to  say,  as  in  a paren- 
thesis, “By  the  wav,  Wilkins,  you  ought  to 
see  what  the  Evening  Kazoo  said  about  you 
last  night?  It’s  a spicy  paper.  I suppose  it . 
will  he  my  turn  next.”  You  leave  Wilkins  in 
a highly  nervous  state.  He  did  not  happen 
to  read  the  Kazoo;  there’s  none  in  the 
office,  and  the  boy  cannot  find  one  at 
a news  stand.  So  Wilkins  sits  in  his 
office,  suspicious  of  everybody.  He  thinks 
that  his  customers  or  clients  repress  a smile 
when  they  enter.  He  begins  to  wonder  if 
there  is  a skeleton  in  a closet  at  home,  grin- 
ning there  without  his  knowledge.  The 
usually  amiable  man  is  short  and  disagree- 
able, until  offi  >e  hours  are  over  and  he  fever- 
ishly secures  tlie  disturber  of  his  peace.  Or.  I 
! still  another  means  of  breaking  the  news  ij 
i to  paste  the  paragraph  on  a sheet  of  papeij 
without  comment,  and  send  it  to  your  friend. 

To  he  sure,  in  this  case  you  are  spared  the 
joy  of  seeing  him  suffer. 


I he  compilers  of  our  American  “Social 
Records  and  such  books  should  study  the 
new  edition  of  Faiiffiarn's  “Book  of  Crests.” 
lor  there  is  found  a distinction  between 
’ armigeri  and ; gentlemen.”  Have  we  had 
anil lgeri  among,  us  for  years  and  not  known 


Here  is  the  latest  feminine  attack  on  man 
“A  wife  is  the  guardian  of  her  husband’s 
social  honor.  His  social  lies  arc  told  for  him 
by  her;  what  lie  did  not  want  to  do  his  wife 
would  not  allow  him  to  do.  The  success  of 
all  sorts  of  social  maneuvres  lies  in  the  hol- 
low of  her  hand,  where,  if  the  man  were  al- 
lowed for  a moment  to  diplomatize,  chaos 
would  inevitably  be  the  result.” 

Anew  “French  and  English  Phrase-book” 
published  in  Paris  shows  the  .deep  gulf  that 
separates  two  countries.  On;esof  the  phrases 
is  for  use  “ when  you  in<S<'t  a lady,”  and  it 
.runs  as  follows:  “ Howls  it.  miss ; one  soi 

[charming  and  pretty,  .walking  alone?”  The 
j answer  to  this, should  be  aholKeman. ^ 

j ‘ Yale  students  “ borrowciUR^latues  in  New 
Haven  simply  to  ornament  their  rooms  dur- 
ing "promenade  week.”  Harvard  students 
might  follow  the  example  and  relieve  tempo- 
| rarily,  at  least,  the  Boston  public  eye. 

• Can  any  woman  of  the  most  pronounced 
intellectuality  rise  in  this  Weather  superior 
to  a muddy  boot  or  a soiled  ’Skirt? 

[ Mr.  Corbett  has  been  entertained  at  liar- 1 
vard.  The  date  of  his  lecture,  to  the  Faculty 
and  the  students  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

The  Art  Critic  complains  that  this  genera- 
j tion  is  Rococo.  What  would  the  editor  have 
[ it  be:  Baroque,' Byzantine,  Doric  or  Gothic? 
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Mr.  Parker’s  Setting  of 
Bernard’s  Rhythm. 

An  Oratorio  of  Great  and  Genuine 
Merit. 


An  Important  Event  in  Our  Musical 
History. 


“ Hora  Novissima,”  an  oratorio  by  Horatio  W. 
Parker,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Music  Hall 
last  evening.  Mr.  Parker  conducted  his  work. 
The  solos  were  >ung  by  Miss  Juch,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  William  H.  Rieger  and  Mr.  Max 
Heinrich. 

*** 

This  oratorio  is  a setting  to  music  of  the 
rhythm  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix.  Monk  of  Gluny, 
on  the  celestial  country.  In  earlier  times 
rhythm  and  rhyme,  or  rime,  were  confounded; 
carmen  rhylhmicum  meant  simply  a poem  in 
rhyme;  and  certain  Latinists  of  tho  Middle 
Age,s  used  “rhythm”  as  synonymous  with 
“poem.”  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  followed  this 
mediaeval  usage,  and  Mr.  Parker  probably  fol- 
lowed Nea'e.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  this 
curious  use  of  words  can  find  much  entertaining 
information  in  Ferdinand  Wolf's  “Ueber  die 
Lais,  Sequenzen  und  Leiche,”  Heidelberg.  1841. 

This  Bernard,  of  Brittany  by  birth,  but  of 
English  parents,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  more  famous  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clair* 
vaux,  a contemporary  of  the  poet,  and  the 
implacable  adversary  of  Abelard, 
i Bernard’s  poem  contains  nearly  three  thou- 
sand lines.  It  is  entitled  ”Do  Contemptu 
Mundi,”  and  it  is  dedicated  to  Peter  the 
Venerable,  General  of  Bernard’s  order. 

The  poem  is  known  to-day  throughout  Eng- 
lish speaking  Christendom  by  Neale’s  trans- 
lation. “ abbreviated”  and,  toauotethe  modest 
translator,  in  certain  passages  nothing  more 
“than  a close  imitation.”  The  hymns  “Brief 
Life  is  Here  Our  Portion.”  and  J rusalem  the 
Golden!”  are  from  Bernard’s  poem. 

The  measure  of  the  original  is  thus  described 
by  Neale: 

“It  is  a dactylic  hexameter,  divided  into  throe 
parts,  between  which  a emsura  is  inadmissible. 
Th”  hexameter  has  a tailed  rhyme,  and  feminine 
leonine  rhyme  between  the  two  fi  si  clauses.” 
In  English  the  effect  would  be  like  this: 

“Time  will  be  ending  soon,  Heaven  will  be  rending  goon; 

fast  we  and  prav  we : > ' 

Comes  the  mo3t  meruit  nl ; comes  the  most  terrible ; watch 
we  while  may  we.” 

No  wonder  that  the  pious  monk  affirms  in  the 
preface  that  “no  lung  but  ih<-  special  inspiration 
of  tlie  Spirit  of  God  could  enable  him  to  employ 
this  measure  through  so  long  a p-’em.” 

The  English  translation  made  for  Mr.  Parker's 
music  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  1 abella  G.  Parker, 
mother  of  the  composer. 

* 

* * 

From  the  purely  musical  standpoint  Mr. 
Parker’s  work  is  one  that  is  an  honor  ;o  him- 
self and  to  his  country.  Nor  is  it.  perhaps,  lool- 
ish,  to  predict  that  tlie  future  historian  of  music 
in  America  yvill  point  back  <o  “Hora  Novis- 
sima” as  a proof  that  when  there  were  croak- 
ers concerning  the  ability  ot  Americans  to  pro- 
I duce  any  musical  compositions  save  imitations 
of  German  models,  a young  man  appeared  with  I 
a choral  work  ot  long  breath  that  showed  not 
only  a mastery  of  the  technique  of  composition, 
but  abundant.  “Dontkneous,  flowing  and  warmly 
, colored  melody,  a keen  sense  ol  values  in 
rhvthra  and  in  instrumentation,  and 'be  imag- 
ination of  tlie  born,  inspired  poet.  While  we 
I enjoy  at  present  the  lives  and  the  works  of  such 
men  as  MacLowell,  Parker  and  Chadwick,  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  look  to  negro  and 
Indian  tunes  for  the  sa'vation  of  American 
music  or  to  go  a pilgrimage  to  SpiilvUje,  iowa- 
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F~~  7L“P*  however.  that  this  oratorio  is  oquallv 
_ bo  throughout  would  bo  an  n.ju-tce  to  the 
»■>?  tui»rlit  question  mo  value  of 
sueti  indiscriminate  i raise.  I.ec  U3  look  cooire 
through  tue  numbers.  oh'  coollF 

And  first,  il  mar  be  said  'that  Mr.  Parker  is 

vs?x*"»KCy*'  1 ^e.10‘,fcs  »t  the  same  time  toward 
*bo  cathedral  and  the  opera  house. 

T he  work  ooeus  witu  a short  Prelude,  which 
Vi  *hr*“  turves  rhat  appear  la  er.  and 
ct..  of  he-e.  an  imrvnious  or -an  point,  is  nariic- 
u.arijr  edecuve.  iho  advisability  of  iutroduc- 
■la-ihe  harp  ma  sensuous  maimer  just  beiore 
the  stem  .inuouucemeui  of  tue  dawn  of  iudo 
mem  day  may  well  be  questioned.  The  an- 
noancement.  itselt  is  simple  and  imr-re-stve 
but  immediately  after  it  Mr.  Parker’ 
a. res  out  a second  theme,  sung  first  by 
ai  01  and  Passes,  that  might  have  been 
roired  forth  by  t ie  chorus  in  any 
second-class  Italian  opera  of  the  '40’s.  The 
organ-point  is  introduced  with  thrilling  effect 
ifLt-t‘.ei,lnCKluJa'trir’  p.‘v'  a^  to  the  return  of  the 
theme  The  clo-e  of  this  o wning  chorus  is 
^ wry  charming,  but  it  is  just  hero  that  Mr 
Parker  listens  to  other  voices.  Gounod  strain'  d 
through  Berthold  . ours  is  111  evidence  in  the 
opening  measures  in  K major,  and  the  '*  love- 
motive^'  from  the  ' Walkuere  ” ma  esitsam 
jwarance.  though  not  in  such  an  undis  uiso.i 
form  that  there  should  be  a cry.  "plagiarism/^ 

I iue  quartet  e 1-  skillfully  wntteuaud  with  its 

Fn^ei“'kr,°in,nder  01  ' (certain  measures 

in  the  nr-t  appearance  of  A major  as  a soy) 
smacks  more  of  the  opera  house  than  of  the 
fxrc,K  .ulho  cadence  is  exquisite  music,  al- 
though the  pedagogue  would  protest  against 
Progression  tor  the  tenor  ol  F sharp  to  E 

Mr.  Parker’s  mastery  of  rhythm  is  shown 
sirtki  gly  in  the  virile  solo  lor  the  bass.  ju  the 
ntea-ures  beginning  "Patria  splendid  1. ’’  .Mr 
netnr.ru  sang  this  witu  more  aiteniion  to 
dramatic  than  vocal  art.  H - made  no  effort  to 
mask  certain  peculiar  tricks  of  tone  production 
ana  ue  seem  d pas-iouatcly  addicted  to  tno  lull 
display  ol  consonant-  at  me  expense  of  vowels 
ihe  next  cnorus  is  a masterpiece— true  music 
for  the  church-  Ihe  interest  ts  sustained 
throughout,  and  the  art  of  the  lugue  writer 
compels  the  admiration  of  the  layman,  who  i 
simply  Knows  that  he  is  stirred  mightily  and  I 
cannot  explain  the  cause.  Any  acknowledged 
master  of  composition  in  Kurope  would  sign 
gt  .d;y  his  ntuie  to  this  number. 

Tit.- soprano  solo,  which  was  sung  effectively 
by  Miss  duch— wnose  work  throughout  the 
eveuing,  by  the  way,  was  almost  always  admira- 
I b.e.  even  iu  the  trying  finale— is  theatrical  m its 
conception  and  execution. 

I Nor  is  tue  tinal  number  of  tbe  first  part  well 
written  and  effective  as  it  is,  whol.y  Ires  ’from 
l tin*  charge  ol  wondiiness. 

I The  tenor  solo,  sang  carefully  rnd  int  lli- 
I gently  by  Mr  Kteger.  seems,  aitei  one  hearing 
l*°  Ve  to°  unseMied  in  tona.ity  and  too  exufieT- 
1 ott  Iv  accompanied. 

1 Mr.  Parker  surely  caught  the  idea  ol  his 
double  chorus,  M.ant  tiyon  atria,"  front  ihe 
‘obento  1 the  ninth  symphony.  Whet  er  the 
ujficuiue-.  in  the  ex- cutiou  are  repaid  by  the 
rtect  produced  is  an  oc  en  question.  1 ite  meas- 
P s 9T  aud  12-4  carry  one  again  to  the  opera 
nin-e  and  a wvil-cons  ructed  operatic  finale. 

.1  CO...CSS  tnst  1 wa,  di.-aopomted  to  .ue  alto 
ito.  e pccialiy  a-  11  nas  been  loudly  praised, 
lor  uo  1 tliiiiK  that  too  disappointment  arose 
rom  any  .special  fault  or  iaillnv:  of  Mr-  Sawyer  I 
.thougu  she  seems  as  ye'  hardly  prepared  lor  I 
nch  a -ask.  but  Mr.  Parker,  and  ne  is  in  this 
soect  one  of  many,  appears  to  shun  the  use  of  I 
e characteristic  tones  ot  the  aito  Voice.  The  1 
« >iru  in  this  solo  is  poorly  adapted  to  the 
■mine  alt  >.  Passages  that  should  be  effectire 
the  pale,  reutrai  part  of  the  voice.  And  1 
again  .Mr.  P irker’s  love  of  instrumentation 
ptilui  to  excess  in  acc^mpanim-nt. 
jLhe  cnorus  a capelin  there  is  nothing  but 
p-uuded  praise  and  whole  soul  admiration. 

- is  no  labored  and  merely  inn  ative  at- 
L 1 hose  polyphonic  measures  liow  irom 
1 aeart  as  well  a - irom  the  brain.  Weighing 
is  as  counters,  1 do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
jw  ol  no  one  in  tins  country  or  in  England 

could  by  nature  and  ’Ey  student’s  sweat  i 
i written  these  11  page*.  Hhemberger.  a j 
Ir  in  tliis  species  of  art.  must  hug  himself  1 
success  01  h s Dupil. 

1 opening  pages  of  the  final  chorus  fall  be-  i 
he  general  contrapuntal  level  of  the  work, 
ng  last  event!  g 1 here  were  measures  that 
|nd  thin,  and  the  rhythm  halted.  And 

Igh  there  were  gre  it  moments  in  this 
• as  a tvhole  it  seems  too  long,  and  the 
climax,  the  climax  that  is  expected,  is 
hnUcipated  or  frittere  1 away,  tior  do  I 
Ir  the  short  trip  to  the  opera  house  on 
|2 


Mall" etlltors  look  aghast  at  the  Pail 
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MR.  WOODWARD’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Sidney  Woodward  gave  a concert  last/ 
evening  in  Chickering  Hall.  Ue  was  assisted 
by  Miss  Lilen  M.  Kinsman,  soprano;  Miss  Lida 
J.  Low,  pianist,*  and  Mr.  Felix  Winternitz, 
violinist.  The  program  was  as  follows: 


• • 

spoken  thus  freely  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
ause  I recognize  his  great  talent,  a 
approaches  genius,  li  it  is  not  at 
Ibsolute  or^nius.  He  has  the  natural 
I)  has  the  learning.  He  has  the  strength, 
LuouMiessof  healthy  youth,  i.is  strength 
■ coarseness;  his  sensa^usness  is  not 
• m*  The  conception  of  ihts  impressive 
of  noble  proportions;  the  execution  is 
r to  our  national  art. 

spoken  of  Mr.  barker's  quasi-opera. ic 
Tin  this  setting  of  a hymn.  Now  he  is 
He  has  shown  jn  this  very  work  his 
m and  Ills  mastery  of  antique  rel ivr- 
ksiral  art.  But  as  a modern,  he  is  com- 
lo  feel  the  force  of  the  drjAaiic  i ->  ■ 

|Mc.  A melodist,  it  is  not  surprising  if 
Jtues  sees  ihe  celestial  vision  through  a 
Inrf's  eyes.  But  hi*  most  tar  reacninrf, 
V-  exalted  and  rapt  conception  of  the 
fnj%.  compare  is  expressed  in  the  lan- 
l Baicstrina  and  Bach. 

m * 

knances  are  for  a niirht— -such  a w»rK 
its  singers  are  dumb. 


r its  singers  are  oumu. 

sud  that  considering  the  difficulties 
litorio,  the  performance  of  tiie  chorus 
I ntr  was  creditable  throughout,  andjt 
" exreiient-  I he  officer*  and  chorus  of 
, el  4110  Haydn  are  to  be  convratulaien 
{ —cm  wUlcii  crowned  the  arduous  task 
'-ation.  >Jr.  Barker  couclucted  with 

m m 

.ohn’«  ‘’Chri«tM’'  wa*  given  under 
lion  of  Mr.  Zorran.  The  fragment 
wed  be  »ti'  :v^d.  for  it  in  of  little  m-j 
dy.  The  ricluiireK  were.ung  by  nr. 
ho  ocra»ioualiy  dt-played  mi'laken 
a*  In ‘‘Then  uototB-m  aaid  rilau-. 
choral  wait  »urg  in  » manner  dl»- 


) tbe  ear. 


Philip  Hail 


kCarothrrrappeam  to  be  a very  pieajant 
flange. 

j.*'ii,  w hen  he  take*  his  pen  in 
appears  to  be  a terror  to 


I Keen,  and  Aria,  “I  Due  Foscari  . 

Mr.  Woodward. 

Aria,  "Queen  of  Sheba" 

Miss  Kinsman. 

“ Proposal " 

“rirata  " Fantasie 

Mr.  Woodward. 

"Who  Is  Svlvia?" 

Mr.  Winternitz. 

*•  The  Maid  and  the  Butterfly  " 

•'Orpheus  With  His  Lute".. 

D’Albert 

“A  Dav  " 

Mr.  Woodward. 

'*  Diles-moi " 

"The  Sun  Kissed  the  Clover 
**  There,  Little  Girl,  Don't  Cry  ".... 

. ^ . illss  Kinsman, 

“salve  Dimora " 

Nevin 

Johns 

Konde  des  Lutins. . 

Mr.  Woodward. 

“ Only  in  Dreams  " 

Mr.  Winternitz. 

“Beauty's  Eyes  ". . 

Mr.  Woodward. 

Mr.  Woodward. 

Although  Mr.  Woodward  was  evidently  not 
in  best  voice,  he  nevertheless  gave  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  audience.  He  is  making  steady 
progress  in  tbe  pursuit  of  his  art.  Nature  gave 
j him  a voice  of  good  compass  and  sympathetic 
quality.  Not  content  with  these  natural  gilts. 
Mr.  Woodward  has  worked  diligently  and  intel- 
ligently, and  it  is  a pleasant  duty  to  record  nis 
advance  in  his  profession,  for  there  is  no  stand- 
still in  art— a man  falls  back  or  advances. 
Last  evening  Mr.  Woodward’s  singing  was 
| marked  as  a rule  by  careful  phrasing  and  by 
the  dtsnlay  of  a musical  nature. 

Miss  Kiusjmau  sang  the  air  of  Balkia  with 
appreciation  of  its  beauty.  She  was  recalled 
after  the  group  of  songs. 

Air.  YVinternity  was  loudly  applauded  for  his 
technical  proficiency,  amply  displayed  in  the 
difficult  selections,  iho  " Introduction,  caprice 
aud  fiuale  011  a theme  Irom  'Pirat  1 ’ ” is  seldom 
heard  now.  It  belongs  io  a former  generation 
wiien  it  was  the  custom  for  the  wandering 
vinuo<o  to  play  his  own  arrangement*  or  com- 
positions. Lrnst  himself  did  not  play  the 
'rirata’’  as  often  as  the  " Elegie  ” the 

Othello'’  fantasie.  the  “ Papageno”  rondo,  or 
the  Carnival  ol  Venice.”  Mr.  U tiiternitz is  a 
violinist  of  more  than  ordinary  talent.  At 
times  his  mastery  of  the  instrument  is  surpris- 
ing But  is  he  not  making  a mistake  in  his 
present  devotion  in  nubile  to  pieces  that  are 
chiefly  of  a pyrotechuical  naiure? 

Philip  Hale. 


Our  local  and  picturesque  little  band  ol 
Jacobites  is  reminded  respectfully  that  to 
day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  itJ 
d early-beloved  monarch,  Charles  II.,  who 
begged  pardon  for  a most  unconscionable] 
time  in  dying.  “ This  was  the  last  glimpse! 
of  that  exquisite  urbanity  so  often  found  po-t 
tent  to  charm  away  the  resentment  of  a! 
justly  incensed  nation.” 

Any  clip  they  set  in  Boston  was  too  speedy 
for  me.  ’ he  said.  “ Whiie  in  the  city  of  culture 
I was  dined  and  wined  every  night  aud  had  a 
(treat  time  generally,  but  I was  careless  and  got 
cold.”  [Mr.  Corbett  in  an  interview. 

if  rumor  may  be  believed,  and  the  story  of 
liow  the  eminent  play-actor  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved of  temporary  high  fever  when  he  was 
a guest  of  Harvard  students  in  Cambridge  is 
not  a legend,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  now 
suffers  from  the  grip. 


Many  Americans  will  learn  with  regret 
that  Kroll’s  Theatre  in  Berlin  will  soon  be 
only  a name  in  operatic  history.  Famous 
stars  have  appeared  there,  hired  at  prepos- 
terous gums;  the  star  was  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, but  the  rest  of  the  musical  performance 
in  the'  support  and  scenic  decoration  was 
generally  outer  darkness. 
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MUSIC. 

The  Ninth  Suffolk  Muscale  in  Music 
Hall. 

The  program  of  the  Ninth  Suffolk  Musicalo, 
given  la»t  evening,  wa*  as  follows; 

Quartet — " On  Venice  Water  " Macy 

'J  lie  Tremonts. 

••1  arn  a Xloainer  ” Mendelssohn 

Dr.  Clark. 

Violin  solo— Fantaule Leonard 

M r.  I)e  Seve. 

“K  no  west  Thou  the  Lana  " Thomas 

Mt»s  Juch. 

Quartet—  "I  Love  My  Love" Foote 

The  Tremonts. 

*'  Deep  In  the  Mine" Jude 

J)r.  ClarK. 

Violin  solo— Paraphrase  do  Concert—"  Dcr  Frelschuetz” 
Mr.  /le  Ueve. 

Jewel  song— From  fby  request) Gounod 

Miss  Juch. 

Quartet— "Fare well  ” Cutter 

The  Tremonts. 

The  feature  of  tbo  concert  was  the  Kinging  of 
• I is«  Juch,  which  was  thoroughly  appreciated 
awl  enjoyed  by  a small  and  applaugcful  audi- 
ence. The  charm  and  the  skill  of  this  admirable 
Mimcer  arc  ho  well  known  and  recognized  in  tliis 
city  that  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  dwell  upon 
them.  Hecalled,  M4sh  Juch  sang  Meyer  Hel  / 
rnund’s  " Hally  Quezon f>  and  Rubinstein 
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f l)r.  Clark  displayed  last  evening  his  upper 
tones  to  better  advautago  than  on  previous  occa 
sinus,  and.  of  course,  he  won  applause  by  his  de 
scent  to  vocal  depths.  His  intonation  was  not 
always  mire,  and  he  occasionally  sang  sharp,  oc- 
casionally flat.  This  singer  lias  naturally  a noble 
organ,  and  if' he  would  buckle  himself  to  the 
task  of  placing  thoroughly  his  voice,  he  might 
easily  go  far  in  his  profession.  Dr.  Clark  was  re- 
called last  evening. 

Mr.  tie  tieve  played  in  his  customary  manner. 
Ho  often  showed  technical  proficiency,  but  his 
conception  and  phrasing  were  not  always 
artistic.  Take,  for  instance,  his  reading  of  the 
air  of  Max  in  "Der  Freischuetz.”  There  was 
absolutely  no  repose.  The  restless  violinist 
seemed  impatient  to  burst  into  bravura,  with 
episodes  of  *’  inaudible  pianissimo.”  Mr.  do 
Seve  has  indisputable  ability  and  undoubted 
temperament.  But  his  mechanism  is  without 
a balance  wheel,  and  his  passion  is  soon  torn  to 
tatters.  He  was  recalled  after  each  number. 

The  Tremont  Male  Quartet  (Messrs.  H.  A. 
Thaver,  C.  VV.  Swain,  F.  K.  Sircom,  Sumner  Cool- 
tdge)  sang  numbers  with  moderate  success.  The 
voices  blended  well  enough,  and  tbe  phrasing 
was  good,  but  the  intonation  was  not  always 
pure. 

Philip  Halk. 


Ash  Wednesday,  otherwise  known  as 
“Pulver  Wednesday,”  or  “Dies  pulveris.”  j 
Formerly  there  was  certain  merriment  on  | 
this  day.  In  Germany  “the  young  youth 
get  all  the  maides  together,  which  have 
practised  dauncing  all  the  year  before,  and 
carrying  them  in  a carte  or  tumbrell  (which 
they  draw  themselves  instead  of  horses),  and 
a minstrell  standing  a top  of  it  playing  all 
the  way,  they  draw  them  in  to  some  lake  or 
river  and  there  wash  them  well  favouredly.” 

In  England  a figure  made  up  of  straw  and 
old  clothes  was  drawn  through  the  streets 
with  noisy  joy ; and  then  the  “ Jack-a-Lent,” 
perhaps  an  effigy  of  Judas  Iscariot,  was 
either  burned,  shot  at  or  thrown  down 
a chimney. 


The  day  is  now  wholly  a day  of  humilia- 
tion and  prayer.  Even  James  Howe],  a 
child  of  this  world,  wrote  240  years  ago  ; 
“Now  that  Lent  and  the  Spring  do  make 
their  approach,  in  my  opinion,  Fasting  would 
conduce  much  to  the  advantage  of  Soul  and 
Body.  Fasting  helps  to  destroy  the  Devil, 
provided  it  be  accompanied  with  other  Acts 
of  Devotion  ; to  fast  for  one  day  only,  from 
about  Nine  in  the  Morning  to  four  in  the 
Afternoon,  is  but  a Mock-fast.” 

But  here  Sir  Kichard  F.  Burton  is  at 
variance  with  Howel.  He  once  performed 
the  duties  of  the  “ blessed  month  ” of  the 
Moslems,  the  Kamazdn,  and  for  the  space  of 
16  consecutive  hours  and  a quarter,  he 
neither  ate,  drank,  smoked,  snuffed,  nor  even 
swallowed  his  saliva  designedly.  “ The 
middle  and  lower  ranks  observe  the  duties 
of  the  season  with  exceeding  zeal: 
of  all  who  suffered  severely  from 

such  total  abstinence,  I found  hut 
one  patient  who  would  eat  even  to  save  his 
life.”  And  what  does  Kichard  Burton  say 
of  the  effect  of  this  self-denial?  It  makes 
the  Moslem  “unhealthy  and  unamiable.” 
“Like  the  Italian,  the  Anglo-Catholic  and 
the  Greek  lasts,  the  chief  effect  of  the 
* blessed  month  ’ upon  True  Believers  is  to 
darken  their  tempers  into  positive  gloom." 
Thus  do  observers  of  mankind  disagree  in 
conclusions. 


Bound  volumes  of  these  old  Boston  news- 
papers have  been  added  lately  to  the  Lenox 
Library  of  New  York:  The  Evening  Post 
(1748-75),  Gazette  (1756-73),  Post  Bov  (1762-4), 
Chronicle  (1767-9),  Massachusetts  Spy  (1777- 
1800),  and  Massachusetts  Centinei,  of  which 
there  are  fourteen  volumes,  (1786-1829). 

j A confirmed  theatre-goer  was  heard  to  say 
| the  other  day : “I  do  not  appla'ijg  ify  the  thea- 
ftre  because  I am  debarred  by  local  custom 
from  hissing.” 


t </rt>  - 


The  Song  Rectal  of  Miss 
Lunde,  Contralto* 


Aagot  j 


Mutter  Hat  s GetvolU/  ....... 

'lien  .vllt  Deni  Jlothen  Mu*«d< 
ptes  VaKgev.se/' J...| 


Miss  Aagot  Lunde,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ernst 
Perabo  and  Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  gave  a concert  in 
Steinert  Hall  la^t  evening.  Mrs.  Emily  Grant 
was  the  accompanist.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sonata,  Op.  02,  In  C,  for  piano  and  'cello.^,  .Ilheinberge 
Mr.  Perabo  and  .Mr.  Krlei 

•'  Kraut  der  Vergessenheit," 

“Viel  Trau me," L. 

" Briihllugszeit/’ 

Lullaby 

Meim*  Mutter  Hat’s  Oewollt,1 
“ Maedeben 
“ Marumi 
Nocturne,  / 

Vito,  y 

Mr.  Fries. 

" Schwanenlied,” L.  Hartman 

Itussinn  Folksong Hagen 

Lament Miss  Lang 

" How  Man v Times  Do  I Love  Tliec Dear?" ) „ ,# 

" Courtship,"  L'  "oolf 

"Aftenen  er  .slllle,” Agathe  GrOendahl 

" I Arise  From  Dreams  of  'J  bee," Foote 

" Orue»«/’. . Mendelssohn 

•'Goodnight/*, per  Lasson 

Miss  Lunde  has  improved  in  mam*  respects  as 
a singer  since  her  last  concert  two  or  three  sea- 
sons ago  in  Union  Hall.  Her  delivery  is  more 
fret;,  her  attackjsjiKu^deeisive,  her  phrasing  is  j 


finch 
tiling 
Decker 
’f. . ..Luekstiuie 
. . .I.essman 

Jan  Gall 

Grieg 

Popper 
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— ■ a coivtiSlto 

• ™ upward,  so  that 

J apparently  a species  of 
itfjan  a contralto.  Attain, 
Mb  songs  that  he  just  above, 
lev  voicev  and  at  timos  in 
Me  a full  tone  in  tho  upper 
love  tho  true  pitch.  It  is 
Tirol  with  her  art,  hut  it  is 
[ from  acknowledging  the 
-tiling  by  the  frequent  ex- 
Instinct  and  temperament, 
e song  did  not  sound  like 
fetation  of  tho  character  of 
dost  always  right,  and  she 
Jk  sense  of  values.  Not  long 
■tl  <o  give  wav  to  exaggera- 
fof  emotion;  now  she  sings 
Id,  and  gains  thereby  greater 

Interesting  and  varied.  R«pe- 
J • were  the  songs  hv  Becker, 
log,  Hartmann  and  th»  two 
fting  numb  rs  by  Mr.  Woolf, 
/lauded  loudly  by  an  audience 
FI,  and  she  was  rt  called  after 

iRheinberger  was  fully  appre- 
■ letice.  Mr.  Fries  was  recalled 
imee  of  the  pieces  by  Ponper. 

' Philip  Hale. 

Ir.  Charles  Francis  Adams  appears  to  be 
’r  ‘tdi'oid  lest  foot  ball  should  become  “a 
imby-pamby  sport.’’  His  argument  to  an 
hi r med  father  is  practically  this : Never  mind 
your  sou  is  killed  in  a foot  ball  match  as 
mg  as  the  character  of  other  students  is 
developed,  and  they  are  taught  not  to  cheat, 
sf-i  l and  betray  a friend.  Lycurgus  himself . 
■ip  but  a sorry  figure  by  the  side  of  such  a 
op»  rtau  as  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  TV.  S.  Gilbert,  poet  and  playwright, 
pr-  ided  lately  over  the  Edgware  bench  of 
Magistrates  during  an  investigation.  He 
was  “.stern  of  aspect  and  unbending  of  de- 
meanor.’’ In  other  words  he  looked  like  a 
the* ire-goer  who  listens  to  one  of  Gilbert’s 
niter  librettos. 


Io  the  poetry  of  the  onion  none  but  (he 
( '...and  brutal  can  long  remain  indifferent. 
And  garlic  in  the  vegetable  world  has  some- 
| thing  of  the  value  of  scarlet  among  colors.’’ 

r It,|s  t0  be  ,10hed  that  the  “copious  statis- 
I , "Is.  concerning  the  accidents  oa  the  foot 
,1  ball  field— the  statistics  demanded  bv  Mr 
Crocker,  and  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Camp 'at  the 
•University  Club— will  include  the  remark- 
able list  of  casualties  prepared  by  the  Laucet 
J and  quoted  in  the  Journal  in  this  column 
I J an.  20. 


Pus  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Our  young  Jacobites 
Whose  cup  of  lamentation  has  been  full  the 
la- 1 thirty  days,  would  fain  substitute  “niur- 
acr  for  death.  If  Mary’s  neck  had  not  met 
the  axe,  we  would  have  been  spared  much 
bitter  discussion,  and,  on  the  other  hand  we 
would  not  have  Swinburne’s  tragedy.  It  is  a 
L singular  fact  that,  although  many  operas 

I beset,  " :Vritt6n  with  ,his  incomparable 
1 | , J as  « heroine,  no  one  of  them  has  won 

' I?'  Pkce  ,,pon  t,m  l vr‘'c  stage.  And 
r ’ " hat  an  occasion  for  the  composition  of 
u mortal  music. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Edward  E.  Rice 
Jiad  an  option  on  “Tabasco,”  has  de- 
-t  not  to  take  the  operetta.  Perhaps 
Lespairs  of  being  able  to  put  (he  libretto 
running  shape.  For  the  music  lie  enter- 
|(  iv  ..a  b,fb  regard,  and  it  was  only  the  other 
|c..iy  that  he  assured  his  fellow-composer  of 
tis  distinguished  consideration.  “Why,  Mr. 

Ah  ad  wick,  judged  from  my  own  standpoint 
■i^ur  music  is  out  of  sight.” 

highwaymen  continue  to  follow  their 
fcssmn  in  such  frequented  streets  as 
|ton,  and  at  an  hour  when  even  the 
Ido  not  dream  of  danger,  the  Fencing 
Should  he  well  patronized.  Why  should 
■ropier  be  as  common  as  a cane  or  um- 
Nor  should  the  use  of  the  dagger  be 
ked  by  the  managers  of  the  club.  Of 
Re  lobbers  must  first  he  persuaded  to 
, the  revolver  and  to  cross  swords 
to  the  rules  of  the  school. 

| aotild  be  a training  school  for 
f lie  ability  to  start  a car  without 
■npin?  and  jostling  the  passengers 
a fine  art,  but  surely  it  is  not  the 
urpose  of  the  West  End  Com- 
■n  the  practice  of  specialists  in 
bases. 


fhls  sltjry  about  the  "considerable  nrnn. 
erty  of  Mr.  Cecil  Clay,  the  husband  of  tile 
ate  Roshia  Vokes,  and  about  his  Insisting 
leave  the  stage  is  all  very 
prettj,  but  her  friends  In  this  city  know  that 
she  w as  in  great  measure  -obliged  to  work. 
Mi.  Clay,  who  is  an  amiable  and  cultivated 
man,  and  who  was  devoted  to  Ins  wife  had 
I °”e  extravagance,  and  not  only  his 
money  but  the  earnings  of  the  actress  melted 
away  like  snow. 


A bold  man— or  is  it  a woman-1, as  the 

1 H IS,  nWriter  11,6  followil>S  words,  pub- 
shed  lately  in  a London  newspaper:  “There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a pretty  woman  in  winter 
out  of  doors!  Tho  obtrusiveness  of  the 
nasal^ feature  the  pinched  lips,  the  thick  veil 
, that  dyes  off,  and  the  automatic  movement 
of  the  lips  that  seem  to  be  continually  eating 
I he  said  veil  the  attempt  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  wearer  s mouth,  are  a grotesque  vision 
one  would  not  willingly  afford  to  one’s 
And  the  H’otiess  ermine  which 
early  came  m for  this  winter  would  have 
gone  ill  with  a '“red  nose.”  The  women  may 
be  such  guys  in  London,  but  this  observer 
should  cross  the  Atlantic,  visit  Boston,  and 
then  recant,  or  at  least  qualify  his  statement 


Many  and  loud  are  the  complaints  of  the 
aosurdly  excessive  gas  bills  of  the  last 
month.  Is  “cheap  gas  ” merely  a gaseous 
phrase? 


t that  Bismarck’s  Memoirs  have 
the  firm  of  Cotta  in  Stuttgart 
as  now  denied,  and  it  is  said  the 
|mt  yet  completed.  After  the  late 
l lon  Berlin,  it  is  not  unlikely 
■ u i chapters  must  be  re-written. 

I all,  may  not  the  book  turn  out  a 
Inent?  Publishers,  however,  are  I 
IV,  not  deterred  by  the  fate  of  the 
^ memoirs.  I 


A German  electrician  has  succeeded  in 
adapting  the  incandescent  lamp  to  the  points 
of  skates.  Now  let  somebody  adapt  the  lamp 
to  bicycles  that  rush  furiously  evenings  in 
favorable  weather  in  our  streets. 

A local  contemporary  states  thlt  the  Cas- 
tilian Club  will  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
Queen  Isabella  April  22.  Now,  Isabella  was 
an  excellent  and  estimable  Queen,  as  is  well 
I by  aU  admirers  of  “ 1492;  ” but  the 

I f,  Aunl  t,)IS  year  is  Sunday.  Will  the 
Castilian  banquet  be  served  on  the  very  day? 

or,!'1!  arrnSt  ,°f  Mr’  Zimri  Bwiggins  leads 
t0  refleet  (>n  the  fate  of  the  ancient 
| lmris.  i lie  first  Zimri  was  a son  of  Salu 
I and  he  was  slain  in  an  act  of  sin  by  Phine- 
has.  The  next  Zimri  was  a King  of  Israel. 

| A murderer,  an  alleged  traitor,  he  was  be- 
Meged;  ‘lie  went  into  the  palace  of  the 
I K ng  s house,  and  burnt  the  King’s  house 
| over  him  with  fire,  and  died.”  Then  there 
■ue  two  other  Zimris  mentioned  in  the  Old 
testament,  names  without  deeds,  good  or 
e'1  ’ Al)d  now  the  question  comes  up,  why 
| should  any  judicious  father  in  days  gone  bv 
have  named  his  son  Zimri.  . 

This  is  the  feast  day  of  tyt.  Apollonia.  She 
was  persecuted  iu  Alexandria.  Her  teeth 
Mere  knocked  out.  She  was  threatened  witli 

a hery  death  if  she  did  not  utter  impious 
words;  whereupon,  of  her  own  accord,  she 
leaped  into  the  flames. 

j St.  Apollonia  is  the  patron  saint  of  all  that  I 

I suffer  from  toothache.  If  traditions  are  to  I 
e respected  the  saint  herself  was  admirably 
equipped;  one  of  her  lower  jaws  is  now  in  a : 
cliuich  at  Bonoma,  and  another  lower  law  is  : 
m a church  at  Cologne.  j 

Henri„  Etienne  in  his  “Apology  for  He- 
l,e  h tC  aln,S.that  St-  phristopher  should 
' r r SiUnt  of  victims  of  toothache, 
and  for  tins  reason:  a tooth  of  the  saint 
preserved  somewhere  in  Beauvoisin  is  of 
such  magnitude  that  when  “no  teeth  could 
be  found  to  take  the  place  of  those  snatched 
out,  Christopher  could  easily  spare  a fra* 
ment  of  each  of  his  own.”  But  this  is!  after 
all,  a sorry  jest. 

The  name  of  the  distinguished  surgeon  of 
Vienna  who  died  this  week  was  Billroth, 

SaieS  1IrTh’  38  FP°rtCd  by  many  news- 

I mnnv  f rileAsur^eon  was  well  known  by 
"y  ° our  An>erican  physicians  who  en- 
joj  ed  his  acquaintance  and  instruction.  A 
I biilliant  operator,  he  often  recalled  by  his 
daiing  the  celebrated  surgeon  Slasher,  whose 

marvelous  deeds  excited  the  wonder  of  Mr 

I P‘akW^’  Dr’  BlIlroth  w»s  fond  of  music 

Oner-.EdUaad,-HanS,iCk’S  “ Di«  Moton’ 

Oper  was  dedicated  to  him. 

According  to  reports  In  the  - Trovatore  ” iho 

This  has  the  familiar  sound,  for  whenever 

J Mr.  Nikisch  had  trouble  here  with  men  it 
“despotic:”  " °Cher  man”  wh0 
The  French  army  will  no  longer  use  Ameri 
soups.  And  what  will  Marion  Harland 

"IPeror!Wilba^ Praising  the  Tsar  of 
t ism.1,  and  saying  “He  is  a prince  of  peace 

itanySu^eCa,,S  th6piCtUreof 

that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
term  coming  to  grief  ;”  and  yet  the  phrase 
is  neither  modern  nor  dark. 

- 
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A ItO.VUI.Vli  FAKI-i;.  

Many  farces  arc  now  played  on'  the  stage 
of  the  World  Theatre,  iu  which  men  and 
women  act  unconsciously  or  deliberately 
their  parts.  One  of  the  most  amusing  of 
these  farees  is  that  entitled  “The  Gas 
Metre.  The  action  is  simple,  easily  under- 
stood, the  characters  are  people  of  every  day 
life,  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  cari- 
catures ; the  subject  is  one  of  contempora- 
neous human  interest. 

A family  of  moderate  means  rejoices  in  the 
assurance  of  cheap  gas.  Fora  time  confl- 
uence is  rewarded.  The  members  of  the 
family  are  economical.  Lamps  are  used 
Irecly.  There  is  no  waste.  If  there  is  a 
night-owl,  kerosene  aids  his  meditation  and 
illuminates  his  wisdom.  The  hills  are  rea- 
sonable. And  there  is  joy,  and  there  is 
peace  in  the  household. 

The  days  lengthen.  Now  enters  irony,  j 
loved  by  the  Greeks.  Whereas  in  tiie  short-  I 
est  days  of  winter  tie  monthly  gas  bill 
ranged  from  #1  io  to,  say  $2,  there  is'sud- 
denly  an  unexpected  and  inexplicable  leap, 
and  a bill  for  .$4  GO  is  presented.  Here  enters 
surprise,  and  surprise  has  been  defined  as 
the  chief  element  of  wit.  All  these  jokes,  it 
will  be  observed,  are  at  the  expense  of  the 
I household;  the  consumers  are  consumed. 
The  corporation  does  not  jest;  it  is  grimly  in 
earnest. 

Ihe  head  of  the  family  visits  the  office  of 
the  company.  He  exhibits  the  bills  and  aslcs 
an  explanation  of  the  sudden,  ironic  and  in- 
credible difference  in  amounts  charged.  He 
is  heard  politely.  The  clerk  or  officer  tells 
him  with  a sober  face  that  the  matter  will 
receive  due  consideration.  A few  days  after 
a young  man  calls  at  the  house,  looks  at  the 
metre,  and  leaves,  saying:  “I'll  make  my  re- 
port.” Now  this  operation  of  seeking  cor- 
roboration from  the  metre  that  first  insti- 
I gated  the  excessive  hill  is  perhaps  the  most 
I laughable  feature  of  the  farce.  Of  course 
1 the  same  bill  is  sent  in  again.  And  what  is 
the  victim  to  do? 

I Ihere  is  nothing  for  him  to  do.  He  may  ^ 
sweai  freely,  but  this  is  a vulgar  and  a vain 
relief.  He  may  make  another  visit  to  the 
office,  hut  to  what  advantage?  He  will  then 
be  told  that  there  may  be  a scentless  leak; 
that  the  servant  is  reckless  in  her  light;  that 
he  has  probably  entertained  freely,  and  that 
the  metre  cannot  lie.  He  must  either  pay 
the  bill  or  go  without  gas.  To  depend  solely 
on  lamps  and  candies  is  almost  impossible, 
so  accustomed  is  the  household  to  the  con- 
i' rvenience  Sas-  He  therefore  pays  the  bill. 

he  insult  to  the  gas  metre  is  thus  avenged. 

A precedent  for  ail  increased  rate  during  the 
next  year  is  established. 

. ” The  gas  metre  cannot  lie.”  But  the  lying 

face  of  the  crank  used  in  English  prisons  was 
j long  called  honest  by  jail  officials  until  its 
cruel  falsehood  was  expoS^mi  investigation 
and  pilloried  afterward  bfjjharles  Keiule  in 
“ Never  Too  Late  to  Men »«:’  What  wonder 
that  many  a man  looks  at  the  expressionless 
metre  and  gnashes  his  teeth  in  impotent 
rage  at  the  thought  that  in  his  very  house- 
hold, in  His  own  castle,  is  snugly  ensconced 
the  register  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  that  is  not 
used. 


A loca'  contemporary -sh 
cou raged  in  its  great  effort Yo 
prices  all  shivering  men  and  women,  whether 
they  shiver  and  shake  in  sculpture,  painting, 
engraving,  die  or  seal.  After  this  noble  mis- 
sion is  accomplished  it  will  be  in  order  for 

the  said  contemporary  to  advocate  a bill  for 

the  abolition  of  sex. 

It  was  Charles  Rende  that  invented  the 
phrase  prurient  prude.” 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  report  that 
cancer  can  be  cured  by  inoculation  with  the 
virus  of  erysipelas  does  not  at  once  Inspire 
implicit  confidence  or  unalloyed  joy. 

And  so  R.  M.  Ballan  tyne  is  dead.  Fora 
time  he  shared  with  Capt.  Mayue  Reid  the 
hov°r  °ibe‘nf  th°  favorite  author  of  healthy 
th,  , ncS  Were  fuil  of  adventure; 

tin.  pills  of  instruction  were  delightfully 

fn Y n,- Cf'  ’ 1IS  J!(!roos  were  not  masquerad- 
IdLl  °feSi\°rS  bUt  creations  of  dcsli  and 
n,°wd’  f £ n mauy  an  0,d  boy  of  t0-day  th<v 
InY  . °/  Ballantyne’s  death  will  inspire  a 
sciibe  of  personal  loss, 

~7~: 


local  composers  often  say  that  they  | 
write  operettas  gladly,  if  they  could 


Our  iocal 

would -r_ w vuum  . 

tiiul  amusing  find  coherent  librettos.  To  I 
write  such  u libretto  is  no  mean  art.  It  was  I 
reported  some  time  ago  that  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson  had  In  moments  snatched  from 
culinary  joy  put  together  a libretto;  and 
what-  has  become  of  it:’  The  text  of  Mr. 

IV  ooif  inflow  operetta  is  said  to  be  original 
and  extremely  funny.  There  is  always  talk 
of  collaboration.  Now  supposing  that 
Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Bates  should 
write  the  lyrics,  and  Dr.  Harris  and 
Mr.  I rank  E.  Chase  the  dialogue, 
what  would  be  the  result;  a masterpiece,  or 
a mala  quartette  of  life-long  enmity?  Nor 
need  poets  shy  at  the  thought  of  such  a task. 
Tw  o of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Kreuch  Academy  contributed  largely  iu 
their  earlier  years  to  the  success  of  Offen- 
bach. 


✓ 


This  is  the  death  day  of  Isaac  Yossius,  the 
Dutch  soholar,  who  was  imported  into  Eng- 
land bj-  Charles  II.  and  made  a Canon  of 
Windsor;  truly  a singular  appointment,  for 
Charles  said  of  him  : “This  learned  divine 
is  a strange  man  ; he  will  believe  anything, 
except  the  Bible.’’ 

This  learned  commentator,  Vossius,  de- 
serves the  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
hyper-moderns.  Not  because  lie  concluded, 
with  a greater  display  of  fancy  than  reason, 
that  the  condition  of  animals  is  much  better 
than  purs,  with  regard  to  speech,  for  ‘‘they 
communicate  more  speedily,  and,  perhaps, 
aiore  happilv  their  thought  than  we  do.’’ 
This  conclusion  does  not  appeal  to  many  of 
us.  But  the  delight  of  Yossius  in  having  his 
hair  combed  in  a rhythmical  manner  would 
fit  the  fag-end  of  this  century.  Listen  to  his 
own  verbal  expression  of  this  exquisite  de- 
light. 

“Many  people,”  wrote  Yossius  in  167.3, 
“take  delight  iu  the  rubbing  of  their  limbs 
and  the  combing  of  their  hair;  but  these  ex- 
ercises would  delight  much  more,  if  the  ser- 
vants at  the  baths,  and  of  the  barbers,  were 
'O  skillful  in  this  art  that  they  could  express 
any  measure  with  their  fingers.  I remember 
that  more  than  once  I have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  men  of  this  sort,  who  could  imitate 
uiy  measure  of  songs  in  combing  the  hair; 
so  as  sometimes  to  express  very  intelligibly 
iambics,  trochees,  dactyles,  etc.,  from  whence 
there  arose  to  me  no  small  delight.” 

Would  a Boston  barber  be  surprised  if  he 
were  asked  by  a strauger,  “Please  comb  ray 
hair  in  hexameters  ? ” V 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  overshoes  now’ 
sold  are  often  of  wretched  quality,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  u in  “.Rubber  Baron" 
should  be  pronounced  as  o in  the  verb  “rob.” 

P.ider  Haggard  is  now  engaged  in  a squab- 
ble concerning  “The  Immuring  of  Nuns,” 
and  Mr.  Britten,  the  Secretary  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  iu  London,  thus  inserts  neatly 
the  knife  under  Mr.  Haggard’s  filth  rib: 

“Mr.  Haggard  wys  he  is  not  ‘unaccustomed  to  attack.’ 

] must  admit  that  when  1 first  read  his  account  ot^  tho 
),•.  and  the  confirmatory  footnote,  I was  irresistibly 
reminded  of  a passage  in  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  brilliant 
*****  on  * The  Uecay  or  Lying.’  ‘As  for  Mr.  Kider 
Haggard,  who  really  was,  or  liad  once  the  makings  of  a 
rlcent  liar,  he  is  now  so  afraid  of  being 
suspected  of  genius  tliai  when  he  dares  tell  us  anything 
marvelous  he  feeL*  bound  to  invent  a personal  remin- 
Ucence.  and  to  put  it  into  a footnote  a*  a kind  of  coward- 
ly corroboration.’  ” 


Mr.  Harry  De  A\  indt,  F.  K.  G.  S.,  has  started 
on  his  second  trio  to  Siberia,  that  lie  may 
continue  to  charge  Mr.  George  Kennan  with 
gross  exaggeration  in  his  statements  concern- 
ing the  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners,  ft  may 
be  here  observed  tnat  Mr.  De  Windt  went  at 
the  earnest  invitation  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


The  Passing  of  the  Celebrated 
Ferruccio  Busoni, 


A Singular  Commentary  on 
Parochial  Taste. 


An  011a  Fodrida  of  Kusical  News 
and  Ooasip, 


Ferruccio  Busoni.  pianist  and  corn  noser,  pro- 
poses to  retnrn  to  Knropc.  1 hoar  that  he  will 
not  visit  his  country  again  until  '96  or  '07. 
Dnrir  Say  in  tho  United  States  lie  has 

been  ized  as  a pianist  of  tho  first  rank,  so 

far  as  v va!  proficiency  and  artlstlcMncerity 
are  cotfit,  ed  . hut  his  stay  hero  has  not  Drought 
him  aubstantia!  or  cron  adequate  pecuniary 
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.now  ltusoni  at  the  ago  of  10  years  (1876)  was 
loudly  i raised  when  lie  appeared  before  the 
\ ionna  public,  linns  lick  then  spoke  of  his 
musical  nature  and  uncommon  memory,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  tho  field  of  composition.  In 
18Sl  hi*  native  city  gave  him  a gold  modal.  In 
16s  4 tlie  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna 
granted  him  the  Master’s  diploma,  “a  distinc- 
tion which  hud  not  been  won  by  so  young  an 
artist  since  Mozart."  In  1800  he  won  the  com- 
poser’s prize  (¥1000)  given  by  Rubinstein  to  the 
best  pianist  composer,  appearing  in  an  interna- 
tional contest  before  a jury  of  musicians  se- 
lecsed  from  the  different  musical  countrios  of 
the  world.  lie  was  immediately  made  a pro- 
fessor-in  tho  higher  grades  of  piano  instruction 
at  tho  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Moscow.  Ru-sin. 

It  was  in  1891  that  Busoni  came  to  tho  United 
States  and  settled  in  Boston,  llis  first  appear- 
ance at  a concert  of  note  was  at  a Symphony 
concert.  \ov.  14,1891.  It  is  not  now  necessary 
to  review  the  remarkable  characteristics  and 
the  limitations  of  this  pianist. 

But  it  may  he  said,  and  it  should  ho  said,  that 
after  he  left  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Mr. 
Busoni,  a European  celebrity,  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  made  both  ends  meet.  He  is  a temner- 
a'e,  economical,  industrious  man.  and  his  fail- 
ure can  in  no  way  be  attributed  to  his  personal 
foible  or  fault.  This  pianist,  whose  technique 
surpasses  that  of  Paderewski,  could  not  in  this 
town  of  culture  give  concerts  with  marked  I 
pecuniary  success.  This  teacher,  whose  merits  j 
were  appreciated  in  European  cities,  did  not  find 
hercTupils  enough  to  pay  his  modest  expenses. 

He  lea  Boston  last  fall  and  lived  in  New 
V °rk.  How  lie  fared  there  I do  not  know,  but 
his  intention  is  to  leave  the  country  in  a lew 
months  or  weeks. 

Is  it  not  a sad  and  an  ironical  commentary  on 
the  condition  of  art  in  the  United  States  that 
the  explanation  of  liis  ill  fortune  is.  according 
to  his  friends’  and  his  own  belief,  this:  He  was 
not  properly  introduced? 

In  other  words,  European  reputation  and  a 
public  display  of  ability,  rare  even  in  these 
days,  are  as  nothing.  The  question  is  not, 
,.How  does  he  plav?”  The  question  is  this: 
“Did  he  bring  a letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  X, 
the  wealthy  amateur,  or  to  Mrs.  Y,  the  en- 
thusiastic patter-on-lhe-back  of  mediocrity?" 

* 

lliese  words  of  Emma  Calve  may  be  pondered 
with  profit  by  subscribers  to  the  approaching 
opera  season:  “I  like  to  feel  that  I have  my 
audience  with  me.  I like  its  sympathy.  Its 
applause  is  most  inspiring.  But  I don’t  like  the 
applause  in  tho  midst  of  a phrase.  It  is  not  a 
| i*0011  compliment  to  the  artist,  and  it  is  a very 
bad  compliment  to  the  composer,  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  a phrase  by  interrupting  it  with 
applause,  no  matter  how  well  the  phrase  is 
rendered.” 

* 

* m 

The  first  concert  of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  be  given  in  New  York  Feb.  24. 
The  members  of  the  orchestra  are  known  by 
names  aggressively  German,  but  the  men  were 
all  born  in  the  United  States.  Lheir  leader  is 
Samuel  Franko.  The  first  program  is  made  no 
exclusively  of  pieces  by  these  rising  young 
American  composers:  Mozart.  Beethoven. 

Wagner  and  Moszkowski. 


Mr.  Emil  Paur  reminds  me  of  the  man  com- 
mended by  the  compiler  of  “The  Proverbs  " 
he  is  diligent  in  his  business.  Unlike  his  illus- 
trious predecessor,  he  does  not  appear  to  seek 
constantly  notoriety.  Paur  has  not.  therefore, 
a streot  car  fame,  and  passengers  who  do  not 
care  for  music  are  no  longer  disturbed  by 
young  women  discussing  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  conductor  of  the  Sym- 
phony concerts,  conjecturing  about  his 
private  domestic  relations,  or  inquiring 
passionately  into  the  possibility  of  a secret 
grief.  When  Mr.  Paur  appears  in  public.it  is 
Mr.  Panr  the  musician,  not  Mr.  Paur  the  man: 
ana  when  lie  conducts  the  orchestra  he  is  evi- 
dently more  concerned  with  the  composer  than 
with  himself. 

Mr.  Nikisch  was  a Byronio  liero.  When 
Schumann’s  Manfred"  was  given  under  his 
direction,  ho  should  have  read  tho  text  as  well 
as  swung  tho  stick.  It  is  true,  lie  would  not 
have  read  as  well  as  Mr.  Riddle,  hut  his  melan- 
choly pallor,  romantic  eyes  and  arrangement  of 
hair  would  have  lent  iocal  color  as  it  were. 

But  Mr.  Paur  is  no  Manfred,  no  Lara.  He  is 
an  honest,  intelligent,  experienced  German 
musician,  who  is  performing  conscientiously 
liis  duty  to  his  employer,  to  the  public  and  to 
himself,  without  personal  vanity,  without  de- 
sire to  ride  triumphantly  on  the  creiit  of  a 
sensational  wave. 

1 am  unacquainted  with  his  habits  and  his  life 
1 at  -Jamaica  Plain,  but  I fancy  that,  whip  the  sym- 
phony concert  is  over,  lie  goes  home  and  puts  on 
a loose,  com.ortable  jacket,  exchanges  his  boots 
or  Dumps  for  slippers,  fills  a pipe  and  enjoys 
Peace  and  privacy:  and  I am  sure  that,  before 
lie  goes  to  bed,  ho  looks  at  his  children  asleep. 
For  tho  face  of  Emil  Paur  is  simple  and  kindly 
as  well  as  intelligent  and  strong. 

• 

m » r 

There  are  many  rumors  about  the  proposed 
changes  in  tho  choir  of  King’s  Chapel.  Miss 
Gertrude  Franklin’s  place  will  not  be  filled 
easily.  Borne  say  that  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  will 
be  tho  bass;  others  say  that  Mr.  Walter  H 
Edgerly  mav  succeed  Mr.  Morawskl. 

What  will  our  concert-givers  do  when 
Chickering  Hall  no  longer  exists  as  a concert 
ball?  .Sieinort’s  is  too  small  for  tho  purpose*  of 

m A ■ . If  • /■  «t/fl  I It/,  - t . . , I 
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hall?  .sieinort's  is  too  small  for  tho  purpose,  of 
many:  and  the  ceiling  of  Bumsteatl  has  a dis- 
tressing effect  on  performer  and  audience. 
I’rav,  who  was  the  decorator  of  that  ceiling? 


there  have  Deeffin  inis  city  concejpt 

M^“Ce\0f  OP0ras  that  <le‘»  <na  imneratCly 
acUon.  costumes  and  scenic  accessories.  “Parsi- 

.*rri“  * Ca’e>  ana  "°w  there  is  talk- of 

I ristan  und  Isolde."  oi  - 

,Last  month  at  the  $ueorf&Hall  in  Co  nil  in 
Cat  alien  a Rustioana  ' and  •'  J tTarliacci” 
were  g. ven  concert  form.  Iheafuta  L 
reviewer  of  the  Pal,  Mai,  Gazk*w « moVld 
to  mako  tnese  wholesome  remarks* 

" The  suburb,  flocked  to  appreciate  and  they 
appreciated.  Hither  came  all  t . 

■»"'*.  ■“*■■>»  r„r,r“ 

Pagliacct  and  Cavalleria  Rustioana,’  and  to 
whom  also  the  theatre  is  somewhat  accused 
One  had  a kind  of  a souse  that  the  success  of 
tnose  recitations  was  assured  from  tlm  be  -in 
inng.  that  since  the  world  had  Denounced 
approval  all  those  followers  of  the  gay  wor  j 
who  disapprove  (in  word)  of  the  world’s  man- 
ner, and  who  are  very  ready  to  sub, or, bo  tot  s 
ludgment,  would  display,  as  it  were  freshly 
thoir  refined  sense  of  criticism,  and  would 
agree  as  it  were  dispassionately,  with  tho  ver- 
dict of  tho  general.  Thus,  as  wo  have  said  the 

experiment  was  really  a popular  success.  Yet 

if  one  as.es  oneself  if  any  problem  of 

r -•[ 
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com;  U ^®V®a^™Mtuatioii^ 

under  the  cucumstances  and  action  of  the  real 

geo  tor  ite  tiue  interpretation.  * * * xhp 
same  thing  may  be  said.  with,  perhaps,  less 
justification,  of  the  recital  of  ‘Cavalleria’ 
which  took  place  on  the  same  aftento^  * % ' 
it  must  be  confessed  tnat  the  effect  was 
ecblo  enough.  lhe  old  choruses,  that  one 
temem.-cred  as  gathering  joyously  j ij,e 


old  Italian  church  in  the  play,  stood  with  a 
strange  wooden  ness  in  the  concert  room,  and 
realized  but  little  of  tlie  original  tli'ama.  When 
Sautuzza  reproached  Turiddu  it  was  no  more 
tFan  Miss  Kussell  singing  at  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd. 
Every  man  ami  every  woman  appeared  precisely 
as  one  might  meet  tnem  in  the  common  conver- 
sation of  an  every  day  street  corner.  No:  the  ex- 
periment m glit  have  been  an  excellent  one  tor 
these  applausive  suburbs.  Such  suburb*  enjov 
the  indirect  verdict,  of  the  world.  But  lor  those 
who  have  any  feeiinir  for  the  opera**,  this  spe- 
cies  of  recit  liion  has  a dr»  a lful  effect,  as  o*>- 
ieeblnur  and  enervating  worlc  o.  at  least  some 
vitality.” 

Wi*at  would  this  writer  say  if  he  were  obi  ged 
to  hear  I ristan  and  Isolde  and  the  stupid  King 
M like,  all  in  conventional  conceit  dress,  de- 
claiming , stithy  on  a concert  stage? 

Here  is  a pleasing  episode  in  operatic  life'  an 
th*t  happened  lately  in  f iorenzd'a. 
Miss  Ihea  bill*,  a young  Russian  singer  who 
was  cast  as  Azucuna  i'll  “Trovatore,”  suddenly 
stopped  m her  performance  and  addressed  the 
audience  as  fo  lows:  “I  cannot  go  on,  for  Mr. 
Bernaaom,  the  conductor,  is  guying  me."  And 
t.neo.  weening,  she  left  the  stag-*.  Mr.  Berna- 
uom  exclaimed  in  a lou  i voice : “I  assure  you, 
on  my  honor,  that  this  woman  'is  a liar.”  And 
then  a clarinetist  arose  and  said:  "Our  conductor 
is  an  able  and  a g^od  man!”  and  the  Count  de 
imp  a and  Manrico  agreed  with  the  clarinetist. 
Other  members  of  the  orchestra  had  their  little 
sav.  Finally  a man  in  t lie  audience  arose  and 
spoke  thus:  “If  the  orchestra  has  any  dispute 
with  Azucena.  let  it  be  sett  ed  later;  go  on  wi  h 
tho  performance;  became  we  have  paid  to  hear 
singing1,  and  not  a discussion/'  This  speech  was 
greeted  with  wild  enthusiasm.  Mbs  Silla  re- 
appeared, and  the  opera  was  sung  to  its  tragic 
close. 

*** 

The  Allgemeine  Dimik-Znitung  of  Berlin 
(■/.nil.  26)  speaks  as  follow-  or  Mr.  ’William 
Bavin  aim  Mr--.  Mary  Howe-Lavin.  who  gave  a 
concert  m tnat  city  tne  20th  ult. : “Mrs.  Hovve- 
Bavin  is  a colorature  singer.  Her  voice  is  not  a 
great  one:  not  adapted  for  tlie  purposes  of  musi- 
cal expression ; it  is  not  effective  in  dramatic 
song;  yot  it.  sparkles  in  roulades,  etc.  Mr. 
Bavin  is  of  more  decided  musical  temperament, 
tils  tender,  characteristically  English  voice 
(becomes  harsh  when  tho  music  demands  loice, 
tmt  in  gemle,  lvrioal  passages  the  tones  are  ot 
wondrous  beauiy.” 

Philip  Hale, 


TMK  LUST  INN. 

To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  poet  William  Shenstone,  who  wrote  these 
lines: 

*•  Whoe’er  has  travel’ll  life’s  dull  round, 

Where'er  his  stagos  may  have  oeen,  y 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  lias  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  Inn.” 

Dr.  Johnson  once  repeated  these  verses, 
“with  great  emotion,”  after  he  had  sounded 
the  praises  of  the  tavern.  “At  a tavern,” 
said  tlie  doctor  to  his  faithful  attendant  and 
biographer,  “there  is  a general  freedom 
from  anxiety.  You  are  sure  yon  are  wel- 
come: and  the  more  noise  you  make,  the 
more  trouble  you  give,  the  more  good  things 
you  call  for,  the  welcomer  you  are.  No  ser- 
vants will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity 
which  waiters  do,  w'ho  are  incited  by  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  reward  in  propor- 
tion as  they  please.  No,  Sir;  there  is  noth- 
ing which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man  by 
which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by 
a good  tavern  or  inn.” 

But  Shenstono  saDg  and  Johnson  moralized 
before  tlie  day  of  tlie  hold  “ with  modern 
improvements.”  The  inn  so  dear  to  them  is 
now  hard  to  find  in  England;  and  iu  the 
United  States  we  have  nothing  but  the  lingo 
caravanserai  or  the  ovei^rown  boardin 
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a few 
I famous  by  ] 
the  literature  < 
In  a modern', 

1 his  individual! 


>nt  the  inn  made 
nnd  jprose  exists  ehiolly  in 
the  past. 

!el  tlie  guest  at  once  loses 
Ruskin  once  described 


tlie  host  as  “the  modern  inn-keeper,  proprie- 
tor of  a building  in  the  shape  of  a factory 
making  up  300  beds;  who  necessarily  rel 
gards  his  guests  in  the  light  of  Numbers 
1,2,3—300,  and  is  too  often  felt  or  appre- 
hended by  them  only  as  a presiding  influ- 
ence of  extortion.’’  As  a rule,  the  face  of 
the  landlord  is  unknown  to  his  guest.  There 
can  be  no  fiduciary  relationship  between 
them.  There  was  a time  whon  the  landlord 
walked  through  the  dining  room,  careful  of 
the  comfort  of  each  one  that  sat  at  meat. 
Suoh  for  instance  was  the  habit  of  that  ideal 
host,  George  Young. 

No  longer  is  there  the  sense  of  escape  from 
the  bustle  of  the  world.  The  telephone,  the 
telegraph,  the  elevator  and  the  electric’bell 
prevent  pflvacy.  The  hotel  seldom  stands  in 
a quiet  court.  There  is  little  choice  between 
inner  rooms  and  rooms  that  overhang  the 
L1  ! la,le  where  ice  and  ash  men  meet  at  an 
unseemly  morning  hour  to  exchange  com- 
ments on  the  hardships  of  life.  There  is  the 
constant  chug-chug  of  ice  within  the  pitcher 
as  it  is  borne  hurriedly  to  an  impatient  guest. 
And  all  hotel  guests  to-day  seem  to  be  impa- 
tient. F 

Tlie  hotel  is  the  maelstrom  of  hurry.  When 
Alfred  Bunn  was  in  Boston  about  forty 
years  ago  he  marveled  at  the  rapidity  of 
the  washing  at  the  Revere  House.  “It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a gentleman  orders  a 
hath,  and  before,  the  process  of  ablution  is 
gone  through,  liis  dirty  shirt  is  brought  to 
him,  washed,  ironed  and  completely  ‘got 
up,’  the  time  occupied  in  such  operation 
being  less  than  twenty-five  minutes!”  A 
fuller  civilization  has  not  yet  taught  us  the 
value  of  repose. 

Sumptuously  furnished  and  equipped,  as 
many  of  these  great  palaces  are,  is  simple 
and  genuine  comfort  to  he  found  within 
tlioir  walls,?  Some  day  there  may  be  a reac- 
tion. There  may  be  inns  for  men  only, 
where  the  traveler  will  not  be  simply  a I 
number,  as  though  be  were  undergoing  penal 
sentence.  There  will  be  room  for  only 
twenty  or  thirty.  There  will  be  no  system 
of  electric  lights;  there  will  be  no  continual 
through  the  corridors,  there  will  be 

"°  awe-inspiring  clerk  to  'disturb^lh? 
equanimity  of  tlie  guest.  The  small  dining 
room  will  be  cheerful,  with  an  open  fire  and 
wax  candles.  The  waiter  will  call  the  guest 
>.v  name.  The  chambermaid  will  have  a 
J gentle  voice.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to 
| arrive  by  a hUe  train  or  take  an  early  one. 

L ,K:  meats  Wl11  be  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber an<l  choice  in  quality.  Tlie  cellar  will 
he  beyond  reproach.  Dust  will  cover  th», 
time-table,  for  no  one  will  wish  to  leave 
And  on  a wall  of  this  inn.  will  hang  portraits 
of  Sheustonc  and  Dr.  Johnson. 


| Senator  Voorhees.  should  buy  a church  cal- 
endar, and  then  he  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  Asli  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday  do  not 
come  in  the  same  week. 

A local  reviewer  writes  that  all  Schopen- 
hauer’s works  need  for  “tlie  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  meaning  of  life”  is  to  “comple- 
ment them  with  the  optimistic  views.”  Iu< 
other  words,  if  the  plot  and  the  dialogue! 
I were  rewritten,  “Ilamlet”  would  be  a 
I sparkling  comedy.^ 

p In  'he  trial  of  a will  case  at  Hartford, 

, Conn.,  a physician  testified  that  the  testator 
was  eccentric,  ‘because  he  was  apt  to  be- 
come prejudiced  against  men  who  tried  to 
borrow  money  from  him.”  And  inextin- 
guishable laughter  shook  the  Bench  and  jury 
box. 

The  citizen  may  smile  at  tlie  protests  in 
country  towns  against  the  sale  of  eider,  but 
there  is  a cider  that  biteth  like  a serpent  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder.  In  this  form  of  Die 
apple,  there  is  the  old  traditional  Satanic 
potency. 

Jean  de  Reszke  and  Lasalle  bought  boxes 
for  the  Charity  Concert  in  New  York 
without  an  eye  to  self-advertisement.  Their 
generosity  lias  long  been  known  to  tbe  poor 
of  Paris.  * 


Father  Ducey  advised  his  hearers  not  to  ac- 
cept $5000  or  even  $100,000  “ from  a man  who 
spends  his  life  in  robbing  tlie  poor.’’  This 
out-Tolstois  Tolstoi. 


Charles  Coghlau,  of  late  unenviable  noto- 
riety. intends  to  star.  But  Is  the  fallen  star 
ever  seen  again  above  the  horizon  ! 

Now  York  dudedom  is  in  distress.  Tlie 
Custom  Tailors’  Union  proposes  to  refuse  to 


alter  garments  made  in  England. 


P 


The  alleged  Anarchist  who  threw  Mr. 
Depew’s  butler  into  a violent  state  of  agita- 
tion is  evidently  a fluent  Latinist.  The  whole 
business  seoms  like  a mistaken  idea,  of  a 
joke. 


f English  speaking  men  ofbusihess  are  often 
reproached  for  their  ignorance  of  foreign 
languages,  and  the  educated  German  is  held 
up  as  an  object  lesson;  but  here  is  an  or.dor 
iec«Hve<l  by  an  English  firm  from  a polyglqj^ 

(.ontlemen!— TIinnkins  y.mr  honnourablo  adress  fora 
lneml  acquainted  with  yourestecind  linn,  I hew  leave  to 
•end  you  some  samples  of  garters  for  the  l’cnny-sell, 
with  the  polite  beg  to  prove  them  besides  tlie  understand- 
ing moderate  prices,  and  convenient  to  you,  you  will 
impart  to  me  you  kind  orders. 

Assuring  you  before  Hand  to  tbe  b»st  dispatch,  I re- 
mark yet,  that  1 am  willingly  ready,  If  you  are  wishing 
of  belter  species  of  samples,  to  semi  vou  such.— With 
most  , 


respectable  honnour 


(signed),  • — 


The  attention  of  housewives  who  are  dili- 
gent  in  attending  Lenten  services  outside  of 
their  homes  is  invited  respectfully  to. the  fol- 
lowing old  story. 

It  was  once  the  custom  of  English  women 
to  wear  friars’  girdles  in  Lent.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  finding  his  wife  scolding  her  servants 
during  Lent,  endeavored  to  restrain  her. 

lush,  tush,  my  lord;  look,  here  is  one  step 
to  heavenward,”  she  said,  and  showed  him  a 
friars  girdle.  “I  tear  me,”  said  Sir  Thomas, 
that  one  step  will  not  bring  you  up  one  step  I 
higher.  ’ * 

/ J 

MUSIC.  

The  Sixth  Concert  of  ,l.e  Kurlael  «(.,», ..ct 

in  ^flickering:  Hall 

The  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  „ 

sriveu  in  Chicicering  Hall  last  evening  with  the 
iassteance  of  M,  Ernst  Perabo,  Pianis,,  was t 

Quartette.  op.  32 

! Quartette,  op.  59.  N V^- VlmV.’, F00te 

Tiano  trio,  op.  112 Beethoven 

The  introductory  andante  ’ con  moto’Vn  ‘ mI® 
Beethoven  quartette  was  lakeu  as  though  ? 
were  almost  an  adagio  and  -.r  ,i_.„  .b ugn 

violin  spoke  in  a comparatively  weak  ^ITce 

decisively, Sn°buc  ^ifh  ^these  C‘°arlV  aud' 
noled  there  is  nought  but  pms^T'ihe 

cond*  nm“ “Vis ‘given wl t hTri  Th°  F 
nosseand  tire  finale  was  play$ 

only  one  member  of  a body  fi?,  “ hw  ls 
seientious  an  artist  to  be  bri'ii;10  ♦ COl,‘ 
tim  expense  of  his  neighbors  » !“,  -,at 

vena?  nr  -- 

rcufarks  m while  ^o^'not  ^Foce 

aXfi' retort 

Au^mrfble 

there  were  more  like  him  ' Would  tl,iU 


bere‘lau!  thaTVin0nt  are  PreUy.  and  it  mav  h« 
tho  four  The lst‘"°tve,ment  13  tKe  strongest  of 

51  a .^ntaneousiv  conceived  and  °k  li- 

; ;:r"'^rkei  ;,v '*  °:r-  oriiiir, 

‘without °then  *or9e*  a t) ‘l  the  devefonmeat  ii 
i with  a liab  m M.l-'t'bL  C<?I1Vot,on  that  Stamms 

D.  to  be  txoonu°"  oi  the  tno.  which 

^ ^ “ is  rather 
on‘r 

£ nr  « 

11118  to  coirmoso  sorites,  secui^r 
profane  eimral  works  and  pieces  for various 
«™e,ns.  iNow,  tiiA  question  naturally  ari«o<* 
d,°  all  these  .bines  well?  "hen 
s this  ‘ir°f '°"  mav  H6  ju8!,y  asked,  an  i“ 
ticniil'  t composer  has  really  nothing  par- 
ba  U1nr«i^H s V a,1  ■ a ~lven  lime  should  P?iH 

fancy  withon'Tore*  briVliancy  "of  k rhetoric 
i r»3member"<I0  inlcliiHra-y,,o'c 

ofjhe  bo"rn‘  tS|P[°noU,IC6d  characteristic 

cheerfully  SSt  ‘there ''are  * ’]  1 1'dlor*" mus?^]irr  ^ 
r.uvaSLast  Evening  ?j"d  th7  ®ive  pleZVe  to 
and  * the’*  applause0 

‘ Philip  Hale. 


Dr.  Hebcr  Bishop  is  reported  to  be  deej! 
vcrsiui  ip  astroJo.'y,  and  yet  did  any  slur 
iJtivo  warning  of  a possible  surprise  to  him 
I during  bis  visit  to  New  York?  Another 
'toll-known  citlziyi  interested  in  spheres  and 
Altitudes  is  Mr,  George  J.  Parker,  the  tenor 
singer.  His  library  contains  rare  books  on 
I planetary  iiifltfwldc. 


! In  certain  English  towns  St.  Valentine’s 
( eve  is  still  kept  as  an  occasion  for  giving 
•■"id  receivin'  gifts,  and  in  a few  towns 
valentines  arc  sent  this  evening.  As  for  the 
English  world  at  large, 

“ To-morrow  Is  Saint  Valentino’s  Day." 


I bis  is  tlie  anniversary  of  tin;  death-day  of 
( otton  Mather,  once  Minister  of  the  North 
church,  in  this  city.  Over  his  library  door, 
Mather  put  the  inscription  “Be  short;”  then’ 
be  went  and  wrote  books  of  incredible  1 
length.  And  yet  according  to  his  con- 
temporary, the  Rev.  Thomas.  Prince,  “lie 
"as.  Perhaps,,  the  principal  ornament  of  this 
country.”*-  „ 

^ -=r- ,?f.  . 

The  poet  Klienstone,  whose  deatb-anni-  | 
versary  was  Sunday  last,  once  wrote  of 
I / ersons  who  will  despise  you  for  tlie  want 
< f a good  set  of  chairs,  or  an  uncouth  fire- 
sliovul,  at  the  same  time  that  they  cannot 
taste  any  excellence  in  a mind  that  over- 
looks those  things.”  And  these  words  so 
descriptive  of  a certain  society  of  to-dav 
were  written  nearly  a century  and  a half 


What  would  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  have 
said  to  the  beatification  of  Joan  of  Arc— 

j “ That  good  Joan  whom  Englishmen 

At  Kouen  doomed  ana  burned  her  there?” 

Y e do  not  need  Massachusetts  to  show 
the  way  to  London,  yet  one  cannot  help  ad- 
mitting that  there  is  excellent  sense  in  the 
new  law  of  that  State  which  imposes  a fine 
) ol  trom  $10  to  .$100  on  those  users  of  bitu- 
minous  coals  in  towns  who  do  not  consume 
I 11 'f ^fourths  of  their  smoke.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  enforce  such  a law,  and  three- 
I ‘j',:trtef  of  an  unknown  quantity  is  a vague 
amount  to  convict  on  ; but  allowing  that  Mas- 
sachusetts knows  its  own  business  this  firm 
sumt  is  to  be  eu vied. ’’-[Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


^ A/ 


In  view  of  the  storm  that  has  raged  in 

Sj’5S.*t?“r  u,",ea 

terpsf  • “TTiiir  10  * 1 ^ ■ of  S^BuiriG  in- 

begins  to  revivUy  GnLthiS,time,aI1  ,laluro 
insects  swarm  under  sunn^fedLs.”0^’  “d 

Exit  the  prurient  prude,  removed  wifhm.f 
noise  or  comment  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 

The  only  weapons  found  on  Breton  th» 
Sornb  thrower,  were  a pair  of  brass  knuckles 
dagger,  abwedish  knife,  and  a six-chain’ 
aered  revolver.  Breton  is  professedly  a im' 
aet  maker,  but  these  weapons  -vie  the  tool" 
of  his  real  trade.  e 1 le  fool;> 

; St.  ValentineTa  priest  oflt^e  in  ti„. 

third  century  was  first  beaten  with  o’lnhs  ‘ a 
then  beheaded  PerhnnQ  tiiic?  1 chibs  and 
of  tbe  fate 

monymou*  and  scurrilous  valentines  to  c)ay 

' torTy  veK?s°thisfdending  temlcr  or  ‘“flamma- 
formation  'of1*!  s^cIaT custonro'^thTRo^1111  ' 

j fngStryleTh?bU  °/  tile  du“ 

, Christian  countries.  Mr  p,.nva  f y . n 
stance,  was  scrupulous  in  these  matter?  T 
1667  he  put  dowD  in  his  diary  “Tliis  > i 1,1  i 

mg  came  up  to  my  wile’s  bedside  1 n‘  I 

dressing  myself,  little  Wil  1 Mercer ‘toV1’  1 
valentine.  * * * 11.^  T lercer  to  her  J 

“y  Wife's  valentine,  and  it  wVcpstme 

th?D  m here.’s  ^ofheTinstance  Tn  PenyS  of 
I “le.  old  custom  of  presenting  gifts  on  s" 

I s®  rsr^?3-a-  52 


It  is  a singular  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  eon 
tinued  cry,  “Hard  Times  ” Vt  . con’ 

doing  well,  and  at  auction  sales  bookie  "e  | 
bri'lg 

foX 

jojs  the  most  balmy  and  salubrious  t 

^:S£Dfact8P0l,s 


. .-pien| 

ry  of  T 

^cognizl 
ininonf 
ecialll 
"t"*.  i| 


Medical  experts  are  to  visit  the  South  “ to 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
Southern  section  of  the  United  States  is  a 
hotbed  for  propagation  of  contagious  and 
malarial  diseases.”  One  of  the  experts  is 
the  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Inebriety, 
whose  pleasant  duty  it  will  be  to  report  from 
personal  observation  on  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  the  mint  julep. 


Mr.  Henry  C.  Merwin,  whose  article  on 
Tammany  Hall  in  the  last  Atlantic  has  ex- 
cited attention  in  England  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  is  a son  of  the  late  Elias  Merwin. 
A lawyer  by  profession,  a lecturer  at  the  Bos- 
ton University,  a writer  of  a legal  treatise 
that  was  praised  publicly  by  the  Supreme 
Qourtof  the  United  States,  Mr.  Merwin  is 
perhaps  better  known  to  the  world  at  large 
as  the  author  of  delightful  articles  on  the 
horse.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  Bos- 
on Post,  as  conducted  under  Mr.  E.  M j 
Bacon,  Mr.  Merwin  was  one  of  the  most  vai-  j 
tied  contributors  to  the  “Tavener”  column.1 


;>if  MUSIC, 


The  Farewell  Concert  of  Adelina  Patti 
and  Her  Company,  j 

The  program  oi  the  “farewell  ” concert  given 
D5  Aaehna  Patti  last  evening  iu  Music  Hall  I 
was  as  follows: 

^ r.uir  i. 

Overture.  JlasanieUo  " Auber 

Roman  za.  “PI  Proven^/'1"  r raviata  " Verdi 

Ana.  Penaa.ua  l-atria”.  Rossini 

Sons.  ”Tl,eMUtwheel  

it-iiin  i „ Mr.  Novan. 

liallad.  c oiue  Into  thiMianSen.  Maud  ” Balfe  j 

Cavatina.  “Bel  Kagcio tram  ■■Semiramtde” KDssini 

. T,  , Adelina  Pam. 

t onto  Popolare.  “La  mia  Uamttera  ” Kotoll 

!<;avo,te  “L'lncenue”'^'  l'alassL 

Slar  ir  C.n  Cf..-sa  Vein 

Orchestra. 

PAKT  IT. 

‘ ‘ 0,1,1  act  '‘Martha,*’  with  scenery,  costumes,  etc. 

\ ears  ago  a singer  of  Tuscan  biriii  appeared 
In  England.  “ the  Italian  Lady  that  is  lately 
come  over,  than  is  so  famous  lor  singing,”  as  an 
announcement  in  luoi  had  it.  Now,  Francesca 
. largherita del  l’Epiue.  otherwise  known  tothe 
vulgar  as  “ Greber’s  Peg,”  was*  ugly,  till, 

iroman  tJ??11'  h,U  a Kood  -”>‘g.-r  and  a good 
t^  Me  ‘a  ^ UeaU  S'Vilt  1U  Journal 

-a'  01 V*  )rro'e  1,1  1 ‘ IT  : " I Went  to  tlie  rehoar- 
miVi  Ino.i.oJ®,  w,as  Margherita.  and  li-r  sister.  I 
flu'  gr«»r  ii  ' rab-  and  a '’,aroel  of  fi<l  Hers."  out  : 
Dlanm  Piea",  "Is.  not,  ’’orn  Under  a musical  j 
In  m tii.  m^OU  I f — 'be  de  I’Kpine  retired 
fnv  ,si  ^e  with  10.000  pounds  sterling,  and 
kuS  afterward  Dr.  Pepusch,  who 

which  nnerii  M ed,  to  1,'7; a "tv|c  of  elegancy 
ppcn  a «,ntl  t,ie  'une  of  h:s  marriage,  he  had 
n , ‘ On  account  of  her  ug!i- 

gether  hs  pp.Tv.  1,er  HeCate’  buC  tt,ey  liyed  to' 

linAvnpstT,-‘fi’  pray’  has  all  this  to  do  with  Ade- 
itna  Patti  a appearance  in  Boston? 

cesca  'Nm,^  !"  t,he  ffif.  169~  that  this  Fran- 
coneerr  J"'gifrita  de  1 Epine  gave  a farewell 
twiidvelv  l COIltln,,ed  to  sing  more  last  and 
neier  ‘he  month,  but 

Jn  l A England.”  says  the  chronicler, 
a.  1,(,  1 a,‘‘‘r  her  last  farewell  she  sang  lor 
tinny  years. 

jtb!  8ppf?";ra"ce  °‘* Patti  last  evening  her 
k t ows'  NnCable  farI?we,11  t0  Boston?  Who 
cu™hv»  d “ Duf  Pa,t'-  or  possibly  Mr.  Mar- 
“ . • be  made  no  tender  speech  of  adieu 

Me  e.erbf|W,th  y0U'  Thl:r8  "<  «o  allusion  to 
i i.r.I.  ilfiL  separation,  except  that  made  by 
St  r^y0  “d  hoy  ail  unconscious  humor- 
announced  the  sale  of  ” farewell 
t „paUl,  to  be  sure,  sang  "Home, 

Home.  but,  as  Mr.  Arthur  WarrAi 
C.^\r‘P,h13  extraordi“»n' article  in  Mc- 
,0“:  .h„*rjiDe-  7*}?n  slie  S'ngs  the  familiar 
k V-  Erulg-y-Nos  Castle.  Strad- 
' aliey’  ‘South  "'a16-"'  and  not 

nd  so  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  abstain 
gen^iCnr-Marewc,Vitabi0  t0  » re.“stmoSS«"“ 

l»rorachf<lind!t  t a ’ t g loryC and 't ti e syS“oms  oVan-' 

I b??^^&e“ffi£‘Teafunereal 

^ Ti  **• 

’-inn  .Hn*Sert  wa’  on8  of  the  old-fashioned 
~eTtur«JUnfd?m.  ° many-  ,ThBra  were  all  the 
features  of  this  species  of  concert.  1 hoover- 
ing begun  until  ”0  nm.uies  alter  the 

too  time,  each  singer  was  arm,,!  with  an 
i r eDcora  bend  was  present,  and  Ins 
name  was  legion  ; there  was  that  form  of  popu- 
“ honionstration  known  vaguely  as  ' " an 
??; “*?''•  although  no  Bheep  was  killed  before 

tribute^”  •'ndVf,0  Deople,:  lliero  were  “lloral 
irmutes,  and  there  was  the  usual  interminable 

* 

ft  ft 

dim1',.  In  was  smiijng  and  kittenish,  and  she 
ai  p.ayed  her  art  in  the  air  from  ” Semiramlde  ” 

nomc  ”CBHi,t^,*Ialo,,,or<ler'ani1  "Home,  sweet 
J a,„l  *«-!&,  art  is  always  an  object  of  admire- 
‘lce'purit™  y°f  her  tones  are  still  of  crystal- 

,^r- responded  to  the  applause  that  fol 
.owed  bit  Wjrformance  of  Balfe's  ballad  hv 

dv  tii'a*  l a r,,:aatlful  ami  familiar  Scotch  melo- 
dy that  brought,  etc.”  Mr.  Novara  appeared 
Tnmh^f  ^*emnlty  of  a regular  boarder  in  ilie 
fomb  of  toe  Capulew.  so  that  he  gave  personal 
co.or  to  higsoDg,  "But  when  I hear  that  mill. 
Wheel  mv  grief  will  nover  cease  ” Recalled  he 
S.r^e'iUal  ‘°!emr!i ty  a drinking  song.  | 
a^,  Ml7.  rfl  h ' and  conscientious  as  ever, 
ihrlurt  l I^nVafr  WCd  Way  Vleorou*ly 

W*  frora  “Martha”  "the  East  Ito«e  of 

w^.Toi.udrd  ,emt“re-and  Pattl1 

Xhe  work  of  the  orclieitra  ranged  from  medl 
abS°1UU>  badDeM-  The’  hallwi 

3T1-  Phjt./b  Hack. 


■(t 

HANS  VON  BULOW. 

; A Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Late 
Famous  Pianist. 

Hans  Guidow  von  Bulow,  who  died  in  Cairo 

8m,'.  hn13(‘sh  1USt”  'i'aS  bom  in  T>ies  don,  Jan. 
end  vv  A , tbea»eof  9 he  studied  the  Piano 
under  Muck  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann. 
His  parents  did  not  intend  that  he  should  be  a 
' musician,  and  in  1818  he  went  to  the  Leipsic 
l tnyersity  to  study  jurisprudence;  in  Leipsic 
he  also  applied  himself  to  counterpoint  under 
Hauptmann,  hi  1849  ho  moved  to  Berlin 
where  he  was  a contributor  to  a 
democratic  paper.  Die  Abendpost.  and  at  this 
time  lie  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  Ho 
happened  to  hear  iu  Weimar  a performance  of 
Lohengrin.  Inis  led  him  to  abandon  the 
law.  He  Visited  Wagner  iu  Zurich  (1850-51) 
and  became  his  punt!.  Then  he  terved  a. 
conductor  of  the  theatre  orchestra  ai,  Zurich 
. aud  bl.  Gall  He  went  to  Weimar  and  studied 
! 'ho  piano  with  Liszt.  In  1853  he  made  his  first 
tour  through  Germany  mid  Austria. 
Alio. her  tour  was  made  in  1855,  when  he 
stopped  in  Berlin  and  taugnt  the  piano  at  the 
Gonservatory  of  Stern.  Iu  1857  he  married 
Ccsnna,  an  lllegiuniate  daughter  of  Liszt  by 
the  Countess  cl  Ajtoul t.  Ho  busied  him, elf  in 
concerts  and  in  writing  nowspaper  articles 

UndV  Rus-'ia  lhe  Mother-  , 

lands,  in  I8b3  no  was  given  the  degree  of  ’ 
Dr.  pin],  by  the  university  of  Jena,  I8t;4  saw  him 
In  Aiumch,  cliiet  cptuiuctoriat  the  Royal  Opera 
and  director  of  tfie  Conservatory.  In  Munich  he 
brought  out  wun  great  care  ” Tr  sUn  und 
Dolde”  June  10,  1806.  and  “Dto  Meistershme?" 
June  21,  1808. y In  1809  Billow^  aid  his  wife 
were  divorced,  and  Aug-,  25.  1870  ('mim-i 
married  Warner.  Bulow  left  Mumcll  in  1869 
hnf  tlUla  ho  claimed  Florence  as  his  home 
but  he  give  concerts  ail  over  Europe  and  h! 

th o T m t O 8 / C'7U. , 1 1 0 <fave  139  coiicerts  in 
the  t' mted  Sta’es.  Ine  1st  of  January  1878 
he  was  appoiuted  chapelmaster  of  the  Han- 
nover Court  llieaire.  He  had  trouble  with  the 
IntenUaut,  and  the  1st  of  October,  1880,  he  was 
Appointed  Hofmusikiuteudant  ” to  ihe  Duke 
W Aleiumgen,  wuose  orchestra,  during  Bulow’s 
bto  vear,  leadership,  was  renowned  through 
Europe.  After  1885  Bulow  visited  8t,  Peters- 
burg, Berlin  and  other  cities  as  conductor  and 
player.  He  taught  in  the  Raff  Conservatory  at 
Bjfin  °Heawl  1,1  Klindworth’s  ConservHory 
* . ' married  m 1882  to  an  actreas 

wheti  Mel,u"e?b  Company,  Marie  Schauzer 
hut  the  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one 
Bnew  afierward  lived  in  Hambmg 
and- other  German  towns,  conducting  orches- 
tras,  playing,  aud  indulging  in  quarrels  such  as 
Iamous  one  with  Von  Huelsen  of  Berlin 
find  in  caprices  that were  excused  on  account 
of  the  mild  insanity  of  the  perpetrator;  for  not 
only  once,  but  several  times,  did  Bulow  him 
rest  in  a private  asylum.  Von  Bulow  visited 
Boumry  aeam  in  1889  and  in  lSOU.  Ti. 
1889  he  played  in  Boston,  in  April  and  in  May 
Be  returned  to  Europe  with  812,000  as  his  net 
share  ot  the  profits  ot  the  brief  tour.  The  Crst 
four  coticerts  in  Boston  netteu  83000  Fie 
K this  city,  four  times  in  March 

18J0,  but  Hie  conoerls  were  neitnar  artistically 
nor  pecuniarily  as  successtul.  d y 

As  a composer.  Bulow  1,  not  a figure  of  note  I 
m musical  history.  He  wro  e "Nirwana  ” 
MWA  bhakspeare’s  -Mulius  C*sar.-'  ? bal- 
lade, The  Bmger’s  Curse,”  and  four  character 
pieces  lor  orchestra  and  pieces  for  the  n ano 
but  .hey  are  of  little  worth.  His  editions  ot 
Cramer  s .studies  and  of  certain  classical  works 
iiie  much  more  worthy  of  his  reputation, 
f Jii pfani;st'  k.e  heloiuied  decidedly  to  the  in- 
tellectuai  school.  He  was  more  the  wandering 
instructor  than  the  startling  v.rtuoso,  but  in  the 
fulluers  of  his  strength  lie  was  justly  io  be 
classed  among  the  Wing  pianists  of  the  world 

rigVteousneC  s Wa&  al"  ays  tne  slde  of  Pianistic 

a V°“du.ctor  be  was  always  interesting 
often  admirable  beyond  descriptor.  A rig?! 

I'f  was  catholic  m taste  and  of 
poeiic  tancy.  In  certain  rejects  a iiyuer 
modern,  out-  Wasrnering  \V:urner  in  theories  of 
conauctintr ; in  other  respects  he  was  a hide- 
bound  conservative.  He  was  above  al:  a man  of 
surprise-,  in  reading,  particularly  in  IBs  later 
eccentric  years.  uis  later 

. As  a man,  iie  was  learned,  witty,  of  generous 
instincts,  irascible,  easily  vexed,  of  no^ole  pur- 
pose  of  extreme  eccentricity.  Tnere  was  "o 
artistic  meanness  or  jealou -y  m i,i»  nature  tie 
welcomou  and  worked  ior  Bizet  as  lie  did  for 
Berlioz  belorelnm  The  outrageous  behavior 
of  Wagner  toward  him  brought  front  him  no 
Uunt,  no  reproach,  only  a jest  of  irony  such  is 
might  have  fallen  from  the  iips  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Outspoken  in  opinion,  he  knew  how  to 
confess  publicly  an  error,  as  when  lie 
lately  begged  me  pardon  of  Verdi  for  rash 
words  that  .-scaped  the  barriers  ot  wise  teeth 
1 ne  stories  of  las  qu|ps  and  jests  are  innumerl 
nUiu.  A yeia  noble  luuiro  is  this  saino 

Hans  Guidow  Von  Bulow,  whether  he  is  seen 
tnjuin*  i lie;  cause  of  modern  music,  reveren- 
cing  Beethoven,  haranguing  an  amused  iferlin 
public  irom  Um  conductor’s*  d 1 at  fori t,oi  c n at- 
ting  about  muM—witu  tuo  newspaper  girl  of 

^ U *».  bald  *o”biik  of 

rsemoz.  Hiszt  an.l«\agner  without  joining  the 
name  and  me  lacs  of  Von  Bulow,  wiio  d“d  so 
mu01*  unse.tish  work  to  make  the  three  famous 


Fishing  and  game  clubs  this  summer  will 
engage  bachelor  stewards. 

“The  hundred  or  more  representatives  oi 
the  unemployed  who  accompanied  Mr.  Swiff 
io  the  State  House,  failing  to  gain  an 
audience  with  the  Governor,  passed  their 
time  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  listening  to 
the  debates.”  There  are  those  who  would 
call  this  the  severest  and  the  most  depress- 
ing labor. 

The  real  worth  of  fame  is  shown  at  an 
autograph  sale.  Thus,  for  example,  in  New 
York,  Tuesday,  the  signature  of  Emma  Ab- 
bott brought  88  cents  and  that  of  Matthew 
Arnold  60  cents. 

The  Government  has  no  right  to  say  to  the 
pale-cheeked,  yellow-fingered,  foul-breathed 
cigarette  smoker  “Thou  shalt  not  smoke! 
cigarettes;”  but  it  has  a right  to  tax  these! 
coffin  nails. 


The  Jules  Verne  hero  in  Boston  picks  up 
com  as  easily  as  though  he  stood  on  Tom 
tiddler’s  ground.  Suppose  that  he  were 
poor,  without  work,  without  the  advertise- 
ment of  a bet;  would  the  men  who  now 
’ sympathize  ” with  him,  give  him  money 
enough  for  cheap  food  and  cheap  lodging? 

“Ibsen  is  an  Apostle— lie  Is  the  Robespierre  of  the 
itrainatic  revolution.  Xapoleon  has  yet  to  come.” 

— [Charles  Wyndham. 

“ The  mortars  were  aimed  at  the  schooner 
and  half  a dozen  shots  went  spinning  over 
her  with  a trail  of  line  whipping  out  be- 
hind them.  But  the  lines  had  been  neg- 
lected and  were  rotten  in  places;  they 
broke  and  snarled,  and  the  attempts  failed 
lor  this  reason.”  Now,  human  bravery 
should  be  supported  by  the  best  of  mechani- 
cal appliances. 


So  Mr.  Barnet  is  to  write  a libretto  founded 
on  Longfellow’s  “ Excelsior.”  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  rise  superior  to  “ Ta- 
basco.” 

Certain  members  of  the  School  Board  do 
not  seem  clear  in  their  minds  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  dissection  and  vivisection. 

“ When  a woman  tries  to  be  a man  she 
very  rarely  is  anything  like  a gentleman. 
Hut  the  ladylike  young  man  is  frequently  a 
very  well-bred  young  lady.” 

It  is  a habit  with  some  novelists  to  first  in- 
vent a title,  and  then  plot  and  describe  ac- 
cordingly. Here  is  a title  that  is  full  of  su"- 
gestion : “ Colic  and  Bucolic,  a Story  of 
Summer  Passion.” 

Many  of  Dave  Braham’s  most  popular  sonps 

r“  A Tbln(led  TOlUn°™  negro  melodies.— 

[ ATheatrical  Manager”  iu  the  New  York  Sun 
I lease  call  these  songs  by  name ; and  point 
out  the  “well-known  negro  melodies  ” from 
which  they  are  derived. 

A prize  awarded  by  the  Italian  Government 
has  been  taken  this  year  by  a play  entitled  “Dr 
Muller  wtuch  depicts  a physician’s  rnentai 
struggles  over  the  question  whether  he  shall 
cure  Ins  wife’s  lover  or  kill  him.-[New  York 
Herald. 

And  pray  what  would  be  the  professional 
instinct  of  the  physician? 

Hermann  Sudermann,  the  author  of  the  plav 
which,  in  a mangled  English  version,  was 
brought  out  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Mon- 
day night,  is  best  known  in  Germanv  by  his 
powerful  novels,  “Fr<wtr£orge”  and  “Der  i 
Katzensteg.”  and  by  his  plays  “Sodoms 
Ende  aud  “Die  Ehre.” 


That  was  a clever  answer  given  by  the 
Rev.  Amelia  A.  Ernst  at  Littleton  to  an  ob- 
jector, who  probably  realized  at  once  the  full 
meaning  of  the  clergyman’s  name.  And  the 
commentators  are  with  her  in  her  view  of 
the  word  “prophesy.”  But  the  Hebrew 
prophetess,  as  well  as  prophet,  was  skilled 
in  poetical  improvisation,  the  use  of  musical 
instruments,  and  religious  dances.  There 
" as  Miriam,  for  instance,  who  played  on  the 
tambourine.  There  were  the  sons  of  Asaph 
and  of  Heman  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  “ should 
prophesy  with  harps  and  with  psalteries  and 
with  cymbals.”  \ 

How  far  removed  we  are  now  from  the 
time  of  Dr.  Johnson  with  his  “Sir,  a wo- 
man’s preaching  is  like  a dog’s  walking  on 
his  hinder  legs.  It  is  not  done  well ; but  you 
are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all.”  And  it 
must  bo  remembered  that  the  gruff  Doctor 
had  never  even  heard  the  Quakeress  who  in- 
spired his  rude  comparison. 

it  was  tlie  money  of  a rich  widow  that 
enabled  Henry,  alias  Breton,  the  bomb 
thrower,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Anarchy 
Ihe  Anarchist,  then,  does  not  wholly  disap- 
prove of  wealth. 


Hubert  Wilke,  who  was  hissed  in  Chicago 
for  his  public  rudeness  to  Miss  Ritchie,  is 
well  known  to  our  admirers  of  comic  opera 
by  the  remarkable  carving  of  his  legs,  by  his 
petrified  smile,  and  by  his  extraordinary  tone 
production.  Miss  Ritchie  naturally  fainted 
on  this  occasion.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  last  October  in  this  city  she  fainted  her- 
self into  prominence,  the  night  of  Miss  Tem- 
pest’s return. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  that 
brave  American,  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  who 
died  in  1857,  only  37  years  old.  It  is  a singu- 
lar circumstance  that  the  poet  Fitz-James 
O’Brien,  who  sang  Kane’s  requiem  in  stately 
verse,  received  the  lGth  of  February,  1862, 
tiie  very  wound  in  battle  that  brought  his 
career  of  promise  to  an  untimely  close. 

The  unemployed,  the  hungry  and  the 
heartbroken  should  at  once  pluck  up  courage 
and  realize  the  joy  of  living.  It  was  only  the 
other  night  that  prominent  religious  leaders 
quoted  Darwin  and  Huxley,  Wallace  and 
Spencer,  and  dismissed  with  a wave  of  the 
hand  the  existence  of  suffering  and  the 
blight  of  death,  ft  is  true  that  they  had 
\yned  comfort, nMv_and  the  room  was  warm. 


.irertbelcu.  the  erll  and  n*rrow  of  the  world  is 
.nemlously  ovarvsfimstcd,  uml  the  popular  pessimism 
..if  the  modern  world  I*  largely  due  to  newspaper*.  The 
reason  Is  that  (rood  conduct  la  not  news.”— (Tlio  Itev.  iu. 
J.  Savage  at  a dinner. 

Is  this  tho  truth,  Mr.  Savage,  q'r  merely  an 
alter-tUnoer  epigram? 

Apropos  of  Michael  Kelly,  the  historical 
character  introduced  in  the  coming  play  at 
the  Hollis,  “Sheridan,  or  the  Maid  of  Bath,'’ 
and  referred  to  in  yesterday’s  Journal,  one 
of  the  first  books  published  by  the  Harpers 
was  a reprint  of  Kelly’s  "Reminiscences,"  a 
fascinating  volume.  The  reprint  is  now 


It  was  to  Kelly  that,  the  great  Mozart  Said  : 
"Meiodv  is  the  essence  of  music.  1 compare 
a good  melodist  to  a fine  racer,  andcounter- 
| 'Mutists  to  hack  post  horses.”  j 

*»lly’s  “Reminisoences”  is  a book 
crowded  with  facts  of  value  to  the  historian, 
and  with  stories  told  with  infinite  Irish 
drollery.  It  is  a vivid  panorama  of  musical 
life  from  about  1779  to  1826,  from  the 
description  of  Morland,  Kelly’s  first  master— 
who  “was  continually  in  a state  of  wliisky- 
ptinch  intoxication;  he  would  sleep  all  day 
iu  a cellar,  and  .1  have  often  heard  him  say, 
somewhat  rationally,  that  his  morning  began 
at  11  o’clock  at  night to  the  praise  of  tile 
pompous  patronage  of  George  IV. 

The  success  of  a comic  paper,  real  or 
alleged,  is  a key  to  the  character  of  the  pub- 
lic that  subscribes  or  at  least  tolerates.  Now 
1 lie  following  story  is  going  the  rounds  in 
England,  and  when  it  is  examined  carefully 
the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  Punch  are 
patent  and  palpable: 

" Rather  Healey  of  Bray,  one  of  the  very  few 
avowed  Unionist  priests  in  the  distressful 
country,  has  beeu  in  great  form  lately.  Known 
lor  a long  while  past  as  one  of  the  greatest  Irish 
wits,  he  lias  fairly  excelled  liimself  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  At  Corless's  restaurant  the  other 
day  Father  Healey’s  attention  was  drawn  by 
the  oiouil  proprietor  to  ilie  lact  that  Miss  Cor- 
less  had  gained  some  great  distinctions  at  the 
Milan  Conservatoire  of  Music.  ’Aud  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  your  daughter  after  all 
this?’  asked  the  priest.  ’Oh,  I shall  hope  to  see 
her  on  the  operatic  stage  soon,’  replied  Mr.  Cor- 
ies*, who  is  the  owner  of  tne  most  extensive 
oyster  beds  on  tho  Irish  coast.  '"You  waut  to 
turn  her  into  an  oyster  Patti,  them’  said  Father 
Healey,  without  a moment’s  hesitation.’’ 

Why,  this  might  have  come  from  the 
mouth  of  any  modern  British  Burlesque 
Chemical  Blonde. 


^^77 


It  is  the  Charleston  News  and  " Courier  ! 
.-all,  that  with  mistaken  chivalry  alludes  to  i 
Mrs.  Lease  as  the  "Stateslady  of  bleedin- 
Kausas.”  ® j 

The  French  Court  in  ordering  the  Princess 
Colonua  to  surrender  the  guardianship  of  her 
children  has  locked  the  stable  door,  etc. 

Cutty  hunk  is  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
scene  of  a prize  fight. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  in  the  boxes  placed 
here  in  different  public  places  for  collections 
oj, money  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  gen- 
‘ of  frequenters  of  beer  saloons  and 
^utrauts  surpassed  that  of  the  guests  of 

BIS. 


they  that  seek  wives  through  matrimonial 
tencies  should  ponder  the  fate  of  a Mr. 
hadwick  in  Jersey  City,  whose  divorce  suit 
| now  before  the  Vice  Chancellor.  The  htts- 
and  declares  that  his  wife  made  fun  of  his 
Clothes,  poured  cold  water  on  him  when  lie 
J^vasin  bed,  struck  him  with  a hair  brush 
ftned  to  gouge  his  left  eye  out,  and  in  fact ! 

'committed  other  conjugal  familiarities  of  an 
unpleasant  nature.  He  is  described  as  “a  I 
pale,  nervous  man.’’  But  the  wife  has  her 
grievances.  For  instance,  she  was  disap- 
pointed m her  wedding  breakfast,  which 
consisted  of  bread,  butter,  tea  and  stewed 
prunes.  And  they  met  as  lovers  at  a mat- 
rimonial agency. 

"Speaking  o£  Gov.  Altgeld  and  pardons  re- 
mmds  us  that  last  year  Gov.  Flower  of  Now 
York  pardoned  18  convicted  prisoners  and  com- 
muted the  sentences  of  110  others.  19  of  whom 
were  murderers.” 

Thus  speaks  the  Chicago  Dispatch  in  de- 
lence  of  the  honor  of  the  State,  but  “ You’re 
another  ” is  hardly  a convincing  argument. 

The  fate  of  “ Billy  Deutsch.”  who  broke  the 
bank  at  Monte  Carlo  and  died  a pauper.  Is 
only  another  Instance  of  the  ease  with  which 
ill-gotten  gain  disappears.  Few  ©yen  who 
in  at  lottery  can  keep  the  prize,  there  is 
he  famous  example  of  the  man  on  Cajie  Cod 
"ho  invested  wisely  the  result  of  his  luckin’ 
uery-drawing  and  lias  prospered,  but  such 
am  pies  are  rare. 

In  the  new  motor  machine  that  will  " revo- 
lutionize^ aery  ” the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
alone  us^  A world  panting  with  curiosity 
is  not  yet  informed  whether  these  sunbeams 
are  extracted  irom  cucumbers,  after  the 
theory  of  the  professor  at  the  Academy  of 
I.agado,  seen  by  Capt.  Lemuel  Gulliver.  Will, 
the  machine  raise  the  price  o'f  a palatable 
yet  dangerous  salad ? And  the  force  of  eve 
one  cucumber  is  unlimited. 


Tordayisthc  anniversary  of~ tlio  death  of 
' Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  sculptor,  archi- 
tect, painter,  poet,  engineer,  who  by  bis 
works  gained  an  immortal  name,  although  | 
some  of  them  would  undoubtedly  distress 
sorely  our  Common  Cotincilmen  and  the 
I editor  of  a local  contemporary  and  bring 
blushes  to  their  checks. 


It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  only  fencers 
at  Y’ale  were  the  students  perched  on  the 
rails  near  South  College ; the  rails  are  gone, 
and  now  the  Boston  Fencing  Club  challenges 
the  Yale  Fencing  Club  to  lunge  and  parry  in 
the  meet  for  the  championship  of  Now  Eng- 
land. 

The  official  press  association  of  the  Cali-  I 
fornia  Midwinter  International  Exposition 
says : 

“ we  have  the  approval  and  aid  of  the  exposition  offi- 
cials and  a corpse  of  competent  writers  on  the  grounds  at 
all  times.*' 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  summary  and 
Californian  Justice  were  administered  to  in- 
competent writers,  but  why  should  the  com- 
petent be  so  discouraged? 

The  Corbett-Mitchell  fight  so  absorbed  the 
Chicagoese  that  they  hardly  noticed  the  kill- 
ing of  one  of  their  Aldermen.  Is  this  ab- 
sence of  local  pride  a result  of  the  cosmopoli- 
tan influence  of  the  fair?— [St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 


ABOUT  MUSICT  “ 

Cen.  George  Washington  as  a Musl- 
cian-A  Companion  Chapter  to 
Snakes  In  lce!and”-An  Article  of 
a Very  Digressive  Nature. 

V * are  told  by  the  biographers  of  George 
Washington  that  he  did  not  disdain  the  dance: 
that,  he  was  a stately  partner,  rigorous  in  the 
observance  of  the  slightest  rule,  formality  or 
custom. 

JVe,  7m  hi,“'  for  Instance,  attending  the 
grand  ball  at  Mrs.  Cowley’s  assembly  room,  "at 
the  time  the  most  aristocratic  place  in  tho 
town  of  Newport.  Rhode  Island.’’  But  there  is 
little  said  about  his  favorable  or  unfavorable 
consideration  of  music. 

* 

We,  know  by  the  records  of  the  time  that 
Washington  was  sometimes  obliged  to  listen  to 
music  and  that  lie  inspired  the  musical  fancy 
oi  contemporaneous  composers. 

Tims  U was  advertised  in  the  Salem  Mercury 
and  other  DaDer^  in  October,  1789,  that  **an 
oratorio,  or  concert  or  sacred  musick,  will  be  per- 
formed  at  the  Stone  Chapel  in  Bo-ton  to  assist 
in  finishing  the  Colonnade  or  Portico  of  said  I 
chapel,  agreeably  to  the  original  design  ” The 
porformance  was  to  have  taken  place  the  21st 
but  it  was  postponed  until  tbe  27th.  and  an  ad’ 
vertisement  of  the  27lh  reads  as  follows: 

’ibis  day,  tho  oratorio,  or  concert  of  sacred  ; 

HsTtmi!01  WS,3  t0  haV°  be,n  on  Wednesday 
last,  will  bo  Performed  at  the  Stone  Chapel  in 

Boston  in  presence  of  tho  President  of  the 

United  States.  The  program  included  a "con 

gratulatory  ode  to  tho  President:  the  favorite 
air  in  tho  Messiah,  comfort  ye  my  people:  an 
organ  concerto  by  Mr.  Selby;  tho  favorite  air  in 
the  oratorio  of  Samson.  Let  tho  bright  Serap- 
him, an  anthem  from  100  Psalm,  com- 

52  ^ ^ ,?6lby;  alld  oratorio  of 
do“ah  complete.”  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
tho  Handelian  airs  were  sung  by  Mr.  Rea.  ami 
indeed,  no  woman  appears  on  this  program  as  a 
solo  singer  The  choruses  were  by  the  In' 
dependent  Musical  Society:  “the  instrumental 
part3  by  a bocietv  °I  Gentlemen,  with  the  Band 
of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty’s  Fleet  ’’  Thp 
music  began  precisely  at  11  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
noon. and  the  doors  were  open  at  9.  Tickets 
were  at  half  a dollar  each.  But  we  learn  by  an 
advertisement  Dec.  1 of  the  same  year  that  the 
orator  o concert  of  sacred  music,  "thro’  the  in- 

performed!  ^ 86Vera‘  6iD&8rSl”  Wa3  not  IuUy 

JLhe  7Deral  w»s  present  at  the  October  con- 
cert.  He  was  dressed  in  a black  velvet  suit 
and  he  gave  five  guineas  toward  the  finishing 

the  vr  colounade-  No  doubt  he  listened  with 
the  grave  composure  that  characterized  a Vir- 
ginia gentleman  of  the  old  school  on  any 
solemn  occasion.  y 

Was  this  "congratulatory  ode  to  the  Presi- 

GmV  Wash  tbB  S!\°10  as  tbe  "°do  in  honor  of 
veil.  Washington,  composed  by  Mr.  William 
belby  and  performed  April  27.  178G,  in  com- 
pany with  "the  favorite  catcli  ‘Iiarl-  H 
bonny  Christ  Church  bells?”’  This  4iby  y 
the  way  was  William  Selbv,  onanist,  com- 
poser,  harpsichord  player,  who  in  17 ~a  U 
Newport.  informpH  ••  i,;  j:*  „ " n ln  J ' /4,  in 

MusiwI  Ezi  e No  7 rnrm5  ,for.-fiaI<;  at  ,!’e 

dirge  on  tho  death  of  iv’.°r\v  i,  a ,llneral 
music  composed  dv  P a Vnn '' ashlnkion,  tlio 
o.  tho  Stone  Chapeh”  r'n  IIag?f"’ T?r  ?nist 
Boston,  used  to  visit  «*!*.«  of'1,  - r"  from 
lessons  there.  He  clTarced in  ixort  musj5 

and  everv  eight  Jessons'ftfi  ” *•  'p/  entrance  8.» 

Wbat  wa3  the  coodi‘mn.nf  music- in- Rost  on 


when  Gen.  Washington  was  expected  to  lend 
attentive  ears  to  ’’.Jonati.”  and  to  sit  unmoved 
by  the  recital  of  his  own  illustrious  deoil-.  Ac- 
cording to  Brissot  de  Warvi  lie.  who  wrote  from'1 
here  in  1788,  "Music,  which  their  teachers' 
formerly,  proscribed  as  a diabolical  ari.  begins 
to  make  part  of  their  education.  In  some 
houses  von  hear  the  forte-piano.  This  art,  it  is 
true,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  but  the 
young  novices  who  exercise  it  are  so 


.7 


gentle  so  complaisant,  and  so  moawa 
that  the  proud  perfection  of  art  gives  no 
p.’eisuro  oqunl  to  what  they  afford.  God  grant 
that  the  Bo«tonian  women  may  never,  llko 
those  of  France,  acquire  tho  malady  of  per 
lection  in  this  art!  It  is  nover  attained  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  domestic  virtues.’' 

But  what  did  Gen.  Washington  think  about 
music  and  musicians? 

Well,  wo  know  what.lohn  Adams  thought  in 
1758.  in  speaking  in  praise  of  Peter  Chardon 
ho  wrote  as  follows:  " This  fellow’s  thoughts 
aro  not  employed  on  songs  and  girls,  nor  his 
time  on  flutes,  fiddles,  concerts  and  card  tables; 
he  will  make  something.”  But  in  1771  and 
1 1 74  Adams  did  not  speak  so  contemptuously 
of  music. 


Jos.  but  did  Gen.  Washington  know  one 
tune  from  another?”  asks  an  impatient  reader. 
Hhsckeray.mv  dear  Madam,  intimates  that 
the  great  Washington  had  that  faculty,  at 
least  iu  bis  younger  days.  I admit  that  there 
J are  people  who  call  "The  Virginians”  a dull 
book.  President  Felton  of  Harvard  declared  in 
I860  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  Washington 
j f"  a rersonage  <>f  fiction  wai  a complete  failure  • 

I but  as  President  Felton  also  remarked  In  the 
I same  ar:icle  that  Thackeray  had  never  drawn  a 
| true  and  dignified  woman  or  a gentleman  of 
tho  highest  type,  and  made  other  humorous  oh-  ’ 
servations  of  a like  nature.  I shall  persist  in 
quoting  from  the  abnsed  book. 

Do  you  remember  the  pas-age?  It  is  in  the 
eighth  chapter  where  George  Warrington  is  ab- 
surdly jealous  of  Washington,  then  a militia 
Colonel.  It  runs  as  follows: 

"George  sat  down  to  the  harpsichord  and 
Played  and  sang.  ’Malbrook  s’en  va  fen  guerre 
Mirooton.  mironton,  mirontaino,’  at  the  sound 
of  which  music  the  gentleman  from  tho  balcony 
entered.  ’I  am  playing  " God  save  the  King  ” 
Colonel,  In  compliment  to  the  new  expedition  ’ 

I never  know  whether  thou  art  laughing  or  in 
earnest,’  said  the  simple  gentleman  ’but 
surely,  methmks  that  is  not  the  air.’  George 
performed  ever  so  many  trills  and  quavers 
upon  ins  harpsichord,  and  their  guest  watched 
him.  wondering,  perhaps,  that  a gentleman  of 
George  s condition  could  set  himself  to  such  an 
effeminate  business.” 

Mr.  Thackeray  was  most  painstaking  in  col- 
lection  of  the  material  of  which  he  built  his 
b wirt  and  Webb.  Jack  Cnurchill.  Mohiin  and 
Washington.  Here  lie  hints  at  the  General’s 

accuracy  of  ear  and  mild  contempt  for  Players 

of  musical  instruments. 

And  if  Washington  had  been  a boaster,  he 
might  have  said  later  with  Themistocles,  "In 
truth  I can  neither  tune  a lyre  nor  play  a 
psaltery,  but  give  me  a small  and  obscure  town, 
and  it  Shall  soon  acquire  renown  and  splendor.” 

But  there  is  a tradition,  which  I have  heard 
on  the  porch  of  a Virginian  farm  house,  that 
Washington  played  the  flute.  Perish  the 
thought!  It  is  true  that  tho  selfish  man  and 
royal  robber.  Frederic  the  Great,  carried  his 
native  cruelty  to  such  an  extent  that  lie  not 
only  practiced  diligently  on  this  instrument 
but  also  wrote  pieces  for  it  and  composed 
besides,  songs,  marches,  an  opera  and  an  over- 
ture. These  pieces  were  naturally  ; 

Plauded  Vigorously  by  there  obliged  ‘to 
listen  to  ihem.  and  when  he  played  I 
there  was  a general  shout,  "Apollo  lives  in 
.bans-Souci.  ’ But  to  associate  Washington,  that  I 
figure  of  awful  dignity,  almost  superhuman  I 
with  a flute;  to  think  of  those  grave  lips  apl 
plied  to  a water-logged  instrument  with  the 
result  of  a tootle-toot;  this  Is  rank  blasphemy, 

* 

* * 

Another  tradition  is  that  he  was  slightly  ac 
auainted  with  the  violin.  It  may  Here  be  said 
that  to-day  incredible  traditions  concerning 
Washington  float  in  the  Virginian  air-  tradi 
lions  concerning  his  life  atler  retirement  from 
oflice,  even  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he 
incurred  his  death.  Let  us  have  a little  revor- 
eirne  for  our  past  heroes.  Let  us  believe  tl, at 
Washington  abstained  from  the  use  or  abuse 
of  musical  instruments,  as  bugle,  fiddle  or 
slide  trombone. 


Nor  can  I readily  believe  that  he  went  about 

the  bouse  singing  frightfully  out  of  tune,  as  was 
the  habit  of  the  great  Napoleon,  who  played  n o 
musical  instrument,  hut  v» 
slonately  fond  of  music.  Nanoleon, 
nen  17  years  old.  wrote  verses  to 
the  singer  SainLHuberty ; he  wept  at  hearing 
Crescent™  in  1808;  far  away  from  Paris  he 
dictated  orders  about  the  Opera  and  the  Con-, 
servatory;  he  admired  the  music  ofPaisiello 
I Cimarosa,  Gluck.  Lesour,  Spontini;  he  was 
delighted  with  Iialian  singers;  it  is  said 
that  he  "as  in  love  with  the  F.ench  singer 
Alexandrine  Caroline  Branchu.  and  Gras.ini 
who  was  one  of  the  attendant  tnumnhs  of  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  wore  his  portrait  set  with 
diamonds;  he  gave  extravagant  presents  to 
Catalam ; it  was  on  his  way  to  hear  Haydn’s 

| ” Creation”  that  he  was  nearly  blown  up  by  an 

infernal  machine  in  1801 ; and  yet  he  could  not 
sing  m tune,  as  the  Baroness  Durand,  Boumenno 
| and,  liv fact,  many  contemporaries  state  in  uni- 
son.  He  whistled  invetera  ely,  and  it  was  a 
great  grief  to  him  that  Josephine  could  only 
1 play  one  tune  on  the  harp. 

#"* 

j Did  Washington  enjoy  the  sound  of  choruses? 

! Ceoige  III.  was  so  fond  of  oratorio  that  he 
ought  to  be  the  grand  past,  honorary  member 

and  perpetual  patron  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn. 
But  how  was  the  cise  with  Gen.  Washington? 

#** 

In  other  words,  was  \\  ashington  musical?  i 
My  dear  madam,  I do  not  know. 

Philip  Hale. 


' j 
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MUSIC 


The  Fifteenth  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Svmphony  Orchestra. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  orchestra  (riven 
1*-!  eve i inir  iu  Music  Hall  was  as  follows: 

' .my  X«-  S.  in  l>  major- •■JH 


i A ml  no 


■ (Ice 


. Brahms 

op. 

... Brui'ti 

i orchestra,  in  K j 

Salnt-Saeiis 

spiel  Ouverture, 
s) t.niil  Hart  maun 

“1  Ov.irotf."  Mnsikalischra  Cliarakter-Btld 
(IlmuorvsVc),  op.  ST.  (l  lrst  time  at  these 
ooucrrUJ Itubiustein 

Tlu>  first  Symphony  of  Brahms  may  be  the 
nobler  work,  ns  some  claim,  but  surely  the  seo 
ouu  sives  mere  musical  pleasure.  It  Is  not 
cryptic:  it  coe<  directly  to  the  senses,  and  abso- 
lute mu'ic,  of  which  Brahms  is  to-day  the 
chu-f  exponent,  needs  a dash  of  seitsuoositess  to 
appeal  slrousrly  to  the  averaso  human  beitur. 
Brahms,  in  his  sterner  moods,  sits  on  a summit 
and  Weaves  his  musical  thoughts,  careless  of 
men  and  women  strusaritng,  despairing  and 
lovinr  below;  rtie  clouds  enwrap  him.  and  his 
sosr  becomes  obscnrei 

But  In  tho  U major  symphony  Brahms  is  hu- 
man. He  joins  m the  everv-lav  life.  He  is  m 
sympathy  with  the  joys  ot  Mature.  And  in  his 
w'ood-feliowsnip  he  borrows  a phrase  or  two  from 
Memlelsshor. 

It  is  trae  that  he  is  garrulous  at  times:  but 
how  charming  is  his  lamruair i in  the  Scherzo. 
Ire-sh.  gracefni,  to  the  point.  His  though' ful- 
ness m the  second  moremsnt  does  not  le  id  to 
cudgeling  of  the  brain  on  tho  part  ot  tho 
hearer,  and  the  elaboration  of  tbs  finale 
is  a delicti',  not  a distress.  This  symphonv 
is  among  th  - most  gen  al  works  of  Brahms,  and 
last  jvening  it  nave  great  pleasure  10  the  nudi- 
«•>,  ..  WUilo  the  work  oi  the  orchestra  was  so 
be  comm  ml rd  throughout.  Hie  performance  ot  j 
the  scherzo  was  the  featuro  ot  the  evening.  In 
tho  first  movement  there  was  a greater  display 
of  care  than  of  brilliancy  or  overwhelming 
strength  lu  the  fantasia  and.  in  the  coda. 


H 


meh’s  Romania  was  dedicated  to  Robert 

rkmann. 

The  program  book  assured  the  audience  that 
Beckmann  “is  a prominent  violinist.'’ 

Xhisata'.ement  sli  >»•-  via  sintt'D,  honest  faith 
of  the  compiler  in  tit  j herealter  and  its  celestial 

jovs. 

In  ol  1 pictures  angels  are  represented  playing 
op  itdats  at  well  a<  on  harps. 

Hecdmaait  is  now  perhaps  pursuing  his 
ancient ' ailing. 

Bathe  fiddles  no  more  on  earth,  for  lie  died 
at  i ilasgow,  M ov.  29.  1891. 

Bruch’s  piece  is  without  marked  character  or 
without  an'-  special  beauty.  It  was  well  played 

by  Mr.  Lneffl  r. 

'Ihe  concert  piece  by  Sainl-Saeus  is  only  a 
showpi  cc.  it  is  true,  but  how  thoroughly 
musical  k is;  how  delis  itfullv  written  for  solo 
instrument,  and  thb  instrumentation  is  such 
m i<  only  imagined  by  a Frenchman;  it  is  dis- 
crcet,  piquant,  poetic,  full  of  color : it  is  seasoned 
like  an  ideal  salad.  Mr.  l-oeffier  played  thii 
• how  piece  most  charmingly.  lliere  was  no 
calling  of  .lie  attend. > i to  the  difficulties,  not 
evo'i  t i his  own  ingenious  cadenza.  Techni- 
cally and  musically  his  P“rlormance  was  de- 
ietvirg  of  the  highest  praise. 

Hartmann’s  overture  *is  well  made.  The 
the. ues  are  not  of  strikinc  originality,  and  tho 
r currtng  fanfare  reminds  one  ol  the  stage  di- 
rections in  old  Knubsh  nlavs:  "Sennet  ot  trum- 
pets without;”  “Flourish  of  trumpets  with- 
out.” It  is  a “tragic  overture;”  ihe  Vik- 
ings star:  out  on  their  marauding  to 

a rather  jollv  tune;  some  are  killed 
apparently  by  the  drums;  and  the  rest  are  liu- 
tsh  vl  by  th*-  gongs ; then  there  is  a short  la- 
ment. Hartmann  is  a Dane.  OU'  in  this  over- 
ture there  is  apparently  lit'l  effort  to  rub  in 
color.  He  belongs  to  the  scnool  «QG.*Ue. 
i is  Mendeis-ohii  diluted ; there  is  iw  re- 
on  or  -ug-e  tion  of  the  new  Scandinavian 
of  which  Grieg  is  the  chief. 


a jokes  as  to'.il  in  Russian  novels  are 
1 the  reader  often  becomes  careless 
pg  'he  final  mint.  Rubinstein  took 
friend  "Don  Quixoto”  as  tho  suh- 
nf  his  mu»ical_  justing.  Ine 
ter-oictur  ; ” has  a da-criolion  ot  its 
nee  in  a preface  of  text;  but  a pano- 
duTerent  sceuns  in  the  Knight’s  life 
e of  greater  advantage  to  me  audience. 

- ima  w-  re  judiciously  unrolled  ac- 
io  -lgnals  -given  "bv  tho  conductor, 
a biographer  of  Ruidns  ein,  says  that 
o -houhl  he  heard  with  "Don  Quixote” 
util : but  titer  - are  many  digression-  in 
;s's  immortal  work,  and  mon.irafory 
>:nl ,r  a '.ings  would  be  necessary  if 
ugwRllon  w-re  tikeu  seriously. 

i ho  work  u.  a j<>ke.  ,nrl 

■e  rude  to  his  genius  not  to  laugh 
But  comic  music  without  text  or 
apt  to  breed  solemnity,  surprise,  ex- 
i.  m fact  anything  but  Uuglner. 
it  lik  •ly  Drat  anyone  would  imagine 
tic  to  t>e  a ske  cli  of  Don  Quixote's 
iuie«»  be  were  told  so  before  tbo  attack 
•ohpstra. 

i oi  gh  to  say  that  the  music  as  music 
ingenious  amt  original.  Tho  instru- 
jit  is  interesting,  and  at  limes  cx- 


iig.  t iu 


Pilate  at  will;  he  may 
o bombi'tio  orchestral 
discover  tho  sheep,  for 
:■  music  to  certain  malm-  i : 
so  ou  emoty  fifths;  and  | 
announces  Dulclnot  in 
in  she  moots  the  Knight. 

Philip  Hale. 


\ rfcmored  that  the  sun  has  been  enter- 
g the  zodiacal  sign  Pisces  the  last  week. 

. is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection' 
he  Romans  imagined  that  the  entrance 
lyrays  attended  by  bad  weather. 


’eckham  may  or  may  not  be  a man  of 
temper;  but  there’s  no  doubt  con- 
; the  present  temper  of  Senator  llill. 


™ of  Washing- 
od  onceim  pregnable,  are  now  In  a decaying 


But  the  only  invading  army  is 
yt  seekeTa. 

s become  ot  the  bonnet?  It  is 
Diddle  age  than  the  round  hat. 


-V  WHIFF  OF  PERFUME, 


The  elder  Pliny  tells  of  a body  of  water  in 
Mesopotamia,  water  most  delightfully  per- 
fumed, so  that  there  is  no  water  like  it  in 
tho  world;  and  this  gift  of  an  entrancing 
odor  was  bestowed  long  ago  by  Juno,  who 
bathed  there  her  queenly  body.  But  the 
veracious  chronicler  adds:  “Nevertheless 

water  that  is  really  healthy  and  good  should 
have  no  taste  and  no  smell  whatever.” 
Many  of  the  ancieuts  and  the  moderns  have 
made  the  same  commentary  on  the  reckless 
or  even  the  modest  use  of  perfumes  by  men 
and  women  as  a personal  adornment,  and  yet 
bnrbarians  and  civilized  delight  in  such 
italicization  of  their  natural  charms. 

To-day  in  so-called  civilized  lands,  as  in 
the  hot  countries  of  the  East,  there  is  an 
abuse  of  perfumes.  Women  in  following  a 
fashion  forget  the  charm  of  individuality, they 
forget  their  own  natural  healthy  fragrance. 
They  do  not  distinguish  between  the  scents 
that  are  founded  chiefly  on  flower  essences 
and  the  rank  perfumery  whifth  is-the  result 
of  employing  animal  matter,  as  musk  and 
civet  and  ambergris. 

Now  de  la  Motlie  le  Vayer,  when  tempora- 
rily deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell,  could 
write  in  philosophic  vein  of  the  pleasures  of 
his  loss;  telling  how  Mtileasses,  King  of 
Tunis,  who  ate  his  food  perfumed,  was 
finallv  destroyed  by  his  enemies  through  the 
habit,  how  perfumes  incite  eats  to  madness, 
and  other  tales  true  or  apocryphal;  but  any 
one  that  wrote  so  knowingly  of  the  subject 
must  have  enjoyed  sweet  odors  when  he  was 
in  normal  physical  condition.  And  mild  and 
characteristic  perfumes  add  undoubtedly  to 
the  charms  of  women.  Only  each  woman 
should  be  a law  unto  herself ; she  should  not 
blindly  follow  fashion.  Her  perfume  sko  uld 
be  in  a measure  a key  to  her  character. 

Baudelaire  was  right  in  finding  a corre- 
spondence between  perfumes,  colors  and 
sounds,  and  distinguishing  between  “per- 
fumes fresh  as  the  flesh  of  little  children, 
sweet  as  hautboys,  green  as  meadows,  and 
other  perfumes  corrupt,  rich,  and  triumph- 
ant.” Tar  and  musk  or  strange  exotic  odors 
may  justly  become  a swarthy  wanderer  from 
a sun-smitten  land,  but  to  a frail,  delicate 
blonde  a shrinking  perfume  is  more  suitable. 
One  girl  suggests  violet,  another  sweet-briar, 
another  heliotrope;  but  musk  goes  with  an 
over-dressed  woman,  who  wears  diamonds  at 
breakfast  or  in  the  street  car  of  a morning, 
and  whose  voice  is  of  brass.  Lear  may  have 
asked  for  an  ounce  of  civet,  but  be  was  mad ; 
Cordelia  would  never  have  thought  of  it, 
although  her  sisters  undoubtedly  used  it 
freely. 

This  individuality  in  perfume  was  noticed 
lately  by  an  English  writer  who  says  justly, 
“ It  makes  one  restless,  it  is  a disl^bing  in- 
fluence that  irritaies  one’s  nerve's,  to  find 
some  woman  whom  one  has  hitherto  only 
known  as  a realization  of  the  south’wind 
breathing  o’er  a bed  of  violets,  an  embodi- 
ment of  perfume  suggesting  cleanliness  and 
purity,  suddenly  giving  out  the  violent  ag- 
gressive odor  of  Beau  d’Espagne  or  Chypre, 
or  one  of  the  innumerable  modern  mixtures 
that,  as  soon  as  their  first  freshness-Jnas 
passed,  reek  of  crude,  raw  spirit.” 

Yet  this  incongruity  of  female  purity  and 
perfumed  rankness  is  found  to-day  in  the 
street,  in  the  salon,  in  the  theatre.  The  per- 
fume does  not  seem  to  be  an  inseparable 
part,  a characteristic  of  the  woman,  but 
something  that  might  be  taken  off,  like  a 
loud,  flaring  cloak,  or  disfiguring  overshoes. 
Such  a woman  might  as  well  carry  with  her 
a vaporizer  and  spray  herself  openly. 

There  are  men  who  are  sad  offenders  in 
the  way  they  perfume  themselves;  they 
stifle  the  bracing  air.  Let  us  not  dwell  on 
this  unpleasant  subject.  It  was  the  Em- 
peror Vespasian  who  turned  away  his  head 
in  disgust  from  a young  man  “coming  much 


uqd  t 
itw  1 


appointed  hirn  to  command  a squadron  of 
horse,’’  and,  giving  him  this  sharp  repri- 
mand, “ I lufl  rather  you  had  smelt  of  garlic,” 
revoked  his  commission. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  publishes  a poem  ii] 
Greek  on  “II.  M.  S.  ‘Victoria.’”  If  any  i 
our  locnl  newspapers  should  republish  il 
how  many  college  graduates  could  translate 
it  freely  at  tho  breakfast  table?  And  yef! 
are  only  eight  lines. 


there  art 


A Chicago  newspaper  publishes  the  follow- 
ing advertisement:  “No  sin  is  trivial.  All 
should  be  punished.  If  not  by  the  law  by  j 
tho  public  dishonor.  Call  up  the tele- 
phone   .”  And  yet  Chicago  has  been 

called  an  immoral  city. 


To  many  the  average  railway  guide  is  a 
perplexing  puzzle.  Why  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ancient  ltaliaus  and  the  modern 
Indian  railway  officials  and  number  tho 
hours  front  1 to  21?  But  some  might  not  like 
to  WoVk  at  13  o’clock. 


Is  it  true  that  there  Is  no  ideal  old  age 
to-day?  There  is  certainly  irreverential 
maidenhood  when  a girl  can  say  “My  mother 
has  all  the  intemperance  of  youth  and  the 
tediousness  of  old  age  together.” 


THE  orbiox  OF  WYKBHAM. 

Mr.  Charles  Wyndhaui  is  known  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  as  a delightful 
comedian  and  a gentleman  of  originality  and 
culture.  It  is  always  a pleasure  to  hear  an 
intelligent  man  speak  of  his  calling,  whether 
he  be  a mechanic,  trapper,  lawyer  or  play 
actor.  Mr.  Wyndham’s  views  on  the  drama 
of  to-day  and  to-morrow  are  of  value;  they 
are  entertaining  and  they  are  the  opinions  of 
a shrewd  observer. 

“The  drama,”  says  Mr.  Wyndhani,  “is 
splitting  up  into  two  sections,  and  I should 
classify  them  as  the  thoughtless  and  the 
thoughtful.  Tiiis  arises  from  the  fact  that 
one  part  is  invading  the  regions  of,  or  appro- 
priating the  style  of,  the  music  hall,  while 
the  other  is  beginning  to  discuss  tile  question 
of  ethics  and  to  introduce  subjects  philo- 
sophical. The  dramatist  of  to-day  is  allowed 
a license  of  subject  and  a range  of  treatment 
undreamed  of  ten  years  ago.  This  will  ex- 
tend and  be  amplified  in  the  future,  if  we 
avoid  the  danger  of  dealing  too  often  with 
the  immoral  side  of  life.” 

Now,  although  in  this  country  the  music 
hall  is  not  such  an  established  institution  as 
in  England,  nevertheless  any  observer  of  the 
condition  of  gbfe  theatre  must  recognize  here 
the  growth  and  the  popularity  of  that  form 
of  comedy  wniph  is  closely  allied  to  farce  and 
admits  music,  dancing  and  even  acrobatic 
display.  Tins  species  of  entertainment  is  an 
enlarged  edition  of  what  was  originally 
peculiar  to  the  variety  theatre.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  criticise  tills  peculiar  comedy,  but 
to  simply  admit  its  existence,  and  to  explain 
in  a measure  i,ts‘  popularity.  In  the  lmrry 
jauil  the  worry  «f  business  life  of  to-day  a man 
^Hjflds  a complete  change;  he  would  find  no 
'relaxation  in  reading ; he  does  n9t  care  for 
the  pleasures,  real  or  alleged,  of  society ; in 
o'tlier  words,  he  dreads  the  taxing  of  his 
mind  in  any  way^  he  does  find  relief  in  this 
lightest  form  of  theatrical  entertainment. 

If  this  is  so.  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
in  the  same  day  the  drama  with  a purpose,  a 
lesson,  a fad,  or  what-you-will  ethical  or 
philosophical,  could  gain  a respectful  hear- 
ing, and  yet  Mr.  Wyndham  is,  undoubtedly, 
correct  in  his  observation. 

The  dramatist  who  wishes  to  catch  the  popu- 
lar attention  may  use  some  ethical  proposi- 
tion that  apparently  paradoxical  is  in  fashion  ; 
or  he  may  choose  some  physical  or  spiritual 
phenomenon.  But  what  dramatist  first  hon- 
estly says  to  himself  “ I propose  to  work  a 
great  r0brm  by  means  of  a play ; 
let  the  ^reform  be  first  in  my 
thought,  aifll  dramatic  workmanship 
econd.”  He  wishes  to  paint  contempora- 
neous life,  or  to  describe,  say,  a small  sec- 
tion of  society;  but  so  that  the  play  may 
prosper,  and  audiences  crowd  the  theatre. 
The  great  plays  have  not  been  written  by 
reformers  of  morals,  but  by  reformers  (real 
if  not  professed)  of  the  stage.  A play  that 
deals  with  a social  or  economic  subject  to  the 
detriment  of  dramatic  art  is  not  likely  to  out- 
live a short  season.  The  enduring  plays  aro 
concerned  with  tho  elemental  emotions  and 
passions  that  pertain  to  humanity.  The 
secret  of  flic  immortality  of  “Othello”  is 
not  that  thero  is  treatment  of  a Moor,  but  of 
a jealous  Moor.  “Othello”  would  still  be  a 
masterpiece  if  the  characters  were  dressed  iu 
the  costumes  of  this  year,  and  the  scenes 
shifted  from  Venice  and  Cyprus 
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Two  hundred  ami  seventy-five  years  ago  to- 
day the  people  of  Toulouse  saw  Lucilio  Va- 
nin! burned  alive  at  the  stake.  This  scholar, 
leaoher,  uud  author  suffered  the  horrid  death 
on  account  of  his  profession  of  religious  or 
rather  irreligious  opinions  at  vaviauce  with 
lie  belief  of  the  time.  If  ho  were  heroin 
Boston  to-day,  he  would  be  undoubtedly  in- 
\ ited  to  speak  after  a public  dinner  on  “ The 
True  Religion,”  or  “New  Faith  for  New 
Men.” 

Vanini  was  execrated  for  this  “imperti- 
nence,” as  it  was  called:  “As  for  man- 

kind," said  lie,  “we  should  do  with  them  as 
Fellers  of  Wood  do  yearly  in  largo  forests; 
they  go  and  view  them  to  discover  the  dead 
wood  and  the  green,  and  to  thin  the  forest, 
cutting  away  whatever  is  useless  and  super- 
tiuous  or  detrimental,  to  preserve  only  the 
•air  trees  or  young  hopeful  tillers.  In  the 
same  manner  a rigorous  visitation  should 
every  year  be  made  of  ail  the  Inhabitants  of 
great  and  populous  cities,  and  those  who  are 
useless  and  hinder  the  rest  from  living 
should  be  put  to  doatli ; such  as  persons 
who  have  no  trade  or  profession  useful  to 
the  public,  deorepit  old  men,  vagabonds  and 
idle  fellows;  nature  should  be  pruned  and 
cities  thinned,  and  a million  of  people  should 
be  yearly  put  to  death,  who  arc  as  briars 
and  nettles  to  the  rest,  andhinder  them  from 
growing.” 

The  people  of  Toulouse  hearing  this  doc- 
trine of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  put  it  into 
I practice,  and  they  began  with  the  author 
Vanini. 

Yesterdav,  by  the  way,  was  tile 
of  Martin  Luther,  the  poet  of  this  celebrated 
couplet : 

••  Who  loves  not  wine,  woman  and  song, 
lie  is  a fool  liis  whole  life  long.” 
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MUSIC. 


The  First  Concert  of  Mr*.  Mark  a Pnuli,  j 
Soprano.  I 

Mrs.  Marka  Pauli  gave  a concert  last  evening 
in  Union  Hall.  She  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Clifford,  baritone;  Mr.  Strube.  violinist;  Mr. 
Schulz,  ’cellist;  and  Miss  Minnie  J.  Gaul, 
pianist.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Trio.  I)  minor  (Allegro  ussai) .Mendelssohn 

Aria.  “Tannhaeuaer,”  "Dich  reure  Halle” Wagner 

Mrs.  l’auli. 

" La  mla  bandera” Rotoli 

Mr.  Clifford. 

a.  Concert  Andanlmo Molique 

b.  Mazurka Popper 

Mr.  Schulz. 

Duett.  “ The  Disconsolate” Graben  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Pauli.  Mr.  Clifford. 

a Wieniawski 

b b Danish  Dance  (Zauateadoj ; barasate 

Ail*.  Strube. 

Columbine  Menuet Delahyie 

Miss  Gaul. 

a “YeMerry  Birds” Guinbert 

b “ Er  ist  gekommen rranz 

Mrs.  Pauli. 

Duett.  From  ' ‘Ca Valeria- Kusttcana ” Mascagni 

Mrs.  Pauli,  Mr.  T.  Clifford. 

Mrs.  Pauli  is  not  ut  terly  unkuown  inthiscity; 
she  aopenred  this  season  in  a concert  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  and  she  has  been  heard.  1 be- 
lieve, on  other  occasions. 

ller  first  selection  last  evening  was  unfortun- 
ate in  tnis:  The  aria  amounts  to  but  little  in  a 

concert  hall,  it  needs  the  assistance  of  costume, 
scenery  and  action  ; and  even  thou  the  aria  is  of 
small  worth;  but.  in  connection  with  the  other 
numbers  sung  bv  her  it  gave  the  hearer  an  op- 
i ortunity  ot  judging  the  singer. 

Mrs.  Pauli  has  a good  voice  and  little  art. 
Her  voice  Is  not.  yet  thoroughly  and  surely 
Dosed  (to  borrow  a word  from  anoihor 
language);  her  breathing  is  not  to 

be  "*  commended;  her  attack  is  not 
decisive,  and  she  indulges  herself 
lreelvin  the  species  ot  portamento  so  dear  to 
the  majority  of  German  siugers.  Possibly  her 
art  suffered  last  evening  from  nervousness. 
She  sang  with  an  earnestness  that  at  times  be- 
came oppressive,  and  she  snowed  a general  in- 
clination to  force  her  tones,  and  to  shout. 

Mr  Schulz  g ive  pleasure  by  his  playing  of 
the  piece  by  Molique;  and  Mr.  Strube  showed 
excellent  training  and  a musical  naturo  in  his 
performance  ot  the  familiar  Legende.  Mr. 
Clifford  sang  Rotoli’s  well-known  song  with 
more  steadiness  and  sell-restraint  than  is  usual 
with  him,  and  his  virile  voice  was  heard, 
therefore,  to  better  advantage. 

Miss  Gaul  has  a email  technique  and  an  agree, 
able  touch.  Her  me  ot  the  pedals  was  ama- 
teurish, and  she  wasted  strength  by  unneces- 
sary and  ungraceful  movements  of  hand  and 
fore  arm.  It  i<  to  he  regretted  that  sue  should 
have  consumed  lime  m the  learning  of  the  dull 
trash  she  chose  for  a solo. 

The  audience  was  small  and  applausefui. 

Philip  Hale. 


The  story  that  Emma  Eames  has  nothing 
to  do  with  her  operatic  associates  except 
when  she  is  on  the  stage  is  no  doubt  in- 
tended as  a snobbish  compliment.  It  i?  not 
true,  for  she  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  wiftjj  the 
de  Reszkes  and  Calvd. 

Nor  is  the  Chinese-Maine  girl  above  her 
trade.  If  sne  is  not  intimate  with  Melba,  it  is 
probably  because  they  wish  to  sing  the  same 
roles. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  people  who  value  a 
singer  in  direct  proportion  to  her  social  walk. 
Seventy  years  ago  John  Ebers.  Manager  of 
the  King’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
thl^iffht  it  worth  while  to  record  the  fact  that 
Madame  Caniporese  “mingled  in  entertain- 
ments, not  as  merely  tolerated,  but  recog- 
nized as  one  whose  respectable  birth  and 
connections  qualified  her  to  mix  in  polished 
society.”  

And  yet  Ebers  added,  “ Like  other  singers, 
however  amiable  and  estimable,  she  was 
griping  in  her  demands  on  the  treasury.” 


Now  Hint  tlm  small-pox  has  broken  out 
again,  it  is  better  to  vaccinate  than  to  wasto 
time  in  discussing  the  theory  ot  vaccination. 

That  was  a bold  robbery  in  a Now  York 
stage,  lint  did  not  the  robbed  invite  the  j 
thief'’  “She  carried  exposed  in  her  hand  a 
large  pocketbook  well  filled  with  bills.”  Do 
not  tlie  women  of  Boston  parade  openly  their 
purses?  Tube  sure,  they  have  no  pocket, 
poor  things,  and  what  are  they  to  do? 


Whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  char- 
acter of  tlie  proposed  marionette  play  at  the 
Teatro  Itallano,  tlie  idea  is  by  no  means 
novel,  nor  is  there  any  need  of  searching  in 
the  cupboard  of  antiquity.  Sacred  Dlays 
called  “Mysteries,”  in  which  the  characters 
are  puppets,  have  been  given  in  Paris  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  they  have  excited 
profound,  reverential  attention.  The  poems 
descriptive  of  the  simple  action  were  re- 
sited, and  Incidental  music  by  prominent 
composers  liolped  in  the  creating  of  the 
proper  mood. 

Mary  E.  Lease  of  Kansas  claims  that  she 
is  a Mason.  She  is  not  the  first  of  her 
sex.  Maria  Deraismes,  who  died  a few  days 
ago,  was  formally  initiated  in  the  Lodce 
Los  Libres  Penseurs  du  Pecq,  Jan.  1, 
1882.  The  lodge,  refractory  to  tlie  rules  of 
i be  Grand  Orient,  soon  died,  and  then  Mrs. 
Deraismes  founded  a new  lodge,  “Le  Droit 
Humain,”  which  is  not  acknowledged  by  tlie 
craft.  There  were  women  Masons,  so-called, 
in  France  in  1810,  but  they  were  not  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  writer  on 
musical  and  other  exciting  topics,  declares 
boldly  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  that  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  all  regard  the 
piano  as  an  "execrable,  jangling,  banging, 
mistimed  nuisance.”  This  sounds  as  though 
Mr.  Shaw  were  living  in  a flat. 


William  W.  Story,  the  sculptor,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Emma  Eames,  celebrated  his  75th 
birthday  yesterday. 

That  was  a clever  and  impertinent  girl 
who,  when  asked  what  iier  parents  thought 
of  an  operetta  performed  by  a French  com- 
pany, replied : “Oh,  father  understands  as 
much  as  lie  can,  and  mother  as  much  as  she 
chooses ! ” 

Miss  Edith  Carrington  has  written  a book 
to  show  children  the  uses  of  all  animals,  both 
great  and  small.  The  author  is  a female  op- 
timist. With  her  the  spider  is  “bravely 
affectionate,”  and  the  earwig  is  an  example 
in  “patient  lowly  goodness.”  But  Miss  Car- 
rington attains  her  highest  flight  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing question  and  answer; 

Q.  Is  there  auy  usa  in  the  galtly  and  his 
li  e? 

A.  Yes : they  have  a use  in  making  wild  cat- 
tle move  from  scot  lo  spot,  and  in  preventlnr  | 
tlie  flocks  and  herds  from  growing  too  indo-  ! 
lent. 

The  manuscripts  of  Pope’s  translation  of  1 
Homer  show  lhat  he  used  chiefly  the  backs 
of  letters.  They  wrote  longer  letters  in  his 
day. 


To  R.  L G.— Yes,  there  isaverb  “to best,” 
and  it  is  not  merely  “newspaper  English” 
as  you  allege.  Tlie  word  undoubtedly  is  of 
colloquial  origin,  and  its  first  use  noted  in 
English  literature  was  in  1863. 
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The  Last  Concert  of  the  Sixth  Series 
of  the  Adamowski  Quartette. 

The  program  of  the  last  concert  given  this  s“&- 
son  by  tbe  Adamowski  Quartette  (yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Chickering  Hail)  was  as  follows: 

Quartette— A minor.  Op.  41 Schumann 

Benedictus,  for  violin  and  piano Mackenzie 

M.  T.  Adamowski. 

Suite,  A major,  Op.  35.  for  piano,  violin  and  ’cello, 

H.  W.  Parker 

Prelude — Tempo  dl  Menuetto— Romanza—  Finale. 

(First  time.  MS.) 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  first  per- 
formance iu  public  of  Mr.  Parker’s  suite.  The 
composer  was  on  this  occasion  the  pianist. 

Mr.  Parker’s  suite  is  a pleasing  work.  The 
prelude  shows  that  a musician  can  interest 
without  straying  far  from  the  original  tonality. 
The  tempo  di  menuetto  is  fresh,  melodious, 
well  put  together,  with  just  a dash  of  quaint- 
ness  here  and  there,  agreeable  as  a touch  of 
shallot  in  sauce  or  salad.  The  romanza  is  not 
as  effective : it  shows  the  musician  who  knows 
thoroughly  his  trade,  but  there  is  also  an  oc- 
casional exhibition  of  the  pale  commonplace. 
The  finale  is  spirited  with  a good  operatic  tune 
well  worked  up. 

Now  this  suite  is  not  by  any  means  great 
musij;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  spontaneous, 
melodious  and  at  the  same  time  ingenious.  Mr. 
Parker  has  ideas  and  he  knows  what  to  do  with 
them.  His  tunes  are  tunes  pi  long  breath  ; they 
come  from  the  regions  near  the  diaphragm ; 
not  merely  from  a sorely  cudgelled  brain.  His 
modulations  seem  natural  ana  necessary,  even 
when  he  shows  fully  his  harmonic  skill;  his 
counterpoint  is  a delight,  not  a vexation,  in 
other  words,  the  composer’s  nature  is  thoroughly 
musical.  In  his  works  there  is  at  times  a trace 
of  earthiness  that  is  by  no  means  disagreeab  e. 

The  concerts  of  the  Adamowski  Quartette  this 
season  iiave  in  the  main  given  legitimate  pleas- 
ure, and  the  ensemble  gains  each  season  in  in- 
tonation, precisiou  and  artistic  expression. 

Philip  Hale. 

« 

|es  Reade  who  said,  “He  had- 
jth,  and  in  an  affidavit  ” 


MR.  FAELTCN'S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Carl  Faotton.  Director  of  the  New  Kng- 
land  Conservatory,  gave  the  first  of  two  con- 
certs dedicated  to  sonatas  by  Beethoven  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Bumstead  Hall.  The  program 
Was  as  follows;  Sonata.  C major,  op.  2,  No.  :i ; 
sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia.  C sharp  minor,  op. 
37.  No.  2;  sonata  Appassionala,  F minor,  op. 
67;  sonata,  A major,  op.  101. 

A program  made  up  exclusively  of  sonatas  is 
well  calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest 
soul.  Kvon  the  most  hardened,  tlie  roost  aban- 
doned concert-goer  may  well  shrink  at  the 
[thought  of  lour  sonatas  played  one  after  tlm 
other. 

But  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  Mr.  Faeitcn 
is  more  than  a virtuoso  who  merely  seeks  to 
ploaso  or  to  stun.  He  is  a toachor  of  renown; 
ho  is  at  the  head  of  a music  school,  and  there- 
fore his  appearance  in  public  as  a pianist  is  not 
without  a grave  responsibility.  To  students 
and  other  teachers  who  hear  him  willingly  such 
programs  as  that  presented  yesterday  are  of 
I benefit,  in  that  they  show  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Beethoven,  the  writer  of  sonatas. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Faolten’s  piano 
playing  are  well-known  ill  this  oity  of  his 
adoption,  and  they  require  now  no  special  com- 
ment. Yet  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  speak  ol  his 
thoughtfulness  of  conception,  his  solidity  'liar, 
yet  is  Iree  from  mere  pedagogic  and  rigid 
.precision,  tiis  technique  that  does  not  serve 
Imerely  persona!  display,  but  the  expression  of 
the  intention  of  the  composer. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Faelten  was  applauded  by  an 
apprecia  ive  audience,  made  up  largely  of 
musicians.  The  second  Beethoven  recital  will 
he  given  Tuesday.  March  6,  at  3 P.  M.,  and  the 
program  will  include  these  sonatas:  F minor 
op.  2.  1 ; U majer  op.  63;  ^hnracterisquo,  K flat 
major  op.  81  a;  C minor,  op.  111. 


Keppler,  the  caricaturist,  dead,  and  thel 
world  will  not  soon  see  his  like  again.  Puckj 
is  his  monument.  The  first  number  of  the! 
English  edition  was  published  in  March,! 
1877,  and  the  double  page  cartoon  represented! 
President  Hayes  with  his  Cabinet  making! 
his  way  carefully  over  torpedoes  labeled 
“ office  seekers,”  “radicalism,”  “specie  pay- 
ment,” “South  Carolina,”  etc. 

In  those  days  he  worked  enormously,  in 
the  face  of  every  kind  of  discouragement. 
Often  was  lie  on  the  verge  of  pecuniary  fail- 
ure, but  tlie  genius  of  the  man  conquered, 
and  he  lived  to  see  his  paper  a power  in  the 
land. 

Keppler’s  honesty  of  purpose  was  never 
questioned  in  those  dark  days,  although  the 
boldness  of  his  pictures  was  a shock  to 
many.  He  was  tempted  sorely  during  his 
career  to  sell  his  convictions  to  one  political 
ring  or  another,  but  he  was  firm  as  any  an- 
cient Roman.  As  a caricaturist,  he  was  a 
man  of  great  invention,  technical  skill, 
biting  wit  and  at  the  same  time  rollicking 
humor;  and  back  of  these  was  the  indomita- 
ble will  of  the  man  of  fixed  beliefs. 

His  last  double  page  appeared  in  Puck 
Nov.  1,  1803.  In  March  of  the  same  year  a 
sumptuous  volume  of  selected  cartoons  was 
published  in  an  edition  of  only  300  copies. 
But  they  who  wish  to  study  the  full  genius 
of  the  man  must  know  the  first  volumes  of 
Puck,  which  are  now  extremely  rare. 

Red  pepper  is  an  admirable  condiment  (by 
the  way,  it  was  once  called  “butter  of  the 
West  Indies”),  but  it  is  out  ot  place  when 
applied  by  an  infuriated  woman  to  human 
eyes,  although  in  this  case  it  does  give  pun- 
gency and  flavor  to  the  dull  detail  ol  city 
lite. 


That  “young,  handsome  and  accomplished 
lady  ” in  Minnesota  who  visited  a liquor  sa- 
loon, and  with  a revolver  compelled  the  re- 
turn of  Her  drunken  husband’s  money  and 
jewelry,  is  evidently  a woman  of  consider- 
able reserve  force. 


How  mightily  the  Salvation  Army  has 
grown  in  the  good  opinion  of  many  who  at 
first  rebelled  against  its  methods.  It  was 
only  seven  years  ago  that  Mr.  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  was  not  only  unrelmked, 
but  applauded  for  describing  the  members 
as  “yelling  Yahoos,  whom  the  scandalous 
and  senseless  license  of  our  own  day  allows 
to  run  and  roar  about  the  country  unmuzzled 
and  un whipped.”  But  Mr.  Swinburne  was 
always  violent  in  eulogy  or  blame. 


Ernest  Camille  Sivori,  who  died  in  Rome, 
Monday,  at  the  age  of  78,  was  a remarkable 
violinist.  Indeed,  he  was  born  to  fiddle,  for 
lie  first  saw  the  light  tlie  day  after  his 
mother  heard  Paganini,  who  a few  years 
afterward  gave  him  lessons. 


Sivori  was  a greater  wanderer  than 
Ulysses.  From  1846  to  1850  he  had  strange 
adventures  in  North  and  South  America. 
Here  is  one  of  the  tales.  Crossing  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  he  came  to  a stream,  and 
four  negroes  rowed  him  over.  He  thought 
lie  would  experiment  on  then),  and  lie  began 
to  fiddle.  Tlie  immediate  emotion  of  the 
men  was  so  intense  that  they  uttered  terrible 
and  ferocious  cries,  and  they  prepared  to 
throw  him  overboard  as  a sorcerer.  Sivori 
calmed  them,  not  by  a gentler  melody,  but 
by  generous  administrations  of  brandy  and 
cigars.  Here  is  a subject  for  a “symphonic 
poem”  or  “character  piece.” 

So  Lynn  is  to  have  a new  railway  station. 
They  need  it  down  there  badly. 

A daugiiter  was  horn  unto  Mr.  H.  W.  Par- 
ker, the  composer,  yesterday  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  his  Suite  was  played  for  tne 
first  time  in  public.  That  was  excitement 
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Concert  of  Mrs.  Insa'  Cushing 
in  Chickerlng  Hall. 

•-s.  Elsa  Cushing,  assisted  by  Mr.  T. 
uuowsKi.  violinist,  and  Mr.  Augusto  Kololi, 
11st.  kuto  a concert  yesterday  ulternoon  in 
teringH  ill.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

iii  Maigherita ltoito 

Che  !s*i'l‘te Mozart 

Mrs.  Cushing. 

Sveudsen 

Mr.  AiLunowsKt. 

• Wif  K.iiu*  illume i./.,.  Palm 

(Barcarolle! "I’RotoU 

M CltaiuluaUe 

Mrs.  Cashing 

1 riulerewskl 

*  - Zarryski 

Mr.  A Jamoivski. 

••Laknx!" 

Mrs.  Cashing. 

*.  Cushing  lias  a good  voice  and  other 
I adrautages  to  aid  her  in  her  chosen 
Sslon;  out  it  must  ho  admitted  frankly 
her  penormance  yostorday  tvas  a disau- 
uient:  there  was  raorb  of  a promise  for  the 
:e  ihan  anv  actual  satisfactory  result.  In 
word-.  Mrs.  Cushing  has  no  reason  10  be 
ravaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a career,  but  she 
>t  yet  ready  to  appear  iu  concerts  of  an  ani- 
ons n >ture. 

he  lacks  at  present  tlio  dramatic  passion  de 
i»ted  by  tne  air  "L' ultra  liolte”  from  tho 
rd  act  ot  Boito's  " Mehstofeie."  the  wild  song 
Margheriia,  mad  ami  siugingto  herself.  Her 
.Unique  i-  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  do 
slice  toiUe  “Beil  sour”  rom  "Lakiue.”  and 
•r  performance  of  it  yesterday  was  amateur* 

: ; it  was  unclean,  unrhythmical,  and  impure 
intonation 

In  :he  group  of  songs  Mrs.  Cushing  did  better 
rk.  although  in  these  tnere  were  occasional 
ses  in  inton  . ton ; and  she  appeared  to  best 
Mintage  in  the  “Good  Night,1'  wnich  she 
g m response  to  a recall, 
li.  Adamowski’s  playing  was  enjoyed  bv  tne 
dience,  a%  was  Mr.  Rotoli’s  charming  song, 
licit  hero  at  least  is  comparatively  unknown, 
d Mrs.  Cushing  was  applauded  heartily  bv  an 
dieuce  that  tiliei  the  nail. 

Philip  Dale. 


Why  should  not  the  hose  be  turned  on  an 
'incendiary”  speaker? 

Here's  to  the  glorious  memory  of  General 
eorge  Washington,  the  one  man  who,  ac. 
rding  to  Artemus  Ward,  never  slopt  over! 


What’s  this?  Kelly,  the  only  Mike  Kelly, 
going  to  sign  with  a weli-known  tea  com- 
pany? This  recalls  a well-known  story  of 
tlie  late  Charles  Backus. 


iso  it  seems  that  “ revolvers,  jack-knives, 
razors,  billies  and  brawny  fists  ” assisted  in 
guiding  the  expression  of  the  popiMar  will  at 
Pittsburg.  And  Pennsylvania  is  a Northern 
biate;  the  more’s  the  pity. 

Will  the  Boston  Gas  Company  please 
swer  this  simple  question  : Why  through- 
nt  Boston  are  the  gas  bills  larger  at  the 
dollar  rate  than  formerly  at  SI  30? 

Must  swell  fronts  in  Commonwealth  Ave- 
ne “bant”  and  siirink? 


The  Haymarket  Square  heirs  might  as  well 
Link  of  the  future  and  claim  Massachusetts 
venue  while  they  are  about  it. 


hod  aeeined  almost  unaccountable  that  we  Anieri- 
. oa»-  of  the  most  humorous  peoples  In  the  world, 
Id  have  had  no  distinctively  comic  paper  until  Puck 
born  in  the  centennial  year  of  our  national  exist- 
— {Boston  Herald. 

ow  about  Vanity  Fair,  started  Dec.  31, 
'.  and  killed  by  the  Civil  War  Dec.  27, 
'■  Among  the  contributors  were  “Arte- 
. Ward.”  George  Arnold.  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
Jam  s O’Brien,  Wood,  Wilkins,  Charles 
frey  Leland,  Charles  Dawson  Shanly. 
Ren  drew  pictures  for  it  of  quaint  lancy, 
Mephon'  was  the  political  cartoonist, 
'who  was  the  inventor  of  those  remarka- 
carica'.ures  of  public  men  beginning  in 
kpril,  lWj2,  with  Beecher,  “taken  in  one  of 
lis  moments  of  inspiration  at  Plymouth 
,'hnreh  (just  before  the  applause  came  in),” 
tuJ  ending  with  Maj.  Gen.  Halleck? 

To-day  is  the  festival  of  more  than  one 
saint.  There’s  St.  Margaret,  who  wore  a 
r-.pe  about  her  neck,  and  punished  her  flesh. 
There’s  St.  Baradat,  who,  clothed  in  a wild 
beast  skin,  lived  in  a trellis-hut.  There’s  St. 
'I  lialasiu-,  who  “ bore  patiently  the  sharpest 
colics  without  any  human  succour.’’ 


' Smith  died  49  years  ago  to-day. 
Perhaps  the  .-(tints  of  earlier  days  might 
look  curiously  at  his  jokes,  quips  and  social 
rsatioo  through  the  smoked  glass  of 
a-oeUeiscn,  but  the  canon  of  St.  Paul’s  was  a 
good  man,  who  bore  bis  final  sufferings  with 
a martyr's  traditional  patience.  As  for  his 
wit.  why  should  there  not  be  jocose  saintn, 
a.  Thomas  Fuller  and  men  of  our  own  day? 

And  how  devoid  of  snobbishness  was  this 

man. 


When  some  newspaper  would  have  had 
liirn  of  high  position  in  society,  Smith  re- 
plied: “ We  are  not  great  people  at  all,  we 
are  common  honest  people — people  that  pay 

our  bills." 

So  when  a county  historian  asked  for  his 
arms.  Smith  wrote : “ The  Smiths  never  had 
any^arms,  but  have  always  sealed  their  let- 

tcr|^with  their  thumbs.” 


..  . 

’ Do  not  forget.  Gentlemen  at  the  State]  ■ 
House,  that  if  you  i euuce  the  standard  of 
milk  during  tho  hot  months,  you  also  reduce 
the  vitality  of  little  children. 

Fitz  Hugh  I,ee,  like  a true  Virginia  gen- 
tleman, prefers  his  State  to  Sweden  and 
way  with  their  peculiar  license  system. 

Painters,  sculptors  and  musicians,  who 
now  rush  into  print  at  the  slightest  provoca 
tion  or  hang  their  opinions  on  the  publ' 
clothes  line,  might  well  follow  the  examp 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  died  102  yea 
ago  to-day : p 

“When  they  talked  ot  their  Raphaels,  Conegios  and 
atnfT, 

He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff.” 

This  is  tho  festival  of  St.  Milburge.  She 
wore  a hair  cloth.  “A  young  gallant,  sonne 
to  a Prince,  was  soe  taken  with  her  beautie, 
that  he  had  a vehement  desire  to  carrie  her 
away  by  force  and  roarrie  her.”  She  ran  and 
crossed  a brook  which  then  swelled  up  and 
threatened  her  pursuer  with  destruction. 
After  she  was  dead,  her  dust  “cured  lep- 
rosies, restored  the  sight  and  spoiled  medi- 
cal practice.” 

After  all,  are  not  the  soldiers  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  the  most  literal  followers  of  the 
characteristic  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment? 


In  New  York  city  banana  peddlers  are  now 
allowed  to  sell  in  street  cars.  Here  book 
venders  should  bo  encouraged.  Few  news- 
papers outlast  the  average  ride  at  present. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  whose  record  of  daily 
adventure  and  domestic  squabble  is  now 
read  eagerly. 

And  what,  pray,  is  the  secret  of  such  inter- 
est? An  Englishman  offered  the  other  day 
an  answer  to  this  question:  “ If  we  were  to 
guess  at  the  number  of  people  in  existence 
in  these  islands  who  might,  if  they  kept 
diaries,  commit  to  them  some  such  reflections 
as  those  of  the  worthy  Pepys,  we  should  say, 
judging  from  the  recent  census,  thatt  he  num- 
ber in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  must  be 
considerably  over  thirty  millions.  That  fact, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  in  all  these  years 
only  one  of  uncounted  millions  has  uttered 
his  feelings,  may  explain  part  of  the  merit  of 
the  perennial  charm  of  the  diary.” 

This  Francisco  Asenjo  Barbieri,  the  Span- 
iard, who  died  the  first  of  the  week,  must 
have . been  a wonderfully  industrious  man. 
Within  25  years  (1850-75)  he  composed  57 
operas.  He  was  busy  in  teaching  and  con- 
ducting and  was  an  “indefatigable”  writer 
on  musical  subjects. 

This  is  the  .death  day  of  Keats,  whose 
mind,  according  to  Byron,  was  “snuff’d  out 
by  an  article.”  The  theory  of  Byron  has  been 

exploded;  but  the  savage  criticism  of  those  i 
days  lent  color  to  the  statement.  Authors  ! 
to-day  are  more  pachydermie,  otherwise  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis  and  others  might  not 
now  ply  their  trade.  And  then  criticism  is 
not  as  ferocious. 

Mr.  Bludyer,  the  celebrated  literary  re- 
viewer, described  by  Thackeray,  is  a type  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo.  Do  you  remember  Mr. 
Bludyer?  Having  looked  through  the  vol- j 
umes,  “ he  would  sell  them  at  his  accustomed 
book  stall,  and  having  drunken  and  dined 
upon  the  produce  of  the  sale  in  a tavern  box.  | 
would  call  for  ink  and  paper  and  proceed  to  | 
‘smash’  the  author  of  his  dinner  and  the 
novel.’’ 

But  was  not  Mr.  Bludyer  of  more 
real  benefit  to  the  race  than  Mr.  Honey- 
dauber,  who  rules  in  his  stead?  To-day 
nearly  every  poet  is  an  inspired  singer,  every 
novelist  is  a .phoenix,  and  every  man  or  woman 
who  has  a little  say  is  a revolutionary.  Each 
city  has  geese  that  are  called  swans.  Aud 
of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end. 

. Mediocrity  to-day  is  encouraged,  because 
it  is  not  summarily  squelched.  The  endeavor 
is  praised  as  warmly  as  the  result.  'Phis  is 
seen  in  art  of  every  kind.  The  social  para- 
grapher  is  preferred  to  the  discriminating  ! 
critic  who  knows  l.is  trade.  And  if  a man  ! 
speaks  out  with  authority  and  says  “This  is 
bad,”  he  is  looked  on  by  the  timid  and  tho  I 
anxious  as  a Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera  who  ! 
casts  stones  at  the  Lord’s  annointed. 

And  yet  does  any  sane  person  really  be-  I 
lieve  that  all  hooks  and  all  plajr8  are  good 
all  singers  admirable,  all  musical  composil  I 
tions  masterpieces? 
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Mr.  R.  B.  Tabor  states  that  the  consump- 
tion of  gas  has  increased  40  per  cent,  in  the 
past  seven  years*  This  increase  is  not  a cir- 
cumstance to  the  upward  leap  of  gas  bills  | 
during  the  last  two  months.  And  the  patient  ■ 
public  simply  wonders  concerning  the  cause.  ] 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  congratulated  I 
Ada  Rehan.  Jtisrow  in  order  to  condole! 
with  Iter.  f 


It  seems  that  Miss  Hawes  does  hoc  propose 
to  stop  her  labors  when  beli-ringers  all  over 
the  country  are  ringing  outgraudsires,  major 
and  royal  bobs,  caters  and  cinques  to  the 
great  distress  of  nervous  people.  After  the 
daily  campanological  jubilation  is  estab- 
lished she  will  introduce  “a  higher  language 
for  the  expression  of  sentiments,  a medium 
of  disseminating  thoughts  for  which  spoken 
words  arc  utterly  inadequate.”  . 

And,  pray,  what  is  tho  precise  nature  of 
this  “higher  language?”  Or  should  thoughts 
that  cannot  be  expressed  in  spoken  words  be 
recklessly  “desseminated?” 

The  following  editorial  paragraph  from 
tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  will  be  heartily  appre- 
ciated and  loudly  applauded  by  the  editor  of 
any  newspaper.  The  paragraph  was  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  a prize  of  5000  francs 
is  offered  for  the  best  hisiory  of  Montenegro 
from  the  accession  of  Prince-Bishop  Danilo  I. 
English  competitors  will  be  allowed  to  write  j 
in  English,  and  copy  must  be  handed  in  by  j 
Dec.  31, 1895.  Here  is  the  paragraph : 

“Indeed,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
competition  is  not  a pleasant  little  device  of 
Lord  Rosebery’s  for  the  silencing  of  several 
assiduous  bores,  who  write  daily  letters  to  i 
the  press  and  have  ah  article  in  every  maga- 
zine every  month  or  two  and  usually  fill  up 
the  odd  corners  of  their  time  with  speech- 
making. Five  thousand  francs  would  be 
well  spent  if  all  the  people  whose  energy 
outruns  their  sprightlines  were  to  be 
swamped  in  Eastern  politics  for  the  next  two 
years.  There  are  certain  friends  of  our  own 
—we  cannot  call  them  contributors— to 
whom  we  commend  this  competition  with 
more  than  common  earnestness.  Let  them 
write  a history  of  the  princely  house  of  ] 
Petrovic-Njagos ; possibly  they  might  win  ] 
the  prize,  certainly  they  would  Save  them-  \ 
selves  immense-sums  in  postage  stamps  and 
addressed  envelopes.” 

We  spoke  lately  in  this  column  of  Mr.  j 
Swinburne’s  passionate  vituperation;  but. 
the  moderns  can  learn  from  the  ancients  1 
mouth-filling  phrases  of  abuse.  Here  is  an 
example  from  Howel’s  Letters  of  250  years 
ago : “ Any  triobolatry  Pasquiller,  every 

Tressiagaso,  any  sterquilinous  Rascal  is 
Licensed  to  throw  Dirt  in  the  Faces  of 
Soveraign  Princes,  in  open  Printed 
Language.”  And  ten  to  one  the  victim  of 
this  abuse  was  obliged  to  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  these  hard  names  fired  at  him. 


Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  would  place 
Ileinzen  on  a higher  pedestal  than  where 
Gen.  George  Washington  now  stands,  but 
such  an  attempt  does  not  answer  a long-felt 
want,  nor  is  it  likely  to  arouse  wild  enthusi- 
asm.   

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that 
remarkable  man,  Charles  Y.  of  Spain,  who 
abdicated  the  throne  at  the  iieight  of  his 
glory,  aud  went  into  a retreat  where  he  made 
puppets,  tinkered  watches,  aud  before  get-  | 
ting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  ate  potted 
capon  dressed  with  sugar,  milk  and  spices,  j 
He  was  an  admirable  music  critic,  and  who 
anyone  of  the  choir  sang  false,  he 
pause  in  his  devotions  and  give  ver>^e<> 
feelings  iu  language  that  showed  the\  % 
tages  of  a military  training,  however  i\, 
have  shocked  his  (fellows  at  the  Jer 
convent  among  the  hills  of  Estrem 

Washington’s  Farewell  Address 
heard  with  profit  by  all  intelligent  v 
well  as  by  United  States  Senators. 

Zola  is  the  Grand  Perpetual  Candidate'' 
the  French  Academy.  Why  is  he  not CvV 
tent  to  stand,  with  Gautier,  Balzac  and  othc  \ 
famous  Frenchmen,  as  an  outsider? 

Who  says  that  the  English  have  lost  all 
sense  of  humor?  Here’s  the  London  Globe 
shrieking  out  that  the  British  Government 
should  demand  an  immediate  apology  from 
the  United  States  because  Admiral  Benhani 
enabled  the  Nasmyth  to  get  fresh  water. 

So  it  seems  that  the  Emergency  Hospital  is 
a refuge  tor  battered  sluggers  who  deliber- 
ately iuvitc  their  cuts  and  bruises. 

] Visitors  in  New  Tork  will  in  future  un- 
1 doubtedly  prefer  a hack  to  a Fifth  Avenue 
stage.  The  robbery  in  the  first  instance  will 
not  be  as  costly. 


coxYiermno  UMAZOXS. 


The  good  women  of  a neighboring  town 
were  indignant  this  week,  it  is  said,  because 
they  wAe  described  as  Amazons,  the  occa- 
sion of  the  epithet  being  a desire  expressed 
by  certain  of  them  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
men  at  the  polls.  But  Amazon  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  a term  of  reproach. 

The  early  Amazons  were  to  be  feared  and 
respected.  They  were  not  men-haters,  how- 
ever. They  married  and  they  had  rules  of 
1 marriage.  No  maiden  was  allowed  to  take  a 
husband  until  she  had  killed  an  enemy ; and 
1 Herodotus  tells  usjhatjjome  died  of  old  age 
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| umbrellas,  “making  at  a distance  a 
! vefy  formidable  appearance,”  suggested 
to  him  this  solution  of  a vexing 
problem — that  maiden  ladies  of  a certain  or 
uncertain  age  in  England  should  be  enlisted. 

| He  argued  that  as  women  amongst  tribes 
li\  ing  in  the  so-called  State  of  Nature  are 
generally  the  only  laborers,  tbo  phrase  “the 
neaker  sex”  is  ridiculous.  “To  the  present 
day  the  woman  of  the  Scotch  fishing  islands 
is  the  roan  of  the  family,  who  does  not  m.'frrv 
till  she  can  support  what  she  produces.” 
Burton  claimed  that  “feminine  troops  \Vould 
serve  well  in  garrison,  and  eventually  in  the 
field.  The  warlike  instinct,  as  the  annals  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  prove,  is  easily 
bred  in  the  opposite  sex.  A sprinkling  of 
jouth  and  beauty  amongst  the  European 
Amazons  would  make  campaigning  a pleas- 
ure to  us.”  Possibly  there  are  men  who 
would  favor  this  scheme,  proposed  in  jest; 
for  when  David  fled  from  Absalom  he  loft 
ten  women  to  guard  his  palace,  and  the  ! 
Abyssinian  Amazons  would  not  allow  their  j 
spouses  to  light. 
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The  Sixteenth  Concert  of 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  concert  given 
last  evening  in  Music  Hall  was  as  follows: 

Concert0  Grosso.  Vo.  10.  in  D minor Handel 

A.r,  Honor  end  Anns,”  from  "Samson” Handel 

symphony  in  I>  major,  14.  and  H.  No.  2..  . Havdn 

Vh;SOlclle  J.uffen,”  from  “Die  Eut- 

Overture  to  “Egmout” .\Aieethoven 

'<  ero  tho  men  o!  the  last  century  another 
race,  such  as  might  inhabit  another  piauet,  that 
they  spoke  in  music  with  such  confidence 
anu  such  serenity?  Their  lives  were  oiten 
vexed  and  troubled;  they  knew  passion 
and  poverty:  they  were  not  averse  to 

the  sweet  sex,  ■ :i  1 poor  Haydn’s  name 
is  in  the  long  catalogue  that;  knowing 
Xantipre,  began  with  .Socrates  and  will  not  end 
[With  your  ettimable  finond  Brown.  They  hung 
on  prince’s  favors;  nor  were  the  times  always 
ot  pining  peace.  But  their  music  has  not 
[the  varue  restlessness  of  this  tired  and 
century;  it  is  not  tentative;  its 
melancholy  is  seldom  hopeless;  its  gayety  is 
not  haunted  with  the  thought  of  death;  the 
nil, -ht  have  comedown  to  us  from  the 
kniw  'vor,tI  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn 

full  wed  t! i e art  of  art.  which  is  sitn- 

theTr  trad -Url  lerm0r°‘  ther  wer3  “asters  ot 

p„vYa,3  T)?*;  su?^  “u'ic.  finely  played  under  Mr. 
“■“r  s, du-ection.  a delight?  Yes,  and  no.  How- 
af  Hie  man  ot  this  generation  may 
honor  and  love  the  music  of  the  past  and  ©nvv 
sp'm  »nd  knowledge  of  the 
XiH  L1;'®  v,7  sere>'ity  and  the  unerring 
who  i„D<iCon“  Irksome  in  a concert  almost 
h 1 linV“  :<  to  such  music,  and  ho  finds 
t':at  ' ,fo1'  Hie.  musical  atmosphere 

surcharged  in  b dtsso  anees  which  trot 
, nerves  and  irritate.  The  poultice  has 
done  us  work;  ho  would  ia’n  appfy 

town  I ia  r,’oulJ  likB  t0  listen 
-o  va  is  and  groans,  threats  and  imprecation] 

c '•»  a.  ce  atnl  even  blasniietnv  itse 
wi.h  a irritating  passages  of  sensuous  'jow 
m^s.ic  happiness,  or  tiie  promi  e of  hapul 
or  such  music  is  more  in  keeping  vitu/rrw 
nf'r'i  °i  ' 113  a’a'  f he  modern  hearer  is  atpar 
of  tins  age;  nor  can  he  escape  from  it. 


Mr.  Max  Heinrich  sang  OsutinV”  w with  dn 
Ma-.iniJwiliwncH  and  made  UteYfe.  “afe 
effect,  fflieai  as  no;  as  succesd'ui  in  the  ..nililk 
aU,,ow-h  h;  sang  it  with  spiral 
_d.d  W .Tusmm  of  singing  this  air,  in* 


without  being  marriM.'not  beingalfloVo  sat.  | 
isfy  the  law.  These  marriages  were  often 
happy,  witness  that  of  Theseus  and  Hippo 
lyta,  who  laughed  together  at  tho  comedy  of 
“ Py  ramus  and  Tliisby,”  as  it  was  played 
by  Bottom  and  hard- handed  men  that  worked 
in  Athens.,  Theseus  woo’d  Ins  bride 
with  the  sword,  but  lie  loved  her 
Achilles  was  not  so  gentle-  he 
slew  Penthisiltea,  who  came  to  the  siege  of 
! Troy  with  a thousand  women.  Brave  and 
I »oble  were  many  of  these  women  virgins  or 
matrons.  Does  anyone  doubt  their  virtues  • 
let  him  read  the  fifth  book  of  Thomas  Her’ 
j wood’s  “History  Concerning  Women'-’’  there 
will  he  find  proofs  irrefutable.  There  will 
lie  read  of  Maria  Pnteolana ; “ only  addicted 
to  chivalry,  to  be  accounted  valiant  and  virtu 
ous  that  was  her  honorable  aim  and  such  her 
memorable  end.”  There  was  Lesbia  who 
saved  her  city;  Zenobia,  most  queenly  0f 
| Queens;  Artemesia;  Joan  of  Arc;  Emma  of 
Normandy,  names  chosen  at  random  out  of 
uiant  , names  illustrious,  resplendent  that 
blazed  in  the  roof  of  the  world.  Many  of 
these  women  were  the  faithful  aids  of  their 
warlike  husbands,  tender  to  their  children 
ready  to  die  for  their  countiy.  ' ’ . 

Nineteenth  century  Amazons,  as  a body  1 
are  perhaps  found  now  to  best  advantage  in  i 
Dahome,  or  rather  were  found,  for  tire  pride  1 
of  Dahome  suffered  terribly  in  the  defeats  I 
under  Gezo  and  Gclele.  Capt,  Burton  who' 
visited  that  country  in  1863,  administered  an  i 
nntitode  to  the  tradition  that  this  band  of  ! 
female  w amors  was  mighty,  numerically  I 
and  in  spirijl  He  found  and  heard  of  no  one  ! 

| that  was  the  successor  of  Temba-Ndumba 
who  in  her  military  zeal  pounded  in  a mortar 
her  own  male  child  to  make  an  invulnerable 
ointment.  But  tit*  sight  of  these  women 
furnished  with  drums,  colors  and 


The  True  Story  of  Carmen, 
the  Spanish  Gipsy. 


Her  Character  According  <o 
Prosper  Merimee. 


The  Chaim?  of  the  Destroyer  of 
Don  Jo.?e. 


The  fea'ure  of  lha  first  week  of  the  opera  sea- 
son will  probably  be  the  a;.  ointSon  of  Emma 
C live'  as  Carmen. 

Wo  have  seen  stveral  Catmens  in  this  city, 
and  each  impersonator  had  her  own  iclea  of  the 
character  of  rlio  destroyer  o!  Don  Jo  e.  The  au- 
thors of  the  libretto  draw  their  s‘orv  from  tho 
tale  of  Prosper  Mcrimcv,  who  knew  thegirl  and 
her  lover. 

there  are  those  who  claim  that  in  considering 
a libretto  no  attention  should  bs  paid  to  its 
source,  and  there  should  be  not  hough  t taken  of 
similiarity  or  unlikeness  in  the  main  motive 
or  in  the  detail.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Marguerite  of  G mnod  is  an  idealized  Gretcheu 
and  the  Mhrnon  in  ilmnas's  ooera  is  not  the 
Mignou  oi  Goethe.  Without  discusting  this 
quesiion,  let  us  consider  to-day  the  character  of 
the  fascinating  demon  whom  Merimee  met  in 
Cordova;  for  Cabmen  and  Don  .Jose,  and  Lucas, 
known  on  the  stage  as  Escamillo,  were  creatures 
I of  flesh  and  blood ; thoy  lived  and  they  loved 
and  they  fought,  and  they  died  after  their 
own  fashion. 


The  name  Carmen  is  said  to  mean  nothing 
more  or  iess  than  Carmel.  Mount  Carmel, 
whence  the  C irmellites  take  their  title.  If  Car- 
men ever  thought  of  the  religion  of  tier  coun- 
try she  kern  her  feast  on  the  festival  of  Nuestra 
Senora  del  Carmen. 

Yet  there  is  a word  carmen  which  means  a 
garden  or  vineyard,  and  maddening  are  the 
grapes  that  grow  therein. 

Carmen  told  Don  Jose  that  she  cant"  from 
Etcltalar  and  she  cl  tinted  to  he  Basque ; but  she 
was  a great  liar,  although  in  tho  opera  she  says 
before  her  death_fhst  she  had  never  to'd  an  un- 
Irr.tu.  She  did  ikot  speak  Basque  well,  and -he 
tvas  in  all  likelihood  a Giosv  of  Navarre.  Her 
lover  was  probably  too  infatuated  to  give  an 
accurate  description  of  her  charm '.and  Merimee 
must  be  heard.  It  was  the  end  of  twilight,  and 
lie  smoked  as  he  leaned  on  the  par  met  of  the 
quay.  A woman  climb  -d  up  the  *iairs  that  1 d 
to  the  Guadoiquiver  and  she  sat  down  by  him. 
s,'e  had  in  her  hair  a great  hunch  of  jasmine 
flowers,  whose  petals  intox-cite  at  night  She 
was  simply,  poorly  clad,  all  in  hlack,  after  the 
fa-hion  of  a grisette.  .She  let  fall  the  mantilla 
which  covered  her  faca  She  tvas  small,  young, 
well  made,  with  very  large  eyes. 

lhe  Spaniards  say  that  a woman  of  perfect 
beauty  s’Sould  possess  thirty  characteristics. 
.Thus  three  of  her  charms  should  be  black: 
leves,  eveli  is,  and  eyebrows;  three  should  be 
white:  the  skin,  the  teeth,  and  (lie  bands.  You 
will  find  the  cat -lozuo  in  the  third  section  of 
tbes  cond  ,!iscnurse  of  Hr.aniome’s  “Dos  Dames 
Gallants* ; ” and  you  will  be  delighted  with  the  I 
Singular  remarks  tnaiie  hv  the  celebrated  Mr 
Bti.vie  in  No-e  B f>  the  article  “ Helen,”  who.  I 
according;  to  .John  Neviztn,  wanted  no  one  of  j 
the  thirty  indispensable  things. 

Carmen  wai  not.  then,  perfect.  Her  skin  was  ’ 
nearly  the  color  of  coppe-.  Her  eves  wero 
oblique,  but  beautifully  formed,  ana  harm 
| Her  lips  wore  thick,  well  chiseled,  and  her 
teeth  wero  whiter  than  peeled  almonds.  Her 
hair  was  perhaps  a little  coarse,  black,  with  the 
b.UH  tinge  of  a crow’s  wing,  and  it  was  long  and 
lustrous.  Each  fault  in  her  beauty  was  re- 
deemed by  a quality  whic.lt  was  the  more  strik- 
ing from  its  contrast.  Her  betu’y  was  strange 
and  Wild.  Her  face  at  first  astonished;  it 
haunted  ever  afterward.  The  expression  of  her 
eyes  was  at  once  fierce  and  voluptuous.  The 
Spaniards  say  that  the  gipsy’s  eye  is  the  eye  of 
a wolf.  If  you  do  not  have  the  oDportunity  to 
watch  the  woli’s  look,  study  your  cat  when  it 
lie< m Wait  for  a bird. 

When  Carmen  came  out  of  the  tobacco  factory  j 

m Seville  and  first  met  Don  Jose,  how  was  she  * 
dressed? 

She  wore  an  extremely  short  red  petticoat 
which  allowe  1 the  sight  of  white  silk  stockings 
with  many  a hole,  and  lu-r  little  i-3d  morocco 
shoes  tied  with  fire-colored  ribbons.  She  took 
0 *,er  mantilla  toshow  her  shoulders  and  the 
utg  bouquet  of  cassia  stuck  in  her  shirt.  She 
nad  a cassia  flower  in  a corner  of  her  mouth, 

TiY  aiN?he  Wlllkg<lshe  swung  her  hips,  like  a 
filly  of  Cordova.  She  replied  to  each  bold  coui- 
I pliment  on  her  figure.  She  eyed  the  men  ask-  - 
anee,  her  fists  on  her  hies,  tbo  brazen  Gipsy 
that  she  was.  "Sue  did  not  ploase  me  at  first.” 
sai  l Don  Jo-c  to  Merimee,  "so  I went  on  with 
my  work;  but  as  women  ami  cats  do  not  come 
when  you  call  them  and  come  when  you  do  not 
call  them,  she  stooped,  in  front  of  me  and 
spoke.” 

And  how  was  Carmen  crossed  when  she  got 
out  of  the  carriage  that  brought  her  to  the 
Colonel’s  house  to  danoebefore  him? 

She  was  ornamented  as  a shrine.  She  was  he. 
necked  with  trinkets,  tigged  out.  all  gold  and 
all  ribbons.  Her  dress  was  all  snangh-  her 
shoes  were  bespangled,  -he  was  covered  with 
jl2K^^“na^c^^nd^bejmme;l  a tambour-  I 


ine  in  her  hand.  This  was  Urn 
saw  her  with  Don  Jose  at  tho  tavern  of  Lilias 
Pastia  and  afterward  at  the  old  house  in  tho 
ruo  du  Candilejo.  where  they  ate  and  drank,  and 
Carmen  broke  a plate  for  castanets  to  accom- 
pany her  dance. 

And  how  did  the  Carmen  of  real  life  find  her 
death? 

I Not  in  front  of  thearona.  Her  old  lover,  jeal- 
ous of  Lucas,  the  picador,  took  her  on  a journey. 
Ttiey  Stopped  in  a wild  gorge.  He  entreated  her 
to  fly  to  another  country  with  him.  She  said 
that  she  did  not  love  him.  "As  mv  pom,  you 
have  the  right  to  kiil  your  romi ; but  Carmen 
i will  always  be  free.”  “Do  you  love  Lucas? ” 
asked  the  despairing  man.  “res,  I have  loved 
him,  as  you,  for  a moment,  perhaps  less  than  I 
loved  you  Now  I love  nothing,  and  I bate  my- 
self for  having  loved  you.”  She  would  not  ask 
for  mercy,  and  she  threw  the  ring  ho  had 
given  her  into  the  bushes.  “ I struck  her 
twice,”  said  Don  Jo-e  in  prison  to  the  French- 
man; "she  fell  at  the  second  blow  without  a 
cry.  I think  I still  see  her  great  black  eyes  look 
steadily  at  me;  then  they  grew  dim  and  they 
[closed.  I stayed  prostrate  a good  hour  bv  her 
body.  Then  1 remembered  that  Carmen  had 
often  said  that  she  would  like  to  be  buried  in 
the  forest.  I dug  wiih  my  Knifo  a ditch  and 
put  her  in  it.  1 soarcheil  a long  time  tor  the 
ring  and  finally  found  it.  I pur,  it  in  the  diicfi. 
and  I also  put  in  a little  crucifix.  Perhaps  1 
was  wrong.  Then  I mourned  my  liorso  and 
galloped  to  Cordova,  where  I gave  myself  up  to 
[ an  officer.  I told  him  1 had  kip'od  Carmen  ; but 
I would  not  tall  him  where  her  body  was.  A 
hermit,  a holy  man.  prayed  lor  her.  Ho  said  a 
mass  lor  her  soul.  Poor  child!  The  Ca’i  are 
responsible  for  her  bringing-up,” 


'And  who  was  tho  unhappy  hero  of  this 
bloody  tale? 

Don  Jose  Lizarrabengoa  was  born  at  Elizondo 
in  the  valley  of  Baztan.  He  was  of  good  family 
and  his  people  wished  him  to  become  a priest. 
But  he  was  a passionate  plaver  of  tennis,  and  in 
a dispute  during  a game  bo  killed  a comrade 
with  an  iron-tipped  stick.  He  fled  his  country 
and  enlisted  in  a cavalry  regiment.  He  soon  be- 
came a Corporal,  and  would  have  been  a Quar- 
termaster it  Carmen  iiad  not  thrown  tbo  flower 
at  him.  After  ho  deserted  and  bpcame  a 
smuggler,  he  led  a wretched  life  with  a band 
that  included  in  it ; memoersliip  tbo  Da-ioaire, 
the  Hemenfludo  (our  old  stage  fi-ien  Is)  and 
Garcia  le  Borrna.  whom  Don  Jose  killed  be- 
cause Carmen  fancied  him.  At  Gibraltar  lie 
was  crazv  becau-e,  he  saw  Carmen,  dre used  in 
silk,  with  a shawl  on  her. -boulders  and  a golden 
comb  in  her  hair,  leaning  on  an  English  officer 
as  they  stood  on  a balcony.  He  was  wounded 
seriously  near  Malaga.  In  real  life  he  know  no 
Mica  1j.  who  is  the  invention  of  the  librettists  of 
Bizet’s  ooera,  although,  as  a soldier,  and  be- 
fore Carmen  crossed  bis  path,  be  thought  al- 
ways of  Basque,  and  ibe'.ieved  that  there  wero 
no  in-etty  girls  unless  they  wore  blue  petticoats 
and  let  their  plaited  hair  fall  on  their  shoul- 
ders after  the  custom  of  his  country.  In  urison  , 
he  asked  Merimee  to  carry  a little  silvern  medal  I 


to  " a good  woman  ” itt  Pampclune,  and  asked 
him  to  tail  his  mother  of  his  death,  but  not  the 
manner  of  it.  Did  Merimee  perform  the  duty?! 


As  I have  said,  the  real  name  of  Esoamillo  | 
was  Lucas,  and  he  was  a skillful  picador.  Car- 
men knew  tho  cost  of  his  embroidered  jacket 
and  the  name  of  his  horse.  Site  first  saw  him 
at  Grenada.  It  was  at  Cordov  i that  Don  Jose 
watched  him  at  the  bull  fight,  and  saw  him 
snatch  a cockade  from  the  bull  and  give  it  to  ~ 
Carmen,  who  put  the  cockade  in  her  hair.  A 
moment  after  Lucas  was  thrown  down, 
with  his  ltcrsj  on  Ins  chest,  and, 
the  butt  stamped  on  them.  Carmt 
fled  front  tho  arena.  Tha  next  morning  she 
juggled  with  a niece  of  lead,  and  sang  the  v*iteh 
songs  which  invoke  the  aid  of  Mary  de  Pedilia, 
t tie  mistress  of  Peter,  the  cruel  King  of  Castile., 
Now  Mary  was  believed  to  have  stolen  agird'oi  1 
from  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  the  wife  of  Peter, 
and,  caTing  in  the  aid  of  a Hebrew  magician, 
she  enchanted  the  girdle,  so  that  whin  tho 
King  out  it  on  he  imagined  ho  had  an  adder 
about  lti ! waist,  and  lie  therefore  loathed 
Blanche  and  had  her  poisoned.  This  Mary  was 
said  to  be  the  great  Queon  of  the  gipsies.  The 
same  day  Carmen  sang  Iter  magic  songs  she  waj 
murdered  by  Don  Jose 


Carmen,  according  to  Merimee.  understool 
but  little  of  lhe  magic  ar\  When  lie  went  wit! 
her  to  a lonelv  house  in  Cordova  she  oat  on  t.ha 
table  an  old  pack  of  car  ls,  a magnet,  a driecl 
chameleon,  and  other  ar.iclesof  soicerv;bu3 
he  soon  found  out  that  she  was  not  an  adept,! 
and  then  Don  Jose  interrupted  the  tete-a-teij 
This  was  the  second  time  that  the  men  mel 
The  first  meeting  was  in  1 fie  country,  whe) 
the  smuggler,  "a  young  fellow,  of  middle! 
stature,  strong,  with  a proud  and 

sombre  and  sun-burnt  face,”  smoked 

with  him.  They  went  together  to  a miserable! 
inn,  where  they  again  smoked,  and  the  mejan-l 
choly  smuggler  sang  a wild  tune  to  the  accofi^ 
nanimentof  a mandolin.  The  third  meeting  , 
was  after  the  murder,  when  the  smuggler,  iu 
prison,  awai  e l execution  and  asked  to  have  a \ 
mass  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

If  Carmen  was  not  an  expert  magician,  tin 
was  skilled  in  legerdemain,  for  when  MdrirW<! 
returned  to  his  room  he  found  that  his  waocij 
had  disippoarecl.  It  was  restored  to  him  nftl 
ward  by  the  monk,  who  told  him  that  Don 
on  account  of  his  noble  rank,  wouidbe( 
roted  and  not  hanged. 

Philip  BAti 


\ 


WAX  TO  PAX  OLD  DfiBTS. 

hsmon  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
Inx  money  due  them  for  goods  deliv- 
fnd  many  debtors  who  are  reputed 
' are  deaf  to  all  appeals.  The  situa- 
iDout  the  same  as  it  was -in  the  days 
Iteele  gave  an  account  of  distresses  of 
hd.  “ One  complains  that  such  a 
[nery  is  the  occasion  that  his  own 
|.l  daughter  appear  so  long  in  the  same 
Another,  that  all  the  furniture  of  her 
[apartment  are  no  more  Iter’s,  than 
fcery  of  a play  are  the  proper  goods  of 
less.  Nay,  you  may  hear  a butcher 
loulterer  say,  that  at  their  proper 
[all  that  family  has  been  maintained 
ey  last  came  to  town.” 

Jwhat  remedy  at  present  has  the  crod- 
fo  can  ill  afford  such  indefinite  post- 
Int  of  payment?  We  no  longer  hear 
pleating  over  the  thought  of  the  man 
|ebtor’s  jail.  There  was  a time  when 
jiia  and  the  Indies  the  debtor  become 
[ve  of  the  man  whom  he  owed;  but  If 
j'tom  were  revived,  of  what  advantage 
It  be?  The  debtor  would  bo  of  little 
las  a servant;  he  would,  on  account 
Lperience,  injure  the  business  of  his 
I,  and  he  must  be  fed  and  lodged, 
episode  of  contemporaneous  life  in 
Irsey  is  full  of  suggestion,  nor  should 
^pised  because  the  action  was  in  lium- 
A man  was  tnirsty  at  2 o’clock 
[orning;he  wbnt  into  a saloon  and 
or  a drink.  As  soon  as  his  thirst  was 
[ he  turned  to  go,  making  no  attempt 
[tor  his  gratification.  The  proprietor, 
of  considerable  originality,  took  from 
the  bar  “ a pair  of  short,  heavy 
with  15-inch  blades,”  and  said  that 
lir  'could  easily  be  settled.  But 
ibg  was  done  decently.  “ An 
ani^  was  drawn  up,  providing  that  in 
[mortal  injury  the  survivor  could  not 
l.l  responsible.”  Then  they  went  at 
per.  They  jabbed  and  they  carved, 
[the  proprietor  inflicted  “six  stab 
land  was  cut  once.”  That  is  to  say, 

■ of  the  drink  was  10  cents,  as  is 
...  and  each  cut  represented  a cent, 
arietor  was  out  only  5 cents,  and  the 
no  doubt  was  fully  worth  that  sum. 
oprictor,  a human  i i.-shed  - the 

of  the  stranger,  who  wctR  -putmnto 

>ubt  a long  delayed  creditor  would 
|ener  resentment  and  a fiercer  desire 
final  vengeance.  Few,  in  Boston  at 
A care  to  indulge  in  such  a savage 
an  hour.  But  there  is  a fencing 
v 

. n,  and  why  should  not  tradesmen 
become  experts ? A market  man 
p say  to  Mr.  Marlboro’  in  his 
kpu  do  not  pay  me ; j 
not  answer  my  ^^Jetters ; at 
Kill  not,'  as  a genUftmatn  refuse  to 
isfaction,”  and  with  t!m  he  could 
pair  of  cold,  wicked  rapiers  and, 
ie  to  the  delinquent,  assume  a 
I'Sition.  As  this  is  a democracy 
te  no  excuse  on  the  ground  of 
“.ink.  But  as  the  conflict  might 
or  throw  an  elderiy  lady,  call- 
er of  stocks,  into  convulsions, 
■ ~ he  debtor  would  waive  the 
(went  and  pay  the  amount  of 
",  if  the  debtor  happen  to  be 
ie  science,  his  gallantry  might 
esentment  of  the  market  man, 
lovable  engagement  would  make 
life;  the  market  man  would  cull 
cest  goods  for  the  opponent,  and 
ve  his  check  therefor  with  punc- 
tne3s  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
g would  lend  picturesqueness  to 
*’  ife  of  to-day. 


and  women  out  of  fifteen 
reel  car  the  other  day  wore 


any  sensitive  woman  be  grate- 
Lstreet  car  conductor  who  called 
quietly  to  the  fact  that  she 


three-quarters 
nai 


In  German  opera  houses  the  audience  is 
sustained  through  the  evening’s  enjoyment 
by  ham  sandwiches  and  sausages  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Fuseli  ate  raw  pork  to 
stimulate  his  imagination.  Hue  aro  ex- 
amples for  imitation  during  the  cjji&tng  opera 
season  in  Huutington  Avenue. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Atkinson,  “Lilim 
Unroll,’  is  a distinct  loss  to  the  music;.\l 
" Huston.  She  was  a singer  of  actual 
achievement  and  of  great  promise,  and  the 
sweetness  and  the  generosity  of  her  char- 
acter endeared  herto  all  of  her  associates. 

The  Herald  shows  signs  of  rqjuming  its 
equivocations  on  the  subject  of  the  income 
tax.  It  excused  its  earlier  falsifications  as 
an  inadvertence,”  but  it  should  understand 
that  that  excuse  will  not  hold  a second  time. 

The  rooms  of  a cooking  school  and  a “den- 
tist’s parlor  ” are  in  the  same  building  iu 
iiomont  Street,  an  ironical  Circumstance. 
Many  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth  and 
ruin  the  instruments  in  the  digging. 

What  a cli eery  individual  Planeon,  the 
bass  singer,  is.  “Ah,  the  climate  of  Amer- 
ica is  charming,  charming,  charming,”  he  ex- 
claimed the  other  day.  But  this  week  sees 
his  first  visit  to  multiclimatic  Bostou. 

It  seems  that  the  jacama  root  is  warranted 
to  cure  yellow  fever  and  small-pox  as  well  as 
typhus.  It  may  also  turn  out  to  be  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  family  butter  and  valua- 
ble in  removing  superfluous  hair. 

Here  is  a case  of  “ as  others  see  us.”  A 
Aew  York  newspaper  speaks  thus  of  Mr.  C. 

M.  Demond:  “Although  born  in  Boston,  he 
has  no  literary  snobbishness  about  him  and 
is  not  pedantic.” 


How  customs  have  changed  in  America 
since  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Capt.  Basil  Hall 
poked  fun  at  us.  A local  contemporary  lays 
down  the  inexorable  law  that  “no  girl  of 
social  position”  ever  goes  to  the  theatre 
with  a young  man  unless  a chaperon  makes 
an  unpleasant  third. 


J To-day  is.the.  anniversary  of  the  death  of| 
William  Kitchiner,  M.  D.,  literary  man  and  I 
cook.  He  gave  a party  every  Tuesday  even-  * 
ing,  and  had  the  courage  and  good  sense  to 
put  a placard  over  his  drawing  room  chim- 
ney piece  inscribed  “Come  at  7,  go  at  11.”  ' 


THE  OPERA. 

G-ounod’s  “Faust”  Opens  the 
Season  of  Two  Weeks. 


Tlie  Reappearance  of  Eames, 
Lassalle  and  Ed  de  Reszke. 


Has 


Emma  Eames  Gained  in 
Dramatic  Action  ? 


w # — ~ 

Now.  nl  hough  dean  do  Reszke  did  not  sing 
la-t  evening,  there  was  much  to  enjoy  iu  the 
P'Ttormauce.  First  oi  all  was  tlio  presence  o£ 

• Edouard  de  tteszke.  There  is  no  need  ot  again 
reviewing  the  merits  of  this  great  dramatic  k 
singer.  His  noble  voice  defies  space,  * 
nor  was  there  last  evening  the  slight-' 

| est  appearance  of  effort.  His  imper-.ona 
I lion  of  Mopliistoplieles  remains  unchanged 
j ill  charaoter  and  )u  detail.  It  is  osrelully 
tnouglu  out.  and  yet  the  effect  is  oue  of  spon- 
taneity. The  Meohistooneles  of  the  garden 
scene  Is  not  the  jeering,  obicene  devil  that 
slugs  before  the  door  of  Valentine,  nor  is 
he  again  the  Satan  that  attempts  to  wrest 
Marguerite  from  her  good  angel  iu  the 
church,  if  iu  this  last  guise  he  bad 
appoarad  in  the  chamber  ot  Faust, 
the,  old  man  would  never  have  signed  the  agree- 
ment. Some  may  prefer  a darker,  more  iron- 
ical. more  subtle  devil,  but  there  is  a question 
whether  such  a conception  is  as  well  adapted  to 
operatic  purpose-.,  where  the  strokes  may  well 
be  broad  aud  thick.  All  in  ail.  the  ivlephis- 
top'neles  o£  Mr.  de  Reszke  is  oue  of  remarkable 
power,  nor  with  him  does  the  tong  suffer  from 
the  action. 


It  was  also  a pleasure  tnwel;ome  again  Las- 
salle. that  admirable  artist,  the  one  of  the  great 
male  trio  now  wnh  us  who  has  the  finest  mas- 
tary ot  the  purely  vocal  art.  Valentine,  it  is 
true,  is  a small  part,  aud  last  eveDiDg.  lor  some 
roasou  or  other,  Lassalle  aid  not  sing  the 
“Dio  possei  ts”  (ait  atterthought  oi  Gou- 
nod. written  at  the  request  o(  Santley), 
but  the  great  English  singer  summed 
up  the  whole  matter  lu  his  memoir  , 
when  ho  de-cribed  Valentine  as  “a  short  pan 
but  very  sympathetic,  and  it  does  not  contain 
an  ineffective  bar  of  music.”  The  death  scene 
as  portrayed  by  him  with  simple,  manly  dig- 
nity. was  a think  to  be  remembered,  and  the 
effect  was  gained  not  by  spasmodic  action  or 
boisterous  stinting,  but  bv  the  strong  personal- 
ity. i be  soldierlike  bearing  of  a moA  accom- 
plished singer.  , 


r 


I The  Grand  Opera  Company,  under  the  man- 
• agement  of  Messrs.  Abbey,  bchoeffel  and  Grau, 
began  last  night  a season  of  two  weeks  at  the 
Mechanics’  Building  Auditorium  bv  a perforjn- 
I ance  of  Gounod's,''  Faust.”  The  cast  wat  as  iol- 

Fklotvs : ’’'i4 

Marguerite.... ..i Emma  Eames 

Martha Miss  Iiauennelster 

i klebel f Soria  Scalchl 

MephUtopheles . . . .v,.,£. j. Edouard  tie  lleszlte 

Valentine IT #.<«??,. Jean  Lassalle 

Wagner SkjS .Mr.  de  Vaschetil 

Taunt t",VV' .. . f. Mr.  Maugtuere 

That  Jean  de  Reszke  was  unable  to  sing  on 
account  of  a severe  told  wa3  indeed  a mighty 
disappointment;  and  yet  the  two  finest  scenes 
Mn  “ Faust”  do  not  demand  the  pretence  ot  the 
[hero-tenor.  Faust  is  riot  on  the  stage  in  the 
Church  scene  ^>r  at  the  death  of  Valentine, 
'these  scenes  ate  the  finest  in  the  opera,  both  in 
tlie  breadth  oi  conception  and  in  the  dramatic- 
musical  truth.  Hero.  too.  Gounod  approached 
most  closely  to  the  poem  of  Goethe. 

It  may  al-o  he  said  that  in  a certain  sense  the 
mus  o of  “ Faust”  caneot  be  killed  by  singers  of  I 
moderate,  or  even  little  ability.  There  is  a rare  I 
vitality  in  many  of  the  numbers,  and  the  story 
itself  i of  universal  interest.  They  say  that  in 
li is  later  years  Gounod  repented  lhat  he  had  j 
made  the  music  ot  the  garden  scene,  ami 
priests  iu  PaHs  have  declared  publicly 
tnat  his  tamed  music  had  a terrible, 
insidious  effect  on  the  morals  of  fashionable 
woim-n.  But  as  “Faust”  is  commonly  played 
the  story,  though  of  human  interest,  seems 
almost  paradoxically  to  be  no  more  real  than 
tile  as  portrayed  in  “The  richool  for  Scandal,” 
and  one  thinks  of  the  ingenious  plea  of 
Lamb  in  favor  of  the  plays  of  Congreve 
ei  al.  Marguerite  goes  to  church;  she 
has  a summer  flirtation  with  Faust  fl 

in  a garden;  sue  is  afterward  annoyed  consul-  fl 
erably  by  a man  dressed  In  red,  who  interrupts  I 
her  prayers;  she  wears  a pretty  gown  in  prison,  c 
and  alter  her  death  »ho  is  borno  aloft  by  pity-  | 
lug  angels.  But  once  in  a while  a woman  like  ! 

- Luces  aj)p.;;irs  Oil  the  stage.  ,-ujt<_was  lint, an 


Mr.  Maugulere  was  called  on  suddenly  to  fill 
i the  place  of  a deservedly  great  favorite.  He 
know  the  disappointment  of  the  audience,  and 
singers  ot  more  heroic  mold  might  have 
shrunk  from  the  task.  His  voice  is  too  light  to 
be  associated  with  effect  wnh  such  sing- 
ers as  Lassalle  and  de  Keszke,  as  was 
quickiy  shown  in  trio  duel  scene;  hut 
iu  the  purely  lyrical  passages  lie 
he  often  sang  with  taste.  His  voice  is  generally 
of  au  agreeable  quality,  and  in  a smaller  hall, 
and  in  a lighter  role,  one  might  judge  more 
fairly  of  his  art.  As  an  actor,  he  was  a genteel 
Faust,  with  a fixed,  glued  smile,  which,  in  the 
most  passionate  moments,  never  left  his  face. 

Miss  Bauermeister.  tne  faithful  and  theinais- 
censable.  was  of  valuable  assistance,  and  Scal- 
chi.  although  her  voice  shows  the  ravages  of 
time,  was  moit  heartily  applauded  alter  her  not 
wholly  satisfactory  performance  of  the  “ Flower 
Song.” 

* iff 

And  how  was  the  Marguerite? 

The  graceful  simplicity  of  her  entrance  was  a 
pleasure  which  was  marred,  however,  by  lalse 
intonation.  Her  delivery  of  “The  King  of 
Thule”  was  effective  in  its  simplicity,  and  in 
the  natural  beaut7  of  her  voice  within 
certain  limits.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that  although  certain  tones  showed 
the  effect  ol  the  work  of  the 

season,  she  gave  much  pleasure  throughout  the 
evening,  although  vocally  her  performance 
was  not  ot  such  sustained  excellence  as  when 
she  sang  in  “Faust”  two  seasons  ago.  I 
have  qtten  thought  that  if  Mrs.  Karnes- 
Story  had  pursued  her  studies  for  a year  or 
two  more  before  she  appeared  on  the 

stage  of  the  Opera,  she  would  from  the  purely 
technical,  vocal  standpoint  he  one  of  the 
greatest  dramatic  sopranos  now  before  the 
public.  As  it  ts,  she  seems  to  he  obliged  to  re- 
gard the  character  of  her  singing  rather  than 
tlie  adequate  portrayal  of  the  Dari  assumed. 
Her  singing  is  almost  always  acceptable,  it  I 
often  gives  keen  pleasure ; but  there  were'rocal 
possibilities  iu  her  that  haTe  not  yet  been  iully 
developed. 

From  the  dramatic  standpoint  her  Marguerite 
is  sweet  and  charming  in  a conventional  and 
•well-bred  fashion.  In  passages  of  repose  site  is 
satisfactory;  but  when  there  is  a demand 
tor  a display  of  genuine  passion,  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  soul,  the  singer  does 

not  respond  to  the  demand.  There  is 
simulated  oassion ; there  is  tlie  agony  that  is 
taught  in  the  schools  and  in  a course  of  lessons. 
But  was  there  last  evening  one  moment  when 
the  hearer  forgot,  that  Marguerite  was  being 
played  by  Emma  Eames-Story,  who  onco  studied 
in  tnis  city? 

The  chorus  sang  with  "spirit,  and  with  more 
attention  to  det-'il  than  is  usual  in  operatic  per- 
formances in  this  country.  The  orchestra  ! 
under  the  skilliul  direction  of  Mr.  Manciuellt 
diu  excellent  work.  It  would  he  a mo-t 
agreeable  task  to  speak  at  length 

concerning  the  musical  intelligence  and  the  au- 
thority displayed  last  evening  bv  this  cele- 
brated leader.  Such  a careful  observance  of  ■ 
judicious  nuauces  is  seldom  found  in  an  opera 
orchestra. 

*\ 

There  was  an  audience  that  tested  the  seating 
capacity  of  tho  hall,  and  indeed  there  were 
many  standing.  The  managers  have  undoubt- 
edly done  all  that  is  possible  to  make 
the  halt  comfortable  during  the  season, 
nor  was  there  any  doubt  last  evening  tiiat  the 
hall  can  he  heated  to  a pilch  that  would  have 
excited  the  snvv  of  Nebuchadnezzar  m his 
rage  against  the  famous  three. 

. *r  * 

I his  evening  “Carmen”  will  be  given.  Mrs 
Emma  Galvd  will  make  her  first  anpearartce  in 
Lo- ton.  and  she  will  be  supported  by  Messrs, 
do  Lucia  and  Ancona.  The  occasion  will  he  oue 
ot  rare  interest. 

Philip  Hale. 


' There’s  an  amazing  amount  of  loose  sym- 
pathy lor  nten  who  commit  State  Prison 
offences.  After  McKane,  Wirnan. 


Apropos  of  Mr.  Almond’s  article  in  a late 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  remarks : i 

“Football  is  a horror  to  mamma,  a possibly 
pheasant  memory  to  r .Da,  and  an  occasional 
source  of  half-terrifie/i  excitement  to  the  sis- 
ters, but  to  treat  It  a)  a moral  agent  will  un- 
doubtedly be  novel  t/ithem  all.  And  yet  Mr. 
Almond  Is  perfoctly  l Vht.  Everythin 
_ helpiLboj'S  and  mojt. 

tly  uilcte  exercise  oil 


nephew  of  Von  Bnfqw  will 
“come  in’’  for  the  estate  of  the  dead  'pianist, 
it  is  said.  But  for  “come  in”  read  “go 
for.”  At  the  same  time, 'the  fact  that  the 
nephew  is  a bar  porter  should  not  excite  sus- 
picion. Many  Germans^  of  rank  are  now 
leading  useful  lives  as  waiters  in  the  United 
States. 


It  seems  that  when  the  Princess  Colonna 
refused  to  ask  Mr.  Mackfy,  her  step-father, 
for  more  money,  her  noble  husband  threw  a 
bottle  of  wine  at  her  head.  Remember  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  0 ye  Yankee  girls 
and  put  not  your  trust  in  Princes. 

To  K.  B. : The  musical  dictionaries  say 
that  Jean  de  Reszke  wras  born  in  1852 
Edouard  de  Reszke  in  1853.  The  date  of  Las- 
•salle’s  birth  is  not  given,  but  he  made  his 
debut  at  Brussels  in  1871.  Emma  Calve  was 
not  the  original  Santuzza  in  “Cavalleria 
Rustlcana,”  as  stated  recently  by  a contem- 
porary; that  part  was  created  by  Bellincioni. 
Calve,  however,  was  the  original  Suzel  in 
Mascagni’s  “L’Amico  Fritz.” 


We  read  of  saints  whose  festival  is  to-day. 
St.  Thalikeus  wept  lor  60  years  on  a Syrian 
hill  and  lived  for  10  years  in  a wooden  cage. 
St.  Galmier  was  a locksmith  and  gave  away 
all  that  he  had,  including  his  tools.  St. 
Alnoth  was  killed  by  robbers.  These  men 
endured  much.  And  only  last  Sunday  in  I 
Ohio  eight  inches  of  ice  was  cut  that  ill  con-  j 
verts  might  be.baptized. 

This  is  the  death  day  of  Dr.  John  Arbuth-  ! 
not,  who  once  practiced  physic  at  Dorches- 
ter, England.  The  place  was  so  healthy  that 
\Sreighbor  met  him  one  day  galloping  on  the 
road  to  London.  “Where  are  you  going?” 
“To  leave  your  confounded  place  where  I 
can  neither  live  nor  die.” 


The  sparrows  that  do  congregate  near  the 
corner  of  Tremont  and  School  Streets  do  not 
seem  to  mind  rtho  cold.  In  an  ideal  civiliza- 
tion, trees  will  be  wanned  for  birds,  when 
the  mercury  goes  below  the  bird  point  of 
comfort. 


EMMA  CALVE. 

Hei  First  Appearance  Hero 
as  Carmen, 


A Creation  of  Savage  Stamp  and 
Savor. 

’me  Impassioned  Acting  of  De 
luc'a, 


Carmen  ” was  givenlast  evening  at  the  Me- 
chames  building  Auditorium  bv  the  Abbey) 

I ucK  nr  iasd  GraU  Cn,npan>‘-  Emma  Calve,  de 
P.  Boston  WrT  mad"  their  wwarance 
The :r’wafars  follows :m  the  C°Uduclo‘’- 

Don  Jo86 

.millo. ...  .7 
Le  Heniemlado.'. 

Morales 

Zuniga 

Lt*  J)itncaire..!i 

Carmen 

Alicaela 


De  Lucia  — 

Ancona  - 

Kimilrliui 

Gromzeskl 

Vivianl . 

Carbone 

Ktnnia  Calv<$ 

Miss  Pettlgiant 


A»erc&l£s....V.V.’ 

Frasqalta ••• Miss  I tiles  ' 

Whan  M»s  Bauermeister 

-it  was  D®  Islfa  Dsr  Carnlou  iu  Paris 
l'-r  Innovations’  ° era- mucli  talk  ot 

uottico  ic  was  iliftC«n)t,i»nV8s  • ^ !,e  nature  of  her 
But  ir  mat  1 10  °£  enxi.'us  inquiry, 

for  mail  re  oTcnl  vJ  ‘w,°  , 1°  c°nsi<1®rmg  the  uer- 
to  every  line' or  ’ ti^0ll“iCr 81(3  a-dlleres  rigidly 

i JS^sxsi/ssSt,  *‘"."z  h=* 

parent  Y«  ,r“  er  of  Barmen  is  au- 

s..out:l„e,ty.  ' Marvefon°Ill-Ts  r?«U|,S  ‘T*11?’,  iu 
doubt  it  the  deteii  o ♦»S-  a’  **  ler  0 ota.il.  1 
here  is  no  rnmfno  . twice  exactly  alike.  For 

fixed  grooves" This "fnenr  i?  moves  st.riadiiy  iu 
the  gypsy  gin  herself.1  C°  aS  oapnclous  as 


fliowYo  appeal  toth«W*a7  wotnan  tvbo  knew 

deep  feelirur  o/in'y  kff  man*  Without 
the  oower  or  anTm»V  Lwh.aleX?r>  she  kne'v 
that  i?  exerted  bv  an  t fascination 

loved  tho  Corifnrsi0ul?ermic  louch-  She  never 
tain:  she  neverWed  kL‘°  ,Umer  lovefl  the  Cao- 
'£  lover.,  and  th/y  wo/o  w?10'  An<1  ali  of  »*er 

< « - 1 - Kc 
’ ! VaYn  hZl  ZZnr  Shc  ^-Fhi  m:meulbor0!t 

'I  the  bull  Imd  mariod'lTr6  florsaKe».  Escamillo  if 

^Jfer  volupuir.  0gog07‘j  b *®.  .Eas  ,no  sensuous  song. 
r-mSuot  her  Otvu  feeiini.  • ,s  !lot  a“  expres- 

uar.norl  her  lingers  ar.  l.im 


Ami  ho  in  i lio  first  and  socond  acta'm-. 

aDneal  was  made  to  tho  soldier,  not  from  any 
sudden  and  o’ermastorlng  passion  or  even 
ouwico,  hut  because  this  man  had  appenrod  in- 
different to  her,  and,  again,  because  lio  was  Iter 
only  posiible  savior,  Therefore  was  that 
balancing  of  tho  hips,  that  curving  of  amorous 
arms,  those  oyes  that  lied  in  their  Intensity. 

In  the  low  inn  nor  rival  was  tho  honor  of  the 
soldier.  Tlieroioro  her  madding  dauco,  her  in- 
toxicating words  of  freo  lovo  in  a free  life. 

But  as  soon  as  Don  Jose  was  disgraced  and  a 
smuggler  she  eared  no  more  for  him  than  for 
the  Remendado  or  tho  Dancatre. 

Carmen  was  superstitious,  a fatalist.  The 
cards  told  her  of  approaching  death : and  m 
that  incomnarably  plaved  card  scene  Calve  lirsr, 
put  on  the  tragic  mask.  Sho  knew  that  death 
was  looking  ovor  ner  shoulder:  she  knew  tho 
brigadier  would  kill  her.  Fate. 

» «* 

Calve  is  a realist  in  opera,  but  her  art  koetis 
her  from  the  realism  that  is  not  possible  on  the 
stage  and  exists  only  in  tho  brains  oC 
theorists.  Carmen  undouhiediy  was  coarse 
in  t/sl  habits  of  lile.  She  undoubtedly 
was  fia'quenilv  dirty:  her  breath  was  lieavitv 
laden  with  garlic.  Merimea  left  these  facts 
without  comment.  Calve  uid  not  italicize  the 
low  and  the  mean  sido  of  the  gypsy.  Yttslie 
never  made  tiie  mistake  of  presenting  Carmen 
as  a woman  oi  doubtful  life  masquerading  as  a 
gypsy. 

Dor  methods  are  natural  and  sincere.  If  sho 
is  trank,  she  is  also  subtle.  She  uses  song  as  tho 
necessary  expression  of  her  whims,  desires  ami 
fears. 

nhe  is  not  a singer  who  remembers  that  she 
must  act. 

Although  she  gave  abundant  proofs  of  a thor- 
ough mastery  ot  the  vocal  art,  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  twist  a phrase,  to  change  the  rhvthin,  if 
thereby  sho  could  gain  a greater  effect.  Anti 
how  irresistible  were  the  effects  thus  gained  ! 
Who  can  easily  forget  the  seduction  scene,  or 
the  face  that  gazed  appalled  at  the  cards  ot  des- 
tiny, or  the  cry  that  came  from  her  when  her 
lover.  in  iront  ot  the  arena,  saw  all  things  red? 

Carmen  knew  not  love.  She  knew  and  felt 
“The  print  ami  perfume  of  old  passion. 

The  wild  beast  mark  ol'  panther's  fangs.” 

Calve,  then,  as  Carmen  is  a superb  animal. 
She  seeks  her  food  at  will : sho  is  not  particular 
where  she  finds  it.  It  serves  her  purpose.  That 
j is  enough. 

A machine  contrived  by  some  malignant 
demon  for  tho  destruction  ot  mail,  she  is  a 
type  Known  in  ali  coumries  and  in  all  ages.  Do 
you  remember  in  the  performance^  of  last 
night  one  gentle  feminine  touch,  ono  trace  of 
harmless  coquetry?  The  whole  creation  would 
have  been  ruined  : for  Carmen  knew  no  pity: 
her  iieart  was  simply  a useful  anatomical  organ. 

J Original,  inexorably  consistent,  intensely 
dramatic,  abouud  nr  in  the  broadest  effects  ami 
| the  most  cunning  detail,  wild  and  free,  passion- 
ate without  exaggeration,  with  tones  that 
clutched  the  heart  or  chilled  the  marrow— such 
was  the  memorable  performance  of  Emma 
Caive, 

[ De  Lucia,  a lenor  bora  apparently  for  the  new 
I operatic  school,  gave  a remarkable  representa- 
tion of  the  fatal  passion  of  Don  Jose,  irlis  voice 
is  not  by  nature  always  agreeable  or  sympa- 
thetic: tile  pedagogue  might  justly  cep- 

sura  certain  habits;  but  the  delineation  of 
the  crowtn  of  passion  that  turoed  to 
despair,  tho  mental  preparation  for  the  in- 
evitable murder  of  the  woman  for  whom  lie 
had  sacrificed  mother,  betrothed,  and  country; 
these  storms  of  emotion  found  ful  vent  in  the 
thrilling  voice  of  ill  is  fiery  Italian.  When  the 
curtain  rose  for  the  'bird  act  Don  Jose  was 
a murderer  in  heart.  How  irresistable  the  con- 
trast between  tiie  honest,  good-natured,  simple 
soldier  at  the  beginning  and  the  crazed  man 
who  crept  before  tho  arena  like  a wild  beast. 

Ancona  was  excellent  as  Escamillo.  He  gave 
to  the  character  that  cock-of-thc-walk  vanity 
that  as  a rule  is  not  perceived  uy  tho  taker  of 
the  part. 

Miss  Pettigiani,  with* a*  light,  agreeable  well- 
trained  voice,  was  sacrificed  to  the  size  of  the 
ball.  (Jarbono  wan  admirable  as  the  chief 
smuETfclttr.  and  Uip*  other  minor  parts  wero 
assumed  respectably.  Tho  quintette  was  sun* 
with  infinite  humor,  aud  t he  choruses  as  a rule 
wore  eflective.  The  orchestra  did  excellent 
work. 

* 

The  great  audience  appreciated  fully  the 
character  of  the  perlormance.  Applause  was 
frequent  and  boisterous.  But  tho  hu'licd 
suspense  which  accompanied  the  tragic  scenes 
in  the  last  two  act*  was  the  surest  tribute  to  the 
supreme  art  of  Caive,  the  intensity  of  De  Lucia 
and  the  greatness  ana  the  dramatic  trurn  ot  Bi- 
zet’s work. 


I he  Marriage  of  Figaro”  will  ha  given  this 
evening,  with  Mrs.  E lines,  Mrs.  Arroldson.  Mrs. 
rsordlca,  Ancona.  Carbone  ami  Edouard  do 
Tteszke  in  the  cast. 

Philip  Hale. 


\ . 


Why  this  continued,  harrowing  suspense 
j concerning  the  precise  relationship  between 
Mr.  Percival  Gnssett  and  the  late  Capt.  John 
Pereival  ? Let  the  question  be  settled  for  all 
time  and  at  once,  and  then  we  can  all  go 
about  our  several  businesses. 

Another  club  in  this  city  of  clubs.  Its 
name,  “Bostoniania,”  is  an  excellent  test  of 
the  precise  degree  of  alcoholic  condition,  and 
is  to  be  commended  to  all  students  of  so- 
ciology. 

There  are  opera  singers  now  in  Boston 
who  gain  in  aniglit  more  than  thousands  in 
this  State  earn  in  a year.  There  are  men  in 
this  town  whose  patient  study  and  high  re- 
solve bring  to  them  in  twelve  months  but  little 
more  money  than  the  singers  receive  for  one 
appearance.  The  curious  feature  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  no  one  seems  to  grudge 
these  ‘lyric  stars”  the  wherewithal  that 
lends  the  brilliancy  of  their  twinkling. 

Mrs.  Lease,  it  appears,  is  a hypnotist.  She 
can  fix  with  her  glittering  eye  any  Mason ; 
net  husband  is  “a  most  promising  subject;” 
Iren  dogs  on  lawns  wag  their  tails  at-  Iter  ap- 
proach, and  the  Egyptian  Sphinx  would*  wax 
chatty  and  even  confidential  in  her  presence. 

By  the  way,  is  it  not  about  time  for  this 
Lease  to  run  out? 


I 


Gon.  Low  Wallace  wants  an  “ ,\mc7._ 
Academy  of  Forty  Immortals.”  Only  forty  .- 
Why,  there  are  at  toast  sixty-five  or  sixty-live 
and  a half  right  hero  in  Boston. 


Heredia,  the  new  Frenco  Immortal,  is  by 
no  manner  of  means  an  unknown  poet.  On 
the  contrary,  as  Artcmus  Ward  once  ex- 
pressed himself,  he  is  a boss  poet.  Several 
years  ago  Mr.  George  Moore,  the  disagreeable 
young  man  whom  it  is  so  hard  to  please, 
wrote  thus  about  him:  “Tho  fiery  glory  oi 
Jos6  Maria  do  Heredia  iilledmo  with  enthu- 
siasm-ruins and  sand,  shadow  and  silhouette 
of  palms  and  pillars,  negroes,  crimson, 
swords,  silenco  and  arabesques.  As  great 
copper  pans  go  the  clangor  of  the  rhymes.” 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that 
greatest  of  essayists,  Michael,  Lord  of  Mon- 
taigne. No  hundred  books  could  replace  the 
loss  of  the  recorded  wit  and  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  this  Gascon  gentleman.  And 
if  you  read  him  in  translation,  read  him 
Englished  by  John  Florio ; the  version  may 
have  a few  inaccuracies,  but  it  is  the  one 
translation  in  which  Montaigne  seems  to 
talk  freely,  and  jest  and  moralize  in  a tongue 
that  is  not  foreign  to  his  ear  or  his  genius. 

It  is  surprising  that  there  are  not  more  el- 
evator accidents  in  this  city;  and  this  may 
be  said  without  any  reference  to  the  distress- 
ing affair  of.Monday.  Elevator  boys  as  well 
as  passengers  are  often  careless,  and  owners 
of  buildings  are  sometimes  greedy  and  impa- 
tient of  delay  for  repairs. 

The  register  or  dial  of  an  elevator  in  a 
large  building  in  State  Street  was  out  of 
order  the  other  day.  One  of  the  elevator 
boys  remarked,  “There’s  no  time  for  fixing 
it.’  What  is  true  oi  the  dial,  is  sometimes 
true  of  the  lift. 

Here  is  an  amusing  instance  of  a landlord’s 
watchful  care  of  his  tenants.  About  noon 
he  appears  in  the  basement  of  an  apartment 
house  and  regulates  this  furnace  so  that  there 
is  littie  steam  until  the  janitor  in  the  even- 
ing restores  to  life  the  dying  fire.  If  the  ten- 
ants complain  to  the  landlord  of  tiie  cold,  he 
expresses  deep  regret  and  threatens  to  dis- 
charge the  janitor. 

They  who  claimed  this  week  that  aspara- 
gus was  the  oldest  table  favorite  in  the 
world  forgot  the  Apple,  To  be  sure,  some 
say  the  fatal  fruit  was  a fig;  others,  a shad- 
dock. The  legends  of  early  commentators 
are  many,  and  often  singular,  as  that  Gabriel 
prevailed  upon  the  soul  to  enter  Adam’s 
body  by  playing  on  the  flageolet. 
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OPERA  AND  DRAMA. 


“The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
at  Mechanics’  Building. 

An  Ensemble  of  Uncommon 
Musical  Worth. 
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Mozart’s  “ The  Marriage  of  Figaro”  was  sung 

by  the  ooera  company,  under  the  management 

ot  Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau.  last  even-  M,rllay' 
ing  in  the  Mechanics’  Building  Auditorium  * 

lhe  cast  was  as  follows: 

Cherubino qiaaSl?J^5Sime9 

MnrcelUna. ...  'iCf-grLd  Arat>ldson 

S usann a Miss  Ba uermelster 

The  Ommt  Lilian  >orrliea 

Uariolo  Edouard  de  Reszke 

Hasilio  * .Carbone 

Curzio ....liinaldlnt 

Ancona 

Mozart  s opera  demands  imneratively  a hall 

of  moderate  size.  The  sparkling  or  the  tender  ' 
melody,  the  play  of  the  comedians,  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  instrumentation,  suffer  sadlv  in  a 
room  of  huge  proportions.  But,  in  spite  of  this 
one  inevitable  drawback,  lhe  performance  last 

lovers  ofmusm  ^ gr8at  pleaiurs  10 

ind^dnef  formakce  was  °,f  special  worth  when 
Purely  vocal  standpoint; 

fhan  ofdWy  note  U°'  a Performa,lce  of 

feeling  and  expression,  sh»  sur- 
sten0  Y 0±  h?r  5>l'ev'°us  appearances  in  opera 
B!Vme  f?  Boston  two  spasons  ago.  It  is 
ls  eminently  fitted  to  her  voice  and 
anvSviC  flia.rilcter--  The  Countess  is  nor,  a prey  to 
.emo!!°?:  sll«  melancholv,  but 
SnliDd  dJS  QUHJkly  dispelled  by  a je.u  of 
j ousanna.  She  is  not  above  an  intrigue  pre- 
I J0ulec  1 lat  end  innocent  and  a means  of 

1 Vnr°vviVFJf  ieri  the  (levaofci°B  Ber  husbaii  1. 
j -'°t  \\  itiiout iprood  reason  did  Hearty  and  smcere 

'soEoa”Ue  OW  the  noble  deliveiT  of  ’•Dove 

i Xi'.!'.,  ^'ordica  sane  the  music  allotted  to 
I Wltb  taste.  and  skill.  Her  dramatic 

! “jr rormance  was  without  piquancy,  and  wiili- 
i out  the  coquetry  that  argued  ill  ior  the  hen- 
°£  il‘sai'0'  the  husband.  The  “ Letter 
I as  sung  by  her  and  Mrs.  E ames-Story, 

had  a double  cl.mrm,  and  the  demand  tor  its 
renetit.ion  was  imnerative. 


JK  who  las  nn  enviable  renu- 
Tao  oities.  is  a worn  11  of  fasoi- 
.vitlt  a light,  pure.  flexible  and 
-oico.  Her  d livery  of  "Voi  Che 
'<  racist  heartily  applauded  and  she 
i charming  air.  But  her  Idea  of  the 
ECiierubtno  is  unsatisfactory,  The 
lyvd  by  her,  is  without  the  budding, 
/passion,  known  by  him  only  in  part, 
Itdy  dangerous  to  women.  It  is 
J Mozart  ennobled  the  character 
rby  Beaumarchais,  but  iu  so  doing  lie 
[emasculate  it.  Cnerubino  is  drawn  ir- 
to  any  woman  of  beaulv  that  crosses 
lie  is  in  iove  with  the  Countess  and 
.uzuipn.  and  it  they  wore  uot  in  ill  > 
(e  would  look  in  tho  kitchen  for  some 
n oo,!  Now,  Mrs,  Arnoldson-Kishof  is  a 
’ k -ir  to  look  upon,  but  she  is  vdainly  a 
i masquerading  in  boy’s  clothes. 

. ■ is  never  dangerous  to  the  woman 
„ kisses;  her  youth  does  uot  suc- 
g passion  of  tho  man. 
excellent  simp  r.  and  an  actor  of 
*.  e many  line  qualities  are  almost 
I all.  The  Figaro  of  this  piece, 
t older,  more  sarcastic,  more 
I Ison  than  tho  factotum  who 
I ’.t  in  his  earlier  years  of  adven- 
anted  by  Ancona,  ho  was  per- 
ymtured.  too  much  like  his 

ipble  voice  and  dignified  bearing 
|j.ed  to  full  a'lvantiee.  The  great 

Mozart  gave  t lie  Count  wns  finely 

f.  and  the  duett  between  him  and  Susanna 

(repeated. 

minor  parts  tvero  well  taken,  and  the 
(is  of  Carbone  were  again  in  evidence.  Bat 
all  there  are  not  many  minor  parts  in  this 
-i.  Take  the  finale  of  tho  seeon  l act,  for  tit- 
le, the  tine-t  dramatic  music  adapted  to  a 
, of  particular  comedy  situations  that  is 
in  opera;  music  that  could  only  be  con- 
and  executed  by  a born  genius  ami  a 
pnmate  master  of  his  trade:  and  how 
necessary  to  the  effect  is  tha  labor  of 
individual.  . 

/work  of  the  orchestra  was  satisfactory,  as 
j he  little  that  lulls  to  the  lot  of  the  chorus, 
kfor  the  music  itself,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
tot  tills  late  dav.  Over  a hundred  years  ago 
Iirt  conquered  Vienna  fiv  this  exhibition  of 
pxtraorainary  genius.  Today  musicians  of 
Ky  school  marvel  at  tho  euphony  and  tiiein- 
1-onBsity  here  displayed.  Time  lias  not  robbed 
Ihe  i.,-s ' of  their  freshness;  the  concerted 
lousic  'is  a constant  flow  of  sparkling 
^u^bt  anu  fancy ; and  the  instrumentation,  so 
so  full,  so  characteristic,  leads  one  to 
it  after  all  there  lias  been  great  and 
‘k-TOgress‘  in  this  direction  since  the 
rtchael  Kelly  deemed  it  the  honor  of 
|:T.  to  sing  at  the  first  repre  nutation  of 
ft  Marriage  orFigaro.”  under  i lie  direction 
slight  little  man  with  prominent  nose 
(ale.  dim  biue  eyes. 

L opera  this  evening  will  be  Gounod’s 
fceo  and  Juliet.”  with  Melba,  Guercii, 
ion  and  Jean  de  Reszke  in  the  cast.  Mr. 
Finelli  will  condoet. 

Philip  Hale. 


Heard  in  a Back  Bay  car:  He— “I  have 

^not  seen  you  at  the  opera  this  week.”  She— , 
’ No.  We  sat  in  a box.” 


lit  was  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  who  said  the 
Iher  night  at  the  Players  in  New  York: 
[Gentlemen,  1 have  just  seen  the  greatest 
> >ce  of  acting  by  a woman  that  I have  ob- 
rved  in  this  country  during  my  career.” 
lie  woman  he  referred  to  was  Emma  Calve. 


JA  local  contemporary  states  that  Mr,  A.  P.  j 
ftrowne,  the  lawyer  of  ability  and  the  club 
[Town  of  brilliant  wit,  who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed Special  Assistant  District  Attorney 
to  Mr.  Hoar,  is  “not  yet  30  years  of  age.” 

1 WJiata  remarkably  precocious  child  he  was! 
For  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1374,  at 
| rhe  tender  age  of  ten. 

With  Nordica  and  Eamcs  in  the  same  cast 
t was  Maine’s  night  at  the  opera. 


Hard  tino^s.  But  how  about  the  money 
hat  is  spent  now  during  two  weeks  for  the 
ickling  of  the  oar. 


Iiis  is  the  day  of  St.  David,  whose  mem- 
is  held  dear  by  the  Welsh.  What  is  the 
;in  of  the  custom  of  wearing  a leek? 
:ient  Pistol  jeered  ;it  it,  but  he  after  ward 
the  leek,  though  be  did  not  sigh  for  it, 
weep,  a-  did  the  children  of  Israel  when 
;•  complained  of  the  manna.  And  why 
■a  the  English  so  scornfutof  their  choleric 
ihbors?  It  was  a ‘custom  to  burn  a 
l-hman  in  effigy  on  “St  Tavy’s  Day,” 
the  old  satirist  tells  us  “A  Welshman 
he  oyster  that  the  pearl  is  in,  for  a man 
f be  picked  out  of  him.  The  first  note  of 
familiarity  is  the  confession  of  his  valor, 

■ » te  prevents  quart  els.”  But  the  Welsh 
an  honest  and  a brave  people,  fond  of 
sic  and  toasted  cheese. 


the 


What  a blooniins  shame!  The  orchestra 
f the  Patti  Company  forgot  to  play  “God 
ave  the  Queen'-  at  a performance  in 
• ntreal  the  other  night.  But  J.ord  Aber- 
>-n  saved  British  honor  by  swinging  the 
>'te.  Did  Patti1  applaud  him? 


■ W — 


Mr.  As  tor 


bound  that  Gladstone  shall 

BUieher  of  New  York  is  rkidy  to  try 
rphine  anEjjoG'.  1 Courage  Always  ran 


tbe  in 

in  the  blood  of  that  family. 


Th 


given  the  other  night  for  the 
tore  is  no  spot  of  ground  in 
erection  of  its  pole. 

t Boston  gas  is  as  dangerous 
ivo  at  the  cheap  rate. 

as’.s  at  the  opera  should  re- 
‘ bravo  ” is  a doubtful  com  pH-  i 

ingcr. 


Might  not  these  lines  be  applied  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  England? 
w In  England,  as  at  Elsinore, 

The  time  is  out  of  Joint; 

Girls’  uates,  befogged  with  learned  lore, 

Have  reached  the  • turning  ’ point! 

The  knowledge  that  informs  the  head. 

That  kind  they  have  quite  pat— 

Would  they  but  teaeli  the  heart  instead! 

What  has  become  of  that?” 


(Mb  'V 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


The  First  Appearance 
Melba  in  Boston, 


of 


The  Apparition  of  a Most 
Accomplished  Singer. 


The  Triumph  of  Pol  Flancon,  a 
Nobl9  Eass. 


Gounod's  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  was  sung  in 
French  last  evening  at  the  Mechanics’  Building 
auditorium  by  the  opera  company  under  th« 
management  of  Messrs.  Abbey.  Bclioeffel  & 
Gran.  Mr.  Manctnelli  was  the  conductor.  The 
cast  was  as  follows; 

Juliette  Nella  Melba 

Stephano. !....... Olympia  Huercia 

Gertrude  Matliilde  liauermelster 



Tybaif suuguiere 

! Merouti  . ::. apoura 

It.  was  during  the  season  of  ’87-’88  that  Melbt 
j made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Theatre  de  la  j 
| Monnaie.  Brussels.  She  had  not  then  fully 
1 mastered  French,  and  for  some  months  she  sang 
in  Italian. 

Here  is  the  description  of  her  given  bv 
Jacques  Isnardon  iu  Ins  monumental  hist  try  of 
the  said  theatre:  “An  English  beauty,  ihe 
nose  is  straight,  long  and  delicate;  the  neck  is 
exquisite,  superbly  set;  the  eye  disdained 
iargeness,  it  wonder-,  it  searches;  the  moutli  is 
frank  and  loving.  The  build  of  head,  neck  and 
shoulders  reveals  clearly  the  thoroug  hbred.  On 
ihe  stage  this  ensemble  is  poetized  ; the  Drotile 
idealized,  harmonizes  with  the  charm  of  her 
carriage.” 

How  is  it  with  her  to-aay? 

She  is  a most  attractive  woman.  Her  face 
still  answers  to  tho  description  of  Isnardon. 
Not  mobile,  it  charms  by  its  sweetness  oi  ex- 
pression. Her  ficure  is  lull  and  well  propor- 
tioned. She  is  graceful  in  conventional  move- 
men's.  She  is  one  of  the  very  few  women  in 
the  company  who  knows  how  to  walk  across 
the  stage.  Her  personality  is  not  suggestive; 
it  is  not  exotic;  out  it  wins  immediately  and 
does  not  pall. 

We  read  of  singers  of  the  18th  century,  men 
and  women  who  were  masters  of  their  art.  hi 
those  brave  days  of  opera  when,  as  Vernon  Loo 
pnti  it,  “ men  nad  longer  breaths  and.  voices 
that  never  grew  old.  when  strtmgo  and  terrime 
things  still  happened,  sapphire  rings  presented 
them  bv  the  demon,  processions  to  welcome 
them,  and  violent  deaths  by  murder  or  in 
brawls.”  These  singers  would  have  listened  to 
Patti  iu  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  They  would 
have  listened  gladly  to  Melba  as  sire  sang  last 
night. 

Her  voice  is  mado  up  of  tones  oi  exquisite 
quality.  These  tones  are  like  unto  a portent  in- 
strument that  is  responsive  to  the  nlaver.  The 
quaIityisnotcrysiailine.it  is  not  silvern  ; it  is 
as  mire  gold.  The  liberal  compass  is  not 
divided.  From  top  to  bottom  it  seems  ono  per- 
fect register.  The  voice  is  under  absolute  con- 
trol. The  technique  is  so  Hue  that  there 

is  no  thought  of  it  when  she  sings. 

Her  mastiry  of  breathing  and  her 

taste  insure  dellghtlul  punctuation  of 

musical  sentences.  She  is  not  obliged  to  force 
atone;  the  voice  carries  so  that  a piano  tone  is 
heard  distinctly  at  ihe  end  of  the  immense  hull, 
in  the  wall z in  ihe  first  act.  which  was  sung 
exquisitely  .md  repeated,  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity lor  tho  display  oi  bravura;  but.  as  later  in 
this  season  she  will  sing  music  oi  a florid 
nature,  it  i-  well  :o  tiofer  criticism  oi  her  treat- 
ment oi  roulades  and  ornaments. 

* * 

Melba  is  a singer  of  the  old  school  in  this  re- 
s;ect — he  puts  song  before  action.  In  this 
opera  of  Gounod,  which  is  ono  long  love  duet, 
would  net  tho  music  suffer  irreparably  if  the 
! action  of  the  soprano  assumed  tragic  propor- 
tions? 

Or  is  the  singer  without  temperament? 

Is  it  true,  as  >omD  one  remarked,  that  the 
ideal  Juliet  in  the  niay  should  be  acted  by  two 
women  of  entirely  opposite  temperaments: 
Ktr-it,  the  young  virginal  maiden  ; and  t.lion  tin. 
gloving,  passionate  bride  of  Romeo?  But 
Surely  Juliet  was  a creature  of  passion  almost 
from  her  birth,  orolio  tuo  lines  given  to  her  aro 
lies. 

It  is,  perhaofi  unfair  to  judge  oi  a singer  s 
temperament  Irorn  one  performance  in  an  opera 
where  sentiment  rules  rather  than  passion; 
and  yet  i ven  in  Gounod’s  mus  c there  aro 
cnances  for  the  revelation  ot  a fiery  nature. 

L 1 evening  Melba  did  non  show  even  traces 
‘ol  any  elemental  uasion.  ihe  hearer  con- 
stancy admired,  he  was  often  charmed,  nut 
not  once  a a*  there  an  irresistible  appeal  to  bit  i 
lean;  not  once  Was  there  that  strange  chill 
ihat  seems  to  clutch  the  backbone  when  tone 
and  action  conspire  together  artfully  or  spring 
impetuously  from  a creature  swayed  by  pas- 
sion. 

in  love  and  in  death  a singer  stood  upon  the 
stage.  Let  us  bo  content  that  such  biugers  still 

I I XI  t„ 

1(  .here  is  anew  school  where  passion  rules 
| imperiously  and  finds  vent  in  spasmodic, 
j h , st erica  1 phrases,  there  is  also  a school  where 
! the  purely  lytiyal  reigns  serenely.  There  is 
' -ct'fpr  each  of  those  schools. 


Poi  Phancon,  for  some  years  a favorite  at  the 
Pans  Opera,  made  his  tird  appearance  lie-e  last 
evening.  His  voice  i«  of  extended  compass, 
noble  quality,  lull.  rich,  sonorous.  Ills  ;oiw 
..r0  without  suspicion  ot  gargari»m,  his 
uoper  tones  «ro  firm  and  of  bass  quality,  not 
baritone,  uot  apparently  made.  Furthermore 
there  is  a most  agr.eabte  uncluousuesi  to  the 

V This -noble  orean  is  used  iu  a masterly  mau- 
t here  is  not  only  the  result  ot  the  skill  of 
the  teacuer.  there  is  the  evidence  ot  a brain 
that  controls  tne  voice.  Here  is  a singer  who 
sustains  and  finishes  his  phrases  as  well  as 
begins  them.  His  singing  is  full  of  nvancirung. 

Never  does  fie  roly  merely  on  tne  brute  effect 
„f  his  voice:  in  tho  greatest  moment  there  is 
uU  idea  of  reserve  force  that  could  be  called 
nmt 1 1 If  it  were  necessary.  IIow  superbly  and 
with  what  dignity  were  his  pnestiy  words  de- 
livered m the  trio,  the  greatest  number  oi  the 
opera  How  artistically  impressive  was  the 
biceno  in  Juliet’s  chamber  as  he  prepared  iter 
the  po  hn.  It  was  a masterful  perform- 
ance from  beginning  toend.  No  such  singing 
hit  been  heard  in  this  city  from  any  bass  lor 
rnauv  a year.  Edouard  De  Reszke  may  have 
the  more  stupendous  organ  ; ha  may  be  an  actor 
of  more  varied  power,  although  this  remains  to 
be  scan;  but  as  a singer,  pare  and  stuipie.  he 
nas  not  yet  equaled  here  the  pertormauca  of 
Tol  Flancon  last  eveuin*. 

* * 

Another  s ranger  to  our  stage  was  Miss 
Guercia.  She  sang  last  night  a thankless  part, 
•mil  she  sang  it  none  too  well.  . 

it  was  a pleasure  to  see  again,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  that  admirable  actor  Castlemary,  the 
merits  of  whoso  Meohistopheles  were  well 
known  to  opera-goers  of  an  earlier  date.  Ami, 
as  a rule,  the  minor  pans  wero  taken  accepi- 

aL>l  he  chorus  and  the  orchestra  were  well  under 
the  sure  and  intelligent  control  of  Mr.  Manctn- 

elli  The  Cuorai  prologue,  w.iictt  is  oiten 
omitted  in  tills  country,  was  given  last 
evening  Hut  possioly  on  account  ol 
imnerfect  stage  arrangements  it  was 
mthou  anv  particular  effect,  in  Dresden,  for 
instance,  the  characters  in  the  tragedy  that  fol- 
lows are  just  distinguished  through  veils  of 
gauze,  and  the  fault  light  comes  irom  above 
and  behind.  So  th^t  the  singers  seem  like 
spectres.  , „ 

* * 

Jean  de  Reszke  wsls  welcomed  heartily.  At 
first  he  did  not  appear  to  be  in  good  condition; 
he  saved  hansel:  wWm  posable,  and  as  a mat- 
ter of  lact.  though  the  admirable  skill  of  tne 
singer  and  the  actor  was  constant  ly  in  evidence, 
las  performance  vocally  led  below  that  memo- 
rable one  two  years  ago.  it  mu  t b»  remem- 
bered, however,  tha.  Mr.  de  Reszke  suf- 
lered  from  a severe  coul  earlier  m the 
week,  and  Lie  is  not  probihly  free  trout  it.  Still 
there  were  great  moments  lasteventng,  as  in  tue 
balc  my  scene,  iu  the  irio.  in  the  uuel,  and  in  the 
tomb.  # 

* * 

Throughout  th«  evening  there  Vv'a^  enthusi- 
astic applause.  The  three  cluei  singers  were 
recalled  again  and  affanj.  . . . , 

A double  bill  will  be  presented  to-nnrh  . 
Leoncavallo’s  ” 1 Pagliacci”  will  be  sung  with 
blend  Aruoklson,  Ancona  ana  de  Lucia  in  tho 
cast  Mr.  Mancinelli  wul  conduct  ttu*  remark- 
able tragic  oi  era.  “Cavaljeria  Kusticana, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Bevignnni,  will  follow,  and 
Calve.  Lauormei-ter,  Gnercia,  Martapoura  and 

Vignas  are  m the  cast.  D . .„ 

One  of  the  finest  numbers  in  1 Fagttacci 
is  sung  beu  rs  the  curtain  during  tho  overture. 
It  should  he  remembered  that  ilie  performance 
begins  at  7.45  sharp.  pHILIP  Hale. 


Afi*artist  from  a neighboring  town  will 
appear  this  evening  in  “ I Pagliacci.’’  It’s  a 
donkey  from  Braintree.  

Opera  goers  should  remember  that  the  per- 
formances at  Mechanics’  Building  begin  at 
7.45  sharp.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  most  striking  solos  in  “i  Pag- 
liacci ” is  sung  before  tlie  curtain  during  the 

overture. 

This  is  the  festival  of  St.  Chad,  once  Bishop 
or  Lichfield.  Pi  was  greatly  affected  by 
storms,  and  lie  oecame  the  patron  saint  of 
medicinal  weTf.  His  own  well  is  in  Lich- 
field, where  Si?  John  Flower,  who  wrote  an 
essay,  “To  Prove  Cold  Bathing  Both  Safe 
and  Useful,”  set  up  a rival  bath  of  greater 

coldness. 

How  opinions  differ  in  operatic  tastes. 
While  many  were  charmed  beyond  measure 
bv  the  -fine  performance  of  Mozart’s  opera 
Wednesday,  others— few.  it  is  true  left  tlie 
ball  after  the  second  act,  with  the  remark, 
“It’s  too  deathly  dull.” 

President  Eliot,  if  he  were  reported  cor- 
rectly, claimed  that  the  Greeks  “knew  more 
about  athletics  than  we  shall  learn  in  the 
next  hundred  years.”  But  how  about  the 
flying  wedge;  how  about  the  only  Mike 
Kelly,  who  is,  however,  of  Greek  extraction, 
and  would  not  our  esteemed  friend  Mr, 
Corbett,  the  play-actor,  have  cut  a respecta- 
ble figure  in  tlie  ancient  days?  Is  there  not 
an  art  in  athletics  as  well  as  in  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  and  is  this  art  a fixed  quan- 
tity? And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
“ancient  Greeks”  have  been  dead  some 
time,  and  are  unable  to  substantiate  or  con- 
tradict any  reports  of  to-day  concerning  their 
achievements.  

Small  New  England  towns,  like,  large 
cities,  are  sensitive,  and  M'ddleboro’  is  no 
exception. 

Janet  Monacli  WhytocktPatey,  the  eminent 
contralto  who  died  Wednesday,  visited  Bos- 
ton in  1871  as  a member  of  tlie  Dolby  troupe. 
Her  first  appearance  was  witli  the  Ilandcl  i 
and  Haydn  in  “Elijah,”  Nov.  26.  She  was  I 
also  heard  in  “Judas  Maccabaeus,”  “St. 
Paul,”  “The  Messiah,”  and  in  January,  1872, 
she  sang  in  Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater.” 

ullrlC  CUa, 
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The  conduct  of  the  Paris  sttide  Us  to  wan 
Brunetihre,  who  some  time  ago  defeated 
Zola  in  a contest  for  a seat  in  the  Academy, 
may  seem  childish  and  absurd  to  Americans, 
but  however  one  may  disapprove  of  the 
method  there  is  a principle  at  stake.  Cer- 
tainly a fierce  discussion  over  a question  of 
art  is  more  to  bo  desired  than  indifference, 
or  a row  over  an  athletic  dispute,  or  the  spe- 
cies of  jesting  that  finds  delight  in  poisoning 
fellow  students. 


Dr.  Salome  Merritt  objects  strongly  to  the 
costume,  or  lack  of  costume,  of  stage  women 
who  appear  at  certain  theatres  in  Boston.  It 
is  an  ironical  commentary  that  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  danced  voluptuously  before 
Herod  and  thereby  gained  tfie  irfad  of  John 
the  Baptist;  and  her  name  was  Salome.  To 
be  sure  there  was  another  Salome,  the  wife 
of  Zebedee. 


No  public  hall  is  absolutely  safe  that  is  in 
the  second  story  of  a building. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  James  Means  and  $11 
others  interested  in  aeroplanes  and  aero- 
curves  is  called  respectfully  to  the  fact  that 
110  years  ago  to-day  Blanchard  made  his  first 
ascent  from  Paris  in  a hydrogen  balloon  with 
useless  wings  and  rudder.  Horace  Walpole 
wrote  of  such  travel,  “If  there  is  no  air- 
sickness, and  I wefe  to  go  to  Paris  again,  I 
would  prefer  a balloon  to  the  packet  boat,  and 
had  as  lief  roost  in  an  oak  as  sleep  in  a 
French  inn,  though  I rvere  to  caw  for  my 
breakfast  like  the  young  rtvens.” 



The  skirt  dance  is  often  used  to  disguise 
the  incapacity  of  the  dancer.  After  all,  the 
feet  play  an  important  part  in  dancing. 


That  was  a most  extraordinary  scene  at  i 
ttie  opera  last  evening.  During  the  waits  t 
men  and  women  in  droves  rushed  toward  a 
box  and  stared,  sorfie  relying  on  their  eye- 
sight, otlicrs  trusting  more  in  opera  glasses 
at  short  range,  at  Emma  Calve,  as  though  she 
were  some  strange  wild  animal. 


7 ? 


“ I Pagliacci  ” and  “ Oaval- 
leria  Ruaticana.” 


Two  Stroll^  Examples  of  Musical 
Verismo. 


Calve  and  De  Lucia,  Singers  of  the 
New  School. 


“ IPaglincdi,”  a “ drama  ” in  two  acts,  words 
and  music  by  Leoncavallo,  was  given  last,  night  j 
at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  Auditorium  by  thn 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Gran  Company.  Mr. 
Mancinelli  was  tliecouductor  'Hie  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Xedda Sigrid  Arnoldson 

Canto 1>P  Lucia 

Totdo Ancona 

J’cppe (dietary 

Silvio Gromzeskl 

Leoncavallo  and  Mascagni  were  pupils  of 
Ponchielli.  whoso  later  operas  are  in  part  the 
ounuatioii  of  the  modern  Italian  school,  whose 
motto  is  Verismo. 

Mascagni’s  famous  opera  was  produced  in 
1800.  “I  Pagliacci”  was  first  produced  May 
21,  1892,  although  it  was  composed  about  the 
same  time  as  "Cavalloria  rusiicana,”  or,  as 
some  say.  before  ir. 

Leoncavallo's  opera  was  first  produced  in  the 
United  St'atcs  by  the  Hinrich  company  in 
New  York,  May  21,  1892,  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  Cumpauari,  formerly  a member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  the  Tonlo. 
The  first  nertormancc  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Tavary  company,  Oct.  31,  1893,  on  which  oc- 
casion Canio  was  not  the  only  murderer;  for 
the  singers,  the  players  and  ihe  conductor 
butchered  until  their  hands  aud  laces  were 
covered  with  musical  boiv. 

* * 

Leoncavallo  alleges  that  the  story  on  which  he 
built  his  libretto  is  a true  one:  that  the  tragedy 
was  acted  in  real  life  near  Moulalio  in  Calabria 
Aug.  15,  1865.  However  this  may  be,  the  sim- 
i nle  and  terrible  plot  in  absolutely  similar  or 
modified  form  has  been  used  by  dramatists  of 
different  countries.  Perhaps  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  ’’La  Femme  de  Tabari n.”  e fratri- 
ptiro.de  by  Catulle  Mendcs,  actod  at  the  'theatre 
Libre,  Baris  ,iu  1887, 

■* 

A * 

Here  is  the  simple  story  as  told  by  Leonca- 
vallo. 

A troupe  ol  strolling  player*  stop  in  a village 
of  Calabria.  It  is  the  festival  of  Mezzagosto. 
ionio,  a hump-backed  clown,  makes  love  to  tne 
frivolous  Nedda,  the  wife  of  Canio.  the  Bagliac- 
cio,  a character  not  unlike  the  ancient  Panta- 
loon of  the  pantomime.  Nedda  will  not  brook 
jthe  suit;  she  strikes  him  with  a whin, 
and  he  swears  revenge.  A farmer,  Sil- 
vio. woos  her.  and  Tonio  overhears 

their  amorous  talk.  Ho  calls  Canio,  who  pur- 
suos  in  vain  tho  farmer.  The  first  act  closes 
l with  Canio’s  lament:  a short,  intenso.  despair- 
ing cry.  "I  am  Bagliaccio.  1 must  paint  and 
I powder  and  dross  lor  my  part,  that  the  gaping 
yokels  may  laugh:  but  my  heart  is  breaking.’’ 
In  the  second  act  the  farce  is  acted  on  the  rude 
| stage,  and  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood 
' laugu  >t,  thejokes  and  tho  situations. 


Tno  action  is  the  betrayal  of  CaTilo:  mad-  , 
dened  bv  tho  thought  of  his  wife,  ho  asks  tho 
name  of  her  lovor,  who  tu  reality  is  one  of  the  i 
audienoo.  She  laughs  at.  him.  He  "tabs  her. 

She  shrieks  ’’ Silvio.”  The  crazy  Pantaloon 
kills  Silvio,  and  then  with  a delirious  cry  ex- 
claims: “The  comedy  is  finished.” 

The  mimic  of  this  drama  has  ali  tno  charac- 1 
teristics  of  the  ultra-modern  Italian  school, 
which  has  been  so  influenced  by  Ponchielli, 
Wagner,  Bizet,  and  tho  later  Verdi.  1 lie  vocal 
phrasos  are,  as  a rule,  short,  often  spasmodic; 
there  is  a restless,  ever  shifting  tonality:  there 
aro  hair-raising  modulations  and  progressions ; 
there  is  a reckless  use  of  color,  as  well  as  daring 
exnerimentinflr,  in  instrumental  effects. 

From  the  teenmeal  standpoint  * I f aguacci 
is  superior  to  “Cavalloria  rusticaua.’  The 
composer  works  with  a surer  hand.  He  does 
not  exhaust  his  effects  by  constant  repetition. 
Mascagni’s  work  might  well  end  with  the  duet 
between  Santuzza  and  Alfio,  and  the  duel  be 
left  to  imagination,  for  Mascagni  has  not  alto- 
gether escaped  an  anti-climax.  Ihe  one 
sympathetic  figure  is  Santuzza,  and  she  has  little 
to  do  after  tho  duet.  But  Canio.  Dy  the  tremen- 
dous irony  of  his  situation,  dominates  the  stage 
until  tne  curtain  falls  on  the  crazed  murderer. 
Furthermore,  Leoncavallo  is  a master  of  instru- 
mentation; he  would  never  have  been  guilty  of 
writing  certain  passages  in  Mascami  «*  score, 
where  the  trombones  follow  frantically  the  j 
voice.  , . 

There  is  not  m Mascagni’s  opera  a number  ol 
such  sustained  power  as  the  prologue  that  was 
sung  superbly  last  evening  by  Ancona.  Nor  is 
there  an  air  of  such  heartrending  pathos  and 
awful  simplicity  as  tno  arioso  sung  by  Canio  be- 
fore he  enters  the  booth  to  dress.  The  second 
act  of  ’*  I Pagliacci  ” is  stronger  than  the  hrst, 
in  which  the  bailatella  of  Nedda  and  the  duet 
between  Nedda  and  Silvio  are  not  remarkable 
for  originality,  nor  are  they  far  removed  from 
the  commonplace,  although  in  each  of  these 
numbers  tno  instrumentation  is  most  effectives 
The  second  act  is  a masterpiece  from  tho  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  The  contrast  between  the 
graceful  and  charming  dance  numbers,  that  ac- 
company the  mimic  play,  and  the  agony  of 
Canio  is  of  tho  irony  loved  by  Ihe  Greeks.  The 
climax  is  most  artfully  prepared.  The  atten- 
tion is  excited  till  the  murder  1*  in  a sense  a re- 
lief to  the  hearer.  Here  there  is  no  padding; 
here  there  Is  no  superfluous  music  to  catch  the 
public  or  appease  tho  singer.  Every  stroke  tells. 

it  is  true  that  iu  this  opera  there  are 
reminiscences.  There  are  occasionally  thougnts 
inspired  directly  by  Wagner.  Thomas,  and 
others,  but  Kugwtiero  Leoncavallo  has  his  own 
thoughts  and  lie  expresses  them  with  his  own 
voice,  a voice  of  fire  and  passion, 

* * 

Take  the  story  and  the  music  together;  let 
the  ooera  be  ,«une  bv  actors  ol  temperament; 
and  the  offect  is  overwhelming. 

The  scene  ol  wild  enthusiasm  that  followed 
tho  fall  of  the  curtain  last  night  is  only  a par- 
allel to  those  tli at  according  to  trustworthy  re- 
port, accompanisid  and  still  accompany  tne  Dro- 
duction  ol  "l  Pagliacci”  In  the  cities  o£ 
Europe.  Not  alone  did  this  fiery  and  tragic 
masterpiece  excite  audiences  of  Southern 
blood;  it  swept  its  way  through  Germany,  con- 
auermg  city  alter  etty;  and  other,  colder  lands 
have  felt  its  power. 

* * • 
Mrs.  Arnoidson’s  voice  is  not  large  enough 
for  such  a hall,  but  she  acted  the  part  dis- 
creetly. perhaps  too  discreetly.  As  for  the  rest 
of  ihe  performance,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
warmest  praise.  _ i 

No  singer  in  oopra  has  so  stirred  a nostori 
audience  of  late  years  as  did  Fernando  de  Lucia 
Jait  evening  by  bis  remarkable  exhibition  of 
natural  temperament  and  dramatic  skill. 
His  voice,  which  might  not  he  always  sym- 
pathetic m purely  lyric  opera,  is  adapted 
admirably  to  the  realistic  oneras  of  to-day;  Bu- 
ttle peculiar  characteristics  lend  a poignancy,  a 
wild  fervor  lo  his  declamation.  Although  ap- 
parently a man  of  unusual  temperament,  he 
has  learned  the  use  of  it.  As  m “Carmen.”  so 
ill  " l Pagharci,”  lie  is  a master  of  his  resources. 
Dramatically.  ns  well  as  vocally,  ho  ; 
knows  the  power  of  a crescendo.  Af-  | 
ter  witnessing  such  an  exhibition  of 
combined  nature  and  skill,  it  is  difkculr.  to  : 
speak  coolly,  to  weigh  words  and  to  b dance 
sentences;  liut  is  it  ion  much  lo  say  that  in  ihe  ] 
history  or  opera  hero  for  tho  last  dozen  years 
no  operatic  tenor  has  si  deeply  moved  ail  audi- 
(.i  c , as  did  De  Lucia  by  his  delivery  of 
" Vest/,  iu  yiubba."  and  by  his  marvellous 
frenzy  in  i lu>  last  act.  1 use  the  worn  irenzy; 
and  yet  the  actor  did  not  lose  control  of  him- 
sell ; there  was  no  vulgar  ranting  or  mouthing. 
Iu  that  vast  hall  the  individuality  of  one  man. 
not  remarkable  in  distinction  of  body  or 
resplendent  beauty,  shook  tlio  audience. 

Equally  admirable  was  the  nerformanca  of  tho  ■ 
malicious,  amorous  hump-back  by  Anemia,  who 
snowed  himself  an  actor  and  a singer  oi  tlie  ; 
lu-st  rank.  , I 

l lie  minor  parts  were  well  taken,  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  chorus  deserved  a warmer 
recognition.  The  oiehestra  was  eminently  ; 
worthy  ol  'lie  great  occasion.  What  wonder 
tliai  w'neu  the  sinrers  were  recalled  again  and 
again  Mr.  luancineilx  was  also  obliged  to  re- 
I syond  tj  the  piaudits  of  the  crowd. 

I "Cav.illena  Rusticaua"  followed,  under  the 
j direction  ol  Mr.  Beyicuani.  The  cist  was  a, 
follows: 

Santuzza Emma  Calve 

laicla .- Mathllne  itriuonwiscrr 

hola Olympia,  (iuerola 

Aliln  '. ...Inir.anour.t 

Tuii'lilu YUiius 

The  Santuzza  of  Emma  Halve  is  a most 
thoughtfully  siud-ed.  careiully  elaborated  elec- 
tion. iii-pirou  by  rare  dramatic  genius.  Siieii 
a peasant,  j alou«.  passionate,  superstitious  re- 
vengeful. Broad  in  conception,  ihe  charac- 
ter drawing  abounded  in  the  finest  de- 
tail. There  was  not  a fdso  note  in 
th»  whole  dramatic  portrayal.  Vocally  Calve’ s 
iorform-ir.ee  was  eminently  s-anslactorv.  'iho 
tones  were  lull.  even,  aud  tliero  was  at  times  a 
noble  melancholy  in  them  as  m the  viola  played 
by  a master.  No  .Santuzza  of  such  power  lias 
been  seen  on  tho  Bo  ton  tt  ige. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  audience, 
wlnle  no  doubt  it  appreciated  iho  skill  of  the 
performer,  wo*  comp  iralively  cold.  Yigna*  left 
a good  impression  as  Turiddu:  Mariapoura 
idayodr  well  Ins  nart;  Guercia  was  charming  as 
Lola;  i lie  c.ioruses  were  given  exceedingly 
well ; the  orenestra  was  admirable  ; and  yet  the 
music  of  Mascagni,  although  the  intermezzo 
was  repeated,  did  not  this  time  of  all  others, 
awaken  loud  applause,. lior  did  it  rivet  the  at- 
tention, 

"I  Pagliacci’’  li-'d  been  heard;  here  is  the 
solution  ,yf  tlio  mystery.  R action  l'olloived 
E - 

wild  enthusiasm.  Dr  did  the  music  of  Leon- 
cavallo kill  that  of  Matcagni? 

This  afternoon  "Lucia  di  Lammermoqr  ” will 
be  given  under  Mr.  Mancinellt’s  direction. 
Melba,  Vignas  and  Dnfriclio  are  in  the  c.vi. 

I hts  evening  there  will  be  an  extra  ner.orm- 
anco  of  "Faust.”  Karnes,  healehi.  Lassalle, 
Jean  and  Edouard  lo  Keszke  will  take  par:. 
Mr,  Mancinelli  will, conduct. 

I Rmr.ip  Hale. 


j Miss  Mamie  Banks,  who  was  kissed  fraiP 
| tically  by  900  women  in  New  York  because 
she  told  so  well  the  old,  sad  story  of  woman’s  j 
■j.  subjection  to  tlio  tyrant  man,  is  the  bobbing  1 
daughter  of  the  Bobbin  Boy. 

We  are  now  all  told  daily  what  Mine.  Howler  | 

\ eats  and  what  Signor  Profundo  drinks  and 
1 what  Monsieur  Beugler  thinks ; but  how  do 
I the  men  and  women  of  tlio  chorus  amuse 
\ themselves?  Do  they  approve  of  the  spa- 
1 ghetti  and  the  chianti  of  the  North  End? 

We  still  follow  the  barbarous  English  cus- 
tom, and  on  tlio  same  program  we  find  M. 
and  Sig.,  and,  after  all,  they  are  only  synon- 
yoinous  with  Mr.  When  Joachim  goes  to 
Paris  he  is  announced  as  “M.”  When  Sar- 
asate  plays  in  Berlin  lie  is  known  as  “ Herr.” 
And  so  each  country,  except  "America,  pre- 
fers its  own  language.  The  English,  how- 
ever. were  not  always  so  absurd.  In 
the  18th  century  the  Italian  singer 
Durastanti  was  known  as  “Mrs.,” 
and  Sutherland  Edwards  in  bis 

book,  “The  Prima  Donna,”  remarks; 
“The  English  hatl  not  at  that  time  ac- 
quired the  absurd,  habit  of  calling  foreign 
gentlemen  Monsieur,  Signor  or  Herr,  nor  of 
giving  the  title  of  Madame  even  to  English 
women.  The  folly  of  this  custom  becomes 
apparent  when  fongeneral  convenience  it  is 
found  necessary  to  designate  by  the  equiva- 
lent of  ‘Mr.’  a Russian,  a Hungarian,  or  a 

Pole.”  

Mrs.  Lease  does  not  want  many  things. 
She  only  wants  the  Government  to  tend  to 
the  banking,  the  railway  and  steamboat 
lines,  and  the  telegraphic  service.  She  would 
also  like  free  trade,  a graduated  income  tax, 
the  success  of  the  Populist  party,  woman 
suffrage,  and  a few  other  things.  Mrs.  Lease 
reminds  one  of  the  hero  of  Oliver  AVendell 
Holmes’s  little  poem  “Contentment.” 

Contemporaries  state  that  Thomas  Nast 
was  the  political  artist  of  Harper’s  Weekly 
at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Prof.  Lane’s 
song,  “The  Lone  Fish  Ball.”  Nast,  when 
the  song  was  first  heard  in  the  colleges,  had 
never  drawn  a political  cartoon  for  the 

Weekly.  

For  the  present  Bland  has  no  excuse  for 
his  belyipg  of  his  name. 

The  death  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole,  the  eminent 
Librarian,  will  be  felt  severely  not  only  in 
Chicago,  but  throughout  the  world  of  book 
lovers  and  book  students.  Dr.  Johnson  once 
gave  a famous  definition  of  a literary  drudge, 
hut  Dr.  Poole  was  more  than  an  excellent 
and  painstaking  drudge;  he  was  a man  of 
originality  of  thought,  fruitful  in  ideas.  His 
great  Index  will  be  an  enduring  monument. 

What  another  Camera  Club  in  the  city! 
No,  the  project  has  apparently  fallen  through. 
Apropos  of  this  report,  it  was  a Boston  girl 
who  referred  to  the  Boston  Camera  Club  as 
a Society  for  tiie  Misrepresentation  of  Female 
Beauty.  It  is  strange  how  many  skillful 
amateur  photographers  insist  on  accentu- 
ating all  the  sharp  points  and  rigid  lines  in  a 
woman  for  the  sake  of  “artistic  truth.” 
They  are  not  content  with  painting  Crom- 
well’s wart;  they  magnify  it. 

The  newspapers  of  Berne,  Switzerland, 
claim  that  their  canton  possesses  the  oldest 
clergyman  in  the  world,  Mr.  Chaignat,  age 
94.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  contradic- 
tion and  the  people  who  have  apparently 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  write  letters  to  a 
newspaper,  which  they  regard  as  “a  waste- 
pipe  to  their  intellect.” 

Young  Chimes  is  keeping  Lent.  He  now 
takes  his  whisky  without  seltzer. 

Critic’s  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  are  puzzled  to  tils-  : 
cover  why  51.  I’ailleron  should  have  called  his  new  play 
“Las  Cahotlns.”  Tho  word  is  not  exactly  slang,  but  un-  | 
til  tho  present  generation  it  was  applied  almost  spectfl-  j 
callv  as  the  designation  of  a strolling  player,  and  so  of  an  I 
Inferior  actor.  Modern  familiar  usage  lias  extended  its  1 
meaning  from  " mummer  ” anrl  mountebank  ” to  the 
wider  slgnlHcation  of  “charlatan,’  “Impostor."  “hum- 
bug,-’  and  “under,”  and  it  is  in  this  generic  sense  that  M. 
Paillerunhas  adopted  it.— [Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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A basking  shark  caught  the  other  day  had 
a liver  6 feet  long.  Was  he  affected  by  the 
“little,  etc.”  advertised  in  all  public  places, 
or  did  torpidity  induce  him  to  take  less  in- 
terest in  swimmers  and  life  in-general  ? 


Yvi  £ *c 

OPERA  AND 


CONCERT. 


“Lucia  di  Lammermooir”  and  the 
Symphony  Concert. 

“Lucia  di  Lammermoor’’  was  given  yester-  j 
day  afternoon  at  the  Mechanics’  Building  Audi- 
torium by  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  com- 
pany. Mr.  Mancinelli  was  the  conductor.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Lucia Xella  Melba 

Klisa  Miss  Bauermelsfcpr 

Edgartlo iL...Vi£T”' 

Enrico Bnf 

Kaliuoudo Car 

Arturo Mastrot 

As  an  ensemble,  the  cast  of  “Lucia"  y' 
day  was  far  inferior  to  any  of  the  past  ■» 
but  this  opera  is  now  chiefly  used  as  an  f 
lor  piesenting  two  famous  numbers— the  k 
I a masterpiece  of  vocal  and  draiuftti* 
idxjb 


I suns  as  tar  as  tlie  on- 
but  i he  rower  ot  the 
and  the  number  was  redo 
FTero'.’.sly. 

PM,  she  triumphed  gloriously.  Sel- 
1 suuritur  heard  in  these  davs.  when 
lump  upon  the  stage  before  they  are 
T*  the  old  insist  on  appearing  in 
Time  has  robbed  them  ot  ineir 

atv  and  the  grace,  the  disnitv  and 
■arm  of  Melba,  us  well  as  the  glory  of  her 
land  the  perfection  of  her  art.  have 
Ir  been  praised  in  me  Journal,  and  it  is 
w neces-mry  to  repeat  the  eulogy.  But 
rdav  -he  sliowe  1 in  lull  her  mastery  of 
ooal  art.  Her  performance  was  charao- 
ed  br  absolute  evenness  ot  scales,  by  the 
I t<  ions  use  of  staccatos  by  lire, thing  that 
Iniitted  unusual  limsti  in  pbrasiug.  by  sur- 
|nu«  accnracv  of  attack  in  tones  above  the 
",  by  trills  of  Perfect  mechanism  used  in  a 
hemauoaJlv  graded  cr.scondo.  by  the  con- 
nate ease  with  which  she  accomplished 
|won.lor*.  Never  was  there  auv  appear- 
|!  off  or  t ; never  was  there  a iacial  distor- 

> grimace.  The  superb  neck  of  the 
»t otueil  unconscious  ot  the  vocal  task 

1 incer.  No  wouder  that  the  audience 
| her. 

vaa  the  mad  scene  the  onlv  number  that 
BT  art  From  ner  entrance  to  the 
fact  there  were  details  that  tilled  the  uiu- 
i with  delight,  and  there  was  no  ’’ soldier- 
no  sligh  iug  of  phrases,  no  holding  back 
' mad  scone  as  though  that  weie  the  only 
i her. 

; student,  no  teacher  of  singing,  no  lover  of 
’ in*  should  neglect  the  opportunity  of  hear- 

thts  great  artist 

Lhono.  an  excellent  buffo,  was  an  accept- 
lUimondo  within  the  natural  limits  of  bis 
l>ulriche  was  wholly  inadequate  as 
loo:  bjs  vote?  was  as  a reed  shaken  by  the 
It  Vignas  often  sang  with  power, 
hla  acting  was  such  that  it 
hard  to  understand  the  infatuation 
■tci*.  un’.il  Arturo  appeared  and  furnished 
^excuse.  The  faithtul  Misi  Bauermeister 
pled  and  sympathized  with  her  mistress:  it 
[Id  oe  a pleasure  to  learn,  by  the  wav.  just  j 
many  afflicted  heroines  Miss  Baurmeisier 
l mim-tered  to  in  the  course  ot  her  useful 
operatic  lile. 

The  orchestra  and  the  chorus,  under  Mr.  Mau- 
cinaUl.  did  excellent  work. 

, The  nrogram  of  the  17th  Symphony  concert, 
given  last  evening  in  Music  Hail,  was  as  fol- 

Symnbotiie  Famasii.pie fterllos 

Ohonir  pson.  “Orpheus  " Ll»/.t 

KmartnsWn  i i Glinka 

Jrrture.  •*  Kousslau  amt  Lmhnlta  " Glinka  ] 

[After  the  tire  and  the  fury,  the  red  pepper  and 
pe  fireworks  of  me  ooeras  of  the  week,  the 
Jrmpbonr  audience  might  well  have  been 
leased  with  someliing  cooling,  something  re- 
(eshing,  something  green.  The  progXm  of  the 
eek  before  might  well  have  served  as  an 
llldoti-.  But  hero  wsa  a program  of  the  wildly 
— ntic  school. 

doub.lul  whether  it  is  a good  thing  to 
a program  devoted  exclusively  to  cla*s- 
|tu  music  .o-cailedi  or  exclusively  10  the 
nantlc  »chooL  v junicinus  mixture  of  num- 
l tli.it  ro  .trust  is  better  calculated  to  fix  the 
Minn  and  even  points  musical  moral. 

[■*  frrc.it  symohonv  of  Berlioz  totters  con- 
y between  the  sublime  aud  the  ridiculous. 
b no  use  denying  its  power,  its  imagina- 
•irit.  its  wonderful  instrumentation ; it  is 
useless  to  deny  that  there  are  ciivarv 
h»s  in  the  work.  How  seldom  do 
,imd  one  large,  beautiful,  spontane- 
lemo  in  the  works  of  Berlioz.  His 
are  generally  brought  into  tho  world  by 
of  the  CsemriM  operation.  But  tho 
I to  Hie  scaffold  coukl  not  have  been  writ- 
|y  anybody  but  the  great  Frenchman, 
portions  of  this  srmplionv  may  ds'1  or 
but  this  number  must  be  immortal  for 
a'ic.  onearthly.  demoniac  spirit. 

Wiz''a  "Orpheus”  reminds  one  of  the  legend 
ft  Oni'eu-,  the  nr-t  wandering  giver  of  ro 
su  in  Thrace,  was  torn  in  pieces  liualiv  hy 
women  who  heart  the  concerts.  Often- 
eb's  treatment  of  the  myth  is  not  as  preten- 
Jtts:  and  It  is  a masterpiece  of  fun  and  jingle; 
B wittie-t  lines  of  the  iibrett  st  Hector 
mieux  are  dull  saws  compared  with  file  sol- 
n unconscious  humor  of  Liszt’s  hilalutiii 
|l«ce  to  hi-  mu-n  . 

.oka’s  deiU'Ufal  jig  is  always  welcome, 
(.overture  to  the  opera  that  is  now  regarded 
pis  countryman  as  far  more  national  tnan 
I Life  for  the  Czar  ’ is  theatre  music:  it  is 
Tner  of  special  interest  nor  of  such  line  work- 
f‘*bip  ss  to  warrant  its  introduction  on  a 
' ly  couc  *rt  stage.  Any  one  of  me  belter 
:or  Auberur  Rossini  would  be  more 
. i *uch  an  occasion. 

1ifra,,‘  °,..n‘‘xt  Saturday’s  concert  will 

► llow-:  Mozart  s Over  urc,  ••  Marriage 
ro.  Beethovens  Symphony  No.  4 • 
Kohn  s Overture.  ’’ Hebrides;”  .Schit- 
UTerlure.  scherzo  and  Finale. 

■ Philip  Hals. 


mm.u  (18 iomTT. - 

as  an  extraordinary  scene  at  the 
other  night.  During  the  waits, 
i omen  crowded  each  oilier  franti- 
iey  made  their  way  toward  a box. 

box  was  a rude  affair,  a sort  of 
closure,  as  is  seen  at  cattle  shows 
ly  towns,  for  the  consiiictious  setting 
prize  sheep  or  a calf  of  fine  breed, 
giants  wore  exposed  to  the  gaz<  of 
Inder-.  The  men  and  women  who 

upcctlon  of  Emma  Calve,  wlio 


(hi 


all  eyes 

tOdience 
either  cou 

n.  Dur 


Calve  I-  a public  cliar- 
■a  singer.  When  site  is 
Id  have  reason  to  coin- 
not  turned  on  her.  But 
as  one  of  the  analcncc. 
lor  desired  such  frank 
ich  wait  she  w as  looked 
ort  range,  as  though  she 
ir  planet.  Opera  glasses 
people  wriio  could  liavc 
tiding  an  arm.  These 
were  well  dressed  and  ap- 
ot  their  right  mind. 

tir.cn  t? 


Yet  shell  an  exhibition's  only- an  instance 
of  the  animal  curiosity  to  know  everything 
possible  about  a celebrated  man  or  woman. 
Thackeray  declared  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  blacked  Shakspeare’s  shoes  and 
have  run  on  his  errands.  Alexander  Smith 
wished  that  he  could  have  been  the  waiter  at 
tho  ‘‘Mermaid’’  and  stood  behind  Shak- 
speare’s chair;  and  he  envied  the  damsel 
who  brought  Lamb  tl  e spirit-case  and  the 
hot  water.  But  these  are  instances  of  (lie 
overwhelming  love  and  admiration  felt  by 
men  of  brain  for  famous  authors.  The  cu- 
riosity was  not  idle,  vain,  vulgar. 

Charles  Snntley  in  his  Memoirs  givos  some 
amusing  examples  of  the  ordeal  to  which  ho 
was  subjected  in  this  country  about  20  years 
ago.  One  newspaper  discovered  that  he  was 
fond  of  rambling  about  New’  York,  and  it 
published  a statement  that  lie  walked  from 
the  Battery  to  Central  Park  every  morning 
before  breakfast.  Another  got  hold  of  a re- 
mark made  in  jest  and  informed  its  readers 
that  " Santley  says  squash  pie  is  the  best 
thing  to.  sing  on  lie  knows  1 ” And  Santley 
is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  whom  absurd 
stories  are  told.  This  publicity,  however 
annoying  it  may  be,  is  nothing  to  intense 
personal  inspection. 

What  did  these  people  expect?  Did  they 
think  that  the  singer  would  wear  some  extra- 
ordinary costume?  Did  they  hope  to  hear  hgfoi 
sing  to  her  companions  in  the  box?.  Dio1^ 
they  wish  to  use  the  mind  as  a kodak  and 
retain  an  everlasting  impression?  And, 
pray,  what  sort  of  an  idea  does  the  singer 
now  entertain  concerning  the  polish  and  the/ 
breeding  of  the  modern  Athenians  of 
America?  \ 

It  is  not  likely  that  all  were  deliberately 
bent  on  staring  Calv6  out  of  countenance.  In 
a crowd  there  is  contagion.  There  is  a fol- 
lowing of  a leader.  There  is  tiie  desire  to 
see  what  one’s  neighbor  wishes  to  see.  What- 
ever excuse  may  be  offered  for  the  conduct 
of  the  crowd,  Mrs.  Calve  has  good  occasion 
to  regard  the  1st  of  March,  1894,  as  a me- 
morable date. 

V>vc  k T- f Y 

MUSIC. 
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THE  OPERA. 


The  Operatic  Concert  at  Mechanics’ 
Building  Auditorium— The  Triumph 
of  Melba  and  Plancon. 

Members  of  tbe  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau 
Opera  Company,  with  tho  full  orchestra,  pave  a 
concert  ia<t  evening  in  Mechanics’  Building 
Au  itorium.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  “ Tannlueuser” Wagner 

Cavatlne,  “Ange  du  Paradis”  (Mlreille) Gounod 

Mr.  Maugulere, 

Romance,  “L’Etoile  dn  Nord” Meyerbeer 

Mr.  Plancon. 

Grande  Vftlse  I)e  Dlnovah,  "Shadow  Song”..  .Meyerbeer 
Mrs.  Klgrld  Arno  Ids  on. 

Prelude.  "The  Deluge  ” Saint-Saens 

‘•Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  Scherzo Mendelssohn 

"Sweet  Bird  ’’ Handel 

Mrs,  Melba. 

Rlmnsodie  Ilungrolse,  No.  2 Liszt 

ballet  music  from  "laora  dl  Provenza” L.  Mancinelll 

First  time. 

a.  “ Danse  of  tho  Goddesses  ’’—Andante  e tempo 

dl  Valse  lento. 

b.  "Danse  of  tbe  Nine  Muses ’’—Tempo  di 

Gavotta. 

r.  Scherzo  finale  allegro  brlllante. 

Aria — "Ah!  mon  fils  Prophet” Meyerbeer 

...  Miss  Guercla. 

> o rapid  und  I.leoostod,  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde  ” 

. _ W agner 

The  1 wo  Grenadiers  ” Schumann 

Mr.  Plancon. 

"be  8a ran  Rose” Arditl 

Mrs.  Melba. 

, Coronation  March— "The  Prophet” Meyerbeer 

This  concert  cave  great  pleasure  to  a very 
) rge  audience.  Kach  singer  was  recalled,  the 
. scherzo  Irom  MancmeJ S’s  ballot  music  was 
'‘;l’  :‘t  d.  and  tho  simtintr  of  Mrs.  Melba  and 
-Mr.  Plancon  aroused  wild  c‘nthusia-!m. 

Mr.  Maugub;re  Bliowed  an  aitrCnable  voice  and  / 
crood  train imr  in  an  air  of  Gounod  without  uar- 
Kl?  lHtinction.  Mrs.  Amo  Id  son  saner  the 
Shadow  Song'  delightfully.  It  was  the  first 
opportunity  she  has  had  to  »ii  p av  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  her  ari.  Miss  Guorcia  appealed  to 
the  .-ye  r.itii  r than  to  the  card 
M'  lha  saint  the  “Sweet  Bird”  from  “Allegro 
an  I t enaaaro.”  to  describe  the  performa  ire 
would  he  merely  to  repeat  the  words  of  uu-  1 
stinted  praise  awarded  this  remarkable  ntiicor 
in  the  .Journal  of  Friday  and  Sunday.  She  was 
olieered  toth’-echo.  and  in  rosoonso  -ho  repoat- 
oU  the  cadenza  and  then  she  irave  another  bird 
some.  It  I am  not  mistaken  tbe  waltz  bv  Ardlti 
was  written  originally  for  Patti ; hut  the  com- 
poser may  well  rejoice  at  the  ihouvln  of  its 
I coming  from  the  mouth  of  V'oiba.  I,ate  as  was 
tee  hour,  the  audience  would  not  ho  satisfied 
unt  ] it  heard  the  waltz  a second  i lm  • 

Mr.  I'lancon  sane  the  air  ■(>  Happy  I), y,  of 
Joy,  the  I S ir  s romance  Irom  "The  Star  of  the 
.North,  and  In  response  to  furious  applause  ho 
aavo  i aur,  h ’ les  Kameaux.”  Jiut  his  srreatest 
trlumpn  was  the  inieroretatiou  of  "The  two 
Grenadiers,  in  which  iioollltv  of  voice  sur- 
prising art  and  dramatic  spirit  combined  to 
r the  audience  to  a lilsrh  pitch  of  excite- 
inem.  \i  hen  I'lancon  sang,  the  grenadiers  of 
I “line  and  S h inn  inn  stood  on  the  <tajre  the  in- 
carnation 01  devotion  to  the  (treat  Emperor. 

I he  orchestra  selections  were  well  played 
under  the  spirited  and  intelligent  direction  of 
Mr  .dancirielli,  who  shared  the.  duty  of  conduct- 
ing ti  e different  "umber,  with  his  able  coi- 
oaaue  Mr.  Ley i(tnanl.  iho  latter  conducted 
Hie  »« l et  music  (rein  Mr.  ManciiielH’s  oi-era 
Isora.Jl  Prorenza,”  which  was  first  produced 
at  Lmozna  in  October.  1884-  Che  music  is 
ruler  in  its  inatruinnnt»ti,n  than  in  pure  : 

musnr.J  Ihou'ht;  Inn  the  aavot.e  l»  piquant. 

and  the  fcaerzo  is  bnl  / ,,g*  1 1 , 

‘7  f*nn.ir  Hulk. 


A Good  Performance  of 
Meyerbeer’s  “ Huguenots.” 

The  Fourth  Act  Awakens  the 
Customary  Enthusiasm. 


Keasons  for  the  Decay  of  Meyer- 
beerian  Interest. 


"The  Hueuenots”  was  given  last  evening  at 
the  Mechanics’  Building  Auditorium  by  the 

Abbey.  Schoeffel  aud  Grau  Company.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Valentine Lillian  Nordica 

L’rbano Sofia  Scalchi 

lilargharlta  dl  Valois Miss  l'ettlgianl 

Conte  di  San  bris Lassallo 

Marcello  — Edouard  de  Reszke 

Conte  LM  Nevers Ancona 

Huguenot  Soldier Mastrobuono 

Tav.innes. . Cernusco 

lie  beta Vivianl 

.Mar,  re  vert Vaseliettl 

lie  Gos.e Kinaldiul 

Kaoul Jean  de  lteszke 

Although  the  cast  last  evening  was.  in  the 
main,  of  unusual  excellence;  although  the  per- 
formance, as  a whole,  was  admirable  and  at 
times  brilliant,  the  opera  Itself  seemed  often 
dull  and  tiresome,  and,  with  the  exceDtion  of 
the  duet  between  Valentine  and  Marcello,  there 
was  expectation  of  the  fourth  act  rather  than 
genuine  enjoyment  of  tne  three  that  preceded. 
It  is  true  that  Scalchi  and  Betttgiani 
were  applauded  heartilv.  Tne  former  is  a 
great  favorite,  and  it  seems  that  an  audience  is 
not  dispo.ed  to  be  critical  in  the  case  of  one 
who  in  past  years  has  given  it  pleasure.  Miss 
Pettigiaui  had  a difficult  task,  aud  at  times  she 
showed  technical  skill,  but  her  voice  was  too 
liizht  for  the  hall  and  she  was  not  always  true 
to  the  real  pitch.  Nor  was  she  the  only  offender 
in  this  last  respect,  but  tne  otherimtauces  were 
not  so  marked. 

Mrs.  Nordica  had  a tine  opportunity  to  display 
her  abilities  as  a dramatic  singer.  From  the 
vocal  standpoint,  she  was  almost  always  s itis- 
fnctory,  and  She  was  olten  admirable.  Indeed, 
she  has  seldom,  it  ever,  aopeared  here  as  a 
singer  to  greater  advantage.  But  Valentine 
should  arouse  :he  sympathy  of  the  spectator, 
ns  well  »s  the  praise  of  tho  hearer;  and  Mrs. 
Nordica  did  not  touch  the  heart.  Let  us  leave 
out  tuo  question  of  temperament;  Jet  us  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  dramatic  art  that  can  be 
taught  iu  schools.  Now,  first  ot  all,  Mrs.  Nordica 
is  self-conscious.  I do  not  use  the  word  in  an 
obnoxious  sense.  The  moment  she  is  on  the 
stage  it  occurs  to  her  that  she  must 
act  and  she  sets  herself  faithfully  to 
the  task.  Although  Nature  was  good  to 
her  and  gave  her  an  advantageous  face 
and  figure,  she  ha<  not  made  the 
most  of  her  gift*.  In  her  first  entrance  she  was 
badly  made  up,  and  she  seemed  older  than  she 
is.  As  for  her  figure,  she  is  here  equally  remiss. 
She  muves,  she  ge-ticuiates  in  lines  and  not  in 
curves.  She  walk-  as  though  she  were  ill  at 
ease.  .She  nas  little  variety  ot  facial  exuresdon 
aud  she  is  unable  to  express  in  any  otuer  man- 
ner than  by  her  voice  a deep  emo.ion.  ihe 
day  has  gone  by  when  in  dramatic  parts 
a singer  can  satisfy  fuily  by  singing,  and  by. 
singing  alone.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  ill  this  very  opera  Marguerite  de 
Valois  is  an  accomplished  actress;  as  long  as 
she  is  an  excel  eut  singer  of  roulades  and  orna- 
ments and  is  not  ab-olutely  awkward  or  dis- 
tressing to  look  upou.  the  hearer  is*content.  So 
when  the  opera  was  tir-t  given,  Dorus-Gras 
took  the  part  of  Marguerite,  hut  the 
Actress  Falcon  was  Va  eutine.  and 
such  dramatic  parts  are  stili 
called  iu  Franca  Falcon  parts.  I have  spoken’ 
thus  at  length,  and  bluntly,  concerning  Mrs. 
Nordica,  for  she  now  proposes  to  appear  ill  mod- 
ern operas  that  demand  dramatic  talent,  fshe 
has  already  the  voice  and  the  personal  equip- 
ment. Why  should  she  not  be  content  to  watt 
a year,  and  study  rigorou-ly  and  assiduously 
under  some  acknowledged  European  teacher  of 
dramatic  expression? 

Meyerbeer,  in  this  opera,  has  painted  Velas- 
quez portraits.  The  chief  male  singers  last 
night  looked  as  though  tney  had  stepped  Irom 
tile  canvas.  Berliaps  Lassalle’s  dignity  was  too 
phlegmatic,  but  tie  was  a superb  apparition,  a 
com  paniou  figure  to  Edouard  do  Heszke’s  Marcel 
and  bis  brotuer’s  Kaoui.  Ancona  as  Nevers  was 
more  i ban  sauslaclory  in  a part  that  is  too  often 
here  intrusted  lo  a suoordinate. 

i lia  vocal  and  dramatic  performance  of  the 
lie  Keszkes  and  Lassalle  is  well  known  here  and 
requires  now  no  extended  commend  tome 
Edouard  de  Iteszke’s  Marcel  is  finer  than  lus 
Mephistophetes;  and  the  Kaoui  of  his  brother, 
excellent  though  it  be.  is  inferior  to  liis  Rome  o. 
It  i-. said  that  Levassaur.  the  creator  oi  the 
part  of  Marcel,  gave  iho  part  a tinge  of  sinister 
bitterness;  and  Nournt,  the  first  Kaoui,  tells 
us  that  ic  him  the  prevailing  characteristic  . 


of  the  Huguenot  lover  was  tendornoss,  not  hero  ^ 
ism.  Edouard  de  Reszko’s  Marcel  is  the  st  m.  j 
bigoted  soldier  among  the  Philistines  ; lie  knows, 
on iv  affection  for  his  u»!i«ter  and  duty  to  tho 
God  of  ills  particular  creed.  As  thoopera  ended 
last  night  with  t.s^  love  duet,  the  audi- 

ence was  unable  lo  witness  the  sublimity 
of  the  soldier  w ho  joins  the  lovers  just  before  the 
hunters  of  tbe  1 1 uguenots  are  upon  tnem.  hut 
tins  act  was  not  necessary  as  proof  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  part  a»  conceived  by  him. 
Played  by  a losser  man.  Marcel  is  apt  to  be  a 
psalm-singing  boro,  as  unondurahte  as  the 
Landgrave  in  “Tannhaeuser,”  Wotam,  tho 
Wanderer,  or  King  Mark. 

•Jean  do  Xteszko still  show*  occasionally  traces 
of  hoarseness,  but  action  and  singing  in  the 
fourth  act  combined  to  make  his  appearance 
memorable.  In  the  struggle  between  lovo  and 
duly  li„  was  seconded  well,  but  only  vocally,  bv 
Mrs.  Nordica.  No  wouder  that  enthusiasm  and 
recalls  followed. 

Nor  is  it  po<siblo  to  speak  of  Lassalle  the 
singer,  without  warm  praise.  It  is  iruo  that 
there,  are  occasional  signs  of  a prime  that  is  just 
passed,  and  no  at  times  is  inclined  to  fiat;  hut 
absolute  puri  y of  intonation  in  heroic  roles  as 
well  as  in  sentimental  Paris  is  not  alwaya  possi- 
ble In  such  a dn.id  vaiitagoous  hail  as  tho  Aud- 
itorium. And  there  i.i  so  much  io  applaud 
in  the  display  of  skill,  musical  intelligence  and 
nmsici  J^^pirit  lathis  singer,  that  any  slight 


ration  ill  Ml  mini  «i*ays 

rilem  Tun  minor  parts  wore  taken  well,  an 
ale.  The  Pallia  win  of  poor  quality.  am!,  in- 
i the  first  oxpresrion  of  any  emotion  on  iho 
of  Mr*.  Nordlca  was  whon  she  looked  on 
%he  dancers  for  the  first  time. 

* 

• • 

But  why  did  much  of  this  music  under  favor- 
able conditions  it-orn  tiresome,  or  unmeaningly 
pompous,  or  even  trivial?  . , 

There  is  no  denying  the  great  talent  of 
Mpvorbeer,  a talent  that  iu  this^urtti  act  tvas 

But  opera  is  a thing  of  fashion.  In  one  ago 
the  subjects  are  taken  Irora  mythology,  In  an- 
other from  romantic  tales  and  legends,  in  an- 
other Iron)  demonology.  Meyerbeer  lived  m 
the  days  of  the  historical  opera  He  un- 
rolled musical  tapestry.  brilliant  with 

knights,  religions  fanatics.  Queons,  soldiers. 
The  custom  o(  his  umo  demanded  a hve-  ret- 
machlne  with  sumptuous  stage-sotting,  with 
shows  witn  ballet,  with  much  to  amuse  and 
divert.  And  it  ho  wrote  with  one  eye  on  poi- 
t rity,  he  wrote  with  the  other  directly  on  the 
public  of  his  day. 

It  is  l rue  that  Meyerbeer  paved  tbo  way  in 
creat  nuasuro  for  tlio  opera  makers  who  fol- 
lowed him.  and  bo  still  has  influence  on  them, 
as  lie  had  on  Waviv  r.  who  sneo  ed  at  him  and 
it  Helped  himself  lreeiy  ;from  his  rlcu 
oreliouso  of  musical  materials. 

But  the  men  and  the  women  of  this  genora- 
lion  soon  mow  weary  ot  a long-winded  opera. 

Wagner  made  a great  blunder  in  the  longtii  of 
his  music-dramas.  And  Wagner’s  works  are 
already  freely  cut.  _ .. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  short,  realistic  story. 
Thi-  Is  the  day  when  the  nerves  must  be  rasped 
suddenly  if  there  is  to  be  enjoyment. 

And  tnis  is  the  day  of  the  short,  realistic 

0lT'he  music  of  Meyerbeer  is  like  unto  the  three 
bottles  of  port  that  wore  once  dear  to  the  Eng- 
lish squire.  . . , 

i lie  music  of  Leoncavallo  in  tragedy  is  one 
tic i-y  draught;  iu  comedy  it  is  like  unto  the 
cocktail,  infinite,  iu  little.  His  ‘ Medici,  an 
earlier  work  than  “ Pagliacci.”  but  lately  pro- 
duced, Is  a laiiure:  and  it  is  historical  opera. 

The  people  ot  this  age  do  not  cure  for  histor- 
ical opera.  They  prefer,  apparently,  to  near 
and  see  iho  elemental  passions  ot  vagabond 
players  or  the  avenging  murder  in  a Sicilian 
village.  Such  a horrible  plot,  as  "Mala  vita, 
and  yet  a story  of  every-day  life.,  would 
not  have  been  allowed  on  the  Barn  Ooera  stage 
when  Meyerbeer  ruled  it.  And  wh  't  would  no 
have  thought  ot  the  subject  of  " 1 Pagliacci  ? 
Why,  even  "Carmen”  failed  when  i-  was  nrst 
given  in  Baris,  on  accouut  of  its  alleged  ’ im- 
morality and  brutality.” 

Fifty  years  from  now  opera  goers  will  un- 
doubtedly wonder  at  the  operatic  tasie  of  the 
public  of  1894.  vVho  can  predict  what  they 
will  then  enjoy?  Will  there  be  a still  more 
realistic  musical  drama?  Will  pantomime  he 
the  dominant  form,  as  some  think?  Or  will 
there  be  a return  to  the  serenity  and  the  Gre- 
cian beauty  of  the  great  Mozart? 

* * 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  "Mignon,” 
and  Mr.-.  Calvd  will  make  her  first  appearance 
ill  this  country  a-  the  heroine.  The  following 
will  take  part:  Mrs.  Calve'.  Mrs.  Scalcin.  Mrs. 
Nordica.  Plancon,  Carbone.  Do  Vascbetti. 
Ceruusco  and  De  Lucia. 

Philip  Hale. 

— 4 


Chickering  Hall  was  well  filled  last  evening 
at  the  seventh  concert  of  iho  l\nel-el  Qilatlel. 
The  program  was:  Beethoven,  serenade  for 

flute,  violin  and  viola  m D major,  op.  2->; 
Brahms,  quartet  in  A minor,  op.  51;  Haydn, 
quartet  ill  C major,  op.  33.  No.  3.  The  serenade, 
hin  which’  Mr.  Charles  • ole  assisted,  was  par- 
ticu  arly,  welj  receiv-d.  The  eighth  concert  will 
be  March  19.  


Would  it  not  be  well  to  lead  Mrs.  Lease 
Jiut  to  Memorial  Hall  and  let  her  read  the 
■list  of  the  fine  fellows  of  the  “upper  class” 
Kent  by  Harvard  to  the  front  in  tlie  Civil 
I War?  She  might  then  refrain  in  future 
f fropt  making  auy  unguarded  statement  about 
the  rich  who  never  smelt  powder. 

Arming  our  artillerymen  with  daggers,  in- 
stead of  pistols  and  sabres,  recalls  the  famous 
saying  about  the  nation  that  had  the  shortest 
swords. 

The  death  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Bailey  would  have 
excited  more  attention  20  or  25  years  ago. 
Humorous  paragraphing  was  then  fresh, 
and  the  comic  side  of  life  in  a New  England 
town  as  presented  by  the  Danbury  News 
man  made  thousands  laugh.  In  these  days 
of  paragraphing  only  one  in  a thousand 
readers  laughs,  and  he  is  like  the  Portuguese 
as  described  by  a sea-captain,  “A  frivolous 
people,  easily  amused.’’ 

According  to  meteorologists,  this  is  the 
first  day  of  Spring,  a season  that  lasts  93 
days,  and  is  known  in  New  England  chiefly 
I through  the  statemeuts  of  poets  and  other 
I people  of  excited  imagination.  Iu  New  Eng- 
I land  there  is  no  spring.  There  is  a sudden 
i leap  from  winter  to  summer. 

The  old  hooks  tell  us  gravely  that  our  an- 
cestors varied  their  clothing  according  to  the 
season.  In  Boston  a man  must  shift  his 
raiment  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Yesterday, 
for  example,  was  a promise  of  spring,  with 
hot  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  a discouraging 
wind.  __ 

About  this  time  expect  newspaper  lectures 
on  the  folly  of  taking  off  the  overcoat.  This 
is  also  the  time  of  the  yearly  resurrection  of 
that  old  joke  about  the  propriety  of  a fytr 
lined  duster. 

Another  harbinger  of  heated  days  was  the 
cracking  yesterday  in  a street  car  of  that 
question,  sparkling  with  humor  and  cooling 
iu  originality : *^Is  it  hot  enough  for  you  ? ” 


Mrs.  C.  P.  Stetson  asserts  that  a married 
man,  who  Is  an  artist,  should  turn  to  busi- 
ness or  day  labor,  if  ho  can  thereby  make 
more  money  and  furnish  his  wife  the  moans  | 
for  “literary  leisure.”  But  is  there  not  here  ' 
a mingling  of  selfishness  and  vanity  ? Be-  ] 
sides,  Mrs.  Stptson  argues  from  tlio  partieu-  ] 
lar  to  the  general.  The  man  she  alludes  to  > 
Js  Mr.  Stetson.  

The  gentleman  in  Now  Jersey  who  is  ere-  | 
ating  such  a stir  is  indeed  eccentric.  “ He  is 
parading  the  streets  in  a highly  excited  state 
of  mind,  with  a stout  whip  in  one  hand  and 
a double-barreled  shotgun  in  the  other;”  ho 
lights  cigars  with  $10  bills;  he  pays  an  ad- 
vanced prico  for  bank  stock.  But  the  surest 
Indication  of  abnormal  mental  action  is  the 
purchase  of  the  newspaper  of  the  town  with 
the  intention  of  publishing  morning  and 
evening  editions. 

Mr.  Scudder  of  our  town  recommends  the 
study  of  Lowell,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Haw- 
thorne and  Whittier  for  the  fostering  of 
patriotism.  It  is  a singular  and  ironical  fact 
that  Walt  Whitman,  who  spent  his  life  in 
chanting  the  value,  the  glory  and  the  duty  of 
Americanism,  and  who  is  regarded  by  for-  , 
eigners  of  critical  faculty  as  the  great  poet  , 
of  democracy,  never  suited  the  taste  of  our  j 
Boston  literary  gentlemen.  To  be  sure, 
Emerson  once  praised  him  wildly,  and  then 
grew  timid.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
just  what  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on 
Emerson  by  the  Cambridge  luminaries  to 
check  his  public  appreciation  of  Whitman. 

W’CA  7- fy 

THE  OPERA." 


The  First  Appearance  or 
Emma  Calve  as  Mignon. 

The  Difficulty  of  Arriving  at 
Decisive  Judgment. 


An  Accident  That  Threatened 
Serious  Results. 


“Mignon”  was  given  last  evening  at  the 
Mechanic^?  Building  Auditorium  liy  Hie  Abbry, 
Schoeffel  & Grai^  Company.  Mr.  Bevignani 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Mignon  (her  first  appearance  in  this  character) 

Kmitit  Calv6 

Frecierico Sofia  Seal  chi 

Filina  (first  time  as  Filina).. Lillian  N'orulca 

Lothario plancon 

Laerte Carbone 

Glarno He  Vaschettl 

Antonio Ce;  tin-co 

Guglielmo. l)e  Lucia 

The  performance  last  evening  was  in  certain 
respects  a promise  for  the  future  rather  than  a 
weli-definad  and  wholly  satisfactory  result. 

A creation  of  a strong  operatic  part  is  not  an 
affair  of  a day,  like  unto  Jonah’s  gourd. 

A woman  of  the  temperament  of  Calve  does 
not  regard  the  portrayal  of  such  a character  as 
Mlguon  as  a fixed,  invariable  quant  ty. 

And  last  evening,  besido  the  usual  anxiety 
concerning  a first  performance,  there  was  an  ac- 
cident. In  the  third  act  Calvd stumbled  and 
bad  an  ugly  fall.  They  that  knew  the  sovore  i 
surgical  ooeration  performed  on  her  some  time  j 
ago  feared  a serious  result;  and  tney  were  just]-  ! 
lied  by  the  groans  and  cries  that  followed  the 
en  lorced  lowering  of  the  curtain.  Mr.  Seymour, 
however,  soon  reassured  tlio  sympathetic  audi- 
ence, and  the  opera  was  played  to  the  finish. 

* « 

Mignon  has  excited  the  commentators  on 
Goethe’s  strange  romance,  and  analysis  and 
hifalutin  have  done  little  in  making  her  indi- 
viduality more  real.  To  many  ot  to-day  Mignon 
is  no  longer  the  creation  of  Goethe;  she 
is  the  picture  by  Ary  Scheffer,  or  the 
heroine  of  Thomas’s  opera.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  romance  that  she  is  the  Ideal,  and  a contrast 
to  the  very  practical  company  ot  actors,  or  she 
may  bo  nothing  but  " an  entrancing  and  fugi- 
tive shadow'.”  With  all  this  we  have  little  to 
do.  The  question  here  is:  Was  Calve’s  perfor- 
mance consistent,  dramatic,  emotional? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  remarkable  woman 
has  not  yet  thoroughly  mastered  her  own  con- 
ception of  thoparl;  that  last  evening  her  per- 
formance was  tentative  rather  than  the  ex- 
pression of  full  conviction. 

it  took  Thomas  himself  a long  time  to  arrange 
his  opera  to  suit  him.  Although  the  verdict  of 
critics  and  public  was  favorable  when  it  was 
first  produced  m 1866,  cuts  were  afterward 
made.  T wo  versions  were  prepared ; in  one 
Mignon  married  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Bhiloiie 
was  at  the  wedding  ; in  the  other  Mignon  died. 
Tliif  latter  version  was  prepared  partly  for  the 
Germau  market  and  partly  for  a proposed 
performance  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  as  tlio 
On^ra-Comiqe.  where  the  opera  was  brought, 
out,  did  pot  then  countenance  a tragic  finale. 
But  the  Germans  turned  their  backs  on  Goethe 
and  preferred  the  jingling  of  wedding  hells. 
Frederic  was  played  originally  by  a man,  and 
not  until  1874  did  a woman  appear  in  the 
pari.  The  gavolte.  which  sung  by  Scalohi  last 
evening  was  so  heartily  applauded,  was  added 
bv  the  composer  for  Tresbelli.  just  as  the  Sty- 
rienno  was  not  introduced  in  the  second  act  un- 
til Miss  Chanuy  took  the  place  of  Galli- Marie, 
the  original  Mignon. 

The  Mignon  of  Calve  answers  in  facial  appear- 
ance to  tlie  average  idea  of  the  character.  There 


is  the  Southern  tint:  there  are  the  large,  hunt- 
ing. melancholy  eyes  ; there  is  the  black  Tiair 
over  the  low  forehead. 


Now.  wliat  is  the  one  prevailing  emotion  in 
the  first  act?  It  is  the  deep  gratitude  for  de- 
livery from  bondage;  bound  up  with  this  is  the 
joy  of  having  a friend  after  loneliness  and  sor- 
row. Admirable,  indeed,  was  tlio  cxnre-sion 
of  sorrow  as  -he  told  Meister,  iu  broken  lines. 

f -iinni 

lenses.  mtH  view  oh.LheboiJ 
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-lew  op, me  noo 
EK,  105  Jfilkj 


1 1 er- Tol ufuT*fiTfc t or y.  Admirable,  too,  was 
oxpromuon  of  gratituto.  But  the  exhibition 
of  coquetry  that  followed  was  a false  note.  i 
Mignon  in  the  midst  of  hor  deep  gretiiude  is! 
not  likely  to  become  immediately  jealous  lie-  j 
cause  her  deliverer  chats  affablv  with  iho 
flippant  actress.  The  tugging  at  his  coat  tai  n, 
the  gestures  beckoning  him  to  hor  soemod  fal-e 
and  unduo  elaboration  in  stage  business.  In 
the  second  act  there  were  charming 
touches  in  the  detail,  but  no  vivid  impression 
now  remains  ot  tlio  scene  in  tho  obambor.  ex- 
cept the  thought  ot  the  passionate  outburst  at  . 
tlio  end.  Iho  beginning  of  tlio  third  act  was 
strong,  and  there  should  have  been  a 
heartier  recognition  of  its  power.  Then 
came  tho  accident  There  is  nothing  to 
be  said  about  tho  rest  of  the  opera  i 
except  that  Ciilvtf  acted  with  simplicity  and  ap- 
pealed most  strongly  by  the  beaulv  ot  her  faoo.  f 
How  sho  would  haue  played  tho  curt,  whether 
with  more  omotion  or  with  more  fineness  if  slip 
had  not  received  such  a shock  In  tho  third  act. 
are  questions  that  cannot  now  bo  answered. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  Halve  was  first  of 
all  a pureiv  lyric  singer,  and  before  site  wont  to 
Italy  her  acting  was  strictly  conventional. 
Now  sho  is  known  oniefly  as  an  instrument 
blown  bv  tho  lips  ot  Passion.  Her  Carmen  and 
her  Santuzza  are  remarkable  performances;  tho 
first  for  its  realistic  portrayal  of  a wanton  who, 
knowing  all  passions  oxcent  unselfish  Jovo 
keonsacool  head  and  nlays  with  the  men’s  hearts 
to  amuso  her  vanity : the  second,  for  tho  incar- 
nation on  tho  stage  of  tlio  Doirayod  peasant  who, 
through  jealousy,  bring  her  lovor  to  death  and 
herself  to  undying  remorse.  But  Mignon  is  a 
more  fantastic  character;  with  certain  peculiar 
attributes  of  the  woman  met  iu  dally 
life  there  is  something  unearthly  about  her. 
A complex  character,  truly,  difficult  to  portray; 
but  Calve’s  Mignon  at  present  has  no  definite 
form  no  marked  characteristics.  There  are 
suggestions  of  what  Calve  intends,  but  sho  (lid 
not  last  evening  put  any  one  side  of  this  charac- 
ter in  a strong  light.  There  must  be  taken  into 
account  the  nervousness  of  creating, 

as  well  as  the  inevitable  fatigue  of 
rehearsing  uo  to  the  last  moment. 

The  question  that  arises,  however,  to-day  is  not: 
Ho  you  agree  with  Calve’s  conception  of  Hie 
part?  it  i<  rather  this:  What  is  Galve’s  concep- 

tion oi  the  part?  And  if  this  question  may  he 
asked,  the  pemormance  must  have  been  in  a 
large  sense  a disappointment. 

Vocally  there  was  much  lo  praise,  although 
exceptions  could  be  fftirly  taken  to  the  delivery 
of  certain  passages.  The  familiar  "Knows’t 
Thou  the  Land”  was  sung  charmingly, 
with  ihe  vague,  w stful  melancholy  that 
becomes  it.  The  dramatic  aria  in  the 
third  act  was  delivered  with  unexaggerated  but 
moving  passion,  and  in  duet--,  as  well  as  in 
recitative  and  other  solo  work,  Calve  showed 
herself  as  a rule,  the  skillful  singer  who  re- 
gards first  of  all  the  truth  ol  the  expressiou  of 
thajtext. 

» * 

Bhiline  is  a creature  of  roulades  and  orna- 
ments, who  laughs  in  a flourish  and  coquets  in 
a trial.  The  famous  bravura  air  in  tlie  third 
net  was  sung  exceedingly  well  by  Nordlca, 
whose  work  in  the  two  preceding  acts  was  often 
excellent  and  at  time*  of  an  experimental 
nature,  as  though  she  were  not  sure  of  herself. 
Dramatically  she  was  stiff,  and  she  indulged 
i herself  in  semaphoric  gestures.  . 

De  Lucia  is  a creature  of  passion.  As  Canio, 
or  as  Don  Jr>s£,  the  fire  of  his  temperament  car- 
ries everything  before  him.  Wilhelm  Meister 
is  a walking  gentleman,  who  should  sing  cor- 
rectly and  with  a captivating  sweetness.  In 
such  a part  the  unpleasant  characteris 
lies  of  de  Lucia’s  voice  and  method,  to 
which  I have  before  this  alluded, 

, stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Still  he  acted  with 
discretion;  his  recitatives  were  delightfully 
! enunciated  and  phrased ; and  he  often  gave 

I pleasure  in  a lyric  outburst.  , 

Plai icon’s  noble  voice  and  marked  skill  were 
displayed  in  she  thankless  part  of  the  Harper, 
who  is  a good  deal  of  a bore  with  honorable  in- 
tentions. , . , , 

Tlie  minor  parts  were  taken  acceptably,  and 
the  chorus  work  in  tlie  first  three  acts  was  gen- 
erally sati-fac  ory.  Tho  orchestra  maintained 
its  deservedly  high  reputation. 

! Tins  opera  demands  imperatively  a smaller 
hall  Tlie  exotic  perfume  of  " Mignon  ” is  dis- 
sipated at  once  in  a building  like  the  Audito- 
rium. Then,  too.  the  opera  is  a steady  climiuu- 
jendo  of  interest. 

*** 

The  opera  this  evening  Will  be  Gounod’s 
'“Borneo  et  Julieite.”  The  cast  will  be  as  lol- 
ifows: 

.Juliette Emma  th  — s 

! stenhan.) Olympia  GnefWtt 

Frere  Laurent KU.  dc  Iteszite 

O.apnlet Plancon 

Mercutio Martapoura 

Tybalt Mnuzulere 

Le  Due  de  Vrone  Casielmary 

Jean  I)e  Heszlce 

Ifim-LP  Hale. 


According  to  a report  of  the  cenversation  < 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Base  Ball  Association  in  England,  the  Eng-  ! 
lish  still  regard  base  ball  as  “rounders,”  Mr. 
Knowles,  who  is  the  sort  of  enthusiast,  known 
in  America  as  a base  ball  crank,  said  that  “in 
America  a score  of  I to  0 is  considered  a fine 
game.  Here  a score  of  30  to  20  would  be 
more  satisfactory.” 

Lief  Ericson  has  been  banished,  and  he 
will  stand  in  exile  in  East  Boston.  True 
hero  or  shadowy  myth,  what  right  had  lie  to 
be  perpetuated  in  monumental  dignity  here 
in  Boston?  But  if  tlie  question  is  merely  one 
of  art,  and  the  Aldermen  wish  to  beautify  the 
city  by  removing  the  machines  now  called 
statues,  they  might  have  first  looked  in  the 
Public  Garden. 

According  to  a note,  March  7,  in  an  old 
English  calendar,  “The  earth  has  now  sev- 
eral productions  for  our  gratification,  if  we 
stoop  to  gather  and  examine  them.”  The  . 
most  appropriate  of  these  productions  at  j 
present  is  quinine. 

Now  that  the  Court  has  decided  that  a jury  I 
cannot  drink  anything  to  lest  its  tendency  | 
to  intoxicate  about  tlie  only  possible  pleas-  | 
ure  lias  been  taken  away  from  the  twelve 
good  and  true  prisoners  in  a box. 

I De  Lucia’s  pictures  are  selling  like  wild 
fire.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  there  are  any 
more  to  be  had.  He  lias  the  hearts  of  the 
girls,  as  well  as  tlie  hands  and  voices  of  the 
Boston  public,  and  when  tlie  season  is  ’ 
no  one  will  be  remembered  with  t’ 
throbs  excited  by  tlie  name  of  ' 


tho  new  Treraont  Temple 
^rmn  chewing  tobacco.  Many 
"t-  horse  will  prance  and  paw  the 
F5en  he  hears  the  edict.  But  there  aro 
ftu'C.  addicted  to  the  moderate  use  of  plus 
nr  fine-cut.  who  give  no  outward  tokens  of 
Ihicotian  delight  and  are  not  a nuisance  to 
|their  neighbors.  .Vs  they  do  not  betray  their 
offence,  how  are  they  to  be  discovered? 
gust  the  politicians  take  a solemn  oath  on 
Bring  the  hall,  or  will  they  be  searched 
investigating  committee? 

iany  one  noticed  that  the  warm  weather 
^>ut  people  that  apparently  live  here 
i not  been  seen  during  the  winter? 
f hibernation  in  Boston? 


A Performance  of  Unusual 
3Iusical  Excellence. 


["  liom'!0  and  Juliet”  was  sung  in  French  last 
gening  at  li  e Mechanics’  building  Auditorium 
T the  Abbey.  SchoofT»:l  and  Grau  Company. 
ler«  was  a very  large  audience.  Mr.  Man- 
lelll  conducted.  J ho  cast  was  as  follows,- 

1^-"" * Sinm 

Deirlcbe 

'j,  w * , Mar  .A  ponra 

F HomA :tie^  CsiUdmary 

1 •, Jean  lie  Ueizke 

As  this  opera  was  givon  last  week' with  great 
acceas,  there  is  no  need  now  ot  extended  com- 
jenc  Jean  de  iV-stko  was  in  better  toko,  and 
-*-1"  performance  of  Romeo  was  most  ad**  Sable, 

roca  |y and  dramatically.  Perhaps  his  form’ 

nee  of  the  Cid  In  Maasenet’s  opera  is  lobler 
ceot  w ork,  but  I hare  never  hal  tht  a-ure  ; 
-elng  hint  in  that  role.  Of  the  parts  e ha9  - 
in  tnla  city,  Romeo  Is  undoubtedly  the  I 
ted  to  display  in  ftfll  the  many  charsc-  j 
that  have  given  him  so  enviable  a 
i )’>  the  list  of  hero-tenon. 


Fn  saving  in  money  and  strength  such 
tion  would  bring  with  it,  it  wo  could 
j w the  example  of  the  people  of  Lucoino- 
Ja  proviuce  iu  Russia,  who,  according  to 
tuinus,  “ lie  fast  asleep  as  dead  all  winter. 
,ii  the  27tli  of  November,  like  frogs  and 
Hows,  benumbed  with  cold,  but  about 
24th  of  April  in  the  spuing  they  revive 
[gain,  aud  go  about  their  business.”  What 
prisive  thumbs  could  be  pointed  at  gas  men, 
j>al  men,  plumbers,  and  all  other  natural 
nemies  of  the  race! 

But  perhaps  you  say  the  above  tale  is  only 
a traveler's  lie.  Is  not  snow  a comparatively 
warm  garment?  Does  it  not  protect  the 
earth?  Remember,  too.  the  case  of  Elizabeth 
Woodcock,  who,  in  1799,  was  caught  in  a 
[ snow  storm.  A weak  woman,  she  was  a 
prisoner  under  the  snow  for  eight  days  and 
nights.  One  single  pinch  of  snuff  was  the 
only  substitute  for  food  during  the  time, 
“ and  this,  she  found  to  her  sorrow,  had  lost 
its  puugency.”  • * 

The  Vegetarian  Banquet-  given  lately  in 
ew  York  was  by  no  means  the  lirst.  In 
f*53  a *'  Temperance  Banquet  ” was  given  at 
letropolitan  Hall.  New  York,  at  which  the 
presiding  genius  was  Miss  Lucy  Stone.  Veg- 
‘tables  and  water  were  served  freely  to  men 
vho  paidSl  and  to  women  who  paid  50 cents, 
j fhe  banquet  opened  with  a “Song  of  Grace-” 
mug  by  the  Amphinn  : , 

" Lo,  the  world  is  rich  in  blessings! 

Thankful  all,  I f is  praise  repeat; 

“Every  herb,  and  each  tree  yielding, 

Seed  and  fruit  shall  be  our  meat.’ 

Nature’s  banquet,  pure  and  peaceful, 

E--*  Is  *a  feast  of  reason/ too;  * * 

Every  healthful  sense  delighting,  f 
Ever  changing,  ever  new.”  /* 

What  is  this?  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Kip- 
ling  can  bear  the  thought  of  tearing  himself 
away  from  his  beloved  Brattleboro’  for  a visit 
to  the  Bahamas  and  then  a trip  to  England? 

It  was  remarked  by  some  that  Plancon 
wore  gloves  when  he  sang  at  the  Sunday 
night  concert.  Other  countries,  other  cus- 
toms. At  afternoon  concerts  iu  Paris  male 
liiiiecers  or  players  are  in  full  evening  dress. 
Vucl  we  are  assured  by  tho  Gaulois  that  no 
male  spectator  of  taste  now  dares  to  show 
himself  at  a Paris  theatre  without  being 
gloved.  The  fashionablo^gloves  are  pearl 
Vgray,  with  or  without  ua.  brai  ding 

Two  base  ball  games  out  of  three  between 
Harvard  and  Yale  will  give  excitement 
^enough.  There’s  no  use  in  pwlonging  the 
agony.  - ' 

An  English  newspaper  has  just  discovered 

ttiat  Paderewski  is  a fine  linguist.  . “lie 
speaks  Polish,  Russian,  Sclavish,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Tinglish— r-id  a iictle 
.American.” 

■ ' 7 1 — ; — ‘ - 

'OPERA  AND  DRAMA. 


The  Repetition  of  Gounod’s 
“Romeo  and  Juliet," 


Edouard  do  Reszko  last  ovenlngdid  not  roly  so  I 
much  on  tho  bruto  strength  ot  his  enormous 
voice.  In  his  first  scene  hu  delivery  of  the 
linos  lacked  the  unctiousness  and  iho  finesse 
„„ 1 liV'00";,  wl,°  sane  the  part  last  week,  nut 
his  oollB»i.10r  i .4°  Reszics  surpassed 

ms  oollentrue  in  oontifical  diirnltv  In  the 

eroa?eratt«ntJ'H  ?ha,mb'!r-  <'o  Rsszko' showed  a 
S ®at”attent,onto‘1-t‘‘i‘-  more  carolul  plirus- 
*:re*t'‘r  retard  for  dynamics  than  in 
his  previous  appearances  hero  this  so  ison. 

A .-~^mes  h *s  nover  appeared  hero  to  such 
dramatic  advantage  as  last  evening.  As  Mar- 
(ruorite,  she  lias  not  advanced;  as  Juiet  she  has  1 
*"aa°  lS£rke,a  durimr  the  last  two 

plays  ""ith  more  freedom;  her  emn- 
elmfriv  1 “81  80  I>;l|Dabl>'  and  arti  nctaliv 

delie hVtn  was  always  as  JuWftWj'l 

“"‘‘X™  3 6 eye-  evon  w,'en  slid  moved  in 

acfs°withn<E  conventional  grooves.  Now  she  | 
sha.ui,  ? 0l.V‘r  s.Pmt  all<1  understanding  ! 

'hows  the  effect  of  vocal  indisposition*  ! 
* ,4  hnr  st>y  here.  "he  has  not  been  in 

dm  l ^ Occasional  evidences  of  this  wenk- 
neS'  did  not  mar  seriously  a performance  that 
<a'1j,KhtJ  ‘A  wo»bd  be  easy  lo 
a lonir  winded  and  Plutarchian  compari- 
|°!V between  Melba  and  Karnes  in  this  one  part. 
But  °f  Wl,at  profit  would  such  a comparison 
be.  You  may  —say  easily  that  Melba  is 
the  better  singer,  that  the  physical 

charm  aud  fragrance  of  Eames  lend 
iliemselves  sympathetically  to  Juliet; 

hut  why  not  simply  say  that  each  of  these 
women  gave  rare  pleasure  in  Gounod’s  opora? 

V '!y  sll°uld  the  teud  sung  by  Gounod  ba  car- 
ried  across  tho  footlights?  Let  us  remember 
the  famous  speech  of  Mercutio. 

Still,  as  a matter  of  record,  these  facts  may  be  I 
of  interest.  Karnes  made  her  debut  at  the  Paris  I 
Opera  as  Juliet,  March  13,  1889,  and 

,„6 6 Kelz  »?  ,anf*  Martapoura  were  then  ! 

? 1 p cast.  Meliias  first  appearance  at 

8U  18^m  n/aDel\  Was  u>  “Hamlet”  May 
».  1889,  and  she  was  first  heard  there  ; 

nS,J,lMl)^lNiOV'  4,of  the  same  year.  I understand 
that  Melba  s performance  last  week  with  Jean  de 
Reszlte  was  the  52 J.  Eames  made  lmr  first  ap 
ls92aUC6  bere  iu  1503(011  as  Juliet  March  16. 

Plancon  did  not  sing  the  part  of  Capulet 
last  evening,  , to  the  unfeigned  regrotot  hismany 
admirers.  The  minor  parts  were  filled  as 
I nrst  performance,  and  with  tho 

1 notable  exception  of  Capulet  they  were  filled 

eon’tSPh8?  A ♦ V16  chorus  and  the  orchestra 
contr.buted  to  the  great  success  of  the  evening, 
K,?„r°.rk  J}10  OrChesira  being  of  l-areexcel- 

b-iice,  under  the  intelligent  and  lemperamen  tal 
direction  of  Mr.  Mancinelli.  | 

it  was  indeed,  a most  excellent  performance. 
Applause  was  frequent  and  unbounded.  The 
Xef,^S.er®iWere  je°al led  again  and  again, 
ana  the  applause  often  developed  into  enihu- 
siasm. 

*•  n 

cV1,11  >e  sung  this  afternoon  at  21 
LuMa^he  casl  ' Arnolasou-  Aoco>'a  “b  de 
1 he  opera  ibis  evening  will  be  “Semirn 

Keszkoiu’thec^st^-  Soalcbi  au<1  d° 

Philip  Hale. 


The  first  performance  of  Mignon  by  Calv6 
was  tried  literally  on  a dog. 


In  Berlin  the  unsolicited  and  unwelcome 
performance  of  a baud  or  an  organ,  outside 
the  door  of  a citizen,  is  regarded  as;  an  out- 
rage, upon  tho  public  peace,  and  is' treated 
accordingly.  We  are  a more  patient  people. 

What  absurd  stories  are  told  concerning 
tlie  feuds  between  the  leading  members  of 
the  opera  company.  It  lias  been  alleged  that 
Melba  would  gladly  assassinate  Calvd,  aud 
that  the  latter  would  willingly  strew 
powdered  glass  on  the  former’s  food.  Now 
tiie  fact  is  that  the  tv^o  women  are  war© 
friends,  and  each  admires  the  peculiar  genius 
of  the  other. 


People  of  leisure,  hearing  that  a singer 
like  Melba  gets  $1000  a performance,  some- 
times figure  the  worth  of  an  air  or  even  a 
long-continued  trill.  This  is  not  a new  trick. 
Stephen  Storace,  the  singer,  when  he  was  a 
young  lad  was  so  astonished  toward  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  that  Bastardini  received 
50  guineas  for  singing  a song,  that  he  calcu- 
lated the  value  of  each  note  at  4s.  lOd.  But 
the  guinea  was  worth  much  more  in  his  day. 

It  appears  that  a new  cereal  preparation 
is  called  “Cestus.”  The  appropriateness  of 
the  title  is  left  in  doubt.  Is  this  bread  a belt 
for  the  waist?  Is  it  to  be  eaten  by  brides 
only?  Or  does  its  weight  recall  the  contriv- 
ance of  bull-hide  thongs,  loaded  with  strips 
of  iron  and  lead,  wound  round  the  hands  of 
Roman  boxers? 


Cook,  the  coach,  Bobs  up  serenely. 

A story  is  now  going  the  rounds  and  it 
pretends  to  freshness,  but  is  there  not  an 
echo  of  former  laughter  when  it  is  repeated? 
At  any  rate,  here  is  the  tale.  An  English- 
man said  to  a Boston  girl : “ What  do  you  do 
with  ail  your  vegetables  in  the  United 
States?”  She  replied:  “Weeatall  we  can 
and  we  can  what  wo  can’t.” 


Some  complain  because  the  “Meister- 
singer”  is  not  in  the  local  operatic  reper- 
toire. In  New  York  this  opera  by  Wagner 
drew  the  smallest  house  of  the  season. 

Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis  advised  his  hearers 
the  other  night  to  dress  “in  relation  to  the 
seasons.”  hut  what  aro  you  to  do  when 
four  seasons  come  in  one  and  the  same  day? 

The  doctor  added  that  pleasant  expression 
was  obtained  by  kindly,  pleasant  thoughts. 
Unfortunately,  experience  is  against  him. 
The  sinilip-.ieiiXn-jML>  as  described  by  Sliaks- 
peare,  «*•  , Uu^^|fiiratiea!,  blood-curdling 
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Ificrous  heart  may  be 
A clean  shave,  too, 
acial  amiability. 


How  many  copies  Tit  this  country  consti- 
tute an  edition  of  a novel?  In  England  the 
rates  are  as  follows : 250  for  a three  volume, 
1000  for  afi-shilling  novel  and  5000  for  a shil- 
ling novel. 

The  great  comfort  of  tho  night  electric  cars 
between  Allstou  and  Cornhill  leads  one  to 
ask  why  are  not  all  cars  so  heated  in  severe 
weather. 

While  vegetarians  dine  together  in  this) 
country  and  thump  their  chests  aud  show! 
their  muscles,  writers  on  the  other  side  <ot 
the  Atlantic  declare  that  the  nation  which 
eats  the  most  meat  is  the  strongest. 
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“SEMI  RAM  IDE.” 


The  Stale  and  Tiresome 
Opera  of  Rossini 


ilelba  as  the  Potent  Queen  of 
Babylon. 


Arnoldson  Substituted  for  Calve 
dn  "Carmen,” 


Semiramide”  was  sung  last  evening  at 
Mechanics’  Uuildine  Auditorium  by  the  Abbey,- 
Schoeffel  & Grau  company.  Mr.  Mancinelli 
was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was  as  follows- 
Semiramide wPihi 

i drren  o : ‘ ' ; ; ; .* ; .*; ; ; ; ; ; ; 

OrnP'bradl  V1,’° Vaehetil 

Ro<fiini  once  wrote  a masterpiece,  the  finest 
example  of  its  species  in  the  history  of  opera, 
but  its  title  i*  “ iho  Barber  of  Seville/’  not 
**  Semirami  le.M 

Why  did  Melba  appear  in  the  dull  musical 
story  of  the  Babylonian  Queen?  she  never 
s:»n'£  in  it  in  Kurore,  to  tho  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion. i ho  part  is  not  in  these  days  of  realism 
and  intensity  a thankful  one.  and  vocally  it  is 
Ejateful  ft*  Ihicia.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  oumiramide  ” was  put  on  the  staare  to 
ouiitre  hcalcni.  ior  as  Arsace  she  appears  to  be  t 
advantage.  It  is  a pity  that  Melba  is  nor-  heard 
here  m either  ’*  Kigmetio  ” or  “ Hamlet.” 
lo  say  that  Melba  is  not  suited  vocal ly  or 
dramatically  to  the  part  of  Semiramis  would  be 
absurd,  if  one  only  remembers  the  list  of  her 
predecessors.  The  first  was  (Jolbran.  Rossini’s 
wife,  a mezzo-soprano.  I hen  there  was  a tim  j 
when  n was  believed  that  the  wicked  Queen 
must  be  played  by  a woman  of  tragic  force, 
with  a heavy  figure,  a vo  c > of  largo  calibre, 
and  a suspicion  of  a moustache ; for  was  not 
Semiramis  a fierce  warrior,  an  accomplished 
civil  engineer  and  an  ingenious  assassin? 
When  Bosio  assumed  the  role,  failure  w»a 
Prophesied  because  her  nature  was  “too  tender 
and  gentle.”  llien  there  wa«  a period  when 
bemiramis  was  likened  unto  Cleopa  ra,  to  t>« 
represented  by  a lithe  woman  of  sensuous 
charm.  To-day  “semiramide”  is  a long 
winded  machine  for  tho  introduction  of  a 
Rond  soprano  solo,  dear  to  lovers  of  operatic 
| concerts,  aud.  two  duets  for  roprano  and 
contralto,  i’hfl  opera  is  practically  a concert. 
The  overture  is  applauded,  as  it  was  last  night. 
The  numbers  referred  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
wnon  they  are  well  suner.  The  other  tur.e« 
sound  pretty  much  alike.  Tho  characters  wan- 
der about  the  stage;  lie  ghost  of  Nmus  is  rained 
bv  a dance  tune;  and  nobo  ly  pretends  to  under* 
stand  what  it  is  all  about,  and  nobody  really 
cares. 

Bravo  singers  appeared  as  Semiramis  before 
Melba.  i‘asia,  Orisi,  Sontag,  Tiiiens,  Bosio,  do 
la  Grange  Patti— the  list  is  long.  Some  acted; 
others  sang;  a few  combined  action  and  song. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  most  accomplished 
tragedian  in  these  days  could  pui.iiie  into  tho 
dry  bones;  for  the  o^era  is  as  dead  as  Ninus 
himself.  The  music  is  made  in  an 
old-fashioned  mould:  there  is  no  dra- 

matic wedding  of  music  to  text; 
the  text  itself  is  dull,  and  above  ail  there  is  not 
one  touch  of  humanity  in  the  wont ; there  ia 
liot  one  drop  of  red  blood.  The  cry  of  Arnold  in 
“ William  Tell”  when  lie  remembers  Matbilde 
is  worth  the  whole  of  this  unmeaning  bombast, 
iSemiramide “ is  a corpse  bedecked  with 
roulades  and  trills. 

Forty  odd  composers  did  their  best  to  immor- 
talize in  opera  (lie  Queen  of  whom  old  Hey. 
wood  said,  ” It  is  an  open  question  whether  she 
was  more  renowned  for  her  brave  and  magnan- 
imous exploits,  or  notorious  for  her  ignoble  aud 
infamous  actions.”  Would  the  story  of  her 
achievements  and  horrid  vices  serve  a tnude- 
m >kor  of  to-day?  1 uoubt  it.  We  aro  more  in- 
terested iu  t he  mimic  joys  and  woes  of  common 
every  dav  liie:  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  ex- 
plore Babylon,  iNinevek  or  Borne  for  an  operatic 
subject. 

Not  one  of  thoso  composers  of  “ Semiramide  ” 

Is  remembered  to-day  by  one  passionate  tune 
sung  by  iho  woman  whose  whole  life  was 
swayed  by  passion.  There  is  more  genuine 
minlc  in  the  speech  put  by  Swinburne  in  -her 
mouth  than  that  imagined  by  the  opera  makers. 

“ I am  the  queen  Semiramis. 

The  whole  world  and  the  sea  that  la 
In  tadhlon  like  a chrysopras. 

The  noise  of  all  men  laboring, 

'Hie  priest’s  mouth  tired  through  thanksgiving. 

The  sound  of  love  In  Ihe  blood's  pause, 

The  strength  of  love  In  tho  bloou’s  heat, 

All  these  were  east  beneath  my  feet 
I And  all  found  lesser  than  1 was.” 

i Hero  is  rhythm  ; here  is  color;  here  issplendoi 
in  the  expression  of  a woman  arrogant  of  her 
beauty.  How  cold  and  gray  Ro»smi’s  music  is 
after  the  reading  of  such  lines.* 

<* 

« * 

Nor  is  there  much  to  bo  said  about  the  per. 
forrnance.  Melba,  of  the  golden  voice  and  fault- 
less ai  t,  sang  as  though  she  were  i 21  a concert. 
Scalchi  was  the  same  a*  over,  a favorite  oi 
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I tho  public.  Naturo  wave  licr  a ^moble 
'organ  and  wiili  th«t  tlte  slmrnr  sftuwa 
I nniueiil  Now  the  voice  shows  the  tooth  oi  i line. 

: Edouard  do  Keszko  went  throuich  nis  vooti  ox- 
ercises  laithfullv.  aspirating  lr  ely.  and  show- 
log  at  times  n manly  indifference  10  the  legato 
expected  by  Kouini.  l et  us  be  ium.  The  pait 
of  Assur  bristles  with  difficulties;  the  peculiar 
style  that  tits  it  is  raroiy  cultivated  in  tlieso 
days,  and  it  is  said  that  Kossim  could  only  en- 
dure the  performance  of  the  base  who 
created  the  cart,  although  admtrable 

I singers  appeared  as  As,ur  af  erward, 

I during  the  composer's  life  time.  O.-iailemary 
I showed  the  intelligence  oi  the  long  tr.ed  and 
'experienced  sinner,  lliere  nave  been  worse 
Mrenos  and  Ninuses  on  our  local  maze.  In 
mceried  numbers  the  duel  voices  did  not 
bend.  The  chorus  was  satisfactory,  and  Mr. 
kancinelli  conducted  with  as  great  pains  as 
^■louuh  the  periormanc  t weie  the  nrst.  there 
ITas  a very  large  audience,  and  the  principal 
lsingers  were  applauded  heartily. 

I It  is  a pity  that  the  resources  of  such  a re- 
Imarkable  oompauy  should  he  wasted  on 
>"  bemiramide.”  t t 

* » 

Mrs.  Calv€  was  unable  to  appear  at  the 
matinee  yesterday  afternoon,  on  account  of  t ie 
accident  that  beloll  her  lit  . .vlurnon.  and  Car- 
men was  sucg  by  Mrs.  btgrid  Aruoldsou. 

*% 

The  opera  this  oveninr  will  bo  “Lohengrin." 

Mr.  Mancin -Hi  will  conduct,  ihe  cast  will  be 
as  follows: 

Krederico  ill  Telramondo kStHron 

tiESX 

Philip  Hale. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presbyterian 
sloop  Willie  will  never  be  a case  of  Willie  on 
the  beach. 


This  trouble  in  the  Palmer  choir  reminds 
one  of  the  famous  revolt  in  Hardy’s  “Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree.” 


That  was  a graceful  tribute  naid  Augusto 
1 Rotoli  by  his  visiting  countrymen  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  What  a pity  it  is  that 
] Mr.  Rotoli  has  not  an  opportunity  to  display 
here  in  public  his  rare  talent  as  a chorus 
director.  The  Philharmonic  Society  con- 
ducted by  him  at  Rome  was  renowned 
throughout  Southern  Europe.  Mr.  Rotoli  is 
one  of  the  very  few  musicians  in  the  United 
States  who  uuderstands  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  works  of  Palestrina  and  other 
great  Italian  writers  for  the  church. 

There  was  one  woman  at  the  Opera 
Wednesday  night  who  took  a lively  interest 
in  the  performance.  She  is  the  mother  of 
Emma  Eames. 

About  eight  years  ago  the  two  women  were 
dwelling  in  a little  boarding  house  in  Neuilly, 
just  outside  of  the  inner  fortifications  of 
Paris.  The  mother  is  the  more  naturally 
musical  of  the  two,  and  her  one  thought  was 
the  progress  of  her  daughter.  Day  after  day 
she  played  her  accompaniments,  criticised 
her  practic?,  watched  anxiously  her  diet  and 
dress.  The  soprano  of  to-day  owes  much  to 
the  faithfulness  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
devoted  mother. 


Emma  Eames,  by  the  way,  pronounces  her 
name  as  though  it  were  spelled  Ames,  in 
spite  of  the  declaration  of  a local  contempo- 
rary this  week  that  she  pronounced  it  other- 
wise. But  the  name  she  prefers  to  hear  pro- 
nounced is  Story. 

A clairvoyant  and  chiromant  now  in  town 
urges  girls  who  “really  wish  to  know  every- 
thing” about  their  beaux  to  consult  her.  It 
seems  that  “ the  veil  is  bodily  but  reverently 
drawn  aside  and  the  inmost  secrets  of  your 
visible  and  invisible  nature  dissected  and 
searched  out”  by  this  remarkable  person. 
This  will  never  do.  Men,  stand  by  each 
other  and  take  action. 


Everybody  will  rejoice  if  the  charge  that 
Mr.  Van  Duzen’s  attack  of  pneumonia  was 
superinduced  by  cruel  hazing  is  disproved. 
Hazing  in  former  days  at*  colleges  did  bring 
about  fatal-  results.  Years  ago  there  was  a 
famous  instance  at  Yale  when  a poor  fellow 
who  was  dropped  into  cold  water  did  not 
recover  from  the  shock. 


A society  has  been  formed  in  the  United 
States  “which  will  bear  as  its  symbol  the  ! 
mysterious  letters  S.  S.  S.  Already  it  has 
legitimatized  itself  by  a private  journal  named 
the  Proxenite.  The  cipher,  translated,  means 
the  Sympathetic  Share  Scheme,  and  its  ob- 
ject is,  according  to  the  prospectus,  to  give 
the  nervous  and  timid  a friendly  lead  in  pass- 
ing through  the  ordeals  of  life.  Thus  adver- 
tisements have  already  appeared  of  this 
nature:  ‘To  the  despondent.  A lady  of 
strong  nerves  is  desirous  of  meeting  with 
another  lady  who  is  intending  to  visit  the 
dentist  (or  doctor) ; conditions  under  the  S.  S. 
S. ; terms,  £2  per  interview,’  which  simply 
means  that  the  strong  minded  lady  will  visit 
the  dentist  at  the  same  time  as  the  weak  one, 
undergo  a dental  operation  and  get  the  treat- 
ment gratis,  thanks  to  the  fee.”  This  must 
be  true,  for  the  story  appears  in  an  English 
uon-sensational  newspaper. 


Mr.  Stead  complains  that  nothing  is  put 
iiindera  tramp  In  a Chicago  fr'olico  station 
.except  a newspaper.  But  considor,  Mr. 
Stead,  the  size  of  the  newspapor,  partio- 
I ularly  if  it  is  one  of  a Sunday  edition.  Pray, 
what  would  you  have? 

It  looks  as  though  comptij^pry  vaccina- 
tion were  now  a necessary  public  measure. 


There  was  a claque  at  the  Opera  Wednes- 
day night,  and  it  was  a fashionable  claque. 


r* 


A Notable  Performance  of 
Wagner’s  “Lohengrin.” 


Singular  Remarks  of  Nordica 
About  Opera. 


Calve  Will  Appear  This  Evening 
in  Carmen. 


The  program  of  last  night’s  opera  assured 
the  audience  that  “Sig.  Castlemary”  would 
[sing  Oroe,  and  that  “Mons.  Castlemary 
^was  regisseur.  Now,  these  two  gentlemen 
different  nationality  are  one  and  the  same 


“Lohengrin'”  was  sung  last  evening  in  Italian 
at  Mechanics’  Building:  Auditorium  by  the 
Abbey.  Schoeffei  and  Grau  company.  Mr. 
Mancmelli  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Elaa  <li  Brabnnte Nordica 

Ortruda. Donienech 

Lohengrin fiK.Jean  de  Reszke 

FredSrlco Lassalie 

11  He Tlaucou 

L n Araldo . . . . De  Vaschett  i 

“ Lohengrin”  is  so  well  known  to  oDera-soors 
that  there  is  at  present  no  need  oc  speakii  g of 
the  work,  its  merits  and  ills  faults.  .Lei  us  at 
once  consider  the  oerforman<3e!l.  4 , 

Nordica  sang  t >* o part  of  ijlsa.  Yesterday^ 
morning  she  published  her  views  coucornir.gr 
dramatic  singimr,  and  as  lajft^nigrht  she  es- 
s iyed  a dramatic  pai4t.  •iff'’ 1st  therefore, 
neither  irrelevant  nor  'impertinent  to 
examine  in  passing  the  reinarKabie  state- 
ments made  by  her  In  an  interview. 

A sinsrer  in  the  course  of  n season  should  be 
watched  as  closely  by  her  manager  and  friends 
as  any  Presidential  candidate.  Speech  should 
bo  guarded  and  the  imiont  should  be  deprived  * 
or  me  use  of  pen  and  ink.  But  let  us  to 

Mrs.  Nordica: 

" I (lo  not  believe  realism  belongs  in  opera,  or  ever  will 
belong  there.  A great  singer  cannot  be  or  should  not  bo 
expected  to  be  a great  actor  too.  Not  only  does  too 
violent  emotion  ruin  the  voice  and  interfere  with  a good 
method  of  singing,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  a 
place  in  true  opera.  Opera  is  not  realistic  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  ideal.  Now  when  you  are  acting 
you  can  be  natural.  You  can  say  things  with  a proper 
gesture  and  with  proper  tones.  Can  you  do  that 
in  opera?  Certainly  not.  You  have  to  express 
a sentiment  in  a long  phrase.  What  you 
would  say  m three  words,  you  sing  in  many  measures. 
Your  gesture  must  accompany  the  music,  nor  be  the 
natural  way  of  doing  it.  There  is  the  conductor,  in  front, 
beating  time.  Your  emotion  and  your  gesture  must  con- 
form with  his  beat.  There  Is  nothing  natural  in  that,  and 
I do  believe  that  true  opera,  in  its  Pest  sense,  must  be 
idealized,  not  naturalistic  or  realistic.  It  may  be  grace- 
ful, may  be  attractive,  may  suggest  reality,  out  that  it 
should,  or  was  ever  intended,  or  ever  will  oe  expected  for 
long  at  a lime  that  an  opera  singer  must  be  a great 
actress  of  the  emotional  type  does  not  seem  likely  to  me.” 

Ttie  history  of  opera  contradicts  thsse  state- 
ments tiatiy.  If  there  is  to  be  any  reliance 
placed  in  tradition  and  report  and  personal  ob- 
servation. mere  is  a lone  list  of  women  and 
men  singers  who  combined  successfully 
dramatic  and  vocal  art:  shining  examples  are 
Malibrau,  Grisi,  Pasta,  Pauline  Viardot,  Lucca 
(asinger  by  nature  rather  tliau  by  art),  Nourru, 
Lavasseur,  Huprez,  Faure.  Maurei,  Jamet. 
Kose  Caron.  Lehmann,  Gemma  Bellinciofii  (now 
in  tue  zenith  of  her  glory),  I take,  the  names 
that  rush  at  once  into  the  memory  ; the  hooks 
are  full  of  the  names  and  the  exploits  of  such 
singais. 

Opera  is  a drama  set  to  music.  When  the 
Italians  invented  it  they  used  the  same  phrase  • 
that  Wagner  preferred,  “Music-Drama”  A* 
Mrs.  Nordica  proposes  10  singi  in  the  operas  of 
V\  aguer  at  bayreutli,  her  statements  are  ironi- 
cally at  variance  with  the  expressed  beliefs  of 
\\  aguer,  who  was  influenced  mightily  by  iho 
thought  of  the  Schroeder-Devriont,  an  actress 
of  remarkable  temperament  who  sang  badly. 

Mrs.  Nordica  forgets  that  when  bhe  sings  in  a 
pronounced  dramatic  part  ihe  public  lias  a 
right  to  expect  at  least  a little  dramatic  action, 
it  has  a right  to  demand  that  the  singer  should 
he  able  lo  walk  agreeably,  and  to  stand  in  a 
graceful  position  unless  the  part  requires  delib- 
erate awkwardness,  It  has  a rigntto  demand  tnat 
in  the  most  impassioned  moment,  the  sinner 
should  not  be  cniefly  concerned  about,  the  tram 
of  her  dress.  It  has  a right  to  demand  that  m a 
tragic  situation  the  singer  should  not  wear  an 
unmeaning  aud  fixed  smile,  unless,  indeed,  tho 
situation  demands  tho  portrayal  of  incipient  or 
confirmed  idiocy.  It  has  a right  to  demand 
that  the  singer  should  learn  enough  of  dra- 
matic expression  to  be  able  to  gesture,  whether 
she  is  singing  or  silent,  without  cutting  rigid 
X's  and  Y’s  in  the  air. 

Now  alter  the  deliberate  expression  of  her 
views  oil  Operatic  art.  it  would  bo  foolish  to  ex- 
pect from  Mrs.  Nordica  any  exhibition  oi  tem- 
perament or  any  large  conception  of  drmialic 
possibilities  in  the  part  df  Elsa.  Her  entrance 
was  not  that  of  a maiden  beset  by  deadly  ene- 
mies and  dreaming  of  a supernatural  or  even 
earthly  deliverer.  iShe  simply  assumed  It 
“pleasiug  expression  ” aud  walked  toward  toe 
King  as  though  he  were  to  photograph 
her.  Her  Elsa  was  neither  an  injured  heroine 
nor  a simple  g.rl  reiving  oa  the  strength  of  her 
ltiDOceuce.  In  a word,  Elsa  was  apparently 
without  any  marked  characteristic.  in  ihe 
second  act  Elsa  was  a naturally  good-looking 
woman  with  a gorgeous  train.  She  was  appar- 
ently more  concerned  in  ihe  management  of 
tnis  train  than  disquieted  by  the  un- 
pleasant remarks  of  the  two  conspira- 
tors. in  the  third  act.  altuough  this 
train  was  removed  after  the  entrance  into 
the  bridal  chamber,  she  wore  it  in  imagination 
while  listening  10  Lohengrin,  and  in  allowing 
her  curio-ity  to  get  the  better  o'  ’ there 
was  no  conception  of  ihe  part,  adp  - m-  - 
equaie.  There  Was  no  attem’ 
drawing.  Tnere  was  simply  s 
nautlsome  costumes.  Ami, 
spectator  thought  ot  th<V 
the  trial,  the  joy,  the  pun 


\ 


Now.  it  Eisa  were  a lay  figure,  vivified  only 
for  vocal  purposes,  there  would  ho  no  need  of 
censure;  but  Wagner  domauuod  first  of  all  an 
actress  of  temperanviut  who  could  at  least  de- 
claim tlie  music  allotted  her,  and  if  she  could 
really  Ning  so  much  the  bolter ; the  Elia,  how- 
evei , must  be  of  liem  and  blood. 

Occasional  awkwardness  in  gait  or  gesture 
could  be  forgiven  easily,  if  there  were  one 
touch  of  human  feeling  in  the  performance  of 
Mrs.  Nordica.  Was  anyone  really  moved  last 
evening  by  her  pathetic  story?  Or  would  any- 
one unacquainted  with  the  plot  have  gained  a 
distinct  idea  that  a woman  suffored  or  rejoiced 

upon  the  stage? 

Nor  last  evening  was  the  voice  itself  of  Mrs. 
Nordica  sympathetic;  it  seemed  metallic. 
There  was  no  one  tone  ot  love;  there  was  not 
one  lone  that  came  from  a sorrow-stricken 
heart.  The  one  phrase  uttered  by  Jean  do 
Reszke  after  lie  had  slain  the  enemy  and  lie 
Knew  tnat  his  earthly  love  was  over,  showed 
more  genuine  emotion  than  all  the  sentences 
sung  by  Mrs.  Nordica. 

From  the  purely  vocal  standpoint  her  Elsa 
was  not  euual  lo  her  V’alentine:  it  was  not  equal 
to  her  Finne.  The  upper  tones  occasionally 
teemod  tired,  aud  in  intonation  they  were  not 
always  absolutely  faultless,  She  sang  with 
apparent  effort;  tnis,  it  is  true,  might,  havebeeu 
due  partly  to  excitement,  aud  partly  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  role. 

The  performance  of  Lohengrin  by  de 
Reszke  is  admirably  conceived  and  linely 
earned  out.  it  is  possible,  as  some  allege,  that 
if  the  siuger  errs  at  all,  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
sentiment.  But  Lohengrin  was  a lover  as 
well  as  a hero,  and  the  sentiment  ot  de  Keszko 
never  became  sentimentalism.  Carefully 
finished  ill  the  detail,  tho  performance  was 
lresli  and  spontaneous,  lhere  was  no  fritter- 
ing away  ol  a climax  by  unnecessary  and  inter- 
mittent explosions.  There  was  always  the  feel- 
ing ot  leserve  strength. 

Flancon  sang  the  part  of  the  .King  as  long  ago 
ns  ’82,  thevear  before  no  made  his  debut  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  iio  sang  it  at  the  nerlormanco 
given  by  Lamoureux  and  then  made  a protound 
impression.  Last  evening  he  was  impressive  in 
figure,  voice  and  art. 

IE  Mas  Domenoch  is  Miss  Consuelo  Domenech. 
who  mado  her  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  189u, 
she  took  a prize  for  piano  playing  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  in  TS80.  She  is  said  to  be  very 
liiuncal.  As  no  piano  solo  was  introduced  dur- 
ing the  course  oi  the  opera  last  evening,  the 
hear 'l- ouly  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  her 
musicial  qualities  by  her  singing.  Her  voice, 
tuouih  not  of  an  unpleasant  quality,  suffers 
from  a constant  tremolo.  The  voice  itself  is 
not  a large  one.  and  the  singer  was  unequal  to 
the  severe  task  of  making  the  female  conspir.i- 
,'icr  interesting  or  impreisive. 

' Lassalie  declaimed  with  much  intelligence, 
and.  whenever  the  composer  allowed  him  a 
tuneful  phrase,  he  showed  his  acknowledged 
skill. 

De  Vaschetti  did  well  iu  the  arduous  part  of 
the  Herald. 

The  orchestra  played  superbly  under  the  di- 
rection ot  Mr.  Mancmelli,  and  the  chorus  saug 
with  much  more  discrimination  and  effect  than 
the  chorus  of  two  years  ago. 

*** 

In  many  respects  it  was  a notable  perform- 
ance. It  may  he  said  truly  that  in  certain  re- 
spects it  was  a most  satisfactory  oerlormance. 
Without  any  reference  now  to  the  dramatic 
ability  of  Nordica,  her. singing  in  the  first  act 
was  her  best  work  during  tlie  evening.  And 
seldom,  it  ever,  has  the  first  act  of  "Lohengrin” 
been  so  well  sung  in  this  city. 

There  was  a very  large  audience,  probably  the 
large,!  audience  of  the  subscription  season. 
There  was  unbounded  enthu-iasm  after  eacn 
act.  Flowers  were  showered  upon  Nordica  and 
she  and  de  Keszxe  received  laurel  wreatus. 

"Faust”  will  be  given  this  afternoon  at.  2 
o’clock  with  the  following  cast: 

M arguerite  51  elba 

51  aria .' Hauerineisrar 

Siebel i < utrria 

Vleplitstopheles rianeuu 

Valentino .MaNapoimi 

Wagner • De'  Vasclacti  i 

1'aust .Maugiere 

* * I -dfr 

An  extra  perlormancj  of  “Carmen’'  w/  e 
given  this  evening,  with  Calvtf,  Arnolds/  ,is- 
sabe  and  de  Lucia  in  the  casi.  Thjs  p arm- 
ance  will  end  the  present  operatic  season.  — 

Philip  Hale. 


It’s  no  longer  “Japbet  in  search  of  a 
Father,”  but  “.Fletcher  in  search  of  a 
Mother.” 


Mrs.  Lease  has  noticed  the  building  of  new 
armories  in  Boston;  “Let  them  beware,” 
said  she.  “they  will  not  frighten  the  work- 
ingmen.” There’s  no  reason  why  they 
should  frighten  any  citizen;  they  are  re- 
spectable specimens  of  architecture. 

It  is  rumored  tiiat  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  the  Mechanics’  Building  Audito- 
jrium  for  ten  years,  to  provide  a place  for 
j opera  and  spectacular  shows.  But  is  there 
not  public  spirit  enough  here  to  build  an 
1 opera  house  worthy  of  tho  musical  reputa- 
tion of  the  town  ? No  one  can  enjoy  thor- 
I oughly  an  opera  in  the  Auditorium  as  it  now 
! is,  and  favorable  acoustic  properties  are  not 
i inserted  as  gas  or  steam  heat. 

Poor  Calve!  Is  not  mental  mortification 
mingled  with  the  physical  effects  of  the  shock 
produced  by  her  ugly  fall?  No  woman  likes 
to  tumble  so  in  public. 


The  habit  of  men  who  block  the  rear  plat- 
form of  a street  car  and  do  not  budge  to  allow 
; a passenger  to  enter  is  now  cotnfirmed.  Yet  i 
lit  is  against  the  law  of  the  road,  and  tho  con-  I 
iductors  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  cor-  ' 

irectit.  i 

— 

The  people  of  East  Boston  are  rigj’t.  Why  I 
■should  they  accept  cast-off  statutr*^'  Com-  ' 
monwealth  Avenue  any  more  tba  ' fst-off  I 
,clothes  of  the  dwellers  in  the  avent^,  , 

Was  there  &>t  talk  sumo  time  ag.,  of  the 
lappearance  of  Mr.  Emil  Paur  as  a pianist  at  ! 
A.Sjrkiphony  concj^t?  The  Symphony  pro-  . 
grams,  by  tlie  way,  have  been  arranged  awlc-  f 
wardly  of  late. 


‘VikX.'T 


atment  of  Miss  Jaue  Hading — not 
our  charming  friend  Mrs.  Jane  Hading— -by 
an  audience,  recalls  the  old  question,  \1  li> 
should  not  hissing  as  well  as  applause  be 
permitted  in  our  theatres?  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  in  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
Barney  D’Aurevilly  lamented  the  decay  of 
hissing,  remarks:  “If  you  don  t hiss  the 

play  you  dislike  or  the  actors  you  detest— 
nud  what  rightminded  person  docs  not  dis- 
like some  play  or  detest  some  actor  ?— silence 
> a sign,  not  of  extreme  hightonedness,  but 
f extreme  indifference.  Barbey  only  con- 
red  the  matter  in  its  artistio  relation : 
t\  regretted  that  the  drama  can  no  longer 
stir  the  primary  passions  to  frenzy.”  Ibe 
outrageous  treatment  of  M*ss  Hading,  by  the 
way,  was  an  instance  of  feminine  jealousy. 


‘Yon  can  say  things  wtih  a proper  gesture  and  with 
rtoues.  Can  you  do  that  in  opera Certainly  not." 
f>lrs.  Norxiica  in  an  Interview. 

Madam,  that  depends  on  the  woman.  Many 
a soprano  has  given  delight  by  the  exhibition 
[ ,of  the  very  characteristics  you  say  cannot 

exist. 


It  is  a good  thing  that  the  cruelty  of  dock- 
ing horses’  tails  should  be  again  discussed, 
but  there  should  be  action  following  sharply 
the  discussion.  It  is  a singular  fact  that 
woman,  gentle  woman,  is  the  chief  instigator 
of  this  cruelty ; it  gratifies  her  pride  to  be 
driven  behind  docked-tails,  for  she  thinks 
‘‘  it's  English.”  Now  the  great  English  au- 
thorities on  the  horsp  unanimously  condemn 
tie  barbarous  practice  of  mutilation. 


77ULI i-- 
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The  opera  season  is  now  over,  and  it  may  Do 
said  that  seldom,  if  ever,  lias  such  a strong  com- 
isned  Boston.  Probably  its  chief  rival 
the  great  combination  of  two  companies 
some  20  years  ago,  wnen,  for  instance.  Lucca, 
Campanini  and  Nannelti  were  heard  together 
in  ’■  La  Favorita.”  | 

Seldom,  if  ever,  tyas  such  chorus  singing  been 
heard  here  in  opera.  Not  that  it  was  always 
faultiest  but  there  was  so  much  intelligence 
shown,  mere  ivas  often  such  unexpecten  and 
welcome  attention  paid  to  dynamics,  there  was 
general  accuracy,  that  the  appearance  of 
th  ; chorus  gave  pleasure  instead  of  the  custom 
iry  and  severe  pain. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  orchestral  playing  of 
juch  general  excellence  has,  before  this  season 
f two  weeks,  been  hoard  here. 

The  abilities  of  .Hr.  Bevignani  have  been  long 
appreciated.  Mr.  Mancinelli  was  a stranger. 
By  his  personality,  by  the  individuality  dis- 
played in  his  readings,  and  in  the  ability  to  con- 
vey bis  Ideas  to  the  admirable  players  under 
his  control.  Mr.  Manciuelli  has  wen  th*  heaity 
respect  and  the  affectionate  regard  the  opera- 
goers  of  Boston. 

m 

» • 

You  may  wonder  at  the  few  operat  given  ; for 
out  of  15  performances  three  were  devoted  to 
“Fauvu”  ihret.  to  "Carmen”  and  two  to 
” Borneo  and  Juliet.”  The  only  opera  that  was 
not  familiar  to  the  audience  of  confirmed  opera  j 
goers  was  ” I Pagliaccl.” 

But  the  nature  of  the  stage  in  the  Auditorium 
Bo  the  performance  of  such  an  opera  as 
Iricaine.”  It  would  have  been  a pleasure 
ive  heard  Massenet’s  “Werther,”  which,  j 
Mr».  Fames  as  the  heroine,  was  prepared 
erformance  In  N'ewl  York.  It  would  have 
a pleasure  to  bare  heard  Melba  in  "Kigo- 
" and  beyond  a peradventure  her  siueiuz 
e mid  scene  in  "Hamlet”  would  li  ive 
aDe  ised  'ns  for  sitting  through  the  dreary 
hat  precede. 

m the  historical  standpoint  the  event  of 
tuoa  was  the  performance  of  " I Png 
,"  and  I am  not  sure  but  that  from  the 
ic  standpoint  this  same  performance  was 
hlef  event.  It  i<  a mistake  to  put  two 
n of  the  same  school,  with  “horror,  the 
of  the  plot.”  in  close  juxtaposition.  In- 
resent  Instance  Leoncavallo  killed  Mascag 
In  foreign  opera  houses  an  operetta  or  a 
t follows  " 1 Pagliaccl.”  or  sometimes  ore 
i Here  in  Boiton.  Gounod's  " Philemon 
lancis.”  an  opera  in  the  repertoire  of  the 
any.  might  well  have  been  give  1.  but 
was  a desire  to  see  Cal  vi?  as  Santnzza,  an  d 
5 two  bloody  operas  were  sung  In  one  oven 


wo  new  singers  of  remarkable  individuality 
k*r<-  seen  and  heard  for  the  firs*,  time.  Calve  i 
•id  do  Lucia.  Each  of  these  singers  Organ  In 
le  lyric  school.  Each  Is  now  an  exponent  of  J 
modern  realism  In  < i.  *on  says  wr.h  lie  's 

S0lth<  nes,  "Ac  on,  action,  action.”  The  voice  I 


> accentoate  tne  ac'ion. 
lH»se  to  again  review  the  I 
[ "Carmen  " and  " i Pagli-  | 
I ft rs  passing  that  one  of  the 
nolet  of  parochialism  in  | 
Is  the  reproach  made  by  a 
Calvi;  planel  Carmen  as 
re  a wanton.  But,  dorr  sir 
ave  you  read  ihe 


of  Merimce.  haveyou  read  carefully  tho  libretto 
o(  tho  opera,  have  you  studied  thoroughly 
the  character  of  tho  music  that  Is  allotted  to 
Carmen?  Carmen  was  like  Dr.  Johnson’s  fair 
friend  Bet  Flint,  who  was  described  by  the 
Great  I.exicozraphor  most  opizramaitcallv.  but 
in  terms  that  olTend  the  delicate  ears  of  this 
squamish,  prudish  ago.  Carmen  was  not  a 
soubretta  with  the  coquetry  , of  a figure  of 
Dresden  china  or  the  smirker  on  a p tinted  fan. 
Carmen  was  a creature  without  one  redeeming 
trait.  II  she  is  to  be  portrayed  at  all  on  the 
stage,  let  her  be  portrayed  with  Cromwellian 
warts,  so  to  sneak. 

I believe  that  the  peculiar  individuality  of 
Calve  will  prevent  her  from  being  an  actress  of 
versatility.  Her  Mignon  seemed  to  me  a prom- 
ise of  liiisconcontion  and  failure  rather  than  a 
guaranty  of  future  success.  Her  Santuzza, 

I skillfully  elaborated  and  yet  spontaneous  as  it 
was  did  not  make  as  marked  an  effect  as  it  de- 
served ; possibly  because  "I  Pagliaccj.”  which 
' preceded  ” Cavalleria  Kustic  ilia.”  is  the  stronger 
I opera,  but  probably  becauso  afier  her  Carmen 
any  other  assumption  of  a role  seemed  tame. 

* 

« * 

In  " Mignon  ’’  the  singers  were  most  unfortu- 
nately distributed.  What  nas  de  Lucia,  a 
creature  of  passion,  to  do  with  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,  a walking  gentlemau  who  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  being  a tiresome  cad?  Why 
should  Blanco  i,  a singer  of  noble  voice  and 
consummate  art,  be  obliged  to  wander  about 
aimlesdy,  picking  at  a harp,  or  producing  proofs 
and  affidavits,  like  a family  lawyer  in  the  last 
act  of  a melodrama?  Calve  herself  is  too 
large  a woman  to  suggest  Mignon.  although  in 
face  she  is  suited  admirably.  Nordics,  an  ex- 
cellent singer,  is  without  the  natural  or  artifi- 
cial coqueijy  is  dispensable  to  Philene. 

Should  the  dramatic  singer  be  allowed  to  take 
liberties  with  the  music  of  the  composer  by 
twisting  a phrase  or  rhythm?  Cool  reason  says 
no.  When  Calve  is  seen  as  Carmen,  the  voice 
of  reason  is  not  heard  in  Vhe  tumult  of  emotion 
awakened  by  the  stormy  genius  of  the  woman. 

* 

* * 

Or  take  the  case  of  de  Lucia.  How  lie  . frets 
and  tears  hii  voice  in  passionate  outbursts,  as 
Canio,  or  as  Don  Jose!  Do  you  say  the  man  is 
foolish,  a spendthrift,  that  he  destroys  his  voice 
just  for  the  excitement  and  triumph  of  a night? 
But  in  the  artistic  life  of  an  opera  singer  a week 
is  like  unto  a year ; yea,  the  whole  life  is  hut  a 
fleeting  shadow.  In  that  one  memorable  night 
of  ” I Pagliacci  ” ihe  singer  packed  the  glory  of 
a year  of  the  calm,  precise,  correct,  convention- 
al tenor,  who  neither  perspires  nor  disarranges 
his  linen. 

f One  of  the  greatest  of  living  singers  visited 
us  for  the  first  time.  It  is  my  belief  that  Melba 
has  temperament,  but  it  is  controlled  and 
checked  by  care  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
! voices  that  ever  came  from  the  perfect  throat 
and  mouth  of  a handsome  woman.  Although 
she  does  not  indulge  herself  in  dramatic  action, 
she  is  always  graceful.  She  always  pleases 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear.  When  you  hear 
Melba  as  Juliet  ihe  voice  satisfies; 
the  perfect  art  of  the  singer  makes  you  forget 
for  the  moment  that  Juliet  was  a girl  of 
Southern  passion.  And  the  music  of  Gounod, 
pretty  and  sentimental,  seldom  if  ever  demands 
Imperatively  the  art  of  the  tragedian.  You 
cannot  imagine  easily  Melba  as  Santuzza;  nor 
should  I care  to  see  do  Luci  a as  Romeo. 

During  the  season  we  heard  the  flawless  music 
of  Mozart,  the  oid-fashioDed,  brilliant  and  un- 
meaning music  of  RO'Siir,  the  ponderous  harmo- 
nies and  the  skillfully  built  melodies  of  Meyer- 
beer, the  lyric  strains  of  Gounod,  the  romanti- 
cism an *1  the  alleged  realism  of  Wagner  in  one 
o'  his  earlier  works,  and  tho  Ve rising-  of  the 
new  Italian  school.  Here  are  instances 
of  the  law  that  Fashion  rules  mightily 
in  opera.  F.ach  generation  has  its  own 
school  *of  opera.  The  century-old  work  of  Mo- 
zart seems  to-day  fresher  and  nearer  to  us  th  in 
the  younger  "Semiramide”  and  “The  Hugue- 
nots.” For  there  are  works  of  genius  that  know 
not  the  power  of  the  envious  years. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro.”  with  an  excellent  cast,  drew  tho 
smallest  audience  of  the  subscription  season. 

And  what  will  follow  tho  intense  and  tragic 
school  of  the  modern  realists?  It  seems  as 
though  dramatic  directness  and  intensity  could 
go  no  larther.  When  will  the  recoil  come? 

* * 

It  seems  a pity  that  the  opera  of  a year  should  | 
bo  crowded  into  two  weeks;  that  there  should 
be  an  operatic  debauch,  instead  ol  a generous 
well -arranged  operatic  diet.  It  seems  a pity 
tlia*.  opera  cannot  be  given  in  a hall  excellent 
in  acoustic  properties  and  in  comfort.  Surely 
such  a remarkable  company  deserved  a hotter  j 
lodging. 

That  opera  H dear  to  tho  people  of  this  town 
was  shown  by  the  crowds  that  attended,  by  tho 
enthusiasm  and  by  tho  general  public  interest 
in  the  singers  and  the  performances. 

Gossip  was  constant  and  abundant  about  jho 

, private  I ive  i of  the  singers,  it  has  been  olten 
asked,  iiow  much  money  did  Melba  receive  a 
night?  he  much  did  tho  do  Koszkes  gain? 
.'such  question.,  have  been  aske  l in  all  days 
concerning  favorite  slnrers.  Here  is  a state- 
ment made  by  a Now  York  newspaper  that  is 
ge  nerally  accurate  in  such  matters. 

1 hero  has  been  so  much  nonsense  printed 
about  recent  operatic  profits,  salaries,  and  so  on, 
riiat  lam  templed  to  give  a few  figures  that  I 
have  ever/  reason  to  behove  are  accurate.  I 
have  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the, 
managers  of  i he  Metropolitan  cJea  ol  a Hull/ 
""ward  of  SoO.OOf 


performances.  As  for  the  salaries,  Melba 
reco.ves  $1000  a representation;  Calve  a 
trifle  loss.— she  is  engaged,  .however,  for 
a larger  number  of  performances  than  the  Aus- 
tra  ian  prinut  donna  has  to  figure  in;  Kamcs- 
Story,  SHOO  a night;  Jean  de  Ifoskc,  $1000  a 
night  an  1 a small  percentage  when  the  receipts 
exceed  a certain  sum  ; Lsssalle  and  Edouard  do 
Keszke.  $G()0  a night  apiece:  ^md  Planyon, 
^2000  a month.  Both  Tam;  gno  and  Maurel 
will  next  year  command  larger  honoraria  than 
are  actually  given  their  confreres.”  | 

*\ 

! Strong  as  this  opera  company  is  it  lacks  in 
one  respect.  It  lias  no  first-class  contralto. 

Philip  Hale.  I 

OPERA  AND  CONCERT. 

ITIcltm  n«  illnri’iirrilo  iu  rioiiuou', 
A Notable  Coin! -by 

Gounod’s  "Faust”  was  given  yesterday  after- 
noon by  the  Abbey  ScnoelTel  and  Grau  Compauy 
at  the  Mechanics’  Building  Auditorium.  There 
was  an  audience  that  crowded  the  immen-e 
hall.  Mr.  Bavlgnani  was  the  conductor.  The 
ca  t,  was  as  follows: 

M argued  te 7‘.  ITilieliiii 

tiuercia 

iilaria ....  Uauermeist-r 

Mephlstoplieles I'lancon 

Valentino Martauoura  I 

Wagner: De  Vas'oheUi 

1 a,"st ilaguiere 

It  was  a pity  that  Melba  made  her  last  appear- 
ance in  Boston  supported  by  a Faust,  a Vaien- 1 
vine  and  a Sie'Del.  who,  while  they  were  con- 
scientious in  their  work,  were  nevertheless 
unworthy  of  the  occasion.  Such  an  artist  as 
Melba  deserves  the  very  best  of  as.‘o  uata*'.  Noi 
singer  is  too  gre.it  to  join  in  the  privilege  of  a - 
sistmg  her. 

Melba’s  Marguerite  is  vocal  y and  dramati- 
cally the  best  that  has  been  sebn  this  season. ' 
Dramatically  it  is  not  strong;  there  is  little ! 
pas-ion;  but  the  performance  is  nevertheless 
logical  and  consistent  throughout.  Her  entrance 
was  charming  in  Its  genuine  simplicity, 
in  its  maidenly  grace.  in  tne  tir.t 
part  of  tin*  garden  scene  there  wa* 

neither  mawkish  exaggeration  at  the  spinning 

wheel  nor  affectation  in  the  jewel  song.  Then 
was  a lack  of  even  moderate  oassion  in  the  scene 
with  Faust.  In  church,  by  V aleiiinie’s  corpse, 
in  prison  tliero  weie  many  evidences  of 
dramatic  intelligence.  Very  effective  was  her 
action  after  the  death  of  Valentine.'  From  be- 
ginning to  end  there  was  not  a drimatic  false  j 
note,  not,  an  exaggerated  touch  in  the  perform- 
ance. There  was  a Jack  of  strength,  passion, 
terrible  intensity  ; but  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  never  tne  d-iiberat,  resolve  to  act,  nor 
were  tliero  consequent  lacial  contortions  and 
spasmodic  gestures.  There  was  not  one  moment 
when  the  Marguerite  of  Melba  mi  'lit  not  have  : 
been  seen  at  home  in  a German  villiee  street. 
She  was  neither  below  nor  above  her  class. 

Althougn  passages  of  Gounod’s  music  are 
not  well  suited  to  Melba’s  voice,  and 
certain  passages,  as  the  song  from  the 
window.  were  comparatively  ineffective, 
her  vocal  performance  as  a whole  wis 
; most  a imirable.  1 have  spoken  of  the 
haunting  charm  or  her  fir-t  appearance. 
Equally  worthv  of  praise  for  its  artistic  sim 
plicity  was  her  delivery  of  the  song  of  Thule’s 
King.  Her  singing  of  the  jewel  song  was  a re- 
markable exhibition  of  vocal  skill  and  discre- 
tion. Her  singing  throughout  the  garden  scene 
was  worthv  of  her.  and  this  is  the  highest 
praise,  although,  as  I have  said,  the  ,ong  irom 
tiie  window  was  coinpar  itively  ineffective,  us 
was  her  prayer  in  tiie  churcn  scene-  In  the 
final  irio  she  sang  superbly,  with  thrilling 
effect;  and  if  the  tenor  had  been  of  heroic 
mold  the  occasion  would  have  been  most  mem- 
orable; as  it  was,  there  was  great  enthusiasm; 
recall  followed  recall,  until  finally  Melba  de- 
lighted the  audience  by  singing  "Home,  Sweet 
Home.”  She  was  applauded  to  the  echo,  flowers 
wore  given  in  profusion,  and  the  audience  was 
loath  to  see  the  last  of  her. 

ar 

«.  * 

The  Mephistopheles  of  Plancoa  is  superior  I 
vooally  aud  dramatically  to  that  of  Edward  ! 
de  Keszke.  As  Platicon  is  the  greater  singer  in 
the  management  of  his  voice  and  in  finesse,  so 
is  iiis  conception  of  the  part  more  subtle,  more 
truly  diabolical,  l ake  one  little  instance,  his 
announcement  lo  Marine  of  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Take  another,  his  exit  after  the 
duel.  Who  can  soon  forget  the  look  ho  give 
tne  lovers  as  ho  passed  silently  through  the 
garden?  Or  who  can  soon  forget  the  devilisli 
1 scoffing  in  the  serenade?  Truly  a noble  artist 
is  this  Pol  Plancon.  The  next  time  ho  visits  us. 
mav  ho  have  more  frequent  opportunity  i for 
the  display  of  his  art. 

Philip  IIalk. 


TNE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  program  of  the  18th  Symphony  concert, 
given  in  Musio  Hall  last  evening,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Overture  "Marriage  of  Figaro" ....Mozart 

Symphony  No.  4. 

Overture  " Hebrides  " Mendelssohn 

Overturn,  Scherzo  and  Finale Schumann 

Tho  concert  doos  not  c ill  for  pan icular  com- 
ment. The  numbers  are  familiar,  and  when  it 
Is  said  that  tho  performance  was  fully  worthy 
of  mo  deservedly  high  reputation  of  the  orches- 
tra under  Mr.  Paur,  the  story  is  toid.  That  me 
audience  appreciated  tho  program  and  the  por- 
ioi  malice  was  shown  conclusively  by  mo  heartv 
anti  prolonged  applause  that  loliowed  each 
selection.  Mr.  Paur  was  obliged  to  bow  Ins 
acknowledgments  more  than  once. 

The  program  of  the  concert  of_  lioxt  Saturday 
will  bo  as  follows:  Mozart's  G minor  syntpnony ; 
adagio  and  scherzo,  from  B»"i  hoven’s  fHh  sym- 
phony; overture  " Obaron,”  Weber  Miss  Lillian 
BJauvelt  will  sing  airs  by  Haydn  and  Mozart. 


"yyt  Cirr- 


( 1 


And  so  there  is  a man  who  demands  in 
public  print  that  the  law  should  be  enforced 
against  smoking  in  the  street,  a habit  that 
is  "repulsive  and  nauseating  to  refined  and 
cultivat'd  people.”  Yes,  by  all  means  let 
such  smoking  be  held  criminal ; and  then  let 
us  make  the  he-dit  nchers  of  themselves  with 
perfumes,  the  ehewers  of  gum,  the  wearers 
of  Incongruous  fur  subject  to  penal  statutes. 


f 


In  the  new  comic  opera  “AVappfng  Old 
hliiirs,'  produced  at  the  Vuudevillu,  London 
-Miss  Mary  Turner  “sang  liquid)}-  but  mo- 
notonously, ami  rioted  liken  stick;  and  Mr. 
Avon  Saxon  sang  well  and  acted  better.” 

I hese  singers  are  not  unknown  to  us  in  the 
united  States. 


It  was  James  Rimciman  who  described 
graphically  fashionable  “slumming,"  a pur- 
smt  or  a dU-ersicn  known  in  our  cities  as 
**!  u‘  Lbudou.  He  spoke  of  the  senti- 
mentalist, who  treats  the  East  End  Court 
as  a department  of  a menagerie,  and  gazes 
uilh  mild  interest  on  the  animals  that  he 
v.eu  s.  If  the  sentimentalist’s  women-folk  go 
with  him,  the  tour  is  made  still  more  pleas- 
i"g.  The  ladies  shudder  with  terror  as  they 

tiail  their  dainty  skirts  up  noisome  stairs,  but 
their  genteel  cackle  never  ceases.  ‘And  you 
earn  six  shillings  per  week?  How  verv  sur- 
prising! And  the  landlord  takes  four  shill- 
ings  for  your  one  room?  How  very  mean  1 
And  >ou  have— let  me  see;' four  from  six 
leaves  two-yes,  you  have  two  shillings  a 
week  to  keep  you  and  your  three  children  ' 
How  charmingly  shocking ! ’ ” 


•ilU,  / 3 \*  v 


PRINCESS  NICOTINE ” 

Princess  Nicotine."  an  operetia  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Messrs.  Charles  A.  Byrne  ana 
Louis  Harrison,  music  by  Mr-  William  Pucrst  1 
was  Droduood  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  issr 
‘“*H°Hi»  Street  The.-me  by  the 
Lillian  Bussell  Opera  Comique  Company.  Mr  I 

ia,‘ as  follows^  ***  *he  COuduotor-  The  Ca« 
Chicos ,r  t>  , J 

Cabana ViV  "/>U  ,^y  1fe11  ! 

Xova  Mundo  ■ L.  lieehtu 

liidiiop y/.v.y.y.v  * V IV>gel-° w 

Catalina James  o.  1'eaaes 

The  Duchess vT  * ;.r'lV5y 

I \-i.!VvOPoreMa  WS5  first  produced  at  the  Casino 
New  York,  Nov.  go,  1893,  and  Lillian  Bussell 
Dfiroy  Bell.  James  Peakes,  Lucy  Daly  aud  Marie 
Drossier  were  in  the  oriaiual  cast., 
f no  action  is  in  Cuba  instead  of  Spain : Cliicos 

aVthi6  a°s?  <Fra5««|t»)  are  betrothed 

at  the  start  mstead  of  married;  but  with  tnese 
exceptions  The  libretto  follows  closely  that 
charming  Spanish  story  “I he  Tbree-Cornored 

ine  question  whether  the  story  lends  itself 
easily  to  operat  e purposes  is  irrelevant  The 
libretto,  as  t exists,  is  the  thing  to  bo  judged 
It  is  to  ne  admitted  at  once  that  there  is  a lori- 
cal  series  ot  events,  ana  that  the  third  act  ns 
~,'aery  j°  l.a<?  development  and  tho  end  of 
the  plot,  which  in  these  uays  when  a third  act 
is  often  merely  a preiextlor  introducing  variety 
business  is  au  agreeable  ovent  in  the  liistory  of 
operetta,  Ihe  story,  slim  as  it  is,  is  told  clearly 
but  without  any  particular  force.  The  dialogue 
is  trite,  aud  the  jests,  original  or  interoolaLod 
are.  with  few  exceptions,  dull  and  heavy  ’ 
nuisio  18  superior  to  the  iihretta  The 
solos  and  duets  are  tuneful;  the  ensembles  are 
written  with  skill  and  they  are  effective  ■ the 
,?t‘oU,,"e',,tati°r  18  “'Kenious  often  abounding 
Ti,.  Y.  ‘ H®**  Horn  Cheapness  and  brutality 

iho  love  duet  and  the  good-night  song  in  the 
second  act  are  particularly  worthy  of  praise 
in  ilia  first  act  tobacco. girls  on  tl»  man  alion 
wear  thew  bast  clothed' cons tsgull,  and  sine 
and  dauco  on  the  slightest  provocation  Kosa 
J13,1®”,8  U?  the  amorous  speechos  of  the  old 
rascal  Boil  Pedro,  is  married  to  Chicos 
and  & awed  and  abetted  by  all 
the  characters  on  the  stage,  shows 
a deplorable  passion  for  cigarettes,  extolling 
their  virtue  in  a song.  The  second  act.  beaut* 
fully  mounted,  by  ihe  way,  shows  Don  Pedro 
falling  into  the  mill-race  after  he  has  caused 
the  arrest  of  Chicos  on  bis  wedding  night,  the 
oi  Tedro’s  clothes 
by  Chicos.  In  the  third  act  we  meet  our  ohl 
friend  the  Watchman  of  “Tue  iiugoenots  ” 
and  flie  Master, lugers.”  Don  Pedro  is  re- 

lused  admission  10  his  own  house,  and  verv 
justiy,  tor  tie  insists  on  singing  a topical  song, 
f here  is  a dance,  led  uy  Miss  Tlmrgat  -.  The 
pseudo  Governor  and  the  real  Governor  are 
brought  lace  to  face.  Chicos  is  assured  of  his 
wife  s fidelity  and  Don  Fedro  promises  his  wi'e 
Sights aU  0l  marked  force>  t0  at  homo  of 
iho  operetta  is  handsomely  mounted  There 
are  preay  women  in  pretty  costumes.  The 
chorus  aud  the  orchestra  aid  excellent  work. 

And  this  is  about  all  tbat  is  to  be  said.  Lillian 
Bussell  wore  gorgeous  costumes,  hue  she  was 
evidently  suffering  from  a cold,  and  at  times  it 
wa<  an  effort  for  her  to  sing.  The  vocal  and  tlie 
dramatic  methods  of  Messrs.  Perugini,  Bell  and 
nheeian  are  so  well  known  io  our  theatre-goers 
that  extended  comment  is  unnecessary.  Miss 
Lucy  Daly  danced  with  great  spirit,  and  she 
talked  and  sang  m an  impossible  negro  dialect 
Y waltz  song  by  Isadora  Luckstone  was  intro- 
duced m ihe  third  act.  . ™ 

• Princess  Nicotine”  may  thus  be  summed 
up:  lha  libretto  deals  in  conventionalities  m a 
commonplace  way.  The  music  is  always  agree- 
able,  at  limes  delightful.  As  a iliow,  a Dleasure 
to  uio  eye,  the  operetia  will  undoubtedly 
please  many,  inero  was  a large  audience  last 
oven  niff.  Many  of  the  numbers  were  anniauded 
ana  thijr©  was  a curtain  call  after  the  first  act.  * 

! Philip  Hale. 


I hat  Mr.  Apt  has  been  released  “from  the 
clutches  of  German  militarism  ” su-wests  a 
pun  of  such  atrocity  that  we  refrain  from 
perpetration.  lor  the  same  reason  we  refrain 
from  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  Capt. 

Serai  n ^ wa^pout«  off 


Ihe  women  that  wear  tight  veils  in  public 
i J*  8lng" lar  trick  of  pouting  their  lips 

fish  in  a^r  68  aftw  «»*«“«»  g‘>ld 


1 bridl  bnen8ational  scene  on  the  Suspension. I 

..ns. 


xvpii  „ , r.  , mat  might 

A A a.,.urld  melodrama,  recalls  the  fact 

tliat  Blondm,  who  accomplished  so  many 

III,  bt.  ISd1  ITT  T dexterity ' and 


“U  is  nil  ill  bore  Ilmt'bores  everybody.’’ 


Another  instance  of  ,hh  i,,^  vvorkin„ 
tho  feminine  mind  is  the  fuot  that  when 

a j oung  woman  was  kissed  bv  -i  -t  ' ■ 

a s;rBet  >"  Providence,  she  shouted  '&!- 


«„Tbe.-BnglI*,h  c,nlm  that  permanganate  of 
case sof m’  tbh-  n0WlV  :ll,tJSed  "utidote  in 
use  forf,  P Ia  "0‘S0'Uli-  ,l1*3  been  thus  in 
ustfoi  many  years  in  their  country. 


■ A short  while  ago  a meeting  was  held  to 

' UnvTof  ShrBm°hial  t0  1)M  Wi"  in  hls  JJative 
unui  of  Shrewsbury.  A day  or  two  after 

I and  the  vies  “ ClU,r<A  thci>'  w:ls  blown  down,’ 

1 S“  ,,11,r;-Ihe(1  asurn,oa  'vhieh  he 
d the  fall  ot  the  spire  should  stop  for-  1 

] Ar  111  t,leir  mouths  the  jargon  about  natural  I 

I laW8. and  '“Serial  forces."  It  is  bard  to  see 
any  logicai  sequence  in  the  fall  of  the  spire  j 
r any  sense  m the  application.  Then  too  > 


Phraseology  and  breezy  bdmor 

( MoSiinStat^' 

Henri  Kowalski,  the  pianist,  who,  after  a 
professional  visit  here  about  25  years  -uhi 
wrote  among  other  profound  “Impressions  " 
this  equally  remarkable  statement:  “Poetry 
is  represented  by  Washington  Irvin-  and 
Longfellow.  They  are  both  Popular.’’’ 


The  opera  season  was  over  Sn tunio,--;  i . 

:sks,k,c  - 

I tall  in  Ii‘nfeoS  eat  ai:d  how  th«y  act 

cuiiar  taste  of  .Jones  in^thelinlof  saladl  ^ 
‘Jones  likes  |lis  lettuces  undressed  ' 

Do  you  ask  the  reason-'  umlre3se(i- 
I is  confessed, 
rl  hat  Is  the  way 
Jones  likes  them  best-.” 


Mss  Julia  Arthur,  who  is  wpii  i-r. 

our  theatregoers,  resigned  in  S™  I ■ t0 

her  position  as  leading  lady  in  th  r^n°,sco 
j Company  because  e a„V  L S’’61 

I «ot  agree.  It  appeal  th« Rafter 

-t  ready ’feTIe 


This  is  tlie  time  for  disapuporinn. 
teries  are  so  thick  that  they  at  0nce°'h  MyS’ 

matter-of-fact  events.  Y Ce  becoute 


Bishop  Mallalieu  has  undertaken  e i 
contract  in  his  attemnt  in  k i- ?aen  a IarS0 

scoring  of  Sir  Edwin  t'llousiy  by  his 

the  poet  himself  n°W>  6XCept  possib^ 


The  Legislature,  as  it  bas  refused 
Press  skirt  and  serpentine  / ■ to  SUP- 

bejew.iM  by  „„„„„ 


V\  c,k.  . 


So  it  seems  that  many  of  our  "townsmen 
are  armigerous.  They  have  the  privilege  of 
writing  themselves,  armigero,  after  the 
fashion  of  Robert  Shallow,  Esquire.  Some 
of  the  members  of  our  untitled  aristocracy 
use  apples,  as  heraldic  emblems ; others 
crowns;  others,  all  sorts  of  fabled  animals’; 
and  they  all  have  mottoes  more  or  less  defiant 


But  we  are  a practical  race,  and  we  should 
not  follow  timidly  the  approved  and  tradi- 
tional devices  of  remote  real  or  alleged  pro- 
genitors. There  should  be  sympathy.  The 
punishment  should  fit  the  crime. 


1 hus  the  blinders,  the  carriages  and  the 
notepaper  of  some  might  display  proudly  a 
mortgage  foreclosure  or  three  balis  rampant. 
Others  might  show  a shovel  or  a shuttle.  A 
hogshead  of  rum  or  a negro  in  chains  might 
ornament  the  rich  and  the  prosaic  lives  of 
some  of  the  present  generation. 


In  Chicago,  ham  or  pigs’  feet  would  lend 
local  color.  In  New  York,  crossed  ferry- 
man's oars,  lumps  of  sugar,  furs  from  the 
Pacific  coast  would  serve  admirably. 


The  king  of  diamonds,  a box  of  pills,  a 
coat  of  blackmail — the  ingenuity  of  the 
reader  may  complete  an  appropriate  list. 


It  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  the  plain 
people,  who  spoke  of  his  shirt  sleeves  as  his 
own  coat  of  arms. 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  violent 
death  of  Admiral  Byng,  a stout  gentleman 
who  was  shot  by  bis  fellow-countrymen—  i 
and  without  just  cause,  If  careful  examiners  1 
of  the  case  are  to  be  believed.  The  story  of 
Byng  is  only  one  of  many  that  show  tlie 
selfishness  of  rulers  and  associates  and  tlie 
indifference  of  people  in  mass.  Officers  in 
our  own  day,  in  England  and  in  our  own 
country,  have  suffered  the  mortification 
known  by  Byng,  and  have  no  doubt  envied 
his  fate. 


n 


r — ^ 

Voltaire  told  Byng’s  \7T-~'  . 

: word*,  and  they  »ro  Lr  ? y ln  Mortal 
'"ting  commentary  on  the  'b-uq>°atlllK  “*  a 
1 Ice  of  war.  » And  why  Id n 
Ohoth  Candlde.  “ Because  I„  :lu,,raI?  ” j 
l'eople  enough;  he  was  ?„  n A ",ot  km 
Admiral,  and  it  appears  he  ,i m A A French 
enough  to  him.’’  ‘ Zt  ® A*  ot  «0t  ,I('ar 
"the  French  Admiral  wA  A)  ,Candlde* 
»8  Ho  was  from  Se  FrenciaA1i0,l,,hlm 

k;  wezbtrly'  ^ 

Aclmiral  occasionally,  to 


oratory,  which  has  lately  taken  he 
incitement  to  murder,"  fle of 

<ssti  jsss 


Hew  York  need  from  sma»-Pox  to 

anything  in  the  ohl  n an*,ous>  if  there  is 
Preventative  of  contagion  & ^ t0baCC°  is  a 


“ - -t 

markable  cryptic  systemlfl™  ^ had  a re' 
counts,  so  that  “eve?  hia  hnTn® hiS  a°- 
puzzled  by  them."  bookkeeper  is 


fioSed1' have  beea 
j-r 

p,,£erred  * Hsz 


b.»S‘“ •b>«M.roh  G,m,n 

Hryater  enluranue-  and  l.l-01""1""’  an<i 
more  voluble  in  the’ street,  Plan°-organ  is 


/ j— -79</ 


Mr.  William  II.  Baldwin  nTTW 
address  the  other  day  spoke  As.fXCRlIent 
temptations  in  tlie  citv  for  A * 1 le  man>r 
do  right.  It  isY  ‘ ,f  for  a Vonng  man  to 

sible  talk,  for  too  of/pA™  t-°  ,lenr  KUcb  sen- 
meaning  people  indulge  in  lniable  and  wel! 

tginevitableandyawningpitfSsTISS 


-wSSr**1  »* ! 

agreeable  instruction,  opporZmlT^^  ! 
not  often  found  in  smoiiVA  . 1 that  are 

atrocity  spring  from  th*  A „ 1 Pecil>Jar 

village  life.  But  it  may  ho  IA°noAon3'  of 
«°y  who  la  „SU‘  ly\0b',,^V  f 
wooM  in  „i„0  ollto(  Jj  “ ! »'•  Mr 

SSfSS-X-m.lf  lie  had'emained  Ui  the 


win  named  the'pnbiic  iJbra'y '“vj1';  B*M' 

°£ZV£°  Bssa  i 

ago-that  the  hall  was*”  Tdelightf  T ?°  l0Dg 

students.  There  was  nlenilf  A ’ place  for 
was  quiet,  there  was  frith  \ if  T"' 
is  a crowd,  there  is  seldom  ‘ r'  ^ow  tbei'° 

table,  and’th/air1  iffotr  ^£*2 T “ * 

to  be  now  a reading  room  not  U Sfems  I 
conif^^6  i 


I here  is  goincr  to  be  a row  in  Th « 
before  Jong.  Tom  Karl  h*.  I«© Bostonians 

more,and  8ob0  gofS  to^h«  ?h  Y tos“SaW 

1 ?ood  time,  while  Barnahoo  j6atres  and  has  a 
| tinue  to  wk;  Ma°d°nald  con- 

.,».0a“ra,,j„feelr  ?,*  I 

was  father  to  the  thought.  P 6 Wisb  ! 


d..Iringa\tl;oVteeks0’^sfththeheart  °P6ra 

* 0 "n,<1“  the  influence^! malt 

was  no  “Exchange"  uoP  " q!  A lhere 
>io  “Parlor”  in  tho  iA  Sample  room,” 
r<  hood.  immediate  neighbor- 


Xl-JC-JSros 
--.me:  io  liandg-- 


I Neither  Aladdin’s  Palace  nor  7i 
Pleasure  dome  of  Kubla  Khan  is  to6hStateIy 
pared,  it  seems,  with  the  present  h°  C°m; 
Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  Am0l  alT AA 
conveniences  and  ornaments  i?.  , 11  / ls 

Happy  Bell,  described  by  Richard  IT  10 
Stoddard,  and  has  any  inmatf  of  the  house 
hell?™  “ “"“'i  lle“d  He  anund 


n drives  Willi  onn. 
; can  trot  a mile  in 
••  t\vy>  se.-  ■ ' 


i •:••' 


A local  contemporary  is  right  in  its  charge 
that  many  Who  cry  out  at  muling  their  social 

! U eS,,  v ' :l,k'U'.d  ln  Uu‘  “^'.spnpers  are 
* !>t'ro  are  women  in  this, 
i t H in  attvaneo  of  the  day  of  their 

At  Home  a list  .if  the  guests  who  “were 
resent  nor  are  they  at  all  disconcerted  if 
. . said  gitests  never  appear  to  cruet  them. 
*7>  n‘«i  who  send  in  the  weekly 
monthly  record  of  their  social  movements, 
these  very  people  are  the  first  to  protest 
7 the  unwarrantable  intrusions  on 
ivaoy  of  Rome." 


11  tins  IS  nothing  new.  Procopius 
xicallya  “society  reporter  " in  his 
>d  he  told  all  about  Theodora  and  her 
• her  receptions  and  her  teas.  He 
7 one  of  many.  Did  Theodora  ever 
s:»y  “ Outrageous  ?” 


hen.  later  tlmre  was  the  well-known  case 
Miss  bnobky,  who,  very  young,  used  occa- 
r ,n  Promenades,  to  meet  with  voting 

a?!.*  e L"nTP'  "In  t!le  ver.v  height 
if  the  season,  Thackeray  tells  Us,  "the 

tow,f  s'"  Veteniliuea  Upon  leaving 

town  Miss  bnobky  spoke  to  her  female 

aT  ,rCOnfiCl;UlU'-  will  poor 

, d Lolhpop  say  when  lie  hears  of  mv 

asked  t,le  tender-hearted  child 
Oh.  perhaps  lie  won’t  hear  of  it.’ answers 
toe  confidante.  ‘My  deer,  he  will  read  it  in 
toe  papers,  replied  the  dear  little  fashion- 
nblejogufijif  7 years  old.” 

Vvc-  0-4— */ 

music! 

Selections  From  Schumann’s 
Faust  and  Mendelsohn’s  “ Wal- 
purgis  Night  ” Given  by  the  Society. 

1 he  Cecilia,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J. 

Lanis.  cave  its  100th  concert  in  Music  flail  last 
ervung.  The  program  book  contained  a short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  tho  organization,  with 

a list  of  its  officers  and  the  names  of  the  present 
members.  f-novui, 

The  program  last  evening  included  selections 
from  Schumann  s "Faust”  and  Mendelssohn’s 
Waltmrgis  Aieht  ’ fne  solos  in  the  ’'Faust” 
selections  were  sung  by  Miss  WhUtier.  Mrs 
Maude  A.  Lyon,  Mis.  Maun  K.  Williams.  Mrs' 
Jeannette  M.  Rice.  Miss  Clara  L.  Bowers,  Miss 
Leslie  ^ Grant,  Miss  E.  A.  Burgess,  ana  Messrs. 
Thomas  E.  Johnson.  Arthur  W.  Wellington  and 
Max  Heinrich. 

Ihe  selections  from  ’’Faust"  included  the 
overture  and  the  third  part,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tenor  solo  of  Fater  Ecstaticus.  which  was 
or  bly  omitted  on  account  of  the  'cello  solo 
•erein.  It  Is  true  that  there  was  an  orchestra 
at  there  was  no  harp  in  it,  and  so  a piano  was 

■sr.sr.r 
s assst &x." w*”3- r* 

Schumann  wrote  his  ” Faust”  at  long  inter 
• a s.  He  began  with  the  tnird  part  in  Vral 
of  *he  whole  work  wYre  readvYn 
/ri/.un  The  over  lure  was  not 

was  Yull  ^oJhit  U-.s  not0  a&^TthaYt^ 

o.  erture  Is  without  strength  or  color  The  lirst 

comple.e  periormance  of  t lie  "scenes  from 
was  not  given  until  18(12  ° * 

' the  exception  of  tha  chorus,  "A  noble 

Dr  Minna!  “ 8aved-’'  antl  ‘he  sofo  of 
JJr.  Marianos,  the  ramie  of  the  third  Dirt  mi 
in.-.or  a.  u U to  that  which  Precedes  Z 
Sreal  Clearly  Schumann  tue  Yenfu,  kno»n 
bes.  to  mortals  by  his  piano  music,  his  conc-rto 
m,nor  symphony  and  some  of  ids  songs 
On  the  contrary,  the  •’WalDurgis  NhPh't” 

* J™on*  *he  Ti  ry  best  of  the  works  of  Men 
Although  he  tussed  over  it  and  re 

?£n  an  u7  ‘rhi'i  ‘“d^«ihabfe  freshneS® 

■ n*usic  ih  ^ th*j  music 

t l*V  >ounar  Mendelssohn.  the  man 
h„  Ze  „med  1,16  lovers  wanderutg 

i , LId  near  Alheri*.  of  Bottom  and  Titanla 

ZeffecTind  i nZVm  , ca  11  ta  1 a ’v"’Bd  make 
Id  th.  . ,1?.U01I,°  "u  11  the  reper- 

witnsce nerv  I Ca,'11'ruile;  ho  mo,  it  was 
"in  Octob/r  11  5“e  ller)i"  hh-era 

1 a'  >,:ar-  l,ut  the  ope- 
ad  .toi^  .Y  adlr°  lal,ure-  In  the  con 
»nr«  tM  omTPl.oU?r?i  •*?»  ,vhei‘  ti.0  per- 

rn  r lerHlVle-  I-*»t  evening  tho 

,,  • " . generali  y very  satisfactory,  ai- 

r .’  7,  -u.  ” 7“  H-‘°'vn  °"9?  0f  twice  by  the 

c .*  , ’“t*?  llor-^n‘e  Carver  displayed 

v d,rn-  “ympathetic  duality.  Mr. 

“ deelalmea  hi,  lines,  a.  in  " Faust  ” 

.co  n.i’o^oZff'1?!  t la:  delighted  tho  aud’i- 

e.ing-r  that  it  i.  auamed  admirably  to 
L.r  rnenc"  1,111  Klve  him 
onht  u, 1 8 1,0  re*soii  why  he 

t f4.  ^ oosition  amonjf  tue 

lorto  tenor*  of  tm«  country  * 

here  wa.  loud  applau.e  aiter  the  perform- 
«ohn-i  cantata.  The  “ Kauj»t  ” 
nor  was 

aruiv  to  bo  commended 


» of  Mend 

did  not  awake 
performance  *■  >< 


Knr^i’i  ",7U4  W8‘'  ,l0:  a*  effective.  In  i 
n'lViM?  ,"V  a const*  lit  forte  ‘ 
a>  Wa^i  r t '.o  V 1,8  ou,:,iing  of  the  | 
bZVihe  jZ  eftmtl..  I he  ill,,  j 
,c'd.  01"’  t'>  inquire  | 

nk  ‘temolo  Is  now  regarded 
mpissnment  in  bong.  _ » 

Philip' Hale.  (. 

ly  all  the  modern  books  In  the  late 
ifaupassant’H  library  were  presen  ta- 
les, and  the  whole  of  them  were 
Ith  their  leaves  uncut."  Truly,  an 
idea.  De  Maupassant  thus  saved 
»e  to  devote  to  his  own  work,  and 
n uncut  brought  a nigber  price  at 
fter  his  death  than  they  would  have 
if  he  had  cut  and  thumbed  them, 
nst  be  remembered  that  as  a rule 
ties  o X authors  find  their  way  to  the 


The  many  friends  of  tho  late  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Strong,  who  honor  hfs.  memory  and  miss 
his  sweet  companionship,  could  have  found 
no  hotter  way  of  showing  their  appreciation 
of  his  generous  character  than  by  the  founda- 
tion of  a scholarship  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

— — m 

There  is  comment  on  the  fact  that  an  at- 
tractive young  woman  is  the  clerk  in  a 
Western,  hotel,  but  women  occupy  such 
positions, in  many  hotels  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  If  men  turn  dress- 
makers in  this  country,  why  should  not 
women  supersede  tho  male  hotel  clerk?  Of 
course  the  woman  should  be  personally  at- 
tractive; or,  if  not  a Venus,  a combination  of 
Junonian  dignity  and  Minervian  perception 
of  character.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
strict  discipline  in  an  office  where  the  clerk 
lisped  coquettishly  or  said  “Ewout."  And 
homely  guests  in  such  a hotel  would,  un- 
doubtedly. be  given  inside  rooms,  or  lodged 
Just  under  the  roof. 

There  was  a mild  and  momentary  objec- 
tion the  oftier  day  at  the  Back  Bay  Post 
Office  to  chansjng  a $5  bill  in  the  sale  of  50 
cents’  worth  of  stamps.  The  objection  was 
this:  ‘‘Everybody  who  comes  here  has 

nothing  less  than  a $5  bill."  Living  in  a 
region  of  such  wealth  has  its  petty  incon- 
veniences. 

Then  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  arose  and  re- 
marked: “Zola  is  unwholesome.  On  the 

other  hand,  American  veratism  is  as  whole- 
some as  the  breath  of  a pine  forest."  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Garland  claims  to 
be  the  leading  American  “veratist"— Phoe- 
bus! What  a word ! There  was  much  sin- 
gular talk  at  this  same  meeting-  at  the  \riim.__ 
teenth  Century  Club ; for  instariceT mT  C'able 
declared  that  “ the  <TeiAi}  verities  of  the 
human  heart  are  without*  restriction  to  the 
petty  facts  of  the  every  day  round.”  Pray, 
just  what  is  an  “eternal  verity  of  the  human 
heart,"  and  who  has  hehfi  mean  enough  to 
“■restrict"  it? 

President  Peixotohas  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  on  certain  rebellious  officers,  in 
other  words,  if  he  finds  the  Admiral  Mello, 
lie  proposes  to  pick  him. 

Why  should  anybody  have  objected  to  Mr 
Gibbs’s  marriage  with  Phyllis  Rankin? 
Was  he  not  the  property  man  of  the  com- 
pany? 

A correspondent  asks  if  Gladstone’s  with- 
drawal will  affect  the  question  of  poet- 
lauriat.  As  a Westerner  would  say,  the 
poet  is  hung  up  at  present  by  the  lariat. 
According  to  Gibbon,  the  title  of  poet- 
laureate,  “which  custom,  rather  than  vanity, 
perpetuates  in  the  English  Court,  was  first 
Invented  by  the  Cassars  of  Germany,"  and 
Gibbon,  over  a century  ago,  called  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  “ridiculous  custom." 

They  say  that  to-day  is  tlie  anniversary  of 
tiie  burial  of  Richard  Burbage,  a painter  of 
celebrity  and  a playactor  who  created  many 
of  the  leading  parts  in  Shakspeare’s  plays. 

He  was  short  and  fat  ancl  rich.  His  yearly 
income  from  real  estate  alone  was  sum 
equal  now  to  about  $10,000.  “ Othello?'  was 

regarded  as  his  masterpiece  in  action  and  ex- 
pression. Fortunate  man  in  his  epitaph 
which  is  simply  this : “Exit  Burbage." 

A local  contemporary  announced  yesterday 
the  startling  fact  that  a concert  overture  by 
Mr.  Hadley  of  this  city  “was  played  by  Mr. 
Johann  and  Paul  Miersch."  In  other  words 
an  overture  for  full  orchestra  was  plaved  by 
a violinist  and  a ’cellist.  This  is  indeed  a 
phenomenal  event  in  musical  history. 

■Sir  James  Fltzjames  Stephen  will  be  noted 
for  at  least  three  things:  His  “Liberty 
Equality  and  Fraternity;"  his  “Digest  of  the 
Criminal  Law,”  and  his  severe,  irritable  de- 
meanor during  the  last  years  he  sat  on  the 
bench. 


Mr.  Stead  would  not  like  to  live  in  the 
Lnited  States.  There’s  no  law  that  compels 
him  to  even  visit  us  and  “stand  aghast." 

The  March  lion  siiowed  its  claws  last 
evening. 

Lander’s  remark,  that  if  men  would  discuss 
their  differences  of  opinion  over  a really  good 
dinner  these  differences  of  opinion  would 
very  soon  cease  to  exist,  is  quoted  apropos  of 
differences  at  Washington.  But  would  there 
not  always  be  a difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  “a  really  good  dinner?" 

TnUk  l 'I 

Western  newspapers  are  trumpeting  the 
glory  of  Peter  Herdic,  the  millionaire. 
Probably  one  of  the  chief  personal  ad- 
vantages of  his  wealth  was  his  ability  to 
eschew  the  being  driven  In  the  machine  of 
torture  that  bears  his  name. 

A correspondent  of  a contemporary  asks  j 
why  the  wretched  accommodation  of  Bos- 
tonians in  the  matter  of  street  ears  is  con- 
sidered a joke.  There  is  noi answer  to  this 
conundrum,  except  that  wA  are  the  best 
natured  peotile  in  the  world' and  turn  abso- 


"8t  I’alrlck  was  a Kentlemnn,  and  he  eHIN*  from  decent 
people;  * 

In  Du  Win!  town  ho  built  a chulch  and  on  It  nut  a 

Ills  lather  was  a vVollaglian.  his  mother  an  O’Grady 
j llis  awnt  s,le  wa*  a Kinaghan,  and  his  wife  a Widow 
Hi-ndy," 

And  let  us  again  sing,  with  Dr.  Maginn: 

” You've  heard,  I suppose,  long  ago, 
liow  the  snakes  ln  a manner  most  antic. 

He  march’ll  to  the  County  Mayo.  - 
And  trundled  them  Into  Mi’  Atlantic. 

1 Hence  not  te  use  water  for  drink; 

^ The  people  of  Ireland  deteimliffjj 

With  mighty  good  reason,  I tfhlnk, 

Slime  St.  Patrick  has  filled  fain  ith  vermin. 

And  Vipers,  and  other  such  stuff.” 

Did  Iceland  have  its  Sfe  Patrick?  For 
there  are  no  snakes  there,  according  to  the 
famous  chapter. 

If  ohl  English  calendars  may  he  be- 
I Roved,  this  is  tl^e  anniversary  of  the  day 
£ that  the  good  and  the  sagacious  Noah  en- 
« tere(]  the  ark  from  which  lie  did  not  emerge 
until  the  29th  of  April.  It  is  a curious  cir- 
cumstance that  in  the  old  English  religious 
mysteries  Noah’s  wife  was  always  repre- 
sented as  a shrew  with  a tongue  of  thorns. 
Nor  would  she  get  into  the  ark  until  the 
water  frightened  her.  Chaucer  represents 
Noah  astwishing  that  “she  had  had  a ship 
hi  reself  alone." 

The  shamrock  is  held  sacred  in  certain 
Eastern  countries,  and  Pliny  tells  us  that 
“it  prevails  against  the  stings  of  snakes  and 
scorpions/' 

Apropos  of  the  puppet  show  contrived  by 
Miss  Algei  this  week,  it  m iy  be  interesting 
to  note  that  at  Bath,  England,  in  1700,  puppet 
shows  were  given  with  such  subjects  as 
“The  Creation  of  the  World,"  “Noah's 
Flood,’’  and  in  the  latter  show  Punch  and 
his  wife  were  introduced  dancing  in  the  ark. 
Steele  describes  the  behavior  of  the  "enteel 
spectators  in  the  Tatler,:and  tells  how  the 
“puppet  drummer,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  sev- 
eral others  that  lived  before  the  flood  passed 
through  Ihe  streets  on  horseback  to  invite  us 
all  to  the  pastime.  * * * And  Mr.  Mayor 
was  so  wise  as  to  prefer  these  innocent  peo- 
ple, the  puppets,  who  lie  said  were  to  repre- 
sent Christians,  before  the  wicked  players 
who  were  to  show  Alexander  an  heathen 
philosopher.’’ 

Steele  in  the  Spectator  of  March  IP,  1711 
intimates  that  Powel,  the  puppet-showman 
exhibited  religious  plays  under  a little  piazza 
in  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  talked  of 
his  next  opera  ’Susannah,  or  Innocence 
Betrayed,’  which  will  be  exhibited  next  week 
with  a pair  of  new  Elders.”  But  was  not 
Steele  mocking  the  Italian  opera  at  the  Hay- 
market? 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776,  that  the 
British  fleet,  “bearing  ihe  army  with  nearly 
1000  Loyalists,  sailed  down  the  harbor,  and 
Washington  entered  Boston.”  The  main 
Revolutionary  Army  did  not  enter  the  town 
till  the  20th,  for  there  was  small-pox  in 
town.  And,  by  the  way,  let  the  lovers  of 
the  Common  speak  well  to-day  of  Gen 
Howe,  for  “he  stayed  the  destruction  of  the 
trees  of  the  mall  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Selectmen." 

Ihe  description  of  the  music  played  at 
the  Puppet  Show  Thursday  night  reminds 
one  of  the  story  of  the  Scriptural  panorama 
written  by  Mark  Twain  before  he  was  rich, 
and  when  lie  was  really  funny. 

There  is  a club  in  London  known  as  the 
Omar  Khayyam.  The  members  wear  the 
symbolic  red  rose,  but  are  they  content  at 
their  regular  dinners  with  the  “jug  of  wine, 
the  loaf  of  bread  and  the  book  of  verses” 
sung  by  the  Tentmaker? 


r 
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MUSIC. 


The  Nineteenth  Concert  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra— Mrs. 

Lillian  Blauveft,  Soprano,  Was 

Applauded  Heartily. 

The  program  of  the  nineteenth  Symphony 
concert  given  last  evening  in  Music  Hall  was  as 
follow<: 

Symphony,  G minor.. Mo/art 

“ WUli  Verdure  t'larl  ” .T" . I . ity.l  11 

A'hiui”  mill  Scherzo,  from  ihe  !)th  Symphony,.  .Beethoven 

” \m  Che  snpete ; Mozart 

Overturn  “ Queron  ” Weber 

ihe  G minor  .Symphony  of  Mozart  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  tilings  in  this  little  world. 
It  is  beautiful  in  its  poetic  thought;  it  is  beau- 
tiful in  tho  perlection  of  the  expression  of  tiie 
I thought.  It  iias  tho  artistic  simplicity  of 
a story  of  Boccaccio,  of  a painting  by 
Botticelli,  of  ono  of  the  short  Wessex 
ta.es  by  Thomas  Hardy.  It  is 
a masterpiece  in  this:  you  cannot  imagine  it 
written  in  any  other  wav.  Beside  the  strings 
Mozart  only  used  I flute.  2 oboes  2 bassoons 
ami  2 horns;  and  where,  pray,  would  you  have 
other  instruments  added?  The  liery  nr  pru- 
iound  moderns  use  all  instruments  known  to 
man ; they  invent  instruments  for  tin- more 
complete  expression  ol  their  thoughts; 
there  is  a mighty  pother;  there  is 
-retting,  and  there  is  fuming;  there  j 
are  oil ects.  strange,  sensuous,  or  heavy  with 
1 non rht.  J ho  perfume  ol  modern  music  is  ant 
to  be  pungom,  hot.  acrid.  The  perfume  of  Mo- 
zarts gvinpiiony  is  mo  natural  per. nine  of  a 
woet  and  v heal.hy  woman.  the  mod- 


n«er  s — Mco  if*!Rl  oiwii  stl-il 
Ili<  music:  tho  face  ts  inq'iir- 
_ious,  or  vaaruo.  Bui  Mn/.aic 
tvnii  f eronu  oonii  U nee.  as  Ihouk'h  lio 
*1  forward  a c-ntu  y and  fnresaw  that  his 
ranpl>oiiy  would  then  bo  a«  m-sh,  ns  mwfect,  as 
/hull  he  wrote  It.  boset  by  many  cares. 

It  luny  bo  said  in  brief  that  although  thero 
was  no  novelty  tho  concert,  in  selections  and  in 
nerto.mance,  nave  crest  pleasure.  Mr.  I'nur 
made  no  doubtful  experiment  in  givimr  two 
movements  o,  the  Dili  symDhony.  Thera 
tro.  indeed,  low  symphonies  that,  from  be- 
juitumnr  to  eml,  hold  tho  attention  fixed 
and  seem  nno  liomoeeneous  work  as  does  tho 
■ minor  of  Mozart.  Del  anyone  last  evening 
f really  f:  ol  the  need  o.  the  first  and  the  lourtn 
I movements  of  Beethoven’s  tfmantic  symphony? 
"file  lime  will  come  when  Iratiroeius  o,  .sonata  . 

< -atorios-.  concert  >s  will  he  snven  as  well  as 
Kiuonts  of  symphonies.  When  a work  ot 
\,ro  proportions  is  new.  let  it  be  hoard  as  tho 
cdmposiT  wrote  it,  in  justice  to  him  and  to  the 
audience. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Blauvelt,  who  was  heard  here  a 
season  atroin  a DamrosoU  coreort,  cavo  genuine 
delight  last  evening.  The  ngreeali.e  quality  of 
her  voice,  the  vocal  art  displayed  by  her,  and 
i he  modesty  and  the  grace  of  her  bearing  com- 
bine 10  make  her  a welcome  apparition  on  the) 
concert . since.  • 

Philip  Hale.  4 


It  has  been  said  of  late  that  the  operatic  per- 
formances at  Mechanic?  Building  were  in  cer- 
tain instance!  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
a claque. 

But  first,  what  is  a claque? 

The  limriidi  word,  taken  from  the  French 
claque,  a smack  or  clap  of  the  hand,  may  be 
defined  as  an  organized  body  of  hired  applaud- 
ers  in  a theatre:  ln-nce.  in  a transferred  sense, 
the  w ord  means  a body  of  subservient  follow- 
ers always  ready  to  applaud  their  leader. 

That  there  was  a claque  in  the  first  meaning 
of  the  word  is  absurd,  not  to  be  believed. 
Neither  managers  nor  singers  hired  men  or 
women  to  applaud. 

It  is  true,  however,  at  the  late  performances, 
as  at  almost  all  operatic  performances,  there 
were  stanch  admirers  of  certain  singers.  Some 
ofkheso  adm.rers  might  be  known  as  the  Mel- 
banians;  others  as  the  Nnrdicanian* : others 
again  as  the  Eamesttes.  W hatever  each  singer 
did  or  refrained  from  doing  was  just  right  in  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  devoted  partiians. 

It  is  also  true  that  ihe  members  of  one  of 
these  factions  were  remarkable  for  the  fury  of 
their  zo  1.  Before  tho  evening  of  the  farewell 
appe  irance  of  llieir  idol  letters  were  writ  eu  to 
newspapers  praying  for  an  announcement  to 
the  effect  that  the  farewell  of  the  "favorite” 
singer_jwould  be  a "social  event":  that  her_ 


friends  “ would  make  the  occasion  memorable,”  I 
etc.,  etc.  On  the  said  evening  there  was  wild  j 
enthusiasm,  and  certain  Individuals,  who  iu 
the  days  of  the  singer’s  trials  and  probation 
here  In  Boston  were  inclined  to  look  at  her 
askew,  actually  stood  on  chairs  and  exerted 
themselves  violently  in  the  delirium  of  their 
Joy. 

Far  beit  from  me  to  affirm  that  any  one  of 
these  singers  did  not  often,  throughout  the  sea- 
son, merit  warm  and  open  recognition  of  her 
improvement  or  proficiency  in  song;  but  if 
either  Nordica  or  Eames,  on  the  night  of  fare, 
well,  had  been  personally  unknown’to  the  more 
enraged  enthusiasts  would  not  the  latter  have 
contented  themselves  with  a mild  and  genteel 
expression  of  moderate  rapture? 

Fortunately  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders,  who 
often  enjoyed  the  appearance  of  Eames  and 
Nordica  as  well  as  the  performances  of  other 
and  more  famous  members  of  the  excellent 
company,  one  faction  did  not  try  to  extol  its  fa- 
vorite by  any  open  manifestation  of  disapproval 
when  a rival  sang.  There  was  norioting.no 
throwing  of  missiles,  dangerous  or  unsavory,  at 
the  singer,  as  in  more  barbaric  or  more  civilized 
countries.  jNor  was  there  after  all  anything  in 
the  noisy  applause  of  the  said  partisans, to  annoy 
seriously  the  impartial  looker-on.  who  was  not 
Jjbbiiced  to  join  in  the  applause  and  could  have 
'oft  the  hall  if  he  had  been  disturbed  by  the  din. 

tt  * 

From  the  beginning  of  time  singers  of  great, 
little,  or  absolutely  no  worth  have  had  . blind 
and  rapt  followers.  AoDlause,  as  well  as  kiss- 
ing. goes  by  favor. 

No  doubt  Adam  applauded  Eve  when  she 
sang  the  lullaby  over  Cain  that  is  found  in 
Careful  notation  in  Buttstedt’s  old  book  “ Ut  re 
ini  fj.” 

The  EmDeror  Nero,  one  of  the  first  singers 
that  had  a well-defined  vocal  method,  appeared 
in  his  recitals  with  over  6Qf)0  able-bodied 
/.youths,  who  had  been  taught  three  kinds  of 
public  encouragement:  Applause  like  the  hum- 
ming of  bees;  applause  like  the  rattling  of  hail 
on  the  roof;  applause  like  the  clatter  of  porce- 
lain vessels  when  clasped  together. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  opera  singers  of  a nearer 
day. 

It  i°  said  that  bauton  was  the  first  to  organize 
ihe  Parisian  Theatre  claquo  in  1820;  but  the 
husband  of  an  opera  singer  knew  the  value  of 
well-drilled  and  heavy  handed  friends  a few 
years  after. 

When  Angelica  Catalan!  in  1826  submitted  a 
.draft  of  a contract  to  John  Ebers,  manager  of 
[the  King’s  Theatre,  London,  the  first  clause  dm- 
pluded  these  lines:  " The  free  admissions  sijali 
be  given  with  paper  orders,  and  cliff  tentlV 
Scaped  from  the  paid  tickets.  Their  number 
ihall  be  limited.”  Now  these  free  admissions 
re  sai  J to  have  been  intended  by  Valabreque 
ir  persons  expected  or  engaged  to  applaud,  t 
“ - - ...  .. 


3 In  Novello’a  "History  ol  unowp  Tfftec,”  wo 
l-Xead  that  it  was  at  ono  lime— about  50  years  ago 
J t-proposiid  seriously  in  England  to  introduce 
I the  claquo  at  the  opera,  ” to  eduoato  tho  pub- 
| He.” 

* 

* » , ; • « 

j Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards,  an  amusing  If  some. 

■ times  inaccurate  writer,  traces  the  origin  of  tee 
claque  in  Franco  lo  a custom  comparatively  re- 
cent. of  putdishing  the  names  of  tile  aotors  and 
the  actre“ses  in  the  play  bill.  "Until  nearly  the 
end  of  tho  eighteenth  century  it  was  considered 
bad  policy  to  do  so:  for  if  an  audience  could  be 
attracted  one  night  by  a favorite  performer,  it 

I might  equally,  reasoned  the  manager,  be  Kept 
away  another  night  by  unwillingness  to  see  a 
i performer  not  generally  admired.” 

• Then  Mr.  Edwards  tellN  tho  following  story; 
‘‘At  the  Grand  Opera  matters  were  brought  to 
a crisis  by  au  assault  which  a disappointed 
amateur  committed  upon  a tickot  dealer  who 
I ha  i sold  him  a place  for  a representation  in 
;W^ch  an  obnoxious  vocalist  named  Pontbieu 
jjiwpart.  ’Hid  I know  that  tlioy  Would  loose 
Ponthieu?’  cried  the  ticket  doaler,  when  the 
ioaii  whose  musical  feeling  he  had  been  the 
means  of  shocking  administered  to  him  a severe 
caning.” 

’ And.  by  the  way,  the  season  tickets  to  the 
opera  at  Mechanics’  Buildiilg  were  bought  gladly 
Without  ihe  exact  knowledge  of  what  operas 
.were  to  be  given  or  what  singers  would  taka 
/part. 

* 

*;  * 

The  French  managers  believed  and  mhuy  still 
believe  lhat  even  if  a piece  islwell  written,  well 
contrived,  well  acted,  well  mounted,  it  will 
nave  little  chance  unassisted  by  support  from 
tho  front  of  tho  house,  from  tiie  gentlemen 
known  as  "Les  Eoniainos”  or  "Les  Chevaliers 
du  lustre.” 

When  tho  practice  was  adopted  of  announc- 
ing in  Paris  not  only  the  piece  but  also  the  plav. 
ers.  each  actor  aimed  at  securing  a personal  fol-  ' 
lowing. 

The  elder  Dumas  in  his  Memoirs  tell  stories 


of  how  some  leaders  of  a claque  would  call  on 
him  before  the  production  of  one  of  his  plays 
and  ask  him  where  he  should  like  tho  applause 
to  begin. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  speaking  of  such  volunteer 
claques  as  were  on  exhibition  m Mechanics’ 
Building,  admits  it  is  natural  “ that  those  who 
enjoy  the  honor  of  being  personally  acquainted 
with  a popular  actor  or  actress  should  some- 
times see  more  toappland  in  his  orher  perform- 
ance than  can  be  easily  detected  by  a perfect 
stranger.” 

* * 

There  was  not  a little  in  the  gossip  about  the 
members  of  the  opera  company  that  recalled 
the  description  of  his  associates  given  ny  the 
buffo  Raucocanu  to  Don  Juan  iu  the  fourth 
canto  of  Byron's  poem. 

* 

| . The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  initiated 
"Social  Evenings”  at  the  Berlin  Opera.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  the  house  are  reserved  for  the 
“court-’Capsble”  society  of  ihe  capital,  and  be- 
tween tlievtkpts  the  Emperor  goes  from  box  to 
box.  or  strolls  about  in  the  lobby,  bowing  and 
talking. 

Ut  He 

It  is  said  that  the  only  objection  to  the  Amer- 
ican engagement  of  Gemma  Bellincioni,  the 
original  Santuzza  and  probably  the  greatest 
dramatic  soprano  now  living,  is  the  fact  that 
she  will  not  appear  anywhere  unless  Stagno  is 
by  her  side.  Now  Slagno  was  hero  in  Boston 
during  the  season  of ’83-’84,  and  did  not  then 
endear  himself  to  the  public.  lie  was  with 
Mapiesoa  in  England  as  far  back  as  1866.  The' 
Bellincioni  was  born  in  1864  and  she  mado  her 
debut  in  1880.  She  appeared  lately  in  leading 
German  cities  with  great  success.  Some  time 
ago  she  had  the  capriC3  to  take  the  part  of 
Figaro  in  Rossini’s  "Barber  of  Seville.” 

* * 

Messrs.  Dole  and  Praotsch  of  this  town  have 
published  a "flaudy  Music-Lexicon.”  based  on 
the  second  German  edition  of  Prof.  Kalauer’s 
posthumous  work.  This  Lexicon  is  a transla-  I 
tion  from  the  well-known  German  pam- 
phlet. and  Mr.  N.  H.  Dole,  the  translator,  has 
adapted  and  added  lo  suit  local  conditions 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  contents: 

"Encore— A fiendishinventlon  which,  while  it 
apparently  flatters  the  performer,  is  really  de- 
vised to  procure  for  an  audience  more  than  its 
money’s  worth,  and  to  keen  suburbans  from 
catching  trains.”  ( 

Here  is  another:  * 

Conservatory  — A schooi  for  music  where 
four  or  more  students  are  taught  all  manner  of 
instruments  at  the  same  lime.  At  some  conser- 
vatones  holes  are  bored  in  tho  doors,  so  that  if 
the  Trustees  come  along  during  lesson  hours 
they  may  see  that  the  students  are  embracing 
their  opportunities,  and  not  their  professors.” 

The  hundreth  concert  of  the  Cecilia  wasgiven 
last  Thursday  night  Twenty  years  ago  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association  issued  a prospec- 
tus headed  “ The  Cecilia.”  and  for  two  seasons 
ihe  chorus  of  about  100  mixed  voices  was  an 
adjunct  of  the  Harvard  Symphony  concerts. 

At  the  end  of  two  year;  the  Cecilia  organized  as 
an  independent  tiodv.  To-day  the  chorus  num- 
bers about  200  carefully  chosen  singers. 

* 

lnerearatwo  histories  concerning  music  in 
this  city  that. should  be  written.  One  is  the 
History  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association. 

Ihe  other  is  the  History  of  Opera  in  Boston 
Hut  who  lias  the  patieuce.  the  time  and  tho  dis- 

hHni  wfiT'tlm  ,a^i’rieVe  'uch,a  task  that  would 
J rin*  it  i tiio  uerfonnauce  little  or  no  D?rmi. 
iary  reward  and  only  a posthumous  reputation'.’ 
Philip  Hale. 
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A mow  OP  IfANIttt. 

It  was  the  belief  of  Anaxagoras  that  hands 
woro  the  cause  of  tho  wisdom  and  the  indus- 
try of  men;  for  which  Plutarch  rebuked  him, 
and  alleged  that  man  is  not  the  wisest  of 
animals  because  lie  has  hands,  but  he  re- 
ceived such  tools  from  natnro  because  lie 
by  naturo  rational  and  ingenious.  Such  a 
controversy  seems  to  us  vain,  fit  only  for 
lazy  wranglers  in  speech.  Equally  vain  to 
many  is  the  belief,  or  the  theory,  now  a fad 
in  certain  quarters,  that  tho  hands  foretell 
the  fortunes  of  their  owners  to  him  that  is 
skilled  in  chiromancy.  Yet  many,  particu- 
larly women,  devote  hours  to  the  study  of 
the  art,  and  see  in  acquaintances  and  strang- 
ers merely  subjects  for  tho  exercise  of  their 
cunning.  They  will  discuss  publicly  Ihe 
alleged  constitutional  and  mental  character- 
istics of  the  victim  who  is  led  by  mistaken 
politeness  or  latent  vanity  to  open  a hand; 
they  will  announce  cheerfully  several  mar- 
riages, or  a sudden  death  at  no  remote 
period.  , 

Chiromancy  is  as  old  as  the  eternal  hills. 
It  is  safe  to  agree  with  those  who  attribute 
its  first  deep  cultivation  to  the  Egyptians, 
for  the  Egyptians  are  supposed  to  have 
known  everything  that  existed,  exists,  will 
exist.  For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  it  also 
be  admitted  that  the  gypsy  is  the  descendant 
of  the  Egyptian  and  the  inheritor  of  his 
secrets.  Is  it  probable  that  the  sun  spends 
much  time  in  regulating  tho  movements  of 
the  index  finger,  that  Venus  worries  over 
the  thumb  or  Mercury  over  the  little  finger? 

Is  the  length  of  life  measured  by  a line  ? Or 
does  the  line  above  the  middle  of  the  thumb, 
if  it  meet  about,  “portend  a hanging  des- 
tiny?” Yet,  ancient  and  modern  wise  men 
have  agreed  to  call  the  palm  of  man  a chart 
to  his  voyage  of  life,  and  some  have  even 
wrenched  the  7th  verse  of  the  37th  chapter  of 
Job  to  gain  thereby  the  authority  of  Script- 
ure. 

At  the  same  time  there  have  been  sceptics 
among  those  who  lived  in  credulous  times, 
as  Cornelius  Agrippa,  de  la  Motlie  ie  Vayer[ 

Dr.  Ferrand,  who  in  1640  affirmed:  “No 

man  professeth  publiekely  tills  cheating 
art,  but  theives,  rogues  and  beggarly  ras- 
cals.’’ 

Now  chiromancy  is  the  art  of  telling  the 
characters  as  well  as  the  fortunes  of  persons 
by  inspection  of  their  hands.  What  should 
be  said  of  the  resultof  countless  experimenls 
made  by  patient  Frenchmen  of  this  century 
who  disclaim  the  foolishness  of  fortune-tell- 
ing. but  endeavor  to  classify  hands  by  shape 
of  fingers,  by  character  of  mounds,  and  by 
presence  or  absence,  length  and  direction  of 
certain  lines.  Just  as  composers  of  music 
are  thought  to  have  a characteristic  fore- 
head, so  they  are  thought  to  have  character- 
istic hands.  Rulers,  soldiers,  heapers  up  of 
riches,  painters,  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men  are  believed  to  have  hands  peculiar 
to  each  set  in  its  particular  calling. 

But  these  skillful  classifiers  do  not  pretend 
that  there  are  not  marked  exceptions.  The 
most  harmless  and  prosaic  person  in  the 
world  may  have  the  fingers  of  an  indefat- 
igable pianist,  a blood-thirsty  conqueror  or  a : 
merciless  plumber. 

| Of  what  use  is  the  serious  study  of  chir- 
omancy? If  the  character  of  the  hand  : 
changes  from  extreme  youth  to  budding  ; 
j manhood,  would  it  be  wise  to  shape  educa-  i 
j tion  or  choose  a calling  from  tile  temporary  | 
j revelation?  Would  the  knowledge  of  the  ' 

, meaning  of  a line  change  the  fate  of  the  in-  j 
l|  dividual?  Let  chiromancy  servo  the  amuse-  ! 

I ment  of  all  those  who  regard  Time  as  the  ' 
j chief  of  enemies.  Let  it  also  he  remem-  • 
j bered  that  the  practice  of  chiromancy  is  a ! 

! friend  to  flirtation  and  a possible  aid  to 
j matrimony;  for  the  proximity  and  the 
; assumption  of  acute  personal  interest  may 
' well  melt  the  resolve  of  the  coldest  celibate. 

The  emotional  nature  of  the  Italians  is 
again  revealed,  even  when  the  people 
breathe  a cold  and  mercantile  atmosphere.  It 
appears  that  when  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  at  “The  Miracle  Play”  realized 
the  incongruity  between  the  piece  and  their 
selections,  “they  actually  shed  tears.” 

A contemporary  inquires  whether  musi- 
cians  have  been  consulted  concerning  the 
acoustics  of  the  new  Music  Hall.  Architects 
are  more  to  file  purpose,  and  even  with  the 
utmost  care  excellent  acoustic  properties 
are  largely  a matter  of  luck.  _ 


Aitiori 
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Mil  to! 


An  English  newspaper  advises  London 
rides  to  follow  the*  example  of  American 
onsins  and  have  the  bridal  chorus  from 
‘Lohengrin"  sung  at  the  ceremony.  Did 
nyone  ever  suggest  in  this  connection  that 
the  marriage  of  Lohengrin  and  Elsa  was 
liost  unhappy,  and  the  superstitious  might 
regard  the  chorus  of  ill  omen? 


The  complaint  is  made  fjiat  young  women 
to-day  do  not  read  enoAgh  poetry.  This 
^dls  the  saying,  “ It  is  a terrible  thing  to 
woman  with  a heart,  to  love  blue,  to 
Mendelssohn? and  read  Heine;”  but  it 
lore  terrible  thing  to  bo  a woman  witli- 
heart  and  without  appreciation  of  the 
cal  in  nature  and  life. 


seems  that  Gov.  Waite’s  sanity  is  ques- 
tioned by  citizens  of  Denver.  There  would  | 
lie  no  harm,  at  any  rate,  in  examining  his 

bumps. 

Bob  Cook  is  at  New  Haven.  About  this 
time  ex  ect  gloomy  bulletins  about  the  con- ; 
litionof  Vale's  crew.  ' 

Prof.  Garner  does  not  really  seem  to  have 
achieved  much  by  his  seif-exile  in  Monkey- 
land.  All  that  he  could  tell  after  his  return 
to  England  was  that  one  of  tlicKulu-Kambns 
“might  have  learnt  to  say  ‘Mamina’  if  it  had 
not  died.” 


These  great  oratorio  choruses  remind  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  a scene  in  “Patience.” 
“ Tou're  a pretty  woman,”  says  Buntliorne 
to  Lady  Jane.  “No,  not  pretty,”  is  the  re- 
ply, “Massive.” 


f X correspondent  is  hereby  informed  that 
Barnum’s  Museum  at  Tufts  College  will  be 
list'd  for  scientific  purposes,  and  not  for  the 
exhibition  of  Fiji  mermaids,  woolly  liorses 
and  other  freaks.  The  Museum  will  be  con- 
secrated to  Nature  rather  than  to  Art. 

?n-  CL.  'Z-a  ~ 


MUSIC. 


A New  Quintet  by  Dvorak  Played  at 
the  Last  of  the  Kneisel  Concerts— 
Mr.  Abioescher’s  Zither  Concert. 

The  last  concert  of  tho  niuth  series  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet  was  given  last  evening  in 
dickering  Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows; 

Quartet  In  E flat  major 

QnarT  -t  .Vo.  2,  In  E minor,  op.  50 l.eetlioven 

qnlnlet  in  E flat  major,  op.  97.  Alleuro  ma  non 
tanto — Allegro  vivo — Andante—  Finale.  (MS., 

flrsi  time) 

Second  viola.  Mr.  Max  Zacli. 

The  quintet  by  Dvorak  fs-tmelof  his  three  ex- 
periments in  founding  a national  American 
school  of  music  on  thematic  material  derived, 
as  it  is  alleged,  from  negroes  and  Indians,  The 
imyphony  and  the  quartet  have  been  hoard  here 
iurinj  the  season.  . 

As  mnsic  without  any  reference  to  ethnolog- 
ical claims  or  pretensions,  the  quintet  after  one  \ 
hearing  does  not  appear  to  boa  work  of  as  much  ; 
-.Qirit  ns  the  quartet.  The  finale  is  cheap stult, 
’.Av  orthy  of  the  composer;  ami  the  other  move- 
\dau,  though  they  will  undoubtedly  be  popu- 
lar for  a lime  on  account  of  marked  and  peculiar 
vhyttim  or  on  account  of  conventional  pretty 
soni im^nt  as  in  the  theme  and  certain  varia- 
tions of  the  anaan’e,  seem  to  be  tne  exproision 
of  experiment  rather  than  unflinching  musical 
conviction,  To  be  sure,  the  effect  of  the  first 
movement  was  in  a mta'uro  marred  by  the 
sraoping  of  a string  of  the  first  violin  ; in  suite 
accident,  i tie  nfovement  gave  pleasure, 
Utter tleial  perhap-,  but  there  ts  such  a thing  as 
(amiability  in  music,  and  it  is  by  no  means  fo  bo 
despised  The  second  movement  is  the  most 
-ichsr.icu-ri'tic  of  tho  four,  with  its  realistic 
■break-down  and  suggestion  of  interlocutor  and 
bod-men:  but  what  In  the  world  is  that  viola 
iaoio  doing  in  the  midst  of  the  merriment c ft 
furnishes  » contrast;  it  was  well  plaved  by  Mr. 
Svecenski.  but  it  did  not  seem  in  its  proper 
place.  T he  opening  of  tlie  andante  is  dusky  ill 
its  color,  but  the  alleged  negro  quality  of  the 
I theme  l*  more  after  the  pattern  ol  S.  C.  Foster’s 
iiiMineotal  warbler  than  after  the  negro  of  tho 
>uih.  whose  ideas  oi  music  were  largely  imita- 
V.  Ill  that  he  distorted  camp-meeting  tunes  j 
id  i he  songs  sung  by  the  women  of  his  owner  s j 
lair  ily  Some  of  the  variations  are  Slavonic,  | 
ard  there  t'  one  that  suggest  strongly  Bellini 
This  qu  ntet.  a*  well  as  the  other  numbers  of 
the  progrum.  was  played  exceedingly  well.  The 
quartet  of  Dittersdorf  made  a delightful  im- 
pression when  It  was  given  about  two  years 
ago.  and  tho  impression  was  confirmed  fully 
last  evening.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  Uitters- 
dorf  s qoartets  were  not  mentioned  by  his  con- 
temporary biographers,  and  he  hlm-e:f  does  not 
refer  to  them  in  bis  interesting  and  pathetic  i 
t " Antobiogr/iphy.”  Yet  this  work  must  have  | 
made  some  noise  In  iis  dav,  for  even  now  it  is  i 
' comparatively  free  Iroin  formalism  or  convon-  j 
llonalily.  Willies',  for  Instance,  the  bagpipe 
drone  in  the  last  movement  while  tho  first 
a vie. in  s tigs  a wild  tune  tnat  might  come  from  a 
■ ':.~iy's  mouth. 

lere  was  frequent  and  most  hearty  applause 
.uitbout  the  evetilng.  end  them  were  many 
,I!».  It  Is  always  with  regret  that  our  mnslc 
lover-  attend  tlie  final  concert  of  these  admirable 
artists,  whose  return  ia  the  winter  is  anticipated 

joyful  iy. 

j*  is  announced  that  the  concert  last  evening 
was  tho  last  that  will  l»e  given  In  Chickening 
Hall,  as  the  familiar  room  will  hereafter  be 

used  for  business  purpose*. 

Phillip  Hale. 

MR,  ABLOESCHER’S  CONCERT. 

1 An  enjoyable  zither  concert  was  given  last 
I evening  in  Steinert  Hall  by  Sir.  .Johannes 
Abloescber.  the  second  trombonist  of  the  Bqs, 
* ton  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  assisted  ’by 
| \|r,  Kelterhoru.  soprano.  Mr-  Max  Kluge, 
zither,  tl'  finals,  fle'r 

* > — 
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Hoffmann,  Zahn.  Alex.  Ileindl  of  the  M mphouy 
Orchestra,  and  the  Fidelio  Choral  hoeiety,  uu- 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis  Kciterhorn.  lne 
zither  solos  were  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
and  the  skill  of  the  performer  was 
warmly  . appreciated.  These  solos  were 
selected  or  arranged  from  works  of 
Umbauf,  Vogl,  Delibes,  and  the  duet  was  by 
Sohnabl.  Mrs.  Kelterboru  sang  songs  by 
Mozart  and  Abloescber.  Other  interesting 
numbers  were  contributed  by  the  performers 
above  mentioned- 


Just  as  some  meteorologists  declare  that 
spring  begins  the  6th  of  this  month,  so  others, 
and  they  are  the  majority,  prefer  the  20th 
and  talk  wisely  of  the  sun  entering  the  ram. 
There  are  families  still  in  existence  in  which 
changes  of  raiment  from  thick  to  thin  follow  . 
the  calendar,  not  the  fitness  of  the  weather. 
Such  families  enjoy  the  doubtful  reputation 
of  being  methodical,”  of  being  men  and; 
women  of  regular  habits.”  Now  regular- 
ity of  habit  often  provokes  irregularity  of 
temper  in  the  associate  or  neighbor;  for  the 
daily  accomplishment  ot  a task  at  a particu- 
lar hour  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  witli  pur- 
ring self-complacency.  There  are  men  who 
cannot  wind  up  their  watches  without’  re- 
buking others  py  tlie  action  alone.  So,  too, 
tlie  change  to  spring  clothing  can  be  made 
intensely  disagreeable  to  tlie  good  natured, 
tlie  careless,  anil  particularly  to  the  man 
who  has  no  clothing  appropriate  to  spring, 

real  or  alleged.  ; 

' Mr.  Morrison  Swift  is  still  at  work,  firing 
the  Ephesian  dome.  There  are  many  ways 
of  gaining  notoriety  at  comparatively  trifling 
expense,  and  one  of  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
is  to  attack  everything  and  everybody 
hitherto  regarded  as  respectable.  Just  now 
Mr.  Swift  is  whacking  away  at  tho  college 
professor;  not  at  Professor  X.,  not  at  Pro- 
fessor Y.,  but  at  the  college  professor,  irre- 
spective of  name,  sex,  color  or  previous  con- 
dition. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  Mr.  Swift’s 
statements  is  connected  with  the  idea  that 
these  loathsome  beings  in  professional  chairs 
receive  “fine”  salaries.  Now  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  salary  of  a professor 
does  not  approach  the  income  of  a “ laborer 
for  the  down-trodden,”  who  is  called  a 
worker  by  use  of  the  formula  lucus  a non. 
Nor  does  the  professor  benefit  by  advertis- 
ing, not  even  when  an  intoxicated  class 
paints  unpleasantly  worded  sentences  on  his 
house  or  hangs  him  in  effigy  to  the  music  of 
raucous  horns  and  coarse,  grating  remarks. 


“Mr.  Swift  would  have  us  return  to  the 
methods  used  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He 
would  revive  the  old  Academy,  where  a man 
can  declare  liis  ideas  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  listen,  and  then  retire  and  put  them  in 
effect  or  not,  just  as  they  please.”  There’s 
ho  reason  why  Mr.  Swift  should  not  put  this 
scheme  in  operation.  The  Academy  was 
nothing  but  a garden  near  Athens,  or,  as 
Some  say,  a large  inclosure  of  ground  once 
owned  by  a citizen  named  Academus.  We 
have  a Common  right  here  in  Boston  that 
would  serve  every  purpose.  Mr.  Swift  lias 
already  tried  its  acoustic  properties.  Perched 
in  a tree,  lie  might  at  stated  hours  preach  his 
philosophy.  If,  after  due  reflection,  judi- 
cious parents  should  prefer  Harvard  or 
another  college  for  their  sons  to  the  open  air 
discourses  of  the  arboreal  Professor’Swift, 
the  fault,  the  disgrace  and  the  wretched 
future  of  America  could  not  then  be  attrib- 
uted to  our  modern  academic. 

How  little  talk  there  is  concerning  Mr. 
Emil  Paur.  Like  “Guvener  B.,”  Mr.  Paur 
“ Is  a sensible  man  ; 

He  stays  to  ills  home  an’  looks  arter  his  folks; 
lie  draws  his  lurrer  ez  straight  ez  he  can, 

An’  into  nobody’s  tater  patch  pokes.” 

But  if  the  excellent  conductor  of  the  Sym- 
phony concern  were  just  a little  bit  of  a 
charlatan,  would  it  not  be  better  for  tlie 
business? 


Every  singer  In  a quartet  can  tell  you  three  I 
good  reasons  why  the  organization  isn’t  abso- 
lutely perfect.— [Elmira  Gazette. 

We  still  prefer  the  older  form  of  the  jest 
to  this  and  other  variations.  The  original 
ran  as  follows:  A church  quartet  choir  is 
made  up  of  three  bad  singers  and  one  good 
singer.  The  good  one  is  {he  one  you  happen  I 
to  be  talking  with. 

It  seems  to  be  a matter  of  surprise  in  cer- 
tain quarters  that  Mr.  Irving  has  “kind 
words”  for  American  audiences.  It  would 
be  still  more  surprising  if  ho  were  silent. 
Our  audiences  have  been  very  “kind"  to 
* Mr.  Irving— and  his  friend  Miss  Terry;  and 
American  dollars  jingle  joyfqliy  in  Mr.  Irv- 
ing’s pockets. 

What!  no  old-fashioned  punch  at  Harvard,  ^ 
Class  Day  or  Commencement?  .And  some 
will  lift  up  their  voices  in  lameoftation,  say- 1 
ing  “ ichabod,  the  glory  is  departed.” 
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MUSIC. 

The  First  of  Two  Song  Recitals  by 

IVlr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  in 

Steinert  Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  gave  the  first  of 
two  song  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall  last  evening. 
There  was  a very  aDDlansive  audience.  Mrs.i 
Heinrich  sang  “ FrJm  an  Old  Garden,”  by  Mac- 
Dowell,  aud  songi  by  Franz.  Mr.  Heinrich 
sang  songs  by  Schubert,  Chadwick.  D’ Albert, 
Amey,  llorrooks,  Foote,  Clay,  Moor,  Schumann. 
Tschaikow.-lcy,  Brueckler.  There  were  also  two 
| duets  by  Goring  Thomas  and  two  duets  from 
I “ Tho  Magic  Flute.” 

Mr.  Heinrich  lias  a peculiar  and  interesting 
! vocal  ohvsloguomv.  The  features  are  not  regu- 
I lar;  they  do  not  meet,  the  canons  of  ciasdcal  or 
1 romantic  beauty;  nevertheless  they  often  at- 
l tract  aud  at  times  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
liearer.  It  has  Deoil  said  of  'late  In  tlie  Journal 
that  Mr.  Heinrich  in  his  most  impassioned 
moments  ia  apt  to  doty  the  rules  of  vocal  art;  in 
other  words,  in  a burst  of  leeling  he  is  inclined 
to  fling  to  the  avlnd  the  sane  traditions  and 
beliefs  of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the  art 
of  song.  He  then  spurns  lezato;  lie  forces  a 
tone ; he  abuses  tlie  portamento.  And  yet,  when 
you  have  said  all  this,  lie  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  talented  and  interesting  singer*  now 
on  tlie  American  concert  stage.  His  talent 
occasionally  is  absoluie  genius,  for  he  I 
has  tiie  great  gift  ot  finding  at  onco  i 
tlie  kernel  of  a song,  and  making  it  prominent,  I 
At  times,  and  without  exaggeration,  he  adds 
to  his  vocal  iiiten  retatiou  dramatic  power,  so  ! 
that  it  is  as  though  an  actor  chose  song  instead 
ot  ordinary  speech  as  the  medium  of  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Heinrich  mav  give  an  interpretation 
that  seems  at  first  erroneous  to  the  hearer,  but 
the  interpretation  has  its  reasoD,  and  it  ir. 
effective.  A case  in  point  was  bis  delivery  of 
"Row  Gently  Here.  My  Gondolier”  last  even- 
ing. it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Schumann 
ever  bad  the  idea  conceived  by  the  singer,  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  Schumann  would  have 
been  the  first  to  applaud.  From  tlie  purely1 
pedagogic  standpoint  Mr.  Heinrch  was  heard 
at  liis  best  in  Moor’s  "Request.”  but  tlie  one 
song  that  will  haunt  the  memory  to-morrow  is 
Clav’s  “Gipsy  John.” 

Mrs.  Heinrich  is  an  admirable  singer.  Her 
voice  is  aerpeabie,  eminently  womanly.  She 
sings  with  skill  and  taste. 

The  second  tecitat  will  be  given  Tuesday 
evening,  the  27tli.  The  program  will  include 
songs  bv  Schumann,  Brahms,  Franz.  Chad- 
wick, Foote,  Haydn,  Mackenzie,  Handel, 
Thomas,  Stanford,  JJulcken.  and  duets  by 
Saiut-Saens,  Rubinstein  and  Foote. 

Philip  Hale. 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
John  Sebastian  Bach,  excellent  man  in  his 
family  and  a great  musician  to  the  world  at 
large.  His  name  is  now  to  some  a fashion- 
able fetich;  they  talk  in  passionate  admira- 
tion of  that  which  really  bores  them,  and 
they  discover  unutterable  glories  in  ordinary 
contrapuntal  formalism. 

William  Waldorf  Aster  has  found  out  that 
it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  run  a hotel. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Health  lias  de- 
cided that  the  manufacture  aud  sale  of 
cigarettes  should  not  be  prohibited  here,  and 
cigarette  smokers,  male  and  female,  may  re- 
joice. It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  abuse 
of  tobacco  could  be  justly  made  a subject  tor 
legislation,  and  yet  cigarettes  injure  the 
race.  For  tlie  very  smallness  of  form  en- 
courages excess. 

Nor  will  tlie  cigarette  smoker  be  comforted 
in  tlie  absence  of  tills  particular  form  of  to- 
bacco by  honest,  domestic  pipe  or  good  cigar. 
How  different  the  philosophy  of  William 
Breedon,  “a  profound  divine,’’  who,  “when 
he  had  no  tobacco  would  cut  the  bell  ropes 
and  smoke  them.’’ 

/ Years  ago  they  smoked  in  church.  Urban 
VIII.  published  a decree  of  excommunica- 
tion against  those  “who  used  such  an  un- 
seemly practice.”  Innocent  XII.  excommu- 
nicated all  who  should  take  snuff  or  tobacco 
in  St.  Peter’s  at  Home. 

This  is  the  festival  of  St.  Benedict,  whose 
memory  is  preserved  in  Benedictine. 

In  what  hall  will  the  Kneisel  Quartet, 
other  chamber  clubs,  singers  and  pianists 
appear  next  season,  for  Cliickering  Hall  is 
no  longer  a refuge  for  Art.  Aud,  by  the 
way,  how  about  the  new  Music  Hall?  Is 
there  any  truth  in  the  report  that  the  projec- 
tors of  that  scheme  are  consulting  with  Mr. 
John  B.  Schoeffel  concerning  the  advisabil- 
ity of  a practical  combination  Opera  House 
and  Music  Hall?  And  if  there  wero  a regu- 
lar opera  month  in  this  city  during  the  win- 
ter would  the  symphony  concerts  suffer 
thereby? 

Mr.  Astor  evidently  prefers  intimacy  with 
Earls  of  England  to  Gen.  Earle,  the  American 
landlord. 


baritone.  Messrs, 


Sumptuary  laws  are  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion as  a taking  away  of  personal  liberty. 
Treating  should  be  lessened  or  abolished  by 
tlie  example  and  the  influence  of  the  thought- 
ful rather  than  by  public  law.  Treating  is 
after  all  synonymous  with  extravagance  or 
with  foolish  vanity,  and  it  leads  directly  to 
debt,  idleness  and  alcoholism. 

It  seems  that  a Mr.  Crawford,  an  embez- 
zler, will  not  be  prosecuted  by  one  of  his 
victims  because  the  latter  admires  Crawford 
as  “a  dead  game  sport.”  Mr.  Crawford, 
proved  this  to  his  admirer’s  satisfaction  by 
‘ persuading  him/ to  cash  a $600  bogus  check. 


I 
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The  ghost  of  Annoke  Jans  Is  still  walking, 
but  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  800  heirs.  A,. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  much 
dissatisfaction  at  Harvard  last  year;  not  be- 
cause certain  classes  had  punch,  but  because 
certain  undergraduates  invaded  rooms  of 
older  men  and  quaffed  mightily  the  punch  to 
which  they  had  no  right. 

A local  contemporary  hurrahs  lustily 
because  there  has  been  “activity  ” in  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  the  matter  of  re- 

vising  the  spelling  of  certain  Tost  Offices. 
Let  us  see  the  ocoasion  of  this  delirious  joy. 
Warlick  Mills,  for  example,  has  been  changed 
to  Warlick.  Wright’s  Corners  is  now  Wright 
* a Corners.  In  other  words,  towns  that  had  a 
significant  name  have  now  lost  it,  and  an 
\ apostrophe  no  longer  “annoys  the  business 
■ men  and  correspondents  who  have  occasion 
to  use”  certain  offices. 

Mrs  Gleason,  head  of  the  anti-cigarette 
department  of  the.  W.  C.  T.  U.,  national  lec-  | 
turer  on  narcotics  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  etc., 
etc.,  should  keep  away  from  “Princess  Nico- 
tine;” for  the  chorus  girls  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipals roll  cigarettes,  smoke  th6m  and  laud, 
i the  practice.  She  is  right,  however,  in  her 
l attack  on  young  women  that  smoke  cigai- 
ettes.  If  they  must  smoke,  let  them  use  the 
plant  in  hooka,  slilsha,  meerschaum,'- brier- 
wood,  or  clay  pipe.  But  if  they  value  their 
own  womanhood  and  the  future  of  the  face- 
I let  them  abstain  from  the  weed. 

“Why  should  a man  of  disagreeable  man- 
ners be  tolerated  socially  because  he  has 
written  an  even  more  disagreeable  book  ? 

It  was  apropos  of  marriage  that  Dr.  Stan  l 
ton  Coit  spoke,  as  follows  before  the  Society  \ 
for  Ethical  Culture  in  New  York. 

"It  should  bo  here  as  it  lain  Germany.  There  the 
parents  take  a hand  In  the  love  affairs  o£  their  daughters, 
and  pick  out  the  husbands  tor  them." 

The  current  number  of  Fliegende  Blaetter 
contains  this  interesting  though  unconscious 
commentary  on  the  remark.  A father  sits  at 
table  with  three  daughters  and  three  sons, 
f To  the  daughters  he  says : 

I .4  Look  Here,  girls,  it's  high  time  you  were  looking 

around lor  husbands."  Then  he  turns  to  his  sons  and 
Hi  with  a warning  shake  ot  a forefinger  speaks  thus  to  the 
|H  point:  'And  I hone  that  no  one  of  you  will  be  fool 

1 H enough  to  marry.” 
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The  Third  nnd  f>nsl  Coucerl  of  the  Bos- 
ton Trio  Clnb  in  .Hiller  Hull. 

Tho  third  and  the  last  conc;rt  of  tho  series 
given  this  season  in  Miller  Hall  by  the  Boston 
Trto  Clnb  (Messrs.  Stasny,  Mahr  and  Schulz) 
took  place  last  evening.  These  trios  were 
played: 

Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  A minor, 

op.  50 Tsohaikowsky 

Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  D minor, 

op-  C3 Schumann 

This  trj«L  written  by  Tscltaifcowsky  in  mem- 
ory of  Nik^tous  Rubimtein.  who  died  at  Paris 
March  23, W38],  was  \ ayed  here  at  one  of  Mr. 
Baermann’s  chamber  buucerts  April  8.  1802. 
The  work  then  seemed  to  be  impressive  and 
yet  of  uneven  merit.  After  a second  bearing 
the  impression  is  l*ss  favorable.  Nor  is  this 
imptession  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  inferority 
of  perlormancp,  for  the  work  was  played  last 
evenlne  respectably  if  not  brilliantly.  Neither 
in  theme-  nor  in  dramatic  treatment  is  the  trio 
entitled  to  rank  with  the  greater  works  of  the 
talented  Russian.  If.  has  been  cut  down 
to  more  reasonable  proportion’,  yet 
it  still  seems  diffuse.  and  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  t"ere  is  cheap  stuff  in  the 
second  division,  the  series  of  variations.  Asia 
novels  by  Tolstoi  and  Dostoievsky,  so  in  com- 
positions by  Tschaikowskv  and  othnr  modern 
Russians,  there  is  need  of  a mercile-s  blue 
pencil 

The  players  appeared  to  less  advantage  in  the 
noble,  passionate  trio  by  Schumann.  In  the 
Tsohaikowsky  trio  the  pianist  at  times  marred 
passages  by  an  abuse  of  the  "loud  ” pedal:  hut 
ill  the  Schumann  trio  he  showed  a positive  lack 
of  rhythmic  feeling  and  an  lt.aDDrecialion  of 
dynamics.  The  charming  little  answers  to  the 
characteristic  phrase  given  out  by  the  strings 
in  tho  second  movement,  were  played  with 
rigidity  and  with  a monotony  of  tone  ut  erly  at 
variance  with  the  musical  and  expressed  senti- 
ment ot  the  composer,  and  there  were  many 
such  instances  throughout  the  comoodtion. 

The  ensemble  as  a whole  was  characterized 
by  sincerity  nnd  zeal  r n her  than  by  any  well- 
controlled  musical  emo  ion.  Such  composi- 
tions as  tho  D minor  trio  by  Schumann  ill  brook 
purely  mechanical  treatment.  It  is  true  that 
excellent  onsemblo  is  a plant  of  slow  growth, 
and  this  is  the  first  season  of  the  Boston  trio 
Club:  but  technical  slips,  if  occasional,  can  be 
pardoned  when  there  is  a display  of  genuine 
warmth  or  sentiment.  Tno  playing  of  notes  as 
they  are  written  is  one  thine;  the  full  inter- 
pretation ot  tho  evident  meaning  of  a composer 
is  another  thing. 

Philip  Hale. 


Tile  fact  that  the  park  policeman  mounted 
on  a bicycle  can  “ silently  swoop  down  upon 
his  unsuspecting  victim  ” reminds  one  that 
the  ordinary  citizen  “scorching  " his  way  on 
a bicycle  pays  no  attention  to  the  rules  con- 
cerning warning  light  or  bell.  He  does  not 
.ven  shriek  his  approach  as  he  whizzes  by  a 
tross  road.  The  amount  of  it  is  that  in  these 
[ays  the  pedestrian  has  no  right  in  tho 
ureet.  He  walks  at  his  own  risk,  and  if  his  1 
Is  spared  he  owes  it  to  the  tender  mercy 
herdifc  driver,  family  coachman,  motor- 
1 or  bicyclist. 


Mr.  Ben  Davies,  the  tenor,  who  will  make 
his  first  appearance  In  Boston  Friday  even- 
ing with  the  Handel  and  llnydn,  was  singing 
only  about  six  weeks  ago  in  Berlin,  where 
lie  was  praised  heartily.  Mr.  Davies,  by  the 
way,  is  a Welshman. 

It  was  worth  something  to  be  a musician 
in  the  good  old  days  in  Wales.  Indeed,  the 
harper’s  lot  was  a happy  one.  His  instru- 
ment was  exempt  from  seizure.  “Three 
things,”  said  a law,  “are  necessary  to  a gen-  , 
tleman:  his  harp,  his  cloak  and  his  chess- j 
board.”  The  chief  singer  to  the  King  held  I 
his  lands  free,  and  the  fine  for  insulting  him 
was  six  cows  and  eighty  pence.  The  “do- 
mestic bard  ’’  was  also  favored  generously ; 
but  lie  was  obliged  to  sing  gayly  in  the  front 
of  battle.  Later  the  minstrel  was  annoyed 
by  more  rigid  laws.  Thus  if  lie  became  in- 
toxicated and  committed  any  mischievous 
trick  lie  was  fined,  imprisoned  and  stripped 
of  his  fees  for  seven  years. 

One  of  the  speakers  who  followed  Mr. 

I Swift  at  the  meeting  of  the  unemployed  was 
hissed,  it  appears;  at  which  he  “became 
very  red  in  the  face,  and  shouted,  ‘Is  there 
workingmen  in  the  audience  to-night.’  ” 
This  incident  was  indeed  deplorable.  Even 
in  momentsof  excitement  a Bostonian  should 
not  forget  that  every  finite  verb  must  agree 
with  its  subject,  or  nominative,  in  person 
and  number. 

Capt.  Soley’s  martial  figure  will  no  longer 
be  seen  at  the  head  of  the  Naval  Brigade  or 
even  the  local  battalion,  of  which  he  was  the 
original  commander.  He  will  be  missed  in 
the  parade;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  ex- 
perience will  not  be  lost  in  questions  that 
may  arise. 

Charles  Reade  once  said  that  the  United 
States  was  the  most  generous  nation  in  the 
world;  he  also  said  it  was  at  the  same  time 
the  vainest,  but  let  us  overlook  his  indiscre- 
tion. Even  in  matters  of  play  acting  we  are 
not  to  be  outdone.  France  sends  to  us 
Mounet-Sully;  she  receives  in  return  Loie 
Fuller.  England  intrusts  Henry  Irving  to 
us,  and  Corbett  will  appear  at  the  Drury 
Lane  'theatre,  London,  for  two  weeks. 

\ Mounet-Sully,  of  whom  we  just  spoke, 
'tflleges  that  Hamlet  was  an  “adorable  be- 
ing.” This  is  a peculiarly  French  way  of 
regarding  the  moody  Dane.  The  eminent 
actor  also  declares  that  Hamlet  was  not  out 
of  his  mind  a moment.  So  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a renewal  of  wordy  warfare  over 
the  character  of  Hamlet,  although  Maginn 
denied  that  Hamlet  had  any  character.  Ma- 
zinn’s  essay  is  still  wortli  reading,  especially 
since  many  wonder  why  the  rank  and  file  of 
theatre-goers  should  care  so  much  for  a play 
that  is  essentially  a psychological  exercise 
and  study;  his  own  explanation  is  that  the 
play  is  “strangely  beholdpn  to  spectacle,  j 
and  to  its  comic  scenes  or  snatches  of  scenes  ; | 
the  visible  show  of  the  ghost —the  proces-  i 
sions— funeral— squabble  at  Ophelia’s  grave 
—fencing  match — and,  at  the  last,  the  ‘quarry 
that  cries,  on,  havoc!’ have  much  power  over 
the  common  spectator.” 

Trl  C /«-_  2 3 *7 / 

j They  say  that  if  Rosebery  marries  the 
! Princess  Maud  he  will  be  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
But  why  should  not  Rosebery  influence  his 
father-in-law,  who  has  always  been  sus- 
pected of  radical  tendencies  ? 

This  idea  of  deacon  bartenders  under  the 
Norwegian  liquor  system  smaoks  of  opera 
bouffe.  Gilbert’s  famous  curate  in  the  Bab 
ballads  might  figure  in  the  same  play.  The 
refrain  of  a popular  song  would  then  run  as 
follows: 

“ Remember  tho  deacon,  he  never  forgets 
To  greet  the  old  man  with  a smile." 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  appro vo9  of  tho 
“American  plan  of  nnming  warships  aftor 
great  cities.”  This  is  unexpected  generosity 
on  Mr.  Astor’s  part. 


No  more  Columbian  stamps  are  to  be  sold 
in  Boston.  For  this  relief,  fnuch  thanks. 

The  members  of  the  Gould  family  know 
the  penalties  of  a notorious  name.  Here  is 
Howard,  for  instance.  How  many  knew  of 
his  existence  until  he  began  to  “ pay  atten- 
tions” to  an  actress  and  gave  her  a ring 
“ that  looked  like  a ruby.”  Now  if  his  name 
had  been  Smith,  or  Ferguson  (with  accent 
either  on  the  first  or  the  second  syllable), 
would  there  have  been  such  telegraphing  or 
comment? 

John  Kean,  Jr.,  who  has  just  been  elected 
one  of  the  Directors  ol  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Railway  Company,  does  not 
Upell  his  name  with  a final  e,  although 
Certain  newspapers  insist  that  ho  does.  A 
fNew  Jersey  man,  living  in  a Democratic 
District,  he  was  twice  elected  to  Congress  as 
'a  Republican,  the  Fortv-eighth  and  the 
Fiftieth.  In  1892  he  was  defeated  for  the 
Governorship.  He  is  about  41  years  old. 

To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Peter,  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  modern  kings  who  “possessed 
the  accomplishment  of  writing.”  He  was 
not.  however,  nick-named  “the  Cruel”  on 
this  account,  but  because  he  put  to  death  a 
^rother  who  was  about  to  kill  him. 

Vi 


The  lecture  by  Miss  Chnrlotto  W.  Hawes 
on  “Bolfry  Music”  recalls  tho  different 
meanings  of  the  word  belfry.  At  first  the 
word  had  nothing  to  do  with  bells,  for  tho 
belfry  was  originally  a shod  intended  to 
shelter  besiegers,  or  it  was  a wooden  tower, 
usually  movable,  used  in  besieging.  Then  it 
was  a shed  used  as  a shelter  for  cattle.  Then 
it  was  a watch  tower.  Asa  bell  tower  it  was 
frequently  detached  from  the  church.  The 
word  belfry  not  only  moans  the  room  in 
which  the  bells  are  hung,  but  also  that  part 
of  tho  floor  of  the  church  under  the  tower 
where  the  ringers  stand.  Then  there  is  the 
ship  belfry  known  to  sailors.  Tho  sanctus 
bell  was  fixed  outside  the  church,  generally 
on  the  eastern  gable  of  tho  nave.  But  tho 
bell  gable  was  a turret,  raised  over  the  west 
end  of  a church  or  chapel,  that  had  no  tower 
for  bells.  The  bell  gable  was  often  called  a 
bell  cot.  

The  four  Post  Office  experts  of  the  French 
Government  were  assisted  in  their  prepara- 
tion of  a new  serips  of  postage  stamps  by  the 
Presidents  of  two  societies  of  exhibiting 
artists,  two  distinguished  sculptors,  a 
medalist,  an  art  critic  and  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  stamp 
collectors.  They  order  these  matters  better 
in  France;  although  our  public  authorities 
do  not  think  so ; witness,  for  instance,  the 
correspondence  between  Secretary  Carlisle 
and  Mr.  Burnham,  the  architect. 


The  charge  that  Harvard  “lured”  Mr. 
Sarkis  Kebabian  away  from  Yale  seems 
singular  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Keba- 
bian first  wrote  a letter  of  inquiry  to  Har- 
vard. The  verb  “lured”  in  this  instance 
hardly  seems  to  fit  the  case. 
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MUSIC. 


Bach’s  Passion  Music  According:  to 
Matthew  Given  in  Music  Hall  by  the 

Handel  and  Haydn. 

Bach’s  Passion  music  according  to  Matthew 
was  given  last  evening  in  Music  Hall  by  the 
Handel  and  Havdn,  under  the  direction  ot  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn.  .The  society  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  Patrick  Walker,  soprano;  Mrs.  Carl 
Alves,  alto:  Mr.  Ben  Davies,  tenor;  Mr.  Plunkot 
Greene,  bass ; Mr.  Max  Heinrich,  bass.  Mr. 
Lang  was  the  organist  and  Mr.  Tucker  the 
pianist.  The  orchestra  was  made  ud  of  Sym- 
phony men.  with  Mr.  Schnitzler  as  concert  mas- 
ter. The  chorus  of  boys  was  from  the  choirs  ol 
Emmanuel.  St.  Paul’s  and  Harvard  College. 

1 he  performance  of  the  Passion  mnsip  Good 
Friday  is  to  perhaps  the  majority  ot  the  au- 
dience a solemn  religious  function,  and  it  may 
be  said  bv  some  that  extended  criticism  is  out 
of  dace.  The  ideal  performance  of  such  Gothic 
mu-ic  is  in  a cathedral,  where  nothing  worldly 
may  enter  and  disturb  the  meditations  induced 
bv  the  story  of  tho'  Passion.  Unfortunately  lor 
the  full  artistic  effect,  and  possibly  also  for  the 
deepest  religious  feeling,  such  a performance 
here  in  Boston  is  practically  impossible. 

Although  the  work  was  cut  liberally  tho  final 
and  wonderful  chorus  was  not  sung  until  after 
lo  o'clock,  although  the  concert  began  at  7.30. 
It  is  doubtiul  whether  a modern  audience  could 
endure  the  work  if  it  were  sung  without  excis. 
ion.  F rotn  the  purely  musical  standpoint  much 
of  the  recitauva  of  tho  narrator  is  comparative, 
ly  uninteresting,  but  the  story  must  be  told, 
and  it  was  bet  or  to  omit  some  of  the  long, 
winded  arias  than  to  cut  down  still  further  the 
part  ot'ithe  narrator. 

The  difficulties  of  the  choruses  are  well 
knotfn.  and  when  these  difficulties  are  taken 
into  consideration  tho  pertormance  of  the 
society  last  evening  was  almost  always 
creditable,  often  excellent. 

In  the  first  doable  chorus  the  sentences  of  the 
choral  might  have  been  attacked  with  more 
pungency,  and  at  times  tho  sentences  were 
obscured  slightly  by  the  choruses  m imposition. 
But  on  tho  whole  the  performance  of  the  chorus 
showed  an  appreciation  ut  the  music  and  faith- 
fulness in  the  rehearsals. 

Mrs.  Walker  sing  to  her  great  advantage. 
Her  tones  were  full  and  pure  atm  her  phrasing 
was  worthy  ot  the  highest  praise.  Her  com- 
plete and  at  'imesremarkable  mastery  of  breath 
was  revealed  especially  in  the  air,  "From  love 
unbounded.”  An  instance  of  the  singer’s  skill 
was  showndn  this  air  whenever  after  a well- 
roumietl  phrase,  she  observed  a ferm  ita  with 
tho  flute,  toe  vocal  tone  was  held  by  her  ab- 
solutely clear,  without  deviation  from  the 
pitch,  and  with  an  appearance  o.  reserve  force. 
It  was  a great  pleasure  to  i ear  Mrs.  Walker  last 
eveuing,  for  her  performance  from  the  aesthetic 
as  well  as  the  purely  tedagcgic  standpoint  was 
indeed  admirable. 

Mrs.  Alves,  too.  deserves  warm  commenda- 
tion. It  ns  true  that  in  the  air  " Oh  Pardon  me, 
my  God,”  the  rhythm  suffered  occasionally  on 
account  of  a superabundance  ol  emotion;  and 
ihe  old  problem  of  the  dotted  eighth  and  the 
iollowing  sixteenth  was  not  always  solved 
! absolutely:  but  on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Alves 
i so  often  allowed  technical  skill,  warm  feeling 
\ and  tragic  emotion  within  legitimate  hounds, 
that  she  mav  iustly  be  said  to  have  shared  with 
! Mrs.  Walker  in  the  honors  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Ben  Davies’s  great  reputation  m Etigl  md 
I and  Germany  came  beiora  him,  and  the  audi- 
[ ence  was  prepared  to  give  him  a hearty  wel- 
j come  and  ail  attentive  hearing.  Ido  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Davies  has  olten  sung  the  trying 
j part  of  the  Narrator.  11  it  is  true,  as  is  alleged, 
ihat  he  sang  it  last  evening  for  the  first  time, 
it  would  bo  manifestly  unfair  to  judge  con- 
clusively of  liis  merits  as  a singer,  particularly 
as  lie  will  be  heard  -Sunday  evening  in  "St, 
Paul.”  It  is  fair,  however,  to  state  that  hij 
performance  ol  last  evening  was  a disappoint- 
ment, His  tones  seemed  pinched,  his  falsetto 
was  not  to  bo  commanded,  and  neither  in 
technique  nor  iu  style  did  he  answer  expecta- 
tion. 


School 

‘part- 


sspa 


[Mr  Greene  h -ard  to  advantage.  Ha 
Rs  a KOO.I  vo„;>:  bo  is  apparently  a man  ol 
* ’ >-ioc  ll\s  chief  i»uU  last  evening  was 

. use  a homely  expr.-don.  a wa-te  ot  wuub 
>A>rer  tones  seemed  tubby,  not  lut!  ami 
,.11,1,1  his  .1  took  of  tmnu  was  often 
Rululv  boisterous  It  m:%f  te  that  he  waa  in- 
1:  whatever  \Ue  cau>e,  it  appeared  Iasi 
* that  lie  was  not  rip«  ter  the  arduous 


nfr.  Heinrich  sane  the  ow  s • ort  recitative! 
,U  well-know o intelligence,  ami  he  de« 
l tue  creat  air.  **  Hire  mo  back  my  dearest 
U<ier  *»  with  a nobility  of  p!ira>u»R  and  an  im 
ity  ot  coiiTictiou  ihai  mane  a proiouuvj 

io  .audience  was  reQUo«ted  to  refrain  fron 
f»Ptnuse.  The  different  numbers  were  heard  n 
vout  spirit.  and  uianv  in  the  audience 
d in  tne  chorals  m which  they  were  ex 

Hill?  Taut  **  will  be  Riven  to-rnoroweverv 
The  conoer:  will  beffin  at  ..30.  I he  solo 
it  win  b • sunR  by  Miss  .lucli,  Mi^s  Edmands, 

«“  ^VieS  a"a  Mr’  PlUnk°VHU*?' HA« 


per’s  Weekly  represents  a “College 
f To-day  ” speaking  thus  to  his  father : 

[ mv.  governor,  yon  ought  to  Imre  been  here  last 
It  m-:i*  immense!  We  drowned  the  TresMent  of  , 
liman  C'..ass.  and — tee-bee  heel— two  of  us  crawled 
After  be*d  gone  to  bed,  and 
m every  ^a»  jei  in  tbe  room!  ” 


To  X.  X.  X. : Chiekertpg  Hall,  which  is 
now  about  to  be  used  for  Business  purposes, 
was  dedicated  as  a music  hall  Xov.  7,  1883. 
Concerts  were  given  in  this,  afternoon  and 
Evening.  Mr.andMrs.  Hen«liel  and  Messrs. 
Lang.  Osgood,  Tucker,  Hills,  Foote,  Fenol- 
lo>a.  Perabo.  C.  R.  Adams,  J.  C.  I).  Parker, 
Preston  took  part.  Other  numbers  were 
contributed  by  the  Campanari  String  Quar- 
tette. the  Listefnann  String  Quintette  and 
the  AdoIIo  Club. 


Any  woman  that  owns  a yacht  is  eligible 


election  to  the  Xew  York  Yacht  Club, 
ith  restricted  privileges.  Will  women  be 
; eager  to  go  sailing  after  the  pub- 
cation  of  the  opinion  of  Thomas 
ardy  that  “nausea  often  brings 

rt  strongly  the  divergencies  of  the  iudivid- 
il  from  the  norm  of  his  race,  accentuating 
iperficial  peculiarities  to  radical  distinc- 
on*?  Uuexpected  physiognomies  will 

n cover  themselves  in  these  times  in  well- 
nown  faces;  the  aspect  becomes  invested 
ith  the  spectral  presence  of  entombed  and 
irgotten  ancestors.”  So  handsome  Laura 
easick  may  look  like  ill-favored  Grand- 
lother  Jane. 


It’s  a grim  title,  that  title  of  Hardy’s  new 
olume  of  stories.  “Life’s  Little  Ironies.” 
Is  though  the  little  ironies  in  life  did  not 
•reck  households  and  shipwreck  character 
s surely  as  did  the  Titanic  irony  that  pur- 
red CEdipus. 


Was  Mr.  Xikisch  in  th<»  conductor’s  chair 
lien  the  students  of  Vosth  stormed  the 
,pra  .Jvjuse  aud  compelled  the  premature 
i!  oi  Vae  curtain? 


It  appears  that  ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  will 
cture  iu  this  country  with  “scenic  accesso- 
es  and  paraphernalia.’’  She  is  “to  wear  a 
•own  on  the  stage,  and  she  will  present 
recisely  the  same  appearance  that  she  does 
, Honolulu.”  If  she  does,  she’ll  be  a sight. 


Id  t 

k>f 


Iproposof  the  decision  of  a Suffolk  county 
ry  concerning  the  objectionable  character 
rt  particular  English  edition  of  P.occac- 
i'j  Decameron,  where  did  the  ingenious 
ins.  l d mv  Ms  authority  for  the  statement 
„t  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  beguiled  the  hours  , 
wer  by  reading  the  fctory  of  the  J 
’.eiit  Gri-selda  or  of  Federigo  and  his  I 
Tf  was  the  Decameron,  by  the  way,  j 
tary  Fairchild  once  condemned  j 
cr  "French  ” book. 


,t  ex-!' 
an  im 


ton. 


and 


dure  Thomas  is  looking  anxiously 
:w  York.  There  was  a time  when 
have  been  invited  to  settle  in  Bos- 
that  was  immediately  after  the 
ion  of  Mr.  Gericke.  But  Mr.  Thomas 
under  two  serious  disadvantages;  he 
:d  and  worked  in  the  United  States 
, 13th  year ; and  his  was  a familiar 
Boston  audience*. 


ndo  Diaz  de  Mendoza,  a howl- 
Madrid,  is  going  on  the  stage, 
ago  he  fought  a duel,  in  which 
I 2 1 shots  and  never  winged  his 
Jon  Fernando  should  therefore 
:lf  to  society  plays,  and  not  ven- 
ilodrama  until  he  improves  in 


w thf 
of  th 
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fashi 
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ndo  i 
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to  decry  the  eternal 
t Greeks.  Witness  an 
ighs  in  a late  number 
■se  same  Greeks  were 
ooked  ahead  through 
e in  these  days  spoken 
;e  than  did  Plutarch  in 
“ What  is  the  reason 
s are  bidden  to  touch 
last  of  all,"  says  Plu- 
uul  wife  ought  not  to 
.one  another,  hut  to 
it,  s ; though  they  had 
vorid  common  between 


MUSIC. 


The  Twentieth  Concert  of  the  Bos-  J 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Music 
Kall-FIrst  Performance  of  Liszt’s 
“ Faust”  Symphony. 

Tne  program  of  tne  twentieth  coucert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  last  evouing  was  as  fol- 
lows:  ... 

v Faust  Symphony uls 

* (First  time.) 

Berceuse  aod  ...  Clayton  Johns 

Koi  MilVei”  foVcolio  unit  orchestra — ■•■•••• 

Overture  “Oahu  Sea  amt  Happy  Voyage  ■ . .Mendelssohn 
Liszt  spent  much  time  over  his  “Faust 
symphony.  The  first  sketches  were  made  be- 
tween 1840-43.  Tho  work  was  completed  in 
1S54,  nod  the  first  public  psriormsnce  was  in 
September,  1837.  at  the  dedication  of  iho 
Goo'lie-Schiller  monument  in  Weimar,  lhen 
tin,  restless  man  changed  it  considerably,  and 
ill  1801  the  new  and  definite  version  was  per- 
formed at  Weimar  under  the  direction  of  the 

CO"ow5' wiiat  Is  this  symphony  a!l  about?  There 
is  a fourtli  movement  in  winch  the  niV'lic 
i ,, . >»  nufap*  suiir  by  si  tenor  and  mule 
| aT£ci<,-  We.blicne”  ends  tl.e 

matter.  This  movement  ii  ofleu  omitted,  as  it 

^Profound  German  commentators  find  many 
tilings  'the  first  movement  “Faust,1  Here 
is  tlm  doubt  Of  Faust  and  his  disgust  at  all 
earthly  knowledge;  the  answer  ot  Fate  to  mor- 
earim?  *vi  i«, » o tur  n kh  niion  u. 


t" questioner;  the’  longing  alter  a solution  oi 
the  problem  of  llte;  the  need  of  woman  s love. 
etc..Pe?c.e  80  in  the  movement  “Grolcnei,  ” 


PIT  etc.  SO  in  Lll«  lUUVDIllCttv  v*.vsv..v,M 

there  is  the  innoconee  ot  Gretcheii.  there 
“g  the  happin  ss  in  love.  etc.,  etc.  Mepuis- 
touheles.”  the  third  movement,  is  the  mu-ie.al 
expression  of  the  Spirit  that  denies  and  the 
Siv.rit  spends  here  most  of  liis  time  in  builesqu- 
;n$r  the  moiives  of  Faust  an<l  (jretchen. 

Liszt  simply  put  titles  wiuiout  text  to  tne 
movements.  The  hearer  is  at  liberty  to  draw 
bis  own  conclusions.  Tl.e  first  question  of  the 
hearer  is  not  whether  a certain  movement  ex- 
Sresses  the  character  of  this  man  or  that 
woman,  but  whether  the  movement  is  of  mus  - 
cud  Tiller  ;st  and  worth.  Judged  lrom  this  st  md- 
poiiit,  the  "Taust”  syinpuouy  is  a colossal 

b LLzt’s  bombast  is  bad  ; it  is  very  bad  ; in  fact, 
there  is  onlv  one  tiling  worse  in  Ins  music,  and 
tn#t  is  liis  affected  ana  false  simplicity,  it  was 
saicvxbv  George  band  tliat  sha  had  a habit  ot 
aceaktn 2 and  of  writing  cdnceining  chastity 
in  sums  terms  that  the  very  word  became. im- 
pure • sh  it  is  with  the  simplicity  ot  Liszt. 
The  verySfirst  theme  in  the  Gretehen  move- 
mentis  a\ase  in  point.  Gretehen  Here  appears 
Ts  tln,  nunoiu  " Robert  tho  Devil.”  who,  aioused 
from  their  graves  by  Bertram's  invocation, 
seem  modesty  until  they  begin,  to  dance  to 
voluptuous  Strains.  W beuever  Liszt  is  naive  or 
deemy  i\digious\ook  out.  ’ . 

ltiVirue  that  iv  tlie  ’ Gretehen”  movement 
1 tliere  are  a lew  eliurhiing  movements;  out.  as 
1 Rossini  said  of  “ i^ihaenser,  wiiat  dreadml 
l alf  hours  there  are  m tne  Whole  work.  , 1 a i-t 
is  a dreary  individual.  Mepnidoolieies  has 
little  cliaracier ; be  ,s  n&ther  witty  ..or  saianu-. 

Out  oi  ill.  whole  orchestral  turmoil,  out  ot 
the  mixture  of  batlios  add  rank  lentimenial- 
ism  what  remains  in  the  hear  cr  s mind  l fso.h- 
nig’of  this  music,  except  liohubly  tlie  tueme  in 
"Gre'.cnen  ” that  first  appearaau  A fiat,  if  1 am 
not  mistaken,  the  dulavamurostb. 

The  boredom  iimuced  oy  this  "VPh™f  m 

It  was  Vi-wjher  who  once  wrMe.  a lamous 
parody  on  the  final  chorus  in  GodVhes  poem, 
and  tliese  two  lines  may  be  applied^  Luzt  s 
work: 


•'  Das  Kwle  Langwellige 
Z.elit  uns  dahiri.” 


Mr  Johns’?  berceuse  and  scherzo  are  unpre- 
tentious. amiable  pieces  of  music  and  uiey 
were  a relief  altsr  tlie  svnipiiouy.  Now  if  Mr. 
Paul-  sees  no  harm  in  including  such  trifles  m a 
symphony  conce-l,  why  should  he  not  allow  a 
good  ri.rnusH  waltz  or  an  overmre  by  Auber  t 
on'er  tn:e  -acred  preeme ts/  _ bruc  » d Hi 


Kol  Nidrei”  is  well  known  here,  and  so. are 
the  abilities  of  Mr.  Schulz,  the  css  1 list. 


he  abilities  oi  ivir.  oeou,/.,  m.o 
Mendelssohn's  laminar  overture  had  a new 
name  in  the  prorram  book,  and  it  apprau  i liac 
there  is  a mighty  d.ffereuce  between  “Sea 
Calm”  aud  ” balm  Sea.'  pMMp  Hale. 


EASTER  CUSTOMS. 


Why  Should  Eggs  Be  Colored 
and  Exchanged  ? 


Concerning  Various  Superstitions 
of  the  Day. 


Lifting,  New  Clothes,  Games,  and 
a Dancing  Suu. 


What  is  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  giving 
aKoVtTTof5atreggsolayea an  Importan toart 
i„  **  the  Egyptians.  Persians,  Greeks  anu 


Easter  egae  WreTorme^v  consecrated.  The 
ritual  of  Paul  V,.  for  tho  use  of  England.  Scot- 
land aud  Ireland,  Includes  tho  form  of  conse- 

°7nKome  and  in  Athens  hoys  knocked  colored 
eggs  together  to  see  which  held  the  stronger,  as 
■was  the  custom  of  English  boys  aud  as  it  may  he 
«hA  custom  to-day  hi  country  place*. 

In  olden  times  the  worship  of  tlie  chioken-god 
■was  not  confined  to  one  nation,  and  some  find  a 
relic  of  superstition  in  the  cock  that  is  found 
on  too  of  the  church  spire. 

But  enough  of  such  instances.  Two  explana- 
tions are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Easter  egg 
practice.  The  colored  egg.  a possible  case  of 
color-symbolism,  essentially  a heathen  idea, 
may  he  associated  with  the  day  of  resurrection, 
as  the  chick  bursting  its  shell  mar  typify  the 
Tising  lrom  the  grave.  Or,  the  custom  as  trans- 
mitted to  us.  is  a “survival  from  a religious 
usage  Intended  to  effect  the  transference  by  lot 
of  the  diseases  with  which  the  egg-players  were 
afflicted. 


"There  are  superstitious  practices  to-day  in 
lng  religion.  v self  (>y  delivering  four 

£„■ "ir >«”•"»  »*■»• 

mmmz 

ttSS^re  boiled  very  hard.  In 
water  colored  with  dyos-red.  blue  or  'violet 

as > - 

a very  rank.” 


To-day  Easter  is  a festival  of  new  bonnets, 
gowns  and  clothes.  For  years  in  England  there 
has  been  a superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  not  to 
wear  new  clothes  on  Easter  Day.  Does  • not 
Mercutio  a-k  Benvolio  in  " Romeo  and  Juliet, 
if  he  did  "not  fail  out  with  a tailor  for  wearing 
his  new  doublet  before  Easter.”  Young  folks 
in  English  villages  go  to  the  nearest  town  to 
buy  a new  ornament  or  article  of  dress  to  wear 
on  Easter  Day.  as  otherwise  they  fear  their 
clothes  will  be  spoiled. 


••  Vt  Easter  let  your  clothes  be  new, 
Or  else  be  sure  you  will  it  rue,’ 


Says  “Poor  Robin’s  Almanac.” 

Long  ago  Miss  Plnmotre  in  describing  Holy 
TVeek  in  France  spoke  of  Good  1 riday  as  the 
“feast  of  cap*. Tor  there  is  scarcely  a lady  who 
has  not  a new  cap  lor  the  occasion  ; Easter  Sun- 
day. on  the  contrary,  is  the  feast  of  hats,  for  it 
is  no  less  general  for  the  ladies  on  that  day  to 
appear  iu  new  hats. 


* * 

How  inconsistent  as  well  as  barbarous  were 
some  <-’  old  Easter  customs.  Tansy  pudding 
was  eaten  in  memory  of  the  bitter  herbs  used  by 
the  Hebrews  at  their  Pa-sover;  but  at  the  same 
time  to  show  their  haired  of  the  same  race  tho 
people  ate  from  a gammon  of  bacon.  The  citi- 
zens of  Paris  were  accustomed  during  Holy 
Week  and  on  Easter  Day  to  pursue  Hebrews 
through  the  streets  with  stones,  and  to  break 
tbe  doors  and  tho  windows  of  their  houses. 

Such  brutality  would  seem  incredible  did  we 
not  read  to-day  of  even  worse  treatment  of  the 
race  in  Christian  Russia  and  in  parts  of 
Christian  Germany. 


Can  any  seafaring  man  tell  whether  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  sailor,  still  keen  the  follow- 
ing custom:  At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
a figure  of  Judas  Iscariot  was  suspended  Good 
Friday  from  the  bowsprit  ot  a ship;  at  sun  et 
the  e&gy  was  cut  down,  ripped  up,  the  heart  cut 
in  strips  and  the  whole  thrown  into  tlie  water. 
On  some  ships  this  effigy  hung  at  the  yardarm 
until  Easter  Sunday  evening. 


The  custom  of  bringing  to  the  table  Easter 
Dav  at  Qheert’s  College,  Oxford,  a red  herring, 
riding  away  on  horseback,  “that  is  to  say  a her- 
ring placed  by  the  cook,  something  after  the 
likeness  of  a man  on  horseback,  set  on  a corn 
salad,”  is  a vestige  of  the  once  public  pageants 
of  rejoicing  for  the  end  of  the  Lenten  fast. 

It  was  a habit  in  English  towns  for  the  boys 
after  the  Easter  service  was  over  to  run  in  tho 
streets  and  take  the  buckles  from  tho  shoos  of 
every  girl  or  woman  they  could  catch,  ibey 
could  be  bought  olf,  however,  for  a penny  or 
twopence.  Easter  Monday  it  was  the  turn  of 
the  women,  who  chased  the  men;  if  the  men 
would  not  pay  sixpence,  or  happened  to  wear 
boots,  the  women  tried  to  snatch  the  hats,  and 
to  recover  a hat  cost  sixpence. 

In  somo  old  towns  great  cakes  were  divided 
in  church  among  tlie  young  people. 

A most  singular  Easter  custom  was  that  ot 
lifting  or  heaving.  A man  would  bo  sitting  at 
home  or  in  an  inn.  The  female  servants  of  the 

house  would  bring  in  an  arm  chair.  Hued  with 

white,  decorated  with  ribbons  aud  favors  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  The  man  sat  in  tlie  chair.  He 
was  lifted  in  air.  tho  chair  was  turned  about,  he 
kissed  each  of  the  women  and  gave  them  all  a 
sixpence  apiece.  On  a day  in  Easter  week, 
either  Monday  or  Tuesday,  as  the  case  might 
he,  the  men  would  lift  me  women  with  similar 
attendant  coremonies.  Edward  I.  was  lifted  in 
his  bed  bv  ladies  and  maids  of  honor,  and  a 
record  preserved  shows  tho  payment  made  by 
him  therefor  was  almost  $2000.  >Vas  this  lift- 
ing a "vulgar  commemoration  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.” or  was  it  the  survival  of  some  heathen 
rite?  , 


And  v/hat  was  tho  origin  of  tlio  ball  playing 
so  freely  indulged  in  by  laity  and  clergy?  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe  ball  playing  was  a part 
of  the  Easter  service.  Here  Is  a description  of 
the  game  or  ceremony:  "A  ball,  not  of  size  to 

begraspedby  one  hand  only,  being  given  out 
at  Easter,  the  dean  and  liis  representatives  be- 
gan an  antiohone,  suited  to  Easterday;  then 
taking  the  ball  in  his  loft  hand,  be  commenced 
a dance  to  tho  tune  of  the  antiohone.  the  others 
dancing  round  hand  in  hand.  At  interval.,  the 
hall  was  bandied  or  passed  to  each  ol  the 
choristers.  The  organ  played  according  to  the 
dance  and  sport.  The  daucing  and  antiohone 
being  concluded,  the  choir  went  out  to  take  re- 
freshment. It  was  tho  privilege  of  the  lord,  or 
or  his  locum  tenens , to  throw  tho  ball ; even  the 

ASohcorporati«fiis  would  play  at  ball  on  Easter- 
day in  England',  and  women  seem  to  have  taken 
part  Id  football.. 


In  olden  days  ip  'England  monks  at  Easter 
acted  plays  in  ohurches.  aud  the  favorite  sub- 
ject was  naturally  the  Resurrection.  Lists  of 
the  properties  in  some  ol  these  sacred 

shows  have  corho.  down  to  us.  Jlcaven.  for  in-  j 


ill 


stance,  was  tuado  of  tinnier  ami 
Mhe  A nice  Is’  wings  wore  •* made  of  timber  ami 
well  pniuted.”  Those  angels  wore  perukes. 
Mho  lights  at  these  shows  attracted  many.  'J  he 
great  Easter  taper  at  Westminster  Abbey 
\vel« tied  300  pounds.  Tne  taper  in  Durham  Ca- 
thedral was  square  wax  and  reached  to  within  i 
a man’s  length  of  the  roof.” 

Not  only  wero  there  plays  in  the  churches; 
there  was  dancing  Easter-Day.  Canons  danced 
with  choir-children,  especially  iu  French  caihe- 
drals.  ^ 

Eve^Olo  suu  was  said  to  dance  on  Easter-day. 
In  Ireland  groat  preparations  were  made  for  the 
linishing  ol  Lent.  Holy  Saturday,  about  0 
o'clock,  a lien  and  a piece  of  bacon  were  put  In 
the  Dot,  and  at  12  therfe  was  eating  and  there 

|*wns  merriment.  At  4 in  the  morning  the 
merry-makers  rose  lo  see  tlio  sun  dance  in 
honor  of  the  Resurrection.  Everybody  Knows 
| the  old  ballad  with  tiio  lines: 

lint,  Dick,  she  dances  such  away! 

>'osim  upon  an  Easter-day 
Is  half  so  lino  a sight." 

M he  best  answer  to  the  question,  Why  does 
the  sun  dance  Easlv.  is  the  solemn  sentence  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne:  “We  shall  not.  1 hope,  r. 
disparage  the  resurrection  of  our  Redeemer  it 
wo  say  the  sun  doth  not  dance  on  Easter-day. 
And  although  we  would  willingly  assent  unto 
any  svmpatnetical  exultation,  yet  cannot  con- 
ceive therein  any  more  than  a tropical  expres- 
sion.” Then  Sir  Thomas  dismisses  tho  matter 
with  the  pious  outburst:  “If  metaphorical  ex- 

pressions go  so  tar  wo  may  be  Sold  to  affirm,  not 
-efiy  that  one  sun  danced,  hut  two  arose  that 
I day.”, 

* tt 

It  is  easy  to  sugzesi  theories  concerning  the 
origin  of  Easter  customs,  quaint  or  foolish. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  that  ‘'nearly  every  usage  that 
remaiiis  among  us  as  a game  or  a play  derives 
from  a serious  ancestry,  and  Easter  was  pre- 
eminently the  festival  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  most  tenaciously  preserved^  the  rites  of 
pauranism,” 

j But  let  us  conclude  tbit  sketch,  borrowed  at 
i random  from  different  old*'  books,  with  a Chris- 
tian thought  rather  than  with*<i  pagan,  and  let 
us  liSven  to  George  Herbert’s  mvstic  hymn ; 

“ I got  n:e  flowers  fo  strew  Thy  way— 

I got  me  boughs  off  many  a tree; 

But  thou  wast  up  by  break  of  day, 

Aud  broughtst  thy  sweets  along  with  thee. 

Tile  sun  arising  in  the  east, 

Though  he  gives  light,  and  th’  east  perfume, 

If  they  should  offer  to  contest 
With  thy  arising,  they  presume. 

Can  there  be  any  day  but  this. 

Though  many  suns  to  shine  endeavor? 

We  count  three  hundred,  but  we  miss— 

There  is  but  oue,  and  that  one  never.” 

Philip  Hale. 


THE  LETTING  OP  THE  LION. 

There  are  certain  people  in  this  city  who 
are  well  bred,  well  educated,  but  without 
money  and  without  employment.  Time  Is 
to  them  an  enemy.  At  morning  they  long 
for  tlie  setting  of  the  sun,  and  at  twilight 
they  dread  the  approaching  night.  Manual 
labor  is  distasteful  or  impossible.  The  pro- 
fessions are  crowded.  They  shrink  from 
idle  dissipation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  and 
women  who  have  ample  means  and  social 
ambition.  Not  knowing  the  attendant  oblige 
tions  and  the  vexations,  they  yearn  for  a fixed 
footing  in  what  is  vaguely  known  as  society. 
They  would  gladly  draw  a check  for  a large 
[ amount  if  they  coukl  thereby  establish  a 
salon.  They  have  read  of  French  salons, 
they  understand  from  the  newspapers  that 
there  are  such  things  in  Boston;  but  a salon 
must  have  at  least  one  distinguished  guest, 
enticed  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  frequenters, 
that  they  may  examine  the  mane  of  the  lion 
and  listen  to  the  roar. 

Now  it  is  a curious  fact  that  many  “desir- 
able ” people  would  call  on  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter, 
although  they  do  not  know  her  and  do  not 
care  to  know  her,  i£  they  would  be  sure  of 
finding  in  her  parlor  a lion  worth  the  ac- 
quaintance. But  the  animal  must  be  a fine 
specimen,  of  undoubted  lineage,  of  a price 
respected  by  tlie  keepers  and  frequenters  of 
human  menageries.  Let  it  be  announced 
that  Mrs.  Hunter  will  have  the  temporary 
ownership  of  the  animal,  and  many  will  rush 
in  accepting  an  invitation  to  examine  the 
lion,  although  in  their  haste  they  may  forget 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Hunter  and  the  next  day  be 
oblivious  of  her  existence. 

Why,  then,  should  not  the  unoccupied  es- 
tablish a Bureau  for  the  Letting  of  Lions  for 
Social  Purposes.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
a famous  singer  comes  to  town.  She  is  natur- 
ally of  a sociable  disposition,  lias  an  eye  to 
business,  and  only  speaks  her  own  language, 
foreign  to  those  Who  would  fain  gaze  upon 
her  off  the  stage.  How  is  she  to  divert  her- 
self? But  let  an  agent  of  the  bureau  call 
upon  her  and  explain  to  her  the  means  of 
easy  and  inexpensive  enjoyment.  He  pre- 
sents a list  of  names ; he  tells  of  persons  who 
would  gladly  entertain  her ; and  for  the  in- 


troduction, or  tho  brokerage,  ho  receives  a 
handsome  fee  from  the  entertainer.  Of 
course  the  sum  received  is  larger,  if  the  agent 
agrees  to  be  present  ns  translator  of  the  com- 
pliments  and  jests. 

'The  establishment  of  such  a bureau  would 
jhe  a social  boon.  The  lion  or  lioness  would 
gladly  fall  into  the  trap.  Tho  hunter  would 
see  men  and  women,  known  formerly  only 
by  reputation,  crossing  her  threshold  to  gaze 
on  the  prey,  domesticated,  ready  to  be 
stroked,  ready  to  roar.  The  animal  would 
know  that  when  the  time  for  public  exhibi- 
tion came  many  would  attend  for  the  pleas- 
ing of  saying  to  the  less  fortunate,  “I  have 
P«ed  its  ribs,”  or  “its  mane  is  just  as  long 
aSkit  looks.”  Everybody  would  be  satisfied. 

But  the  bureau  should  not  be  responsible 
for  the  perpetuation  of  any  such  fortuitous 
acquaintance.  The  fact  that  the  lion  was 
present,  that  desirable  and  curious  lookers- 
on  were  iu  a parlor  strange  to  them,  should 
be  enough.  There  are  always  lions;  there 
are  always  hunters  of  lions ; there  are  always 
curious  men  and  women  ; and  out  of  these 
the  clever  agent  should  earn  a handsome 
livelihood. 

fn  the  report  of  tlie  attempted  identifica- 
tion of  a dead  man  the  other  day  it  was  an- 
nounced gravely  that  lie  could  not  have  been 
of  excellent  social  standing  because  he  wore 
a celluloid  collar.  Now  there  are  highly  es- 
timable citizens  in  Western  towns  who  wear 
no  collar  at  all,  but  a diamond  button.  Lo- 
cality has  much  to  do  with  “social”  regula- 
tions. 

According  to  our  fellow  “townsmen,” 
Messrs.  McCracken  and  Cram,  popular  Gov- 
ernment in  this  country,  as  at  present  carried 
°n,  is  a failure.  They  should  pluck  up 
courage  and  remember  the  old  maxim 
“Never  Despair  of  the  Republic.” 

The  choice  of  “St.  Paul”  as  the  Easter 
oratorio,  to  be  sung  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn,  is  peculiarly  fit.  No  man  ever 
preached  the  hope  in  the  resurrection  with 
more  sublime  eloquence  than  the  author  of 
the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

Genial  is  an  adjective  that  is  often  applied 
loosely  to  a man ; but  many  will  mourn  sin- 
cerely the  death  of  “genial  Harry” 

M Glenen.  In  his  case  geniality  was  only 
one  attribute  of  a strong  character. 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  states  editorially 
that  John  Milton  “probably  knew  more  I 
about  demoniac  nature  than  any  other  man.”  j 
Is  this  a late  reflection  on  the  unhappiness  j 
of  the  poet’s  married  life? 

Foreign  singers  who 'appear  in  Boston, 
complain  that  the  climate  clutches  their 
throats.  Does  our  atmosphere  still  retain 
the  old  Puritan  prejudice  against  art? 

T,le  Inter-Ocean  allows  that  Chicago  will 
eventually  become  the  great  producing 
point.”  It  is  speaking  of  music,  not  of  hogs. 

¥uvphy  of  Troy  wishes  collars  higher ; it 
is  the  tariff,  however,  to  be  raised,  not  the 
height  of  the  pattern. 

Tlie  case  of  Prendergast  is  one  of  “the 
law’s  delay.”  They  order  this  matter  better  j 
in  France. 

It  costs  a good  deal  of  money  to  kill  a 
gypsy  moth. 


MUS1C7 


Mendelssohn’s  “s t.  Paul  " Given  by  ! 

the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  ! 

Music  Hall.  1 

tjt  1>aul  t,  was  given  last  evening  in  Music 
Hall  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soclefy.  undm 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn.  The  society 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Emma  Juch,  Miss  Gertrude 
Edmands,  Mr.  Leu  Davies.  Mr.  Plunket  Greene 
the  music  ot  the  false  witnesses  was  sung  by 
Messrs.  Robert  C.  Whitten  aud  Arthur  W Well 
lngtoo. 

The  society  was  heard  at  its  best  in  the  noblo 
chorus,  O Great  is  the  Depth.”  The  chorus 
was  sung  hnely  throughout.  Mhe  rest  ot  the 
chorus  work  was  generally  commendable  for 
its  intonation  and  attack;  but  often  in  h. 
thematic  development  there  was  a lack  of  clear 
ness,  and  the  walK  of  each  part  was  not  sLarplv 
defined.  The  chorus  “How  Lovely  are.  the 

elsticnT  miKhthavebee“  sang  with  more 
The  Mr.  Davies  of  last  evening  was  nor 
j really,  tbe  Mr.  Davies  of  Fnaay  nigh  .'  Last' 

| evening  he  sang  with  far  greater  freedom  and 
in  many  ways  he  justified  the  reputation  that  '< 
preceded  his  appearance  in  Boston.  Occasion-'0' 
ally  in  recitative  there  was  a pinched  upper  ‘ 
tone,  and  m the  speech  ot  Stephen  he  was  in- 
olined  toward  undue  vehemence,  but  as  a 
whole  his  performance  was  admirable  The 
feature  of  tho  evening  was  his  sinmnimf  *•  r-» 

thou  faithful  Vt?  S'nifwof  Be 


by  his  concepti^.  The  bean^r*  aptitjtuge^h at 
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Mr.  Grucno  is  by  no  means  fully  prepared  for 
such  a part  as  that  of  l«iUl.  Neither  An  fool 
nlquo  nor  iu  expression  was  his  performance 
satisfactory.  It  is  not  necessary  logo  into  detail? 
I but  it  may  ho  remarked  that  his  singing  last 
i evening  was  marred  seriously  by  scaitoring 
tones  and  a lack  of  decided  rhythm  “ Mr 
Greene  has  naturally  an  agreeable  aim  useful 
voice,  and  it  is  a pity  that  ho  has  not  yot  inns- 
voo  il  an1’18,11*  fuil“amoutal  Principles  of  tho 

Miss  Jiieh’s  voice  sooincd  worn  and  tired  at 
tnno-.aud  in  recitativo she  wan  toooftmi  inelinocl 
to  force  her  tones  Her  dellvory of  the  final 
phra.so  in  tho  ah*  1 will  sin**  ol  Thy  groat  mor- 
cios  was  delightful,  imly  worthy  of  tho  fingor 
wh«n  in  tho  zenith  ot  nor  reputation. 

Miss  Edmands  was  applauded  heartily  for  hor 
symuathetio  performance  ot  tho  familiar  alto 

weUep’lCnyed°bli‘fat0  l°  tb°  tenor  air  w*8  not 
Philip  Hale. 


“KEAUSM"  I A'  KIOUKAPIIV. 

At  a spectacular  play  now  given  in  this 
city  the  appearance  of  heroes  of  tlie  Civil 
\\ar  is  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
As  many  in  the  audiences  never  saw  the 
soldiers  and  statesmen  in  life,  and  were  too 
young  at  the  time  of  the  war  to  enter  per- 
sonally into  the  alternate  emotions  of  depres- 
sion and  rejoicing,  the  applause  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a tribute  paid  to  patriotism  which 
should  be  eternal.  Such  plays,  then,  that 
foster  this  spirit  without  unnecessarily  ex- 
citing sectional  feeling,  serve  a moct  useful 
purpose. 

J“rAs  Vi01?  not  a <loploral),e  tendency  at 
present  to  lower  respect  and  veneration 

under  the  pretence  of  realism  in  history  and 
biography?  This  realism  is  too  apt  to  be 
merely  another  name  for  scandal-rnongering. 
Take  one  of  the  men  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, for  instance,  who  to  tho  young  of  this 
country  about  thirty  years  ago  seemed 
almost  a demigod  of  ancient  mythologv 
ihe  young  only  knew  of  his  patri- 
otic deeds,  his  self-sacrifice,  his  courage 
his  devotion  to  a cause.  There  was  no 
thought  then  of  his  private  life.  But  the 
boy  of  to-day,  if  lie  wishes  to  study  care 
fully'  the  chai'acter  of  these  old  worthies  will 
find  a relentless  investigation  of  petty  and 
great  scandals  that  were  whispered  bv 
envious  contemporaries.  Possibly  some  of 
these  charges  are  true.  For  the  great  man  is 
too  often  very  human,  and  noble  qualities  are 
mixed  up  with  culpable  omissions  and 
direct  transgressions  in  morals.  To  conceal 
all  failings,  to  whitewash  the  statue  is 
wrong  and  unnecessary.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  it  is  wrong,  it  is  unphilosophical  it  Is 
inartistic,  to  paint  the  wart  of  Cromwell  si 
that  the  deformity  rivets  tlie  attention  of 
the  spectator,  who  goes  away  and  remem- 
bers only  the  wart. 

No  man  is  a hero  to  ills  valet.  But  should 
history  or  biography  be  written  by  valets 
and  valets  alone  ? 

A statesman  relieves  the  nation  by  a meas- 
ure that  took  personal  bravery  and  abnega- 
tion of  self  in  advocacy'.  He  is  praised  for  the 
deed ; but  the  story  of  how  he  put  off  persona’ 
creditors  or  was  overcome  at  times  by  stnum 
drink  is. told  with  more  gusto  and  as  though 
tlie  fact  were  of  more  serious  import- 
ance. The  diaries  of  men  swayed  byr 
prejudice  or  inspired  by  a love  of  deni- 
gration are  published  long  after  the 
writers  are  beyond  contradiction  or  cross- 
examination,  and  such  diaries  are  cited 
eagerly,  with  the  remark  that  the  diarist  was 
a close  observer,  and  his  statement  remains 
uncontradicted.  And  so  tlie  General  that 
saved  a people  is  pilloried  for  ail  time  as 
avaricious  or  unfaithful  to  his  marriage  vow. 

The  young  reader  is  too  often  delighted  to 
find  that  these  once  revered  models  are,  after 
all,  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood;  for  such  is 
the  perversity  of  the  human  race  that  as 
many  rejoice  in  the  statement  that  Washing- 
ton, according  to  tradition,  at  times  lost  con- 
trol of  his  naturally  fiery  temper  and  swore 
as  in  the  acknowledged  fact  that  lie  was 
always  conscious  of  his  dependence  on  the 
aid  of  the  Supreme  Being.  With  lack  of  re- 
spect, the  young  reader  is  soon  wanting  in 
patriotism. 

It  lias  been  said  that  the  biographios  in  the 
Old  Testament  are  remarkable  for  the  un 
sparing  exposition  of  the  faults  and  tlie 
crimes  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the  subjects. 

But  there  Is  a mighty  difference  between 
sane  truthfulness  of  treatment  and  morbid 
ghoulish  anal^is  that,  after  all,  rests  on 
gossip,  not  open  deeds.  David’s  misdeeds 
were  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  as  were  his 
triumphs  and  repentance.  There  was  no 
working  like  a mole  iu  the  ground  to  dis- 
cover something  generally  unknown  that 
character  might  be  blackened  and  greatness 
lessened. 

Too  many  biographers  of  to-day  are  simply 
dealers  in  kitchen  gossip,  lovers  of  para- 
doxes, wild  upsetters  of  established  belief's. 
William  Tell  may  never  have  lived,  but  the 
idea  inseparable  with  his  name  is  immortal. 
Napoleon  did  other  things  in  his  life  besides 
pulling  tlie  ears  of  silly  women.  The  meaner 
the  origin  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  greater  is 
tlie  glory  of  his  name. 
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fact  that  Dr.  Kirtland,  the  i 
foloster,  insists  that  the  stars 
are  light  ini  for  Coxey,  the 
march  to  Washington  must 
Kely  the  followers  enlisted  by 
itntT.  Coxey  Is  further  hamli- 
L fullness  of  his  triumph  by  the 
'‘maiden  to  assume  the  role” 
Peace,  eveu  although  ho  of- 
IboarJ,  washing  and  a small 


Spring  still  needs  a lap  robe. 


crumbs  of  comfort  for  Coxey. 
luetic  citizens  of  Canton  will 
lgn  boiled  ham  and  potatoes.” 
*ie  company  of  gallant  Marshal 
issues  “bulletins,”  which  for 
| }f  rhetoric  surpass  those  dic- 
ooleon  in  the  saddle:  “Pay  no  I 
[the  snickering  of  those  who  | 
felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  etc.” 
‘all  the  noted  cranksiu  Ohio 
^r  determination  to  join  Coxey.” 


lould  any  life  insurance  company 
l- Key's  policy  from  fear  lest  ho  “ may 
a violent  end?  ” Such  humorists 
[killed;  in  olden  classic  times  they 
L supported  at  the  expense  of  the 


[rincess  Maud  is  not  to  marry  Rose- 
• could  look  further,  say  into  Ger- 
fare  worse. 

fM’Glenen  was  often  asked  why  he 
’ write  his  memoirs.  He  would  smile 
ege  lack  of  time  even  if  his  story  were 
1 telling.”  Was  there  not  talk  some 
bie  ago  of  a proposed  history  of  tho 
|Thentre  by  one  of  his  sons?  Such  a 
pould  be  of  rare  interest  and  value 

ers  of  the  stage. 

i an  instance  of  the  pleasure  in  tak- 
|ge  dictionary  in  parts  that  arrive  in 
\stallments.  The  part  “Evervbody- 
lof  Murray’s  English  Dictionary  is 
(,  and  an  erratum  tells  the  reader  that 
tin  quotation  under  "Eve-star”  should 
Jleted. ’’  Now,  if  the  reader  wishes  to 
'the  meaning  of  “deleted”  he  iflust 
it  some  other  dictionary,  for  Part 
; is  still  in  the  press. 

[Lew  Wallace  “inspired”  a bill,  now 
Congress.  The  bill  is  for  the  en- 
S;e:nent  of  art,  science,  literature  and 
Titions.  The  “encouragement”  will  be 
pillows,  if  the  bill  becomes  a law : “ Con- 
tis shall  select  five  American  citizens 
f tinguished  citizens,  of  eourse)  who  shall 
Jict  ten  others.  These  fifteen  men  shall 
fry  keys  to  the  Government  library,  and 
ill  have  free  access  when  desired  by 
(■hi.”  And  thus  will  art,  science,  litera- 
te and  inventions  be  “encouraged.” 


iDBAMA  AND  MUSIC. 

[Second  Vocal  Recital  of  Mr.  and 
s.  Max  Heinrich— Hoyt’s  “ATem- 
ance  Town”  at  the  Boston 
Seatre. 

f T/.e  second  and  the  last  of  the  vocal  recitais 
Mr.  and-Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  in  Sieinert  Hall 
' as  g-.ven  last  even  ing.  Mr.  Heinrich  wastakeu 
| idienly  ill  last  Sunday,  and  lie  has  Been  under 
doctor’s  care  since  then:  so  that  he  felt 
*cd  to  shorten  the  program  by  omitting  the 
^ts  by  Rubinstein  and  Saint  Saens. 

’he  first numbers  were  songs  by  Schumann: 
filent  Tears.”  “The  Boy’s  Magic  Horn,”  j 
treeiinz.”  "fair  Cradle  of  My  Sorrows”  and 
Jl.e  Hidalgo.”  Mr.  Heinrich  al»o  sang  lour 
fBK*  b7  Franz,  and  songs  by  Mackenzie,  Cbad- 
icm  Gorirg  Thomas,  Handel,  Stanford  and 
ilken.  At  first  there  were  traces 
tho  singer's  physical  indisposition,  but 
^warmed  with  h*s  work  and  often  gave  great 
scare.  E<pecially  delightful  was  his  iDter- 
katlon  of  Schumann’s  "Hidalgo,"  which  is 
fieri  sang  as  though  the  hero  were  nothing 
| dueiist  with  an  uneasy  rapier  and  a pas- 
lor  stocking  cemeteries.  Mr.  Heinrich 
ade  him  as  fascinating  in  wooing  and  pinking 

i any  of  the  characters  of  the  elder  Dumas. 

flr.deed.it  is  this  anoreclation  of  the  spirit  of  a 
l sor.e  c at  makes  the  singing  of  Mr.  Heinrich 
' remarkable.  He  is  very  human  : he  is  a man  of 
many  moods:  raillery  is  no  more  foreign  to  him 
than  mysticism ; he  courts  in  song  with  the  I 
c ,r-;  essness  and  the  moral  irresponsibility  of  a ! 
man  of  southern  blood,  and  in  a moment  be 
will  move  the  hearer  by  an  outburst  of  religious 
emotion.  A song  by  .Schumann,  or  by  Macken-  [ 
zie.  or  by  Cnadwicfc.  as  sung  by  him.  is 
turned  into  a rerelation  of  persona! 

| experience  or  feeling.  I may  quarrel 
freely  with  the  vocal  art  of  Mr.  Heinrich,  hat  1 
acknowledge  gladly  tne  rare  Individuality  of 
the  singer  and  liia  dramatic  'alent  in  *ong.  At 
times  he  may  exaggerate : at  times  he  may  pre- 
sent * theory  fer  the  existence  of  a tong  that 
you  know  Is  opposed  to  the  intention  of  tho 
composer:  hut  he  seldom.  If  ever,  errs  on  the 
side  of  cheapness;  he  does  not  ad  opt  a musical 
■ opinion  simply  to  please : and  even  in  his  exag- 
I geralion  there  is  a certain  Impressive  nobility. 

■ Mrs.  Heinrich's  art  is  to  be  praised  highly,  I 
and  ,f  she  is  not  as  dramatic  as  Iter  husband, 
her  song  hss  a peculiar  fragrance.  How  simple, 
lor  in-lahce.  how  unaffected,  how  thoroughly  | 
charming  w-a«  her  deilycrv  of  Brahm>’s  “ Dust- 
man.” There  are  singers  who,  when  they  take 
a simple  air.  say  at  once.  “ I mast  make  some-  i 
thing  oat  of  this;"  and  then  they  italicize  that 
• eh  is  an  important,  ana  nut  a solemn  Import  I 
lAfid.”  ‘‘The”  or  "To.”  Mr*.  Heinrich 
(nowleage  of  values;  she  knows  the 
^ stlc  simplicity.  When  she  sing'. 

zre  that  she  will  sing 


The  genial  William  R.  Riohards  is  now 
known  to  his  familiar  associates  as  “Subway 
Bill."  

A correspondent  Is  hereby  informed  that 
the  Fabian  Society  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  Fabian  policy. 

The  call  of  Africans  on  Prince  Besolow  to 
leave  Berkshire  county  and  rule  over  a king- 
dom brings  to  mind  an  opinion  of  Sir  Richard  ! 
F.  Burton:  “The  removal  of  the  negro  from 
Africa  Is  like  sending  a bov  to  school;  it  is 
his  only  chance  of  improvement,  of  learning 
that  there  is  something  more  iu  life  than 
drumming  and  dancing,  talking  and  singing, 
drinking  and  killing.  After  a time  colonists 
returned  to  Africa  may  exert  upon  the  con- 
tinent an  effect  for  which  we  have  as  yet, 
vainly  looked.” 


Estimable  contemporaries  are  giving  the 
puDlic  ample  proofs  that  Boston  is  the  gen- 
erous nurse  of  the  arts.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  material  comforts  which  surround 
some  of  our  young  composers  of  music.  They 
dwell  high  up  on  Beacon  Hill.  Their  tables 
groan  under  the  burden  of  stewed  meats  and 
Coan  wines.  For  them  thirsty  camels  are 
even  now  bearing  spices  across  Eastern 
deserts.  Frankincense  incites  these  young 
men  to  dreamy,  poetic  composition.  At  night 
they  lie  on  citron  beds,  and  the  timber  grew 
beneath  a Mauritanian  sun.  They  know  the 
joys  of  Heliogabalus.  They  do  not  envy  the 
pleasures  of  the  Great  King  stretched  at  his 
ease  in  gorgeous  palace  at  Shushan  or  Ecba- 
tana.  Students  jostle  each  other  at  the  house 
door;  and  fair,  delicate  women,  all  silk  and 
perfume,  swarm  about  the  pianoforte  when 
young  Apollo,  with  hair  combed  pleasingly, 
touches  languidly  the  keys  of  pearl. 


The  samples  of  Gilbertian  humor  in 
“Utopia”  do  not  incite  lively  expectation  in 
regard  to  the  text,  filbert’s  pitcher  has 
made  many  visits  to  the  same  old  well,  and 
it  is  at  least  cracked.  No  joke  of  his  has  in 
late  years  achieved  the  crowing  triumph, 
viz. : to  compel  a man  to  go  into  the  woods 
and  laugh  out  loud,  all  alone,  by  himself. 

The  ability  to  “throw  out”  and  “fling 
back ” insinuations,  as  well  as  to  “hurl  de- 
fiance,” seems  to  be  an  indispensable  char- 
acteristic of  any  successful  Alderman. 

The  Duchess  of  Fife  is  fond  of  going  about 
incog.  There’s  no  satisfying  women.  They 
that  are  not  born  in  the  state  they  ape 
grumble  because  they  are  not  recognized. 

In  the  fast-coming  time  when  women  shall 
have  gained  just  and  equal  rights  with  men  be- 
fore the  law  at  all  points,  a suit  like  that  of 
Pollard  v.  Breckinridge  will  be  tried  by  a jury 
comprised  of  six  married  women  and  six  mar-  i 
ried  men,  with  female  counsel  as  well  as  male  | 
counsel  to  argue.— [New  York  Recorder. 


But  how  does  this  social  problem  stand  to-J 
day?  A woman  is  ostracized  by  the  great? 
majority  of  her  sex;  is  tlie  man  utterly  cast 
out  from  society?  Would  women  be  more 
just  if  they  sat  in  the  jury  box? 
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The  humorist,  John  K.  Bangs,  failed  to 
carry  his  point,  and  lie  is  not  Mayor  of 
Yonkers.  Was  he  defeated,  as  the  vulgar 
allege,  because  he  did  not  open  a barrel,  or 
were  many  estimable  Yonkerites  afraid  lest 
a comic  Mayor  might  turn  city  measures  into 
derision  and  grave  duties  into  butts  for  arrows 
of  "’it  ? In  night  sweats  they  saw  him  in  a 
civic  procession  riding  on  top  of  the  hack 
Townefl  as  to  his  head  with  cap  and  bells. 
They  ignored  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bangs  is  a 
business  man  ; that,  as  jester,  he  performs  a 
daily  stint  in  manufacturing  verbal  pyrotech- 
nics; that  he  goes  through  his  task  as  any 
biscuit  maker  or  farm  hand.  They  forgot 
that  the  professional  clown  is  really  the  most 
serious  of  men.  The  nimble  play  of  flashing 
w it  disconcerts  the  average  citizen,  who  fears 
lest  the  lightning  may  strike  him  and  disturb 
his  mental  operations.  Was  it  not  Tom  Cor- 
win who,  walking  with  his  Son,  pointed  out 
a statue  and  said:  “Do  you  see  that?  Re-  { 

member  and  never  joke.  All  statues  have 
been  erected  to  solemn  asses.” 


A book  soon  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  this 
city  has  a curious  history.  The  hook  is  a 
novel,  said  to  be  the  first  work  of  fiction  by 
an  American.  “The  Power  of  Sympathy; 
or  the  Triumph  of  Nature.”  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Sarali  Wentworth  Morton,  and  pub- 
lished here  by  Isaiah  Thomas  <fc  Co.  in  1789. 
The  story  was  a realistic  account  of  a dis- 
tressing family  tragedy  in  Dorchester.  Real- 
ism then  was  not  iu  favor;  the  novel  was  de- 
nounced by  the  clergy  and  the  press,  and 
copies  were  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  grit.  Mr.  Max 
Heinrich  was  so  ill  Sunday  that  his  physician 
was  meditating  seriously  the  operation  in 
appendicitis.  But  the  will  of  the  singer  pre- 
va  led,  and  lie  appeared  on  the  concert  stage  | 
Tuesday  night  May  no  evil  result  follow 
klliiLiilk-  How  common  tMii appendicitis  is;  \ 


Audiences  take  all  singers  to  be  in  health. 
They  that  seek  amusement  are  almost  angry 
if  the  human  puppet  refuses  to  obey  the  pull 
of  the  string.  So,  too,  a church. singer  is  ex- 
pected to  be  always  in  condition,  no  matter  I 
what  the  weather  may  be.  In  August  there  j 
may  he  sickness  or  distress  without  incon-  j 
venionce  to  the  majority,  for  the  church  is 
then  closed.  So  in  winter  the  audience  may  j 
cough  freely  and  ruin  the  singer’s  effects ; 
but  if’tlie  singer  coughs,  he  shirks,  he  is  an 
idle  fellow ; away  with  him ! 

They  say  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  is  trvine 
to  renew  the  entente  oordlale  between  Presi- 
dent Burnham  of  the  Society  of  American  Archi- 
tects and  Secretary  Carlisle.— [Exchange. 

He  will  not  do  it  by  reading  his  poems  to 
them. 

Each  day  brings  with  it  evidences  of  the 
eternal,  invariable  law  of  divine  average,  a 
law  recognized  by  all  the  philosophers,  in- 
•eluding  Ilans  Breilmann.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  New  Yorkers  will  have  the  Ferris 
wheel;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  10  cents  more  per  100  pounds 
for  ice  this  summer. 


The  English  Radical  has  been  defined  by 
one  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  a person  who 
cares  nothing  about  cookery,  cannot  choose  a 
cigar  and  is  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  his 

wines.  

Just  now  Gov.  Flower  seems  to  be  indulg- 
ing himself  in  a great  impersonation  of  the 
traditional  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias.  Respect- 
able citizens  who  wish  to  present  a petition 
are  not  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
imperial  chamber,  and  they  retire  “ amid 
hissing  and  hooting.”  New  York  may  soon 
have  its  little  Siberia  in  a lonely  district  of 
'the  Adirondacks,  as  the  enforced  asylum  of 
all  questioning  or  otherwise  troublesome  cit- 
izens.   

“No  one  has  a right  to  consider  himself  a 
seasoned  man  of  the  world  until  he  lias  at- 
tended so  many  bazaars  that  he  can  walk 
away  from  one  pleasantly  conscious  that  he 
has  not  increased  the  receipts  by  more  than 
the  price  of  the  ticket  of  admission.  One 
reason  why  so  few  young  men  are  million- 
aires through  their  own  exertion  is  that  they 
frequent  bazaars.  Millionaires  are  never 
seen  at  these  functions,  which  partly  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  they  are  million- 
aires.” 


MUSIC. 

The  First  of  the  Piano  Recitals  of  Mr.  E. 
A.  iliac  Dowell  in  ilteinert  Hall. 

Mr.  K.  A.  MacDowell.  assisted  by  Mr.  Max 
Heinrich,  gave  the  first  of  two  piano  recitals  in 
Steinert  Hall  Thursday  afternoon.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Allegro,  on.  1!2,  No.  I Schumann 

Cuurante  ....  f 

l'relnde < Bacn 

Minuet  od.  78.  No.  3 I 

Impromptu  op.  00.  No.  2 f Schubert 

Through  the  Meadow ) , ,7  h 

Midsummer  Lullaby f lrom  | 

Sweet  Blue- Eyed  Mala i >. .MacDowell 

Sweetheart,  Tell  Me >from  op.  40...  I 

Thy  iJeaniinc  Eyes ) J 

Air.  Heinrich. 

2.  Kptode1:} Paul  Gelsler 

siiadow  Dance,  op.  39,  No.  8,  J 

3.  Idyll,  op.  28.  No.  4,  >..... MacDowell 

Czardas,  op.  24,  No.  4,  ) 


T.  Strong 


, op.  ... 

Come,  ah  Come,  my  I. lie's  Delight!  f 
Shall  a smile  or  Guileful  Glance,  r . .op.  38. 

Pliilon,  ) 

Mr.  Heinrich. 

Prelude,  op.  10,  No.  X.  ) 

Improvlsa  ion,  on.  40,  No.  4, MacDowell 

March  Wind,  op.  46,  No.  10,  ) 

Tlie  Nightingale Alabteff-Ltszt 

Ktude— Valse,  op.  52,  No.  6 81.  Saens 

In  program-making  it  is  the  custom  of  Mr. 
MacDowell  to  avoid  tho  numbers  that  appear 
on  the  programs  of  many  of  liis  colleagues.  Tlie 
conventional  program  includes  as  a rule  an  ar- 
rangement of  a Bach  organ  fugue  by  Liszt  or 
lauHig,  a Beethoven  sonata,  a group  of  pieces 
bv  Chopin,  and  a thunder  and  lightning  piece 
hv  Liszt  as  finale.  When  a pianist  plays  short 
mecos  comparatively  unknown  or  positively 
now,  it  is  a relief  to  the  hearer.  Just  as  the 
jaded  reveler  would  fain  taste  some  unheard 
of  decoction,  with  a new  variety  of  disguised 
alcohol  us  a foundation  and  strange  smelling 
herbs  from  a rarely  visited  land  as  apaate- 
pricker,  and  rejoices  with  exceeding  joy  it  a 
scientific  man  in  a wtiue  apron  presents  it  lo 


him,  so  the  confirmed  concert-goer  enjoys 
ihoroughly  such  a program  as  that  arranged 
Mr.  MacDowell. 


The  routine  of  a teacher’s  life  may  iu  a 
measure  tarnish  the  natural  brilliancy  of  Mr. 
MacDowell’s  performance,  but  in  whatever  ho 
undertakes  he  shows  tlie  taste,  lie  reveals  tho 
poetic  spirit  of  tho  born  musician.  How  uncon- 
ventional was  his  playing  of  the  courante  by 
Bach,  and  Irow  charming  it  was!  Call  it  senti- 
mental if  you  oleaso.  but  tho  sentiment  was 
manly,  it  did  not  degenerate  into  sentimental 
r i>m.  And  surely  there  were  ample  Drools  yes- 
terday of  the  brilliancy,  the  fire  and  tlie 
strength  of  this  admirable  player. 

Mr.  MacDowell’s  piano  compositions  are 
known  as  the  sketches  of  a moon  rattier  than  as 
i he  formal,  complete  declaration  ot  a fixed  idea. 
The  smaller  pieces  are  not  unlike  the  prose 
poems  of  Mallarmd:  they  suggest  rather  than 
convince.  The  hearer  must  do  his  part;  if  lie 
is  without  temperament,  he  will  often  strive  in 
vain  to  solve  a ridd.e— but  there  is  no  riddle, 
any  more  than  there  is  a problem  iniheuoisi- 
ble  enjoyment  of  a Cloud  sailing  through  the 
sky  of  a full,  magnificent  summer  day.  When 
tho  question  is  concerning  a song,  that  is  an- 
other matter.  The  moment  words  enter  m 
lo  receive  music  it  expression  it  is  fair  to  ask  if 
the  text  is  fitly  expressed,  simply,  irreslstih.y 
ami  without  affectation.  Of  ihe  group  of  Mr. 
McDowell’s  songs  sung  yesterday  the  “Midsum- 
mer Lullahv”  seemed  most  fully  to  answer 
legitimate  demands,  although  the  other  songs 
1 are  interesting  and  musically  expressed— stay, 
-v  jap<  these  songs  are.  if  anything,  too  musi 
'Sj  Perhaps,  in  the  detail,  the  central  idea  is 
tiered  away  or  even  lost. 


- ' 


Jw 

sJSWB® 

r;b'  ,„m»  vomto  8Us,,Vepllera  1?  at  limes 
T-  inUesiae.  au(l  then  what  lias  the 

I r lauto* vocal  ending,  or  the  tiny  plpln-r  at  the 
vJrv  close  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 

' *M r °H  el  uric h°tfana  will.  apparent  musical  in- 
and  wUh  bis 

auproached  aamrerously  near  the 
CCK1Iu®“T(,lh\[r  PMacPowen'8  second  recital  will 
Kroiesqu^  • lr- • t pall  next  I’hursday  after 
I’nm!'  The  program  will  include  piecos  by  tlio 
SisnU  am^<  them  his  sonata  tragica.  and 
One.,  Chopin  ana  ,tro„f.  ^ 


A Boston  litterateur  is  a man  that  sells  his 
goods  in  New  York. 

A Boston  artist  is  a discouraged  man  that  | 
could  gain  a comfortable  living  in  almost  any 
other  large  town. 

Our  old  friend  ‘‘The  Old  Farmers 
Almanac”  was  extremely  unlucky  in  its 
weather  prognostications  for  March.  How- 
ever, it  has  one  more  chance;  it  predicts  that 
to-morrow  will  be  “seasonable.” 

Here  is  a quotation  from  a forthcoming 
volume  of  Bongolian  proverbs : “It  is  better 
to  bo  a street  car  driver  on  the  front  plat- 
form an  to  he  a passenger  suspended  by  a 
strap." 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  whose  memory  is  dear  to 
anglers  and  men  of  gentle  mind.  As  he  sat 
on  a bank  a-fishing  in  a summer’s  evening, 
“peace,  and  patience,  and  a calm  content  did 
cohabit  in  his  cheerful  heart,”  and  he  was 
beyond  70  years  of  age  when  Izaak  Walton 
thus  surprised  him.  His  was  the  “ Happy 
Life”  he  sang  in  that  exquisite  poem 
beginning: 

“ How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
That  serveth  uot  another’s  will, 

Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill!” 

Jid  such  conviction  come  from  or  lead  to  a 
passion  for  fishing? 

A strange  and  wondrous  story  is  told  of 
Saint  John  Climaeus,  whose  festival  is  to-day. 
A woman  “who  had  committed  so  enormous 
a sin  that  she  dare  not  confess  it,  wrote  it, 
sealed  it  and  gave  it  to  John.”  After  his 
death  she  was  afraid  it  would  be  discovered,  | 
but  the  saint  came  from  his  tomb,  gave  her  ! 
the  letter,  which  she  unsealed,  and  then  she 
found  the  paper  blank.  It  is  a singular  char- 
acteristic of  human  nature  that  the  first 
question  which  occurs  to  nine  out  of  ten  if 
they  read  this  story  is  “What  had  the  woman 
| done?  Had  she  indeed  committed  the 
unknown  sin?” 

(The  presence  of  opera  in  Chicago  is  a 
stimulus  to  searching  yet  general  musical 
criticism.  The  Elite  contained  the  other 
day  an  elaborate  and  analytical  article  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  combining  the 
pleasures  of  opera  and  a dinner  party  in  the 
same  evening;  and  now  the  Chicago 
“Herald,”  which  has  been  described  as  “an 
uncompromising”  critic  of  Theodore 
Thomas,  publishes  an  essay  that  might  be 
signed  Junius.  Listen  to  the  stately  periods 
of  the  reviewer  who  dwells  by  the  loud, 
roaring  lake : 

•‘Theodore  Thomas  has  ceased  to  rely  upon  impetuous 
w/y.  jn  for  elemosynary  support  for  Ills  degenerated 
coK^pany  of  players.  Preposterous  social  ambitions 
proved  an  insubstantial  foundation  for  payment  of 
inevitable  dents.” 


y -• 

Mr.  Hums,  an  English  pleader  In  breach 

I of  promise  cases,  told  Mr.  Justice  Cuvo  the 
other  day  that  “a  girl  who  would  permit 
I liquor  to  be  drunk  out  of  her  shoe  would  be 
unfit  for  human  society.”  The  Justice  ob- 
jected ,lo  this  dictum  and  cited  instances 
l from  English  public  and  private  life.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  lawyer  stuck  to  his 
point  aud  thus  voiced  thq  “ average  senti- 
ment of  these  dull  days  of  civilization." 

Yet  this  tribute  to  beauty  has  been  paid 
gladly  in  this  very  town.  No  one  thought 
evil  of  it,  nor  would  any  writer  on  fetichism 
in  love,  as  Binet,  or  Moll,  or  Krafft-Ebing 
have  shrugged  his  shoulders  or  whipped  out 
his  note  book.  Of  course,  there  is  a limit  in 
such  adoration.  No  one  would  yuis  rashly 
. i pledge  a Chicago  girl,  if  he  wished  to  keep 
his  equilibrium  in  the  sight  of  the  people;  al- 
though there  was  a Bassompiere  who  emptied 
carelessly  his  riding  boot  to  the  health  of 
thirteen  cantons. 

No  honest  man  would  refuse  an  open  mani-  j 
festation  of  affection  that  at  the  same  time  ' 
showed  his  devotion  and  tickled  his  vanity. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  right : “Given  nice 
enough  and  right  young  women  and  a moder- 
ately fit  occasion  and  a taste  for  that  sort  of 
tiling,  there  are  men  who  would  do  it  and 
maidens  who  would  permit  it  if  things  hap- 
pened to  strike  them  that  way,  aud  they  are 
not  the  sort  of  men  and  women  that  we  par- 
ticularly dislike.” 

Apropos  of  all  this,  what  is  the  origin  of  i 
the  term  “gufflns,”  applied  by  rude  boys  to 
all  persons  whose  feet  are  apparently  of  un-  i 
! usually  large  dimensions? 


It.  these  days  a Verdi  Raqulem.  u 


Nevertheless,  Chicago  does  not  yet  prevail 
and  triumph  mightily  in  such  rhetoric.  It 
was  only  last  week  that  the  Program  Book 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  saved 
civic  reputation  by  this  one  sentence: 

“The  composition,  which  is  really  a concatenation 
of  three  symphonic  poems  rather  than  a symphony, 
properly  so-called,  Is  somewhat  recalcitrant  to  technical 

analysis.” 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  city  authorities 
that  the  swell  front,  “characteristic  of  Bos- 
ton dwelling  houses,”  is  a part  of  the  main 
building.  The  intelligent  foreigner  who  is 
studying  our  language  is  hereby  informed 
that  a swell  front  does  not  necessarily  go 
with  swell  indwellers  or  a swell  locality. 

Lowell’s  fragments  of  lectures  are  another 
proof  of  his  constitutional  inability  to  deal 
justly  with  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
What,  pray,  was  the  starting-point  of  such 
prejudice? 

Hermann  Vezin,  the  celebrated  play  actor, 
wrote  the  London  Times  the  other  day  say- 
ing that  he  could  no  longer  stand  the  encore 
system,  and  he  urged  the  County  Council  to 
stop  it,  as  they  would  any  other  nuisance. 
But  the  evil  is  old,  very  old.  Notable  encore 
fiends,  for  instance,  were  the  two  daughters 
of  the  horseleech,  crying,  “Give,  give.” 

One  of  our  most  estimable  citizens  has 
been  for  a year  a prey  to  contractors,  for  he 
holds  the  architect  guiltless  in  long  delay 
and  consequent  homelessness.  “Contrac- 
I tors,”  he  exclaimed  bitterly  last  night  as 
packed  and  steaming  street'  cars  went  by 
.1  him,  ^contractors  indeed!  They  are  ex- 


0,  Edward  Harrigan,  admirable  play- 
wright and  play  actor,  do  even  you  fully 
realize  the  inexpressible  charm  of  the  friend- 
ship that  exists  between  Dan  Mulligan  and 
Walsingham  McSweeny?  It  is  a friendship 
that  rivals  the  affection  of  David  for  Jon-  ! 
athau,  of  Damon  for  Pythias.  The  Me-  | 
| Sweeny,  a man  of  few  words,  “ sensitive  ! 
since  he  fell  off  the  truck,”  ready  witli  fist  in  1 
the  hour  of  need,  a little  slow,  perhaps,  in 
brain  movement,  but  an  honest,  simple,  lov- 
ing friend!  To  have  created  such  a charac- 
ter, Mr.  Harrigan,  is  glory  enough  for  a Jil'e- 
( time,  and  you  could  not  have  described  Mc- 
S weeny  if  you  yourself  were  not  brave 
Daniel  Mulligan. 

How  true  to  nature  is  this  “ Caution  on 
April  the  first”  from  Puck. 

Slngerly— Heavens!  liromley,  what’s  the  matter? 

Brum  Icy— Well,  the  fact  is.  1 can  never  resist  kicking 
an  old  hat  when  I see  one.  I found  this  pair  of  boxing 
gloves  up  in  my  boy  John’s  room  this  morning,  so  1 put 
them  on. 


To  Speaker  Crisp : When  you  sent  a dis- 
patch to  Gov.  Northern,  why  did  ycu  not 
say,  “ shall  telegraph  you  to-  morrow  ” 
j instead  of  “Will  wire  you  to-morrow?”  As 
a mau  in  high  station,  you  should  set  in 
every  way  a good  example. 

| Mr.  Sutherland,  who  is  now  living  in  a 
[“  fasti ionable  uptown  boarding  house  in 
Montreal,”  has,  it  appears,  “no  axes  to 
grind  or  spring  grass  to  cut.”  Exile  does  not 
cool  the  rhetorical  fancy  of  “old man  Suther- 
land,” as  he  is  pleased  to  call  himself.  Here 
is  an  example  of  homely  and  forcible  com- 
parison that  might  have  fallen  from  the  lips 
of  any  ancient  worthy  : 

| “Put  a clock  on  the  time  of  even  the  Judges 
and  jury  who  condemned  me  and  see  if  some 
day  in  the  near  future  that  clock  dees  not  run 
down,  as  did  mine,  for  the  want  of  winding  by 
friends  who  should  have  watched  when  the 
1 our  glass  ran  out  and  changed  the  grain.” 

And  such  a man,  as  this  is  forced  to  tarry 
in  Canada. 

/ 


The  invenlor  of  an  oratorio  has  a mighty  ad- 
vantage over  l> is  fellow  laborers  in  the  great 
work  shop  of  music. 

Let  him  take  his  subject  from  the  Bible,  let 
him  set  to  music  familiar  texts  and  nine-tenths 
ol  the  audience,  the  Ilandel  and  Haydn  audi- 
once  or  the  average  oratorio  audience  of  Lon- 
don. will  find  easily,  almost  e igorly,  musical  in- 
spiration and  musical  delight.  The  music  may 
be  mainby-pamby,  it  may  be  jejune,  it  may  oe 
lacking  in  any  element  of  individuality,  but  as 
long  as  it  is  not  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  words,  the  audience  experi- 
ences emotions  of  undoubtedly  genuine 
pleasure. 

And  tell  believe  that  the  oratorio  as  known 
to  Handel  and  Mendelssohn  is  to-day  an  extinct 
species  of  mu-ical  art.  Let  mo  not  be  misunder- 
stood. I do  not  deny  the  strength  and  the 
beauty  of  pages  found  in  the  works  of  the  men 
mentioned  above,  it  is  wo"tu  going  miles  to 
hear  that  node,  that  sublime  chorus.  “O. 
great  is  the  depth  of  the  i iclies  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  the  Father,”  sung  admirablv 
as  a week  ago  by  the  Handel  and  the  Haydn; 
but  tc-day  the  creation  of  such  a work  as  "Sr. 
'Paul”  is  as  impossible  as  isthi^^^^^^mijoy- 
ment  of  micfcians  in  hoarinn 


Francis"  anti  a Parker  " flora  Novlaalma"  are 
the  expression  o[  modern  religious  thought 
in  music.  Such  works  are  constructed  in 
accordance  with  modern  music  il  theories 
and  feeling,  modified  of  courso  bv  the 
individuality  and  the  nationality  of  the 
composer.  The  oratorio  built  by  modern 
Englishmen  alter  tho  llaiido! Ian- Mondclsjolin- 
ian  model  is  an  anachronism.  Tho  English 
musical  mechanic  may  call  his  inachino 
! " Psachar  “ or  “ HoptizlbaU ; ” the  fact  that  the 
subject  is  taken  from  Holy  Writ,  or  that  ill  « 

musical  treatment  Is  orthodox,  does  not  in  piro 

the  unprejudiced  hearer  with  the  conviction 
that  such  a work  is  a masterpiece  in  modern 
religious  musical  expression. 

* » 

The  very  word  oratorio  is  eia'  t:c  I ho  first 
oratorios  were  sacred  operas,  performed  with 
action,  costume  and  scenery  during  Lent, 
when  worldly  operas  were  forbidden.  Altor- 
ward,  oratorios  were  often  dramatic  perform- 
ances acted  on  the  stage.  Wo  know  from  the 
autobiography  of  Von  Ditterulorf,  oucj  chapel 
master  of  the  Bi-hop  of  Grosswardein,  that 
such  performances  were  given  toward  the  end  i 
of  tlio  18th  century.  In  ilia  description  of  the  ! 
performance  of  his  oratoro  “ Isa cco.”  ho  praises 
the  actiug  of  the  singers:  "Even  the  hoy  that  I 
played  the  Angel  was  excellent.”  The  stige  j 
setting  was  a grove,  and  by  the  grove  was  the 
dwelling  house  of  Abraham.  " The  costumes 
imitated  exceedingly  well  ancient  designs.” 
Rubinstein  in  our  Own  day  has  composed 
sacred  operas  which  were  intended  for  stage 
representation,  with  the  accessories  of  action, 
costumes,  and  scenery. 

* * 

The  conventional  oratorio  flourishes  chiefly 
among  English-speaking  people,  where  there  is 
still  a strong  belief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Bible.  Iu  such  countries  tho  dullest  reci- 
tative is  heard  with  reverential  respect,  because 
the  words,  even  though  they  be  only  a bald 
narration,  are  held  to  be  of  sacred  character. 

Here  is  a case  in  point.  Last  Sunday  night 
MHs.'uch  declaimed  th-se  lines:  " And  they 
stirred  ud  the  teorde  and  the  elders,  and  came 
upon  him,  and  caught  hoi d'of  him.  and  brought 
him  to  the  council,  and  spake.”  The  singer  de- 
livered tho*e  words  in  a1:  exaggerated  manner, 
with  as  much  passion  as  though  she  were  not  a 
narrator,  but  the  very  uerson  stirred : she  forced  j 
her  tones  to  make  an  effect  where  no  effect  is  : 
demanded,  for  it  is  the  chorus  with  the  charge 
“Now  this  mau  ceaseth  not  to  utter  blasphe-  i 

mous  words"  that  rightly  gives  utterance  to 
dramatic  expression. 

This  investing  plain  narrative  with  incongru- 
ous emotion  is  a common  fault  of  oratorio 
singers.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  traditional 
recitative  in  oratorio  is  in  these  days  an  an- 
achronism. 

Tho  wbo  e matter  of  oratorio  performance  In 
full  of  contradic  ions.  If  "Elijah”  were  given 
in  costume,  and  the  prophet  mocked  with  the 
aid  of  fac'al  expression  and  with  gesture  the 
priests  of  Bail,  many  would  cry  out  "Sacri- 
lege!” And  yet  to  these  same  people  Elijah  in 
correct  evening  dress-,  perched  on  a chair,  and 
J waiting  his  turn  to  meek,  to  lament,  to  pray, 

I is  an  edifying  soectac  e. 

After  all,  is  it  not  the  text  sung  or  declaimed 
I by  Elijah  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  tho 
. average  oratorio  audience,  and  not  so  much  tho 
character  of  tho  music,  not  so  much  the  re- 
finement or  the  strength  of  the  singer’s  vocal 
art? 

* 

* * 

May  not  the  day  come,  even  in  Boston,  when 
oratorio  will  bo  given  in  fragments,  when  the 
best  musical  numbers  of  "The  Messiah  ” or 
"St.  Paul  ” will  be  sung,  when  it  will  not  be 
thought  necessary  to  present  such  works  In 
bulk? 

* / 

* * 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  again  in  thi« 
town  the  honest  tunes  of  Dave  Braham.  They 
are  the  tunes  of  New  York  city— which  is  alter 
ail  not  a characteristic  American  town,  but  a 
huge  caravanserai.  To  mo  Mr.  Edward  Harri- 
gan is  a genius,  for  I Know  of  no  one  in 
this  country  who  has  put  upon  the  stage 
such  living  characters.  It  is  true  that  his 
plays  are  but  sketches,  that  they  are  in- 
tensely local,  and  lie  who  has  not 
known  thoroughly  New  York  of  the  last  30 
years  cannot  enter  heartily  into  the  enjoyment 
of  these  surprisingly  realistic  scenes  in  humble 
life.  Dan  Mulligan  and  Cordelia,  Lockmuller 
and  Simpson  Primrose,  the  Tough  Girl,  the 
Rev.  Palestine  Puter,  Honora  Dublin,  and  de- 
licious. delightful,  lovable  Walsingham  lie- 
Sweeney— is  it  nothing  to  have  made  these 
tyoes  familiar,  as  real  as  Captain  Costigau 
Uncle  Toby  or  Dogberry?  Ana  could  any  other 
music  than  that  of  Braham  suit  these  simple 
plays?  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  who 
cannot  feel  the  humor,  tbo  honest  pathos,  the 
character  of  the  tunes  iu  the  Mulligan  series. 

* « 

Many  ask  why  opera  singers  in  such  a com- 
pany as  that  managed  by  Messrs,  Abbey.  Schoof- 
fel  & Grau  receive  absurdly  large  salaries,  and 
thus  put  up  the  price  of  admission  to  the  opera 
house.  Others  say  singers  are  worth  what  they 
can  get.  and  no  one  is  compelled  by  law  to  pay 
the  price  demanded  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
them. 

11  these  same  singers  were  more  modest,  and 
tickets  were  sold  at  a much  lower  rate,  would 
there  be  the  same  interest  shown  in  the  per- 
formances? Are  not  many  eager  to  pay  a nigh 
price  because  tbo  prices  are  extravagant? 

Let  us  recall  a forgotten  chapter  from  the  his- 
tory of  opera  in  America.  In  the  early  ’5C’s 
Max  Maretzek  was  the  manager  of  a company 
including  such  singers  as  Steffanone,  Bosio, 
Trufii.  Salvi.  Bettiui,  Marini,  Badialj  aud 
others  of  widespread  European  reputation  and 
genuine  worth.  Ho  arranged  to  give  opera  in 
Castle  Garden  at  the  price  of  SO  cents  for  ad- 
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r.  tie  wroie  in  ms  •'Crotchets  ana 
Quavsrs.”  an  amusing  book.  "I  firmly  believed 
that  the  low  price  of  admission  and  tne  great 
excellence  of  the  artists  themselves,  would 
tend  to  popularize  opera.  Should  it  do  so,  it 
would  not  ouly  root  Music  into  the  nation, 
my  darling  desire,  but  would,  from  the  capa- 
city of  Castle  Garden,  which  could  hold  more 
than  5000  persons  comfortably  seated,  rend-r  It 
probable  that  I might  be  paid  for  the  risk  at- 
tendant upon  it.  Dreaming  a golden  dream,  I 
fancied  that  with  such  a comp  my  as  this 
actually  was,  with  prices  no  higher  than  tho 
regular  theatrical  ones,  and  a large  house,  the 
tasto  for  Italian  opera  might  be  established,  not 
amongst  the  ‘Cpoer  Ten.’  but  in  the  public 
heart  of  New  York.  * * * This  mistake  was 
made  in  supposing  that  he  who  sows  invariably 
reaps  the  harvest.  A love  for  music  is  a thing  that, 
cannot  Dear  fruit  the  same  month  in  which  its 1 


seeos  nave  been  scattered  in  the  ground.  Suffice 
indieno 'reqU0Utly  did  Wo  P]ay  before  an 
De-son.  o y5nsr  111  number  trnm  100  to  150 
ffiTb.  U 0noUfftl  to  pay  the  mere  print- 

mont  1 V'T"*-  " ben  the  first  three 

dream  ^ d ?Ddet1’  lh0  result  ot  mv  golden 
*2^  000  Th  Cltar/Ud  “"mistakable  deficit  of 
leered  in  10  ^.es}  °ooratic  company  ever  col- 
w!Vc  °e  United  States  had  failed,  at  the 
rl«tS'i^1CeS  BV0F  as*idd  for  admission  to  suoh  a 
Class  °f  entertainment  as  that  provided  for  the 
Public,  ni  drawing  sufficient  money  to  pav  tbelr 
owu  salaries** 

WoSuhlnr0ocnylikeli,b00d  that  sach  a scheme 
would  prosper  in  this  year  1S04?  Is  not  grand 

•nd  comeYhiTh?  6 t8rraPiU- tPat  haS  It5SCaS0U 
* 

Apropos  of  opera,  here  Is  a story  about  de  Lu- 
em.  the  passionate  tenor,  that  has  not  yet  ap- 
told  M PrlDt"  o " b£n  be  was  in  Boston  be 

told  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli  that  he  knew  full  well 

lvrem  o?Uaii°nS  01  l,fa  art‘  “Ia  the  ordinarv 
J ’ opera  I cannot  be  among  the  tenors  of  the 

iTu  f°r  my  Toice  is  1,06  sympathetic,  and 

It  is  not  remarkable  in  compass  or  strength. 
But  m such  operas  as  ‘Carmen’  and  ‘IPagli- 
^ Jn0f9  passio“  and  dramatic  action  are 
hrst  of  all  required,  I know  my  power.  I also 

carel  bntSUT  0XertioD  wil1  cut  s)>ori  my  stage 
career,  but  I am  economical,  and  when  mv 

f*  e0r  is  over  I shall  have,  euough  money  to 
live  comfortably  with  my  family.”  Mr.  de  Lucia 
by  the  way.  is  a thoroughly  taught  musician. 

tn  a Jilf,  attaiPmerits  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  a peculiar  line  of  operatic  work. 

Philip  Hale.  | 

THE  AMEXITIES OF  DEFOKMI1X. 

The  iron}-  of  Nature  often  serves  tile  ne- 
cessity or  the  greed  of  man.  There  is,  indeed 
such  a thing  as  the  “utilization  of  the  un- 
fortunate by  the  fortunate.”  The  physical 
: freak  is  not  always  a life-long  afflictions  its 
parents,  particularly  when  they  are  of  high, 
vly  developed  commercial  instinct.  Nor  is  it 
Altogether  probable  that  the  Comprachi- 
cos,  described  by  Victor  Hugo  in  “ The  Man 
That  Laughs,”  left  no  successor;  nor  is  the 
terrible  tale  by  de  Maupessant  an  incredible 
fancy  of  a diseased  brain. 

",  These  unfortunates,  who  in  remote  ages 
were  regarded  as  visible  tokens  of  a deity’s 
vengeance  on  offending  parents,  have  now  a 
: market  value.  An  Englishman  published 
Melv  a carefully  summed  up  statement  of 
ditlon  of  the  freak  market,  and  the 
it  is  not  without  a morbid  interest. 

\was  a golden  age  for  living  skeletons 
disdained  the  sum  of  anything 
| under  $150  A week,  but  competition  is  severe 
to-day.  He  that  after  a full  meal  cannot 
pass  himself  through  the  framework  of  a toy 
drum  does  not  meet  with  approval  i„  the 
exhibitor  s eyes;  and  skeletons  are  plenty  at 
i 58  a weelG  with  board  included.  Giants  have 
! falle,K  Tl,e  armless  from  birth  are  pre- 
• ferred,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  can  write 
with  a toe  is  sure  of  a comfortable  income 
Lizz.e  Sturgeon,  for  example,  gains  about 
S5000  a year.  The  legless  make  ion- 
pecuniary  strides,  as  Eli  Bomen  with  ]lls 
$0750  a year;  and  if  four  legs  are  given 
instead  of  two,  the  owner  may  demand  justly 
about  $1200  a month.  The  two-headed  ni-ht 
ingale  wins  $120  a day,  and  the  expense!  of 
herself  and  her  three  servants  are  paid  by 
tiie  exhibitor.  A religions  dwarf,  who 
shrinks  from  public  view  on  .Sunday,  is’ worth 
nearly  $700  a week ; but  the  el.,. tie-skinned 
man  cannot  stretch  his  salary  much  beyond 
S-’OO  with  each  recurring  .Saturday  Many  a 

two-legged  pig  in  street  or  railway  car  earns 
more  than  the  performing  pig  wLe  mastm 

r -vear-  Tie  — *> 

7 0t  B ;,a‘on  is  not  a“-  sure  of  comfortable 
uro  am  generous  allowance  as  is  the  Wild 

1 1 1°  ;Se?e,aI  °r  Borneo-  A s for  the  seven 
ong-halrcd  sisters,  their  flowing  locks  were 
only  worth  each  nfght  about  $m  the  lot 
The  earlier  nations  who,  through  shudder- 
<7  kindness,  destroyed  all  such  unfortu- 
birth  were,  then,  mistaken,  or  they 


never  realized  the  possibility  of  speculating 
in  awful  or  grotesque  deformity.  Freaks  in 
our  day  are  said  to  be  cheerful,  even  happy. 
The  laws  of  nature  prevail  over  them:  the 
strange  laws  of  selection  and  contrast.  The 
living  skeleton  marries,  often,  tho  fat  woman, 
and  the  salary  paid  the  couple  is  an  average,  i 
The  giantess  woos  and  weds  the  dwarf,  and 
neither  taunts  the  other  with  size.  But,  sel- 
dom does  the  bearded  lady  marry  the  dude. 
She  knows  that  she  is  the  superior  being. 

Augusta  Kidder,  in  her  address  before 
the  Professional  Woman’s  League,  showed 
the  result  of  observation  that  would  compel 
admiration  from  Mr.  Howells  or  any  other! 
realist.  “ When  a woman  pretends  to  rest  in 
tne  daytime  she  sits  in  a hard-backed  chair, 
stays  there  about  a minute,  remembers  some- 
thing she  should  do,  jumps  up,  does  it,  comes 
Hack,  tries  it  again,  has  another  recollection, 
up  again,  back  again,  is  just  dozing  off  for  a 
moment,  when  once  more  the  ghost  of  duty 
neglected  murders  sleep.” 

I Mr- Faux,  vyho  is  at  the  head  of  Smith's 
great  library  in  London  puts  down  the  life  of 
an  ordinary  novel  at  nine  months,  and  he 
smiles  at  booms.  This  leads  an  Englishman 
?‘™.ark;  “We  lose  our  heads  and  rush 
about  to  afternoon  teas,  declaring  So-and-so 
^t  genius  of  the  day,  and  all  the 

time  he  (or  she)  18  merely  awaiting  dispatch 
oy  the  quick  and  cruel  hand  of  time.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  is  praised  for 
his  euphemistic  turning  of  “the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil”  into  “society  environ- 
ment and  tendency.”  But  is  there  any  mis- 
taking of  the  meaning  of  the  original  ver- 
sion.  and  is  not  such  strength  to  be  preferred 
to  such  dilution? 

Each  month  has  its  saws,  often  of  optimis- 
tic  tendency : | 

A cold  April 
1 lie  barn  will  fill. 

And  here  is  another: 

Wlien  April  blows  his  horn 
It’s  good  for  both  hay  and  corn. 

irJYetiarf  t0!d  by  a ,rustworthy  local  author- 
ity that  shoes  with  “five  large  buttons” 
may  be  used  in  “evening  wear.”  ]f  the 
shoes  carry  four  or  six,  the  wearer  loses  the 
ngnt  to  social  recognition. 

The  m.ther-in-iaw  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan 
t as  lately  attacked  by  a serious  illness.  He 
at  once  summoned  423  specialists.  Such  ex- 
cionagaUt  Precalltion  insPires  sinister  suspi-  j 

Mr.  Russell  Sage  has  found  that  a human 
scieen  is  an  expensive  article  of  office  furni-  I 
ture. 

March  did  not  play  at  lion  with  marked 
success.  He  knew  it  is  not  a popular  part  I 

f ida"y  rejoice  when  Sunday~eclipses  the  1 
foolish  gayety  of  April  1.  6 

“ Uncut  Leaves 
a literary  club. 


is  an  ill-omened  title  for 
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A CHANGE  OF  AIR. 


As  showery  April  passes  over  us,  foretell- 
ing with  capricious  tears  and  laughter  of 
burning  sun  and  the  indolent  glory  of  a 
splendid  summer  day,  the  wife  of  the  citizen 
grows  restless.  At  odd  moments  during  the 
winter  sire  has  contrived  plans  for  summer; 
she  has  consulted  maps  and  friends ; she  lias 
counted  the  cost ; she  can  talk  of  the  peculiar 
i Properties  of  pine  woods  and  medicinal 
I baths ; she  has  weighed  tho  butter  of  one 
farmhouse  against  the  fish  of  a coast  villasre. 
But  often  this  projected  campaign  of  peace 
leads  directly  to  domestic  war. 

The  Kings  of  Persia  had  their  summer  and 
winter  palaces  and  the  great  Turk  moved 
constantly  with  the  changing  rays  of  the 
sun.  To-day,  as  then,  the  ricli  must  don  and 
dolf  their  houses  as  their  suits  of  clothes 
It  is  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old  Burton : “In 
Italy,  though  they  bide  in  cities  in  winter 
which  is  more  gentleman-like,  all  tho  sum- 
mer they  come  abroad  to  their  country  houses 
to  recreate  themselves.  Such  as  is  tho  air 
such  be  our  spirits;  and  as  our  spirits,  such 
are  our  humors.” 

But  there  was  but  one  great  Turk  at  a 
time,  and  even  in  these  days  of  arrogant 
wealth,  the  average  American  has  but  one 
house,  which  is,  perhaps,  held  only  in  imper- 
fect fugitive  possession.  Or  he  is  a tenant, 
in  a tenement  house,  called  sometimes  a flat,' 
or  even  an  apartment.  If  he  owns  only  one  1 
house,  his  city  house,  ho  is  better  able  to 
walk  on  grass  for  a month  or  two,  even 
though  he  may  miss  the  comforts  of  conven- 
ience and  privacy. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  our  young  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Henry  Sparrow.  Mr! 
Sparrow  has  an  income  of  about  $2500  a year. 
Ibis  income  stops  the  moment  he  does  not 


perform  daily  work.  He  and  his  wifo  are 
happy  in  their  flat,  which  costs  them  about 
$50  a month.  The  man  would  be  willing  to 
stay  iu  town  until  tho  time , of  vacation, 
and  then  if  be  had  his  choice  he  would  spend 
his  fortnight  in  some  quiet  country  town 
associated  with  ills  boyhood.  The  name  of 
| Mr.  Sparrow,  it  may  'here  be  remarked,  is 
Legion. 

Now  Mrs.  Sparrow  is  an  excellent  woman 
in  many  ways,  and  is  devoted  to  her  John. 
She  firmly  believes  that  a stay  in  town  after 
July  1 is  dangerous  to  life.  She  knows  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a cottage  at  a reasonable 
price  near  the  city,  so  that  John  can  appear 
at  the  office  at  the  appointed  time.  Hotels 
are  dear.  Sbe  has  discovered  a boarding 
house  which  is  “ideal.”  The  flat  is  closed 
July  1 and  the  rent  goes  on.  Man  and  wife 
live  in  one  small  room ; they  pay  as  much  for 
accommodation  as  they  would  for  food  at 
home,  if  not  more;  the  landlord  does  his 
marketing  in  the  city;  Mr.  Sparrow  is 
bounced  about  twice  a day  in  a crowded 
steam  car  for  an  hour  at  a time.  He  sees  i 
the  ocean  or  the  mountain  by  night,  that  is, 
when  the  insects  are  merciful  for  a moment. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  the  flat  in  town,  and  the 
rent  regards  not  the  absence  of  the  tenants. 
If  Mrs.  Sparrow  would  only  he  content  with 
summer  life  for  herself  and  with  marital  ac- 
companiment Sundays,  it  might  be' well, 
for  Sparrow  is  not  without  friends  in  town  • 
but  she  cannot  bear  to  be  separated  from  her 
lord.  Her  devotion  brings  with  it  un- 
necessary expense  and  a doubtful  pleasure 
for  her  husband.  The  name  of  good  Mrs. 
Sparrow  is  also  Legion. 

Neither  cosmopolitan  New  York  noi 
Athenian  Boston  saw  the  first  production  oi 
Massenet’s  “Werther.”  Chicago  had  the 
fortune,  good  or  bad,  to  first  listen  to  a 
musical  setting  of 

" Werther  had  a love  for  Charlotte 

Such  as  words  could  never  utter; 

Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her? 

She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter.” 


Two  young  musicians,  well  known  in  thi: 
city,  nave  chosen  the  better  part.  Miss  Alic< 
Mandehck,  contralto,  will  marry  Mr.  Johr 
H.  Flagler,  the  “millionaire  yachtsman,’ 
and  Miss  Leonora  von  Stosch  is  engaged  tc 
Mr.  Louis  M.  Howland,  who  is  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. Music  here  will  be  an  orna- 
ment, not  a ciutcb  to  matrimony. 

"There  is  a voice  in  Vienna— a voice  from 
Italy  that  of  Alice  Barbi.  1 What  Duse  is  as 
actress  Basbi  is  as  sinzer.  She  sings  all  tho  old 
Italian  music — that  of  Palestrina  and  the  others 
in  a way  that  puts  Vienna  at  her  feet.’  ” — Ex- 
change. 

But  this  Alice  Barbi  is  by  no  means  a new 
apparition.  She  was  singing  in  Vienna  in 
188!i,  and  even  then  her  voice,  was  not  con- 
spicuous for  freshness.  “ That  of  Palestrina 
and  the  others  ” is  good.  It’s  a pity  that  the 
writer  of  the  above  paragraph  .did  not  men- 
tion the  titles  of  some  of  Palestrina’s  songs 
and  ballads,  those  of  the  more  popular  char- 
acter. 
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It  seems  that  there  is  a demand  on  the  part 
of  some  for  the  “restoration  of  the  curfew,” 
and  hearts  will  be  “ touched  and  thrilled”  'if 
there  is  only  a jangling  of  bells  at  9 o’clock. 
But  we  already  have  a curfew  that  tells  at  11 
o clock  the  people  in  restaurant  or  street  to 
go  home,  and  touches  and  thrills  the  hearts 
of  all  strangers  who  are  so  thoughtless  as  to 
be  hungry  or  thirsty  after  that  hour. 

They  that  realize  tbe  irreparable  evils  in- 
duced by  wanton  destruction  of  standing 
timber  and  encourage  forestry  should  re- 
member the  advice  of  John  Gerade  to  his 
contemporaries  three  centuries  ago:  “For- 

ward in  tiie  name  of  God;  graff,  set,  plant 
and  nourish  up  trees  in  every  corner  of  your 
ground;  the  labor  Is  small,  the  cost  is  noth- 
ing, the  commodity  is  great.” 


i/  - Cf  w 


If  women  form  an  orchestra  and  play  in 
Boston,  why  should  not  a woman  lead  them? 

^ Mr.  Swift  is  irrepressible.  If  recruits  go 
from  Boston  to  join  Coxey’s  army  they  will 
go  by  train  and  the  State  will  pay  expenses. 
The  labor  of  walking  would  “be  too  much  of 
an  undertaking.”  However,  Mr.  Swilt  ac- 
knowledges that  “it’s  all  in  the  air,  so  far.” 
Then  why  not  use  aeroplanes  for  conveyance  ? 

I he  risk  of  travel  would  lend  pleasurable 
excitement. 

It  appears  by  the  Breckinridge  trial  that  a 1 
mau  or  a woman  is  liable  to  be  cross-exam-  i 
ined  concerning  literary  taste  and  accom-  ' 
plishmeuts.  Vet  there  is  no  greater  paradox  I 
Ilian  the  literary  taste.  The  most  righteous  ' 
of  men  can  honestly  delight  in  Rabelais,  and 
tiie  fact  that  a person  is  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  Adam  Clarke  or  Albert  Barnes  is 
not  of  itself  a guarantee  of  purity  of  purpose  1 
or  life.  I 
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s is  an  excellent  time  to  study  the 
ts  of  the  janitor,  the  species  that  is 
times  found  in  an  apartment  house, 
ays  difficult  of  approach,  he  is  pecu- 
ly  shy  ahout  the  1st  of  April.  Observa- 
ns  should  nevertheless  be  made,  for  with 
e extinction  of  the  furnace  lire  he  goes 
into  a summer  retreat,  and  cannot  be  coaxed 
from  his  lair. 


The  cold,  brilliant  sun  now  has  a singular 
influence  over  the  janitor’s  brain.  He  argues 
lhat  there  is  no  need  of  furnace  heat  and 
consequent  personal  labor.  Yet,  as  he  fears 
rebuke  from  tenants  who  are  prejudiced 
against  pneumonia,  he  feigns  a lavishment 
of  coal,  and  if  caught  by  an  indignant  one  on 
the  landing,  he  will  say,  “I’m  afraid  it’s  too 
warm  for  you,”  although  his  own  teeth  at 
the  time  rattle  like  castanets.  A Col. 
Sellers  stove  is  his  ideal,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  thought  of  Christmas  gifts  he  would 
connive  with  the  landlord  in  introducing 
that  article  of  furniture. 


Yet  when  there  is  an  unreasonably  muggy 
day  he  shovels  coal  and  dreams  of  a forced 
draught.  Some  claim  that  his  actions  are 
controlled  by  reasoning,  false,  it  is  true,  but 
reasoning.  Others  believe  that  he  has  no 
mental  processes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  learned  Dalinatius.  in  his  great  work  on 
“Abnormal  Man  : A Study  of  Janitors,  Ele- 
vator Boys  and  Book  Agents,’’  did  not  pay 
greater  attention  to  tlie  influence’ of  hesitat- 
ing weather. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Oliver,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Harvard  Monthly,  believes  that  in  the  pos- 
session of  President  Eliot  Harvard  “is  nota- 
bly ahead  of  the  men  at  Yale.”  But  would 
Yale  swap  Prof.  “ Bob  ” Cook  for  Harvard’s 
President? 


Senator  Irby  has  blood  in  his  eye.  He 
longs  for  men  “with  slouch  hats  who  are 
ready  to  kill.’’  In  other  words,  he  says  the 
South  Carolina  militia  must  be  reformed. 


It  was  only  71  years  ago  to-day  that  three 
women  in  England  were  tried  for  maliciously 
cutting  and  stabbing  an  old  woman,  said  to 
bo  a witch,  with  intent  to  murder  her. 
Thomas  Hardy  claims,  as  in  “ The  Return  of 
the  Native,”  that  witchcraft  is  still  practiced 
in  certain  English  counties. 


S.  Gilpin  died  50  years  ago  to-day.  He 
is"  not  ha  nous  by  name  as  John  Gilpin,  but 
his  memory  is  preserved  by  one  speech.  It 
was  onco  remarked  to  him  that  his  profession, 
landscape  gardening,  was  not  uncomfortably 
crowded.  “No,”  he  replied,  “there  is  but 
one  gardener.” 


The  great  services  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  to  his  profession  and  the  world  at 
large — were,  within  the  last  few  years,  ob- 
scured by  his  claims  in  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  prolonging  life  and  renewing  youth 
by  his  elixir.  The  superstition  and  the  greed 
if  men  were  shown  by  the  excitement  at  the 
>ublication  of  the  discovery.  And  so  Bnr- 
'■avius  was  believed,  when  years  ago  he 
icified  a lamp  “to  be  made  of  man’s  blood, 
wi  ;ch,  chemically  prepared  forty  days,  and 
afterward  kept  in  a glass,  shall  show  all  the 
accidents  of  this  life;  and, which  is  most  won- 
derful, it  dies  with  the  party,., the  lamp  and 
the  man  whence  the  blood  was  taken  are  ex- 
tinguished together. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  James 
Owen  O’Connor  recalls  the  story  of  bow 
inen  jeered  in  public  the  performances  of  a 
mad  man  and  at  the  same  time  encouraged 
him  in  his  madness  that  they  might  jeer. 


$ \ ^ 


V 


b.®  °.ther  day  old  Ohimes  noticed  boys 
playing  hop-scotch,  a game  that  is  a symptom 
’ sPring.  The  philosopher  watched  them 

I tetha  MejfSt’  aiKl  thel1  slow,y  niade  Ms  way 
thorp  is  hb;  n'edltating  «»o  little  difference 
there  is  between  a boy  and  a man-in  fact 

and  Kter  °tter  f°r  fifSt  there  is  h°P-seotcli, 
and  later  comes  hot-scotch. 

Con  sidering- the  fact  that  Wagner  stole 

>r'e: 

s i.  Paur  hasMecided  to  omit  the  Hnl 

* - 

Bulow  ^ ru  ! 1 -6  conCeFfc  111  memory  of 
ai  • * There  is  occasionally  fitness  in 

tilings,  even  in  such  memorial  concerts. 

should  he  accurate  even  in  tile? femh'oloiry 
of  Objurgation.  There’s  Gov.  G ® 

he  kD°WS  “titubate-  anci 

I how  to  use”  them  * Itef  theyn,,ean’  and  i«st 

®rc  S°d  of  the  children  o^Aml^  Gov^i'iT 

I ound  n?AniinS  PrAibly  the  fonn  '“Moloch,” 

god^ith  Are  water  Aq  assoo‘ated  the 

| ^?d  the  Australian  lizard knowS^MoIooiT 

} „V  u e a COnvex  ‘“’•’ercle  on  the  back 

I and.  With  tlie  hor!ifiped  * loatllsol,le  object, 

! 'Pe  hoxLXflc  apparition  of  the  blue 


Secretary  Carlisle  is  the  censor  of  art  and 
the  incensor  of  artists.  St.  Oaudens  must 
spur  his  invention,  for  neither  ribbon,  nor 
shield,  nor  cadena,  nor  suit  of  Jaeger 
flannels  seems  to  appease  the  noble  indigna- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  They  are  very  par- 
ticular about  these  things  down  in  Kentucky  ; 
almost  as  particular  as  the  people  of  Esohen’. 
bach,  who  would  not  allow  a stage  kiss  in  a 
^presentation  of  one  of  Heyse’s  plays. 

The  birthday  of  Dr.  McCosh  recalls  the 
story  of  how  he  once  rapped  late  at  night  at 
a student’s  door.  “Who’s  there?”  "It’s 
me.  Dr.  McCosh,”  answered  the  President. 
“O,  no,  you  don’t,”  said  the  student;  “Dr. 
McCosh  would  say,  ‘It’s  I.’”  This  story 
may  be  found,  with  slight  variations,  in  the 
history  of  any  fresh  or  salt  water  college. 
It  probably  originated  in  the  East;  it  cer- 
tainly was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

^ This  Louise  Lowell  is  a sort  of  Wilkie 
Collins  witness,  with  her  demure  expression 
and  fatal  passion  for  precision.  It  may  be 
here  remarked  that  a female  typewriter  who 
keeps  a diary  is  a doubly  dangerous  article  of 
office  furniture. 

Twenty-seven  "heads  of  families”  have 
started  from  Los  Angeles  on  the  grand 
march  to  Washington.  During  their  absence 
who  will  provide  for  the  families?  If  Mr. 
Swift  had  his  way  the  State  would  support 
them. 


Mr.  Thumps  W.  Surrette,  known  here  as 
the  composer  of  “ Priscilla,”  has  an  admir- 
able article  in  University  Extension.  I 
might  be  read  with  profit  by  all  parents  who 
are  now  contemplating  possible  injury  to 
mankind  by  delivering  their  children  into  the 
hands  of  teachers  of  singing  and  the  piano. 
This  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Surrette’s  sermon: 
“ Superficiality  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
a great  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  majority 
of  pupils,  and  time,  energy  and  money  are 
wasted  in  acquiring  what  is  really  of  no  last- 
ing benefit.” 


The  fact  that  Sir  Timothy  Keefe  of  base 
ball  fame  was  only  given  a “hearty  thank 
yon  ” for  returning  a pocketbook  holding 


§1200  to  a drummer,  suggests  the  need  of  a 
fixed  scale  of  rewards  on  such  occasions. 
Ten  per  cent,  might  not  be  amiss,  and  the 
amount  should  be  paid  on  delivery. 

“Autolycus”  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
played  the  street  flower  girl  the  other  day  in 
London,  and  took  in  §9  53.  But  she  admits 
in  the  account  of  her  adventures  that  she  is 
pretty. 

Cattle  are  now  invited  by  scientific  agricult- 
urists to  eat  the  succulent  plant  known  as 
the  Polygonum  Sakhalineuse.  The  name 
should  he  carefully  disguised. 

The  Scottish  Cyclist  thus  appeals  to  city 
workers:  “We  are  content  to  let  occasion 
die,  while  we  dream  our  dreams  tinctured 
perhaps  with  the  oughts  beyond  the  reaches 
of  our  soul.”  “Tinctured”  brings  to  mind 
the  apothecary  shop  and  aconite  and  rhubarb  ; 
nevertheless,  such  rhetoric  "is  worth  the' 
price  of  a wheel.”  Tennyson,  by  the  way, 
never  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of 
bicycle  riding  or  he  would  not  have  written, 
Be  tter  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a cycler 
of  Cathay.” 
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Mr  MacnoweM’8  Second  and  Last 
Piano  Recital  in  Steinert  Hall 

)as?ofEl  A'  riacy,<me11  Save  the  second  and  the 
terd?vi T™'10  re.nitaU  in  Stelnert  Hall  y eg- 
Sonata  tragi”"0011'  1 ‘'°  P1'0Sram  as  follows  : 

Nocturne  op.  54.  No' 4 MocDowell 

Waltze3  1°1>-  04.  No.  a::.;:;;:: 

f orcsi  Spirits,  op.  24,  No.  3 f T-  Strong 

The  Eagle,  (from  V > 

Hie  Brook,  s op,  ~ 


Poem,  op.  31,  No' ?.  , 

Moto  I’erpetuo,  on.  v-n  o \ .. 
Valse  Trlste,  op.  4u!  No.  g Aj 
( onoert  Etude,  on,  3«  * ’ " ) 

TL! . . ' 


• Mac  Dowell 


fins  was  the  i>ro:ra:n  as  announced  Mr 

ar.  ™ 

neared  yes  let-dry  on  llie  stage  d UOt  ,ave  ap' 

in  a ‘ isel  Concert *C! Y his 

a>to.  '1  he  work  then  m . "i'0?1  1 
pression  Last  December  tlio  o^v.Prof°UI!d  ln>- 
lnteryiew  puoii,i,ed  m i"i  an 

tholilo  htru^urie  oc  Rifp  1 told  how 

character  and  tiie  comwSf  of  tn,h1m  ,ho 
I he  original  impression  !'«  ’ sonata, 

das  handica  p" d ai  w^s  the  Di  i5es'er‘ 

as  before,  i he  first  ami  a,id  again. 

Seemed  the  noblest  and  the  me  t1?  rP0Vemeni.s 
portions  01  the  work-  tW 6 T°v'  trulv  musical 

safest 

tensity  mat  accompanies  tlia  li™  !,n 

tion  of  illusions  hB  oss  ortho  destruc- 

*WMy  ,»'**  ft?  was  so 

have  been  a n i c-usure 't0  ha7e  beard“i'h ly 

Pieces  olayediiy  their  composer  1 h l0rl6r 
Philip  Hale. 


There  is  at  least  borrowing,  not  to  use  a 
harsher  name,  in  Life.  See,  for  example,  the 
title  page  of  this  week’s  issue,  where  the 
popular,  patented  Boston  jest  concerning 
the  “folding-Bed-ouins”  appears,  as  though 
it  had  been  revealed  suddenly  fit  a vision  in 
night  watches  to  the  contributor  to  Life. 
,1  he  inventor  of  this  joke  is  still  among  us. 
He  is  a prominent  lawyer,  the  very  man  that 
described  de  Pachmann,  the  pianist,  as  “The 
Chopinzee.”  No  ^doubt  he  will  be  able  to 
build  some  jest  on  Death-in-Life,  while  others 
would  ignobly  fail. 

Jesting  is  here  a matter  of  heredity.  Like 
father,  like  son.  It  was  the  father  who  de- 
clined the  honor  of  addressing  the  Saturday 
Morning  Club  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
succeeded,  during  40  years  or  more,  in  con- 
vincing one  woman  that  lie  had  anything  to 
say  of  real  value— and  what  could  he  do  in 
an  hour  before  so  many? 

“The  whippets  are  held  on  their  respect- 
ive marks  by  the  slippers.”  Here  is  a sen- 
tence for  the  intelligent  foreigner  to  wrestle 
with  in  translation.  Would  he  receive  any 
help  from  the  statement  that  the  start  takes 
place  by  report  of  pistol  and  the  sport  is  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  cruelty? 


Water  and  milk  are  again  pronounced 
dangerous  to  health,  unless  they  are  boiled, 
or  run  through  strange  machines,  or  treated 
medicinally.  Grave  letters  from  undoubted 
authorities  take  away  pleasure  in  the  con- 
suming the  simple  necessities  of  life.  It 
(looks  as  though  there  were  an  effort  ro  lead 
us  back  to  New  England  ruin,  the  favorite 
drink  of  former  generations. 

Judge  Bradley  seems  to  be  a good  Judge, 
Itoo.  All  the  buzzards  unfortunately  are  not 
[in  that  court  room  at  Washington. 

How  conflicting  are  the  reports  concerning 
the  Emperor  William!  Some  say  he  finds 
(exceeding  joy  in  playing  tennis.  Others  de- 
scribe him  as  exulting  over  his  shooting  two 
vultures.  Another,  vaguely  known  as  a 
court  official,  says  the  Emperor  is  bored  to 
death,  and  the  important  fact  is  cabled  across 
the  Atlantic.  Now  the  importance  of  such 
boredom  would  be  the  same  as  the  boredom 
that  aflliute  our  esteemed  friend  John  Smith, 
were  it  not  that  the  Emperor  in  an  attempt 
to  distract  himself  has  greater  opportunity 
for  mischief.  Unfortunate  is  the  natiou 
ruled  by  a restless  man. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  poet  Tailiade,  who 
was  wounded  as  to  his  head  by  a bomb  in- 
truding in  a Paris  restaurant  at  a late  hour, 
j is  Laurent  Tailhade,  symbolist,  decadent, 
who  calls  his  poems  “Stained  Glass  Wiu- 
dows.”  An  “h”  is  easily  turned  into  an 
“I,”  but  it  would  be  a pity  if  Tailhade  had 
his  windows  shattered  as  well  as  stained. 

Senator  Hoar  was  only  one  of  many  when 
he  alluded  to  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.  No  quotation  from 
Sliakspeare  has  been  so  wrenched  from  its 
real  meaning.  The  touch  of  nature,  referred 
to  by  Ulysses  in  “ Troilus  and  Cressida,”  is 
one  of  the  most  contemptible  characteristics 
of  humanity.  “The  whole  world  kin  ; ” And 
why?  I hat  all,  with  one  consent,  praise 

new-born  gauds.”  Was  it  not  Richard  Grant  ! 
White  who  first  called  attention  to  such  rank  1 
misapplication  of  the  text? 

The  case  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Waldo,  who  lost 
consciousness  in  Chicago  and  recovered  it  by 
a fall  in  I iorida,  is  not  alone  in  medical 
history.  There  is  interesting  treatment  of 
the  subject,  with  cases  cited,  in  Ribot’s 
“Les  Maladies  de  la  Personnalite.”  Only  a 
vear  ago  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  there  was 
a somewhat  similar  instance,  an  apparently 
intelligent  man  utterl}’  without  memory. 
While  he  was  unidentified  he  was  referred  to 
by  officials  as  “Edward  Bellamy.” 

'^he  fiery  Hun  joiiy'  eagerly  the  army  led 
by  t'Oxey-  There  i y be  need  of  a well- 
directed  hose  before  \ ,e  incendiary  host  sees 
the  dome  at  Washington. 

There  is  coquetry,  there  is  pride  in  death, 
but  the  million  dollar  tomb  decreed  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Coster  surpasses  tales  of  Oriental 
selfish  extravagance.  By  the  wav,  the  name 
Coster,  in  this  connection,  will  be  a boon  to 
the  depraved  punster. 


It  seems  as  though  at  last  Boston  won! 
have  an  opera  house  of  metropolitan  proper 
Hons.  -When  there  is  a home,  then  rtpor 
may  become  more  and  more  domesticateil 
and  it.  time  we  may  have  a chance  to  hea 
other  modern  works  than  “Faust”  am 
Carmen.  Europe  has  talked  for  the  las 
five  or  ten  years  of  operas  that  are  scarce!' 
known  here  by  name. 


| „.^,n  ar,nual  toP‘c  of  discussion  is  “Shoul 
(Children  Read  Fairy  Tales?”  There  was 
time  wben  water  was  beautiful  to  a voun 
girl  or  boy  ; it  was  the  home  of  mermaids  an 
water  sprites.  This  is  tile  age  of  scientifi 
instruction;  and  to  the  spectacled  voun 
student  water  is  merely  the  abode  of  an 
all(t  the  nur-eo  cf  diseas* 


again  but  strife  and  contention. 

There  is  talk,  it  seems,  against  Mr.  Paur, 
the  conductor  of  the  SymphonyOrehestra,  just 
as  there  was  talk  against  the  gentlemen  who 
preceded  him,  Messrs.  Hensehel.  Gericke, 
Nikisch.  A conductor  is  not  only  a man  who 
governs  an  orchestra  by  a stick,  lie  draiis 
toward  him  the  lightning  of  comment  and 
criticism.  But  there  is  no  lightning  in  this 
present  attack.  Trains  of  gunpowder  have 
been  slyly  laid,  but  there  is  smoldering, 
there  is  sputtering,  rather  than  any  fierce 
explosion. __ 

The  critics  are  in  singular  harmony,  and 
they  praise  this  leader.  The  audiences  ap- 
plaud heartily.  Who,  pray,  are  tile  discon- 
tented? Are  they  young  composers  whose 
pieces  do  not  seem  to  Mr.  Paur  worthy  of 
performance?  Are  they  members  of  the 
orchestra  who  have  been  justly  corrected  for 
tardiness  or  indifference  at  rehearsals?  Is 
there,  possibly,  one  that  aspires  ambitiously 
to  the  very  position  now  held  by  Mr.  Paur  ? 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Paur  is  a fine  fellow 
and  an  excellent  musician,  but,  alas,  he  is 
not  “magnetic.”  He  filled  positions  in 
Europe  with  honor;  but,  alas,  he  is  not 
“magnetic.”  Under  his  direction  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  plays  exceedingly 
well;  but,  alas,  he  is  not  “magnetic.”  If  lie 
were  only  a horse-shoe  magnet  of  science,  or 
the  loadstone  iSountain  that  wrecked  the 
third  Royal  Calender,  or  even  the  toy  mag- 
net dear  to  children  ; then,  all  would  be  well. 

In  olden  times  the  loadstone  was  wor- 
shiped as  a god ; in  modern  times  the  load- 
stone-conductor worships  himself.  There 
was  an  ancient  belief  that  iron  statues  were 
suspended  in  tlie  air  by  help  of  loadstones; 
and  the  wonder  at  the  suspension  dulled 
acute  consideration  of  the  worth  of  the 
statue.  When  the  loadstones  were  removed, 
the  statue  fell,  and  there  was  merely  broken 
iron.  Now,  Mr.  Nikisch  was  such  a magnet, 
and  the  orchestra  under  him  was  the  statue. 
A “magnetic  ” conductor  is  a dangerous 
thing.  

Or  possibly  the  objection  against  Mr.  Paul- 
is that  lie  does  not  please  certain  individuals 
in  New  York.  But  was  he  not  hired  to  please 
chieflv  the  audiences  of  Boston? 


It  appears  that  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  has 
made  a careful  study  of  the  art  of  shaking 
hands.  Her  handshake,  wearq  If’Sih'TiliiiiiWi 


“not  the  inane  mid-air  clasp  of  the  ultra- 
fashionable,  nor  the  cold,  listless  clasp  of  the 
indifferent.”  Neither  is  it,  it  may  be  added,  j 
an  enthusiastic  combination  of  vise  and  ' 
pump  handle,  nor  is  it  the  timid,  clammy  I 
■•ouch  of  the  procrastinating  debtor. 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  just  increased 
the  stock  of  religious  fiction.  Her  first  story 
was  concerned  with  Calvinism;  her  second 
with  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  influence 
of  Baptists  and  Wesleyans ; now  in  “ Mar- 
cella” she  treats  of  Puritanism  and  Social- 
ism. There  is  a wide  field  in  future  for  her, 
and  it  ranges  from  the  Abeiians  to  the  Zuing- 
lians.  The  great  masters  of  English  fiction, 
' -om  Henry  Fielding  to  Thomas  Hardy,  con- 
hted  themselves  with  dealing  with  human- 
at  large  and  human  beings  in  general. 

7 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  talk  about  the 
possible  resignation  of  Mr.  Paur? 

In  Le  Menestrel.  published  at  Paris,  March  | 
18th.  is  this  paragraph  : “ Some  time  ago  we  an-  j 
nouncea  that  the  nosition  of  Conductor  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Boston  had  been  offered 
without  favorable  result  to  the  chief  Conduc- 
tors m Germany,  and  Mr.  Paur  was  persuaded 
finally  to  accept  it.  We  are  forced  to  believe 
that  the  position  is  an  unpleasant  one  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  salary  attached  to  it.  because  Mr. 
Paur  has  made  known  his  intention  to  resign 
and  return  to  Germany.” 

The  following paragraDh  was  rublished  in  the 
Allgemeine  Mnsik-Zeitung.  Berlin.  March  23: 
"Information,  said  to  be  trustworthy,  comes 
from  Boston  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Paur  has  no 
thought  of  giving  uo  his  nobuon  there  and  re- 
turning to  Europe.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  so 
pleased  that  he  intends  to  fulfill  his  contract 
for  10  years,  oarticu lari  y as  the  critics  and  the 
public  applaud  his  work." 

Last  week  a prominent  musical  newspaper  in 
New  York  published  the  statement  that  Ms 
Higginson  has  been  negotiating  for  a successor, 
"and  there  is  a faint  po-sibility  of  Wilhelm 

Gericke  returning  to  his  old  post.” 

There  is  no  use  of  denying  the  fact  that  there 
is  here  in  Boston  a certain  opposition  to  the 
method*  of  Mr.  Paur.  the  conductor.  This  op- 
position is  not  found  in  the  musical  jrrticles 
contributed  to  the  pre*s  of  Boston.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  there  is  any  substantial  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  to  Mr.  Paur. 


It  is  true,  however,  tbat'certain  members  of 
the  orchestra  do  not  hesitate  in  public  to  con- 
demn the  conducting  of  Mr.  Paur  and  to  sneer 
at  his  musical  intelligence. 

These  objectors  are  few  in  number,  but  they 
undoubtedly  have  a certain  Influence- 
It  is  not  improbable  that  their  policy  is  shaped 
by  the  determination  of  Mr.  Paur  to  be  conduc- 
tor, in  deed  as  well  as  in  name. 

Now  ideal  government  has  been  defined  as 
absolute  despotism  tempered  by  occasional  as- 
sassination. ,,  _ . .. 

1 do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Paur  is  disagree- 
able at  rehearsal ; but ' it  is  said  that  ho  insists 
on  having  his  own  musical  ideas,  i.  e..  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  composer’s  meaning  earned 
out,  without  question  by  the  men  who  are  paid 
by  Mr.  Higginson  to  obey  the  leader  chosen  by 
him,  whether  the  name  be  Gericke,  hickish  or 

^It  is  also  stated  that  Mr.  Paur  has  a contract 
for  live  years  with  the  privilege  of  renewal,  and 
he  ho  intention  of  leaving  a nosition  that 
pleases  him.  As  he  is  a man  of  firmness  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  be  disturbed  seriously  by 
the  m litterings  of  a lew  discontented  nlavers,  or 
by  the  tnought  of  Mr.  Nikisch  in  Pestli.  yet 
breathing  out  threatening*  and  slaughter. 

,*« 

There  are  changes  that  might  well  be  made 
next  season  in  the  personnel  of  the  orchestra. 
The  first  clarinet  is  not  tne  equal  of  his  asso- 
ciates. The  horns  as  a quartet  are  compara- 
tively weaker  brethren.  And  the  kettle  drnm 
man  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
his  strength  in  some  ruder  land. 

It  is  true  that  this  drummer  is  agile,  yet  m 
dexterity  is  be  surpassed  easily  by  the  Burmese, 
who  perform  in  all  sorts  of  apparently  impossi- 
ble positions,  as  oehind  the  back,  over  and 
under  tne  shoulders,  under  the  legs,  and,  no 
douDt.  while  standing  on  the  head. 

This  drummer  with  his  dull  ear  and  passion 
for  noise  was  born  out  of  due  time.  Years 
igo  iti  Mexico  a beautiful  youlh  was  sacrificed 
to  Tezcatlipoca.  And  when  after  preparatory 
stuffing,  and  rejoicing,  and  festal  procession  the 
victim  was  put  upon  the  altar  of  jasper,  a 
mightv  drum  was  pounded.  Bernal  Diaz  saw 
the  drum.  It  was  made  of  serpents’  skins.  The 
sound  of  it  was  so  loud  that  it  could  be  heard 
eight  miles  away.  , 

If  this  drummer  is  as  dear  to  Mr.  Paur  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  whv  does  he  not  bring  him  forf 
ward  in  an  hoiiffic  solo?  We  are  obliged  each 
year  to  listen  to  certain  violinists  and ’cellists 
of  the  orchestra  in  set  solo  pieces.  However 
admirable  tlieir  performances  may  be.  it  would  ] 
be  a pleasure  to  partake  of  the  joy  of  variety. 
The  selection  of  soloists  seems,  like  kissing,  to 
go  by  favor,  particularly  when  two  such  re-  . 
markable  performers  as  Marteau.  the  violinist,  i 
and  de  Pachmann,  the  pianist,  now  in  this 
country,  are  not  given  a hearing. 

Ibelieve  that  tbisdrummerwasonce  heard  in 
an  elaborate  solo  at«  a promenade  concert,  but 
whv  should  be  not  be  invited  to  appear  at  one 
Df  the  24  solemn  functions?  There  is  a piece 
that  he  might  play,  a solo  for  six  kettle  drums, 
accompanied  by  full  orchestra,  written  by 
Tausch.  It  is  in  two  movements,  slow  march 
and  polonaise.  Of  course,  the  indulgence  of  the 
audience  should  be  requested  during  the  tun- 
inpr. 

And  at  another  concert  one  of  the  trombone 
players  might  be  heard,  say  in  an  arrangement 
of  Sligelli’s  "Tear.” 

*** 

One  thing  may  justly  be  said  of  Mr.  Paur: 
however  great  his  merits  as  a conductor  may 
be,  he  is  not  skillful  in  the  composition  of  his 
programs.  It  is  mv  impression  that  he  means 
to  be  catholic  in  selection:  but  be  apparently 
lias  little  sense  of  values  and  he  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  power  of  judicious  contrast. 

It  is  given  to  few  to  present  such  interesting 
programs  as  those  arranged  by  Mr,  Frank  Van 
der  Stucken,  who,  by  the  war,  is  a conductor  to 
be  at  least  considered  if  Mr.  Paur  should  by 
any  chance  make  up  liis  mind  to  return  to  Ger- 
many. Some  here  would  at  once  object  to  Mr. 
Van  der  Stucken:  for  be  was  born  in  this 
country,  he  is  not  a German  by  birth  or 
by  parentage,  and  he  believes  in  giving  the 
works  of  the  modern  school  a hearing,  whether 
thev  be  written  Dy  Frenchmen.  Belgians, 
Germans,  Russians.  Italians.  American*, 
Barbarians  or  Scvthians.  These  objec- 
tions are  indeed  insuperable— that  is,  in  Boston 
—and  1 hasten  to  withdraw  the  suggestion.  Let 
us  fold  the  hands  and  resign  ourselves  to  an 
endless  succession  of  Schmidts  and  Muellers, 
for  they  are  the  people,  and  music  will  die  with 
them  # 

* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  not  be  any 
change  at  present.  Mr.  Paur  seems  to  be  an 
honest,  capable  man,  seeking  to  perform 
thoroughly  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  not 
courting  in  any  way  self-glorification.  Un- 
der his  direction  the  orchestra  has  re- 
covered the  perfection  oflechnique  that,  gained 
under  Mr.  Gericke,  was  frittered  away  under 
Mr.  Nikisch.  It  should  be  understood  thor- 
oughly bv  the  men  under  him  that,  lie.  as  con- 
ductor. has  a right  to  tine  even  the  most  promi- 
nent if  thev  are  late  at  a rehearsal : nor  should 
be  be  maligned  because  he  insists  that  he  is 
master  in  all  questions  of  tempo  and  nuan- 

ciruna • ' _ 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 


The  Twenty-first  Concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  — A Remarkable 
Performance  of  Beethoven’s  Third 
Svmohonv. 

The  twont y-liist  concert  of  the  Symphony  ! 
Orchestra  was  given  last  evening:  in  Music 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Funerale,  op.  aii,  So.  4 von  Iinelovv 

( First  Mint*. ) 

Rvinphouy  Xo.  3 fiCroica) 

Two  movements  from  concerto  for  violin M clique 

No.  o,  A minor,  op.  2 1. 

II.  Andante. 

I.  Allegro. 

'l  iable  overture,  op,  81 Tiralnns 

1 he  program  ot  this  concert  was  arranged  as 
a memorial  service  fn  honor  of  the  late  Hans 
Guido  von  lJuolow.  As  Buelow  died  the  12th  of 
February,  the  tribute  came  late,  but,  as  some 
one  said,  it  takes  a long  time  to  bury  a distin- 
guished man. 

Tschaikowskv,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  com 
posers  for  orchestra  of  the  last  20  years,  died 
this  season  and  Mr.  Fa  nr  made  no  aign.  ills 
last  symphony,  a work  that  is  hailed  as  a 
masterpiece  in  European  cities  and  in  New 
York,  ha<  not  even  been  unt  in  rehearsal  here. 

Gounod's  death  this  season  was  mourned  pub- 
licly at  the  (je wandftaus,  I^jipsic,  but  Mr.  Paur 
made  no  sign.  And  yet  no  one  will  argue  se- 
riously that  13 ii clow  outrank*  Gounod  as  a com- 
poser. 


Not  that  Buelow  is  to  be  grudged  this  tribute,  j 
lie  was  a great,  if  at  tiifies  eccentric,  orchestral  j 
leader.  His  face,  bis  olaving  o.'  the  piano,  his 
sarcastic  wit  were  well  known  ill  this  towD,  • 
and  although  there  may  not  have  been  in  the 
audience  a sens:i  of  personal  los*.  as  often  hap-  : 
pens  when  composers,  strangers  to  us,  die. 
nevertheless  the  tribute  was  deserved. 

This  tribute,  by  the  wav,  would  have  been 
more  complete  if  Mr.  Paur  had  refused  to  put  on 
the  program  one  of  Buelow’s  compositions; 
for  this  strange  and  versatile  musician 
did  not  shine  as  a composer.  To  bo  sure, 
the  orchestra  might  havoplaved  Buelow/ s over- 
ture to  “ Julius  Caesar;”  and  in  comparison  with 
that  dull  enormity,  the  Funerale  is  like  unto  a 
baleful  star  in  the  firmament. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  superb 
performance  of  the  Heroic  Symphony.  Superb 
is  a large,  full  word,  often  loosely  used;  but 
such  a performance  as  that  of  last  evening  is 
rare.  Not  only  was  there  scruouious 

attention  to  detail;  not  only  was  there  a 
fortunate  and  a sane  choice  of  tetiTpi; 
but  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paur 
there  was  no  thought  of  orchestral  pedagogue 
or  magnetic  virtuoso  Tne  one  thought  was. 
How  great  is  this  music;  and  not.  How  ad- 
mirably  the  loader  conducts.  Although  ‘he 
first  movement  was  not  played  in  the  fixed, 
rigid  spirit  dear  to  some  conservatives,  the 
change*  in  tempo,  slight,  but  effec- 
tive. seemed  the  inevitable  expression 
of  the  composer’s  idea*.  The  performance  of 
the  funeral  march  was  free  from  theatrical  ex- 
travagance: it  was  healthy  and  virile  in  its 
grief;  there  wa»s  no  cheap  suggestion  of 
threadbare  crape  and  tears;  it  was  a 
lament  with  a mighty  lamentation.  Most 
excellent,  too.  was  the  rhythmic  precision  of 
the  scherzo,  and  it  may  here  be  remarked  that 
the  pianissimo  of  Mr.  Paur  is  a pianissimo,  not 
a restless  itch  for  a piano  or  a mezzo  iorte. 
The  variations  were  played  magnificently, 
and  it  was  a relief  to  find  that  the 
poco  andante  was  not  dragged  out  beyond  rec- 
ognition, and  that  simplicity  was  not  turned 
into  sentimentalism.  All  in  ali.  it  was  a great 
performance,  and  Mr.  Paur  was  seconded  most 
ably  by  the  men  under  his  control. 

* . 

* * 

O.  Bernhard  Mollqae.  you  played  one  of  your 
concertos  in  Paris  in  1830,  and  you  were  ilien 
praised  as  a composer  ratner  tlian  as  a virtuoso. 
For  years  your  concertos  were  a delight  to 
violinists.  But  this  is  another  age. 

“ Kine  Fanrtion,  he  is  dead. 

All  thy  friends  are  lapt  iu  lead.” 

And  to  this  restless  generation  your  composi- 
tions for  violin  are  in  the  limbo  where  are 
found  pieces  compounded  ot  sugar  and  amiable 
bravura;  yes.  and  your  own  oratorio.  “Abra- 
ham.” is  there  with  many  another  vocal  work, 
sacred  or  profane. 

Mr.  Roth  plaved  the  peaceful  numbers 
smoothly  and  with  delicacy. 

Molique,  by  the  way,  was  born  in  1803,  not  in 
1802  as  stated  by  the  program  book. 

* * 

Next  Saturday  evening  Mendelssohn’s  music 
to  Shakspeare’s  “ Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
willbegiven.  Mr.  George  Riddie  will  be  the 
j reader,  and  there  will  be  a chorus  of  members 
of  the  Cecilia. 

Philip  Hale, 


THE  SEARING  OF  THE  ROD. 

In  last  week  fell  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  o£  Richard  Busby,  great  teacher  and 
flogger.  He  flourished  and  whipped  at  West- 
minster School  for  nearly  fifty-live  years. 
Little  boys  sometimes  received  sixty  lashes 
for  a trifling  fault.  It  was  his  honest  belief 
that  no  youngster  could  learn  the  simplest 
lesson  without  the  previous  application  of 
birch.  “Not  desiring  his  opponents  to  rest 
satisfied  with  his  theory,  lie  pointed 
to  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  where  sat  sixteen 
‘grave  and  reverend'  prelates,  formerly  his 
pupils.”  But  did  they  not  even  then  sit 
uneasily?  So  too  South,  the  famous  divine, 
was  flogged  into  intelligence  by  Busby.  “I 
see.”  said  the  latter,  “ great  talents  in  that 
sulky  boy,  and  I shall  endeavor  to  bring 
them  out,”  and  he  lashed  him  unmercifully, 
till  he  thought  him  worthy  to  ascend  pulpit 
stairs. 

Busby  was  the  most  celebrated  of  a long 
line  that  is  not  extinct.  Did  his  pupils  bear 
him  ill  will?  Remember  how  Dr.  Johnson 
spoke  of  Hunter,  the  head  master  at  Lich- 
field school,  who  would  ask  a boy  a ques- 
tion, and  if  he  did  not  answer  it,  he  would 
beat  him,  without  considering  whether  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  to  an- 
swer it;  yet  Johnson  told  Langton,  “My 
master  whipt  me  very  well.  Without  that, 
Sir,  I should  have  done  nothing.”  Hunter 
used  to  say  while  the  boy  quivered  beneath 
his  heavy  hand,  “And  this  I do  to  save  you 
from  the  gallows.”  Johnson  himself  be- 
lieved in  such  rude  treatment  of  the  young. 
“A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped,  and 
gets  his  task  and  there’s  an  cud  on’t ; whereas, 
by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons  of 
superiority,  you  lay  the  foundation  ol  lasting 
mischief ; you  make  brothers  and  sisters  hate 
eacli  other.” 

In  comparison  with  such  tyrants  as  Busby 
;uid  Hunter,  how  mild,  how  gentle,  seem  the 
Dr.  Birch  and  the  Dr.  Swislitail  described  by 
Thackeray ; and  yet  these  milder  men  would 
be  regarded  to-day  in  this  city  as  merciless 
taskmasters.  As  long  ago  as  1838  De  Quincy, 
in  writing  of  his  brother  Dink,  re- 
joiced at  the  “mighty  progress  made 
towards  the  suppression  of  brutal. 


Louis  Pj 
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gowned  us  an  expert  in  bodily  punishment 
,s  more  than  a parochial  reputation. 

The  same  spirit  of  sentimentalism  that 
ds  flowers  to  alleged  murderers  on  trial  is 
unded  to  the  quick  at  the  thought  of  a 
schoolmaster  trouncing  an  unruly,  impudent, 
lazy  pupil,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chas- 
tisement of  a naughty  son  by  a just  father. 
There  is  plenty  of  talk  about  moral  suasion, 
aud  the  influence  of  parental  grief,  and  the 
I necessity  of  dealing  gently  with  the  young ; 
but  theso  sentimentalists  forget  that  some 
boys  are  apparent  proofs  of  the 
.theory  of  total  depravity.  Such  young 
demons  are  only  brought  to  their  senses  by 
physical  rain.  Many  a man  to-day  is  thank- 
ful for  the  sound  whipping  administered  to 
him  when  he  needed  it,  and  he  realizes  that 
the  punishment  was  not  instigated  by  loss  of 
temper,  caprice  or  cruelty.  Many  a man 
to-day  shows  in  his  daily  life  unenviable, 
mean  characteristics  or  vicious  instincts  that 
might  have  been  whipped  out  of  him  if  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients  had  appealed  to  the 
father  or  to  the  teacher. 

How  far  the  privilege  of  the  teacher  in  this 
direction  should  be  extended  is  hard  to  de- 
termine. His  conduct  is  a matter^of  grave 
responsibility.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  is  a man  and  not  a brute;  yet  there  are 
brutes  among  teachers  as  among  parents. 
Nobody  wishes  the  return  of  Busby  and  his 
principles;  but  is  there  not  to-day  a mis- 
taken sentiment  against  chastisement,  which 
sentiment  often  makes  for  the  ruining  of 
character?  A flabby  minded  teacher,  a weak 
and  doling  parent  is  not  respected,  is  not 
loved  by  the  wrong-doer  who  grows  up  care- 
less of  conduct,  a mocker  of  all  law. 


A complimentary  concert  to  Mr.  Carl  Zer- 
ralin  should  be  no  idle,  merely  compliment- 
ary affair.  For  forty  years,  as  conductor  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn,  he  lias  labored  faith- 
fully and  well  for  music,  and  during  many  of 
those  years  there  was  scant  encouragement. 


“ Joseph  H.  Choate  holds  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  when  lie  addresses  court  and  jury.” 
Other  lawyers  prefer  the  pockets  of  their 
clients.  With  this  goes  an  apology  to  the 
late  New  Yor'^Oroker-jester  for  a variation 
on  his  originalffheme. 


A Bostonian  has  invented  a top  that  will 
spin  continuously  for  forty-five  minutes. 
Such  a top  will  never  be  popular  with  a boy. 
He  has  not  the  patience  to  wait  for  its  run- 
ning down.  /. 


The.  paving  copfinission  of  Baltimore  is 
here  “ inspecting- our  system  of  road  build- 
ing.” To  fully  appreciate  our  pavements, 
the  visitors  should  go  over  them  in  furiously 
driven  herdics. 


Booksellers  say  that  women  do  not  like  to 
buy  a second  hand  book,  and  they  regard  the 
fact  as  curious.  But  did  any  woman  in  the 
history  of  mankind  ever  like  to  play  second 
fiddle? 


According  to  the  head  line  in  a contempo- 
rary, a woman  in  Nova  Scotia  “got  14  years 
for  shooting  a stranger.”  How  many  would 
she  have  ‘‘got  ’’  for  shooting  a friend? 


It  is  well  nigli  universally  conceded  here 
in  Boston  that  a literary  man  should  work 
several  hours  in  a garden.  In  whose  garden, 
Is  now  the  all-important  question. 

i George  Gould  has  christened  a son  Jay. 
The  history  of  the  family  gives  the  lie  to  the 
popular  definition  of  this  word. 


Frank  Slavin  lias  been  adjudged  a bank- 
rupt, so  it  seems  that  pugilists  can  fail.  His 
j only  assets  are  his  fists. 

The  Bostons  found  that  Y'ale’s  base  ball 
equipment  is  complete.  She  has  an  umpire 
as  well  as  a nine. 

Such  Hungarian  rhapsodies  should  not  be 
encored  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Paur,  by  his  contract,  seems  to  hold 
the  cold  end  of  the  poker. 

, ‘‘TABASCO”  AT  THE  MUSEUM. 
Tabasco.”  a burlesque  oners,  text  by  R A 
Barnet  aud  music  by  G.  W.  Chadwick,  was 
given  last  evening  at  the  Boston  Museum  by 
JP®  ^eabrooke  Opera  Company.  This  wn s 
the  first  Derlormauce  of  the  opera  by  Drof-s- 

o.1?,tbT.0itT-  Mr‘  Paal  St.indorf  was  the 
conductor,  the  cast  was  as  ioilows 

HofiHcd-Ham-rasha Waiter  Allen 

Ben- aid'-iien. V.V  Ja3‘ 

Itouusto  Hawkins !. PniSw*  /‘‘j!'’’ j 

Kxhaasted  Leancler X:, 

Lola  O'bailne  Linviml 

iins-iieen-N.;;;;;;;; ?}{??  0r?x 

Francois  — Alu«  Bose  Cooke 

Thomas  Q.  Seabrooke 


Mr.  Barnet  has  rusd'e  some  changes  in  his 
libretto  sines  tho  onereti a tvns  produced  by  tho 
Cadots  at  the  XvemOnt.  The  taha«co-boariiiz 
tramps  are  brought  in  earlier,  and  tney  are 
given  creator  prorainenne.  Tee  c.ock  fiusinosa 
in  the  second  aot.  which  was  borrowed  an. 
paraiuly  from  "The  Merry  Monarch.”  i«  much 
shortened,  and  in  fact  changed  ingeniously  for 
the  better  Dy  the  breaking  of  the  ma  n spring. 
Air.  Barnet  or  Air.  Seabrooke  has  introduced 
some  new  lines  and  new  business.  But  in  spite 
of  changes  the  libretto  is  a dull  affair.  I lia 
tabasco  has  not  pungency  enough  to  make 
palaiatdo  the  heavy  meal,  and  the  chill  of  the 
Bey  of  Tanglers  is  contagious. 

A second  hearing  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  music 
strengthens  the  first  impression.  The  music  of 
‘‘Tabasco”  is  for  i be  mo<t  part  tuneful,  appro- 
priate to  the  situation,  olton  humorous  in  sug- 
gestion. and  always  interesting  to  tho 
musician.  In  this  oreratta  Mr.  Chad 
wick  shows  undoubted  talent  lor 
tiie  stage,  l'hore  is  no  reason  why  operetta, 
with  music  written  by  Americans,  should  not 
flourish  in  America,  it  is  not  necessary  Hint 
these  ooerotias  should  depend  tor  success  on 
gags  and  the  horseplay  of  acrobatio  comedians. 
It  is  a good  and  cheering  sign  when  a musician 
ot  Mr.  Chadwick’s  acknowledged  talent  sets 
himself  to  work  at  ouer  :tta.  May  iie  continue 
in  this  field,  and  may  he  next  time  bo  more 
fortunate  in  the  libretto. 

The  performance  was  smooth  and  in  many 
respects  adequate.  The  entrance  of  Mr.  Soa- 
brooke  was  delightfully  funny,  and  in  the  lir-t 
act  there  was  often  fool  lor  laughter.  The 
second  act  dragged,  and  the  unit'd  efforts 
of  tho  comedians  and  the  music,  of 
Mr.  Chadwick  did  not  seem  able  to 
enliven  situations  or  lines.  Miss  Crox  labored 
faithiully  1 i her  efforts  to  r lease,  and  Mr. 
Harlan  was  often  amusing.  With  more  ex- 
perience. Air.  Sheehtn  will  be  a useful  man  in 
operetta.  He  has  an  agreeable  and  a manly 
voice.  Miss  lanyard  sung  with  confidence 
and  her  tones  cut  the  air.  One  or  two 
members  ot  the  company  were  vocally 
indisposed.  The  chorus  and  the  orchestra 
were  almost  always  satisfactory.  The  operetta 
was  staged  handsomely.  The  solo  dance  in  the 
second  act  was  much  better  that  is  seeu  usually 
in  entertainments  of  this  nature. 

There  was  a large  aud  very  friendly  audionce. 
Many  numbers  were  repeated,  and  speeches 
wer  ■ made  after  the  first  act  by  Alescrs.  Sea- 
brooke  and  Barnet.  Mr.  Chadwick  bowed  bis 
acknowledgments  from  a box. 

Philip  Halk. 


BOORS  OF  BULK, 


The  sale  at  auction  here  last  week  of  a 
library  abounding  in  rare  and  sumptuously 
bound  illustrated  books  showed  in  a practi- 
cal manner  the  change  in  popular  taste. 
There  was  a time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  a 
rich  man  in  the  furnishing  of  his  house  re- 
garded huge  folios,  elephantine  editions,  as 
necessary  to  the  equipment  of  the  parlor. 

It  often  made  little  difference  whether  the 
illustrations  were  of  English  cathedrals  or 
ancient  ruins,  scenes  from  Shakspeare’s 
plays,  or  portraits  of  simpering  beauties; 
size  and  expense,  however,  were  prime  re- 
quisites. These  books  were  put  on  heavy 
tables;  they  were  dusted  scrupulously;  they 
were  seldom  opened,  aud  when  some  child 
could  not  withstand  temptation  and  rested 
elbows  on  the  pages,  the  enjoyment  was  cut 
short  and  followed  occasionally  by  punish; 
ment.  It  is  true  that  there  were  Collectors 
who  knew  each  plate  and  title;  but  the 
chief  buyers  of  these  ‘‘splendid  monuments” 
were  men  who  saw  in  them  au  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  wealth  and  the  reputation 
of  taste. 

But  the  times  have  changed.  Last  week 
Books  of  this  description  were  knocked  down 
at  a price  often  far  below  the  cost  of  bind- 
ing. Few  had  house-room  for  such  folios, 
even  if  their  taste  led  them  to  purchase.  The 
home  of  such  works  is  the  great  public  li- 
brary, where  they  may  be  at  times  examined 
by  tile  curious. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  the  illus- 
trations and  much  of  the  binding  seemed 
tasteless.  A first  edition  or  a copy  of  a lim- 
ted  edition  excited  more  attention.  Even 
the  auctioneer  lost  his  volubility  when  the 
assistants  boosted  up  a ponderous  tome;  he 
seemed,  to  beg  the  pardon  of  the  crowd'  for 
occupying  time  in  the  necessary  performance 
of  the  task.  And  so  book  after  book,  once 
the  pride  of  the  collector  or  of  Dives  was 
slaughtered  ruthlessly,  while  the  spectators 
looked  on  with  silent  and  grim  approval. 

Gone  is  the  public  desire  for  such  bibliopoli- 
cal  enormities,  which  are  now  in  limbo  with 
' Keepsakes,”  “Floral  Tokens,”  and  other 
books  once  familiar  and  approved.  The 
latest  unillustrated  edition  of  Shakspeare 
seems  more  desirable  than  the  faded  glories 
of  Boydell ; a volume  of  the  Villon  Society 
is  more  to  be  preferred  than  “ Views  of 
Ancient  Rome.” 

Is  this  change  in  taste  partly  attributable 
to  the  prevailing  desire  for  conciseness  and 
intensity?  In  an  age"  when  the  one-act 
music  drama  seems  ready  to  drive  the  five- 
act  opera  from  the  stage,  when  the  fashion 
in  fiction  is  a short  spasm  rather  tha\  long  Vt 
drawn  out  agouj-,  books  of  hulk  may  excite 
passing  curiosity,  but  they  do  not  find  readily 
a house  welcome. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  Boston  recruits 
for  Coxey  s army  will  take  a special  train  to 
Washington.  The  walking  is  said  to  be  bad. 

So  Senator  Hill  is  among  the  prophets? 

At  some  of  the  clubs  here  it  is  a lad  to 
*'ea  a*:  5 o’clock.  Members  with  their 
are  asked  to  bring  their  knitting. 


Tho  spelling  Eskimo  now  seems  pre- 
ferred, as  in  “Eskimo  Snow  Village;”  and 
I 'Vet  Dr.  Kano  knew  only  Esquimaux.  Does 
| n<>t  the  former  version  seem  colder,  greasier, 
j moro  blubbery  ? The  latter  has,  apparently-, 
an  incongruous  French  polish,  nor  do  tho 
Northern  Lights  dance  in  it. 

lias  not  the  practical  American  stripped  in 
a measure  tho  English  language  of  its  verbal 
gems,  flashing  or  dull?  “Colour”  is  with- 
! out  colour  when  it  is  spelled  color.  Why 
i should  he  eschew  that  haunting  word, “ eft- 
| soon,”  a word  of  gentle  green,  a word  like  ! 
unto  a middle  tone  of  an  hautboy?  “An- 
cient” does  not  wear  as  venerable  a beard 
j nor  suffer  from  as  weak  hams  as  “antient.” 

J The  “haire”  of  a woman  is  more  beautiful, 
j thicker,  more  odorous,  smelling  of  aromatic 
gums,  loved  by  southern  breezes,  than  Is  the 
hair. 


Why  should  our  writers  be  afraid  of  un- 
usual Words,  or  words  that  have  fallen  under 
Academic  disapprobation?  Why  should  the 
modern  vocabulary  be  so  precise  and  smug? 
Words  are  sold  by  the  gross  to  all  comers  at 
the  corner  shop.  But  the  vocabulary  should 
be  a palette.  Style  is  not  necessarily  a 
black  cravat  of  formal  tie.  Let  there  be 
color,  and  dazzle,  and  laughter,  and  surprise. 

Algiers  is  not  so  remote  as  towns  in  Vir- 
ginia or  Northern  New  York.  No  wonder 
that  the  tourist  counts  it  but  a light  task  to 
descend  on  the  African  coast.  So  Spain, 
once  an  uncomfortable  Ultima  Thule  is  as 
Vermont,  though  a Yankee  in  Spain  some- 
how seems  an  ironic  incongruity.  To  him 
the  blood  of  Salem orNew  Bedford  is  your 
only  sangre  azul,  and  the  Escorial  but  a I 
gridiron  on  which  a nation  was  broiled. 
In  these  very  New  England  coast  towns 
the  blood  of  Spain  flows  in  certain  swart  sons 
of  Puritan  mothers. 


A club,  said  old  Chimes  the  other  day,  is 
the  weapon  with  which  men  of  leisure  kill 
time. 


Hysterical  admirers  of  “ Ships  That  Pass 
in  the  Night  ” should  not  forget  there  are 
novels  that  pass  in  the  night  and  are  heard 
of  no  more. 


Mr.  Edwin  Cleary,  the  manager  of  the 
French  “L’Enfant  Prodigue”  company,  is 
now  in  London  telling  strange  stories  of  ad- 
venture  in  the  United  States.  Here  is  a tale  I 
of  the  pantomime  in  Chicago : 

“At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act  on  the  j 
onening  night,  the  exodus  was  rather  marked. 
To  all  who  went  out  ‘return  checks’  were 
offered.  Among  those  who  were  passing  out 
was  a Western  gambler  of  the  loud  and  dashing 
variety.  He  stood  over  six  feet  in  height  in  his 
Patent  leather  boots,  only  the  toes  of  which  i 
could  be  seeu.  so  broad  were  his  trousers  at  tho  I 
bottom.  On  his  head  was  a wide-brimmed 
slouched  hat.  His  eyebrows  were  black  and 
bushy.  His  moustache  was  black,  big.  and  j 
drooning.  His  watch  chain  was  only  a few  sizes 
smaller  than  a ship’s  chain  cable.  A return 
Oheck  was  offered  to  him.  He  looked  at  the 
man  for  a moment,  and  then  in  a voice  that 
seemed  to  have  been  born  in  a cellar,  bellowed, 
‘Noton  your  life.’  ’But  it  gets  better  as  it  goes 
on,’  said  the  man  with  tho  return  checks,  ‘and 
you’d  better  soo  the  next  act.’  ‘Not  on  your 
life,’  said  tho  gambler.  ‘I’m  stopping  at  a 
hotel  across  tho  way.  They’re  chareinz  me 
five  dollars  a day  there,  and  i’m  bound  to  get 
my  money’s  worth.  I’m  going  to  sleep  the  other 
two  acts  at  the  hotel.’  Generally  speaking 
Chicago  followed  the  example  of  the  gambler.” 

At  Pittsburg  there  were  moral  scruples. 
On  the  opening  night  “a  well-dressed" 
prosperous  looking  man  walked  up  to  the 
box  office  and  said  to  the  man  ijjside,  ‘Is  Ju- 
lia Marlowe  playing  here?’  ‘No,’  said  the 
man  in  the  box  office.  ‘The  performance  is 
“L’Enfant  Prodigue,”  bv  the  great  French 
company.’  The  man  looked  puzzled,  but  i 
[ after  a few  moments’  thought  said,  ‘French  • 
company,  did  you  say  ?’  ‘Yes,’  was  the  re- 
ply, ‘the  great  French  company.’  ‘Must  go 
somewhere  else,’  said  the  man.  ‘as  I have 
three  respectable  ladies  with  me.’  He  was 
kind  enough  to  explain  that  if  lie  had  been 
alone  he  ‘would  have  risked  it.’  ” 


Truly  do  the  misfortunes  of  strangers  as 
1 well  as  friends  produce  a horrid  pleasure. 
Here  is  a case  in  poipt.  The  other  day  a 
passenger  in  a street  car  bound  for 
Cambridge  asked  the  conductor  if 
the  car  would  take  him  to  South 
Boston.  The  conductor  said  “No,” 
and  he  had  already  taken  the  fare.  The 
stranger  remarked  “ I thought  all  Cambridge 
cars  went  to  South  Boston. **  The  only  reply 
from  the  conductor  was  a guffaw.  The 
stranger  was  far  from  a South  Boston  car. 
Did  the  passengers  sympathize?  They  in- 
dulged in  winks,  shrugging  of  shoulders, 
Homeric  laughter.  And  no  one  dreamed  of 
giving  the  stranger  information. 


( Wm.  Ko<^ey,  one  of  the  Election  Inspector? 
Who  Wii  convicted  several  voeks  ago,  dropped 
dead  in  the  peuiteutiarr  about  3 o’clock  this 
afternoon  at  the  sight  of  his  father,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  before  since  his  coutiuement  on 
Blackwell's  Island.” 

" hat  a tragedy  is  in  this  short  dispatch ! 
And  what  a look  it  must  have  been;  almost 
equal  to  the  three  passionate  looks  imagined 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne:  "Of  Thvestes  when 
he  was  told  at  table  that  he  had  eaten  a piece 
of  his  own  son;  of  Bajazet  when  ho  went 
into  the  iron  cage ; of  CEdipus  when  lie  first 
tame  to  know  that  he  had  killed  his  father 
Rnd  married  his  own  mother." 


MUSIC. 


A Clarinet  Recital  b"  Mr.  C.  L.  Staats 
In  Bumstead  Hall— Miss  Llndh  and 
Messrs.  Faelten  and  Schroeder 
Assist. 


Mr.  C L,  Staats,  assisted  by  Mis9  Marcella 
Lindt},  Mr.  Carl  Faelten  and  Mr.  Alwin  Schroe- 
der. gave  a clarinet  recital  in  Bumstead  Hall 
last  evenin';.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Serenade — Op.  24 Emil  Hartman 

(First  time  in  America.) 

Mylle. 

Romance. 

Hondo:  finale. 

Aita — Mad  scene  from  " Hamlet  ” Ambrolse  Thomas 

Three  Intermezzi  Op.  13 C.  Villiers  Stanford 

For  Plano  and  Clarinet. 

(first  time  in  America.) 

Andante  expressive. 

Allegro  agitato. 

Allegretto  scherzando. 

K„„  ..  i a.  ••  l>as  Helmllche  Lied,”  0t>.  103,  lie.  5.  ...Sonhr 

congs  (b  ,.Ailieniied,"  Or-  167 A.  Spmth 

With  Clafmet  Obbllcato.  k 
(first  performances  in  America!) 

Trio — B Flat  Major,  Op.  11 Beethoven 

Such  recitals  are  not  common  in  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Staats  is  to  be  thanked  for  his  courage 
in  breaking  away  from  the  conventional  con- 
cert and  the  conventional  program.  It  is  true 


that  the  Dovelties  are  not  of  abiding  worth, 
nevertheless  it  is  a good  thing  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  novelties,  if  only  that  they 
may  be  avoidod  safely  when  put  on  a program 
for  the  second  time. 

The  serenade  by  Emil  Hartmann  does  not  rise 
above  the  respectable  level  of  the  common- 


place. The  romance  is  not  without  a conscious 
prettiness,  but  as  a whole  the  Work  does  not 
hold  the  attention  by  its  thematic  beauty 
or  by  any  skill  in  treatment.  The  com- 
poser risks  no  rash  experiment;  lie  jogs 
along  in  the  beaten  path.  He  mixes  his 
colors  as  does  the  workman  employed  by 
a highly  esteemed  firm  of  house  painters  who 
have  won  their  custom  by  never  venturing  to 
(ro  beyond  the  orthodox  taste  of  unimaginative 
landlords.  Hartmann  is,  I believe,  a Dane,  and 
i f a musical  family  of  Danes,  but  there  is  no 
distinctive.y  national  hall-mark  stamped  on 
this  work.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  fog  or  ice, 
folk-song  or  cold-faced,  but  passionate  woman, 
who  rises  from  the  water  or  nances  at  the  break 
of  night  on  some  green  meadow.  As  far  as  dis- 
tinction goes,  tiie  serenade  might  have  been 
written  the  last  year  at  any  musicschooi  in  Ger- 
many, 

Nor  are  Mr.  Stanford’s  nieces  of  more  marked 
character.  They  are  hopelessly  academic. 
Tliev  are  painfully,  exasperatipgly  correct,  as 
though  written  by  a Professor  or  a Doctor  tor 
tr.e  placid  enjoyment  of  colleagues.  Now  this 
man  hi.  Irish  blood  in  his  veins:  and  who 
would  think  it.  by  hearing  this  music?  Thereis 
a dab  of  color  in  the  second  movement,  but  has 
it  not  been  seen  before  in  Mendelssohn’s  Scotch 
Symphony?  It  was  an  evil  day  for  music 
in  England.  Ireland,  Scotland  and  "Wales 
when  Mendelssohn  landed  on  English 
soil  and  pleased  Victoria  and  her  amiable 
spouse.  Mr.  Stanford  is  undoubtedly  an  excel- 
lent musician,  but  when  he  composes  he  seems 
of  en  to  enwrap  himself  in  the  cloak  of  Dro- 
tessional  dignity,  and  write  as  though  he  were 
later  to  commend  the  composition  as  au  exer- 
cise to  timid  students  who  are  taught  to  bow 
before  that  which  is  mathematically  accurate. 

Hut,  men  and  brethren,  music  is  not  an 
academic  thing;  it  is  a thing  of  perfume,  of  ' 
light;  or  it  is  sensuous:  or  it  is  mystic:  or  it 
chilis  the  marrow.  Purely  academic  music  Is 
like  unto  the  works  of  the  church  of  the  Laodi- 
cean?, and  it  must  meet  the  same  fate,  although 
professors  in  a body  lend  their  approval  to  the 
making  of  it. 

In  toe  earlier  part  of  the  program  Mr.  Staats 
was  not  at  his  best.  Although  his  phrasing  was 
almost  always  excellent,  his  intonation  was  not 
impeccable,  an  i the  quality  of  his  tone  was  not 
always  agreeable.  In  the  obligato  to  each  of 
the  songs,  he  was  heard  to  better  advantage, 
and  in  the  delightful  trio  by  Beethoven  lie  dis- 
played taste  and  skill.  Messrs.  Faelten  and 
Bcuroeder  lent  valuable  assistance,  although 
the  former  might  have  played  with  greater 
elasticity. 

Miss  Marcella  Lindh  made  a very  favorable 
impression.  Her  voice  is  warm  and  sympa- 
thetic in  cantabile.  and  in  bravura  work  she 
showed  no  mean  skill.  Her  intonation  was 
Dure,  her  attack  was  clean,  her  phrasing  was 
ertlsilc.  and  iri  the  scene  lrom  "Hamlet”  she 
displayed  more  than  the  ordinary  ngil  tty  of  a 
concert  amger.  Philip  Halk. 


Monday  was  an  eventful  day  for  toss-pots,  1 
nalt  worms,  men-fishes,  soakers,  tuns,  tanks  i 
and  amateurs  of  moie  moderate  bibulation.  I 
In  Massachusetts  the  House  decided  that  the 
question,  “Well,  what  will  yon  have?  ’ — j 
even  if  the  words  are  run  thickly  together — 
Is  material,  relevant  and  pertinent,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  did  not  j 
deny  lager  beer  to  the  thirsty  Indian  Terri-  I 


It  is  announced  solemnly  that  the  rehear- 
tl*  and  studies  for  the  performance  of 
usen’s  “Ghosts.''  which  will  take  place  at 
ie  Tremont  next  week.  “ were  materially 
.sisted  by  Prof.  Boyesen  and  prominent 
1 rwesrfan  scholar  .”  Inasmuch  as  the  play 
English,  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
ol such  Norwegian  prepara- 


Thoxnas  Hardy  has  been  bitten  by  the  modern  labor 
problem,  mid  his  next  novel  will  deal  with  tile  differences 
between  capitalist  ami  workman. — f Exchange. 

Don’t,  Mr.  Hardy.  Stick  to  your  plain 
people  of  “ Wessex.” 

John  Graham  was  a criminal  lawyer  of 
the  old  school,  which  is  nearly  as  extinct  as 
the  old  school  of  play  actors.  And  in  a 
largo  sense  the  lawyer  of  that  school  was  pn 
actor,  with  the  jury  for  an  audience. 

The  panic  in  a Chicago  school  house  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  frequent  drilling  of 
school  children  for  emergencies.  And  yet 
no  drill  would  anticipate  the  bursting  of  a 
steam  cock. 

There  is  irony  in  the  fact  that  a young  1 
worker  in  the  interests  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  should 
have  been  arrested  here  by  an  agent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

A speaker  at  a dinner  the^ther  evening  ] 
said  there  was  great  need  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  current  Universalism  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  task  is  light.  “The  immola- 
tion q/  one  negative  with  certain  attendant! 

correlatives  of  a nugatory  nature”  will 
fetch  it. 

Comparisons  now  seem  inevitable  between 
r the  Cadets  and  the  Seabrooke  Company  in 
I “ Tabasco.”  To  many,  amateur  perform-  i 
ances  are  a perpetual  well-spring  of  pleasure, 
and  as  man  is  a cruel  animal,  they  are  almost 
always  well  attended.  Many  go  from  a de- 
sire to  laugh  at  their  friends;  they  wish  to 
see  Jones  and  Smith,  whom  they  know  in 
private  life  as  estimable,  industrious  citizens, 
masquerading  as  blood-thirsty,  black-bearded 
miscreants  in  fire-boots,  or  walking  gingerly 
as  beplumed  and  bediamonded  “jukes.” 
They  pass  the  evening  delectably  in  discover-  i 
ing  friends  in  the  chorus;  in  hoping  that  i 
John’s  moustache  will  fall  off;  that  Henry! 
will  forget  his  part.  They  wondef  if  the 
play  would  be  good  if  it  were  acted  by  pro- 
fessionals. The  next  day  they  say  to  the 
performers:  “It  wascapital.”  “Why,  where 
did  you  learn  to  act  so  well  ?”  or,  “ If  I were 
you,  I’d  give  up  business  and  go  on  the 
stage.” 

But  the  Cadet  performances  are  of  a higher 
grade.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  second  act  of 
“ Tabasco  ” as  played  by  the  Cadets  moved 
more  briskly  than  it  did  Monday  night  at  the 
Museum.  Mr.  Stutson  as  the  Bey  of  Tangier 
was  naturally  and  artistically  funnier  than  j 
was  Mr.  Walter  Allen  in  the  same  part;  and  j 
Mr.  Davis  was  more  sprightly,  graceful  and  I 
amusing  as  Lola  than  was  Miss  Crox  in  her 
cumbrous  tom-boydom.  So,  too,  in  the  Cadet 
performance  were  the  two  tramps  more  i 
original  and  pleasing  in  speech  and  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  professional  talent 
or  Mr.  Seabrooke  is  seen  in  his  building  up 
and  individualizing  of  Francois,  a part  that 
I in  the  Cadet  performance  was  comparatively 
without  distinction. 

Hunger  and  tliirat  and  impatience  ot  confinement  often  i 
drive  the  masculine  jury  to  decisions  which  must  cause  j 
the  goddess  of  the  bandaged  eyes  to  shed  copious  tears 
behind  the  voluminous  folds  which  secure  her  Impar- 
tiality. By  her  established  Indifference  to  creature  com- 
forts woman  would  raise  the  moral  tone  of  juries  and 
compel  decisions  on  abstract  principles.— [Kate  Field. 

And  thus  does  Miss  Field  advance  a 
reasonable  claim  as  a humorist. 

Manuel  Garcia,  who  taught  Jenny  Llud.  Is  still  teach- 
ing. although  he  is  In  his  ninetieth  year.— [Exchange. 

This  Garcia,  the  brother  of  Malibran  and 
Pauline  Viardot,  came  with  his  father,  the 
great  singer,  the  incomparable  Don  Juan,  to 
New  York  in  1825.  It  was  in  1811-2  that  the 
Lind  studied  with  him. 


MUSIC, 


The  “ Walkuere  ” Given  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Bos- 
ton Home  for  Incurables. 

A company  of  singers,  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of! 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  gave  Wagner’s  "Wal-  ] 
kuere”  at  the  Boston  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
noon for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Home  for  In- 
curables. The  cast  was  as  follows: 


Bruennhllde Amalia  Materna 

btegllnde Selma  Koert-Kronold 

Frtcka. Sigrlrl  Wolf 

HI  gmiind Anton  Schott 

Wo  tan  Emil  Fischer 

Handing Conrad  Behrens 


The  " Walkuere " Iras  not  been  heard  here 
since  April,  188D.  when  Mrs.  Kalisch-Lehmaun 
sank  on  liitfeieut  occasions  bieglmdo  and 
Bruennhllde. 

In  April,  1885.  the  “ Walkuere  ” was'  given  at 
the  Boston  Theatre.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  was 
the  conductor,  and  Materna  and  Schott  were  in 
their  respective  parts  of  yesterday. 

The  performance  yesterday  was  naturally  In 
German.  It  was  given  for  the  bonofit  of  a most 
de-ervtng  charity.  Now.  it  is  the  custom  In 
• Leaking  ot  performances  given  with  charitable 
purpose  to  say  nothing  but  smooth  phrases  of  I 
general  praise,  as  in  speaking  ol  rise  dea  l,  Tlml 
rule  should  certainly  be  observed  when  the 
ac’.ors  or  singers  volunteer  their  services  and 
receive  no  compensation ; and,  perhaps,  it  is  as 
wcil  to  observe  the  rule  in  the  present  instance, 
although  the  company  is  paid  its  price  for  each 


performance.  Yet  it  may  be  said  without  any 
broach  Ol  apparent  decorum  that  when 
the  difficulties  of  evou  an  adequate 
performance  of  this  opera  are  taken  in- 
to lull  consideration  and  every  allowance 
is  made  for  the  inevitable  shortcomings  of  a 
scratch  company,  warm  praise  cannot  be 
awarued  justly  io  the  singers  of  yesterda 
Time  nus  dealt  cruelly  with  some  who  were 
once  renowned  in  their  parts;  and  the  younget 
members  of  the  company,  however  muen  they 
may  promise  for  the  future,  aro  as  yet  com- 
paratively inexperienced  in  W agnerian  tradi- 
tion. Materna  sang  with  her  usual  excellent 
understanding  ot  the  requirements  of  Wagner, 
and  occasionally  she  displayed  the  vigor  of 
earlier  days.  The  scene  of  the  Valkyries,  with 
which  the  third  act  opens,  was  giveu  with  great 
spirit.  The  orchestra,  although  it  was  neces- 
sarily often  boisterous  on  account  of  its  exposed 
position,  oiton  played  with  marked  effect.  And 
this  is  about  ah  that  can  be  said  justly  in  prai-o 
of  the  performance  itself.  The  scenic  acces- 
sories were  of  the  simplest  nature. 

* 

* * 

instead,  then,  of  dwelling  upon  the  frequent 
and  distressing  f Use  intonation  of  Mr.  Schott  or 
lamenting  the  decay  of  Mr.  Fischer,  let  us  e on- 
Kiher  for  a moment  certain  features  of  ihe  op  era 
itself. 

First,  though,  let  it  be  said  that  it  was  a great 
Pleasure  to  hear  again  grand  opera  in  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  wliioli  is  the  proper,  the  eminently 
fit  home  for  musical  entertainments  ot  such  a 
nature,  ihe  experience  of  yesterday  deepened 
the  regret  that  all  grand  opera  cannot  bo  given 
in  a room  of  such  noblo  proportions  and  such 
perlect  acoustical  properties. 

* * 

The  large  and  applausive  audience  of  Tester- 
day  took  undoubtedly  a sincere  pleasure  iu 
hearing  the  music  of  the  " Walkuere.”  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at ; for  ttie  oDera  contains 
much  that  is  beautiful,  mucu  that  is  noble,  it 
is  true  that,  there  are' dreary  stretches,  as  the 
scene  at  table  iu  the  first  act.  There  is  little  m 
the  whale  of  the  s-cond  act  that  is  of  any  In 
tere.it  Wuatever,  and  although  it  is  the  custom 
to  use  the  blue  pencil  freely  in  Wotan’s  auto- 
biography, the  act  iiselt  provokes  yawns  and 
unreit.  Only  one  scene  between  Brueuuliiide- 
and  Siegmund  is  of  genuine  and  deep  emotion. 
As  given  yesterday,  the  duel  was  ail  absurdity 
of  an  old-iashioned  pantomime.  But  there  are 
many  pages  of  indescribable  beauty  in  the  first 
act,  ami  the  third  act  is  an  overpowering  mas- 
terpiece. It  would  have  taken  a mucP  inferior 
performance  to  that  of  yesterday  to  have  killed 
utterly  ihe  intense  musical  spirit  and  the  con- 
summate mastery  of  expression  of  this  third 
act.  One  forget?  the  lew  absurdities  in  tne 
opera,  the  ridiculous  mannerisms  unworthy  of 
the  genius  of  this  strange  man.  as  the  never- 
ending  looks  of  lovers,  ihe  interminable  and 
empty  chattering  of  each  character  when  there 
should  be  action;  one  forget?  those  blemishes 
unuer  the  spell  of  the  fullest  and  the  most 
complete  outpouring  of  Wagner’s  genius. 

The  "Walkuere”  seems,  in  spite  ot  the  ab- 
surd duel  and  the  charm  prepared  by  Wotan, 
to  be  more  human  than  the  "Iiheingola”  or 
"Sieglried,”  beautiful  as  is  much  ot  the  music 
to  the  latter.  The  love  ana  the  jealousy  of  the  i 
first  act.  ihe  domestic  relations  between  Wotan 
and  Fncka,  and  even  the  punishmeut  In  ihe 
third  act  are  not  foreign  to  us.  There  are  here 
no  fire-gods,  no  dwarfs  and  no  giants,  no  sing- 
ing dragons,  no  womeu  like  unto  gold-fish  in 
an  aquarium. 

And  hero  let  us  consider  for  a moment  a para- 
dox. The  humanity  of  the  first  act  is  alter  all 
a monstrous  horror. 

Sieglmde  and  Siegmund  are  not  onlv  adul- 
terous lovers. 

They  are  brother  and  sister. 

They  are  not  only  Drother  and  sister. 

They  are  twins. 

Now  the  horrid  crime  of  these  lovers  is  not  un- 
known to  the  stage.  It  has  inspired  playwright 
opera-composer,  poet  and  novelist.  But  1 doubt 
ll  there  wai  ever  such  a needlessly  shocking 
accumulation  ot  horrors  as  in  this  first  act  of 
the  “Walkuere,”  with  its  beautiful,  at  times 
idyllic,  music,  For  in  ihe  stupendous  tragedy 
oi  Sopnocies,  Gidipus  wnen  he  discovers  the 
truth  blinds  binshelt  and  becomes  willingly  an 
outcast,  while  the  guilty  Qu:en,  though  guilty 
only  as  a nlay  thing  of  Fate,  Pangs  herself  as  un- 
fit to  live.  In  the  tear-stained  tragedy  ot  John 
J? ord  there  is  cruel  and  summary  Dunishmont- 
ln  ihe  grim  »torv  by  do  Maupassant  the  sailor 
and  his  companion  are  ignorant  for  a time  of 
the  tie  that  hound  them  lrom  birth,  and  the 
end  ol  their  passing  love  is  dust  and  asne-.  Hut- 
in  this  opera  by  Wagner  the  sin  is  committed  by 
two  people  who  know  lull  well  their  relation- 
s ip,  and  ihe  cry  or  Siegmund  just  belore  the 
de-ci-nt  cf  the  curtain  is  cynical  iu  its  defiance 
oi  the  holiness  oi  sisterhood. 

Why,  even  Mr.  Finck  admits  that  Wagner 
did  not  gain  any  dramatic  advantage”  iu  this 
detail,  and  then  ho  goes  on  to  speak  pleasantly 
ot  certain  habits  of  me  Egyptian  Pnaraobs  and 
1 r muive  people. 

L is  not  that  1 am  prudish  in  the  matter  of 
morality,  so-called,  as  an  element  m art  The 
gr  at  question  in  art,  as  1 have  before  stated  ill 
the  Journal,  is  not.  " is  the  subject  moral  or  im- 
moral or  unmoral  ? ’’  The  question  is  this:  “Is 
the  treatment  of  the  suDjeci  sincere  and  artis- 
tic?” Carmen,  the  Traviata,  Noddu,  Don 
Giovanni,  these  sin  or  are  sinned  against. 

No  hero  Siegfried  rewards  by  hi?  birth  their 
lolly  or  crime.  But  ot  such  a monsirous  sub- 
.Fo.  as  the  union  ot  Siegmund  and  Sieglimle. 
thj  solemn  words  ot  Sir  L homas  h>rovvuo  may  j 
well  bo  spoken:  “For  of  sins  heterocliial, 

ami  sucli  ns  want  either  name  or  precedent, 
i Here  is  oft  time?  a sin  even  in  their  histone?. 

■ ' * In  ill  mg*  of  ihis  nature  silence  coni- 

nieiidetli  history;  'tis  the  veniable  part  of  I 
things  lost;  wherein  there  must  never  rise  a It 
P.mcirolliis,  nor  remain  any  register  nut  that  of  j 
lion.; 

And  the  paradox  i<  just  here:  That  sung  to  I 
mus  e this  enormity  due- not  a ui.ili  an  audience,  !' 


while,  if  the  dialogue  were  spoken,  there  would 
be  ail  outcry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  as  far  as 
the  Princess  von  Wittgenstein,  wrho  “wept  bit- 
ter tears  over  the  »c-ne,”  and  said:  "That  is 

beautiful,  like  eternity,  Jike  earth  and 
heaven.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with 
“onoof  the  purest  and  most  refined  women  in 
the  world,”  quoted  by  Mr.  Finck.  who  detested 
Fricka  “tor  a tiresome  intermeddler.”  and 
hoped  that  Siegmund  might  kill  the  wronged 
husband  Handing.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  as 
music-drama  tho  enormity  does  not  appall. 

*** 

'The  "Goetterdaemmerung " will  be  sung 
tliis  afternoon.  Materna  will  b3  Bruennhllde. 

Philip  Hale. 


talking  at  tlio  Porphyry  Club,  i 
re  the  setting  of  tlio  sun,  conceru- 
liings  knowable  and  certain  other 
Tlie  Coloifcl asked  if  the  “Tabasco  ” 
rnpany  appreciated  fully  the  labors  of 
I Messrs.  Barnet  and  Chadwick.  Tho  Judge 
said  he  understood  there  was  talk  of  sub- 
stantial, concrete  appreciation.  Old  Chimes, 
from  his  Johnsonian  seat  in  the  corner! 
looked  at  tho  company  of  deep  thinkers  and 
then  remarked:  “An  excellent  subject  for 
an  operetta  is  this  ‘Tabasco.’  I suppose  the 
next  operetta  will  be  entitled  ‘The  Battle  of 
the  Sarsaparillas.”’  Ana  the  sun  went 
down.  » • 

“Beard  in  Oil”  is  a headline  that  recalls 
the  ointment  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist.  To 
quote  the  Ravenscroft  version : 

*'  It  'vet  not  Aarons  head  alofie, 
but  drencht  his  beard  throughout: 

And  finally  it  did  run  downe 
his  rich  attire  about." 


......  oeiiiia  ivoeri-ivronold 

f .......... Marnolla  Umlli 

s<  ...Solum  Koert-KronoM 
t Jlurjo  Maurer 


'j. Books  that  were  part  of  a circulating  li- 
rary  here  are  now  offered  for  sale.  The 
l_,ost  interesting  feature  of  such  books  is  as 
rule  the  marginal  annotation  made  by 
yme  enthusiastic  or  depressed  reader.  “ Too 
iuel”  “This  is  a lie,’’  “It  is  evident  that 
|nt;  author  has  never  been  in  good  society  ” 
?e  common  gents  that  are  found  in  master- 
leces  or  enormities  of  fiction. 


I This  leads  one  to  ponder  the  wisdom  of  an- 
*5  otated  editions  of  standard  works,  and  yet  if 
wise  choice  of  editor  were  made  the  result 
& ‘‘SIB  be  delightful  reading.  An  edition,  for 
^Stance,  of  the  complete  works  of  the  late 
K vjP.  Roe  critically  edited  and  annotated  by 
fT  fool-  Arlo  Bates  would  command  a ready  sale, 
|o_j  id  the  bibliophil  would  shout  with  delight 
) t the  announcement  of  “ The  Complete  Bar- 
n weepers’  Guide”  (say  Donovan’s)  carefully 
' dited  by  Dr.  Miner. 


t\  It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  Mr.  Peter 
[Ackson  has  no  “ill-feeling”  toward  Mr. 
pirn  Corbett.  His  expressed  desire  to  pound, 
l-iash,  maul,  smite,  lame,  maim,  cripple, 
crush  and  thoroughly  do  up  the  latter  is 
merely  a “business  proposition.” 

/ _ 

n the  approaching  collegiate  fencing 
ptches  foils  chalked  on  the  end  will  not  bo 
sad,  and  the  man  that  is  pinked  is  expected 
cry  “A  very  paipable  hit.”  Now,  it 
f ould  be  an  excellent  idea  when  there  is 
/ 1 sparity  in  the  size  of  two  fencers  to  chalk 
/ be  outline  of  the  smaller  on  the  body  of  the 
jigger,  and  all  hits  outside  should  not  be 
i counted.  This  idea  was  advanced  some 
/ years  ago  bj*  Puck  when  there  was  talk  of  a 
I duel  between  Congressmen. 


Perhaps  some  of  the  good  people  who  dis- 
believe in  fairy  stories  for  children  will  at 
once  secure  the  poems  of  Miss  Mary  Millar 
, Begg  and  read  them  aloud  just  before  tlie 
LDustman  visits  the  nursery.  Here  is  a 
[sample  of  sweetness  and  strength: 

• I^urse  is  very  clever 

i.  At  her  dally  toil ; 

But  at  night  she  waltes  me  up 
L And  gives  me  castor  oil. 

Castor  oil  is  hateful; 

0 What  I like  the  most 

n Is  (he  cheerful  nursery  tea 

And  the  buttered  toast. 


b A correspondent  contributes  the  following 
''t  nteresting  paragraph : 

The  case  of  E.  A.  Waldo,  wfio  lost  conscious- 
ness in  Chioaeo  to  recover  it  in  Florida  10 
tys  later,  resembles  an  instance  cited  in  Dr. 

/ "W  ier  .Mitchell’s  "Characteristics,”  also 
The  Missinz  Man,”  of  Mrs.  Mary  K.  P 
atch’s  novel  b mat  name.  Each  lived  a duai 
Sls.ence,  and  was  utterly  unconscious  o £ acts 
rpetrated  while  under  tlie  temporary  aberra- 
n of  mind.  Dr.  Mitchell’s  case  was  a true 
re.  and  “The  Missing  Man  ” founded  upon  a 
Ct  well  known  to  the  authoress,  being  that  of 
i.thur  A.  Dow  of  Dittieton.  N.  II.,  who  mys- 
priously  disappeared  from  his  home  to  ro- 
"ipear  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  some  months  later, 
here  lie  was  found  at  work  in  a factory,  all 
conscious  of  his  name  and  previous  history. 
*rwork  was  the  cause,  and  he  has  since 
eu.” 


B 


'he  Journal  has  already  in  this  column 
led  attention  to  the  fact  that  similar  cases 
that  of  Mr.  Waldo,  aud  the  persons  men- 
ned  by  the  correspondent  are  cited  in 
■ot’s  “Les  Maladies  de  la  Personnalite,” 
discussed  at  Ieugtii  from  the  medical- 
osophical  standpoint. 

1 ^ H 

MUSIC, 

Coetterdaemmerung  ” as  Per- 
rmed  Under  the  Direction  of  Wlr. 
Valter  Damrosch  at  the  Boston 
theatre. 

Vagner’s  "Goetterdaemmerun?”  was  given 
tc relay  afternoon  by  a company  and  the  New 
s^m,pll0ny  Orchestra,  uuder  the  direction 
. Walter  Damrosch.  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
rformance  was  for  tho  benefit  of  the  Bos- 
me  lor  Incurables.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 


Brubnnhllde * ..  . 

I SJctrlrlvd  Amelia  Mntorna 

6u,,tte. . ..v.v.v.v.v.:  v.v ; 

Hasten 

Woellimo.V.'j y...seuna_K,.ert-kronol(t 
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i no  poriormutico  wn*  in  certain  rosneots  h«( 
ter  than  tl.ar  of  the  "Walkuere”  the  day  befmi 
odiott  was  often  admirable  in  bis  dramatic  in- 
terpretation of  the  part.  Excellent,  tor  ex- 
ample, was  lus  business  in  tho  scene  whore  ho 
drinks  the  treacherous  potion  that  drowns  tho 
memory  of  Bruennhilde.  In  tho  death  scone 
however,  his  tntonation  was  false  enough  to 
satisfy  ilio  most  passionate  lover  of  Wagnerian 
S*'  lh°  parting  of  Seigfrled  and  Bruenu 
h Ida,  tho  trio  of  the  Rhine  daughters,  and  tho 
i 7,ore  tbo  Matures  of  tho  performance 

tlie  trio  ot.the  swimming  maidens,  one  of  tho 
i most  t delightful  inspirations  of  Wag- 
ner, was  indeed  sung  exceedingly  woiL 
Materua  was  stroug  throughout,  and  Iier 
great  declamation  in  the  final  tragic 
scene  is  so  well  known  hero  that  it  is 
needless  now  to  praise  it.  Fischer  was  a suffi- 
ciently desperate  villain,  but  Steger  was  v 
sorry  Gunther.  The  male  chorus  was  omitted 
for  a good  reason  ; tbo  singers  wore  floating  or 
anchored  somewhere  in  Long  Island  Sound 
I lie  orchestra  was  effective,  though  inclined  to 

wui^enthiisia^ni, aU<  Mr’  1*mro"ch 
Tlio  scene  in  which  Bruennhilde  at  Gunther’s 

srrUv.ni"atr<!COarnlz®11  13 y •Siegfried  was  lnde- 
scr  bahly  dreary;  tins  was  the  fault  of  Wagner 
ratiur  than  that  of  the  sinaers.  There  was  con- 
aiderablo  gesticulation,  there  was  much  shout- 
ing, tln-re  was  much  orchestral  fury,  and  yet 

dramaBc\oucV  "Ct  a"d  Kenuiu6  lnusical- 
But  what  glorious  moments  there  are  in  this 
!*°-v?i’«8itMnre  oueF,a-  a species  of  index  to  the 
luiigounng.  Hie  orchestra  almost  al- 
ways has  something  to  say  worth  hearing,  and 
HmPef0pi?«n  tlla  st'*‘?e,  aro  but  instruments  a 
little  farther  removed  from  the  audience 
Is  any  one  who  has  not  German  blood  in  his 

Vbins  interested  seriously  in  those  grotesque 
character',  who  seem  fit  subjects  for  tfie  prison 
®l  madhouse?  Gods  and  goddesses  and 
mortals.  what  rubbishy  creatures  they  are. 
truly  a bad  or  a weak  lot.  No  wonder  there 
included1  °£  a geueral  conflagration,  Waltialla 

I he  expression  of  certain  thoughts  suggested 
by  the  two  performances  this  week  must  be  re 
sorved  for  the  bunday  Journal. 

Philip  Hale. 


The  plaint  of  the  American  dramatist  is 
long  sustained,  and  just  now  it  is  peculiarly 
piercing.  Competition  with  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Scandinavian  playwrights  was 
'bitter  enough;  but  whtfh  there  is  a resurrec- 
tion of  buried  Romans,  the  last  straw  is 
added.  And  no^  the  dramatist  on  bearing 
i of  the  revival  of  “Phormio”  at  Cambridge 
can  only  say  with  the  broken-hearted  father 
ln  t!le  once  Popular  song,  “My  heart  is  broke 
since  Terence  joined  the  gang.” 

The  burning  question  at  present  is  this  ■ 
Did  the  Honorable  Hoke  Smith  celebrate  in 
any  manner  Hoke-tide,  which  occupies  two 
days,  the  Monday  and  tlie  Tuesday  follow- 
ing the  second  Sunday  after  Easter?  In 
'Olden  days  on  th is  Monday  the  men  went  with 
cords  into  the  streets  and  stopped  and  bound  1 
all  women  they  met,  holding  them  until  they 
purchased  release  by  a small  sunt  of  money. 
Io  be  sure,  such  celebration  would  be  dan- 
gerous at  present  in  Washington.  The  situ 
ation  was  reversed  on  Hoke  Tuesday  and 
f-ueh  forms  of  blackmail  would  not  appear 
6o  foreign  to  our  day. 


rrT'*e"  tIle,re  WPre  Pageants  or  plays  on 

t1,eH  y'  W f 1 Mr’  Siuith  might  have 
tevived.  He  could  have  found  easily  the 
material  for  such  revival  in  Thomas  Sharp’s 

oventry  Mysteries."  Members  of  tlie 
Gtand  Array  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  by  the 
way,  that  Lambard  imagines  Hoke  to  be  a 
coiruption  of  Hucx,-  which  means  scorning 
or  mocking.  If  the  Secretary  celebrated  the 

locre?  ,na,,neii’  **  was  kePc  a Profound 
scctet.  it  is  probable  that  he  was  soen- 

grossed  in  the  dancing  lessons  to  which  it 
appears  he  is  now  passionately  addicted 
that  lie  forgotjthe  festival  of  his  name. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  cablegrams  and 
many  special  correspondents  cannot  be 
trusted  when  they  tell  of  first  night  operatic 
performances  in  Europe.  The  American 
who  reads  his  newspapers  has  every  reason 

••tKu'V’  iqr  mstance’  that  Massenet’s 

lhais  is  a great  opera,  and  Miss  Sander- 
son a wonderful  singer.  Now,  If  the  daily 
and  weekly  journals  of  Paris  are  of  any 
authority  Thais”  is  without  genuine 
APrth,  and  it  is  merely  a machine  to  show 
the  physical  charms  of  Miss  Sanderson, 

;|  whose  artistic  strength  is  not  merelyln 
i affair  of  voice. 

The  witty  reviewer  who  writes  musical 
articles  for  La  Vie  Parisienne  speaks  of  the 
necks  and  shoulders  and  arms  that  form  the 
“melodic  woof  worked  by  Massenet,”  and 
he  can  only  recall  “one  poor  little  phrase  for 
violins  last  in  an  entr’acte.”  “ Thais,”  ac- 
cording to  him,  “would  be  very  little 'for  a 
beginner,  and,  truly,  it  is  not  enough  for  a 
member  of  the  Institute.” 

In  1802  Edward  Everett  lived  in  Proctor’s 
Lane,  now  the  easterly  part  of  Richmond 
Street,  and  in’ 1804  he  moved  to  Richmond 
Street.  The  family  afterward  moved  to 
Newbury,  now  Washington,  to  a house 
nearly  opposite  Essex  Street.  Webster’s 
School,  which  Everett  attended  when  he  was 
about  io  years  old,  was  in  Short/  Street,  now 
Kingston.  < 


«Md.v  operetta  heroine.  Alas  that  sTe."” 
In  grand  opera  should  have  brought  witi.  it 

j ^ '“'y  J""°-  “N“-  « 

1 fJhIS  sa.’f‘hat  n'°  projectors  of  the  scheme 
| for  benefiting  the  Boston  Home  for  incttra- 

blcs  have  lost  instead  of  gained  by  the  two 
perl oi ounces  of  Wagnerian  opera.  If  it  be 
1°] ’ th.0  resuIt.18  to  bo  deeply  regretted.  But 
grand  opera  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and  the 
cost  alone  of  bringing  such  an  orchestra  is 
no  mean  sum. 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  is  certainly  a liand- 
sorne  man.  By  the  way,  when  will  his  opera, 
TJie  Scarlet  Letter/'  be  given  ? * 

{[.Possible  that  any  reader  of”  the  Jour- 
nal objects  to  tho  use  of  the  word  “crass?” 

Tim’  k ‘Srither  in  S«>akSpearo  nor  Urn 
Bible,  but  it  is  of  respectable  age  and  mi 
doubted  social  position,  if  it  be  applied  to 
personal  qualities,  ideas,  and  other  things 
immaterial.  The  word  came  over  to  us  from 
the  Latin  through  the  French,  as  long  ago  as 

Jin,  Use(I  concerning  physical  constitu- 
t on  or  texture,  it  is  „ cent, 

older.  Only  when  it  describes  persons 
as  grossly  stupid,  or  insensitive  or 
uniefined  is  it  young,  not  much  over  thirty 
> ears;  but  neither  Thackeray  nor  George  1 
Lliot  disdained  to  write  the  word. 

Crass-eyed,  by  the  way,  is  another  form  of 
cross-eyed  Crassapt  (coward)  and  crassantly 
(cowardly)  are  variations  of  cradden  and 
craddenly,  possibly  from  craw  (tp  crow)  and 

will  not  fight.  qUOtations  suffgest  a cock  that 

The  following  offer  of  marriage  is  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  the  Fliegende 
Biaetter : “Any  lady  who  is  inclined  to  en 
ter  into  wedlock  with  me  is  asked  to  send 
.with  the  offer  her  photograph,  and  also  a 
i pliotograph  of  her  mother,  living  or  l/i  " ‘l 

' The  last  heard  from  Mr.  Price  Collier  is 
That  lie  is  preparing  for  the  publishers,  Swan 
jSonnenscliein  & Co.  of  London,  a “se„r 
humoroiis’  account  of  a hunting  trip  amon-  I 
the  Led  Indians  of  the  Sioux  Nation.”  i 


A USE  OF  THE  HAT. 

There  has  been  of  late  discussion  concern- 
I the  Proper  manner  of  shaking  hands. 
Ihe  authorities  and  the  philosophers  that 
contribute  articles  on  social  matters  to  our 
newspapers  have  laid  down  rules  which 
would  be  invaluable  were  they  not  conflict- 
ing. An  eminent  play-actor  uttered  in  San- 
ders Tneatre  solemn  words  of  warning 
against  a fashionable  folly  in  hand-shaking 
Ihe  eminent  play-actor  had  hardly  left  tlie 
city  before  there  was  a return  to  the  repre- 
hensible practice.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  there  is  a greater  unanimity  in  belief  as 
to  the  proper  observance  of  the  ceremony  of 
shaking  hands  than  in  a Complete  Code  of 
Bowiug. 

i It  would  be  a delight  to  first  of  all  consider 
the  hat  and  to  digress  freely  after  the  manner 
of  Lmgli  Hunt;  hut  let  us  stick  to  the  pro- 
posed subject,  bowing.  It  is  generally  taken 
tor  granted  that  a man  should  remove  his 
hat  when  he  bows  to  a woman  ; but  it  was 
only  a little  while  ago  that  there  was  fierce 
argument  for  aud  against  taking  off  the  iiat 
to  a domestic  employed  in  the  family  and 
met  in  street  or  street  ear.  Unfortunately 
tlie  habit  of  uncovering  the  head  in  greetin'* 
a woman  is  not  universal  in  this  country. 

I here  are  little  towns  where  such  a fashion 
is  regarded  as  affectation;  there  are  cities 
where  men  feel  themselves  of  such  import- 
ance that  they  assume  a right  to  dispense 
with  this  act  of  common  civility. 

Should  a man  raise  his  hat  in  greeting 
another  man?  This  is  a question  of  ge- 
ography. On  the  European  Continent  he  that 
does  not  thus  bare  tlie  head  is  regarded  as  a 
boor,  unless  he  is  in  the  army,  and  then  he 
| gives  the  salute  to  the  civilian  or  his  brother 
, in  arms.  In  this  country  the  man 
who  removes  his  liat  is  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  as  a sycophant,  a debtor, 
a fop,  or  an  ignorant  foreigner.  A 
well-known  Bostonian  once  said:  “ I take  off 
my  hat  to  tlie  Governor  and  to  the  Bishop 
whenever  I meet  them.”  But  is  there  not 

Tr°n  /,"•'/  Am.e£^sm  in  the  lines  of 
U alt  Whitman  : • I ho'President  taking  off 
his  hat  to  them,  not  they  to  him?”  As  for 
the  Bishop— under  which  Bishop,  Bezonian? 
.honian  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  or  Methodist? 

The  American  s hat  should  be  an  outward 
symbol  of  his  independence.  To  quote  Walt 
Whitman  again,  “I  cock  my  hat  as  I please  j 
indoors  or  out.”  Thus  the  American  is  like 
unto  tlie  grandee  of  Spain  who  was  privi  1 
eged  to  remain  uncovered  in  the  presence  of 
his  sovereign.  Comfort  and  the  fear  of  bald- 
ness should  prevent  him  from  exercising  this 
noble  prerogative  indoors,  and  vet  tbe“e  -ire  •> 
deep  thinkers  who  claim  that  concentration  ! 
of  mind  is  best  covered. 


re  some  who  insist  thixt  n\fln  i 
ioukl  alwavs  remove  Ills  hat  if  a Ionian  | 
nkos  with  him  the  risk  of  flight  in  the  ele- 
vator of  a public  building.  To  do  so  is  often 
inconvenient.  Nor  is  it  reverence  thus  dis- 
played necessarily  by  such  an  outward  form. 
He  that  thus  tempts  cold  and  catarrh  may  at 
the  same  time  stare  impertinently  at  his 
temporary  companion.  Of  what  real  worth 
then  is  the  compliment  of  the  bared  head. 

Foreigners  have  one  custom  that  we  might, 
perhaps  adopt  with  advantage,  and  that  is 
the  last  salutation  as  the  hearse  passes. 
Call  it  conventional,  without  real  meaning, 
if  von  will,  the  habit  is  not  without  solemn 
beauty.  It  is  awarded  there  equally  to  Em- 
peror and  to  peasant,  to  statesman  and  to 
clown.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
this  civility.  The  vanity  of  tiie  silent  one 
cannot  be  tickled. 

With  this  last  exception,  why  should  one 
man  raise  his  hat  to  another,  whether  it  be 
stovepipe.  Derby,  slouch,  straw  or  any  rare 
variety  of  head  cover?  Respect  can  be  shown 
in  the  degree  of  intensity  of  greeting.  Famili- 
arity. good  fellowship,  can  he  expressed  by  a 
wink,  or  a jovial  remark.  A creditor  may  be 
astonished,  and  perhaps  appeased,  by  a vise- 
Hke  grip,  and  the  speech,  “ -My  dear  fellow, 
I have  not  seen  you  for  ever  so  long;  why 
have  you  avoided  me?  ’ 


The  14th  of  April,  I860,  is  a day  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  remember  clearly  the 
mourning  of  a mighty  people.  The  years 
that  have  passed  have  only  strengthened  the 
deep  affection  and  made  the  figure  of  that 
plain,  shrewd,  melancholy,  just  and  resolute 
man  more  and  more  heroic. 

Many  mourned  him  in  verse  and  prose. 
Tom  Taylor’s  noble  lines  in  Punch  and  Low- I 
ell’s  stately  ode  are  familiar  to  all.  More 
toifching  in  simplicity  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression is  the  immortal,  “0,  Captain!  My 
Captain,”  of  Walt  Whitman. 

And  it  was  Whitman  who  wrote  the  great 
Burial  Hymn,  pronounced  by  Swinburne  to 
be  “the  most  sonorous  nocturn  ever  chanted 
in  the  church  of  the  world.”  Was  ever  a 
scene  of  national  lamentation  more  fitly  de- 
scribed than  in  these  lines? 

“Coffin  that  passes  through  lanes  anti  streets. 

Through  day  anti  night,  with  the  great  clout!  darkening 

the  land. 

With  the  pomp  of  the  inloop'd  flags,  with  the  cities 
draped  in  black. 

With  the  show  of  the  States  themselves,  as  of  crape- 
veiled  women,  standing 

With  processions  long  and  winding,  and  the  flambeaus  of 
the  night. 

With  the  countless  torches  lit — with  the  silent  sea  of 
faces,  and  the  unbared  heads. 

With  the  waiting  depot,  tne  arriving  coffin,  and  the  som- 
bre faces. 

With  dirges  through  the  night,  with  the  thousand  voices 
rising  strong  and  solemn ; 

With  all  the  mournful  voices  of  the  dirges,  pour’d  around 
the  coflin, 

Ibe  dlm-llt(churches and  the  shuddering  organs Where 

amid  these  you  journey 
With  the  tolling,  lolling  bells’  perpetual  clang; 
riere!  Coffin  that  slowly  passes, 

1 give  you  iny  sprig  of  lilac.” 

In  this  same  Burial  Hymn  of  the  majestic 
rhythm  of  wind-stirred  pines  or  ocean  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  is  the  marvelous 
apostrophe  to  Death,  which  so  pricked  the 
imagination  of  Villiers  Stanford  that  he  set 
the  Elegy  to  choral  music  for  an  English 
festival.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  this 
Elegaic  Ode  lias  never  been  sung  by  a 
society  in  Boston,  although  beside  its 
musical  interwt  it  is  a foreign  setting  of  a 
wondrous  poem  written  by  an  American  and 
inspired  by  the  greatest  tragedy  In  American 
uistury.  

April  14,  and  as  the  dear  old  lying  calendar 
has  it,  genial  weather  dresses  the  meadows 
with  the  common  and  beautiful  flowers  that 
delight  childhood.  It  is  also  of  value  to 
know  that  "the  bittern,  ardea  utellata, 
begins  on  this  day  to  make  a booming  noise 
in  marshy  places  at  eventide."  The  bittern, 
otherwise  known  as  Botaurus,  or  the  bull  of 
the  bog.  

“No,”  said  Mr.  Bludyer,  the  eminent 
author,  as  he  was  talking  abonta  Bostonian’s 
novels,  “I  do  not  care  for  him.  lie  is  a men- 
tal albino." 

Every  now  and  then  a man  who  steals  is 
lid  to  lead  for  a time  “the  life  of  a king ; ” 
ut  this  is  a vague  expression,  showing  good  I 
emoeratic  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  kings.  ! 
n the  latest  case  the  king  pro  tern,  first 
■howed  his  royal  propensities  by  buying  a 
diamond  ring,  “valued  at  8230,"  then  pur- 
chasing “expensively”  at  a ready-rnade 
clothing  store,  or  perpaps  emporium  is  here 
: the  proper  word. 

To-day  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Handel,  a celebrated  opera  manager  afid 
opera  composer  who  flourished  in  London 
the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Handel  wrote  oratorios  when  Italian  opera 
did  not  pay,  and  his  name  is  now  known 
chiefly  in  Boston,  through  the  labors  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 


Handel  gave  trouble  to  anxious  souls  of 
this  present  generation  by  the  spelling  of  his 
name  while  lie  was  alive.  There  has  been 
much  ink  shed,  right  here  in  Boston,  over 
the  momentous  question  of  Handel  or 
Haendel,  and  whether  it  should  be  George 
Frideric,  or  George  Friedrich,  or  George 
Frederick.  And  yet  what  is  all  this  to  the 
Infinite,  as  Hugo  asked  concerning  Waterloo. 

* 

Or  why  should  not  a man  be  allowed  to 
change  occasionally  the  spelling  of  his  name 
as  he  changes  a cravat  or  the  fashion  of  his! 
beard?  Why  should  the  world  frown  at  ourj 
esteemed  friend  Peppercorn  if  in  search  of! 
variety  he  prefers  for  a season  Pepper  Kawn. 1 
Why  should  not  a man  have  a name  for 
spring,  a name  of  pastoral  euphony,  and  in 
winter  a fierce,  uncompromising  name,  sug- 
gestive of  sleet,  ice,  snow  and  business?  The 
man  in  “The  Hunting  of  the  Suark”  was 
none  the  less  admired  because  he  brought 
with  him  to  the  wild  adventure  an  assort- 
ment of  names. 

Of  course  there  should  be  moderation  in 
such  shifting.  One  should  not  resemble  the 
man  with  a case  of  seven  razors,  each 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  day  of  the 

week.  

Here  is  excellent  advice  from  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazetto  to  any  playwright: 

“Was  there  ever  a play  yet  written  since 
the  world  began  that  did  not  resemble  in  this 
point  or  in  that  point  some  other  play  ? It  is 
notgood  for  man— especially  for  the  man  who 
writes  plays— to  be  too  sensitive.  After  all 
it  is  no  crime,  though  it  may  be  very  foolish, 
not  to  admire  him." 


/s~. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA, 


The  Twenty-second  Concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  — A 
Fine  Performance  of  Mendels- 
sohn's “ Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  ” Music. 

At  tiie  twenty.'eeond  Symphony  concert  last 
evening  in  Music  flail  the  overture  and  the  in- 
cidental music  to  Shakspoare’s  '‘Midsummer 
Night’s  Bream”  made  up  the  program.  Mr. 
George  Riddle  read  portions  of  the  play.  Mrs. 
Marie  B.  Smith  and  Miss  Whittier  sang  the  in- 
cidental solo11.  The  choruses  were  sung  by 
members  of  the  Ceciiia. 

This  music  to  Shakspeare’s  play,  the  play  that 
Mr.  Pepys  thought  such  poor  stuff,  is  still  fresh 
and  delightful.  The  overture  is  an  exhibition 
of  the  spontaneous  and  the  most  charming  side 
of  Mendelssohn’s  musical  nature;  it  was  writ- 
ten before  he  became  a dealer  in  mannerisms, 
and  yet  it  has  the  peculiar  hall  mark 
of  ills  tal9nt.  It  is  true  that  in  delicacy  tiie 
fairy  scherzo,  “Queen  Mab”  of  Berlioz,  sur- 
passes any  portion  of  the  music  to  “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s  Bream,”  but  on  the  other  hand 
Meudelssohn  Had  the  gift  of  more  genuine 
melody. 

The  Germans,  who  are  so  fond  of  Shakspeare 
that  they  claim  to  have  discovered  first  Ins 
genius  or  even  10  have  invented  him.  have  bet- 
ter opportunities  than  we  to  hear  this  music  in 
connection  with  the  play.  Theythat  nave  heard 
such  performances  in  the  leading  towns  of 
Germany  know  how  admirably  the  music,  fits  1 
the  action  of  clown  or  fairy.  Given  thus  with  ' 
gorgeous  scenic  accessories  and  with  a ballet, 
the  play  is  a most  entertaining  spectacle. 

Mr.  Riddle  read  with  nis  accustomed  elocu- 
tionary skill  and  with  fine  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  the  humor  of  the  text.  Some  might 
quarrel  with  his  conception  of  Bottom  and  pre-  j 
fer  a dull.  logy,  yet  unctuous  ass.  Mr.  Kiddle' 
presents  him  rather  as  a hard,  boisterous  fellow, 
and  no  doubt  he  lias  a right  to  do  this;  ho  cer- 
tainly curries  out  his  conception  admirably. 

The  musical  performance  was  excellent.  The 
overture  was  finely  read  and  played.  The  i 
music  that  accompanies  the  speaker  was  given 
wi'lira-e  precision  and  effect. 

The  horn  solo  in  the  nocturne  was  well 
p'ayed,  and  the  wood- wind  was  heard  to 
are  at  advantage  throughout.  The  - wedding 
march  was  taken  at  a slower  pace 
than  is  customary,  and  the  result  was  a stately 
grandeur  in  conception  that  became  the  mar- 
riage of  Duke  Theseus,  and  a clearness  in  cer- 
tain passages  for  the  brass  thatare  often  crackly 
and  ragged  when  a faster  tempo  is  chosen. 
The  chorus  and  the  solo  singers  lent  valuable 
assistance.  Many  stood  in  the  audience 
throughout  the  performance,  and  the  applause 
was  irequent  and  hearty. 

t he  program  of  next  Saturday’s  concert  will 
he  as  follows:  Brahms’s  Fourth  Symphony, 
Paine’s  prelode  to  ‘'Gidipus,”  and  Beethoven’s 
overture.  “King  Stephen."  .VIiss  Antoinette 
Trebelli  will  slDg  airs  from  “Bon  Giovanni" 
aud  Massenet’s  “ Cid.” 

Philip  Hale. 


The  victim  of  acute  VVcgneritis  was  easily 
recognized  at  the  Boston  Theatre  Wednefflay 
or  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  woek.  Burinz 
the  performance  the  following  symptoms  wore 
noticed  : an  intense  pleasure  in  false  iutonation, 
which  was  always  rewarded  at  the  end  of  the 
act  by  frantic  applause;  an  utter  disregard  of 
tiie  value  of  the  first  principles  of 
vocal  art;  a stormy  delight  in  half- 
hours  of  orchestral  and  vocal  storm: 
uncontrollable  emotion  provoked  by  the 
sight  of  people  on  the  stage  neither  saying  nor 
doing  anything  for  10  minutes  at  a time,  while 
the  orchestra  maundered  along;  a contemptuous 
look  or  speech  for  anyone  who  during  await 
expressed  Inability  to  accept.  Wagner  in  hulk. 


The  victim  of  this  painful  disease  Is  unable  t 
discriminate  in  lie  case  of  Wagner  as 
in  the  case  of  Bach.  Mozart.  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Bral.ms.  Because  there  are  glorious 
passages  in  the  works  of  Wagner,  therefore, 
he  says,  all  passages  in  Wagner  are  glorious. 
Becau  e Wagner  was  a man  of  undoubted 
genius,  with  a supreme  mastery  of  orchestral 
expression  ana  rare  orchestral  _ Imagination, 
therefore,  siys  the  poor  victim,  be  is  the  one, 
the  greatest,  the  only  writer  of  operas.  There 
is  no  absurdity,  no  flaw,  no  boredom  in  his 
colossal  work'.  He  that  cannot  agree  with  the 
victim  is  a Philistine;  lie  is  an  artistic  Pariah; 
his  name  is  Anathema  Maranatlia. 

*% 

Now  no  sane  person  to-day  denies  the  genius 
of  Wagner.  But  Wagner  was  a man  of  most 
uneven  musical  genius,  and  he  fell  down  and 
worshiped  the  idol  built  by  his  own  hands,  una- 
ble to  discriminate  between  the  clay  and  the 
gold.  A man  of  catholic  taste  may  be  premit'ed 
10  smile  at  certain  absurdities  in  these  works 
aud  laugh  at  the  madness  of  those  afflicted 
with  WagneritP. 


The  victim  speaks  first  of  all  of  Wagner’s 
“ Mu'ie-Bi’.una«,”  pronouncing  the  two  last 
words  witii  solemn  awe.  and  lie  sneers  at 
"opera.”  the  word  applied  to  Italian  master- 
pieces. 

Wagner,  however,  borrowed  or  stole  this  very 
phrase,  a<  he  did  every  one  of  his  theories  con- 
cerning dramatic  music. 

The  first  examples  of  this  form  of  musical 
entertainment  were  not  known  as  "operas  ” by 
their  inventors  about  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  These  terms  were  used: 
“Brainma  per  musica,”  “Trageaia  permusica,” 
"Melodramma,”  "Tragedia.”  “ iragicomedia.” 

In  France  the  term  was  “Tragedie  lyrique.” 
or  " Tragedie,”  or  “ Tragedie  e.n  musique,"  or 
"Brame  lyrique."  Spout  mi’s  “Vestale,”  for 
example,  produced  in  1807,  was  named  on  the 
program  a "Tragedie  iyrique,” 

The  term  “Opera  in  Musica,”  contracted 
a terward  to  “Opera,”  did  not  come  Into  use 
until  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

Leoncavallo’s  "I  Pagliacci”  is  called  by  the 
composer  “dramma.” 

But  the  victim  of  Wacneiitis  sees  a mighty 
differer.ee  between  tweedledum  ana  tweedle- 
dee. 

..  * 

This  same  victim  is  never  weary  of  talkinr  of 
the  absurdities  found  in  the  works  of  other 
opera  makers.  He  ridicules  the  goat  introduced 
by  Meyerbeer  in  ‘’Biuorah,”  the  Italian  choruses 
singing  apropos  of  nothing,  the  lavish  decora- 
tions of  the  French  grand  opera,  and  so  ou,  and 
so  on. 

But.  first  of  all,  opera  by  X-ullv,  Handel,  Wag- 
ner. Verdi,  or  by  our  esteemed  countryman, 

I Silas  G.  Pratt,  is  necess  rilyan  absurdity.  The 
moment  you  allow  a character  to  employ  song 
I as  the  medium  of  expression  the  absurdity  be- 
gins. Tttere  are  certainly  as  many  absurdities 
in  the  worki  of  Wagner  as  there  are  in  the 
works  of  Bellini.  Bonizetti,  Rossini  aud  the  long 
line  of  Fr  nchtnen. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  ” Nibelungenring  ” 
is  in  certain  respects  a fairy  story,  and  there- 
fore let  us  admit  the  singing  dragou  and 
the. young  ladie*  in  the  aquarium  and  the 
pantomimic,  or  the  operatic  outfit.  Let  us  look 
at  the  human  side  of  Wagner’s  musical  dramas. 

Boes  not  lristan  roar  lustily  for  an  half-hour 
or  more  while  ha  is  supposed  to  be  dying? 
Boes  not  Siegfried,  after  he  has  received  a stab 
in  1 He  back,  indulge  him-elf  in  song,  as  any 
Italian  slaughtered  tenor?  Is  not  action 
often  delayed  that  the  orchestra  may 
have  time  to  gather  a collection  of 
■'leading-motives?  ” Bo  men  and  women  in 
real  life  siare  at  each  other  when  they  first 
meet  with  that  peculiar,  aggressive  and  long-  \ 
continued  stare  thai^Jiears  the  Wagner  hall- 


mark? Bo  people  when  they  are  hungry  and 
thirsty  sit  at  table  and  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but 
talk  by  the  yard  as  in  the  “ Walkuere?”  Que  - 
tion  after  question  could  be  put  that  would 
admit  of  no  answer  except  this:  Opera  is  an 
agreeable  or  a disagreeable  absurdity. 

# * 

Are  these  giants  and  dwarfs,  shabby  gods  and , 
scolding  goddesses,  men  and  women  who  wan- 
der about  with  spears  and  drugged  potions,  all 
of  them  terrible  chatterers,  more  heroic 
fieures  than  Kaoul,  Radames,  Bon  Jose",  the 
poor  Pagliacclo.  Rigoiettp.  William  Tell? 

Is  Bruennhlide  nearer  to  us  than  Fidelio,  Val- 
entine or  Carmen?  If  we  must  seek  our  interest 
in  mythology  why  not  return  to  the  nobly  se- 
vere operas  of  Gluck? 

* * 

1 think  that  the  victim  of  acute  Wagnerilia 
pardons  the  false  intonation  that  so  often  dis- 
tresses the  Philistine  and  the  Pariah  chiefly  be- 
cause it  gives  a rougher  edge  to  boisterous  pas- 
sages which  throw  him  into  frenzy. 

The  victim  has  acquired  the  belief  after  long 
study  of  Wagner  that  “ intellectuality, ” the 
one  desirable  thing  in  song,  goes  noccssarily 
with  false  intonation;  the  singer  is  so  busy 
thinking  the  part  that  no  bas  little  time  to  regard 
pitch  or  art.  An  upper  tone  bawled  raucously 
and  below  tho  true  pitch  so  affects  the  victim 
that  his  eves  start  as  though  he  were  subject 
to  opthalmic  goitre,  and  sweat  starts  from  his 
brow.  In  this  respect  I10  resembles  the  early 
Assyrians,  who  had  a passion  for  high  tones 
and  ear-shattering  music;  and  in  bas-relief 
Assyrian  women  pinch  their  throats  with  their 
hands  that  the  tones  may  be  shriller. 

Tho  victim  spoaks  learnedl v of  German  opera, 
and  by  this  moans  siir.pty  Wagner.  He  knows  j 
no  other  German  opora.  Weber,  Marscliner,  | 
Goldmark,  Beethoven,  the  Mozart  of  “Tho  ■ 
Magic  Flute,"  these  men  have  no  existence  j 
in  his  mind. 


accomplished  musical  editor  of  tho  t'all 
(Tall  Gaze6  e was  taken  lately  to  task  because 
la  mile  ..annerod  article  ho  did  not  approve 
|a  performance  of  Bach’s  Passion  Music  ac- 
t-ding- to  Matthew  by  the  Bach  Choir.  Tho 
I formauce  was  bad.  according  to  tho  testi- 
mony of  trustworthy  auditors.  Tho  article 
was  short;  it  was  sevefe  rather  by  insinua- 
tion than  by  direct  statement;  bore  is  a 
sample:  "Mr.  Stanford  isamost  excellent  mu- 
sician. a man  of  singular  musical  refinement 
and  clererness,  a man  of  delicate  musical  sym- 
pathies. and  of  occasional  musical  exquisite- 
liess;  but  is  he— well,  is  he?— quite  the  Ideal 
conductor  of  Bach’s  music?  ” Surely  this  would 
ho  considered  mild  if  it  appeared  in  a Boston 
newspaper. 

But  what  happened?  Messrs.  MacKonzIo, 
Grove.  Goldschmidt.  Parratt,  Parry  signed  an 
" emphatic  protest  in  the  name  of  Euglish 
music:”  they  abused  the  reviewer  as  though 
he  were  a pickpocket  and  a leper. 

Tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  made  reply,  and  struck 
out  gallantly  at  the  five  gentlemen.  Ilie 
editorial  article  began  with  the  fifth  verse  of 
the  third  chanter  of  Daniel.  Here  are  a few  ex- 
tracts from  the  sermon,  preached  right  well, 
and  they  are  of  local  application:  "'We  publish 
a striking  and  ebullient  letter,  written  over 
names  to  which  we  naturally  kneel,  and  de- 
manding the  very  particular  damnation  of  our 
Musical  Critic  * * * Now,  howstand  the  facts? 
A thing  is  done.  One  gentleman,  with  no  earthly 
reason  for  partiality,  thinks  it  badly  done.  Five 
other  gentlemen,  who  have  or  naturally  ought 
to  have  a proper  sympathetic  bias  for  tho 
thing,  think  it  well  done.  * * * A critic  is 
either  a competent  expert  or  he  is  one  of  the 
general  public.  In  either  case  his  criticism  is  | 
worth  having.  Be  he  the  expert,  he  says  his  ■ 
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say  expertly,  and.  should  lie  think  a thing 
damnable,  damns  it  handsomely,  or  should  else 
be  flung  from  the  door  of  any  self-respecting 
journal.  Unless,  indeed,  ‘ in  the  name  of  Eng 
lish  music.’  all  criticism  is  bad  that  is  not  just 
zush  of  praise  and  rolliug  of  logs.” 

Then  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  was  moved  to 
write  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  in  which  he  claimed  that  the  question 
at  issue  is  “ whether  a masterpiece  of  German 
music  was  or  was  not  well  conducted  by  an 
Irishman  last  Thursday,”  and,  therefore,  "gen- 
tlemen who  may  hereafter  rush  into  this  con- 
troversy ” are  asked  "not  to  mount  high  horses 
or  write  "in  the  name  of  English  music.'  ” 

*•  My  own  criticism,  which  I wrote  with  sincere  j 
regret.”  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "was  so  severe  that  it’, 
must  he  withheld  until  it  has  been  submitted  ] 
to  those  who  will  be  legally  responsible  for  its  j 
publication.” 

One  correspondent,  however,  praised  the  per- 
formance because  the  work  was  given  in  Ger-  ! 
man.  "and  so  the  delicacy  of  the  setting  was 
aot  lost,  as  when  a translation  is  t&ed.” 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  two  women 
were  heard  m a street  oar  saying  hard  things 
against  a critic  well-known  In  this  town.  "He’s 
a contemptible  creature,”  said  one;  "he  wrote 
an  article  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the 

let  that  my  friend  Miss sang  out  of 

lune.”  “Well,  she  did,  didn’t  she?”  was  the 
reply.  "Yes,  indeed;  it  was  something  dread- 
ful ; but  she’s  a nice  girl,  and  he  had  no  business 
to  write  as  he  did.” 

Philip  Hale. 

MK.  FATJR  AS  A HO\. 

It  was  said  of  late  that  there  would  be 
greater  interest  in  the  Symphony  concerts  if 
the  conductor,  Mr.  Pauri  were  a social 
lion,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  it  is  Mr. 
Paur’s  duty  to  art  to  be  prominent  at  teas, 
lunches,  dinners,  receptions  and  other  forms 
of  social  entertainments  or  functions.  In 
j other  words,  the  proposition  is  made  in  all 
! seriousness  that  excellence  as  a musician 
| must  be  supplemented  by  parlor-reputation; 
j that  the  dignity  of  the  office  depends  on  the 
, frequency  and  the  acceptance,  of  pasteboard 
invitations.  Unless  the  conductor  is  a rec- 
ognized factor  in  social  life,  the  orchestra 
will  have  no  “social  standing,”  and  It  will 
soon  be  unfashionable  to  attend  the  concerts. 

To  the  visitor  from  Mars  such  a musical 
condition  in  Boston  would  smack  of  opera 
bouite,  and  he  might  naturally  inquire  into 
j the  sincerity  of  the  cultivators  of  the  art. 

If  he  were  told  in  addition  that  the  purpose 
the  generous  founder  of  these  concerts 
as  to  give  at  a lew  price  orchestral  music 
irformed  by  au  excellent  orchestra  to  the 
usic-loving  people  of  Boston;  that  this  pur- 
Dse  had  been  of  late  years  thwarted 
y the  desire  of  many,  who  looked 

a the  concerts  as  an  opportunity 
>r  f/.shiouable  display,  to  raise 

te  price  of  the  tickets  to  an  extravagant 
eight;  toat  the  moment  a conductor  of 
jcknowledged  musical  ability  was  engaged, 
jiere  was  more  talk  concerning  his  habits 
^d  costume  than  his  musical  fitness  for  the 
i-on ; the  visitor  from  Mars  would  un- 
itedly shrug  his  shoulders,  but  not  offen- 
l’>  and  say  to  himself,  “ Bless  my  soul, 

I queer  people!” 

Iw  Mr.  Paur  has  a family.  He  has  a 
ant  home  in  Jamaica  Plain.  When  lie 
lough  with  the  exhausting  labor  of  re- 


hearsal, or  when  the  excitemont"df  a concert 
is  over,  l.e  is  glad  to  leave  the  town  behind 
him  and  rest  quietly  within  the  walls  oi  his 
own  dwelling-house.  Is  ho  a less  competent 
conductor  on  this  account?  Is  his  knowledge 
of  Beethoven,  Berlioz.  Brahms,  tho  less  be- 
cause ho  prefers  slippers  and  a pipe  to  the 
formality  of  evening  dress  and  the  fatigue 
of  forced  conversation? 

Mr.  Paur,  as  he  is,  appears  to  be  a more 

dignified  figuro  than  Mr.  Paur  as  ho  should 
be,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  lion- 
hunters.  Should  he  be  forced  to  play  the 
lion  and  roar,  he  would  be  often  in  parlous 
state.  Pitfalls  and  gins  would  he  prepared 
for  him.  His  roar  would  be  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented.  Young  composers  would 
find  him  fair  game  and  chase  him  under  the 
chandelier.  Before  the  season  were  over, 
the  hunters  would  long  for  a fresh  lion  and 
talk  of  a new  conductor. 

Now,  if  the  Symphony  concerts  really  de- 
pend on  the  social  success  of  the  conductor, 
the  sooner  they  are  abandoned  the  better 
for  musical  righteousness  in  this  city.  If 
these  concerts  have  only  gratified  a fleeting 
desire,  the  sooner  they  are  given  up  the 
better  for  art.  But  w.e  should  be  slow  to 
believe  that  the  organization  of  this  great 
institution,  which  is  indeed  an  honor  to  the 
town,  rests  on  such  flimsy  foundations. 

| The  members  of  the  Ideal  Club,  women  of 
of  London,  are  now  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  how  they  may  become  soldiers.  The 
most  serious  obstacle  appears  to  be  the 
proper  dress.  Some  wish  Knickerbockers 
with  a skirt;  and  others  insist  on  Knicker- 
bockers with  braid.  Until  this  point  is  set- 
tled there  will  be  no  enlistment.  ) 

It  is  claimed  by  a thoughtful  woman  that 
afternoon  teas  are  ruinous  to  the  health  of 
her  sex.  “Woman’s  instinct  of  politeness 
| is  stronger  than  her  instinct  of  self-preseva- 
tiom  and  she  not  only  makes  bad  tea,  but 
drinks  it  when  it  is  offered  to  her,  like  a 
martyr.”  This  sounds  as  though  it  were 
written  by  a man. 

A conservator  has  been  appointed  for  an 
inhabitant  of  Cook  County,  III,,  0n  the  1 
ground  that  he  is  an  “excessively  idle  man  ” ^ 
ft  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  precise 
duties  of  such  a guardian.  Can  he  compel 
his  ward  to  work,  or  is  he  himself  obliged  to 
support  him? 


1 So  Paderewski  is  to  visit  us  again.  Will 
; the  acute  hysteria  that  attacked  so  many  in 
the  audiences  of  the  last  season  be  again 
aroused  at  each  recital?  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  next  season  will  be  his  “last 
farewell.” 


Poor  Adam!  Centuries  have  rolled  by 
' since  he  shifted  his  burden  on  Eve’s  shoul- 
ders, and  he  yet  points  a moral  in  open  court. 

A Southern  journal  has  an  editorial  on 
“the  intestine  war  in  our  midst.”  Evi- 
dently a case  of  orthographical  appendicitis. 

A correspondent  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  sug- 
gests that  the  “ Ships  that  pass  in  the 
Night”  are  generally  schooners. 

A London  court  has  been  discussing  seri- 
ously the  question  whether  a caged  lion  is  a 
domestic  animal. 

Divorce  dinners  are  now  in  fashion  at 
Paris.  Chicago  papers  please  copy. 


The  Chicago  .Record  has  an  essay  on  “The 
Man  who  Goes  Shopping.”  The  man  who 
goes  shopping  is  generally  a victim  of  duress 
worthy  of  being  cited  in  “The  Dictionary  of  j 
Extreme  Cruelties.” 


Yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
i of  a woman  whose  works  are  still  preserved 
: and  whose  name  is  familiar  to  thousands,. 
1 She  knew  the  men  and  the  women  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  after  her  escape  from 
France  she  modeled  the  beautiful  face  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  as  well  as  the  horrid 
' mask  of  Marat.  In  a Paris  prison  she 
was  intimate  with  the  Beauharnais  and 
Hortense.  To  many  she  was  only  a purveyor 
of  grotesque  amusement,  and  yet  she  is  im- 
mortal. Horace  boasted  that  he  had  reared 
a monument  more  enduring  than  brass.  The 
glory  oi  Madame  Tuss|lpd  is  preserved  in 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 


“The  Maid  of  Plymouth”  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre, 


An  Excellent  Opportunity  Lost  or 
Thrown  Away. 

Hie  popularity  of  the  Bovtonians  was  shown 
aqain  last  ovoning  at  tho  Tremont  Theatre. 
Each  of  the  leading-  members  was  applauded 
heartily  at  his  or  her  entrance,  and  there  were 
many  expressions  of  goodwill  throughout  the 
evening.  The  most  substantial  ovidenco  of 
Personal  populnriiy,  however,  was  tho  fact  that 
the  audience,  for  tho  most  part,  stayed  in  the 
theatre  until  the  final  going ''0wn  of  the  cur- 
tain. If  the  comedians  had  been  strangers  in 
Boston  the  operetta  would  not,  in  any  lifieli- 
hood,  have  met  with  such  favor. 

T iie  Maid  of  Plymouth,”  a comic  opera,  text 
by  Mr.  Clay  M.  Greene  and  music  by  Mr.  T 
Pearsal  Thorne,  was  produced  in  Chicago  Nov. 

>mf  know  whether  this  was  the 
ti  * nv°  inc,i°n.  The  operetta  was  first  sung  in 
New  vork.jan,  15  of  this  ya.r.  Last  evening 
saw  the  first  production  m Boston.  Mr.  Studlev 
was  'lie  couductor.  The  cast  was  as  follows- 

The  Elder u 



Ilobomok  X kdgar  Temple 

PrtSSSS™* "•  jeisie 

lAmI  pr,Y,iL Bertha  Waltzlnger  ! 

,“e  ^“'Jence Josephine  Bartlett 

story  is  tbo,  first  that  l-as  laken  the 

story  of  Standjsli,  Alden  and  Priscilla  ss  a 

John<TtlWlf0ri'he  ll.brett0°I  an  operetta.  Mr. 

Wheelwright  wrote  a libretto  on  this 
ow.vf  ^Tvf1'6-  n,UKin  ot  Mr.  Timothy  Adsk 
SVp®,  1 • auu.Mr-  surrotte  wrote  an  opera  entitled 

neighborhood  1 “ kn°W“  favorably  this 

MjV  Greene,  however,  is  the  first  who  has  in 

thP  /"r,z?d  ln  a cheap>  dul1  manner 

the  simple,  charming  story. 

.vMi1  pl,ead  i"  excuse  that  he  had  no  other 
l0?mVst’.  “»d  he.  therefore,  wrote 
! wrVt,!f,  eiT  a,  burlesau«-  It  is  true  that  he  has 
AU  K611  a burlesque.  It  is  also  true  that  be  has 
not  been  amming. 

Ii.ny  tho  mtenuons  of  the  librettist,  Miles 
r,,a2  i h Wasian  e™Dty  braggart,  and.  though 
(rude  iu  speech  a firm  believer  in  the  irresLli-  1 
ifo,w»rder  of  hi3  attractions:  Priscilla  was  a 
'forward  mmx;  the  Elder  was,  well. 

abea  ‘"tUo  a word  — Mr.  Barn- 

I more  or  1 1.  rwomen  . of  Plymouth  were 
them.fr  I • ,of  ,a  cantlnK  lot.  ready  to  throw 
ilia^nh.VV  1.n  th“,  arm"  ,of  a,iy  hashing  blades 
might  descend  on  the  coast.  Impossible 
,\aiU  '"’/I1!2  ou  intimate  lorrns  with  :hn 
English  settlers,  and  English  boatmen  wore  tho 
picturesque  costumes  of  Neapolitan  fishes. 

Aow,  if  tnu  is  all  simply  a burlesque,  the  af- 
resolves  it-el.f  into  a question  of 
taste,  .some  may  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a sober 
?oW0r,ePtraVi"er  0!,Wvcill'fe.  Luther  and  Savona- 
f°‘a  1 a 6 thought  ot  a girl’s  stock- 
ings and  peltnpnats  and  indulging  in 
Ahhi'f^l3  .allusions  to  Westminster 
Albev,  and  using  th-  cheap  sling  of  to-dav. 
-ome  might  also  delight  in  a burlesque  Valley 
forge,  with  a com  c Gen.  Washington,  or  in 
some  operetta  of  the  Civil  War.  with  Lincoln 
r “tau ton  m a double  song  and  dance. 

Eet  tho  question  of  taste  be  waived.  The  next 
question  is  this;  Is  this  farrago  of  nonsense 
amusing.  Again,  is  the  story,  such  as  it  is. well 
constructed  and  well  told? 

j ,'.is  IV'10  there  is  a plot,  which,  though 
sadly  diluted  in  the  second  act — there  are  only 
j two  acts  does  not  entirely  disappear.  But  tho 
librettist  lost  the  one  great  point  of  the  story 
viz.,  tno  wooing  of  Priscilla.  John  Alden  in  ills 
pr<t  act  pleads  iu  a few  spoken  words  the  cause 
of  blandish,  who  is  refused  then  and  there.  Not  ' 
unit!  the  middle  of  the  second  act  does  Priscilla 
utter  the  famous.  "Wltv  don’t  you  speak  for 
yourself  John,  ’ which  she  then  sings, 
although  htile  or  nothing  has  then  been 
said  concerning  the  suit  of  Blandish* 
Even  til  an  ordinary  comic  operetta  there  is 
usually  some . sentiment,  cheap  stuff  though  l't 
may  he.  Hore  is  one  of  the  few  romantic  sto- 
nes ot  earlv  Pilgrim  days.  Here  is  ail  opportu- 
nity for  a charming  situation  and  a moving, 
or,  u you  please,  a delicately  humorous  love 
auct  But  the  librettist  apparently  thought  the 
pranks  ot  the  Elder  and  the  impossible  Indians 
more  worthy  of  careful,  tender  treatment. 

ihe  action  drags,  dho  dialogue  is  not  with- 
out. good  lines,  but  they  are  lew  and  far  be- 
I t)reJ31'- , 1 ho  lyrl0s  have  at  times  a jingle,  mod- 
eled cltwely  alter  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 

1 Hobomoic,  the  Indian,  is  our  old  triend  from 
ihe  Princess  'iota”  Though  tho  original 
slory  is  romantic,  the  libretto  is  utterly  without 
romantic  iuterest. 

«►  * 

Nor  need  there  be  many  words  written  now 
i concerning  the  music  of  this  operetta.  Tho 
, luties  ate  for  the  most  part  of  ihe  cheapest 
order,  without  distinction  of  any  kind.  They 
, sound  asthough  some  young  man  who  was  fond 
ot  music  had  nicked  them  out  on  a piano.  Oc- 
caMoually  there  is  an  .amiable  jing’c,  but  tho 
- tunes  and  their  accompanying  Harmonies  are 
ot  tho  simplest,  baldest  order.  Ihere  is  a 
simplicity  that  is  sublimo;  this  is  the  simplicity 
ot  art.  1 here  is  also  a simplicity  that  is  jejune 
and  this  is  t he  simplicity  or  Mr.  Thorne.  Tho 
song  sung  by  Mrs.  Davis  in  the  second  act, 

| although  of  tho  sentimental,  sheet-music  salon 
[ order,  gave  comparative  pleasure,  but.  was  this 
song  interpolated,  or  was  it  me  unaided  handi- 
work of  Mr.  ihortie? 

(’  Whatever  pleasure  i w*as  afforded  last  evening 

*o  Kne?tn'alytoV'.00-for,s  of  member. 

, ?f ‘V®,1*1 0,lolllan.'=-  I hey  were  all  earnest  and 
anxious  in  their . endeavors  to  please.  Mrs 
Davis.  Mis;  Unltzinger,  Messrs.  Cowles.  Carnal 
nee  and  brotliingham  are  great  favorites  here 
and  they  were  encouraged  by  the  audience  in 
&\l’eft",nnr’56  r>ot-j  tbeir  respective  tasks. 

Mi-s  Margaret  Reid  pang  acceptably  her 
artles;  duties,  and  when  she  was  not 

engaged  in  singing,  she  was  agreeable  to  look 
Mena  Cleary  is  a pretty,  gracelul 
c ri.  will,  a tendency  to  sin.  above  the  true 
pivch.  Mr.  lempte  had  a thankless  part,  and 
'Sorts  n0t  ma^e  more  grateful  by  his  vocal 

. The  operetta  Is  mounted  attractively.  Such 
is  the  popularity  of  tire  company  that  ttia 
operetta  will  undoubtedly  piece  ’a„“f  r‘La 

. friends  of  the  singers. 


.hi  Boal 
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omo  protest  ag  “■>  ^ of  the 

t stories  by  '1  i.ouut?  stfifrity  ami  doubt 
whether  such  men  and  women  as  the  suffer-  | 
?rs  in  his  tales  ever  lived.  Yesterday,  but  | 
the  yesterday  of  171T.  a man  named  Kichard  i 
3uinn§S  died  in  England,  llo  loved 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  and  she  favored  | 
him,  but  for  “prudential  reasons”  the 
courtship  lasted  lt>  years.  Gfiinnet  be- 
pm,  to  grow  nervous,  and,  as  he 

felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  im- 

plored his  love  to  marry  him.  Perhaps 
from  strange  coquetry,  perhaps  from  a mere 
whim,  she  put  him  off  for  six  months.  And 
the  poor  man  sighed  and  said  unto  her,  1 Ah ! 
madam,  six  months  now  are  as  much  as  six- 
teen years  have  been ; you  put  it  off  now,  and 
Sod  will  do  it  forever.”  He  then  went  into 
the  country,  made  a will  in  which  ho  left  his 
sweet  plague  £000  a year,  and  died  within 
the  six  months.  A boob  by  him,  entitled 
“An  Essay  on  the  Mischief  of  Giving  For- 
[ tunes  w ith  Women  in  Marriage,”  appeared 
10  years  later. 

Now  mark  the  fate  of  the  procrastinating 
woman.  The  brother  of  Guinuet  suppressed 
the  will  and  assailed  her  reputation.  She 
finally  compromised  for  £400.  Half  of  it  she 
only  secured  by  going  from  court  to  court. 
She  endured  for  several  years  great  personal 
misery  “from  a chicken  bone,  swallowed  in- 
advertently.” She  sold  letters  written  by 
Alexander  Pope,  who  thereafter  hated  her. 
And  she  died  in  wretched  circumstances. 

I Surely  Guiunet  and  Mrs.  Thomas  might 
have  lived  in  the  Wessex  described  by 
Hardy. 


/ 3 | H 

Curfew  will  ring  to-night,  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  that  the  peal  of  “Grandsire 
Doubles ’’will  be  heard  this  evening  near 
Christ  Church.  But,  stay,  is  not  “Doubles” 
synonymous  with  “grandsires,”  peals  on 
sets  of  live  bells? 

Your  “giandsire”  is  no  extraordinary  feat. 
When  William  Chapman  died  in  1817— lie 
was  an  old  and  famous  English  linger— the 
society  of  Bromley  Youths  honored  his  mem- 
ory by  “performing  a complete  peal  of  Grand- 
sire  Triples,  w hich  is  5040  changes,  with  the 
bells  muffled.”  This  dumb  peal  was  com- 
pleted in  3 hours  and  6 minutes.  Then 
there  is  the  glory  of  the  Bob-royal  (10  bells) 
jtnd  the  ineffable  splendor  of  the  Bob-maxi- 
is  on  12  bells. 

[is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ringers  at  Christ 
Ircii  will  bear  in  mind  the  advice  given  in 
lavis  Campanalogia:”  “Avoid  all  un- 
Xful  gestures,  and  unseemly  grimaces, 
Ih,  to  the  judicious  eye,  are  both  disa- 
Irble  and  highly  censurable.”  And  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
lood  will  not  ring  modern  changes  on  the 
^French  epigram  against  ringers,  which, 
Englished,  ruus  as  follows: 

M Persecutors  of  mankind 
Who  ring  without  mercy. 

Would  the  ropci  were  round  your  necks 
Instead  of  in  your  hands!” 

This  epigram,  by  the  way,  is  not  witty, 
hut  it  Ut  sincere. 

The  congregation  and  the  neighbors  should 
he  reminded  of  the  rare  opportunity  now  pre- 
sented them  for  the  practice  of  chalcomancy. 
Questions  mav  be  "asked  inside  of  the  bell, 

! and  the  metallic  murmurs  will  he  an  oracle  to 
•lie  experienced.  Bells  heard  in  a dream  tell 
■vjmroaching  accident;  if  there  is  a peal, 
slander;  a tolling  bell  tells  of 
th.  Birds  of  night  flying  about  the 
lighted  by  a flickering  moon  presage  sac- 
religious  theft,  or  the  death  of  the  parson.  For 
other  uses  of  bells  see’any  respectable  work 
on  Campanology,  particularly  the  book  by 
Blavignac. 

To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin.  Perhaps  nothing  in 
his  life  equaled  his  philosophic  departure. 
Riding  in  his  carriage  lie  felt  himself  a prey 
to  death.  His  servant  helped  him  into  a cot- 
tage, and  Darwin  said  to  a woman  whom  he 
found  there,  “ Did  you  ever  see  a man  die?” 
'o,  sir.”  “ Then  now  you  may.” 

>*«utinouncement  that  the  chimes  of 
'.•trr.  dge  rang  out  familiar  tunes  during 
*T~j^7inon!es  attending  the  funeral  of 
^^•lualey  Field  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
were  not  hung  there  without  serious 
xiui&on  on  the  part  of  the.  people  of  I 
‘ear«'ide.  And  thereby  hangs  a long  and 
i/n.  ir  tale. 

— 

Henry  Somerset  and  the  proud 
ol  Oscar  Wilde  think  that  “women  I 
Hits  and  benefactors  should  secure  from  j 
•frown  honorific  distinctions.”  Fie,  fie,  | 
Is  I Is  not  virtue  its  own  reward? 

t is  said  that  Coxey's  army  spent  one  day 
having  and  washing.”  And  so  that  which  i 
incredible  enters  into  the  i 
jriarcli  even  before  it  is  coin- 


Many  will  mftpfcpthe  departure  from  Bos- 
ton of  Lieut.  II.  -Egg-Hawthorne.  who  now 
leaves  the  Institute  of  Technology  at  his  own 
request,  “on  account  of  the  treatment  he 
lias  been  subjected  to  at  the  hands  of  the 
students.”  And,  pray,  what  was  this  treat- 
ment ? For  Lieut.  Hawthorne  is  an  affable 
and  courteous  gentleman. 


What  was  Theodore  Thomas  doing  here 
lately  ? Is  it  true  that  he  is  playing  Barkis 
Rnd  is  only  awaiting  a Macedonian  call  from 
Mr.  Higginson  ? 

Mr.  John  H.  Barnes,  now  playing  here  in 
“The  Prodigal  Daughter”  at  the  Columbia, 
is  the  author  of  an  interesting  article  on 
Samuel,  Phelps  in  Kate  Field’s  Washington 
of  the  llth. 
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THE  ZERRAHN  TESTIMONIAL. 

Let  us  co:  sider  for  a moment  the  remarkable 
career  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerralm.  Born  July  28,  182(1, 
at  Malchow,  in  Mocnlenbunr,  he  studied  music 
at  Ro-tocK,  Haunoror  and  Berlin.  Ihe  year 
1S4S  in  Europe  was  one  of  political  storms, 
i here  was  a widespread  Ionising  lor  democraov, 
for  an  ideal  government.  Many  looked  toward 
America,  and  came  here  of  their  own  hen  will. 
Olliers  tied  their  country  to  avoid  imprison- 
ment. Certain  young  musicians,  friends  in  Ber- 
lin. believed  the  United  States  to  be  an  uu 
worked  field,  and  that  they  could  also  breathe 
a freer  air  across  the  Atlantic.  1 hey  formed  a 
soc  oiy  known  as  the  Gertnanian  Orchestra,  and 
in  October,  1848.  they  gave  their  first  concert 
in  New  Yor«.  Of  this  orchestra  Mr.  Zerralm 
was  the  first  flutist.  This  Germania  aiusical 
Society,  to  give  it  the  proper  title,  it-  g >n  io  visit 
Bo*ton  m the  spring  of  1849.  After  it  gave  con- 
certs in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Uniled  Slates,  the 
unionof  these  young  men.  commuuistsin  a pure 
sense,  was  broken  finally  in  1854. 

In  1854  Mr.  Carl  Bergmann,  the  conductor  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn,  resigned,  and  on  his 
recommendation  Mr.  Zerralm  was  made  con 
ductor.  The  first  reiiearsa  under  Mr.  Zerrahn 
was  in  Bumstead  Hall,  sept.  24.  1854.  Tno  first 
coucert  under  his  direction  was  Dec.  3.1854, 
when  “Elijah”  was  given.  In  that  perform- 
ance Mr.  Aiken  was  the  Elijah  ; Mr.  Arthurson, 
an  English  tenor;  Miis  riazeltme,  soprano;  Miss 
Twichell,  alto;  Miss  hill,  as  the  Widow,  were 
the  otner  singers.  The  coucert  began  at  7 
o’clock.  E tch  ticket  cow  50  cents.  The  Journal 
of  Dec.  4.  1854.  in  a review  ot  the  performance 
spoke  as  iollows:  “Last  evening  one  of  the 
severest  storms  which  we  ever  experienced  aid 
not  deter  some  2000  people  from  attending  at 
the  Music  Hall  to  listen  to  the  performance  of 
‘Eiijah.’  * 1 * Of  Mr.  Zerrahn  as  con- 
ductor. we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  In  our 
opinion  he  is  the  best  conductor  oi  oratorio  we 
have  ever  had.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  never  sung  so  well  as 
iast  evening.  Tnere  was  a promptness,  a 
vitality,  attention  to  expression.  and 

everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a splendid 
choral  Performance.  which  we  have  never  be- 
fore witnessed  in  the  singing  ol  (his  society. 
Mr.  Zerrahn  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  ot  the  music,  and  there  was 
magnetism,  energy  and  lile  in  every  motion.” 

The  history  ot  Mr.  Zerrahn’s  car>  er  since 
1864  is  the  history  of  the  Handel  and  Havdn. 
which  has  been  told  in  an  interesting  Tolumc 
by  Messrs,  C.  C.  Perkins  and  John  S.  Dwight, 
in  this  volume  are  many  tributes  to  the 
esteemed . leader,  but  none  perhaps  is  more 
appreciative  than  this  parag.-auu  written  by 
Mr.  Dvvgbt  concerning  the  first  year  of  ser- 
vice: “A  well-trained  music  an,  quick  to 
recognize  short  comings,  but  at  the 

same  time  tully  conscious  that  some 
of  these  must  be  overlooked  in 

order  to  gain  the  maximum  of  attainment  pos- 
sible from  a body  of  amateur  singers,  brought 
together  at  weekly  intervals  during  a portion 
of  the  year;  with  eminently  good  judgment  as 
to  what  he  could  command;  with  unfailing 
patience  and  good  humor,  and  many  pouuiar 
qualities,  Zerrahn  soon  won  and  has  always 
kept  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  chorus, 
whoso  members  Will  bear  from  him  a sudden 
and  somelimes  sharp  rebuke,  or  a playful  bit  of 
sarcastic  comment,  which  from  any  one  el-e 
would  rouse  their  opposition  and  generate  ill 
feeling.” 

It  would  he  a pleasant  task’ to  speak  of  Mr. 
Zerrahn’*  multifarious  musical  labors  here  in 
Boston  and  throughout  New  England.  Way 
back  in  1854  tie  was  conductor  of  he  Orches- 
tral Union,  which  gave  weekly  afternoon  con- 
certs. Many  remember  his  laithful  work  as 
t conductor  of  the  oariv  Philharmonic  and  the 
harvard  Musical  Association  concert  s As  con- 
1 ductor  in  New  England  towns,  and  even  with- 
iout  New  England,  at  festivals  or  on  other  gala' 
"occasions  he  lias  won  the  respect  and  affection 
of  singers  and  audiences,  and  lie  has  been  a 
mighty  instrument  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
music,  both  choral  and  instrumental.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  his  continual  service  as  conductor 
of  one  socieiy  Ipr  40  years  lias  been  often  if 
ever  equaled.  / 

» 
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1 i»  not  snrpv'sinT  then  that  Music  Hall  was 

crowded  last  cv'-dine  with  the  friends  and  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Zerrahn.  “Kviali”  was  sung, 
with  the  a -istance  of  Miss  .Inch.  Mr«.  Brad, 
bury,  Miss  Edmund  . Miss  Little,  Messrs.  (ioorire 
J.  Parker.  George  YV.  Want.  Max  Heinrich  and 
if.  M.  Babcock. 

The  orchestra  was  made  up  of  nvmbors  of 
the  riymnhon v orchestra,  wiih  Mr.  Kneisel  as 
conc-rt  master.  Mr.  Lang  was  tile  organist. 
Mr.  Zerrahn  on  his  entrance  was  greeted  on- 
thusiat'cilly.  The  nudlo’co  stood,  and 
orchestral  honors  worn  paid  him.  There  was 
h oirty  applause  i hrnughout  i ho  evening. 

Beloro  the  performance  the  officer  . chorus 
and  a few  friends  mo  in  Kumsiend  Hall  end 
Col  A.  Parker  Browne,  ihe  President  of  the 
society,  pres,  n'od  Mr,  Zerrahn  with  a hand- 
some gold  medal  set  in  diamond*  and  suiiably 
inscribed. 

Mr.  Zernlin  this  summer  will  visit  Germany. 
May  ho  have  a pleasant  journey  and  a rate  re- 
turn to  the  city  where  lie  is  appreciated  and  be- 
loved. 


They  are  saying  dreadful  things  in  New 
York  about  Mr.  Paur.  Mr.  Henderson  of  the 
Times  regards  him  as  merely  “ the  personifi- 
cation of  respectability.”  Tills  atrocious 
charge  is  repeated  by  the  Musical  Courier, 
which  gives  as  news  that  “Col.  Higginson 
has  grown  very  tired  of  his  new  man.”  Now 
as  Mr.  Higginson  is  known  to  the  newspaper 
men  of  Boston  as  singularly,  yea,  aggres- 
sively uncommunicative,  it  is  probable  that 
he  goes  to  New  York  and  delivers  himself 
there  of  his  harrowing  secret.  Furthermore 
the  Courier  states  that  “New  York  will  not 
have  Emil  Paul1.  Mr.  Paur  must  go.”  But, 
Incredible  fact,  Mr.  Paur  continues  to  falsity 
all  these  reports  by  attending  to  his  musical 
work  and  maintaining  pleasant  relations 
with  the  man  whom  lie  so  bores.  lie  is  liv- 
ing brazenly  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and  ho  has 
the  shameless  audacity  to  announce  two 
piano  recitals  in  which  the  partner  of  his 
guilt  will  appear.  Ought  not  the  police  to 

interfere? 

This  is  the  festival  of  Alphege,  a saint  in 
the  Church  of  England  calendar.  He  is 
otherwise  known  as  Elphegc,  or  Aelflieali. 
He  is  mentioned  here,  not  on  account  of  his 
heroic  defence  against  the  Danes,  not  on 
account  of  his  death,  described  so  graphically 
by  Dickens,  but  because  a legend  associated 
with  him  is  a variation  of  an  incident  in  the 
Tannhaeuser  myth.  “After  liis  death  an 
old  rotten  stake  was  driven  into  his  body, 
and  those  who  drove  it  said,  that  if  on  the 
morrow  the  stake  was  green  and  bore  leaves 
they  would  believe;  whereupon  the  stake 
flourished  and  the  drivers  thereof  repented 
as  they  said  they  would.” 

The  discussion  concerning  foul  contagion 
in  the  communion  cup  is  characteristic  of 
this  analytical,  microbe-fearing  age.  One 
clergyman  believes  in  each  communicant 
having  a cup,  as  “every  idea  of  delicacy  and 
good  breeding  is  in  accord  with  this  idea,” 
which  remark  leads  one  to  deplore  the 
wretched  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  etiquette 
displayed  by  thousands  of  Christians,  dead 
and  living.  In  darker  days  horrible  ven- 
geance used  the  sacrament  as  an  instrument. 
It  was  believed  that  Ilenry  VII.  of  Luxem- 
bourg was  poisoned  by  receiving  the  host 
from  the  hands  of  a monk  corrupted  by  the 
Florentines.  So  it  was  believed  that  the 
sister  of  Clovis  I.  drank  death  at  communion. 
And  these  were,  not  the  only  instances. 

To  descend  to  worldly  things,  must  loving- 
cups  be  feared  as  pestilential?  Must  the 
sweet  and  tender  ceremony- at  Papyrus  din- 
ners be  abandoned?  Perish  the  thought! 

Here  is  luxury  in  dentistry.  There  are 
women  who  enhance  their  natural  charms  by 
the  insertion  in  each  of  the  upper  middle 
front  teeth  of  a white  and  sparkling  dia- 
mond. They  laugh  freely,  and,  indeed,  in 
conversation  or  at  the  theatre,  are  most 
easily  amused.  In  the  20th  century  adver- 
tisements ot  dentifrice  will,  no  doubt,  read  as 
follows:  “ This  dentifrice,  indorsed  by  lead- 
ing dentists  and  members  of  society,  imparts 
polisli  and  glitter,  so  that  the  user  will  be 
spared  the  necessity  and  the  expense  of  dia- 
mond setting.” 


't  ( 


There  is  a pleasing  catholicity  in  the  man-  u 
agement  of  Boston  Music  Hall.  Night  be-  J 
fore  last  Mr.  Joe  Walcott  knocked  out  Mr.  9 
Tom  Tracey,  the  champion  Australian  wel-  ' 
ter- weight  so  that  ho  was  “done,”  and  to- 
night Mr.  Emil  Paur  will  have  a lively  set-to 
with  Johannes  Brahms,  the  heavy-weight  of 
Vienna.  Betting  on  the  coming  match  is 
pretty  even.  Slight  odds  are  offered  by  cer- 
lain  musical  sports  on  Brahms  on  account  of 
his  capacity  to  receive  punishment. 

The  maidens  of  several  neighboring  towns 
have  served  the  purposes  of  librettists  of 
operetta.  The  Maid  of  Salem  appeared  in 
“Puritania.”  “The  Maid  of  Plymouth”  is 
now  at  the  Tremont  Theatre.  The  maid  of 
Gloucester  as  yet,  it  is  true,  is  only  the  hero- 
ine of  poetry,  hut  undoubtedly  she  will  be 
set  to  music.  Where  is  “The  Maid  of  Mar- 
blehead,” an  operetta,  dialogue  by  Win.  M. 
Browne,  lyrics  by  Arthur  Many  and  music 
by  Edgar  Newcomb?  The  work  is  said  to  be 
’ fresh  and  delightful.  There  is  desire  to  see 
and  hear  it.  Why  is  it  not  produced? 

This  failure  of  diaries  L.  Webster  & Co. 
is  not  one  of  Mark  Twain’s  best  jokes. 


The  news  from  New  York  is  that  Mrs. 
Calv<!  does  not  like  Mrs.  Eames-Story  and 
that  Mrs.  Story  has  said  mean  things  about 
Mrs.  Calvd  and  that  Mr.  J.  de  Reszkeby  “in- 
fluence and  firmness”  prevented  the  latter 
from  slapping  the  face  of  the  former  in 
“Carmen,”  as  such  action  would  have 
“spoiled  the  artistic  effect  of  the  perform- 
ance.” Meanwhile  the  opera  goes  right  on 
In  New  York,  and  money  is  taken  at  the 
door. 


pause 

_ den— reflect; 

nave  a family,  no  doubt;  children  wait- 
jf,  tor  you  nt  home !" 

( Dejected  Stranger— “Ye?,  sir:  but  my  wife 
is  cleaning  house!’’ — [Puck. 

A flageolet  playor  In  Marlborough’  Street 
yesterday,  tooting  to  neither  man,  woman, 
child  nor  nursery  maid,  was  a study  in  lone- 
liness. 

Justice  Flnnerly  proposes  to  be  a modern 
Hercules.  If  he  carries  out  his  plans  Coney 
Island  will  be  free  lront  fakirs,  crooks,  “ob- 
jectionable exhibitions,”  gambling,  and  more 
than  all  this,  “proper  restrictions  will  he 
placed  on  hotels.”  Cleansing  the  Augean 
stnble  was  in  comparison  a light  and  joyful 

task. 

The  Mothers’  Club  of  Milwaukee  has 
studied  child  life  for  eight  years  from  the 
bathtub  to  psychology,  and  now  “ university 
men  ” have  lectured  before  the  members  on 
“puzzling  moral  problems.  ’ It  is'  a pity  that 
the  babies  cannot  organize,  and  study  the 
habits  of  mothers. 
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Is  not  modern  literature  as  represented  by 
Zola,  Ibsen,  and  the  average  modern  English 
novel,  an  expansion  of  the  idea  of  the  poet 
sung  by  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier:  “ Wot’s  the 

good  of  anythink?  Why.  nuffink.” 

That  Baron  Itotshchild  won  the  first  prize 
of  100,000  francs  in  the  Marseilles  Municipal 
Lottery  is  another  corroboration  of  the  old 
saw,  “Them  that  has,  gits.” 

Mr.  Durant  of  New  Haven,  who  was 
brought  up  before  the  City  Court  there  on 
the  charge  of  being  a spectator  at  the  prize 
fight  encouraged  and  patronized  by  Yale 
students,  sheltered  himself  behind  the  segis 
of  the  press,  and  was  released.  There  are 
amenities  in  the  life  of  a reporter. 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor’s  first  novel  is  said 
to  be  characterized  by  an  exciting  plot,  brill- 
iant style,  and  a deep  insight  into  character. 
Here  is  a sample: 

"Jupiter,  the  magnificent  placet,  with  a di- 
ameter of  86,500  miles,  having  119  times  the 
surface  and  1300  times  the  volume  of  the  earth, 
lay  beneath  them.” 


The  accomplished  editor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  program  books  stated  last  week 
that  the  first  performance  of  Mendelsshon’s 
“ Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ” was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lang  in  Music  Hall,  April 
23, 1864.  This  statement  is  not  true.  The 
music  was  given  with  the  play  in  theatres  of 
Boston  before  that  date. 
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The  Piano  Recital  of  Mr.  B.  L. 

Whelpiey  Yesterday  Afternoon— The 
I Concert  by  Messrs.  Heinrich  and 
Whiting  in  Steinert  Hal!. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Whelpiey  gave  a piano  reciial  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Bumstead  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Variations,  on  a theme  by  Paganini Brahms 

Polonaise  Fantasie;  od.  61 

*•  llark,  Hark  the  I-ark  ” 

•'Thou  Art  the  Best”  I 

Forest  Elves Schytte 

111  the  Troika Tschalkowsky 

Ballade,  In  E minor Keinecke 

leussian  Fantasie Napravnik 

Mr.  Whelpiey  is  lu  the  first  place  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  choice  of  a program  that  ; 
was  unconventional  and  not  too  long. 

While  ali  the  numbers  were  not  o£  equal  and 
deep  interest,  they  wero  nevertheless  ail  worth 
a hearing. 

As  a pianist,  Mr.  Whelpiey  may  be  ranked 
justly  among  tne  first  of  the  younger  men  of 
this  city.  His  claying  is  characterized  by  care- 
fulness and  quiet  laste  rather  than  by  any  dis- 
play of  marked  temperament.  He  is  particular 
in  his  drawing:  and  when  he  comes  to  color,  he 
prefers  sober  to  gorgeous  hues.  Not  that 
his  performance  yesterday  was  without  occa- 
sion-,! brilliancy.  In  the  fantasie  by  Napravnik. 
his  technique  was  shown  to  advantage,  and  in  ! 
pure  finger  work  ho  often  gave  pleasure  by  | 
clearness  and  modesty.  On  the  other  hand, 
occaslonaliv.  theie  were  muddy  moments,  as  in  j 
one  of  the  variations*  by  Brahms,  and  in  tho 
first  of  the  arraignments  by  Liszt.  Particularly  ; 
pleasing,  as  played  by  Mr.  Whelpiey  yesterday.  ! 
wore  the  pieces  by  Schytte  and  Tscliaikowskv.  I 
The  pianist  was  recalled  aftor  the  academic  j 
ballade  by  Keinecke. 

Tho  Russian  fantasieby  Napravnik  is  perhaps 
more  entertaining  when  it  is  played  with 
orchestra.  Arrangements  of  orchostral  parts 
for  a second  piano  are  drear7  things,  dampen- 
ing the  ardor  of  solo  player,  second  player  and 
hearer.  The,  fantasie  opens  with  a folk  song 
A hat  was  sung  here  by.  the  Lineff  choir  of  Hu>- 
sian  singers  anil  is  treated  by  Mr.  I.oeffier  in  his 
rextet.  Then  follow  tunes  supposedly  grave 
and  gay,  and  one  is  about  as  melancholy  as  the 
other.  The  second  piano  part  was  played  by 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. ___ 

THE  HEINRICH -WHITING  CONCERT. 

A very  interesting  concert  was  given  in 
Steinert  Hall  last  evening  by  Mr.  Max  Heinrich 
nasjud  Mr.  Arthur  Wbiiimr.  with  the  assistance  of 
piintjr.  Otto  Roth.  The  program  was  made  up  of 
•tea.  ;elve  songs  by  Jensen,  on.  40,  and  seven 
lerS'wodish  dances  for  piano  and  violin,  O".  63, 
by  Max  Bruch.  Both  songs  and  duos  were  heard 
in  public  for  the  first  time  in  this  citv. 

'1  lie  sot  of  songs  bears  the  titlo  " Uaudoamus” 
ihe  poems  b-ing  writien  by  Joseph  Vic;or- 
ScheftVl.  Jensen’s  settings  ol  these  vividly 
descriptive  drinking  songs  are  wondcriully  fine 
and  characteristic,  and  Mr.  Heinrich  is  just  the 
iinver  to  sing  them.  He  rendered  them  with 
, unflagging  zeal,  and  with  an  artistic  apprecia- 
tion that  was  quickly  recognized  and  heartilv 
Acknowledged  by  bis  audience. 

I Mr.  Whiting’s  playing  of  the  elaborate  and 
ramatic  D ano  parts  was  wholly  admiraDle. 
’.no  rarely  bears  such  finished  accompanying. 
|Tbo  Bruch  pieces  also  received  deiigutlul 
tmenf.  /Mr  Roth  played  with  much  ox- 
ion  aii/1  brilliancy. and  Mr.  Uhiilng’splay- 
T that  could  no  desire' 


That  Mr.  Zerrahn  should  see  Ihe  40th  year  or 
continuous  servico  as  tho  conductor  of  tlio 
Handel  and  Haydn  is  tndeod  remarkable:  and 
it  would  not  bo  surprising  if  such  a case  were 
found  lo  bo  without  a parallel. 

How  did  they  amuse  tbomselros  in  Boston 
when  ho  first  swung  tho  stick  in  Music  Ilall  as 
conductor  ot  the  society  ? Tho  hall  itself  was 
young;  for  it  was  dedicated,  or  inaugurated,  or 
op  nud.  or  what-you-will.  Nov.  20,  1852.  Lot 
us  look  at  the  amusements  advertisod  in  tho 
Journal  Dec.  2,  1854.  The  second  was  Satur- 
day. On  Sunday  "Mendelssohn’s  oratorio  of 
‘Elijah  ’ will  be  produced,  undor  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Zerrahn,  lato  of  tho  Germania  Society.” 

tt 

The  Monday  after,  “ The  Lr.dy  of  Lyons”  was 
to  l>e  nlayod  at  tho  National  Theatre,  with  Mr. 
Fleming  as  Claude  and  Mrs.  Farrou  as  Pauline. 

• <*• 

There  was  an  English  opera  company  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  and  that  Saturday  evening:  the 
opera  was  "Crown  Diamonds."  The  soprano 
was  Louisa  Fanny  Pyne,  who  at  that  time  was 
22yeirsold.  It  was  announced  in  tho  adver- 
tisement that  Miss  Pyne  would  introduce  in 
Auber’s  opera  "the  popular  sonar,  *Oh,  Whisper 
What  Thou  Feelest,’”  The  tenor  was  AVtliiam 
Harrison,  the  original  Thaddeus  in  "Tne  Bo- 
hemian Girl.”  thus  referred  to  bv  an  unknown 
poet  in  Punch,  who  told  the  sioryof  Arline  in 
a manner  "adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity.” 
u And,  having  now  seen 
Summers  full  seventeen. 

Her  head  could  not  wholly  withstand 
The  very  soft  * sawder  ’ 

Of  a dashing  marauder 
Named  Harrison— one  of  the  band. 

So  the  maid  In  reply, 

Aftor  heaving  a sigh, 

Sang  a song— now  the  darling  of  Fame— 

Which,  if  not  quite  grammatical, 

Was  very  poetical, 

That  Ilarrlson  ‘lov’d  her  the  same.’  ” 

Then  there  was  "Mr.  Borrani”  in  the  com- 
pany, who  first  sane:  under  the  name  of  Boisra- 
gon.  Punch’s  poet  thus  referred  to  him: 

*•  This  abduction,  so  free. 

Was  lamented  in  I). 

With  a pathos  anile  like 

Catalhii. 

lly  her  father,  A rnheiin. 

Who  sung  out  in  slow  time; 

(Count  Arn helm  was  played  by 
Iiorranl.)” 

It  will  be  notified  that  there  is  considerable 
poet’.c  licence  here.  This  company  traveled 
hrough  tlie  United  States  for  three  years.  The 
chief  operas  m it)  repertoire  were  "Cinderella,” 
"Maritana,”  “Fra  Diavolo.”  “Guy  Mannering,” 
"The  Beggar’s  ODera”  and  "Crown  Dia- 
monds.” 

Louisa  Pyne  appear)  to  have  been  an  excel- 
lent singer.  At  that  time  she  resembled  Queen 
Victoria,  the  Queen  of  40  years  ago,  in  her 
personal  aopearatiee. 

- *, 

At  the  Boston  Museum  they  played  the  2d 
"As  Like  as  Two  Peas”  and  "Peter  Wilkins,’ 
and  tlie  name  of  ME  Warren  annears  in  the 
cast  of  each  piece.  Joe  Pontland’s  circus  was 
at  the  Howard.  Ordway’s  /Eahans  wero  at 
Ordway  Plail.  Banvard’s  "Pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land”  was  to  bo  seen  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  as  were  Brown’s  Diontric  Views  in  Armory 
Hall,  i erham’s  " Immense  -Mirror  ot  North  and 
South  America”  was  another  attraction.  There 
was  an  exhibition  of  paintings  and  statuary  at 
the  Boston  Alheneum,  which  included  Cole’s 
"Course  of  Empire”  and  objects  of  interest 
from  the  collection  of  Jo-enh  Bonaparte. 

The  Mendelsshon  Choral  Society  advertised  a j 
Christmas  performance  of  " The  Messiah.”  A : 
concert  was  to  be  given  that  S iturilav  night  by 
i lie  Boston  Musical  Fund  society,  and  Beetho- 
ven’s Heroic  symphony  was  on  the  provr.im. 
Mrs.  Boot  wick  sing  at  this  concert,  and  tin 
brothers  Buck  and  the  flutist  Werner  were  an- 
nounced as  soloists,  lliere  was  an  advertise- 
ment of  a musical  soiree  to  be  given  in  the 
rooms  of  Chickermg  & Sons  by  S.  Harrison 
Millard,  who  f ang  the  tenor  part  in  tlie  Christ- 
mas Eve  performance  ot  " The  Messiah.”  And 
it  was  only  a season  or  so  ago  that  Mr.  Zerrahn 
conducted  at  an  afternoon  concert  in  Music 
Hall  in  which  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Millard 
made  her  debut  in  Boston.  The  Orchestra 
Union.  Carl  Zerrahn  conductor,  gave  concert  s 
that  winter  of  1854  in  Music  Hall  every  week 
at  3 in  the  afternoon,  and  a ticket  cost  25  cents. 

* 

* * 

Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  singers 
who  appeared  at  the  Handel  and  Haydn  con- 
certs since  Mr.  Za-rahn  assumed  the  position  he 
now  holds:  Grisi,  Mario,  Donovani,  Bidiali. 
Adelaide  Phiiiipo«,  Lagrange,  Nautier-Didiee, 
Elise  Hensler.  Brignoli,  Silviani.  Morelli, 
Amodio,  Carl  Formes,  Caradori,  D’Angri,  Col- 
son. Jnnca,  Parodi,  Birili,  Ptccolomini,  Poin- 
sot.  Laborde,  Biscnccianti,  Carlotta  Patti, 
Stigelli.  Clara  Louiso  Kellogg,  Isabelle  Hinck- 
ley, Cary,  Castle.  Gnerrab-lla  (Genevieve 
Ward).  Frederici,  Van  Zanctt  (the  elder),  Her- 
manns. Parepn,  Nil-son.  Rader-dorff,  Cum- 
mings, Wynne.  Tatey,  Santley,  Moulton,  Var- 
ley.  Tietiens,  Pappcnheim.  Maas,  Blum,  Aibaui, 
Lilli  Lehmann,  Lloyd,  Ludwig. 

The  list  does  not  include  many  familiar  a id 
honored  names  of  singers,  dea  l and  living,  who 
have  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Handel  and  Haydn.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  is  bard  to  think  of  the  society  without  al-o 
thinking  of  Messrs.  Myron  Whitney,  Adams, 
the  Winches,  and  men  and  women  who  en- 
larged their  own  glory  and  assisted  the  Han  lei 
and  Haydn  by  appearing  at  its  concerts. 


What  an  Intorestin-^S^^Lrcmlnlspcncos 
Mr.  Zerrahn  couUlavnle!  How  valuable  would 
such  a volume  h^  to  ihe  future  historian  of 
music  in  Boston!  Mr.  Elchherg  died  Indore  lie 
lmd  completed  his  momolrs.  Mr.  Dwight", 
rcminiscei  cos  are  scattered  through  various 
publications,  and  the  greater  number  appeared 
in  ephemeral  form.  Would  that  Mr.  Zorralm 
could  bo  persuad -d  to  dicta', o his  reoo  motions 
of  musical  life  and  singers  and  players  in  his 
simple,  interesting  and  intelligent  stvlo. 

And  such  memoirs  arc  not  only  valuablo  totho 
historian;  lhay  are,  as  a rule,  mighty  enter 
talnlng  reading.  There  »r«  tho  delightful  books 
by  Dittersdorf,  Relcliardt,  llorlioz.  Hiller,  Dorn. 
Hanslick,  Duprez,  Rigor,  Chorley.  Cor.  Kolly. 
Tho  list  is  long,  nor  arc  MaplesoiTs  memoirs  to 
bo  despised.  Pick  up,  for  instance.  Lumloy's 
" Reminiscences  of  the  Opera,"  with  the  smug 
sketch  with  miraculous  coat  collar  and  chin 
whiskers  by  Count  d’Orsay,  and  tlio  autograph 
j"  Yours  Truly.”  Did  Lumley  really  write  the 
| book?  Whoknows,  or  whooares?  Let  us  open  it 
at  random.  On  page  394  wo  find  Benovenetanoat 
I Lisbon  writing  Lumley  in  1857  as  follows: 
|”.vii  s J’arepa  with  her  fresh  voiuo  made  at 
lirst  a favorable  impression,  which  her  inexpe- 
rioi  C3  and  her  natural  coldness  destroyed. 
Although  she  ii  only  19  yen-'  old  she  rivals 
Madame  Alboni  in  embonpoint.”  And  tins  is 
the  samo  Parepa  who  afterward  delighted  so 
many  thousands  in  this  country. 

Or  road  on  page  51  of  Rachel’s  appearance  in 
London.  " It  is  a genuine  fact  that  many  ladies 
fainted  from  emotion  during  the.-c  representa- 
tion''. One  was  carr  e l insensible  from  the 
theatre,  in  so  to  of  all  efforts  to  recover  her. 
On  this  circumstance  being  told  to  an  Ameri- 
can manager,  iie  exclaimed,  'Oh!  that’s 
nothing!  She  ought  to  have  died  in  tho 
theatre!  The  effect  would  have  been  tre- 
mendous! Wh  it  a good  puff  lost ! ’ ” 

Then  mark  tho  man’s  queer  style,  as  though 
he  were  a contributor  to  a fashion  magazine. 
Speaking  of  Cecito,  lie  writes:  "The  latter 
exquisite  tlunseu^e  was  popularly  sa’d  to  possess 
the  power  of  calming  down  all  too  contending 
elements  by  one  fund  de  jamb  is." 

All  is  Deace  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  but 
j concerning  ilia  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
there  are  still  rumors  of  intestine  strife.  Some 
of  tho  Now  York  newspapers  are  much  dis- 
pleased with  Mr.  Paur,  and  from  week  to  week 
they  dart  arrows  at  lii)  manly  breast ; hut  from 
New  York  to  Jamaica  P.ain  is  shooting  at  long 
range,  and  I doubt  if  tho  arrows  incommode 
him  seriously,  or  even  frighten  one  of  the  liens 
which  interest  him,  for  our  Mr.  Paur  is  a man 
of  domestic  la.tes  and  he  is  fond  of>  gardening 
and  poultry. 

These  discontented  New  York  )rs  insist  that 
the  Boston  orchestra  is  llieir  badness,  and  that 
it  cannot  bo  shut  np  within  tlie  provincial  i 
limits  of  tliis  city.  J here  is  a shout  "Mr.  Paur 
must  go;  hedoesnotplea.se  .Mr.  Higginson:  he 
does  not  pease  us;  lie  must  go.”  Mr.  Paur, 
with  provoking  calmness,  does  not  purchase 
immediately  a steamer  ticket  to  Germany; 
he  conducts  at  the  cor.  certs  and 
shows  neither  facial  pallor  nor  men- 
tal perturbation;  he  proposes  to  give 
two  piano  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall:  and  In 
his  leisure  he  ioafes  and  invites  his  soul  as  he 
watches  hens  and  garden.  This  is  thoughtiesa 
conduct,  and.  indeed,  such  indifference  shown 
the  clamor  in  New  York  is  hardly  respectful  | 
but  perhaps  Mr.  Paur  would  exouse  himself 
by  saying  tnat,  as  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Hig. 
einson,  be  will  rest  in  security  until  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson tells  him  that  he  wishes  to  dispense  with 
his  services. 

m 

* * 

There  is  no  use  denying:  the  fact,  however* 
that  Mr.  Paur  is  eminently  unsuccessful  iu  ar-. 
ranging  program*.  Ho  seems  to  go  on  the 
principle  that  becausa  certain  composers  are  fa- 
mous men,  therefore  aoy  compositions  by  them 
may  be  put  together  at  random,  In  the  concerts 
this  season  there  has  been  little  attention  paid 
to  contrast,  and  certain  novelties  which  have 
awakened  interest  in  two  continents  have  not 
been  nlayed  here.  There  was  certainly  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  giving  the  people  of  this  city  an  od- 
nortunity  of  hearing  the  last  symphony  by 
Tuchaikowsky.  Mr.  Paur  seems  to  be  imbued 
thoroughly  with  the  traditions  of  the  Gewand- 
naus:  but  these  traditions  should  not  prevail  lu 
boston. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC, 


The  23d  Symphony  Concert  In  Music 
Hall  and  the  Successful  Appear* 
ance  of  Miss  Antoinette  Trebelli. 

Ihe  twenty-third  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  last  evening 
in  Music  Hall.  Mis*  Antoinette  Trebelli  was 
the  singer.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Prelude  to  “(EcUpus  Tyrannus  ” ol  Sophoolei..J.  K.  Paine 
recitative  and  aria,  “Non  mi  dir,  bell'  idol  mio.”  lroni 

‘Don  Giovanni" .'Mozart 

Svmpbony  No.  4 Brahms 

Aria  from  Ilerorliarto,  -II  ost  bon,  ilest  dmix ”7. Massenet 
Ot  erture  to  11  king  Stephan  ” Beethoven 

Miss  Antoinette  TrobelU  is  the  daughter  of 
Zelie  Therese  Caroline  Gillebert  de  Beaulieu, 
who,  known  to  the  public  as- Madame  Trebelli, 
was  one  of  tho  most  famous  opera  singers  of 
i o<Ui7sc  ?,°  yea.rs-  The  mother  was  married  in 
1803toBoitnn.au  Italian  singer,  and  Rossini 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  marriage  cere- 
mony Born  in  1838,  she  died  in  1892.  It  is 
said  she  took  her  stage  name  from  "Gi Hebert," 
which  spelled  backward  makes  Xrobellig,  and 
then  the  *g  ' was  dropped. 

ihe  singer  that  please  l tho  audience  last 
evening  was  born  in  April,  1864.  if  English  ac- 
counts are  to  be  believed ; ceriainiy,  the  singer 
looks  young  r.  She  studied  tir>t  with  her 
mother,  then  with  War  tel,  and  afterward  with 
oantley.  rtho  has  thus  far  sung  chiefly  lu  con- 
cert and  in  oratorio.  If  1 am  not  mistaken,  she 
made  her  first  appearance  in  .">t.  James  Hall. 
London,  in  concert  with  her  mother.  Sue  hns 
sung  with  marked  success  in  Holland,  Sweden, ,< 
IV  or  way  and  Russia.  Her  first  appearance  ii 
tills  city  was  at  the  final  8tar  Course  entertair  - 
ment  in  Music  Hall,  this  month. 


Miss  Trebeili  lias  an  agreeable  voice,  which 
has  been  admtratilv  trained.  Her  tone  nrotluc- 
tion  is  excellent:  she  sings  with  delightful  ease; 
there  are  no  facial  contortions;  there  is  no  ap- 
parent  and  distressing  juguhition.  Her  tech- 
nique was  last  eveniug  adequate  throughout,  in 
Cantabile  or  in  bravura.  And  the  modesty  and 
tne  girlish  grace  of  tiie  singer  accentuated  the 
Pleasure  given  bv  her  song.  No  wonder  that 
the  audience  applauded  enthusiastically. 

It  was  alto  a pleasure  to  hear  the  noble  over-  ' 
tureofirol.  raine.  an  overture  tit  to  usher  iu 
the  mighty  tragedy  of  Sophocles.  Indeed,  iho 
spirit  of  t.reciau  tragedy  is  in  this  music,  lor 
the  passion  is  n ver  forced,  never  boisterous, 
and  in  the  stormiest  passages  there  is 
lorm  and  there  is  beauty.  Skillfully  made. 

, ls  without  taint  of  pedagogism. 
Although  it  is  the  work  of  a teacher, 
yea.  of  a professor,  it  is  not  academic.  Dra- 
matic, it  is  iree  from  theatrical  effect,  nor  is 
there  here  any  absurd  and  desperate  chase  of 
local  color.  ihe  lmtsio  is  free,  fluent,  noble  in 
theme  and  in  treatment,  and.  above  all,  it  is 
passionate.  Twice  was  1'rof.  I’ame  obliged  to 
Dow  hti  acknowledgments  to  tlio  applausivo 
aaili<»nce. 

Perhaps  it  is  imperfect  sympathy,  but  to  me 
xue  lourth  symphony  oi  Biahms  is  not  ns  truly 
a mu'tcai  work  a<  the  second  or  the  third.  The 
second  movement  abounds  in  beautiful  pjs- 
saicos,  and  one  must  of.en  nay  tribute  tlirouirh- 
oUsthew°rK  to  the  mastery  of  the  coniDosor 
over  all  technical  resources.  Strength  time  is 
“J  ‘'I'd  me  strength  is  at  times  defiant, 

as  though  Brahms  said  “I  wish  it  this  wav.  You 
may  like  it  or  not;  what  care  1/  ” And  this  stur- 
iVw-  l*  1m,rh»P<  *o  be.  admired.  Certainly  it 
is  tvt.er  than  w rittng  with  one  eye  on  the  audi- 
ence. But  could  not  this  sturdiness  he  tem- 
pered more  with  sensuomness?  ls  there  not  a 
Prudery  at  times  in  the  apparent  re- 
luctu  ce  oi  Brahms  to  write  as  tiiougii  he 
wished  to  bo  heard  by  men  only?  Ruinous  is  it 
to  a composer  to  fall  into  the  musical  eroticism 
that  disfigures  so  much  of  the  music  of 
OounoQ  and  Massenet-  Put  Brahms  occasion- 
ally invites  the  suspicion  of  affected  crabbed- 
ness.  of  wanton  surliness.  If  ho  hacl  not  turned 
his  attention  to  music,  he  would  probably  have 
oeeu  a lorimdablo  chess  player  or  the  honored 
President  ot  a Zetetic  Society. 

••  l--ls  *~onli  time— nearly  10  years-since  the 
King  Stephen  'overture  was  heard  at  a Syni- 
Kwy«?!?I\Cert'  K,i,n?  Stephen  is  not  the 

King  Stephen  of  the  old  ballad  sung  by  Iago 
who  Was  a worthy  peer,  and  “whose  breeches 
cost  him  but  a crown.  And  yet  the  music  of 

°ine  H.?ot  \vortl1  much  more  than  the 
breeches  of  the  other. 

Philip  Hale. 


the  color  of  woe. 

Black  has  not  always  characterized  the 
trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe.  The  Egyp- 
tians wore  yellow  in  their  mourning ; they 
shat  ed  their  eyebrows  when  a relative  died ; 

, they  plucked  out  all  the  hairs  of  the  head 
.1  when  a household  cat  or  dog  departed  this 
J life.  The  Hebrews  rent  their  clothes,  shaved 
| an<l  chins,  lay  on  the  ground  for  seven 

days,  during  which  period  they  neither 
washed  nor  anointed  themselves.  The  funeral 
procession  of  the  Parsees  is  white-robed, 
but  the  dog  that  is  brought  invariably  to  look 

at  and  consider  the  corpse  is  black.  White  has 

been  the  mourning  of  the  Christians,  white, 
which,  in  the  innermost  idea  of  the  hue, 
“strikes  more  of  panic  to  the  soul  than  that 
redness  which  affrights  in  blood.”  The 
almond-eyed  Chinese  mourn  in  white,  as 
did  the  Spaniards  up  to  the  16th  century. 
Before  the  splendor  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
I X1A  . the  widowed  Queens  of  France  wore 
white.  When  Mary  Tudor  married  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  she  was  robed  in  widow’s 
white. 

Scarlet  was  worn  by  Louis  XI.  when  he 
I wept  his  father;  an  English  Henry  preferred 
I bright  blue;  the  Turks  choose  violet;  in 
Syria  sky-blue  gives  comfort;  in  Abyssinia 
grayish  brown  suggests  the  earth. 

J Where  was  the  custom  of  wearing  black 
born.  aDd  in  what  age?  D’Herbelot  tells  us 
that  the  first  mourning  observed  by  Oriental 
Christians,  Jews  and  Moslems  is  that  of 
Abel,  because  Adam  “wore  or  practiced”  it 
when  he  lived  apart  from  Eve  for  130  years 
to  mourn  his  death;*  but  alas,  the  color  of 
gain’s  mourning-suit  is  not  revealed.  The 
Se  historian  shows  that  the  fashion 
/nged  in  Persia  from  blue  to  black,  just  as 
/the  days  of  Burckhardt  the  women  of  Al- 
/adinah  wore  no  mourning,  but  in  Burton’s 
time  wore  white  and  doffed  their  orna- 
ments;^ the  men  showed  no  difference  of 
dress,  “like  good  Moslems,  to  whom  sucli 
display  of  grief  is  forbidden.” 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  garb  of  black 
came  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is 
now  adopted  by  the  so-called  civilized  Chris- 
tian world.  Is  there  not  sometimes  an  ex- 
travagance, an  exuberance  in  the  woe  of 
crape?  Crape  is  indeed  an  “abominable  in- 
vention, a material  that  puts  one’s  teeth  on 
edge  to  touch,  and  that  has  a knack  of  go- 
ing rusty  and  shabby  almost  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.”  Is  there  not  a grief  that  pre- 
ci-’de,  the  thought  of  conventional  dress? 
There  seems  something  ghastly,  something 
grewsome  in  the  thought  of  the  dressmaker 
entering  so  intimately  into  the  broken  family 


circled  fitting  gloom  to  gloom.  ^Mrs 
Grundy  has  said  for  years  that  unless  you 
how  deariy  to  the  world  by  hatband,  mourn- 
>ng  studs,  cravat  and  suit  that  you  have  been 
separated  suddenly  from  some  ioved  one 
>e  world  will  not  believe  in  the 
s>ncer,ty  0f  your  sorrow,  and  may 
whisper  scandalous  things  'concerning 
lour  past,  preseut  and  future.  Mrs  , 
Grundy  pretty  generally  has  her  way 
And  yet  it  is  a singular  fact  that  those 
who  should  have  the  liveliest  hope  and  reli- 
nce  in  the  future  are  often  the  readiest  to  j 
plunge  themselves  into  the  cloud  of  utter 
darkness.  In  large  part  we  are  all  slaves  to 

that'aft  th  U W6re  Kenerally 

that  after  the  first  of  July  blue  would  be  the 

accepted  outward  expression  of  desolation 

blue  would  undoubtedly  bo  worn  by  many 

from  shoe  to  hat-band. 


It  is  said  that  the  handwriting  of  the  latn 
David  Dudley  Field  was  even  more  crypt  e 
and  illegible  than  the  famous  scrawl  of 
lorace  Greeley,  whose  letters  of  dismissal 
were  sometimes  used  by  the  discharged  1 
strong  indorsements  of  character  Do  net 
some  take  a pride  in  wretched  chirog^phv 

thinking  perhaps,  that  legibility  is  a proof 
of  mental  weakness?  Such  must  object 
the  typewriting  machine  that  reduces  poet 

igrandcwt^"a 

In  spite  of  strenuous  objection,  a tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Jenny  Lind  has  been  finally 
put  in  Westminster  Abbev  It  is  .?  -y 

«’*•  4ieU™ 

objection  was  based  on  the  ground  that  her 

c'uTOn«I„S"“  *»*  "Wo 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  declares  that  the 
terms  gentleman  and  lady,  except  in  their 
serious  moral  signification,  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  kitchen  and  the  counter. 

Will  the  Rev,  Dr.  Parkhurst  visit  Chicago 
in  response  to  the  Macedonian  cry  to  assist 
in  suppressing  vice?  Xew  York  can  ill 
afford  to  spare  him,  even  for  a week. 

Once  more  there  is  peace  in  Huntington  I 
Avenue,  for  every  dog  show  as  well  as  every 
dog  has  its  day. 

. These  are  hard  times  ; but  the  gorilla  now 
with  us  is  served  daily  with  “cognac  or  port 
wine.” 

Why  does  Mr.  Kipling  live  in  a country 
which  he  so  despises  and  reviles? 


The  State  Attorney  of  Connecticut  takes 
advantage  of  a new  law,  and  appeals  from  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  in  a murder  case.  Is  such 
a law  wise  ? Will  it  not  encourage  ambitious 
lawyers  to  be  persecutors  rather  than  in 
quirers  into  the  truth  ? 


2 'Q'-'Cj  U 


Bostonians  Revive  “Robin 
Hood"  at  the  Tremont  j 


The  Bostonians  last  evenincr  opened  the 
second  week  of  the  present  engagement  by  a 
Performance  of  De  Koven’s  “ Robin  Hood.”  Mr. 
otudley  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows  • 

IoK<5°“ln.f.anl:;:: 

wSl*8cariet H.  MacDonald 

AlH  i-a^Dale Eugene  Cowles 

FriarTuek  y, Davis  i 

ouyof^boVne:::::::::::;:::;; Geor*e  I 

AnMerden I. .'.Josephine  Bartlet? 

Mr.  De  Koven’s  operetta  has  lost  none  oi  its  I 
popularity.  Its  tunefulness  still  delights  the 
audience,  a»  was  shown  by  the  hearty  and  fre- 
quent  applause  of  tne  many  hearers  last  even-  I 
ing.  Nor  is  this  popularity  undeserved.  It  is  I 
»/»«}»{  there  are  occasional  reminiscences,  as 
mi.in6  V1.6!?  ai'd  . Milloecker.  for  instance,  but 
much  of  the  music  U fashioned  after  the  good, 
sturdy  old  English  pattern,  and  even  to  the 
more  ordinary  of  the  tunes  there  is  a jollity  that 
Is  coni  agio  us. 

The  operetta  is  the  suit  of  clothes  that  best 
becomes  the  company,  and  yet  Tom  Karl  was 
missed  list  evening,  and  so  was  Camille  D’Ar- 
7HIe-  Bassett  often  sang  with  tasio.  but  he 
u nardly  an  ideal  forester  or  nobleman  in  ap- 
Dearance-arid  whore,  oh,  where  did  ho  get 
tkat  bat  in  the  first  act?  Miss  Iioid’s  entrance 
was  spirited,  and  she  was  applauded  loudly 
throughout  although  she  sang  for  the  most 
part  below  the  true  pitch.  Miss  Cleary  tried  to 
srrlKe  a vocal  average  by  singing  sharp,  hut  the 
result  was  notfortunate.  -Mrs.  Davis  and  Messrs. 
MacDonald,  Cowles  and  Barnaboe  gave  great 
pleasure  to  the  audienco  in  the  respective  parts 
which  are  so  associated  with  them.  T lie  encoro 
fiend  was  preseut,  and  number  after  number 
was  repeated,  so  that  the  performance  was  pro- 
iracted  unnecessarily.  It  may  be  said  that  In 
Inis  practically  double  performance  of  the 
operetta  the  said  encoro  fiend  was  assisted 
materially  by  the  readiness  of  the  men  and  the 
women  on  tne  stage. 

Mr.  Waller’s  operetta,  new  to  Boston,  which 
deals  with  an  Indian  story,  will  bo  given  Kridav 
arm  Saturday  of  next  tvoek.  “Robin  Hood” 
will  be  given  the  remaining  evenings  ol  tnis 
week  and  at  the  matinees. 


To-night  is  St  Mark’s  Eve.  If  anyone  has 
the  courage  to  place  himself  within  the  porch 
of  a church,  at  least  so  goes  the  old  legend, 
he  will  see  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies 
are  to  be  burled  at  that  church  the  following 
year  approach  the  church  “in  the  dead! 
waste  and  middle  of  the  night”  The  doors  * 
are  opened  by  an  invisible  hand  at  12  sharp, 
“and  the  spirits  enter  In  the  rotation  their 
mortal  bodies  are  to  die  in.”  The  ghastly 
show  is  over  at  1.  If  a person  is  to  be  ! 
hanged,  or  to  hang  himself,  he  will  gasp  horri- 
bly. If  he  is  to  be  drowned,  he  will  enter 
dripping,  or  shaking  himself. 

Th^re  are  similar  beliefs  connected  with 
St.  J ohn’s  Eve  and  Midsummer  Eve.  Thomas 
Hardy’s  “Superstitious  Man’s  Story,”  a 
crawIey,  creepy  tale,  is  founded  on  such  a 
legend. 


According  to  one  of  the  characters  in  Mr. 
Astor’s  new  novel  death  has  an  additional 
horror.  For  “ when  a man  dies  he  comes  at 
once  into  the  enjoyment  of  senses  vastly 
keener  than  any  he  possessed  before.  * * * 
The  step  of  a fly  is  to  us  as  audible  as  the 
tramp  of  a regiment.”  Think.of  the  magni- 
fied buzz  of  the  mosquito,  the  wild  shriek  of 
the  wandering  huckster,  the  cannonade  of 
the  piano  in  such  a spirit  land. 


juouubu  in  discharging  a cook 
without  notice  because  she  smoked  in  the 
kitchen. — [Exchange. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  evidence  is 
not  given  with  the  decision,  for  it  would  be 
of  value  to  housewives  to  know  whether  the 
cook  furnished  her  own  tobacco  or  preferred 
that  of  the  master  of  the  house.  In  any  case 
a cook  that  smokes  a pipe  is  more  pleasant 
to  the  imagination  than  a reckless  snuffer. 


Mr.  Clement  Scott,  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish dramatic  critic,  was  present  at  Corbett’s 
debut  in  London,  but  where  was  Mr.  William 
Archer,  the  prophet  of  Ibsen  ? Perhaps  he 
ls  not  fond  of  modern  acting,  or  perhaps  he 

was  meditating  at  home  the  paradox  of  the 
comedian. 


“What  an  absent-minded  fellow  Pfefferl,  the 
critic,  is!”  “How  so?”  “Why,  the  other  day  I 
he  read  a book  that  was  sent  to  him  only  for  re- 
viewing!”—[Fliegende  Blaetter. 

Miss  Rapid— “I  think  ‘The  Prodigal  ’ 
Daughter’  is  awfully  good,  in  fact  splendffc-.” 
Younger  and  acidulous  Sister— “ Well,  if  fi 
were  you,  I wouldn’t  be  so  egotistical.”  ’ 

Verdi,  the  great  composer,  now  81  years 
old,  is  a man  of  uneven  brayery.  He  dares 
to  write  another  opera,  but  he  cannot  be  I 
persuaded  to  cross  the  English  Channel,  | 

though  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  written  a 
letter  of  entreaty.  * 

If  a clergyman  feels  it  his  painful  duty  to 
denounce  from  the  pulpit  a play,  would  it 
not  be  fairer  to  the  author  if  he  read  or  saw 
the  play  and  did  not  judge  it  exclusively 
from  a newspaper  article? 

O — 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

I 

| The  Recital  of  Mr.  Ethelbert  Nevin-  [ 
The  Testimonial  Concert  to  Mrs.  | 
Ada  May  Benzing. 

Mr.  Ethelbert  Kevin  gave  a piano  recital  in  ! 
Steinert  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  He  played 
these  pieces  oT  his  own  composition:  Two  J 
EiucIps,  op.  18;  Dove  Song,  from  op.  2;  In  j 
Arcady,  on.  10.  He  also  played  mazurka,  op. 

41,  No.  1;  Elude,  op.  25,  No.  7:  Etude.  D flat 
major;  Famasie,  op.  49.  by  Chopin;  Rubin- 
stein's A minor  barcarole,  Cliaminade’s  “ La 
Lisonjera.”  Godard’s  “ En  Valsant”  Miss  Lena 
Little  sang  thoso  songs  of  Nevin  : ” A Fair  Good 
Morn,”  “In  der  Naclit.”  “ Dites-moi.”  “ A Seng 
ot  Love,”  “When  the  Land  Was  Whie  With 
Moonlight,”  "Nocturne.” 

A*  a pianist,  yesterday.  Mr  Nevin  was  hardly 
in  the  vein,  and.  except  possibly  in  the  lighter 
pieces,  his  technique  did  not  responso  to  the 
demands  put  upon  it.  Even  in  his  own  etudes 
he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  his  interpretation  of  the 
pieces  by  Chopin  was  amateurish  in  conception 
and  in  performance.  In  the  accompaniment; 
he  was  inclined  to  pound,  and  in  fact  the  Gea'- 
ment  was  hardly  over  sympathetic.  Mr.  Nevin 
has  appeared  to  far  better  advantage  as  a pianist 
in  this  city,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he 
has  just  recovered  from  a severe  nervous  attack 
which  Prevented  practice  for  romo  months. 

Air.  Nevin.  the  CDtnnoser,  gave  much  more 
pleasure  yesler  lay.  and  with  good  r~a«on  was  i 
there  lienrty  and  frequent  applause.  This  com-  I 
noser  has,  first  of  all,  something  to  s ty,  and  lie 
the  ' savs  it  in  a musical  way.  True,  he  does 
not  play  at  heroics,  ho  does  not  assail  the  stars 
ho  does  not  vex  the  Infinite  with  deep  question- 
ings and  strango  enigmas;  he  is  very  human 
and  there  is  a charm  in  his  simple,  familiar 
and  fragrant  coMYor  ation  about  jov  an  t sorrow  ! 
and  love  and  do  tth.  He  has  his  own  way  of  ex-  t 
pressing  him«olf.  and  his  style  is  a 1 ways' 1 ion o t ! 
and  almost  always  interesting  for  its  delicacy  r 
and  grace.  Nor  is  he  ignorant  of  pas-ion—  It 
-'•ness  his  Nocturne.  1, 


) 


orutnats  in  lliolr  intarproter.  Al  ft  rule 
tlii'V  wooine.l  shove  the  agreeable  section  of 
Mi-t*  mule's  voice,  whoaeuuprr  lone*  are  lio  - 
i„,v  and  without  color.  Miss  Little  ramt  with 
. Hurt,  mill  with  n mesulnirless  ei.iKir«rution 
tliai  sometimes  pusses  tortruu  feolinir.  The  act 
or  tuKuiw  breath  was  to  her  yestortlav  n task. 

oalutultv  apparent  and  ftutllDle.  And  yot  it  i* 
only  fair  to  suite  that  Miss  Little  was  applauded 
loudlv  by  a small  and  friendly  aiiuionce.  Ro- 
onlleil.  she  refloated  Mr.  Novms’s  " Dli«*-moi.” 
Philip  Hale. 


(VRS.  BFNZING'S  CONCERT. 

The  Church  of  the  Uni'y  was  lillod  last  night 
with  an  audience  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  warm  appreciation  iu  which  Mrs. 
Ada  Mar  Benztmr  is  held  as  a woman  and  as  a 
singer.  Mrs.  Bentmr  sang  the  uroat  air  from 
•'Samson  et  Dallla.”  Mid  ro  o'*  by  Foote.  II  or- 
rockr.  ChadwicK,  MucKenzlo.  Raff  and  Gorimr 
ihomts  Her  fine,  rich  voice  of  more  than  or- 
dinary compass  and  her  iuiDressivu  delivery 
were  shewn  to  Her  gri  at  suvaiit  igo-  She  was 
most  warmlv  applauded,  and  »ho  received 
many  beautiful  Hovers.  The  concert  was  one 
of  unusual  merit  us  will  I o seen  at  onoe  by  the 
names  01  the  assisting  artist*:  Mrs.  Matt-. 

Messrs.  Mold  Kelierbnrn.  Fiedler.  Alex.  Hoindl. 
Srhueck-r,  Hahn,  Hoffman  and  Kneclit.  The 
vr.b  s ami  concerted  pieces  wero  rendered  de- 
iuntfullv,  and  tho  audience  was  quick  to  show 
iis  enjoyment  of  the  musical  treat. 


When  Mr.  Griffo  and  Mr.  Griffin  met  at 
tbe  Casino,  here  in  Boston,  “ the  fighting 
was  such  as  to  excite  comment.”  Because 
of  its  brutality?  Because  of  the  shocking 
results  of  terrible  blows?  Oh,  no.  There 
were  kidney  mashers,  and  soakers  in  the 
stomach,  and  cyclonic  rushes,  and  jaw  jab- 
bers, and  scythe-like  swings,  and  jaw  jolters,  j 
and  welting  and  belting  and  peltiDg,  and 
other  manifestations  of  good  will  and  guar- 
antees of  good  faith.  But,  to  quote  an 
esteemed  contemporary,  ‘‘there  was  not 
that  appearance  of  determined  hard  work 
and  punching  which  goes  with  a battle  for 
keeps;”  or,  as  it  is  put  in  another  paragraph, 
“it  looked  like  a sparring  match.”  This  is 
all  wrong,  and  the  crowd  was  justly  in- 
censed. No  wonder  there  was  comment.  If 
neither  pugilist’s  face  resembled  a chopping- 
block,  there  might  have  been,  at  least,  a 
broken  rib  or  two. 


They  have  just  opened  at  Tale  a course  of 
lectures  on  the  Higher  Branches  jof  Deport- 
ment. The  Professor  is  a well-known  Judge,  ' 
and  the  lectures  are  given  in  the  city  court 
room.  The  first  of  the  series  was  entitled 
“A  Collegiate  Education  as  an  Aid  to  Theft ; ” 
and  the  second  will  he  a discussion  of  the 
‘Proper  Relations  Between  Students  and 
Prize  Fighters.”  The  wise  sentences  of  the 
Professor  are  listened  to  with  deep  interest 
by  the  students,  as  well  as  by  the  townies, 
who  are  admitted. 


Dr.  Von  Swartwout,  who  was  studying 
economic  conditions  in  Boston  last  Sunday, 
is  the  “editor  and  prop.”  of  a newspaper 
known  as  “Hercules.”  This  newspaper  is 
against  money.  “Were  there  no  money  in 
the  world  there  would  be  no  financially 
poor.’’  It  is  a painful  duty  to  note,  in  this 
connection,  that  a copy  of  “Hercules,” 

I which  is  “devoted  to  the  agitation  of  the 
I Olombia  Commonwealth  Campaign,  or  to  the 
I propaganda  of  a new  political  economy  for 
I the  new  millennial  era  of  justice,  liberty, 
peace  and  plenty,  with  free  land,  free  habi- 
tation, free  material,  free  production,  free 
transit  and  a free  use  of  all  the  products 
of  the  earth,”  costs  any  unemployed  or  ship- 
wrecked brother  just  10  cents. 


“Hercules”  contains  some  valuable  in- 
formation. Thus  the  unemployed  or  ship- 
wrecked  brother  is  told  on  page  9 that  “Dr. 

| Von  Swartwout’s  ancestral  line  in  America 
dates  before  1640;”  and  he  finds  on  page  12 
that  Dr.  Von  Swartwout’s  “Olombia,  or  the 
New  Political  Economy,”  modestly  an- 
nounced as  “ the  hook  the  ages  have  waited 
for,”  will  cost  him  $3.  No  doubt  the  price  is 
reasonable,  for  it  is  a quarto,  illustrated, 
cloth  and  gold,  international  copyright,  all 
rights  reserved. 


It  is  the  mission  of  Hercules  “ to  cast 
down  an  effete  system,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a new  dispensation  and  to  bridge  the 
Hellespont.”  Here  is  a sample  of  Dr.  Von 
Swartwout’s  rhetoric  in  more  impassioned 
moments:  “The  last  phase  of  this  allegor- 
ical Wild  Boar’s  greed— that  phase  in  which, 
like  Judas  Iscariot,  it  will  burst  out  its  own 
bowels— is  the  inordinate  lust  for  gain 
which,  in  these  last  hours  of  a death-struck 
dispensation,  is  so  familiarly  known  as 
monopoly— through  the  subtlety  and  black 
magic  of  which  diseased  and  obsessed  mor- 
,als  are  swelling  and  inflating  rapidly 
loward  the  dimensions  of  billionaires.” 
Surely  this  alone  is  worth  10  cents. 


It  seems  that  there  is  a remarkable  man  in 
the  United  States,  and  his  name  is  Col.  E. 
ieV.  Morrell.  He  has  discovered  nothing, 
he  has  written  nothing,  he  is  not  known  as 
an  humanitarian ; but  he  drove  a coach  Mon- 
day continuously  from  a hotel  in  New  York 
to  a hotel  in  Philadelphia.  In  speaking  of 
heroic  deeds,  let  us  be  exact ; he  drove — beg 
pardon — tooled  the  coach  in  11  hours  and 
B8  minutes.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
allowed  a gentleman-like  time  for  his  lunch- 


eon at  Princeton  ; there  was  no  wolfish  ill  - 
play,  there  was  no  gulping  down  of  food 
and  drink ; conscious  that  tho  eyes  of  the 
world  would  soon  he  on  him,  and  that  tho 
lime  light  was  being  prepared,  the  gallant 
Colonel  toyed  amiably  with  his  food,  undis- 
turbed by  steeds  of  fiery  nostrils  prancing  and 
1 snorting  without.  Alas,  in  these  davs  of 
electricity  and  steam  the  Colonel  Is  as  ono 
born  out  of  due  time.  In  a better  age  he 
might  have  been  as  prosperously  famous  as 
Ben  Holliday. 


The  New  York  Herald  of  the  24th,  in  a re- 
view of  the  art  exhibition  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  speaks  as  follows  concerning  a well- 
known  Bostonian : “One  of  the  most  nota- 
ble exhibits  iu  the  sculpture  gallery  is  a co 
lossal  work  four  yards  long,  by  Paul  Way- 
land  Bartlett  of  Boston.  It  is  a wounded 
lion  wlio  has  dragged  himself  to  the  summit 
of  a rock,  where  he  is  holding  his  head  up 
and  uttering,  his  last  cry.  He  is  unable  to 
raise  his  body;  his  forelegs  are  extended, 
with  the  claws  clutching  the  earth  in  a move- 
ment of  agony.  In  his  flank  is  the  arrow 
that  has  conquered  the  forest's  Icing.  This 
work  of  genius  places  Mr.  Bartlett  on  a level 
with  Gerouie  as  an  animalier.’’  Portraits 
and  landscapes  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Dana  of  Cam- 
bridge and  drawings  by  Mr.  Howard  Cush- 
ing of  Boston  are  also  praised  highly. 
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Why  is  not  “Henry  Clay”  a good  eu- 
phemism for  a “T.  D.”  pipe? 


“Ou  is  said  to  be  the  Chinese  name  for 
tiger,  and  the  tiger  is  the  Chinese  deity  who 
is  the  patron  of  gamblers.  Would  “ bucking 
tiie  tiger  ” be,  then,  a blasphemous  phrase 
in  Chinese? 


An  exchange  reminds  the  world  that 
Tennyson  carried  on  the  milk  business. 
During  his  latter  years  he  occasionally 
watered  his  poetry;  would  his  milk  have 
passed  the  examination  of  a local  Dr.  Har- 
rington ? 


Undertaker  will  soon  he  an  obsolete  word. 
What  was  once  known  as  an  undertaker  is 
now  a “funeral  director.” 


A contributor  to  an  esteemed  evening  con- 
temporary declares  that  “American  heads 
are  greater  than  the  men.”  Much  depends, 
however,  on  the  precise  # proportions  of  the 
swelling. 


Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  is  a woman 
whose  mental  force  is  recognized  in  England 
as  in  her  own  country,1  and  it  was  Mrs. 
Moulton  who  remarked  here  at  the  Chicka- 
tawbut  Club,  that  is,  if  sbe  were  reported 
correctly,  that  woman  suffrage  was  rather  a 
bore,  and  she  would  not  say  anything  about 
it  if  she  could,  and  she  could  not  if  she  would. 
In  Brooklyn,  by  the  way,  household  strife  is 
reported  to  be  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  simple 
discussion  of  the  proposition  of  female  suf- 
frage. 


> Laurent  Tailhade,  the  French  poet  who 
was  lately  cured  of  Anarchistic  tendencies 
by  the  sudden  application  of  a practical 
bomb,  is  said  to  be  an  aristocrat  of  aristo- 
crats. One  of  tho  proofs  of  his  extreme  aris- 
tocracy is  that  “ he  almost  always  washes  his 
hands  before  dinner.” 


The  latest  reports  give  the  gratifying  as- 
surance that  the  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
to  be  abandoned,  that  Mr.  Paur  will  continue 
to  revel  in  the  pastoral  joys  of  Jamaica 
Plain  and  that  the  musicians,  from  head 
fiddler  to  drummer,  are  devoted  to  their  con- 
ductor and  would  fain  die  for  him  that  in- 
jurious, base  reports  might  he  forever  dis- 
proved. The  rehearsals  are  looked  forward 
to  with  eagerness.  A loving-cup  is  passed 
about  before  the  hard  labor  of  the  forenoon, 
and  during  the  moments  of  rest  Mr.  Paur 
tells  funny  stories  from  the  Fliegende  Blaet- 
ter  or  even  older  works.  Every  now  and 
then,  at  rehearsal,  the  musicians  cheer,  so 
delighted  are  they  with  Mr.  Panr’s  readings 
of  both  great  and  little  masters.  Barnum’s 
happy  family  was  a collection  of  Niobes, 
Rachels  and  Dismal  Jimmies  compared  with 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  as  it  is  to-day. 


Referring  to  a statement  that  there  is  no 
rhyme  for  Massachusetts,  and  the  attempt  of  a 
Massachusetts  man  to  show  that  there  is.  a 
correspondent  of  the  Tribune  submits  a rhyme 
which  he  thinks  wholly  beyond  oriticism.  It  is 
as  follows : 

A man  named  Heath 
Has,  of  false  teeth, 

Just  got  him  two  brand  new  sets. 

Now,  Tribune,  dear. 

Pray  find  just  here 

A rhyme  to  Massachusetts. 

—[New  york  Tribune. 

U 


New  York  newspapers  continue  to  speak  of 
tiie  “great  riot”  on  Boston  Common  last 
Sunday.  The  intelligent  foreigner  might  be- 
lieve readily,  from  such  accounts,  that  the 
Common  was  a sceno  of  carnage  and  pillage; 
that  infuriated  citizens  bore  pikes  ornamented 
with  heads  of  workmen;  that  honest  men 


were  impaled  iu  tho  sight  of  the  public;  that 
hundreds  were  thrown  into  tiie  Frog  Pond,  1 
where  they  perished  miserably;  that  gibbets 
were  erected  near  tiie  Soldiers’  Monument 
and  put  into  Immediate  use.  and  that  only  by 
heroic  efforts  of  the  militia  wns  tlio  wine 
cellar  of  the  Somerset  Club  preserved  for  the 
futuro  particular  bertflil  of  tiie  members. 
But  what  nro  tho  facts?  A good-humored 
crowd  guyed  the  departure  of  Mr.  Swift’s 
army. 


Our  School  Committee  is  again  troubled  by 
the  combination  of  boys  and  cigarettes.  This 
combination  is  to  be  deplored,  for  tobacco  in 
any  form  is  not  good  for  boys;  but  would  the 
formation  of  anti-cigarette  leagues  in  the 
school  bo  of  tiie  slightest  avail  in  reir  . (lying 
the  evil?  It  is  a perversity  in  human  nature 
that  the  very  taking  of  a pledge  brings  with 
it  tho  desire  of  breaking  it.  Is  not  this  mat- 
ter of  tobacco  one  to  bo  regulated  by  parents? 
Tiie  school  teacher  has  a right  to  forbid 
smoking  in  school  room  and  on  tiie  premises, 
but  has  the  teacher  any  right  to  take  outside 
of  school  hours  tiie  authority  of  the  parent? 
The  boy,  like  the  monkey,  is  an  imitative 
animal.  Before  cigarettes  were  common  he 
smoked  rattan,  or  sweet  fern,  and  knew  a 
horrid  joy.  The  pleasure  brought  its  pun- 
ishment as  soon  as  be  entered  the  house,  for 
no  heroic  draught  of  cologne  or  self-spatter- 
ing with  bay  rum  could. disguise  the  odorous 
atmosphere,  strange,  mystic,  wonderful,  that 
surrounded  him. 
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| Pleasures  regularly  recurring  and  of  a 
[somewhat  violent  nature  should  not  be  aban- 
doned suddenly.  Tints  wise  men  counsel 
(the  dram  drinker  to  taper  gradually  toward  < 
abstinence.  It  might  bo  well  for  tiie  con- 
j firmed  enjoyer  of  the  Symphony  concerts  to 
'engage,  a week  from  Saturday  night,  a Ger- 
man band  to  play  from  8 till  9.30  in  front  of 
his  house.  Tiie  week  after  a cornetist  would 
do;  then  a piano-organist;  then  a strolling 
performer  on  the  concertina.  Tiie  .plunge 
from  a full-fledged  concert  to  home  piano 
performances  would  not  be  so  abrupt  and 
dangerous. 


Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  should  engage  with 
Mr.  Berthelot  in  Olympian  discussion  con- 
cerning tiie  food  of  tiie  future  man.  Mr.  At- 
kinson is  very  keen — as  our  English  cousins 
say— in  tile  matter  of  the  “nitrogenous  ele- 
ment,” and  Mr.  Berthelot  is  sure  that  in  the 
year  2000  “men  will  live  on  essences  dis- 
tilled by  plutonic  fire  from  air  and  water. 
Mr.  Atkinson  blasphemes  Pythagoras;  he 
eats  beans,  and  finds  “the  right  proportion  ” 
In  lentils  and  peanuts.  Mr.  Berthelot  be- 
lieves that  in  the  future  man  will  be  chiefly 
“cerebral  activity.”  Probably  lie  will  take 
food  either  by  snipping  at  salts  or  allowing  a 
pellet  to  dissolve  on  the  tongue,  say,  once  in 
48  hours.  Mr.  Berthelot  has  an  amazing 
fuud  of  miscellaneous  and  particular  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  and  the  future 
looks  dark  for  Mr.  Atkinson’s  new  cooking 
stove. 


This  scheme  of  an  American  Academy, 
similar  to  the  body  of  French  Immortals, 
will  not  down.  The  latest  plan  is  for  three 
Senators  and  three  members  of  Congress  at 
Washington  to  elect  five  of  the  most  distin- 
guished possible  candidates,  who  will  in  turn 
choose  twenty.  But  who  will  appoint  the 
first  body,  made  up  of  tiie  “most  senseless 
and  fit?  ” As  an  inducement,  it  is  proposed 
that  these  American  Immortals  shall  have  a 
room  for  thffir  use,  and  each  will  be  provided 
with  a page.  Stationery,  including  pen- 
knives and  sealing  wax,  will  no  doubt  be 
among  the  perquisites. 


As  the  standards  of  all  arts  are  now  in  a 
delightfully  fluid  condition  in  this  couutry, 
what  a time  there  would  be  in  getting  to- 
gether these  Immortals.  Poor  St.  Gandens 
would  have  no  show,  and  Secretary  Carlisle, 
the  eminent  art  critic,  would  be  chosen 
unanimously.  Why  limit  tiie  number? 
There  are  at  least  400  in  the  United  States 
who  would  take  the  first  train  to  Washing- 
ton to  press  their  claims,  and  some  of  them 
would  walk  rather  than  not  appear.  If 
Chicago  newspapers  may  be  believed,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  to  look  outside  the 
Windy  City  for  an  artistic  supply. 


' Why  should  not  Boston  have  its  own 
Academy7?  Tiie  election  of  members  would 
furnish  an  agreeable  entertainment  and  call 
forth  any  number  of  letters  from  “Veritas,” 
“Old Subscriber”  and  “One  AVho  Knows.” 
The  Board  of  Aldermen  might  first  appoint 
three  men,  say,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Arlo 
Bates  and  T.  H.  Bartlett.  And  then  these 
three  would  have  the  delightful  task  of 
choosing  their  associates.  As  Boston  is  the 
liotho  of  culture,  the  fairest  method  of  elec- 
tion would  be  to  mark  at  random  in  the  city 
Directory. 


There  are  fresh  developments  in  tiie 
Eames-Calv6  scandal.  It  appears  that  the 
former  gives  out  cards  for  a reception  so  that 
she  may  show  the  latter  “how  she  stands 


socially. r*  Well,  perhaps  Mrs.  Eames-Story  1 
is  not  to  be  blamed  if  she  tries  to  show  su- 
periority in  one  tiling  at  least ; for  as  far  as 
dramatic  singing  goes,  Calv<5  is  to  the  Eames 
as  the  refulgent  sun  at  high  noon  to  a wind- 
stirred  candle.  

If  one  should  see  a woman  hold  her  own 
proudly  in  mid-street,  sereue.  imperturbable 
suit  deliberate,  one  may  be  sure  she  is  either  a 
hospital  nurse  or  a journalist!  — [Pall-Mall 
Gazette. 


THE  VETOING  OP  AKT. 

It  was  an  English  woman  that  wrote  a few 
weeks  ago,  “Music  and  architecture  are  the 
two  violent  and  obtrusive  arts,  public  and 
coercive;  both  need  to  bo  held  in  order  by  a 
strbng  censure — the  right  of  veto,  at  least, 
in  their  regard  belongs  by  justice  to  the 
world.”  Grant  that  this  learned  Theban  is 
right;  who  would  bo  the  imposers  of  the 
veto,  or  how  should  they  he  chosen? 

For  these  terms  architecture  and  music 
mean  different  things  to  different  people. 
One  man  may  compare  the  new  Public  Li- 
brary to  n frosted  cake,  or  to  a cigar  box ; 
another  may  regard  it  as  the  most  beautiful 
building  in  Boston.  To  one,  a piano-organ 
playing  “The  Man  'flint  Broke  the  Bank  at 
Monte  Carlo  ” yields  deep  and  genuine  pleas- 
ure; its  jaunty  strains  quicken  his  walk  or  his  i 

thought;  he  is  disposed  cheerfully  to  man- 
kind ; he  looks  on  tie  patient  turner  of  the 
crank  as  a benefactor  worthy  of  civic  sup- 
j port.  But  to  another,  the  machine,  whether  i 
it  turn  out  sentimental  or  jocose  ditties,  is  an  | 

I instrument  of  torture,  strayed,  possibly, 
from  the  Nuremberg  collection.  I 

This  street  music,  whether  it  be  original  I 
barrel  organ  or  improvement  thereon,  wan- 
dering band  of  German  exiles,  with  sad  faces 
and  quavering  lips,  or  pathetic  flageoletist, 
j cornetist  or  flutist,  has  been  called  the  music 
of  the  people,  and  they  that  would  suppress 
it  have  been  described  as  “grinders  of  the 
faces  of  the  poor,”  “selfish,”  “brutal.’’ 
But  Mrs.  Laura  Chant,  not  unknown  in 
I this  very  city,  wrote  a little  while  ago  to  an 
1 English  newspaper  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
i annoyed  and  injured  by  such  music.  Her 
! statement  is  this : The  poor  have  amongst 
. them  sufferers  and  sick  children.  Their 
sleep  is  more  important  than  the  jolly  dance 
of  the  children  who  are  well. 

Then,  too,  the  class  known  as  “ literarv 
^.veebiws”  complains.  Street  music  is  more 
distracting  “ than  barking,  crowing,  ham- 
mering or  bell  ringing : for  we  are  obliged  to 
follow  the  tune  we  are  sick  of ; its  foolish 
argument  has  to  be  attended  to  throughout 
, by  the  reluctant  sense  of  melody." 

The  more  critical  in  street'music  distin- 
guish between  the  inherent  hostility  of  the 
organ  and  that  of  the  band.  They  admit 
that  the  former  instrument  has  driven  some 
to  the  last  stages  of  nervous  ruin ; witness 
the  famous  case  of  John  Leech  of  Punch, 
i They  claim,  however,  that  the  wandering 
1 band  with  its  unconsciously  comic,  puffy 
bass,  and  wildly  errant  clarinet,  and  amazing 
ability  to  stray  individually  and  together 
from  the  pitch  recognized  by  savants  as  the 
only  true  one,  is  more  to  be  feared  for  spo- 
radic and  chronic  effect.  But  men  of  firmer 
nerve  and  a well  developed  sense  of  humor 
smile  at  the  horrid  discord  or  amuse  them- 
selves by  guessing  the  name  of  the  tune  as 
though  they  were  engaged  in  a species  of  the 
game  of  letters. 

bo  in  architecture.  A landlord,  as  in  New 
T’'iibv  paints  a building  yellow.  He  likes 
IS  4lor.  Ilis  neighbor  abominates  it  and 
floats.  At  once  there  is  talk  of  a need  of 
rship  in  architecture  and  its  brandies, 
ic'^ench  principles  and  laws  are  quoted 
pp • uingly.  The  old  American  idea  was 
hat‘eAe  engine  house  should  be  painted  any 
color  mat  pleased  “ the  boys,”  with  a dis- 
tinct preference  for  red.  Nor  is  there  to-day 
a ready  acquiescence  in  the  idea  of  regu- 
lation of  such  private  affairs  by  public  law. 
bo  in  music,  is  not  playing  the  organ  in  the 
street  as  legitimate  a business  as  practicing 
at  the  piano  in  a flat?  Is  not  the  only  regu- 
lation in  either  case— severe  sickness  in  the 
house  excepted— a matter  of  nroper  hours? 

Of  course,  in  painting,  sculpture  and  seals, 
there  is  a recognized  vetoing  power.  It' 
seems  at  present  in  its  highest  form  to  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  becretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who,  it  appears,  is  a good  deal  of 
a dab  at  architecture.  As  soon  as  these 
forms  of  art  are  regulated  safely  and  our 
painters  and  sculptors  told  just  what  they 
should  and  should  not  do,  perhaps  this  emi- 
nent critic  will  devote  "his  attention  to  draw- 
ing up  a code  concerning  the  discipline  of 
ambulatory  organs  and  street  bands. 


Mr.  John  If.  Barnes  lias  written  a defence 
of  Jnda  i 1-eariot,  and  his  verses  published 
here  in  If.  -ton  the  other  day  are  clever  and 
at  the  same  time  human.  But  he  Is  not  tile 
tirh.  borer al  have  served  as  apologists  for 
the  iscario  . notably  William  W.  Story. 


Bjornson’s  latest  play  must  be  a highly  i 
enjoyable  entertainment  The  heroine 
strikes  the  keynote  when  she  exclaims  “ One  | 
must  stoop  very  low  to  be  on  a level  with  j 
life!"  ■ 

Surely  the  typical  British  burlesque  is 
preferable  to  such  a play  ; particularly  that  1 
burlesque  at  the  Gaiety  in  which  Donna  Isa- 
bella says  to  the  Pirates,  “Excuse  my  call- 
ing you  gentlemen !" 

But  neurotic  and  etiolated  heroines  of 
Scandinavia  are  at  least  less  vulgar  than  the 
strange  beings  who  prance  or  decay  through 
a certain  class  of  English  novels  of  to-day 
written  by  women.  A heroine  of  Mrs.  Lynn 
UntoD  does  many  dreadful  things,  among 
them  “burning  herself  out  at  all  four  cor- 
ners.” A healthy  heroine  is  an  anachronism. 
The  once  famous  description  of  peerless 
Sophia  Western  seems  vulgar,  for  it 
is  odorous  with  the  fragrance  of  healthy  ( 
maidenhood.  “ Her  complexion  had  rather 
more  of  the  lily  than  of  the  rose,  but  when  ■ 
exercise  or  modesty  increased  her  natural 
color,  no  vermilion  could  equal  it.”  Fie  on 
it,  Mr.  Fielding;  your  Sophia  was  a red- 
faced country  girl!  Such  descriptions  are 
obsolete;  but  Nature  does  not  always  visit 
man  according  to  his  folly,  and  are  there 
not  Sophias  still  living  in  New  England 
towns  ? Or  does  the  lover  of  to-day  prefer  a 
breath  heavy  . with  sleeping  potions  and 
nerve  restorers  ? 

Mr.  Howard  Walker,  the  architect,  hasade- 
liglitful  way  of  hitting  out  from  the  shoulder. 
“Eleven  statues  of  indescribable  variety  and 
competing  hideousness”  is  a good  line. 

The  President  of  the  Anti-Cigarette 
League  in  New  York  is  only  15  years  old,  ; 
but  he  talks  in  public  like  a grown  periton. 
The  peroration  of  his  great  speech  on  the 
distribution  of  badges  suffered,  however,  by 
an  unfortunate  comparison  that  he  intro- 
duced: “Long  live  our  glorious  league  I 

May  its  course  be  as  the  bird  of  the  Andes  i” 
Now  the  bird  of  the  Andes  is  not  famed  for 
fastidiousness  or  purity  of  daily  life. 

Collectors  may  he  interested  in  the  high 
prices  brought  lately  by  certain  stamps  at  a 
safe  in  London.  Among  the’  principal  lots 
disposed  of  were:  Great  Britain,  theV.K. 
(damaged).  £8;  Naples,  ft.,  “Anns,”  £15;  [ 
Moldavia,  108  paras,  £17;  Spain,  1851,  2 reales,  i 
£20;  Geneva,  the  double  stamp,  £22;  Valid, 
4c.,  £14;  Winterthur,  2f-  rappen,  a block  of  i 
four.  £17 ; Poste  Locale,  a made-up  plate,  £32  ! 
10s.;  Tuscany,  60  crazie,  unused,  £14;  ditto, 

8 lire,  £26;  a collection  of  Russian  locals, 
£115 ; Cape  of  Good  Hope  (woodblock),  Id. 
blue,  £42;  and  Mauritius,  2d.  blue,  very  fine, 
£21 10s. 
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The  Last  Symphony  Concert  of  the 
Season  of  ’93-’94— The  Enthu- 
siastic Applause  Awarded  WIr.  Emil 
Paur,  Conductor. 

The  program  of  the  24th  Symphony  concert, 
the  last  of  the  season  of  ’93-’94,  was  as  follows: 

IT uldigung’s  M arsch Wagner 

Scene  in  the  tavern— (Mephisto  Waltz),  from 

Lenau’s  u Fan  at  ” ‘ Liszt 

Overture— “ Genoveva  ”... Schumann 

Symphony  Ho.  6 Beethoven 

As  Mr.  Paur  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Music  i 
Hail  last  evening  he  was  greeted  with  hearty 
and  long-continued  applause.  At  the  end  of  the 
concert  the  great  audience  recalled  him  again 
and  again.  Seldom  has  a more  flattering  tribute 
been  paid  anv  conductor  in  ihis  city. 

This  applause  was  undoubtedly  an  open  man- 
ifestation of  the  appreciation  in  which  this 
admirable  conductor  is  bold  in  Poston  and  a 
public  recognition  of  tbo  faithful  work  done  by 
him  during  the  past  season,  rather  than  the 
expression  of  specific  delight  awakened  by  the 
coucert  itself. 

In  another  column  of  this  issue  of  the  Journal 
I have  discussed  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  j 
Paur.  the  conductor.  His  weakness  is  a seem- 
ing inability  to  arrange  an  effectivo  and  well- 
contrasted  program.  The  weakness  is  not 
peculiar  to  him;  ti  was  found  in  Mr.  Gericke; 
it  was  found  in  Mr.  Nikisch.  So  far  as  program- 
making  is  concerned,  no  one  of  our  other 
Symphony  conductors  has  equaled  Mr.  Hen- 
schel.  | 

And  yet  the  arrangement  of  the  program  of 
last  evening  shows  in  a curious  way  the  musical 
sincerity  and  modesty  of  Mr.  Paur.  Remember 
that  the  concert  was  the  last  of  the  season.  I 
Now  how  many  conductors  would  have  thought 
of  choosing  as  tli©  last  number  the  Pastoral 
Symphony?  How  many  would  have  bemcon- 
t»nt  to  dismiss  the  audience  in  such  a simple 
manner?  Nine  out  of  leu  would  have  said 
“Come  now.  we  must  make  a splurge. ” They 
would  have  selected  carefully  some  screaming, 
wail-shattering.  sky-as»ailing  piece,  and  called 
in  the  aid  of  all  the  pulsatile  instruments 
known  from  the  tune  of  the  Assyrians,  who  were 
a people  delighting  in  noise. 

The  numbers  of  this  urogram  are  well  known, 
and  thev  call  now  for  no  extended  comment. 
The  Past  .ral  Symphony  undoubtedly  gives 
vast  pleasure  to  many,  who  are  thrilled  by  the 
mimicry  of  birds  anti  the  trick  thunder  storm. 
But  at  the  n-k  of  being  charged  with  bias- 
pliemv,  may  I ask  humbly  if  the  second  move- 
ment is  not  so  interminable  that  it  is  almost  a 
musical  boro  of  huge  dimensions?  And  Is  the 
Symphony,  as  a whole,  even  when  it  is  "illus- 
trate i ” with  real  wlieolbirrows  and  simpering 
ballet  girl*,  as  happened  once  in  New  Vork 
years  ago.  to  be  compared  lor  a moment  with 
anv  of  u e o.hors  of, Beethoven,  beginning  wiih 
the  third? 

Mr.  Paur  has  earned  honestly  his  vacation. 
May  lie  enjoy  it  a<  thoroughly  as  he  accom- 
plishes liis  musical  duties. 

Tim  program  hook  states  that  the  opening 
\ | cone-rt  of  the  I4tli  -ea-mn  will  be  given  Oct.  13, 

Umd  tuat  Mr.  Emil  Paur  will  be  the  conductor. 

‘ - Philip  Hall. 


Mr  Emil  Paur.  the  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Svinphon y Orchestra.  saw  last  evening  the  close 
of  i he  first  ye  ir  of  his  engagement.  It  may  not 
t' ereforo  be  impertinent  to  consider  the  man 
and  his  work. 

¥ m 

When  Mr.  Paur  first  made  his  appearance  on 
the  stage  some  were  disippointed.  They  com- 
plained of  the  rigidity  of  the  beat,  of  a certain 
awkwardness  of  bearing,  of  an  aggressive  ex- 
pression of  performance  or  duty.  They  misted 
the  manicured  hands,  the' interesting  pallor,  tlio 
Delsnrtian  movements  of  Mr.  Nikisch.  forget- 
ting that  when  Mr.  Nikisch  first  stood  in  public 
on  the  conductor’s  stand  he  revealed  in  ihe 
sight  of  the  people  that  spec  es  ot  leg  clothing 
known  vulgarly  as  “accordion  pants.” 

flut  they  mat  were  disposed  to  find  fault  on 
account  of  t lie  reasons  above  stated  were  soon 
conauered  by  the  intelligence  and  the  honesty 
of  Mr.  Paur.  They  found  that  he  was  modest 
and  that  lie  thought  more  of  music  than  of  per- 
sonal exhibition,  l'ney  found  in  a month  or  two 
that  as  far  as  mechanism  was  concerned  the 
performances  wen  smoother  than  during  the 
last  two  years  of  Mr.  Niklsoh’s  rule.  And  little 
bv  little  they  began  to  enjoy  thoroughly  a sym- 
phony or  an  overture  witnout  any  thought  of 
the  interpreter  who  stood  between  them  and 
the  composer.  And  this  is.  perhaps,  the  highest 
praise  th  in  can  be  awarded  a conductor. 

# 

* * 

The  conductor  is  a necessary  evil.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  agree  with  Mr.  Rowbotham  and 
sneak  disparagingly  of  arrhythmic  music  be- 
cause it  necessitates  a separate  and  distinct 
leader,  whereas  in  an  earlier  and  more  primi- 
tive form  the  first  violin  or  the  head  singer 
could  serve  all  required  purposes. ' 

“The  conductor  is  a neceisary  evil,”  says 
Ferdinand  tliller.  “ Ihe  more  oomnletely  his 
individuality  disappear!  from  the  sight  of  tho 
audience  the  better  it  is.  There  is  noining 
worse  than  a conductor  who  usurps  the  place  of 
the  virtuoso  and  seeks  to  direct  the  atten- 


tion j of  tho  pub  ic  to  his  own  person 
alit}’,  to  his  own  performance.  ‘By  their 
fruits  ye  sha'.l  know  them.’  Tho  conductor 
should  hide  behind  the  performance  of  his 
orchestra,  and  find  his  chief  reward  in  its  ex- 
cellence. Nor  should  he  ever  forget,  nor  should 
he  ever  wish  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  himself 
serves  a superior  officer,  the  composer,  even 
when  it  happens  by  cbince  that  he  him  self  is 
really  the  superior  man.” 

In  a word  there  .are  to-day  two  well  defined 
types  of  conductors:  The  first  is  the  virtuoso- 
conductor  (I  use  virtuoso  in  its  modern  dud 
wrenched  meaning) : the  second  is  the  oonduotor 
like  Mr.  Gericke  or  Mr.  Paur. 

Mr,  Nikisch  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
virtuoso  conductor,  ouch  a conductor  has 
supreme  and  sublime  moments,  especially  in 
the  performance  of  romantic  works  that  appeal 
strongly  to  a romantic  nature.  Thus  in  con- 
ducting such  a composition  as  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  Mr.  Nikisch  is  not  likely 
to  he  surpassed.  In  such  a man  tem- 
perament is  so  developed  that  it 
masters  frequently  the  judgment,  and  when  the 
work  played  is  not  largely  temperamental,  the 
conduc'or  is  bound  to  inject  into  itane’ement 
that  is  ready  foroig  i to  it  and  of  serious  injury. 
The  serene  heauiy  of  the  ancieuts  then  becomes 
feverish  and  modern  unrest.  The  cool  and 
clear  melody  becomes  a tortured  s'rain.  There 
are  innumerable  crescendos  that  lead  to 
no  legitimate  climax.  The  orchestra,  oon- 
s'antly  on  the  rack,  begins  to  lose 
the  consciou-ness  of  reserve  force  that  should 
be  felt  by  an  audience  during  the  performance 
of  a great  work.  Furthermore,  the  leading  of 
such  a conductor  is  apt  to  be  fitful,  moody,  ir- 
regular. uneven.  If  there  are  moments  of  ex- 
altation. moments  of  depression  follow,  and 
wi  h them  comes' carelessness  that  is  not  far 
removed  irom  slovenliness. 

It  is  nor  to  be  denied  that  such  a conductor  as 
Mr.  Nikisch  is  an  interesting  figure  to  many. 
His  individuality  is  dramatic;  he  excites  ad- 
miration and  opposition;  ho  is  the  subject  of 
animated  and  often  ignorant  conversation. 
Some  go  to  the  concerts  to  -ee  wnat  he  will  do. 
The  talk  is  about  tho  conductor  and  not  ahout  i 
the  work  performed  under  him.  And  does  all 
this  make  for  musical  righteousness? 

For  mv  own  part.  1 prefer  such  a conductor  as 
Mr.  Paur,  although  I recognize  tully  the  brill- 
iant qualities  of  tho  other  type.  1 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Paur  is  not  an  “exciting” 
conductor,  but  is  excitement  the  chief  end  of 
music? 

I like  and  respect  Mr.  Paur  for  these  reasons: 
First  of  all  ho  is  an  excellent  mu  ician,  and  it 
is  not  necessarv  to  di-cuss  this  question  at 
length,  for  the  fact  Is  admitted  by  those  who, 
hero  or  in  other  towns,  are,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  hostile  to  him.  He  preierves  rigid 
discipline  in  tho  orchestra,  but  tills 

discipliue  is  that  of  the  Intelligent 

leader,  not  of  the  priggish  martinet; 
and  this  fact  is  not  assumed,  it 
is  proved  by  the  performance  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  concerts.  At  the  beginning  of  tho  season 
I was  inclined  to  doubt  his  sense  of  color;  I no 
longer  have  tnis  doubt;  Mr.  Paur  does  not 
spla-li  tins  canvas,  and  he  ureters  a finish  to  a 
palotta  knife,  hut  ho  is  a colorist  ot  fine  taste 
and  more  than  ordinary  skill.  His  attention 
to  detail  at  the  first  was  pertians  too 
fussy,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
matters  ot  detail  had  boon  neglected  sadly 
for  two  years  before  bis  coming,  and  tho  late 
remarkable  performances  under  his  direction 
of  ihe  “ Heroic Symphony  or  Beothovon  anil 
ihe  fourth  . (Symphony  of  Brahms  show  con- 
clusively that  In  tho  present  condition  of  the 
orchestra  ho  conducts  with  mastering  breadth  j 


concpprtfu.  nor  is  tho  <l«inll  sil»ii 
*‘ur:hcri«idr4.  I Hko  and  r.'»i>oct  tlil-t  niim 
b.‘c:vusaji»  wstni  to  bo  eminently  honest  In  bis 
troMinbnt  or  composer.  orchestra  and  audience, 
lie  is  free  from  affectation.  No  one  would 
oream  of  calling  him  a poseur. 

« 

• ■ 

Because  Mr.  Paur  is  honest  and  unaffected  ho 
Ka  rtenb-d  by  some  that  regard  a symphony 
concert  as  a social  function  a bourareois.  Ihe 
irord  bourgeois  In  Emrlish  meant  orlirlnally  "a 
Kronen  citizen  or  freeman  of  a city  or  burzh, 

•n  distimruislio  l from  a peasant  on  tho  one 
hand  m\i  a gentleman  on  the  oihor,  now 
often  taken  as  the  tvpo  of  the  maroantlte 
or  shopkeeping  middle  class  of  any  country.” 

As  used  by  these  objectors  to  Mr.  Paur,  tho 
word  nas  undoubtedly  tuo  French  tropical  and 
invidious  meaning.  " vulgar.”  which  follows 
closelv  on  the  heels  of  “homely." 

This  charge  is  brought  in  all  probability  be- 
cause Mr.  Paur  minds  his  own  business,  and 
When  hi»  work  is  over  prefers  his  ease  in  his 
own  home  to  prancing  about  in  parlors  where 
1,0  would  feel  hhnsolf  chietiv  an  object  of 
curiosity.  The  atrocious  crime  of  working  iu 
his  garden  or  keeping  hens  might  as  well  bo 
brought  against  him. 

And.  after  all,  wliat  lias  a respectable  private 
life  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  proper  per- 
formance of  a symphony?  Would  that  Jules 
Janiii  were  alive  and  In  Boston  that  ho  might 
ridicule  the  affair!  Do  you  remember  his  re- 
marks toward  ihe  close  of  his  life  of  Deburau? 

"Some  men  who  wish  to  know  everything, 
sensitive  women  who  cannot  endure  any  un- 
certainty  concerning  those  whom  they  like, 
would  perhaos  be  pleased  to  learn  about  the 
private  life  of  the  citizen  Deburau— whether  he 
has  funds,  a wife,  and  whether  his  wife  has 
presented  him  with  many  little  ones? 

"Deburau  has  paid  his  fixes  since  the  Revolu- 
tion or  July,  and  this  is  why  he  loves  the  date 
that  has  ra  sed  him  to  such  a degree  of  im- 
portance. He  has  respectable  furniture:  Six 

cha  rs  a bureau,  a bod,  two  cradles,  a combina- 
tion of  bureau  ar.d  writing  desk,  in  which  ho 
keens  his  shirt  collars,  cravats  and  gloves,  when 
he  puts  them  in  it, 

" His  wife  ii  pretty,  bright-eyed,  with  a com- 
plexion full  of  color  and  tawny ! and  she  has 
four  children. whose  sex  it  is  difficult  at  present 
to  determine,  but  they  are  jolly,  nimble,  clever, 
and  they  play  together  like  kittens.  Deburau 
is  not  yet  a member  of  the  National  Guard. 

"Outside  of  his  artistic  talent  lie  has  several 
social  accomplishments.  He  can  swim  on  his 
back,  he  can  take  to  pieces  a lock,  he  can  play 
the  flute,  he  can  fence,  he  can  write  his  name 
and  he  can  hang  a picture  on  the  wall.” 

Mr.  Paur  is  not  a man  to  satisfy  easily  the 
naturaTy  capricious.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  popular  taste  in  music  and  in  perform- 
ers is  capricious. 

As  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Jesuit  Father 
Louis  Bertrand  Hastel.  so  it  is  to-day:  "The 
| pleasure  derived  from  a popular  concert  is  only 

real  for  a certain  number  of  connoisseurs  and 
zealous  amateurs.  Many  in  tiie  au- 
dience are  bored,  and  they  go,  as 

to  a theatre,  from  force  of  habit, 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  or  from  a desire  to  be 
anywhere  except  at  home.  'The  rapture  of  the 
' majority  is  a moderate  pleasure,  which  often  | 
comes  from  the  sight  of  the  crowd,  or  circum- 
stances that  are  foreign  lo  the  music-  One  is 
tired  of  hearing  always  cantatas,  and  one 
wishes  sontas;  tired  of  sontas.  he  wishes 
motetts:  wearied  br  French  music,  he  j°nSs 
for  Italian  compositions:  bored  by  the  violin- 
ist, he  yearns  for  the  sound  of  the  viol. 

* * 

Nor  is  Mr.  Paur  a man  that  will  endure  easily 
patronage.  He  thereby  offends  some  of  our 
• most  celebrated  patrons  and  patronesses.  Per- 
haos Mr.  Paur  lias  recognized  the  fact  that 
mediocrity  or  utter  worthlessness  iu  music 
is  surest  of  local,  or,  rather,  parochial 
patronage,  which  patronage,  somehow  or  other, 
always  reminded  me  of  lines  from  Thackeray  s 
proposed  inscription  to^be  engraven  under  the 
image  of  George  the  First— Star  of  Brunswick . 

He  hated  Art  and  despised  Literature; 

But  He  liked  train-oil  in  Ills  salads, 

And  gave  an  enlightened  patronage 

To  bad  oysters." 

Philip  Hale. 


i An  Italian  manager  has  found  a cure  for 
tho  encore  evil.  The  following  notice  is 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  his  theatre: 
“Those  persons  who  wish  a repetition  of 
any  numbers  from  the  opera  are,  begged  to 
hand  in»their  names  at  the  box  office.  At 
the  end  of  the  performance  they  will  enjoy 
the  encores  demanded  on  paying  for  their 
s^ats  over  again.” 

A contemporary,  in  discussing  “ English  as 
she  is  spoke,”  complains  o£  the  use  of  the 
word  “ buff ot,”  and  denies  it  a place  in  our 
language.  Truly  an  absurd  protestation,  for 
the  word  has  been  used  by  English  writers  of 
authority  since  the  early  years  of  the  18th 
century.  To  pronounce  the  word  as  though 
it  were  French  is,  indeed,  an  affectation. 

“Yellow  writing  paper  isnow  in  fashion.” 
Why  should  not  there  be  symbolical  colors 
in  correspondence.  An  invitation  to  a stag 
dinner  should  be  written  on  red  paper  or 
with  red  ink.  A lover’s  complaint  suggests 
blue  or  green.  A creditor  may  be  appeased 
temporarily  by  the  use  of  paper  with  a heavy 
border  of  black. 

There  is  still  debate  in  conservative  Eng- 
land ovbr  the  question  of  the  eaith’s  flatness. 
Here  is  the  stumper  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Universal  Zetetic  Society:  "If  j 
the  world  be  a globe,  bow  is  it  that  one  end  ’ 
of  the  Manchester  Ship  Banal  is  not272yards 
lowwr  than  th$  other?” 


OXI.Y  A LBTTEII. 

Letterfwriting,  as  far  as  men  are  con- 
cerned, is  almost  a lost  art.  Once  in  a while  t 
a Lowell  show.-,  us  that  there  are  successors  i 
to  Pope  anil  Swill,  Gray,  Howel.  and  tho  | 
many  KrenciniTasTdrs  of  t!ie  epistle;  but  the 
man  of  to-day,  even  though  lie  be  learnod 
and  a wit,  is  too  often  a disappointing  creat- 
ure when  he  writes  to  a friend.  No  doubt 
the  type-writing  machine  will  in  time  do 
away  with  the  art  of  ohlrography,  and  let- 
ters of  a friendly  or  domestic  naturo  will  be 
as  colorless  as  any  printed  announcement. 
Men  seem  impatient  of  pen  and  ink.  IIow 
many  would  endure  to-day  a squeaking  quill? 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  possibility  of 
certain  letters  of  tho  last  century  or  early 
years  of  this  century  being  written  with  tho 
steel  weapons  that,  to  bo  sure,  wore  not 
known,  but  that  noav  sold.  iffiiquanj^  ties  to 
any  comer  have  no  individuality .’^len  are 
careless  about  their  signatures.  AJfything 
seems  to  serve,  and  here,  as  in  the  East,  the 
higher  the  rank,  real  ou  alleged,  the  worse 
the  scrawl  becomes. 

Women  are  still  great  letter-fvriters.  De 
Quincoy  admitted  the  fact  that  amongst 
all  the  celebrated  letter  writers,  “a  large 
overbalance  happens  to  have  been  men;” 
and  he  added,  “but  more  frequently 
women  write  from  their  hearts.”  Here  is  a j 
possible  reason  for  the  strange  chirography  } 
natural  to  some  women  and  acquired  by 
others.  It  is  true  that  there  are  fashions  in 
handwriting.  Fifty  years  ago  women  in 
England  and  in  New  England  were  taught 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Italian  hand,  j 
which  has  been  described  as  a collection  of  j 
spear-heads  and  arrow  heads  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees.  N’s  and  U’s,  M’s  and  W’s  were 
easily  confused;  motherly  affection  and 
maidenly  confession  took  hieroglyphic  form 
in  expression;  and  yet  many  a man  to-day 
looking  over  old  letters  acknowledges  the 
Italian  hand  as  supreme  calligraphy. 

Then  bame  a reaction.  Women,  young  and 
old,  grew  bpld  and  coarse  in  penmanship. 
Sprawls  and  scratches,  dashes  and  ungainly 
characters  became  fashionable,  because  they 
were  supposed  to  show  masculinity  ; but  the 
handwriting  was  the  roughness  of  weakness, 
which  has  been  defined  as  the  "roughest 
roughness  which  cannot  slop  itself.” 

Of  late  much  information  has  been  poured 
out  by  self-constituted  authorities  on  the 
elements  of  the  proper  and  artistic  letter. 
The  woman  is  told  that  there  should  be  the 
sense  of  position  and  proportion,  as  on  the 
title  page  of  a book ; that  there  should  be 
recognition  of  the  value  of  blank  space ; that 
a letter  should  be  framed  in  by  its  edges ; 
that  a nunfber  should  never  he  used  for 
the  name  of  the  month;  that  {here  should 
be  careful  paragraphing:  in  a word,  “as 
note-writing  is  the  one  thing  doiie  by  a 
great  many  women  who  have  not  the  habit 
of  doing  their  hair,  the  one  task  should 
not  be  an  ungainly  and  a shuffling  piece  of 
work.” 

But  if  a woman  writes  under  the  >r  of 
such  advice,  if  she  lias  one  eye  on  a chart  of 
penmanship  and  the  other  on  Goold  Brown’s  \ 
“ Grammar  of  English  Grammars,”  will  not 
the  letter  be  a cold  and  priggish  affair?  Will 
site  not  cease  to  merit  the  praise  of  De 
Quinary?  Does  the  school-boy  care  if  the 
words  of  loving  counsel  run  up  hill?  Would 
not  a swain  suspect  the  sincerity  or  the  in- 
genuousness of  the  sweetheart’s  Jove  who 
crossed  allt’s  and  punctuated  irreproachably 
with  semi-colons  and  even  unto  colons? 
The  veriest  scrawl  is  perhaps  but 
a proof  of  the  anguish  of  separation.  Then 
there  is  the  paradox  of  a formal  invitation  to 
an  informal  dinner.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
momentary  shock  when  there  is  evident  con- 
fusion between  “too”  and  “to;”  but  let  us 
remember  that  many  wise  people  of  the  East 
look  askew  at  any  calligrapher,  and  the 
sweet  heroine  of  “The  Golden  Butterfly” 
grew  up  without  the  knowledge  of  tiie  alpha- 
bet or  the  pen. 


A captain  of  IhcX'om  tiffin  weal  fainted  in 
Meriden,  Conn.,  from  exhaustion  while  mak- 
ing a speech.  Nothing  is  said  about  thc-i 
condition  of  tbo  audience. 

A license  lias  been  granted  to  the  managers 
olMusic  Hall  and  tho  “Pops”  will  not  be 
merely  an  ironic  term  without  real  sound  or 
ipepning. 

The  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  lias  again  con- 
firmed tiie  old  adage,  “ It  is  not  for  everyone 
go  lo  Corinth.” 

The  sHaw  hat  is  now  taken  out  of  the 
liouseho'Tl  barrel  and  anxiously  inspected. 

1 In  brevity  of  speech  Col.  Grant  favors  ills 
lather.  I 


A New  York  poet  thus  immortalizes  tjie 
[complaint  of  the  forsaken  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
jMackay.  the  Prince  Colonna  di  Galatro: 

*•  Since  she  left  me,  Padre  Mackay 
Times  with  me  have  noita  been  nice; 

I have  eat  at  tabla-d’hota— 

, . ^Twenty  soldi  was  tbe  price. 

Oh,  the  feed's  magnifleenta, 

Hought  by  you  with  hands  so  free! 

0 the  lovaly,  lost  Spaghetti!— 

Brlnga  my  Princess  back  to  me ! ” 


Here  is  an  agreeable  specinien  of  suaviter 

in  modo:  “ Mr.  is  a young  musician  of  , 

solid  merit,  who  has  much  to  gain  by  dis- 
missing the  seemingly  ever-alluring  subject 
of  self  from  too  continuous  consideration.” 

y*L  cc  ^j  < / Q v 

j LILLIAN  RUSSELL  AT  THE  HOLLIS. 

The  Lillian  Rus-ell  Opera  Comique  Company 
appeared  last  evening  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  in  Lecocq’s  “ Girotic-Girofla.”  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Giro  fl  6-Giro  fla Lillian  Russell 

Hon  Bolero Digby  Bell 

Aurora Marie  Dressier 

M arasquin Mr.  Perugint 

Mour/.ouk William  PrueCte 

Pedro Charles  Campbell 

l'aquita Marie  Celeste 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  hear  one  of  the  bet- 
ter worts  ot  Oftenbiclior  Lecoccj.  even  when 
tho  libretto  suffers  a •■•ad  sea  change,  and  ap- 
pears in  English  heavy  with  puns  and  gags  or 
mutilated  sadly  for  tho  sake  of  tho  young 
person  who  plays  such  a mighty  part 

in  shaping  the  literature  of  the  stage, 
and  Oeiore  whom  even  reckless  managers  stand 
in  awe.  For  Offenbach  and  Lecocq  kuew  thor- 
oughly their  trade.  They  were  content  to 
write  operatic  tunes;  they  knew  how  to  fix 
the  jingle  to  the  text  or  the  situation.  "La 
Belle  Heifiue,”  or  "La  Fille  de  Madame  An- 
got,’’  is  in  its  way  as  great  a masterpiece  as 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro”  or  "Lohengrin.’, 

And  so  while  the  performance  Iasi  evening 
was  by  no  means  ideal,  and  while  it  would  not 
have  driven  the  Parisian  flaneur  to  frantic  ex- 
pressions of  delight,  it  nevertheless  gave  much 
pleasure. 

The  comedy  was  often  burlesque;  gags  were 
introduce  i freely  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  there  was  a 
general  absence  of  Gallic  flavor,  which,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  is  as  rank  usgarlic  injudiciously 
employed.  But  French  companies  rarely  visit 
us.  and  in  their  place  we  must  welcome  the 
home  productions. 

Miss  Russeil  Bang  with  much  spirit,  and  she 
has  gaineu  ill  freedom  of  action  since  she  ap- 
peared here  iu  the  same  part  aoout  a year  ago, 
allliougn  she  was  logy  at  times  aud  ill  frivol- 
ous dialogue  and  bv-Dlay  she  showed  occasion- 
ally a delibeate  a.nd  madding  resolve  to  be  gay 
at  any  cost,  ,'ln  other  words,  Miss  Russell  is  not 
a French  woman,  and  she  appeared  in  a part 
that  demands  a more  mobile  face  and  more 
suggestive  atiitudes  and  speech.  On  the  other 
1 hand,  she  sang  the  music  better  than  the  aver- 
age Ereuctiwoman  seen  iu  such  parts.  Mr. 
Bell  wore  Don  Bolero’s  clothes  and  was 
o ten  amusing  in  his  own  peculiar 
| wav.  The  other  parts,  with  the  ex- 
! ceplion  of  Marasquiu,  were  taken  gatis- 
| lactorily.  and  Pedro  and  Paquita,  who 
j usually  pain  an  audience,  were,  last  evening, 
welcome  apparition--.  The  chorus  and  orche.-.- 
tva,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Julian  Edwards, 
il  .cl  good  work,  although  the  Dirale’s  chorus 
was  for  once  ineffective.  Iu  the  second  act  a 
"Cachuca”  ballet  was  led  by  Miss  Lillian 
Thurgate.  The  operetta  is  handsomely 
mounted. 

| Philip  Hale. 

This  is  May  Day,  once  a mighty  holiday. 
It  was  a day  of  dancing  and  singing,  of 
wreathing  poles  and  crowning  girls  as 
I queens.  Milkmaids  and  poets  rejoiced.  The 
nightingale  sang,  and  turtle  began  to  be  in 
season.  Nor  was  the  day,  nor  was  the  month 
without  superstition  and  superstitions  saws. 
Mrs.  Pepys  went  down  to  Woolkjcli  to 
gather  May-dew,  which  a Mrs.  Turmir  told 
her  was  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  wash 1 
her  face  witii;  but  Mr.  Pepys  stayed  at 
home,  and  was  “contented  with  it.” 

There  are  rhymes  in  plenty.  Here  are 
some: 

“A  swarm  of  bees  in  Mav 
Is  worth  a load  of  hay.” 

“ Mist  in  May.  and  heat  in  June, 

Mate  the  harvest  right  soon.” 


Prof.  Victor  Horsley  of  London  has  demon- 
strated that  “in  the  majority  of  cases  death 
from  gun  wounds  in  the  brain  is  due  to  arrest 
of  respiralion  and  not  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
heart’s  action.”  So  when  you’re  shot  in  tiie 
brain,  keep  right  on  breathing  and  you’ll 
come  out  all  right. 


The  troubadours  sang  of  May  and  love. 
There  is  a quaint,  a homely,  a pathetic  Eng- 
lish May  carol,  that  strikes  a solemn  note. 

*•  The  life  of  man  is  but  a span, 

It  flourishes  like  a flower; 

We  are  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow,  , * 

And  we  are  dead  in  one  hour. 

Th6  moon  shines  bright,  ana  the  stars  give  a light,’ 

A little  before  it  is  day;  / 

So  <iod  bless  you  all,  botli  great  and  small, 

And  send  you  a joyfid  May!” 

These  lines  are  from  a Puritan  version  of 
the  old  carol  suugby  young  men  and  maidens 
who  wandered  about  the  fields  and  woods  on 
May  eve,  returning  early  in  tiie  morning 
with  green  branches  and  flowers. 


Even  in  New  England  the  day  was  once 
celebrated.  Pagan  rites  were  revived  in  cer- 
emonies about  the  be-flowered  pole.  School 
children  hied  them  to  the  woods  and  re- 
turned with  blossoms  or  pneumonia.  In 
truth  our  climate  often  frowns  on  such  at- 
tempts at  jollit v.  A\  ith  us  May-day  is  chietlj* 
a day  of  deliberation  over  the  proper  weigh  j 
of  flannels.  As  the  old  adage  had  it, 

“Change  not  a clout 
Till  May  he  out.” 


And  yet  one  old  custom  might  be  ap- 
propriately observed  here  in  Boston  to-day. 
Formerly,  in  Eugland,  the  sports  of  Robin 
Hood  were  imitated  in  costume  on  the  village 
green.  Why  should  not  the  Bostonians  resur- 
rect antiquity  on  the  Common?  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham  as  Friar  Tuck,  Mr.  MacDonald 
as'  Little  John,  Mr.  Cowles  as  Will 
Stukelv  could  wear  easily  the  fit 
and  proper  dress,  and  Miss  Waltzinger 
is  a charming  Maid  Marian.  Perhaps  Tom 
Karl  could  be  persuaded  for  the  occasion  to 
don  once  more  the  garb  of  Robin  Hood.  Or 
the  merry  outlaws  might  play  at  their 
games  in  the  Public  Garden,  choosing  any  of 
the  statues  as  a target  for  their  wingedj 
arrows.  And  beer  in  the  keg  would  be  a 
substitute  for  brown  October  ale. 

Open  street  cars  often  shut  human  lungs. 

The  subway  is  under  ground,  for  a time 

at  least 

They  stood  on  a street  corner.  The  linen 
of  one  was  shy,  and  the  boots  of  the  other 
were  ventilated.  They  were  discussing 
economic  questions,  and  the  one  said  to  the 
other.  “But  I tell  you,  wealth  and  money 
are  different  things." 


Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol,  our  honored  townsman, 
regards  Zola  as  “one  of  the  greatest  nov- 
elists and  writers  of  our  time.”  The 
doctor  thinks  the  French  Academy  makes  a 
mistake  in  refusing  to  admit  the  perennial 
applicant:  “When  they  shut  out  men  like 

him  they  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  the 
academy  and  to  make  it  something  like  a 
simple  social  club.”  So,  too,  the  Pope  of  1 
Rome  is  disgusted  at  the  Jesuits  of  Plaeanti$, 
who  burned  lately  books  written  by  Zola, 
and  he  says,  "Instead  of  burning  books  they 
think  wicked,  it  would  be  better  if  they 
would  try  to  write  good  books  themselves.” 


When  a famous  hotel  like  the  St  Charles, 
at  New  Orleans,  is  destroyed,  the  loss  is  not 
confined  to  the  building;  innumerable  associ- 
ations expire  in  smoke  and  flame. 

Sir  James  Stephen  knew  the  value  of  a 
short  and  explicit  will.  His  is  as  follows: 
“This  is  my  last  will.  I give  all  my  prop- 
erty to  my  wife,  whom  I appoint  sole  ex- 
ecutrix.’’ 


j Domestic  musical  haupinesi  beo.omo a some-  I 
! times  musical  indiscretion  wnen  it  is  paraded 
j in  the  sight  of  the  people.  Added  to  musical  I 
| indiscretion  is  sometimes  seen  an  trresisttblo 
j desire  to  show  tile  domostic  hauDimss  to  the 
audience,  irom  a desire  to  exoite  envy, 

I or  irom  a iacK  of  proper  and 

decont  reserve,  or  from  the  empty 

w ish  to  let  people  know  that  there  is  no  skele- 
ton in  the  chamber  closet.  it  is  a pleasure  to 
state  that  Mr.  and  Mr-.  I’aur  appeared  together 
in  puulic  as  dignified  and  courteous  musicians.  ! 

The  second  recital  will  be  given  next  Monday 
evening,  and  the  urogram  will  be  as  follows: 
Concerto  pathetiaue  for  two  pianos.  Liszt,  Mr. 
ami  Mrs.  Faur;  sonata  in  F minor.  No.  23,  on  57 
(ApoasMonata),  Beethoven,  Mr.  Paur.  a,  Ciavier- 
stuke  (on  oost),  Sohubert;  b,  “Etude,”  Liszt, 
Paganini:  c.  "Schtlfied,”  Liszt-Franz:  d.  Chat 
Polonaise,  Chapin-Liszt.  Mrs.  Paur;  “Bon 
Juan.”  lantaue,  Liszt,  Mr.  Paur:  rondo  for  two 
pianos,  op,  73,  Cliopiu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paur. 

Philip  Hals. 


I.ACOSICS  op  SKXSS. 

Mr.  Edwin  Russell,  an  authority,  it  appears, 
on  all  questions  relating,  to  art,  has  turned 
his  attention  to  [matters  of  dress,  and  pub- 
lished his  opinions,  the  result  of  long  obser- 
vation and  study,  in  the  form  of  aphorisms, 
maxims,  epigrams,  or,  to  use  ins  own  term, 
“laconics.’’  An  epigram  has  been  described 
as  a half-truth.  Mr.  Russell  in  his  laconic  [ 
utterances  is  necessarily  unable  to  cover 
completely  a subject,  and  quotations  from  , 
his  collection  will  show'  that  when  he  cries 
out  “Evil”  there  is  at  the  same  time  some- 
thing good  which  has  escaped  him. 

According  to  Mr.  Russell,  “High  collars 
destroy  graceful  conversation.”  But  is  a 
man  without  a collar  more  at  ease  in  society, 
or  is  he  more  brilliant  in  his  talk?  The  high 
collar  is  often  of  advantage.  Did  not  Dr. 
Holmes  recognize  this  fact  when  he  wrote 
these  impassioned  lines: 

“ But,  O mr  friend  I my  favorite  fellow-man! 

If  Nature  made  you  on  her  modern  plan, 

Sooner  than  wander  with  your  windpipe  bare— 
The  fruit  of  Eden  riuening  in  the  air — 

Witli  that  lean  head-stalk,  that  protruding  chin. 
Wear  standing  collars,  were  they  made  of  tin  1” 

“Diamonds  decrease  in  beauty  as  they  in- 
crease in  size,”  says  Mr.  Russell.  This 
proposition  admits  of  debate.  Instead  of 
discussing  the  point,  let  us  think  of  laconics 
which  carry  a more  profound  meaning;  for 
instance,  “ A lady  is  not  known  by  her  dia- 
monds,” “Diamonds  do  not  go  with  green 
peas  and  a knife,”  or  “A  big  solitaire  does 
uot  wash  a dirty  shirt.” 

“Jet  is  wicked.”  Pray,  what  does  Mr. 
Russell  mean  by  this  statement  ? And  here  is 
he  a discoverer.  That  fascinating  writer,  J. 
R.  McCulloch,  in  his  “Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce” gives  a glowiDg  description  of  jet, 
Lat.  (/agates,  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  use-  ' 
fulness  as  a fuel,  and  he  adds  that  vessels, 
snuff  boxes,  rosaries  and  necklaces  are  made 
out  of  it;  lie  admits  that  it  is  distinguished  j 
by  its  brilliancy  and  conchoidal  fracture,  but  j 
lie  denies  by  implication  any  overt  act  of 
wickedness.  The  elder  Pliny,  a mighty  1 


MUSIC, 


The  First  Piano  Recital  of  hfir.  and 
hdrs.  Paur— A Steady  Crescendo  of 
Musical  Skill  and  Enjoyment. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Emil  Paur  gave  a piano  recital 
asi  evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  This  was  Mr. 
Paur  * first  appearance  as  a pianist  in  Boston. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Concerto  for  two  pianos  (MS) E.  Paur 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paur. 

( '■/)  Variations  on  a German  National  Air  (op.  post.) 

< Chopin 

(l6)  Two  souks  without  words Mendelssohn 

Mrs.  Paur. 

Andante  and  variations  for  two  pianos,  op.  4C. Schumann 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'aur. 

Curneval.. Schumann 

Mr.  Paur. 

“Manfred.”  Impromptu  for  two  pianos lleirxecke 

31  r.  and  31  r«.  I’aur. 

The  arrangement  for  second  piano  of  Mr. 
Paurs  new  concerto  was  played  by  Mrs.  Paur. 

It  would  he  unfair  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
wrrk  from  such  a hearing,  for  a second  piano, 
however  well  it  mav  be  played,  give,  no  or- 
chestral effects,  and  the  solo  part  suffers  neces- 
sarily from  tho  absenco  of  contrasting  color. 
The  impression  made,  however,  was  this:  That 
while  tnemattcaliy  tne  work  is  not  of  striking 
interest  or  beauty,  it  is  well  made  and  shows 
the  thorough  musical  training  of  tho  composer. 
Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Paur  appeared  to  marked 
advantage  in  tho  performance. 

Bit  tho  other  pieces  for  two  pianos  gave  much 
pleasure,  for  tne  en.emhle  was  excellent.  There 
was  musical  subordination  one  to  the  other,  and 
the  courtesy  demanded  by  the  composers  did 
not  becoino  undue  deference.  Performances  of 
suen  pieces  are  aot  to  be  of  deadly  respecta- 
bility and  dullness,  and,  indeed,  the  only  delight 
often  arise  . from  the  mediocrity  or  utter  wortfi- 
le.sness  of  tho  performance.  There  is  the  desire 
to  see  how  badly  the  two  pianists  can  play  at 
e same  time  ur  alternately,  and  there  is  also 
Kocitefeucauldiau  joy  in  the  anticipation  of 
pv,  ible  and  complete  breakdown.  But.  as 
fayed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paur,  the  nieces  seemed 
> longer  an  invention  of  the  Adversary,  who 
Trim  in  trying  men’s  souls. 

Mrs.  Paur  displayed  again  the  characteristics 
[o*  n at  her  first  appearance;  n earness,  ac- 
Iracy.  smoothness  and  musical  phrasing.  Mr. 
[ur  has  apparently  richer  virtuoso  blood.  He 
marked  facility,  dash  svhen  it  is  needed, 
a brilliancy  that  is  not  always  free,  how- 
r,  irom  coldness  and  rigidity.  Vet  he  can 
y with  tenderness,  as  was  observed 
his  treatment  of  the  gentler, 
more  poetic  passages  of  the  “Carneval.” 
He  was  almost  always  interesting 
and  often  wholly  admirable.  Neither  he  nor  | 
1m  wife  is  apparently  a gorgeous  colorist,  but  I 
we  have  ha  i of  late  in  Boston  a surfeit  of  tonal 
color,  and  a healthy  diet  is  agreeable  arter  the  j 
debauch.  There  is  -uch  a thing  as  too  much  t 
noetry  in  piano  playing,  and  vigorous  prose, 
.euieuces  wen  balanced  and  distinctly  I 
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learned  man  in  his  day,  recites  a list  of  the 
good  deeds  of  jet.  The  smell  frightens  ser- 
pents. If  you  write  with  jet  on  an  earthen 
pot  the  writing  will  never  rub  out.  Jet 
boiled  in  wine  is  excellent  for  the  toothache. 
Taken  with  wax  it  cures  scrofula  and  the 
king’s  evil.  What!  Jet  wicked?  Go  to, 
Mr.  Russell,  go  to. 

“Do  not  wear  selfish  clothes,”  says  Mr. 
Russell.  This  is  excellent  advice,  if  the 
author  of  the  laconic  defines  “selfish” 
clothes  as  “clothes  that  have  not  been  paid 
for ;”  otherwise  the  saying  is  cryptic,  as  is 
this:  “Dress  objectively,  not  subjectively.” 
As  for  the  laconic,  “Large  persons  should 
not  lose  sight  of  their  advantages,”  there  is 
an  easy  answer,  which  is,  “They  don’t,” 
Mr.  Russell  lias  unaccountably  omitted  la- 
conics that  must  have  suggested  themselves 
to  him,  such  as:  “ It  is  hard  t,o  associate  vir- 
tue with  a red  necktie;’,’  “Unblaclced  boots 
magnify  the  feet,”  and  others  still  more 
familiar,  He  should  revise  Ji is  article  before 
he  allows  it  to  go  into  the  world  in  more  per- 
manent form. 

To  L.  F.— The  g in  Mr.  Perugini’s  name 
is  soft,  as  in  gin,  and  not  hard,  as  in  gout. 

Tlie  Amherst  Glee  Club  will  makq  a musi- 
cal tour  of  Scotland  and  England.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  England  is  sending  us  con- 
stantly her  concert  singers,  it  is  only  fair 
that  wo  should  return  the  compliment. 
There  are  Boston  singers  now  among  us  who 
have  won  renown  in  London:  Miss  Mar- 

guerite Hall,  Mr.  William  J.  Winch,  Mr. 
Max  Heinrich  and  others.  Nor  must  the 
success  of  the  old  Lotus  Glee  Club  be  for- 
gotten. The  Amherst  Musical  Association, 
however,  is  the  first  American  college  club 
to  try  its  luck  in  England. 

The  life  saving  stations  along  the  Atlantic 
were  closed  Monday,  and  until  Sep’t.  1.  Sail- 
ors in  peril  must  save  themselves.  A penny- 
wise Congress  cannot  understand  why  there 
should  be  a storm  in  a summer  month.  Un- 
fortunately, nature  does  not  regard  the 
actions  of  legislative  bodies,  nor  do  the  winds 
take  a four-mo-  N<^C(ltioc. 


Brooklyn  erected  a statue  to  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  His  wife  is  obliged  to  move  from 
her  bid  home  because  she  eannrft  afford  to 
pay  tlbe  annual  rent  of  $800. 

A Dutch  paper  publishes  the  following  ad- 
vertisement from  a disconsolate  wife: 
“Adolphus.  Return  to  your  Matilda.  The 
piano  has  been  sold.” 

Is  the  story  about  the  loss  of  Mrs.  George 
Gould’s  diamonds  a case  of  the  ruling  pas- 
sion strong  in  wedlock?  For  it  is  some  time 
since  Mrs.  Gould  left  the  stage. 

Now  that  the  State  House  is  saved,  con- 
firmed letter  writers  to  the  newspapers  will 
be  obliged  to  find  another  subject  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  ingenuity  and  passion. 

* Brazil  has  a warm  regard  for  the  United 
States.— [Exchange. 

This  is  nuts  for  us. 

Senator  Turpie,  with  his  “three  lies,  gross, 
palpable;  three  lies  basely  born,  etc.,”  should 
take  lessons  of  our  old  friend  Touchstone ; 
he  should  begin  with  the  Retort  Courteous 
before  advancing  the  Lie  Direct. 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Hester  Lynch  Salusbury,  “the  beautiful  | 
Miss  Salusbury,  afterward  the  wife  of 
Tlirale,  and  again  the  wife  of  Piozzi. 
Though  it  is  many  years  since  she  asked 
questions  and  wrote  books,  she  is  more 
familiar  to  this  generation  than  many  a 
neighbor.  She  was  short,  plump,  brisk,  with 

(k  "florid  and  flourishing  entrance”  into  a 
room.  She  tells  us  that  Dr.  Johnson  once 
/saw  her  in  a dark-colored  gown  and  said: 

, “You  little  creatures  should  never  wear 
those  sort  of  clothes,  however;  they  are  un- 
suitable in  every  way.  What!  have  not  all 
insects  gay  colors?”  But  did  Dr.  Johnson 
really  say  “those  sort?” 

Does  anybody  to-day  read  Mrs.  Piozzi’s 
“ British  Synonymy,  or  An  Attempt  at 
Regulating  the  Choice  of  Words  in  Familiar 
Conversation?”  What  a singular,  stilted, 
queer  old  book  it  is  to  be  sure!  There  is  a i 
page,  for  instance,  on  “Drunkenness,  Intox-  ! 
ication,  Ebriety.”  “An  odious  synonymy  to 
women  and  foreigners  from  climates  where  j 
the  country's  warmth  needs  no  additional  or  j 
factitious  fire,”  says  Mrs.  Piozzi.  Here  is  a I 
pleasing  extract  from  the.  same  page:  “Nor1 
is  the  brute  creation  unwilling  to  participate 
in  the  vices  of  humanity.  A game  cock  will 
eat  toast  dipt  in  strong  beer  with  infinite  de- 
light, as  feeders  know  full  well,  when  they 
instigate  the  noble  creature  to  his  ruin.”  It  | 
is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
Mrs.  Piozzi’s  first  husband  was  a brewer.  | 

Coxey’s  speech  from  the  Capitol  steps  is 
now  among  the  great  speeches  that  never 
were  delivered. 

The  Directors  of  the  Dresden  Court  Theatre  j 
have  ordered  that  “in  the  performance  of 
drama  and  opera  no  call-outs  will  in  future 
be  permitted  except  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
piece.”  No  wreaths  and  flowers  of  any  kind 
must  be  presented  when  a recall  takes  place. 
This  excellent  example  should  be  followed 
in  all  civilized  communities.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  which  is  the  more  in- 

tolerable nuisance,  the  encore,  or  the 
“floral  tribute,”  which  is  often  prepared  care- 
fully by  the  manager  or  the  husband,  real  or 
alleged,  of  the  prima  donna,  and  hoisted  into 
prominence  by  a trained  usher.  The  enjoy- 

; ment,  for  instance,  of  listening  to  the  Bos- 
tonians is  marred  sadly  by  the  passionate 
eagerness  of  the  principals  to  anticipate  an 
encore. 

w 3 ~ L[  ^ 

Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Howard  Walker 
should  remember  the  lines  of  Walt  Whit- . 
man: 

All  architecture  Is  what  you  do  to  It  when  you  look 
upon  it: 

Did  you  think  It  was  in  the  white  or  gray  stone?  or  tho 
lines  ol'  the  arches  and  cornices?  ” 

By  stopping  Mr.  Emery  in  his  importation 
ol  mahogany  would  not  tho  Mosquito  Gov- 
ernment sting  rather  than  "cripple  4 \ valu- 
able industry  ? 0i8'' 

It  was  13G  years  ago  to-day  that  a young 
woman  ol'  sporting  proclivities  bet  at  New- 
market, England,  that  she  would  ride  1000 
miles  in  1000  hours.  She  did  it  in  little  more 
than  a third  of  the  proposed  time. 


The  presence  of  the  Ilagenbeck  animals  in 
town  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  young 
women  who  would  fain  add  a lion’s  and  a 
tiger’s  whiskers  to  their  collection. 


So  the  dividend  of  tho  Monte  Carlo  Com- 
j pany  is  reduced  greatly  this  year.  Is  this 
idue  to  general  hard  times,  or  to  the  exploit 
of  the  man  in  the  song  who  “broke  the 
bank,”  etc? 


To-.'ny  is  the  anniversary  6t  tho  birth  of 
MacMiavelli,  who  for  a long  time  was  popu-  ^ 
litrly  supposed  to  have  given  his  name  to 
"OLU  Nick,”  Prideaux,  the  theologian, , 
. Kotklme,  who  was  assassinated,  possibly"'' 
for  having  written  that  dreary  piny,  “ Tho 
"Stranger.”  And  men  died  o is  this 

day  of  the  month,  as  Benedict  XIV.  Psal- 
lnunnzar,  the  humbug,  and  Th/nnns  Hood, 
the  poet  of  rare  fancy.  Illustrious  names, 
jet  perhaps  James  Morrison,  “ livgeist”  and 
pill  maker,  who  died  In  1840,  was  as  famous 
as  Popo  or  poet,  historian  or  humbug.  By 
using  two  or  three  pills  at  bedtime,  and  a 
glass  of  lemonade  in  the  morning,  lie  feared 
neither  lieat  nor  cold,  dryness  nor  humidity, 
and  was  always  in  high  spirits.  Unselfish 
man,  lie  sold  Ills  pills  to  suffering  humanity, 
and  in  ten  years  paid  into  the  British  Gov- 
ernment a revenue  of  £00,000. 

" Uoxlnc  colls  for  all  manly  qualities,  and  I hold  tlmt  it 
| Is  better  for  a man  to  stop  the  Insulting  talk  of  a street 
I rough  with  nature’s  weapons  than  to  draw  a •gun,’ 
which  seems  to  be  tho  judge  of  Americans’  disputes.” 

So  thinks  and  says  Mr.  Peter  Jackson. 
Peter,  thou  reasonest  well ! It  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  the  ideal  “Uncle  Tom” 
made  a weak  lead  by  speaking  of  the  “200 
years’”  life  of  boxing. 

Mr.  Jackson,  at  your  leisure  in  the  Quincy 
House,  overhaul  your  Virgil,  or,  still  better,  I 
consult  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  and 
you  will  find  there  an  account  of  a prize  fight, 
or  contest  of  manly  strength,  that  will  mako 
your  mouth  water  and  your  eyes  bug  out. 
You  may  read  there  that  old  Nestor  plumed 
himself  on  beating  in  his  youth,  when  he  was 
“young  chinn’d,”  great  Clytoniedeus, 
Enops’s  son,  at  buffets.  Then  j’ou  will  read, 
if  you  are  so  inclined,  of ’the  fight  between 
Epeus  and  Euryalus,  which,  according  to  the 
Greek  idiom,  was  a corker.  The  prize  was 
a mule,  “patient  of  toil.”  Epeus  seems  to 
have  been  the  Charley  Mitchell  of  his  day,  so 
far  as  boasting  was  concerned:  “Who 

stands  forth  I’ll  burst  him,  I will  bray  his 
bones  as  in  a mortar.  Fetch  surgeons  enow 
to  take  bis  corse  from  under  me.’’  Neverthe- 
less, he  did  ujj  Euryalus.  As  Chapm%n  re- 
. ports  the  match: 

*•  At  length  Epeus  opy’d  clear  way,  rush’d  in,  and  such  a 
blow 

Drave  underneath  the  other's  ear,  that  his  neat  limbs  did 
strow 

The  knock'd  earth,  no  more  legs  had  lie." 

It  is  a pleasure  to  notice,  by  the  way,  that 
Chapman  prefers  the  heroic  “wrastle”to 
the  effeminate,  puny,  modern  “wrestle.” 
And  yet  how  many  a doting  father  has  chided 
his  son  for  the  pronunciation  “wrastling” 
as  for  the  act  itself. 


lent  family  ” and  queer  English,  for  tho  prig 
and  for  the  bigot.  Would  that  there  were 

mont  TZ* l?!Sm  hl  ?he  presont  develop, 
nuit  of  the  literary  class,”  whatever  this 

Us  phrase  may  mean.  Bless  your  soul,  man 
Bohemianism  is  not  synonymous  with  drunk- 
enness  or  any  species  of  disreputable  living 

if  , fT'!‘,ber  the  coming  lines  of  John 
Boyle  O Iiellly  on  Bohemia,  which  the  choir 
will  now  sing.  1 


An  editorial  article  iu  the  Herald  of  yes- 
terday sneers  at  Bohemia  and  speaks  half 
contemptuously,  half  patronizingly  of  Pitz 
James  O’Brien  (whose  name,  by  the  way,  is 
not  spelled  correctly  in  the  article),  George 
Arnold  and  Henry  Clapp,  contrasting  them 
with  “men  like  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr. 
Aldrich.”  The  article  declares  “we  have  no 
room  for  Bohemia  in  the  present  develop- 
ment of  the  literary  class.”  But  first  of  all 

the  writer  of  the  said  article  shows  clearly 
that  he  has  no  idea  of  tho  true  meaning  of 
the  word  Bohemia  or  Bohemian.  jLet  him 
turn  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  Thackeray’s 
Adventures  of  Philip’’  and  learn  of  the 
country  which  claims  Prague  as  the  “most 
picturesque  city  in  the  World.”  This  same! 
Mr.  Aldrich  once  knew  the  “land  of  lotos- 
eating,  where  men  call  each  other  by  their | 
Christian  names,  where  most  are  poor,  where 
almost  all  are  young,  and  where  if  a few  old- 
sters do  enter,  it  is  because  they  have  pre- 
served  more  tenderly  and  carefully  than 
other  folks  their  youthful  spirits.” 

i Take  up  tho  first  number  of  Vanity  Fair 
'“  appeared  Dec.  31. 1859.  a paper  written 
by  Bohemians  and  published  by  Bohemians 

I in  Bohemia.  On  page  12  there  is  a poem 

f B'  A-”  The  title  is  “At  the 
Cafe,  and  cafe  is  without  an  accent.  Here 
is  the  first  verse: 

“ "’e  were  all  very  merry  at  Pfaffs. 

I)ld  vou  think 

While  J laughed  with  the  rest,  just  a trifle  too  gay 
That  ma  imgnonue  was  false,  that  I burled  my  friend 
mat  my  castles  In  Spain  had  been  plundered  that  day- 
I Bid  you  think  ? ••  1 

.H^Howeiiswith  “troops  of  friends 
and  the  highest  satisfactions  of  life”  ever 
equaled  the  brilliancy  of  Henry  Clapp  that 
! ^Bummed  the  dramatic  columns  of  the  old 
Saturday  Evening  Press?  Mr.  Aldrich  is 
undoubtedly  a man  of  fine  taste.  Graceful 
as  are  many  of  his  veYses,  has  he  ever  struck 
such  a human  note  as  O’Brien  in  his  “ Wharf- 
I E?”  ‘Tenement  House”  or  “Ode  to 
Kane  ?’  Delightful  as  are  Mr.  Aldrich's 
! *bpI t *tor,‘e«’  do  any  of  them  surpass 
O Brian  s Diamond  Lens”  or  “The  Lost 


V e have  no  room  for  Bohemia  in  the 
present  development  of  the  literary  class  ” 
'■  t«ie-emS  we.Jlave  room  for  the  dude,  for 
• tl^Li|lMgn  oracle.  for  the  woman  of  “ejccel- 


CHOICE  of  A JfAMR. 

i here  is  much  in  a name,  Shakspeare  to 

a vncht  J.?1'  ! A P°lim’  a 4lorse’  a steamer, 
liev  nf  Sl?ep,ng  unr  "'liafr  demands  do 
they  no#  make  on  the  imagination  of  the 

may  l,H  kn»wn  as  the 
&W 01  1 ho  destroyer,”  but  neither 

WaUWi  S00the  a railway  traveler  to 
i '!rSe  lnay  be  entered  as 

sieht  of  ’ ibUt  many  wouId  shudder  at  tho 
sight  of  such  a word  on  a Wagner  car.  1 

thp  iu. ehoice  of  names  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  i 

J ri  si  ’f  ,16  name  Ch0Sen  often  baffles  the 
S tyr0f  the  readpr’  Who  was  Maud  S.  ? 
and  sn’  f Eucania  are  intelligible, 

tho‘  ,,  Apulla;  but  "'hy  Pavonia?  Is 
i there  indirect  reference  in  this  latter  case  to 
mvo,  peacock?  “Tace.  madam,”  answered 
Murphy  ,n  Fielding’s  “Amelia.”  “is  LaUu 

or  the  TT  0'  i 21'  why  sllould  Mr-  Bennett 
nrm  6 IT,  ''eshods  name  the  new  vacht,  the 
,W°rld  beater>’'  Prunella?  Is 
“r11'  °f  (1)  a genus  of  deciduous, 

herbaceoug  plants;  or  (2)  of  sore  throat, 

heart  oTra  fh^sh’  or  neuralS‘a  of  the 
I heart,  01  (3)  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  or  (4) 

clo  hSot,  “Ure;  °f  (5)  °f  a kind  woolen 

foundln  a f ® kn°Wn  as  Prunell°.  a word 
tound  in  a famous  couplet  of  Pope? 

uabffli  n!6  SZat°r  Stoc,'bridge  owned  a val- 
1 ‘ Fmi  °6’  Eioctioneer,  and  another  known 

Norfhv  ofa  'v , 1S,  Cither  of  tbeso  names 
'been  a i„  n°ble  beast?  Tbe  h°rso  has 

i ouner  ba  S"S-lfTng  anima1’  Often  the 
owner  lias  insisted  on  transferring  his  own 

foXne  t0  the  b°rse  that  carries  his 

’ He  may  show  his  admiration  of  a 

ddghterd0"  a PUgUisk  Men  nia3'  btd  on  his 
k Dame"  But  the  Greeks  could 

other  “S  n61'6  a leSSOn’  as  in  nearly  every 
other  walk  qr  occupation  of  life. 

dra  ”Cnr  « rn  °W  Breek  poem-  tbe  “Alexan- 
tidnZfnuaSAandra  °f  Eycophron,  once 
mr]f!i  ,be  the  most  obscure  book  in  the 
™ darker  evcn  tban  the  works  of  Hegel 

Prend  'rf  °!  Ren^  QhiL  There  is  a 
Pieneh  etlitien  °f  this  poem,  and  in  the  ap- 
pendix is  a list  of  the  names  of  Greek  and 

vT*.  And  what  were  some  of 
them.  Not  Alcibiades,  Jr.;  not  Old  Soc; 
not  even  Aspasia,  Sappho.  Lais.  But 
we  find  Eagle,  S&s-bird,  North-wind, 
Lightning,  Dapple,  Terror,  Wolf,  Falcon 
Crow,  Mouse,  Speed,  Arrow,  Flea.  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  horse  of  antiquity  is  Bu- 
cephalus, bought  for  $15,000  even  in  those 
i aj  s.  And  why  was  he  thus  named? 
Dither  on  account  of  his  fierce  aspect,  or  be- 
cause a bull’s  head  was  stamped  on  a shoul- 
der. 

How  those  noble  horses  were  honored  af-  j 
ter  death!  The  great  Alexander  conducted 
the  funeral  rites  of  Bucephalus  and  built  a 
town  about  his  tomb.  Or  read  the  epitaph 
of  Euthydicus:  “O  marble  tomb,  what 

holdest  thou?— A swift  steed.— What  is  his 
name  i -Duthydicus. — His  glorv?— He  con- 
quered in  the  races.— How  often  was  he 
crowned?— Many  times.— Ana  who  drove 
him  ?— Coeranus.— O glory  greater  than  that 
of  demi-gods ! ” 

Blit  to  return  to  names.  If  the  example  of 
the  Greeks  were  to  be  followed  we  mi^ht 
name  a swift  racer  Trolley  or  Volt;  and  as 
an  indulgence  in  Sophoclean  irony,  the  glory 
of  the  turf  might  appropriately  be  called 
Messenger  Boy. 
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1 MUSIC, 

The  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Cecilia  In 
Music  Hall. 

The  last  concert  of  the  eighteenth  se.sron  of 

Hall  •ri  m WaS  KivB"  ]asc  evening  in  Musio 
Hail,  The  program  included  the  "Kia  Mater,” 
from  Dvorak’s  "Stabat  Mile,;’’  “Soft,  Soft 
ind,  Stanford;  “Russian  Sleighing  Song,” 
Eome,  Fairies,  Trip  It,”  Illiffef  a 
Sane  us  by  Palestrina:  “Cupid  is  a Wayward 
Boy  Lloyd;  "Tho  Little  Brown  Bee.”  Mrs. 
Beach,  and  "Hear  My  Prayer.”  MeudeNsohn. 

I nnr  rlin  not  one  of  marked  interest, 

excel  I?*3  per£ormanC0-  ^ a whole,  show  this 
excellent  soemty  at  us  best.  There  was  good 

M.crewas  a'l^ck-  n?'!)  ’’V  Ci,V°n  of  but] 

I ^ the  Cecilia  in  it^hl  JpilVhoan  W wS 

dencyToafani?^rPi*; 

i SiS.’srv&ftfftj 

Theani0bas  riot  ttoto  n-ercifut  to  lince^ 
takes  ' * • 


I ?8  Muldoon  Ham?  Stanford’s  **  Llttin 

b.  “ Hear  g?'11 * * V?*"  " “Orphous^  and  the  solo? 

cort  V h°  a>froetthleK  througiinui  woro  U°nf®  t'h nt 
8orS.'n, h,0'101  ,aro  of  somewhat  acrid  aual'n 
evonhieh !*  technieue  were  well  d mo  l'iu 

grave  much  pleasure,  and  l.e 

Philip  IJalb. 

To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Ur.  Isaac  Barrow,  who,  over  200  years  ago 
was  an  eminent  mathematician,  a learned 
divine,  and  a devoted  Royalist.  He  was  a 
(prodigious  sinoker,  as  tobacco  helped  him  to 
Think,  just  aOIr.  Erek  Jorgenson,  wheTls* 
now  in  Massachusetts,  developed,  “some  of 

rlls  best  idPas”  for  slaughtering  men  by 
means  of  able  guns,  while  he  smoked  peace- 
fully a briarw.qod  pipe. 



"Postmaster  General  Bissell  has  practically 
determined  that  no  saloon  keeper  can  bean 
pointed  Postmaster.”  e ap' 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby  would  have  been  the 
j Mr°BisselP0n  l°  diiCUSS  tbis  ffuestion  with 


, Mr.  Sargent’s  lunette  picture  for  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  Piiblic  Library  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Royal  Academy,  London.  “The 
picture  shows  several  arch  seological  figures.” 
■l his  bare  statement  is  calculated  to  throw 
certain  sensitive  preservers  of  Boston  mo- 
rality  into  conpiptions.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr. 
Sargent  remembered  St.  Gaudens  and  did 
not  forget  to  represent  his  figures  as  wearin-  | 

thiangsr.0U1StlC  tr°USers>  uIsters-  Pyjamas,  and  j 

No  screens  in  the  liquor  saloons  of  Marl- 
boro . Now  is  a good  time  to  revive  the  plan 
proposed  by  Punch  years  ago.  A lar-e 
u gy,  straw  man,  with  stove  pipe  hat  and 
expansive  coat,  should  be  anchored  at  the 
end  of  the  bar  nearest  the  door,  that  thirsty 
souls  may  drink  modestly,  in  his  shadow  i- 
unobserved.  * | 


Mr.  Francis  Wellman,  who  will  mam- 
Miss  Emma  Jucii,  is  “neither  critical  nor 

I <><%  b°e  a’liappy 

yMiss  Beatrice  Harraden  arrived  in  New 

SrL°n  sheiiPdthat-PaSSed  T-arantine  in 
tne  day.  She  is  desenoed  as  “an  old-fash- 
ioned literary  woman  throughout  in  dress  i 
appearance  and  manner.”  Pray,  what  does  i 
this  mean?  Is  she  like  Sappho  or  Mrs  I 
Behn,  or  Mrs.  Centiivre.  or  Mrs.  Racier,  or 
Mrs.  E H.  Sigourney?  And  how  does  a 
new-fashioned  literary  woman  look  ? 

Many  a pin-speared  bug  is  avenged  Spc 
retary  Morton  has  stepped  on  the  Chief  En 
tomologist  of  theDepartmento^rie, nt,fr" 

Gen.  Randall,  commander  of  the  Chicago 
"mg  of  the  Commonweal  armv,  does  not 
approve  of  Generalissimo  Coxey’s  stratum 
movements  near  and  in  Washington.  “ But 
there  were  rash  Marshals  that  criticised 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  criticised 

cnr 

gown  for  an  unhappy  wife  on  the  sta^e  to 
commit  suicide  in  is  white  satin'  1°  ’ 
decollete.  1 cut  very 

na'Pbe„tra“p!  of  the  Conimonweal  are  an 
parently  the  happiest  when  they  are  bathirm 
orbarbered  Is  it  possible  that  the  ca?ic“ 

|S^S?Paragrapher  ba- deceived  U; 

i Tbe  ^tate  House  front  is  “saved  ” bn’  the. 

, work  of  salvation  is  not  yet  complete  Here 

! in-  and" 'paS  m UT,Went  d«“Ber  of  buru- 
1 1„,  ana  Haul  Revere  s house  in  North  sm,-, 

5K?£  ™‘”-  «*  »,  ueop’le  on^the^eaay 

j side  of  Beacon  Street  see  in  the  proposed 

andrthlefi  6nt  “‘I  abominat‘on  of  desolationd  I 
and  tlie^e  arc  indeed  terrible  tunes.  * I 


M cu 


C/  y 


The  Democratic  Senators  who  are  now 
looking  kindly  on  the  Tariff  bill  remind  one 
of  the  Oji  proverb,  “When  your  father’s 
| slave  is  chopping  wood  he  says  it  is  soft.” 

They  were  talking  about  detective  stories 
j and  an  Englishman  was  moved  to  tell  of  a 

Inu'with"  ^1°’  a d°H  ” J ears  ag0'  was  discuss- 
ing with  a lawyer  the  case  of  Lefroy,  charged 

I hinN”' hrd°r; . “They  canuot  possibly  hang 
him,  she  said,  as  there  is  not  a particle  of 
conclusive  evidence  against  him.”  “Not 
conclusive  1 ” replied  the  man  of  law,  “What 
can  be  more  conclusive  than  finding  tiie  mnr- 
r-dered  man^  watch  in  the^mrisr  h, 
i 'Good  hcavansl  ” retr'-i. 


IE  OGALLALLAS,” 

srmance  of  the  Bostonian’s 
sra  at  the  Tremont-flii  In- 


[jilallAS.”  an  opera  In  three  acts,  text 
Allison  amt  musio  by  Henry 
Jyen  hv  the  Bostonians  last  pveu- 
ttout  Theatre.  The  performance 
St  in  Boston.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 

Er II.  C.  Barnabee 

bridge Edgar  Temple 

IV.  11.  MacDonald 

Eugene  Cowins 

^iva George  Trothinghani 

Bertlm  Waltzlnger 

Jessie  Bartleit  Davis 

poah  Small Josephine  ltarllett 

lexiean  girl Lola  Hawthorne 

I y or  twenty-live  years  ago  dime  novels 
tilt  knowingly  of  Indian  life  were  issued 
They  were  devoured  by  the  boys,  who 
, a horrid  joy  in  reading  them  furtively  m 
Dod  shed,  or  at  night  when  they  were  sun- 
go  be  asleep.  or.  and  best  of  all,  in  tne 
room.  Behind  the  covers  of  a geography 
|roussi;e  larked  " >ilverheels.”  or  " Mad 
ihe  "Death  Shot.”  or  "Heavy 
or  that  masterpiece,  "Snaky 
fans."  These  books  were  once 
[ned  analvtically  in  the  old 
aid  North  American  Review;  some  of 
Iwere  excellent  reading;  but  a*  a rule  the 
fas  one  of  blood  an.l  thunder  cheaoly  told, 
^vvas  a noble  Indian,  a comic  Indian,  a 
an  ol  unparalleled  ierocitv  and  ruean- 
| There  were  lovers  iu  captivitv,  ana  the 
was  wooed  alternately  by  Red-man 
Sreaser.  The  hero  was  a dead  shot  and 
lined  in  one  day  more  marvelous  exploits 
|caii  be  lound  iu  all  the  ingenious  worns  of 
ier  Dumas. 

'the  libretto  of  "The  Ogallallas”  is  an 
shioned  Beadle  dime  novel,  with  notes 
iterlineations  by  Mr.  Barnabee. 

, ud  of  school  girls,  under  ta-  charge  of  a 
’sor,  falls  into  the  hinds  of  Indian-,  then 
Ftlie  tender  mercy  of  renegade  Mexicans, 
■are  rescues  and  counter  rescues.  .Each 
Irson  in  tile  piece  is  armed  with  a nice  nesv 
liteand  a snug.  There  are  handsome  cos-  1 
[ nes,  and  the  happy  ending  to  the  whole 
[ air  need  not  be  described. 

This  work  was  designed  as  a "romantic” 
gra.  As  such  it  is  dull,  and  the  comedy  ele- 
ct. introduced  undoubtedly  by  air.  Barnabee, 
Is  solemnity  to  the  occasion. 

Jnd  vet  here  is  an  American  subject  for  oper- 
Ki  or  opera  which  admits  of  dramatic  omi- 
lasts  and  of  effective  stage  mountings.  Un- 
Irtunaiely  Mr.  AJison  did  not  grasp  firmlv 
Is  opportunity.  He  wrote  a weak,  absurd  and 
Idiom  libretto. 

Mr.  Waller  made  his  music  seriously,  and  it  is 
ft  to  be  dismissed  without  due  consideration, 
is  melodic  invention  and  sense  of  ryhthm  do 
[-.seem  to  be  strongly  marked.  His  phrases 
olten  badly  balanced.  His  sections  of 
lipdy  are  too  often  nailed  together  so  that  the 
show,  and  his  sentences  are  sometimes 
Tiluihic.  He  is  not  always  fortunate  in 
12  lor  the  voice,  even  When  the  tune  does 
vay  from  him  and  wander  at  will, 
is  most  ambitious  lie  is 
.ate  the  librettist  in  dullness, 
other  bind  there  are  effective 
riies.  a sense  ol  color,  although-* 
rtoo  partial  to  gray,  a decided  feeling  for 
lamentation,  although  it  is  at  times  crudely 
kissed,  and  a Conviction  and  musical  sin- 
ly  that  g.ves  promise  of  better  work.  Mr. 

| er  .Ud  not  write  a comic  opera;  lie  wrote 
for  a serious  ti  xt,  or  rather  ne  tried  in 
jusic  to  express  that  which  the  librettist 
to  work  out  in  his  oro  lem.  Some  of  tiie 
^tiven  to  the  Indian-  is  effective  and 
diy  original.  In  vatctjn,-  Mexican  color 
( not  as  successful,  fori  ardenas’s  song  in 
ird  act  is  cheap  stuff.  Mr.  Waller’s 
full  of  contradictions.  It  does 
iseem  possible  that  the  dreary 
le  to  the  third  act  ami  the  dance  in  the 
\sct  were  written  by  the  same  person. 
Tlarly  worthy  of  notice  are  the  waltz  iu 
l-t  set  and  the  quartet  in  the  second.  The 
[s  a rule,  are  vague  and  wandering,  and 
at  in  the  second  act  is  constantly  Hinting 
let.  The  instrumentation,  as  far  as  can 
ted  from  the  performance  last  night,  is  at 
rgrouty:  there  is  too  much  gargling  at 
/times  in  the  wood-wind.  But  crude  as 
lot  this  music  seems,  there  is  promise  for 
jure: 

cfjrrnance  ranged  from  fair  to  mid- 
dee  ded  tendency  toward  mid- 
Lere  is  one  exception  to  this  remark, 
^Waltzinger  was  almost  always  excnl- 
Dlten  admirable.  This  is  her  last  **•*- 
1 the  Bostonians,  as  she  has  joined  Mr. 
Hopper’s  company.  The  Bostonians 
replace  her  easily.  AVUh  more  study 
greau  r opportunities  Miss  Wiltzingor 
to  become  an  ornament  to  light  opera. 
\Hood"  will  be  given  this  afternoon 
This  evening  the  cast  will  in- 
Reid,  Mrs.  Davis,  and  Messrs.  Has- 
sid, Cowles  and  Barnabee. 

Philip  Hale. 

Ly  City  hoodlums  threw  bricks 
party  and  thus  inflicted  pain- 
i,  of  course,  ail  wron,’,  and  the 
1 be  punished  summarily,  but  it 
iharacteristic  of  human  nature 
lit  of  an  anachronistic  coach 
;o  stir  resentment  in  the  breast 
rniable.  The  feeling  is  not  one 
licit  as  a protest  against  a peeu- 
stentation,  aggravated  by  Ik  rn- . 
clanking  and  general  turmoil, 
rses  pull  up,  and  the  indignant 
d to  mount,  he  accepts  the  in- 
rfully,  and  moves  directly  for 
nd  most  conspicuous  seat. 


political,  social  and  economic 
tint!  one  of  Macaulay’s  descrip- 
»n>h,  George  Fox  : “ With  a per- 
, with  the  e4uca^‘jn  <*l  alabor- 
1 with  an  intellect  in  the  most 
all  states,  that  is  to  say,  too 
ol  for  ijb‘  rty,  and  not  sufli- 


A correspondent  asks  the  derivation  of  the' 
term  "bucket  shop.”  The  following  ex- 
planation has  been  accepted  by  some:  The 
Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago  would  not  allow 
a deal  in  options  of  less  than  5000  bushels  of 
grain.  In  order  to  catch  men  of  small  means, 
what  was  called  the  Open  Board  of  Trade 
began  business  in  an  alley  under  the  regular 
Beard  of  Trade  Booms.  There  was  an  ele- 
vator to  carry  the  members  of  the  board  to  j 
their  rooms,  and  occasionally  a member,  if  j 

trade  was  slack,  would  call  out  “I’ll  send  i 
down  and  get  a bucketful  pretty  soon,"  re- 
ferring to  the  speculators  in  the  Open  Board 
'of  Trade  below.  Hence  the  term  “bucket 
* shop  ” came  to  be  applied  to  all  grain  gam- 
bling institutions,  and  subsequently  to  un- 
authorized offices  for  other  descriptiqns  of 
gantbling'and  bettiug  on  the  markets,  tfle 
stocks,  etc. 


But  the  symbolist,  the  man  of  fantastical 
corners,  would  welcome  rather  this  grotesque, 
wildly  absurd,  incredible  transfer  of  mean- 
ing. In  Norfolk,  Eng.,  the  beam  oil  which  a 
pig  is  suspended  after  be  has  been 
slaughtered  is  called  a bucket.  Tlta  applica- 
tion is  easy. 


And  from  this  Norfolk  custom  comes,  per- 
haps, the  oltrslang,  “Kick  the  bucket,”  to 
die.  For  the  slaughtered  pig  wuis  hungup 
by  passing  the  ends  of  a bent  piece  of  wood 
behind  the  tendons  of  the  hind  legs,  and  so 
suspending  it  to  a hook  in  a beam  above. 
But  the  slang  phrase  may  have  had  a far  dif- 
ferent source.  By  the  way,  what  is  the 
origin  of  the  parallel  phrases,  “Stuck  his 
spoon  in  the  wall”  and  “Shut  his  knife? ’’ 


The  English  claim  that  the  bucket  shop  is 
an  American  institution,  but  it  is  known  in 
England.  AVitness  the  late  case  of  a London 
outside  broker  named  Grosvenor,  who  told 
his  clients  to  “bull,"  and  then  “beared” 
himself  with  their  money ; and  when  they 
did  not  pay  their  acoounts,  he  had  the  nerve 
to  bale  them  before  a judge,  who,  of  course, 
non-suited  him. 


y*u*si 


u 


The  season  of  ’93-'94  is  now  a matter  of 
record.  There  will  still  be  performances  of 
operetta,  and  there  may  he  a pianist  or  a singer 
who  will  insist  on  appearing  in  public,  owing 
to  the  present  deplorable  looseness  in  the  regu- 
lation of  concerts  by  the  police:  but  the  season 
is  over. 

* * 

Alexandre  Guilmant,  the  celebrated  organist, 
plaved  here  for  the  first  time  Sept.  25. 
Although  all  the  circumstances  that  attended 
the  performance  were  not  favorable,  his  play- 
ing of  pieces  by  Bach  and  himself  excited  ad- 
miration and  delight.  There  were,  indeed, 
some  sanguine  men  who  dreamed 

dreams  and  saw  visions  and  prophesied 
freely  of  a consequent  mighty  and 

abiding  Interest  in  the  organ  and  organists.  But 
as  far  as  any  such  interest  was  concerned,  Guil- 
mant might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home  and 
dressed  salads.  Organ  recitals  are,  as  Defore  his 
visit,  few  and  far  between,  and  the  majestic 
instrument  is  regarded  chiefly  as  a prop  io  con- 
gregational song.  Nor  did  Guilmant's  visit 
raise  the  salariei  paid  to  those  who  have  studied 
and  mastered  the  organ  as  well  as  to  those,  who. 
amateurs  or  pianists,  amuse  themselves  on  a 
Sunday  by  pulling  stops  and  tapping  the  nedqls 
with  the  left  leg  alter  the  manner  of  a boy  try- 
ing the  temperature  of  water  before  he  wades 
out. 

Then  there  cants  a Welsh  choir  of  hearty, 
thick-haired  women  who  sang  a few  Welsh 
tunes,  and  there  were  solo  numbers  composed 
by  such  Welshmen  as  De  Koven  and  Mascagni. 

The  Suffolk  Musicales  started  bravely  with 
the  assistance  of  Emma  Eames,  who  made  her 
first  appearance  herein  concert  Oct.  17.  This 
series  of  concerts  promised  much  and  g ire 
little,  although  Slivinski  and  Marteau  were 
heard  at  them  during  the  season. 

De  Paciunann  is  the  greatest  of  the  pianists 
who  visited  us.  There  were  the  same  charac- 
teristics that  before  made  his  recitals  delight- 
ful an!  perplexing;  but  ho  displayed  in  ad- 
dition a depth  of  conception  and  a breadth  of 
stylo  that  put  him  easily  iu  the  front  rank  of 
pianists  of  to-dav.  It  is  to  be  regretted  deeply 
that  neither  this  remarkable  player  nor  Mr. 
Marteau  was  heard  with  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. • 

Mr.  Josef  Slivinski  descended  unon  us  for  the 
first  time.  When  Poland  was  "ploughed  by 
the  hoof  of  the  ruthless  invader,”  the  crop 
seems  to  have  been  largely  made  up  of 
musicians;  and  they  and  their  descendants 
have  avenged  their  fair  land  by  invading  all 
other  countries  peacefully  or  hostiloly  inclined. 

Mr.  Hlivinski  was  heard  with  a moderate 
delight,  akin  to  that  experienced  bv  the  weary 
B/  ' of  the  family  when,  after  a vexatious  day, 
greeted  lovingly  by  estimable  wife  and, 
m^^spring.  wiki  lead  him  to  tlnT'itrTfng 
mutton,  ryspectable  and 


Wandering  singers  that  were  heard  at  Sym-  I 
phony  concerts  were  Nordica,  Eatnes,  Materna,  | 
Blauvolt,  Trebelli  aud  Buaoni,  Mrs.  l’aur.  I 

Baermann  and  Max  Heinrich  also  appeared  at  I 
these  concert?. 

To  say  that  all  the  song  recitals  were  of  | 
marked  interest  and  worth  would  be  to  stretch 
tiie  truth  for  the  sake  of  mistaken  and  mis- 
leading courtesy.  Those  given  by  Emma 
Eames,  Miss  Franklin,  Miss  Hall  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  led  easily.  Recitals 
were  also  given  by  Mrs.  Cushing.  Mrs.  Pauli, 
Miss  Aagol  Lunde.  Miss  Carlsmith  and  Mr. 
Woodward. 

No  notice  of  Gounod’s  or  Tschaikowsky’s 
death  was  taken  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  purpose  of  respect,  education  or  amuse- 
ment, but  Mr.  William  Heinrich  paid  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Gounod  by  organizing  a me- 
morial concert  at  which  he  sang  the  "Bioudina” 
cycle. 

Piano  recitals  were  given  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
Dowell.  Faeiten.  Nevin,  AA’helpley.  Whelan, 
Johns,  Foote.  Jamison,  Mrs.  Allen  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paur.  Miss  Ruediger  played  on  a Janko 
key  Doard. 

There  were  harp  concorts  and  a zither  recital. 
College  glee  clubs  gave  amusement. 


These  operas  and  operettas  were  heard  here 
for  the  first  time:  "Venus,”  Byrne,  Harrison 
aud  Kerker,  Sept.  II;  "Prince  Pro  Tern,”  Bar- 
net  and  Thompson.  Sept.  11;  ” The  Algerian,” 
MacDonough  and  De  Koven,  Oct.  1C; 
"The  Honeymooners,”  McLellan  and  Fuerst, 
Oct.  23;  "I  Pagiiacci.”  Leoncavallo  (lav- 
ary  Company),  Oct.  31;  ’’  Gnbriella,” 

Byrne  and  Pizzi,  Nov.  25:  "Tabasco.” 

Barnet  and  Chadwick,  Jan.  29;  "Princess  Nico- 
tine,” Byrno  and  Fuerst,  March  12;  “The  Maid 
of  Plymouth,”  Greene  and  Thorne,  April  16; 

“ The  Ogallallas,”  Allison  and  Waller,  May  4. 

A two-week  season  of  grand  opera  was  given 
at  Mechanics’  Building  by  the  Abbey.  Schoeffel 
& Grau  Company,  beginning  FeD.  26.  These 
singers  then  made  their  first  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton: Melba.  Calvd  Arnolason,  Guercia, 

Domenech,  De  Lucia,  Vignas,  Ancona. 
Dufriche  and  Plancon.  With  the  exception  of 
"Cavalieria  Rusticana”  and  " I Pagiiacci,”  no 
operas  of  late  years  were  given,  but  the  en- 
semble was  so  excellent  and  the  principals  were 
in  different  wavs  so  remarkable  that 
tho  season  was  eminently  successful.  Sel- 
dom iu  opera  here  or  abroad  is  heard  such 
an  excellent  orchestra  under  such  experienced 
leaders.  AVhero  there  is  so  much  that  was 
good  it  is  bard  to  particularize ; but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  tiie  one  great  feature  of 
the  season  was  the  memorable  performance  of 
"I  Pagiiacci.”  with  Da  Lucia  as  Canto. 

An  opera  company  known  as  the  Tavary  Com- 
I pauv  gave  shabby  per'ormances  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  for  a week  beginning  Oct.  30:  and  in 
April  the  "Walkuere”  and  the  " Goetterdaem- 
merung”  were  sung  by  a scratch  company  of 
j Germans,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosh.  for  the  beuefit  of  the  Boston  Home  for 
Incurables. 

! Nor  must  that  delightful  pantomime  ”L’ En- 
fant Prodigue”  (Nov.  6)  be  forgotten. 

*** 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  concerts  were  worthy  of 
! the  great  and  deserved  reputation  of  the  club. 

I Smetana’s  E minor  quartet,  D’ Albert’s  quartet, 
j op.  11;  Dvorak's  "American”  quartet  and 
] quintet  and  Foote's  quartet,  op.  32,  were  heard 
j for  the  first  time. 

i The  Adamowski  Quartet  gave  interesting 
concerts.  Weber’s  B minor  quartet,  and  Park- 
er’s suite  for  piano,  violin  and  ’cello  were  then 
i brought  out. 

This  season  saw  the  birth  of  the  Boston  Trio 
Club. 

* 

* * 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  sang  H.  W.  Parker’s 
“ Hora  Novissima,”  Feb.  4,  and  the  work  a3 
well  as  the  performance  gave  much  pleasure. 
Willi  this  exception,  and  with  ttiat  of  the  testi- 
monial coucert  to  Mr.  Zerrahn.  the  last  season 
of  this  venerable  and  healthy  society  does  not 
call  for  special  comment.  Tho  yearly  perform- 
ances of  "Tiie  Messiah”  and  Bach’s  Passion 
Music  are  practically  solemn  functions;  they  I 
undoubtedly  move  or  comfort  many  people;  \ 
but  looking  at  them  from  tho  strictly  musical 
standpoint  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
ligion or  business,  the  lover  of  music  may  well 
fear  that  such  fetichism  will  not  make  in  the 
end  for  righteousness. 

The  feature  of  the  Cecilia’s  season  was  the 
performance  of  a mutilated  version  of  Tinels 
"Franciscus.”  Nov.  24,  and  tho  fealuro  of  the 
Apollo’s  season  was  tho  production  of  Nicode’s 
"The  Sea.”  a work  that  provoked  discussion 
aud  widely-differing  opinions. 

a * 

If  it  had  not  been  for  tho  two  weeks  of  grand 
opera,  tuo  man  or  woman  that  regards  music  as 
merely  a genteel  amusement  might  with  rea- 
son liave  complained  of  the  dullness  of  the  oast 
season,  it  is  iruo  that  it  was  Mr.  Paur’s  first 
year  as  conductor  of  the  SymDlioriy  concerts; 
but  Mr.  Paur  does  not  lend  himself 
easily  to  sensationalism.  He  is  not  a magnetic 
conductor,  as  the  phrasegoes;  his  best  charac- 
teristics are  not  such  as  commend  themselves 
to  tnoso  in  search  of  excitement.  However,  I 
discussed  Mr.  Paur’s  characteristics  last  Sunday 
in  tne  Journal,  and  there  is  no  need  of  repeat- 
ing what  was  said  then.  For  the  season  is  over. 

Philip  Hale. 


Another  infant  prodigy  lias  appeared 
above  tbe  musical  horizon.  He  Is  “ very  I 
bright.”  and  wishes  to  read  Macaulay’s  Hts- 
nd  and  the  Arabian  Nights.  [ 

will  An 


Jlie  news  of  the  appointment  of  an  official 
B^rostologist  ” to  the  United  States  arouses 
■juierie  laughter  among  our  English  cousins. 
Tier  casually  remarking  that  agrostology  is 
|e  science  of  grass,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is 
o^ed  to  say:  “In  future  the' more  idyllic 
Irt  of  ‘Occ.  Poets’  will  warble  of  the  ! 
Irostological  meads  of  May,  and  delight  in  , 
le  placid  agrostophagy  of  the  domestic  cow, 
lying  it  to  the  more  passion-seared  to  be-  : 
Kil  the  unresponsive  cruelty  of  thb  I 
kostogampus 


[A  SPECTHAL  DnAPP01.\TME\T. 

Mr.  Scotl-Hall  entered  into  a contract  to 
urchase  from  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  an  es- 
|ate  known  as  Cum  nor  Place.  The  Earl’s 
gents  told  Mr.  Hall  that  the  value  of  the 
state  was  enhanced  considerably  by  the  un- 
Dubted  presence  and  attachment  of  the 
hosts  of  Amy  Eobsart,  Varney  and  Antony 
ostor,  who,  when  they  were  in  good  soirits, 
nacted  the  well-known  tragedy  described  in 
Kenilworth."  Hut  after  Mr.  Hall  en- 
ured into  possession  he  could  not' 
ffiud  a single,  solitary  ghost;  there 
was  no  clanking,  no  groanint,  no 
sulphurous  smell.  Lo  and  behold,  he  found 
out  that  his  Cuinnor  Place  was  not  the  ghost- 
embellished  estate,  but  a new.  plain,  ordin- 
ary, unromnn  tic  Cuinnor  Place.  Hcuce  his 
action.  Tlie  Earl  replied  that  he  did  not 
promise  to  deliver  ghosts  with  the  real  es- 
tate. Mr.  Hall  answered  that  he  never 
would  have  given  £2010  for  a house  let  at  £40, 
if  he  had  not  expected  to  secure  a valuable 
lot  of  departed  spirits.  Thus  stands  the 
pcord  of  a case  that  will  be  celebrated. 

Mr.  Hall  has  good  grounds  for  complaint. 

course  no  thoughtful  person  will  deny 
e existence  of  haunted  houses.  History  is 
'1  of  them.  There  was  the  remarkable 
in  Athens,  mentioned  by  Piinj-,  the 
ounger.  There  was  the  famous  house  in 
rinth.  There  was  the  well-attested  story  i 
if  Vasquez  de  Ayola  in  the  stately  building  ! 

Bologna.  .The  early  Fathers  tell  gravely  ! 
t liilar  tales.  In  the  literature  and  the  tra- 
^ions  of  all  nations'  certain  houses  are 
nored  by  the  presence  of  spooks,  amiable 
malevolent. 

N‘o  old  farm  house,  to-day,  in  Virginia  is 
without  its  family  spectre,  which,  in  some 
instances,  takes  the  place  of  old  silver,  old 
furniture,  or  ancestral  portraits.  The'ghost 
may  be  a venerable  old  lady,  %rho 
enters  the  bedchamber  and  tucks  lov- 
ingly the  clothes  about  the  neck  of 
the  guest.  Or  a red-nosed  progenitor  may 
golabout  at  the  dead  of  night  offering  phan- 
tom mint  juleps.  Ora  faithful  old  servant 
j^be  heard  rubbing  down  the  hall  floor. 

one  of  the  first  families  has  a first-class 
/ jfcaP1'1®*'"  ise  tiie  inmates  of  the  dwell- I 

' u_ . * 

would  be  no  better  than  plain  people,  or 
n poor  white  trash. 

Ir.  Hall  is  right.  The  value  of  an  estate 
|<  at  least  doubled  by  Che  presence  of  a per- 
irbed  spirit.  If  'the  house  be  lonely  and 
solated,  the  spirit  is  worth  a dozen  bull  dogs 
Und  a repeating  rifle.  If  the  owner  he  a 
isliector,  the  ghost  is  the  particular  orna- 
ent  of  his  collection.  If  he  be  puffed  up 
| by  thought  of  ancestry,  it  is  a good  and  a 
pleasant  thing  for  him  to  have  his  boast  con- 
firmed by  a shadowy  great-grandfather, 
though  he  may  express  remorse  and  thus 
frighten  little  children.  A man  of  genuine 
importance  must  have  a ghost  on  his  estate, 
even  if  he  is  obliged  to  buy  it  at  considerable 
expense. 

Vo  ghost  was  ever  seen  in  a flat,  and  this 
fact  is  condemnation  enough  of  modern 
apartment  houses.  No  self-respecting  ghost 
could  even  spend  a night  with  any  comfort 
in  a flat.  He  would  feel  choked  ; lie  would 
dread  the  tubes  that  lead  to  the  practical 
world  without.  There  is  no  sense  of  privacy ; 
there  is  no  winding  staircase,  no  turret,  no 
ruined  well.  In  the  ordinary  flat  his  pres- 
ence would  be  felt  by  the  whole  family  at 
e,  and  lie  would  be  obliged  to  beg  pardon 
fisturbing  so  many.  He  could  not  even 
k on  the  roof  with  security,  on  account 
ilotbes  line  or  corporation  or  private  wire, 
dweller  in  a flat  is  thus  denied  one  of 
luxuries  of  life  which  is,  however,  within 
reach  of  any  poor  squatter  on  an  aban- 
d farm.  Mr.  Hall  knows  all  this,  and 
1 he  found  out  that  his  purchase  did  not 
ide  historic  spectres  he  had  just  cause  of 
Rilaint. 


that  'll ^ Harper*, 
he  first  saw  it;  wl  ic  . wi  “ t,?°  ocwan  "hen 
viewer  to  say  "He  m irrevcre»t  re- 

i'inarchist,'tsh*uidt,J,®  ,'"row',,g  a"d  lypienl 
historical  reminiscences  nccurat<3  in  his 


needs  an 


evening  anilk!  “t  knowfchp*  d 

I weary  hours.  t0  slJend  tw° 
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inwc  d Fr®der,c  nses  and  remarks  as  fol- 
lows concerning  Mr.  Sargent’s  work  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy 

J?arg®ut^  huee  lunetta  a»<i  Portion  ofaceil- 
u’l,: f°r  Boston  Public  Library  is  strangely 

I \a  8°  lStran!7ely  effective.  Hundreds 

■lilies  hava  been  breaking  their  necks  for 
j two  Ay,  staring  up  at  it.  Nobody  yet  ha,  got 

fwVar?  UT'agUeU  idea  what  » ^ all  about, 
here  arc  violent  masses  of  gilt  hosts,  and  wild 

Id  and  new  gUHe,S  °f  al1  thegods  of  Pa^ndom, 
old  and  new.  rudely  outlined  : no  color  to. peak 

fhwlt  SIgD  any'vhere  of  likeness  to  any- 
T enJf  Sare<Tnt  or  anybody  else  ever  did  before 
London  waits  with  restrained  curiosity  to  see 
what  Boston  makes  of  it.”  to  see 

( Messrs.  Damrosch  and  Seidl  have  come  to  * 
a peaceful  solution  of  the  German  opera 

thaf  Ttrl’n PhiS  >beh,g  hiterpreted  means 
that  Mr.  Damrosch  will  direct  the  proposed 
performances. 

America  has  triumphed  again  in  an  inter- 
national affair,  ft  is  stated  on  trustworthy 
authority  that  the  straw  hat  will  be  worn  1 
this  summer  by  conservative  English  swells.  | 
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MUSIC. 


The  Second  and  Last  of  the  Piano 
Recitals  of  IVIr.  and  IVlrs.  Pauer  in 

Steinert  Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paur  were  heard  last  evening 
in  Liszt's  Concerto  Patnetique  for  two  pianos, 
a wearisome  thing,  and  Chopin’s  rondo  for  two 
pianos,  they  played  together  sympathetically 
and  well.  Mr«.  Paur  played  as  soio  numbers  a 
posthumous  niece  by  Schubert,  a posthumous 
W3io  bV  Chopim  ” b'Chilflied”  Franz-Liszt, 
Polonaise.  Ohopiu-Liszt.  She  plaved 
FUoih*  y'  a,nd  with  quiet  tasie.  Mr.  Paur  played 
Beethoven  * Sonata  appassionata  and  Liszt’s 
,77riua?  Lantasie.  In  the  sonata  the  slow 
wuh^?.ent  waL  tu,l<en,  at  100  fast  a pace  and 
without  appreciable  shading.  Mr.  Paur  plays 

he,,were  ai  accomplished  score 
ffnn?l  fi«at  er  th?,n  :l  ’kiodern  pianist.  He  has 
and  good  wrists.  His  scales  are 
ent’-  htlt  Ins  trill  and  double  thirds 
are  clumsy,  and  his  me  of  the  pedals  is 
aD  abuse.  He  lacks  apparently  a 
sense  of  color,  and  there  1.  almost  no  gradation 
bf^ween  a fortissimo  and  a Dianis-imo.  The 
Players  were  applauded  liberally  and  recalled 

. “ P’NAPORE”  AT  THE  BOSTON. 

Pinafore”  was  given  last  evening  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.  Mr.  N.  Lothian  was  ;he  con- 
uiictor.  Tlie  < ast  was  as  follows: 

■' •' M onfSo 

Hebe  -'labella  Baker 

Age  has  not  withered  tlie  freshness  of  Sulli- 
van s tunes,  and  Gilbert's  lines  ate  as  witty  and 

la,j  AvtLaoV  ‘BVi  were 1878.  The  audience 
I last  evemng  welcomed  the  popular  work  and 
wa*  generous  to  the  interpreters.  There  was 
frequent  laughter  and  there  was  hearty  ap- 
[ p ause,  although  the  performance  was  by  no 
an<  1"eaJ  on<\  Mr-  DocKstader  was  evi- 
clently  nervous,  and  the  ensemble  was  at  times 
lacking  m precision,  but  a few  more  evenings 
will  undoubtedly  put  the  members  .if  the  com- 
pany more  at  ease  and  impart  a brskness  that 

was  missed  last  night,  -diss  Jo-elyn  sang  ac- 
ceptably. and  Messrs.  Montegriffo,  Babcock.  Me- 
L/uujrnlin  and  Brine  were  heard  vocally  to  ad-  i 
vantage.  | 

- - - - ! 

Mr.  Chimes,  in  his  chair  at  the  Porphyry 
Club,  was  telling  affably  of  his  experiences  at 
I the  Hagenbeck  show.  “There  was  but  one 
disappointment,  gentlemen;  Hagenbeck  has 
only  two  educated  boars.  Why,  we  have  at 
least  thirty  right  here  in  the  club.’’ 

A°d  okl  Chimes  added:  “In  front  of  me 
sat  two  men  of  aggressive  prosperity  and 
ostentatious  evemng  dress,  evening  dress 
that  was  full  to  bursting.  One  said:  ’I  see 
SuHy  opens  to-night;’  and  the  other  re- 
plted,  1 don  t care  mnch  for  Dan  or  “The 

“ugh""  1 h™ 


more  culture.  rBunemlgt ' and  k 

may  not  bo  indelicate  In  rhi  decorUni  ’ It 

add  that  MrffChatschulni,m  1,  "Thaln  " to 
young  man*  his  • 11  “^dsome 

ssszl  c^h— jsra 

s“"“”  I 

not  unlikely  hit  hi  °rary  Inaa-  rt  l«  I 

time  be  known  chiefly  Vn  j 

uuhiV  USTu'ulu,' 

suffer  from  this  perversion. 

of 

much  trouble  given  so 


tenons  6th  verse  of  the  T4?h  1i th  f mys_ 
Deuteronomy.  The  Moslem  , Chapter  of 
Gabriel  is  their  Sd  LI  that  aS 
so  Michael,  or  Mikail  is  th  protector. 

ts  r =- 

r?  s 

IS  said  that  the  managers  Uof  "al™^011'  11 
for  the  encouragement  of  BritisKTT 
less  versed  in  biblical  criticism  ih  • talent’ 
offered  a prize  in  the  euly  yeS  of  tH  an’” 
tury  to  the  painter  who  should  h t Cen' 

, sent  contest  over  the  body  of 

: L.  B.:  The  first  performance  of 
fore  in  this  country  was  at  tliP  t*  .f  a' 
Museum  Dec.  2,  1878  TIip  on  t Boston 

lows:  Captain  Corcoran  J H r,  WaS  a®  fo1' 
Rackstraw.  Eos,  ““ 

Grahapf;  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  G.  W WUson- 
Boatswain,  J.  S.  Haworth  • i^-  !'•  vvllson« 
Wain wright;  Buttercup,  ’ Lizzfe^Ha^iH6 
Hebe,  Sadie  Martinot;  Bob  Becket  W m W; 

h i q — c/Li 


Walter  Camp  testifies  that  75  per  cent  of 
injuries  received  in  foot  ball  are  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  field.”  The  late  Artemus 
(Ward  made  a similar  discovery,  for  when  he 

!was  once  engaged  in  physical  controversy 

head.  8r°Und  11<?W  UP  ”and  hit  him  on 

Five  barrels  of  rubbish  are  all  that  the  law? 
allows,  so  live  within  your  means. 

I Here  is  a novel  letter: 

Editor  of  Medical  Department: 

“Why  does  a person  grind  their  teeth  while 
sleeping/  j ^ 

Wecanoniyask:  Does  he  grind  their' teeth 
hile  sleeping.  And  if  he  does,  why  do  they 
let  him — INew  York  Sun. 


Mr.  Chatschumian  did  not  like  Chicago, 
t impressed  mo  as  a modern  Babylon 
purely  a business  city,  engrossed  in  things 
| material,  while  Boston  seems  possessed  u" 


I It  is  nearly  16  years  since  the  people  of 
(Boston  first  heard s’.’Pinafore.”  The  operetta 
jis  now  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  any  one 
|wiio  attends  the  performance  may  well  ask 
himself  was  the  “What— never ?—Hardlv 
ever  joke  ever  a good  one.  Gilbert  still  ap- 
proves of  it,  for  it  is  introduced  in  “ Utopia.” 

There  are  two  Hamlets  in  town  this  week 
and  again  there  is  dispute  as  to  whether  the 

rmce  really  knew  a hawk  from  a.  handsaw. 
If  the  play  were  the  work  of  a dramatist  of 
to-day  and  it  were  offered  to  a manager, 
would  he  accept  it?  Would  lie  not  say  there 
is  too  much  talk ; or  might  he  not  object  to  it 
as  a melodrama?  Yet  the  tragedy,  written 
y Shakspeare  for  money,  and  undoubtedly 
vithout  thought  of  psychological  problem  is 
popular  as  a theatre  piece  ; probably  because 
every  man  thinks  he  could  play  the  leading 

P?rt’  77 at  Ieasfc  knows  how  it  should  bo 
played,  better  than  the  actor  cast. 

In  the  march  of  modern  improvements  it 
will  not  be  long  before  builders  will  equip 
houses  with  telephones,  messenger  calls  po- 
lice and  fire  calls,  exactly  as  they  now  do 
with  gas  fixtures  and  running  water.  After 

that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be  a long  1 
step  to  automatic  servants. 

Having  done  our  duty  all  win  ter,  and  pat- 
ronized artistic  shows,  in  a little  week  or 
ere  we  can  have  forgotten  how  a symphony 
sounded,  we  shall  bf  sitting  amid  clouds  of 
.smoke  to  reap  our  reward  in  beer,  small 
talk  and  light  music.  It  is  tlie  prudent  eater 
that  loses  not  his  appetite  for  a good  dessert 
because  the  roast  and  tlie  game  were  appe- 
ti*  ing. 


pcionsj 


fare  prejudiced  against  English  news- 
1 and  condemn  them  in  bulk.  Their 
kfui  attention  is  invited  to  the  follow- 
lort  of  an  incident  in  London  humble 
The  quotation  is  from  the  Pall  Mall 

j thing's  worth  doing  at  all.  It  is  worth 
fell.  Mr.  William  Plum  thinks  his  wife 
I beating,  so  he  began  three  days  after 
afire,  and  has  stuck  to  the  system  loyally 
11  years.  Mow  last  Sunday  week,  our 
(readers  may  not  havo  been  informed.  Mr.  Plum 
I brought  home  a friend  to  dinner.  His  wife 
■ pointed  out.  somewhat  inhospitably.  perhaDs, 
(that  although  there  was  dinner  enough  for 
I themselves  and  children  it  was  impossible  to 
I maKe  it  run  to  such  as  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
Plum.  Mr.  Plum  thereupon  threw  the  dinner 
at  her— considering  now  little  there  was  of  it 
I this  was  false  economy— struck  her.  parentheti- 
cally assaulted  one  of  the  children,  and  kicked 
I her‘  Tll0“  it  seems  the  menage  dropped  back 
into  its  usual  daily  average  of  assault.  And 
then  suddenly,  all  unawares.  Plum  down  he 
I tiroes  into  the  Police  Court  for  assault.  ' Can’t 
J 1 kick  my  own  wife  if  I like?’  inquired  the  out- 
raged Briton  with  pathetic  dignity.  He  knows 
now." 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  A uthors’  Club 
New  York,  shied  violently  at  the  name  of  Mr.' 
Archibald  Gunter  when  he  was  proposed  for 
i membership;  but  have  they  read  his  last 
novel.  “A  Princess  of  Paris?”  The  heroine 
is  Hilda  de  Sabran,  Countess  O'Brien  Dillon, 
Princess  of  Paris,  and  her  opinions  and  her 
English  are  as  mixed  as  her  titles.  Her  neck 
and  arms  ‘‘gleam  with  ivory  effects,”  which 
fare  only  equaled  by  “the  same  old  tobacco 
I flavor”  of  O'Brien  Dillon’s  marital  salute 
when  he  returns  from  tho  wars  and  exclaims, 
“ Madame  la  Coratessa  Dillon  ” instead  of 
plain  “ Hilda.”  And  such  a novelist,  a verbal 
Hans  Makart,  the  creator  of  Mr.  Barnes  of 
New  York,  of  Mr.  Potter.of  Texas,  and  of 
Mr.  Pool  of  Siloam,  is  commanded  to  stay 
I outside  of  the  Authors’  Club,  as  Zola  is 
denied  a seat  in  the  Academy ! 


Vt  / l?  — l S ‘Jiy 


THE  APOLLO  CLUB. 

, The  Apollo  Club  gave  the  fourth  concert  o 
the  23d  season  last  evening  in  Music  Hall. 
Tnere  was  a large  and  enthusiastic  auaienca 
The  program  included  numbers  hy  R.  Becker 
Cade.  JJetio-s.  xl.  Cutter.  Jr.,  Cornelius.  Mendels- 
I sohn  and  ioote.  The  singing  of  the  club  was 
| excellent,  and  the  soloists,  Messrs.  Parker 
Cushman  and  Dennison,  gave  pleasure.  The 
j cnarmmg  ’’Gondola  Song’’  bv  trade  wa»  re- 
| Peat -il.  and  Mr.  Cutter,  after  his  "Jack 
irner,  was  obliged  to  bow  his  ecknowledc- 
nts.  -diss  Currie  Duke  plaved  the  violin, 
in  ine  lighter  pieces  she  pleased  by  the  reeling 
s , own.  but  she  is  not  yet  ready  to  do  justice  to 
more  heroic  numbers-  In  the  Wieniawski  doIo- 
nai>e  her  intonation  was  at  times  distressingly 
lalse.  She  was  loudly  applauded  aud  recalled. 

ep  off  the  grass  ” is  a sign  with  mean-  | 
[Washington,  D.  C. 

Coxey  says  that  she  is  “only  able  to 
land  the  machinery  of  justice.”  That 
re  than  her  divorced  husband  can  do. 
she  satisfied? 


en  American  missionaries  are  perse- 
by  Turks  or  Chinese  thete  is  indigna- 
here,  and  talk  of  “heathen  dogs’’ and 
ats  of  thunder  and  guns  and  bloodshed, 
jii  strikers  in  the  town  of  Stoneham, 
s.,  attack  Armenian  workmen,  the  latter 
1 called  “scabs”  and  are  arrested. 

here  has  also  been  much  indignation  in 
United  States  over  the  alleged  outrage- 
i treatment  of  Jews  and  Siberian  prisoners 
the  Russian  Government;  and  some  of 
h more  inflammable  of  our  philanthropists, 
'e  and  female,  have  cried  “ On  to  St. 
i tersburg,”  and  “ Down  with  the  Tsar,  the 
f arina,  the  Tsarevitch,  the  Tsarevna  and 
isin.”  But  John  Slavonski,  “ an  inof- 
[nsive,  hard  working  Russian  Jew,”  was 
Iven,  with  his  family,  from  his  home  by  a 
token  mob.  Brick  and  stones  were  hurled 
hmst  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  tene- 
Axes  chopped  the  wooden  partitions, 
avonski’s  bahy  was  hit  with  a stone,  and 
ay  die.  And  did  all  this  happen  in  some 
assian  city,  or  in  a Russian  village?  O,  no! 
[The  outrage  was  committed  Tuesday  night 
lln  the  Christian  town  of  Portland,  in  the 
[State  of  Maine,  where  prohibition  rules. 

We  read  that  at  the  services  held  here  in 
imoory  of  Mrs.  Blavatsky  “her  local  fol- 
wers,  in  the  bpirA  of  Chelas,  attended  to 
e number  of  50.”  Now  “ Chela  ” is  a term 
%>he  prehensile  claw  of  crabs  and  lobsters, 
so  of  scorpions,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
e word  is  used  in  this  sense.  It  is  more 
obable  that  it  is  the  Hindu  Chela,  “slave, 
riant,  pupil,  disciple;”  here  a pupil  of  oc- 
ltisrn.  One  who  goes  through  the  various 
grees  of  Chelasliip  becomes  a mahatma, 
llch  must  be  a very  pleasant  thing. 

Certain  of  the  School  Committee  do  not 
lieve  in  the  old  round  hand  style  of  pen- 
insliip,  “ with  any  amount  of  flourishes.’’ 
le  making  of  such  flourishes  is  usually  at- 
aded  by  singular  gyrations  of  the  exposed 
ague,  and  this  fact  has  not  escaped  the 
tice  of  acute  students  of  the  habits  of  the  ' 


"During  the  last  hve  years  $18,44.5  has 
been  spent  upon  tobacco  for  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  Boston.”  The  tobacco  must 
have  been  of  good  quality.  Were  plugs 
given  to  the  “plugs?”  The  despondent 
probably  received  a liner  cut.  as  “solace;’’ 
aud  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  found 
symbolic  comfort  in  “Mayflower.” 


To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Mine.  R^camier.  The  memory  of  this  beau-1 
tlful  woman,  who  was  adored  by  Kings, 
Dukes,  Princes,  Generals,  poets  and  philos-i 
ophers,  is  now  preserved  in  cold  cream. 

To-day  is  also  the  death  day  of  Richard 
Wilson  (1782),  an  English  landscape  painter,  j 
who  died  “neglected,  unappreciated.  He 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  posterity  would  ! 
do  him  justice,  and  now  (1826)  his  pictures 
produce  astonishing  sums.”  He  was  not  the 
last.  Wilsons  are  living  to-day  right  here  in  i 
Boston. 


“Boston  the  Greater”  includes  Boston  the 
Less.  Let  it  not  include  it,  as  the  whale  did , 
Jonah.  The  town  of  Boston  should  be  al- ! 
lowed  to  be  something  more  than  a mere , 
combination  railway  station — restaurant — 
shop  for  the  benefit  of  suburbans. 


In  the  State  House  near  a stairway  is 
painted  this  sign:  “Gents  Gallery.”  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  there  are  “gents” 
in  town,  and  perhaps  it  is  right  that  a gallery 
should  be  set  apart  for  their  use.  But  should 
not  men  have  also  a gallery  ? 

“Gent”  has  been  defined  as  a contraction 
of  gentleman — in  more  senses  than  one. 
There  are  restaurants  patronized  by  “ gents 
at  least  they  are  invited  within  by  name. 
Then  there  are  “gents  cafes,”  in  which 
the  word  “cafe”  is  made  to  rhyme  with 
“safe.”  Tailors  recognize  this  species  of 
mankind,  as  Dr.  Holmes  knew  when  he 
wrote, 

” The  things  named  1 pants  ’ in  certain  documents, 

A word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  but  ‘gents.’’’ 

But  t!ie  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
should  not  give  the  word  official  sanction. 

So,  too,  the  word  “ lady”  is  now,  through 
absurd  misuse,  almost  a term  of  reproach. 
It  was  Walt  Whitman,  who,  in  “Democratic 
Yistas  ” spoke  of  the  “ daze,  this  fossil  and 
unhealthy  air  which  hangs  about  the  word 
Lady.” 

So  Walt  Whitman  suffers  alike  with  Brown- 
ing. There  is  to  be  an  “International  W.  W. 
Society  ” with  essays  and  papers  and  elucida- 
tions and  expositions  and  annual  dues. 
There  will  be  a charter  and  a President,  and 
five  Vice  Presidents  and  ten  Directors.  Poor 
Walt!  Can  they  not  read  you  aright?  Do 
they  not  remember  your  words : 

•*Xo  sliuttered  room  or  school  can  commune  with  me, 

But  roughs  and  little  children  better  than  they.” 

Tip,  the  man-killing  elephant— he  has  a 
record  of  seven  murders  and  four  dangerous 
assaults— is  to  be  put  to  death  in  Central 
Park,  and  there  is  debate  as  to  the  best 
method  of  execution.  There  are  other  ways 
of  killing  an  elephant  than  by  choking  it 
with  butter. 


A juryman  in  New  Bedford  is  so  deaf  that 
he  did  not  hear  of  a proposed  visit  to  exam- 
ine machinery,  and  he  did  not  turn  up  at  the 
appointed  time.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Judge  Bridlegoose  in  Rabelais  finally  be- 
came so  blind  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
clearly  the  points  and  blots  of  the  dice  he 
threw  in  settling  a case,  and  yet  many  of  his 
judgments  were  confirmed  by  the  Superior 
Court.  This  juryman  might  read  the  facial 
character  of  the  contestants,  and  at  any  rate 
he  would  not  be  swayed  by  the  arguments  of 
counsel. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a young  man  in  town 
who  may  do  something  in  music  if  patrons 
and  patronesses  do  not  ruin  him  with  flattery. 
An  esteemed  contemporary  gives  a sketch  of 
his  life,  a sketch  couched  for  the  most  part 
in  passionate  phrases.  It  appears  that  the 
young  man  has  “a  very  dark  complexion, 
black  hair  and  large  expressive  eyes  as  black 
as  night,  lull  of  expression  and  sparkling 
. lighL  * * * His  favorite  hour  for  practice 
is  at  twilight.”  The  statement  that  the 
embryonic  genius  is  “a  level  headed  boy  ” is 
a drop  to  bald  prose,  but  it  is  reassuring. 
Gush  is  not  a nutritious  diet  for  growing 
talent. 

Mr.  Isaac  Zangwill  finds  beneficial  richness 
In  sewer  gas,  and  he  predicts  that  in  a more 
advanced  stage  of  civilization  it  will  be 
manufactured  ani  brought  by  pipes  to  the 
humblest  home.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  then  that 
it  will  be  found  at  every  well-appointed  bar, 
and  there  will  bo  trap-openers  as  well  as 
wine-openers.  “Have  another  sniff  with 
me”  will  be  the  loudest  outburst  of  hysteri- 
cal generosity. 


V 


Lovers  of  books  who  hardly  recognize  the 
difference  between  mewn  and  tuum,  should 
ponder  the  fate  of  Henry  Justice,  of  the 
Middle  Term,  Esq.,  who  was  tried  in  1736  for 
stealing  books  out  of  Trinity  College  Library 
in  Cambridge.  On  May  10  he  moved  that  he 
might  be  burnt  in  the  band  and  not  sent 
abroad  on  account  of  this  “unhappy  mis- 
take.” He  was  told  that  his  crime  was 
aggravated  by  his  education  and  profession, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  to 
“some  of  His  Majesty’s  plantations  in 
America  ” for  seven  years. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  was  proposed  as  the  decorator  of  cer- 
tain walls  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  It 
is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  an 
English  criticism  of  his  last  work,  exhibited  5 
in  the  new  Salon  at  Paris:  “Puvis  de 
Chavannes  is  a painter  of  whom  one  desires 
to  speak  with  respect.  Yet  what  else  is 
there  to  say  of  his  vast  decoration  for  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  than  that  it  is  broken  in  com- 
position, and  chill}’,  even  frigid,  in  color? 
The  work  is  not  for  an  instant  comparable 
to  the  masterpieces  of  the  Pantheon  or  of 
Amiens,  and  it  is  with  a becoming  sense  of 
fitness  that  it  was  hung  in  a draught.” 


K 


A STUDY  OP  BOOTS. 

A wise  man  of  France  has  invented  a 
science  which  he  names  “Scaphology.”  The 
science  is  the  art  of  telling  personal  character 
by  observation  of  the  boots  worn  by  the  per- 
son. “Show  me  your  boots,”  says  the 
Frenchman,  “and  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  are.” 
This  ingenious  discoverer  claims  that  the 
equal  wear  of  heel  and  sole  accompanies 
“energetic  character,  sound  business 
principles,  and  a capable  mother.”  To  him 
badly  frayed  toes  are  the  sure  indication  of 
rogueishness. 

Unfortunately  for  the  gratification  of 
curiosity,  the  inventor  as  yet  has  not  dis- 
closed fully  his  scheme,  nor  is  there  any 
complete  and  trustworthy  treatise  on 
Scaphology.  as  there  is  on  palmistry,  or  as 
Cardan’s  book  on  the  art  of  understanding 
men  by  the  wrinkles  of  the  foreheads.  In 
the  absence  of  any  such  treatise,  hints  and 
suggestions  may  be  welcome  to  serve  in  the 
completion  of  the  needed  book  ; but,  stay— is 
such  a science  possible? 

For  is  there  any  inflexible  law  concerning 
the  wearing  of  boots  as  concerning  the  tides 
or  the  return  of  a comet?  The  Frenchman 


may  say,  if  a man  wears  congress  gaiters,  he 
is  either  fat  or  lazy;  but  thin  men  and  brisk 
men  are  seen  with  these  very  boots.  We 
know  the  evil  significance  found  by  Edgar, 
son  of  Gloster,  in  creaking  shoes,  but  is  not 
a congregation  often  disturbed  by  tho  en- 
trance of  a worthy  member  whooe  shoes  erv 
out  along  the  aisle?  Is  the  man  of  patent 
leathers  always  a dude ; or  is  the  man  of  un- 
blacked boots  always  a coarse  sloven;  may 
he  not  be  a scientist  whose  head  is  in  the 
stars,  and  whose  feet  are  in  the  gutter,  like 
the  philosopher  of  old?  Should  we  look 
askew  at  cloth  slippers,  embroidered  with  a 
dog’sihead  or  a rose?  Is  not  the  wearer 
olten  a hero,  a Bayard,  who  wears  them, 
that  a fond  and  misguided  sister  or  wife  may 
not  be  grieved  by  a silent  reflection  on  her 
taste?  Leg-boots  are  often  the  sign  of  a 
solid  Westerner  who  lias  lands  and  beeves. 

It  is  to  be  fp„»f  ed  that  the  learned  French- 
man has  not  \Jiken  into  due  consideration 
the  influence  of  fashion.  The  first  wearer  of 
russets  was  undoubtedly  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion as  frivolous.  Some  laugh  at  cork 
soles,  but  the  ancient  Romans  wore  them, 
especially  in  winter.  Shoe  buckles  were  the 
proper  thing  in  England  before  Queen  Mary, 
and  be-dianionded  buckles  even  now  grace 
occasionally  the  feet  of  women.  Some  would 
abolish  “rights  and  lefts,”  which  are  of 
huge  antiquity.  High  heels  are  an  ancient 
abomination.  Men  were  once  as  apparently 
coquettish  in  their  foot  dress  as  were  women. 
The  toes  of  shoes  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI. 
of  France  were  turned  up  like  old-fashioned 
skates ; the  toes,  or  tips,  of  the  common  peo- 
ple were  half  a loot  long;  “by  wealthy  peo- 
ple a foot,  and  by  Princes  two  foot.”  Stern 
men  may  follow  a foppish  custom  that  they 
may  not  seem  singular. 

Or  would  the  Frenchman  claim  that  a 
small-footed  woman  is  necessarily  va>n,  as 
some  believe  that  all  large-mouthed  are 
generous?  Did  tho  gay  Rhodope’s  little  shoe 
charm  King  Psamnntichus  wiren  J^io  eagle 
dropped  it  in  his  lap?  Equally  luo»y  was  I 
patient  end  sober  Cinderella.  The  slayer  of 
Ilolofernes  had  twinkling  feet,  and  Solomon, 
ns  well  ns  Restif  de,  la  Bretonne  and  the 
hundreds  observed  by  Blnet,  have  ecstasized 
over  beautiful  “ feet  with  shoes.”  The 
Frenchman  might  as  well  say  that  the  early 
Californian  who  preferred  a death  with  his 
boots  on  was  a coward. 
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t us  consider  for  a moment  a singular 
abuse  of  language.  It  ie  a fashion  now  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Swett  as  an  “artist,*'  and  of 
Miss  Sweet  as  an  “artiste,"  and  thus  gram- 
matical tribute  is  paid  to  sex.  Now  the 
word  “ artiste  ” in  English,  as  in  French  is 
both  masculine  and  feminine.  Mr.  Swett 
the  accomplished  thunderer  at  the  piano,  is 
an  “ artiste”  and  Miss  Sweet  is  an-  “artist  ” 
so  far  as  any  distinction  of  sex  is  Concerned. 
But  nine  out  of  ten  who  employ  these  words 
believe  that  "artiste  "is  distinctly  and  dis- 
tinctively feminiue. 

The  word  “artiste"  was  introduced  into 
the  English  language  in  consequence  o£  “the 
modern  tendency  to  restrict  ‘artist’  to  those 
engaged  in  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  paint- 
ing.” Artiste  means  a publio  performer 
who  appeals  to  the  aesthetic  faculties,  as  a 
professional  singer,  dancer,  etc.,  also  one 
who  makes  a “fine  art”  of  his  employment 
as  an  artistic  cook,  hairdresser,  etc. 

If  you  wish  to  be  very  particular  in  desig- 
aating  sex.  why  not  say  “artistess."  as  did 
Horace  Walpoleacentury  ago?  But  Charlotte 
Bronte, knew  no  such  nonsense.  In  “Vlll 
?tte"  we  find  the  sentence,  “Retold  me  his 
opinion  of  the  actress ; he  judged  her  as  a 
woman,  not  an  artist.’’ 

There  is  the  same  mistake  in  regard  to  the  i 
words  “violinist’’  and  “ violiniste.’’  The 
latter  word  is  French,  not  English,  and  it 
is  both  masculine  and  feminine.  But  how 
.often,  in  English,  is  a male  fiddler  called  a 
violinist  and  a female  fiddler  called  a vio- 


The  word  artist  is  applied  loosely,  yes, 
recklessly.  Of  course,  here  in  Boston  every 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  sings,  paints,  or 
plays  it  an  artist,  in  a complimentary  sense. 
One  may  fiddle  better  than  another,  one  may 
not  sing  as  well  as  another,  but  all  are  artists. 
This  enviable  condition  reminds  one  of  the 
old  story  about  whisky:  “There  is  no  bad 
whisky." 

“A  giant  hand  will  clutch  his  heart,  his 
resDiratton  will  cease,  his  limbs  will  shoot  out 
convulsively  and  stiffen  in  an  instant  and  lie 
will  totter  and  fall  to  the  floor,  lifeless.”— 
[Local  Contemporary. 

This  is  merely  a modern  and  hysterical 
manner  of  announcing  the  fact  that  an 
elephant  “ will  take  cold  pizen."  But  the 
elephant  is  a sagacious  beast. 

There  is  an  old  superstition  that  May  is  a 
trying  month  to  persons  sick  with  lon° 
established  or  dangerous  complaints.  Hence 
these  sayings : “He’ll  never  get  up  May- 

hill,’  and  “ If  he  can  climb  over  May-hill 
he’ll  do.”  * 


int^tL  fiin  seas?n  When  i£  a m"Uden  goes 
iuto  the  fields  early  in  the  morning  and  is 

fortunate  enough  to  hear  a cuckoo  call  for 
the  first  time,  by  taking  off  her  left  shoe  and 
examining  it  she  will  find  inside  a man’s  hair 

?£  tbe  T COl?r  as  that  of  her  future  hus- 
band. The  cuckoo  has  been  heard  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  all  winter. 


- 1 - _ , , ^ 

In  these  days  of  studies  of  Western  Mife 
New  England  life,  prairie  life,  etc.,  etc.  adis’ 
agreeable  reviewer  remarks  that,  wrwlen  by 
Harte,  Tlianet,  Wilkins  or  Garland,  any  one 
of  these  books  might  be  called  justly  “ y 
tstudj  in  Cranks  Anywhere.” 

i ‘T  r* 

| -hot, Id”  rm„™,b,r  ttat  in'  comp.ri.o T »i”h 
certain  executions  where  men  are  the  vie 
I s’  11  was  a lmPPy  and  enviable  death. 

thmreifhiCa?°  ,rewRPaPors  have  renewed 

|byabustngra£e°£eOCOUraSinSthe  “Colt*”  j 
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evening  at  tlfe  ')0  Produced  to-morrow 
consider  today 

kn„“vnVin  was  ™ally  first 

■■Pinafore,“  whicr“7,HS  ’.I'6  Composer 

given  in  the  Unit  1° 0!3rat0<l  work  was  first 
Museum,  tel  K 7 the  B°'t0n 

Corcoran:  Rose  ,,,  ^ Jones- was  Capt. 

Rackstraw;  B R T-h*  (Mrs‘  Joi'e')  was  Ralph 
Geo.  Wilson  waVs n t v.  WaS  Diok  ^eve: 
was  seen  as  Ham  Pt°fD,h;  who 

swain:  Marie  W,i,  7 week,  was  the  boat- 
||  Lizzie  Harold  was  san~  Josephine; 

was  Hebe:  and^V  Mott?*™0'  Sa<li°  Martinot 
'was  Bob  Becket  h D°W  a leading  man, 

doctor.  I am  intieht  ,tBraham  was  com 
| Frank  E.  Cha-e  the  b,mi  ° 7 C0urt03y  of  Mr. 

I sub-iecis,  known  to  J* rilllan* -writer  on  dramatic 

M»n  Who  Laughs  ” for'ih^  7 Slcr"ature  "The 
j-gugns,  for  the  cast  printed  above. 


The  success  of  “Pinafore  ” was  great,  and  it 
a serlous  influence  on  the  history  of 
Ibrht  opera  in  the  United  States.  Ooera  bouffe 
onoreua,  or  “ comic  opora.”  term,  used  loomTy 
thoJjL ’,om0an8  necessarily  convertible  waj 
ov?i  . h by  Ta,'y’  who  W0ro  fond  of  music  an 
, 'l!1;*  was  during  the  season  of  >67.’(;8 

apa  Bateman  brought  over  a French 
companv  with  To, tee.  Leduc.  Duchesne.  Irma 
Aujao  and  Ivigfriiroul,  ai'd  crave  Amfiripo.  >•' 

sr  5sg  »■ 

closes  would  be  the  bettor  phrase.  It  is  true 
hat  earner  works  by  the  French  mas 

“ La  Ohsttebeev  S""K  , in-  Ulls  country. 
La  Lhatto  -Meiamorphosce  en  Fomme  ” 

Fr«  lnstance,  was  sung  in  i860  by  a 
French  company  in  Philadelphia,  of  all  places 
in  the  world.  No  doubt  there  were  Offenbaoh 
ian  performances  in  New  Orleans-would  that 
there  were  a history  of  the  ODera  of  that  city  1 
But  the  true  Offenbach  rage  began  with  the 

brHrervd\0ecoc,teek-Xaen  followe(1  operettas 
These  one, iff  q'  A‘,mea  delighted  thousands. 

sung  bv  EnlrSHWete  hSar<l  in  Ene:,i,h  ver*ions 
I sung  by  English  companies.  Aud  then  there 

! P0rformances,  at  first  in  German  of  the 

TherrP|^Btta*  °,1  Straus<*  and  tl»ose  of  Suppe. 
The  Gallic  sp,rit  of  Offenbach  and  the  per 
formers  of  his  operettas  shocked  many  esD0 
c ally  those  who  did  not  understand  ihe  Frencu 

by  hearsay  “if  thH®  W,‘°  judfired  the  0Dere»as 
uy  Hearsay,  if  this  now  seems  increlihle  «.A 

member  the  outcry  raised  against  “ The  Bl’ack 

Crook  during  its  fir  t season ; press  and  puToit 

protested  against  such  immorality  “and  eten 

Olive  Logan  wrote  a denunciatory  article  in  a 

magazine  buried  long  ago.  The  orchestra  chair 

in  any  theatre  devoted  for  the  time  to  operetta 

as  regarded  truly  as  a seat  in  the  pit,  and  the 

more  sanguine  objectors  hoped  and  Derhm, 

Prayed  for  a thUnderD°it  or  £ eaXaake,  or 

Now  "Pwr0yi"?Pertnrbati0n  of  Nature! 

Aow,  Pinafore  was  first  made  known  to 
-he  great  public  by  companies  made  up  largely 
of  church  choir  singers,  and  many  regarded 
this  fact  as  a guarantee  of  goo  l faith  and 
virtuous  performance.  Men  who  hid  never 
over  the  ” w w lauqhed  aud  beat  their  sides 
fearful  Piaa^inZ"  ig.^D’’ ^0^1“ 
were  tempted  at  first  to  don  faBe  beard,  that 

- -f  ne^h^s’ j 

*ssas 1 

Die  snoW  Vo  be  an  innocent  amusement 
The  taste,  once  acquired,  grow  F*P|,  * 

bumva.n’s  fonowing  operettas  was  welcomed 
Iheiaste  became  more  catholic.  Other  com' 
posers  were  names  to  conjure  bv  Th» 
the  church  choir  chorus’ghis  werf  gradual, °v 

Of  her  daughter.  aSr°'  b^k-b-rted  at  the  loss  I 

it-  Here  is  the  list  of  his  iio-i,*-  ™ ,fIora 
and  Box  ” 18R7-  ,,  operas:  “ Cox 

" „la67'  The  Contrabandists  ” 18, -7- 

“ Trial  by  Jury.*’  1875;  “The’ 

00,  l87o,  The  Sorcerer.”  1877*  *•  H M s 

Pinafore.  May  25,  1878:  “The  Pirates  of  V^' 
zance.”  1880;  “Patience”  18«i  - 1 F®"' 

1««2;  “ Princess  Id.”  TsSi  “The  Ca' T’” 

1885;  “Rmldigore  ” 1887  “Tl,a  v Mlkado‘ 

Guar  I ” i 88h  , • 1 1,6  Yeomen  of  the 

Pia.”1893  ibe  Gondoliers,”  1889;  “ Uto! 

Sixteen  operettas  in  20  year.  nw  v 
™;beetWee,1  1860aUd  188°'  102  work"  f^r 


™ "TRteo  h y P-ii r lnT)X' 0° ' ^ hl 0 h 

Plan,  • tne  solo  “TheCnnirl  f ■■  Rat'a‘ 
the  lullaby  “Hush-a-bye  bacon  ”r  h'f'6',”  and 

^c^tSr^a"£Fr® 

asa»j» to  er°tesque' 

ipls:lis= 

immmM 

i»  a fair  sign  of  some  extent  "on,  P°UU'arity  I 
oneretia,  a form  of  ?/?fc  quauy  1,1  an 

whicn  is  not  *o  b«  rair«  r,ir^atlc  entertainment 
be  a worthy  excuse  for  T°T‘V'  Whi°h  9,lould 
waist-coa,. ^ ^ Thu"  ' for  ex  ' til  1°°^*  °f  tho 
music  lover  may  look  askew  at'  ••hFrm0US:btleS3 
us  popularity;  but  there  are  nines  i uh?  30(1 

i:^r?;,:sirre  is  ^ 

of^  equal  ^ Suiliyaa 

thing,  and  “ l he  Gondoliers  "Tg  someth' 

srral  p— b 


A 1UIE  EFFEMIIfAcy, 


Science  and  fashion  do  all  that  is  in  tw 
Power  to  make  man  a coward  o 

l hand  hfi  is  taught  to  fear  his  food  , 
and  bacteria  lurk  in  that  which  was  f'^'m 
tunes  regarded  as  wholesome  • mill-  J? 

e.r,l,  are  b,„  „,e  a IZtl  t '™  "S0' 

OleUI,  Every,,, ing  „ J“‘  e,”'  ‘ 

‘J  fcrerere  s„,pWout  a.U.I.L""'  „*  J f 
irom  pepper  to  bread  The 

be  " i°not  in°TrLr°k 

shown  by  the  wearing  0f  " 1 ’ "S 

clothes,  may  be  rewarded  bv  tL  ead-V‘made 
Tlie  street  is  full  o(  ™ 
to  be  (eared  than  a lion  y’  "“r« 

why  go  through  the  dismal  catalogue? 

Some  claim  that  the  beginning  of  ‘ . 
to  Personal  bravery  must  be  t”be  aban 
ment  of  some  little  con, fort  artificS, 
effeminating.  Why  ,10t  be^in  will, 
putting  aside  of  the  umbrella  ” Cr“  I 

The  umbrella  was  for  years,  yes  centuries  ' 

foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  Eng  ish  I T’ 

,n«  nat‘oos.  The  thing  itself  is  0 L 
antiquity.  The  old  Egyptians  knew 
R was  a shade  from  the  sun  ird  i;=  ’ U 

almost  always  restricted  t *!Se  "as 

blood.  Jt  i1,"  P^-nsof  royal 

, «-eir  head,  but 

umbracuimn.  The  P 
-orlc^ty  kn 


Somo  don  v the  possibility  of  tlionn., 
musical  l,ul„or  vr.r  Perhaps  if  f.  ! "C6  of 
such  numor  depends  solely  <•„  »„  1 * trilB  lhat 
Pleas;  gra,lL  tho  pr  ^1^^  ZT,Ti°rl 

moC?  1,1  teUh,K  tUu  lrain  of  thought  “in 

doui  know  exactly  whore  rm  Alld  Kel' 
rising  and  the  falling  of  a.  „ , a'4  ln  Hie 

hint  at  “ Wherfd  Won  “ lu  ll‘« 

follows  “ 1 get  the  shade  when  o h “ W‘,1Ch 
sun.”  Those  are  examples  of  lol!  ers  srre<!t  ‘he 
lightful  musical  humor.  Of  course  if", 6h«'i‘d  <le' 
is  dull  of  ear  be  will  not  see  mi  * i,oaror 
the  verbal  jester  puts To ri,"  , ‘ b“‘  — 

experimeiU.10  ^-^^e 

hart  M ozarc  “an d “ Kc!« si » i®  a^u rt* ^ 0®f  “ ,Um°r ’ ,l!, 

Add  to  this  burner  in  nmh,0r  Frenchnibn. 
His  lyrics  msySoniIth  ln?de'“',Ul8  'yrlCal  *«t. 
near  the  sheet  musio^Ut T,  ^0ac,‘ da,h^-rously 
I fn*lish  ITirl  Who  cannot  Sng  “u"^,*0  ^*e  I 
because  she  feels  it  a duty  iTt  JT 
Ciety;  but  they  are  nfre„  she  owes  so- 

J ,hetic.  H.  Z *^SSS&1St  f 

■■  i™,  b«,  1™“«  I« 

Poses  or  hu  librettist.  His  t PW' 

wholly  admirable.  He  knows  ti,  Chnl.Que  ls 
and  the  limitation,  of  his ^ngerJ • S«tP“,,l,t,e4 
value  of  an  effecive  as  we"f  a,  “ a /nZV*?- 
i chorus,  aud  iu  writing  » a trl®ndly” 

understands  the  great  value  orUS-?r.a  flnale  be 
How  discreet,  o 2 ^ f fUbimp,idt?' 

! instrumentation 7 u°WBnb““lfuI 

heroic  in  a trifling  matter;  bw  ba 

masterpiece  of  trirti,,,.  r * 6 ,rifle  is  a 

isullivan  are  cob^ufmusl^a^ re“as  of 
resemble  an  album  of  n ,ly-  They  do  not 
and  there  ^ 

fee  fine-  °L  propor,ioa  and  there  is 
I often  m works  of  grSV,ftable  ',equencc-  missed 
; more.  Sullivan  Drh7  .DrcetensioD'  Fa«'>er- 
'the  pupils  have  foim  ,0ad  o£.a  school,  in  which 
long  dEtance  TblL  U,01r  “aster  and  at  a 
van  senoo^  of  "e  ‘S  SUCh  a thi"'r  as  a Sulii-  I 
sffis  U,SD  as  the  music  of  I 

' » 

i van  did  no*  a Wl‘aia  pity  that  Sulli- 

I grand  opera  “ormTe®  exc’lu,iTely  to 

I ‘Rahab,’  ‘ Jehonathan  ‘ or" 7,  f .°ralorios-  a, 

»77ud ‘De7[ aCa'JeiPi0  ^'ninnonms'!  ”°r  Pudge  I 

^b7n7atlg7nd’o7Pt0!  I 

works.  Jn  such  work®  h*’  0ratorio'  orchestral 
conventional.  rUpec  ablo  ,'1  ,li™serf  t0 
Remember  that  a 77k  a“d  otlen  dul1' 
infinitely  greater  wort-  n*"8  0Deretta  is  an 

respectably  made  gTa, mop  “ a “ C°“m0“pl— 

mostep7tTh  aS  W0U  as  erand  eperas  are  for  the 

£iipr:« 

that  he  was  a Doctor  oT  M d'i  by  the  ^ 

by  the  Queen  USiC<  and  Wa“  knighted 

Philip  Hale. 


la  "Eastern  countries,  as  inT 

| In  was  for  protection  from  j 

the  time  of  Queen  Anne  ! 

:e  the  place  of  feathers,  atut 
' ot  men,  sought  shelter 
in  lTo‘2  that  Wolfe- after- 
1 General — wrote  from  Paris: 

rliete  use  umbrellas  in  hot 
leml  them  from  the  sun,  and 
same  kind  to  save  them 
|w  and  rain.  1 wonder  a prac- 
is  not  introduced  in  England, 
fbbeare,  8pens  and  John  Jauie- 
first  who  used  this  protection 

(f  ridicule  more  cutting  than  the 
y,  man,  the  lord  of  creation,  eon- 
wspaper,  and  if  there  Is  a warn- 
he  arms  himself  with  an  u m- 
pugh  the  sun  laughs  in  his  face. 

several  reasons  why  the  disuse 
^by  men  would  be  of  great  ben- 
first  place  the  umbrella 
buntrics  is  still  an  em- 
it is  so  from  India  to  Abys- 
lu  speech  a mighty  ruler  is  said 
s whole  earth  under  the  shadow 
tclla.”  Surely  a good  American 
shun  the  appearance  of  imitating 
The  abandonment  of  this  luxurious 
1 will  toughen  the  system,  and  make  it 
ensitive  to  colds  and  bronchial  affec- 
[and  after  all  how  little  real  protection 
^nrded  by  an  umbrella) ; the  passer  by 
Phot  run  the  risk  of  physical  injury  from 
Iioughtless  bearer  who  stabs  the  air  or 
Lings  the  weapon  as  though  it  were  an  In- 
in club.  There  will  no  louger  be  that 
Lningly  irresistible  temptation  to  theft 
Ire  are  embezzlers  who  date  their  down- 
F from  the  day  they  took  neighbors’ 
j irellas  fearing  lest  they  might  get  wet. 
kl  how  much  nobler  would  man  appear 
\lng  and  defying  the  fury  of  the  elements 
Sneaking  along,  struggling  with  a 
}cd  shield  that  is  the  sport  of  the  wind, 
a constant  anxiety  either  spread. 
Id  neatly,  or  bagging  after  the  fashion 
the  species  known  as  a gamp. 


“UTOPIA. 


>» 


y\  OM 


iU  - 


Jirtrait  medallion  of  Jenny  Lind  has 
Inverted  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
Til  3d  all  Gazette,  edited  by  that  tine  old 
Tory,  William  W.  Astor,  is  still  in 

tl  dumps:  . . 

L was  not  English  by  birth,  which  1* 
|as3  wi,y  she  is  commemorated  in  our 
Ih  national  church.  ‘She  could  easily 
\hehiih  JL>  in  r:ch  full  tones,’ which  is 
i why  she  is  put  in  Poet’s  Corner.  She 


^ier  pretty,  nor  wicked,  nor  greedy,  ot 
conduct,  end:ess  charity,  unaf- 
| and  a shyness  which  had  not 
luuiversally  associated  with  prime 
Ase  reasons,  presumably,  we  put 
Vcihaucer  and  Dryden  andTenny- 
\f  the  most  foolish  Philistinisms 
do  this  excellent  woman  an 
kh  we  hare  no  greater  lor  our 
^ she  could  reach  upper  D,  and 

hnfessed  that  the  Gazette  is 
|arly  in  the  right 

hump?”  is  asked  by  the  walls 
Ad  an  Englishman,  admitting  that 
^.Ct  know  the  meaning  of  the  “im- j 
[question,”  is  moved  to  parody  as  fol- 
*■  Coelum,  non  humpurn,  mutant,  qui 
L mare  eurrunt.” 

i sound  doctrine  that  comes  across 
otic:  “As  for  the  ‘fitness  of  any 

or  exhibition.’  the  judge  is  the  artist 
krt  critic,  and  not  the  civil  magis- 


/r,  fa 


i a case  that  was  lately  in  an  Eng- 
irt, and  it  is  of  interest  to  ail  dwellers 
[country,  flow  far  can  a colt  walk 
Rt  has  eaten  yew  leaves;  and  is  the 
Ir  of  a yew  tree  liable  to  the  owner  of  a 
ihlch  died  of  eating  from  the  same? 

[ Judges  decided  that  nobody  is  under 
obligation  to  remove,  poisonous  shrubs 
I his  hedge  or  from  the  neighborhood  of 
aundary  by  reason  of  fear  that  passing 
Lis  roav  die.  In  the  present  instance 
nt  trespassed  and  ate  at  its  own  risk  ; 
T .Judges  declared  that  if  it  had  kept  to 
f master's  side  of  the  hedge  while  it  fed, 
master  was  not  entitled  to  compensation, 
ll  was  taken  against  this  judgment, 
by  the  way,  that  eatayow  leaves,  I 
within  five  yards  spot 

HiO'Lgh  he  ha-  h'-c-  Ms 


A Heavy  Libretto  Lightened 
by  Charming  Music.  ; 

, “Utopia  Limited,  or  the  Flowers  of  Progress.” 
a comic  opera  in  two  acts,  text  by  W.  S.  Li  bert 
and  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  ^ Produced 
last  night  lor  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  K- 
D’Oyly  Carte’s  London  Opera  Company - at . the 
Boston  Museum.  There  was  a very  ante > nudi 
ence.  Mr.  John  Braham  was  the  conductor,  lh 

cast  was  as  follows:  » . T T 

King  Paramount  the  First  King  c » U°^ »■  ^ ' r’H” 

Soiiolilo I Two  Juoges  o(  t ie  l to- t . ..  . bv 

1‘hantls 1 plan  Supreme  Court.  I ••••  kj  u poskitt 

'larara,  me  » Exeter- ■ oV progress.  /' 

Lord  Dramalelgh!  a British  Lord  Chamberlain  — — Boor 

mWBS^SSlfa^rstS^ . 

The  Princess  Zara,  Lldest  Uaiifehter  °y^“£.abel  Iled<lick 
The  LaSy  lophy.  their  English  Oouvrm-nWj.^.^ 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  “Utopia”  is  “Limited;”  so  are 
his  wit  and  fancy  in  this  operetta.  , 

There  is  the  same  old  Glibertian  philosophy 
of  inversion;  there  is  the  same  old  logical  rea- 
soning from  an  absurd  premise ; there,  w the 
same  old  delight  in  paradox.  But  tne  oiu 
spontaneity  is  no  >noro  : tho  rcdicu,on,  promises 

S5®.““sr K°£  .a 

•3*  Ta 

worthy  of,,  the  Mikado.”  But  here  is  a 

England’s  grea ah  e one  party  will  assuredly 

measures  will  endure  oecaobe  4 v anrt  while  grouse 

undo  all  that  the  other  pa  ty  1 1 as  deatl  the  legislative 

is  to  bo  Shut  and  loxes  wo.  . atandatill.  Then  there 
action  of  the  country  en(11ess  lawsuits,  crowded 

will  be  sichness  m plenh  . ami  navy,  and, 

Inthortfgeiie^^nd^msxamjded  prosperity!” 

■M  Mr  Gilbert:  this  will  never  do. 

People  do  siot  jo  to  an  operetta  to  listen  to  such 

i 

!~S  ■”»“.*  o, 

“The  Mountebanks.”  The  temporary  peace 

heart,  ‘ it  did  not  sharpen  the  wit.  it  did  not  hro 
the  laucy.  , 

Sullivan’s  music  is  d* ‘ghtlul.  It  is  true  that 

Uit  iuotdiion  welcomed  last  evern,,*.  lhen 

”8U«10^Her^aL^a^. 

other  band  the  first  song  of  the  Km^  A MTimt 
nLi’^of^'ife '“bHgh^Ld  beautifulEinrlish  girl” 

the 1 vTfiole°hu  iVi'van^0^ Vh  is'^pereUa  did  not 

o.Viko  US  rich  a molouic  vein  as  in  the 
oarlier  of  h.s  famous  works,  but  there 
earlier  o , o1  expression  in 

Utopia”  that  surpasses  nis  , f<?rrtlUr 

u,e  of  orchestral  instru- 

lieSUlilUl  ....  n : <•  It  in  IlOt  lllH 

raentaf  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  loose  a 
rem  given  to  the  comic  element. 

Mr  D'Oylv  Carte  should  have  sent  over  a bet- 
.ur.  v yj y»j  7,  . ..  . xt  ()flen  suftored  from 

uj'pLasaiU  ' voice  % F"d  offend^ 

lbeanunciation  No?  was  there  any  reason  why 
L one  of  tne  beit  lines  should  have  been  cut  out. 
«oino  01  l ie  ub  weapon  why  the  comedians 

ihouh'uiave  :rie*l  to  improve  the  orltftnal  text. 
* Miss  Kate  laiby  w.  s.  on  the  whole,  an  excel- 
lent 1 adv  Sophy:  although  she  once  or  twice 
m.gc  .'  l 10  follow  the  explicit  directions  ol 
the  fit  rettist.  Mi  s Burke  and  M.s.  ™ 

a’  r 

1 nought-,  of  King  I'nrai.i.m  . -and — lif.8Wl>TS> 

and  B I anti  oN  imt  move  in 

is  .as  the  Aing 


of  Messrs.  Hobuer  and  Ban  by  were  an  imperti- 
nence  to  Uie  librettist  and  a ser  ou'  blemish 
f Tne  performance.  These  0omeJ.au J »ere 
moving  in  an  operetta  by  Gilbert,  not 
T,  roaring  farce-comedy,  where  facial 

J contortion--  clumsy  and  afhl.nc  testmg  an.  , 

rnoliaii  vocal  tricks  raise  easily  a laugh,  .air.  i o. 

Ultt  had  an  absurd  par  , but  there  was  no  a up. .r- 
I need  ot  his  aggravating  tne  absurdity  ol  it. 

I The  fuller  chief  parts  were  taken  by  persons 
I of  comoaraiivolv  inoffan»ivo  mediocrity  • 

I ’1  he  chorus  and  the  orchestra  d;d  excellent 
tcork  1 he  operetta  mounted  nand'omelv. 

I The  costumes  are  rich  and  effective,  andtn© 
j court  reception  is  a feature  of  the  pertormance. 

oomft  hav  ‘ predicted  that  •'Utopia”  would 
not  anneal  to  Americans  0,1  account  of  its  local 
not  appeal  Wai  sniri  but  the  satire  and 

thelrsD*?it  of  Gilbert  in  ills  baopier  d«iys_'W*» 
otien  local,  yer.  at  tne  same  time,  iti  ,Jwu  nlll 
idfiuible  and  of  universal  application.  The 
great  ' trouble  with  “Utopia”  is  the  weak- 
^ the  . 0 t/ire  and  the  feebleness  of 

the  spirit.  Two  or  three  good  lines,  a burlesuue 
oM.egro  minstrelsy  ,nd  a 

do  not  make  an  operetta.  If 

popular  it  will  he  due  to  the  spirit  of  bullivan  i 
that  inay  perform  the  miracle  ot  vivifying  an 
inert  mass.  bhilip  Hale.  I 


U)  ‘L'TJZ' 


“Warble  me  now,  for  joy  of  Lilac-time.’ 


Commodore  Fyffe  lias  “nearly  reached  the 
age  limit;’*  but  is  not  many  a good  tune 
played  on  an  old  fife? 

It  is  a singular  proof  of  perversity  in  taste 
that  the  trimmings  of  women’s  hats  this  , 
summer — the  season  of  the  sun,  the  lusty 
holiday  of  nature— must  be  “ morbid  ” to  be 
in  fashion.  Tne  most  coquettish  hat  is  that  j 
which  suggests  subtly  the  hearse. 

Is  there  anything  more  distressing  and 
dreary  than  a hand  organ  playing  popular 
airs  of  to-day  ? O yes ; a hand  organ  playing 
popular  airs  of  20  years  ago.  There  is  ono  in 
town,  and  the  “ Roses  ’’  waltz,  and  Captain 
finks”  assume  a false  gayety,  for  they  know 
that  they  are  dead  and  buried. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  pilgrims 
from  the  United  States  visited  Shakspeare’s 
birthplace  during  the  year  ending  March  31. 
According  to  the  Detroit  man,  they  should  | 
have  hunted  in  London  for  the  old  house  j 
where  Bacon  first  appeared. 

Here  are  definitions  from  a new  English 
iictionary : 

Bicycle:  Pleasure’s  treadmill.  Ink:  A 

Mack  fluid  often  used  to  make  black  seem 
white.  

Paderewski  says  that  he  suffers  from  in- 
somnia, that  he  is  a martyr  to  nervousness, 
that  he  “goes  through  positive  tortures  in 
playing.”  Then  why  does  he  not  stop  play- 
ing? He  already  has  a fortune.  Oris  this 
wail  a part  of  the  business? 


I 


u 


There  was  laughter  here  in  the  divorce 
court  when  it  was  announced  that  the  horse 
tamer  was  afraid  of  his  wife,  and  yet  such 
irony  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  loved 
by  them.  Remember,  too,  that  when  James 
in  his  general  epistle  wrote,  “Behold,  we 
put  bits  in  the  horses’  mouths  that  they  may 
obey  us;  and  we  turn  about  their  whole 
body,”  he  also  wrote,  and  in  the  same  chap- 
ter, “ But  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame.” 

Another  instance  of  irony  is  the  fact  that 
the  two  leading  comedians,  say  rather,  buf- 
foons in  "Utopia,”  excite  laughter  by  plung- 
ing madly  into  the  horse-play  that  Gilbert 
has  protested  strenuously  against. 

Miss  Olive  Schreiner,  although  married, 
is  still  Olive  Schreiner;  for  her  husband,  a 
man  of  unusual  amiability,  has  added  her 
name  to  his,  and  thus  destroyed  his  identity, 
or  at  least  become  the  shadow  of  a name. 
Nor  will  anyone  that  has  read  “The  African 
Farm”  be  surprised  at  this,  remembering 
the  snap-jatv  judgments  on  man  contained 
therein,  it  was  George  Moore,  whose  last 
novel,  by  ’the  M ay,  lias  been  treated  out- 
rageously by  a sanctimonious  circulating 
library  organization  in  England,  who  thus 
analyzed  her  once  famous  story:  “Descrip- 

tions of  sand  hills  and  ostriches  sandwiched 
with  doubts  concerning  a future  state,  and 
convictions  regarding  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal superiority  of  women.” 

Miss'  Sadie  Martinot  must  be  in  dire  dis- 
tress. The  auctioneer  lias  not  only  knocked 
down  her  diamonds  and  outward  trappings , 
he  has  exposed  her  lingerie  intime  to  an  un- 
feeling and  heartless  world. 

And  now  the  Gerry  society  has  taken  away 
“alcoholic”  candy  balls  irom  the  little 
children.  Pretty  soon  New  York  will  be 
uninhabitable  for  all  except  members  of  the 
Gerry  family. 

' T h.s  is  the  feast  day  of  St.  John  Nepomuc.  1 
the  patron  Saint  of  Bohemia.  But  this  Bo-  | 
hernia  is  merely  the  land  known  to  the i geog- 
rapher and  the  statistician.  It  s not  tlie 
Bohemia  with  a seaport  discovered  by  Sliak- 
speare.  Nor  is  it  that  larger  and  freer  and 
more  glorious  country  which  allows  all  be- 
proved  UtfT— he  .gtfgrous^afl  honest, 


And  this  is  also  the  day  ( >f  St.  Brendan,  ' 
known  as  Brandan  or  Ireland,  ' 
who  discovered  the  famous  island  never  I 
found  again  by  mortal,  although  dreamers  , 
and  merchants  aiid  adventurers  have  songht  ! 
it  anxiously.  The  voyage  is  restful.  Hope  i 
is'tlie  steersman.  Thb  sails  are  bellied  with  ' 
illusions.  You  pass  the  Eucnntndas,  you 
sight  Atlantis,  you»see  in  a mirage  Eldorado, 
Cockaigne,  and  the  land  of  Prester  John. 
The  great  white  whale  Moby  Dick  spouts 
securely  in  the  distance,  for  Capt.  Ahab  is 
uo  more;  aud  that  ship,  that  ship  sailing 
against  the  wind  is  commanded  by  our  old 
friend  Yanderdecken,  who  wonders  why  no 
sailor  will  take  letters  from  him  to  Holland.  I 


| / 7 ~C/L/ 


The  fire  excited  sympathetically  flaming 
rhetoric.  Of  course  the  fire  itself  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a “holocaust.”  It  seems  that 
there  were  “ human  ghouls  ” searching 
among  the  ruins;  truly  a rare  sight,  as  your 
“ghoul  ” o'r  "glnil  ’’  is  a demon,  and  is  with 
difficulty  torn  away  from  a tomb,  his  favorite 
dwelling  place,  or  ejected  from  a victim  of 
hydrophobia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Vive- 
khananda  Sawmy  or  Mr.  Norendra  Nath 
Dutt  will  recognize  the  superiority  of  the 
Western  article  of  evil  spirit, 

When  there  was  a dearth  of  “ human 
ghouls,”  “ human  vultures  ” were  observed 
to  be  busy.  Nor  did  the  firemen  escape 
hysterical  description  ; they  were  compared, 
and  indeed  ungraciously,  to  “ devils  in  the 
pit  of  Hades.” 

Yes,  there  were  many  rain-shackle  houses 
burned,  and  the  philosopher  will  argue  that 
the  fire  will  make  for  the  future  good  of  Bos- 
ton. But  of  what  consolation  is  such  optim- 
ism to  the  poor  people  now  without  a home. 
Even  the  little  trinkets  that  were  burned  or 
lost  were  of  as  much  value  to  the  owners  as 
are  the  curios  that  embellish  or  disfigure  a 
parlor  to  the  dwellers  in  Beacon  Street. 

Firemen  are  not  susceptible  to  social  dis- 
tinction. They  play  heroic  parts  in  tene- 
ment house,  warehouse  or  mansion.  No 
wonder  that  Labouchere’s  Truth  praises 
Detaille  for  painting  the  heroism  seen  at  a 
fire  instead  of  painting  the  brutal  butchery 


of  battle. 
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New  York  has  shown  again  its  customs?', 
courtesy  to  Boston.  Its  newspapers  com- 
plain that  “Tabasco”  Is  not  hot  enough  for 

them. 


Lillian  Russell  believes  in  rotation  in  office. 
The  g in  Perugini  is  now  pronounced  hard, 
as  in  silly  and  “Git.” 

TheNew  York  Sun  claims  that  there  is  no 
verb  “replevin,”  and  thus  disagrees  with 
the  dictionaries,  from  Walker  to  the  Century. 

That  modest  but  profound  thinker,  Joe 
Howard,  says  that  we  are  “ in  a transitient 
period.”  This  shows  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation. Common  people  say  “ transient.”  ’ 

Seventy-seven  years  ago  to-day  there  died 
In  England  a man  named  Samuel  Jessup.  He 
<vas  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  In 
11  years,  he  took  226,934  pills,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  29  pills  a day.  The  year  1814  was  \ 
his  comet  year,  for  he  then  swallowed  51,190.  j 
In  addition  to  the  pills,  lie  consumed  40,000 
oottles  of  “mixture,  juleps  aud  electuaries,”  I 
but  he  did  not  die  until  he  was  65. 

Dr.  Everett  prancing  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress and  pitching  into  the  West  End  is  like 
unto  the  horse  in  Job:  He  smelleth  the  battle 

afar  off. 

A New  York  ice  dealer  is  accused  of  run- 
ning a training  school  for  boy  pickpockets.  . 
His  defence  will  probably  be  that  he  needs 
apprentices  in  his  business. 

When  Dr.  Parkhurst  argues  from  the 
premise  that  “there  was  no  voting  at 
Nazareth  in  the  days  of  Mary  ” he  must 
anticipate  the  answer,  “They  didn’t  know 
everythin’  down  in  Judee.”  But  the  female 
suffragist  may  study  with  profit  such  words 
as  these : 

‘The  attempt  to  transform  woman  into  a female  dupli- 
ca  c of  man  Is  a farce.  If  you  succeeded  In  convincing 
. _n  y yoar  w°rkand  by  your  attainments  that  the  only 
< i erence  between  man  and  woman  was  a slight  differ- 
encc  in  organic  construction,  you  would  lose  that  uncon- 
scious tribute  which  he  now  pays  you." 

And  the  characterization  of  the  present 
suffiage  movement  as  “an  agitation  by  an- 
romaniaes”  is  an  exceedingly  happy  one. 

ifc  ~Cl  ^ 
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„.Lhe  Mr-  Brady’s  encouragement  and 

, °,me  to  W*lee'men  may  strike  some  as 
Ppnnw1’  r!lUt  his  lettcr  is  ful1  o£  sense, 
miiwi  6 S ^hIlrcl1  o£  a Sunday  may  yet  re- 
ach di  °nf  of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel.  “The 
stood  WCre  beside  thei,!-  an(1  every 

iS  hoSe.”1  °£  thB  eaSt  Sate  °f  the 


The  Plano  Recital  of  Nilss  Jennlbello 
O’Neil  In  Stelnert  Hall— Dramatic 
Notes. 

Miss  Jennlbello  O’Neil  gave  a piano  recital  in 
Stelnert  Hall  last  evening.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Sonata  quasi  una  fantasia,  op.  27,  No.  1.... /...Beethoven 

Nocturne,  B dat  major. Field 

Hondo,  K flat  major,  from  Sonata  No.  a .Field 

Komance,  op  44,  No  1 Rubinstein 

The  King's  Hunting  Jig. Bull 

“ Carnival  “ Schumann 

Miss  O'Neil  has  good  and  iloxible  fingers,  and 
in  certain  ways  she  shows  the  results  ot  excel- 
lent training.  She  is  not,  however,  ready  fer 
performance  In  public. 

Her  ambition  is  beyond  her  present  cauaoity. 
It  would  appear  that  in  her  praiseworthy  en- 
deavors to  acquire  technique  slib  h id  neglected 
or  lost  sight  of  tho  spirit  of  the  pieces  Olayed 
last  night.  Thus,  in  tho  first  movement  of  the 
sonata  there  was  an  absence  of  poatic  fooling; 
there  was  rigidity  Instead  of  a iluid  tempo; 
there  was  a prevailing  loudness  that  was  almost 
harsh  and' irritating.  Tins  lack  ot  musical 
feeling  was  also  noticeable  in  tho  etherial  noc- 
turne by  Field  and  the  passionate  romance  by 
j Rubinstein.  And,  indeed,  throughout  the  con- 
cert there  was  little  evidence  of  a sensitive 
) musical  nature. 

Nor  was  her  technique  always  adequate  to 
the  appointed  task,  nor  was  herseuse  of  rhythm  [ 
strongly  marked.  One  bad  habit,  that  of  I 
neglecting  to  attach  precisely  witn  the  two  | 
hands,  should  be  corrected  at  once.  And  Miss 
O’Neil  should  remember  that  beauty  of  lone 
should  bo  sought  out  earnestly,  as  some  toil  , 
after  virtue.  Strength  is  admirable  in  its 
proper  place,  but  It  must  be  the  strength  that 
includes  tenderness. 

Miss  O'Nell  lias  no  reason  to  be  discouraged  ; 
on  the  contrary  she  should  persevere  and, 
above  all,  listen  to  her  own  playing.  There  are 
many  pianists,  professional  and  amateur,  who 
can  read  notes  fluently,  even  when  they 
are  arranged  in  long  and  involved 
sentences;  but  tlfey  read  without  rythmical 
swing,  without  a sense  of  the  plain  or  subtle 
meaning,  without  even  an  appreciation  of  the 
punctuation ; and  they  read  with  a loud,  confi- 
dent, unyielding,  aggressive  voice  that  soon 
wearies  the  hearer.  Surely  Miss  O’Neil  does 
not  wish  10  be  enrolled  in  this  catalogue. 

Philip  Hale.  I 


•'  A hot  May  mates  a fat  churchyard.” 

—[Old  Saw. 

I There  is  at  least  one  man  in  town  whose 
name  is  hardly  ever  spelled  correctly  in 
print,  and  ten  to  one  it  will  not  appear  in 
due  form  in  this  paragraph.  He  is  the  de- 
lightful, the  exquisite  painter  of  infinite  I 
! riches  in  a little  room,  Ignaz  Marcei  i 
Gangengigl.  Endless  are  the  variations  on 
this  Bavarian  theme.  Sometimes  we  read 
“Gaugengiggle;”  sometimes  it  is  “Gan- 
gengigl,” or  it  is  “ Gaugungiggle,”  or  it  is 
“ Gargengargle.”  And  yet  the  name  is  not 
difficult  to  remember.  There  was  the  musi- 
cian Jean  Mandeleine  Schneitzhoeffer,  for 
instance,  w-ho  wrote  on  his  visiting  card, 
“pronounce  ‘Guillaume.’” 


“William  Winter  has  gone  to  Europe  for 
rest.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  run 
across  any  of  the  foreign- tongued  actors  and 
actresses  wiiom  lie  has  so  misunderstood  and. 
maligned.  It  would  be  pleasanter  for  him 
, to  meet  bis  old  friend  and  wooden  idol,  Mary 
Anderson. 


Corbett  is  known  to  the  French  as  a master 
of  facial  massage. 


Mayor  Matthews  has  “nothing  to  say” 
about  Mr.  Doogue.  The  flowers  speak  for 
the  latter. 


Probably  the  real  reason  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan’s  new  quarrel  is  that  each  blames 
the  other  for  the  cool  reception  of  “ Utopia  ” 
by  the  London  public. 


“Heligoland  ” is  not  an  auspicious  name 
for  an  operetta.  An  audience  may  insist  on 
putting  too  strong  an  accent  oil  the  first  syl- 
lable. 


There’s  an  unusually  fine  crop  of  moth- 
millers  this  season. 


It  is  thought  that  over  100  cats  perished  j 
miserably  in  the  great  fire.  Was  there  an 
effort  made  to  save  them,  or  were  they  con-  j 
trolled  by  the  “supernatural  impulse”  that; 
ruined  their  Egyptian  ancestors,  if  Herodo-  i 
tus  may  be  believed.  “The  Egyptians  stand- 
ing at  a distance,  take  care  of  the  cats,  and 
neglect  to  put  out  the  fire;  but  the  cats, 
making  their  escape,  and  leaping  over  the 
men,  throw  themselves  into  the  fire;  and 
when  this  happens,  great  lamentations  are 
made  among  the  Egyptians.” 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Perrault,  writer  of  fairy  tales,  and  Ephraim 
Chambers,  the  author  of  a scientific  diction- 
ary. The  works  of  the  former  are  fresh  and 
beautiful  to-day  ; the  dictionary  of  the  latter 
is  in  large  part  out  of  date.  Such  stories  as 
Cinderella  and  Tom  Thumb  and  Bluebeard 
are  immortal.  The  science  of  one  century 
is  often  the  laughing-stock  or  the  pity  of  the 
century  that  follows. 


And  this  is  the  death-day  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lawrence,  who  loved  gardening,  “the  most 
wholesome  exercise,  being  ad  ruborem  non 
ad  sudorem;  it  is  such  an  exercise  as  studi- 
ous men  require;  less  violent  than  the  sports 
of  the  field,  and  more  so  than  fishing.”  And 
truly  It  is  a good  and  a wise  thing  to  be  on 
familiar  and  friendly  terms  with  Earth,  for  j 
she  will  look  for  you  some  day  and  insist  ■ 
that  you  be  her  tenant. 


MR.  C.  R.  ADAMS’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Charlos  R.  Adams,  assisted  by  his  pupils, 
gaye  an  oioraiic  ooucori  last  evening  in  (Jiiiun 
llall.  The  program  included  the  first  scene  in 
the  second  not  of  “Dor  FreUcliuetz,”  Miss 
Katharine  Roche,  Miss  Ida  Butler.  Mr.  H.  YV. 
Koyus:  the  second  scene  in  tho  third  act  of 
"Lohengrin,”  Miss  Grace  Gardiner,  and  .Mr 
Auam«:  tho  “G  rilon  .scene"  .rein  “ Faust. ” 
Mrs.  Frances  D.  Wood,  Mrs.  C.  C.  If.  Fish,  Miss 
Kditli  Br  dford.  Mr.  Meriam  Bruce,  Mr.  F.  YV. 
Perry ; and  a scoti$  from  the  second  act  of  “II 
Trovaiore,”  Miss  Leonora  Cousens,  and  Mr. 
Adams. 

Mr.  Adams  was  in  good  voice  anil  displayed 
to  advantage  bis  taste,  experience,  and  voonl 
skill.  Miss  Gardinor  shotvi  d present  pro- 
ficiency and  still  great-r  promise  in  th  > nnrt 
of  “Eisa;”  lndeod,  her  performance  was  worthy 
of  warm  commendation. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  vocally  an  admirablo  Mar- 
guerite. Her  voice  is  of  good  compass.  Her 
tones  are  even,  and  of  rich,  svmnai  he  tic  quality. 
Her  tone  production  is  excelled'.  Mitt  sings 
with  ease,  and  without  facial  or  bodily  contor- 
tions. Furthermore,  she  displayed  from  begin- 
ning to  end  an  intelligence,  a musical  under- 
standing that  is  rare  in  those  days  when 
amateurs  are  so  apt  to  spurn  serious  instruction 
and  rush  upon  the  stage.  Her  vocal  perlormanc.s 
would  have  done  credit  to  many  professionals 
who  attract  audiences  and  provoko  applause. 

Mrs.  Fish  and  Messrs.  Bruce  nnd  Perry  showed 
the  results  of  good  training. 

There  was  a large  una  enthusiastic  audience. 

Philip  Hale. 

AX  EAKTHLTT  PABADISE. 

A lieutenant  in  the  German  army  proposes  j 
to  buy  land  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  if 
he  fails  in  this  he  hopes  to  secure  a small 
island  outright.  He  calls  himself  a Fruit-  I 
| arian,  and  lie  is  at  the  head  of  a band  of  men  j 
jand  women  who,  dissatisfied  witli  modern 
civilization,  wish  to  escape  its  evil  influence, 
or,  as  Schopenhauer  puts  it,  confine  their  ef-  | 
forts  to  securing  a little  room  that  shall  not 
be  exposed  to  the  destroying  fire.  If  they 
cannot  reform  others,  they  will  reform  them- 
selves. And  how  do  they  purpose  to  kill  the 
old  man  and  put  themselves  in  harmony  with 
righteousness?  They  will  eat  nothing  hut 
ripe  fruit;  they  will  not  touen  cooked  food 
of  any  kind;  water  will  be  their  only  drink  ; 
they  will  live  in  huts;  they  will  give  up  “the 
furnishings  and  comforts  of  civilization,  and 
they  are  to  eschew  all  clothing.”  It  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  add  that  these  men  and 
women  are  described  as  “sincere  and  en- 
thusiastic.” 

It  is  doubtful  YY'hether  a diet  of  fruit  will 
bring  calm  or  exalted  happiness.  The  author- 
ities are  here  at  loggerheads.  Many  belisve 
that  such  a diet  induces  profound,  danger- 
ous, soul-wracking  melancholy.  Crato  and 
Villanovanus  utterly  forbid  the  diet.  Mag- 
nums says  that  fruit  should  not  be  eaten  in 
great  quantity  and  Nicholas  Piso  nods  assent 
j to  this  proposition.  The  people  of  Fessa 
were  continually  sick,  because  they  ate  fruit 
three  times  a day.  And  yet  others  allow  the 
I use  of  ripe  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates  and 


oranges. 

Water,  as  an  exclusive  drink,  is  not  with- 
out danger;  it  suggests  plumbing,  which  is 
modern  civilization.  The  eye  is  apt  to  be 
deceived,  for  the  fairest  river  in  Macedo- 
nia made  all  cattle  black  that  tasted  of  it. 
Even  the  Marquesans,  simple  as  was  their 
diet,  and  before  they  knew  the  habits  of  the 
white  man,  drank  often,  the  stimulating 
juice  of  the  arva  root  in  preference  to  spring 
water,  and  at  dinner  the  calabash  was  passed 
around  Yvith  merriment.  Nor  did  these  un- 
sophisticated islanders  reject  cooked  food,  in 
the  form  of  pig,  bread  fruit  or  man. 

YVill  absence  or  eschevvance  of  clothes 
bring  of  itself  peace  to  the  soul?  Alas,  His- 
tory shakes  with  its  head  a denial  to  the 
fond  supposition.  There  was  the  sect  of  the 
Adamites,  described  by  St.  Epiphanius.  and 
wretched  Yvas  life  to  them.  There  were  the 
Monks  of  Palestine  spoken  of  by  Evagrius— 
“they  wore  a girdle  only ; they  grazed  as  the 
beasts  do;  they  became  at  last  mere  brutes.” 
There  Yvere  the  Picards  of  the  15th  century, 
who  thought  they  were  the  only  free  peojde 
in  the  world,  and  that  those  persons  who 
wore  clothes  were  slaves;  but  they  plundered 
country  houses  and  killed  about  209;  and 
wretched  was  their  violent  death.  Remem- 
ber, too,  the  miserable  enthusiasm  of  those 
early  Dutch  Anabaptists  who,  in  a state  of 
religious  frenzy,  threw  their  garments  into 
the  fire,  and  were  put  to  death  because  they 
would  not  cover  themselves. 

The  Fruitarians  are  not  the  first  to  dream 
of  a happy  life  in  some  far-off  land.  The 
Fortunate  Isles  are  sought  by  many  voy- 
agers—the  disappointed,  the  morose,  the 
hopeful,  philosophers  and  poets  and  phil- 
anthropists; but  the  islands  always  lie  just 
beyond  the  horizon,  whatever  be  the  sea. 
They  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  Utopia,  as 
does  the  City  of  the  Sun.  Some  of  the  voy- 
agers Touched  at  Brook  Farm  and  tarried  for 
a"time.  Some,  like  Coleridge  and  Southey, 
meditated  a Pantisocracy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna.  Others  have  drifted  to  the 
lands  of  strange  sects.  However  they  all 
may  cut  loose,  apparently,  from  the  mod- 
ern civilization,  they  find  that  the  old 
problems  spring  up  on  virgin  soil, 
nor  will  a diet  of  fruit  and  Yvater 

prepare  suddenly  for  the  enjoyment  of  an 
’ ideal  life,  chase  it  as  they  may,  unclothed  or 
in  rigorously  correct  custume.  And  yet  the 
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dream  is  pleasant,  and  in  these  days  of  ma- 
terialism. when  so  many  are  “demented 
with  the  mania  of  owning  things,”  the  de- 
lusion is  not  without  nobility. 


These  are  the  days  when  the  provision 
man  or  the  poulterer  is  afflicted  sorely  with 
heteropliemy.  He  writes  down  “chicken,” 
and  he  sends  out  a hen. 


And  how  do  you  broil  chicken  when  you 
finally  secure  it?  Do  you  follow  the  golden 
Southern  rule? 

"Divide  your  chicken  down  the  back  and 
flatten  it,  seeing,  as  you  have  a heart  within 
you,  that  no  bones  are  broken.  Set  it  lovingly 
on  a trivet  placed  for  tne  purpose  in  a baking 
tin  into  which  water,  to  the  depth  ot  an  inch, 
has  been  poured.  Cover  your  tin ; bake  tho 
sweet  offering  for  10  minutes  or  so;  take  it 
from  the  oven:  touch  it  delicately  with  the 
purest  of  pure  olive  oil,  and  for  another  10  min- 
utes broil  it  over  a good,  brisk  fire.’’ 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  white 
person  should  be  trusted  with  the  broiling  of 
a chicken.  The  Southern  Mammie  knows 
the  art,  and  the  chicken  is  not  rebellious  to 
her.  Some  of  those  dwelling  below  the 
line  believe  that  the  North  envied  the  South 
her  broiled  chickens,  and  were  willing  to 
light  lor  the  recipe,  guarded  once  so  jealously. 

Or  would  you  try  the  French  way?  Broil 
the  gentle  and  innocent  thing,  already 
quartered;  when  half  done  put  it  in  a stew- 
pan  with  gravy,  white  wine,  salt  and  pepper, 
fried  veal  balis,  onions,  shallots,  and  goose- 
berries or  grapes.  As  the  mixture  stews, 
thicken  the  liquor  with  yolks  of  eggs  and  the 
juice  of  lemon. 

So  too  you  may  learn  of  the  haughty 
Spaniard.  For  he  eats  chicken  cooked  in  a 
marmite  with  rice,  artichokes,  green  and  red 
chillies,  and  salad  oil,  and  the  savory  mess  is 
served  in  the  marmite  itself. 
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Or  you  may  try  the  Dutch  fashion.  Boil 
the  chicken  with  rice  or  vermicelli,  spice 
with  pepper  and  cloves,  and  add  at  table 
sugar  and  cinnamon. 

The  chicken,  unlike  peacocks,  pigeons, 
ducks,  geese,  teals  and  peckled  fowls,  does 
not  breed  melancholy,  so  old  Burton,  the 
authority  of  authorities,  declares.  You  may 
eat  it,  therefore,  in  peace.  But  it  must  be  a 
chicken,  not  a hen. 

If  Mr.  H.  W.  Parker  accepts  the  invitation 
of  the  Yale  corporation  to  succeed  Dr.  Stoec- 
kel,  the  Battell  professor  of  music,  his  de- 
parture will  be  a distinct  loss  to  Boston. 
There  have  been  rumors  about  his  departure 
for  a month  or  two.  In  New'  Haven  his 
labors  would  not  be  so  confining  as  here  at 
Trinity ; he  would  have  more  leisure  for  com- 
position, and  he  would  enjoy  professorial 
dignity,  that  is,  if  he  cares  for  such  a thing. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  same  professorial  dig- 
nity will  not  choke  the  i are  spontaneity  of 
his  musical  thought. 

Miss  Kate  .Sanborn  spoke  entertainingly 
concerning  the  wit  of  women.  Now,  if  the 
chief  element  of  wit  is  surprise,  as  some 
have  claimed,  are  not  women  witty  in  daily 
action  more  than  in  speech?  Miss  Sanborn, 
by  the  way,  might  well  have  added  to  her 
list  Sophie  Arnould,  the  wittiest  woman  of 
France,  whose  “piquant  anecdotes,  repar- 
. tees  and  bon  mots”  are  preserved  in  “Ar- 
noldiana.”  They  are  almost  always  mali- 
cious, sometimes  too  free  for  this  strait-laced 
age,  but  they  are  well  w orth  reading,  unlike 
other  collections  of  jests. 

Opponents  in  New  York  of  the  female  suf. 
frage  movement,  which  lias  assumed  formid- 
able proportions,  should  fortify  their  courage 
by  the  thought  of  the  great  speech  by  M. 
Porcius  Cato  against  the  abolishment  of  the 
Oppian  Law : “ Fray  call  to  mind  all  the  Fe- 
male Laws  by  which  our  Ancestors  have 
restrain’d  that  Sex,  and  whereby  they  have 
made  them  subject  to  their  Husbands,  and 
yet  though  they  are  tied  up  by  all  these,  you 
can  hardly  keep  them  in  order.  What  if  you 
should  suffer  them  to  carp  at  particulars,  and 
extort  such  and  sueli  things  from  you,  so  as 
to  make  themselves  equal  to  you;  do  you 
think  they  would  be  tolerable  to  you?  No, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  are  equal,  they  will  be 
ou.” 


Kngli-h  newspaper,  commenting  on 
rious  admiration  of  certain  pictures, 
is  the  “ very  antithesis  of  artistic  ap- 
tion,”  predicts  that  the  “social  col- 
” will  contain  paragraphs  in  this  style: 
art  people  are  taking  down  their  Ro»- 
Annunciations  now,  and  are  hanging 
ler  Bolton’*  new  Hippopotamus  in  the 
»f  it-  Tills  Hippopotamus  is  to  be  the  cor- 
ing in  pictures  this  year,  and  no  woman 
uy  claim  to  be  considered  smart  will  fail 
o it  ov':r  her  piano.  Marcus  Stone’s  new 
’ink  will  also  bo  rat  her  cHc.  Watts’s  l 
s now  considered  a little  dowdy.” 


Would  Those  Now  Alive 
Please  Dr.  Johnson  ? 


A Modest  Proposal  for  an  Ideal 
Dininsr  Club. 


No  Officers,  No  Speeches,  No  Songs 
and  a Plain  Table. 


Let  us  dismiss  at  once  as  unworthy  of  favora-  j 
ble  consideration  any  club  organized  for  a 
specific  end.  political,  social,  philanthropic, 
literary,  artistic,  religious.  No  cluo  that  ex- 
ists for  the  express  purpose  of  ame  ioratiug  or 
reforming  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of 
mankind,  not  even  the  Suicide  Club  once 
visited  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  can  answer  the  one 
great  definition  of  the  one  Great  Clubman ; 

“ A club  is  an  assembly  or  good  fellows,  meet- 
ing under  certain  conditions.” 

Iu  the  catalogue  these  large  societies  with 
honses,  owned  or  mortgaged,  with  Presidents 
and  stewards,  with  libraries  and  poker  rooms, 
with  dues  and  lists  of  debtors,  with  by-laws 
that  were  not  made  for  the  officers— in  the  cat- 
alogue these  things  go  for  clubs.  Such  organ- 
izations were  Known  in  the  dawn  of  the  world. 
Lipsius  ciies  the  regulations  of  an  old  Roman 
club:  the  Greeks  had  their  lounging  rooms; 
and  no  donbt  in  Egypt  Menu-hotep  often  sat 
down  to  a dinner  at  the  Sarcophagous  Club,  and 
feasted  on  beef,  kid,  wild  goat,  gazelle,  geese, 
ducKs,  widgeons,  quails;  or  he  belonged,  per- 
haps, to  the  Architects’ Club:  for,  as  has  been 
finely  said,  in  Egypt  “ Architecture  darkened 
the  sun.” 


No,  Dr.  Johnson  w ould  not  approve  of  our 
modern  pompous  institutions.  As  a citizen  of 
the  world,  he  woulil  feel  it  his  duty  to  examine\ 
tlieir  claims.  Then  would  he  wonder  at  a club  | 
where  tho  members  plumed  themselves  on  the 
superiority  of  the  baths,  soap  and  towels.  He 
would  understand  a club  where  genteel  and  in- 
offensive dandyism  reigned,  for  in  h s day  there 
were  similar  societies,  made  nr>.  according  to 
Horace  Walpole,  of  travele  I young  men,  who 
wore  long  curls  and  spying  glas-es.  He  would 
smile  at  any  band  of  young  or  older  men  to  the 
number  of  100  or  400  who  swore  that  they  were 
united  by  a life-long  tie  of  friendship,  for  the 
thought  of  om  club,  at  its  largest  composed  of 
35,  to  whicn  ue  belonged,  inspired  him  to  say; 
"I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  our  club  were 
hanged.  I will  not  say  but  some  of  them  de- 
serve it.” 

* % 

George  Moore  says  that  this  is  the  genesis  of 
the  club— "Out  of  the  Housewife,  bv  Respect- 
ability.” Do  you  remember  bis  description  of 
the  modern  institution?  “Yon  can’t  have 
a club  room  without  mahogany  tables, 
you  can’t  have  mahogany  tables  without 
magazines — Longman’s,  with  a serial  by  Rider 
Haggard  * * . * — a dullness  that’s  a purge  to 
good  spirits,  an  aperient  to  enthusiasm;  in  a 
word,  a dullness  that’s  wortli  a thousand  a year. 
You  can’t  have  a club  without  a waiter  in  red 
plush  and  silver  salver  in  his  hand;  then  you 
can’t  bring  a lady  to  the  club,  and  you  have  to 
get  into  a corner  to  talk  about  them.  Therefore 
Isay  a club  is  dull.” 

*** 

“A  club  is  the  weapon  with  which  men  of 
leisure  kill  time,”  as  Frank  Chase  once  said. 
But  this  is  a mercantile  age,  and  by  some  a club 
parlor  is  an  anteroom  to  advancement.  The 
artist  hopes  to  find  a pompous  amateur  whose 
ignorant  enjoyment  ot  a picture  may  lead  to 
patronizing  purchase.  The  young  physician 
sits  patiently  lor  the'bones  of  practice  tossed 
carelessly  in  his- direction.  The  embryonic  or 
complete  politician  plays  his  game  with  club  J 
checker  men.  That  young  man  whose  chief 
anxiety  apparently  is  the  precise  height  of  a 
shirt  collar  modulates  the  natural  rough  free- 
tlom  of  bis  speech  and  hunts  quietly  an  entrance 
into  society. 

T hen  there  are  men  who  look  on  a club  as  a 
respectable  hotel  where  tho  rates  are  low. 

* * 

From  the  very  nature  of  thipgs  a club  of  even 
100  will  not  contain  100  cmbable  men.  Proba- 
bly 75  will  be  rattier  duneeonable  bodies.  So  ! 
let  us  turn  to  dining  clubs,  where  there  should 
snrelv  be  gooa  fel.owslup. 

And  let  no  one  shudder  at  tho  thought  of 
gluttouy,  which  certain  philosophers  have 
thought  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  lor  j 
these  reasons:  “ Physically,  it  is  the  result  and  ! 
proof  of  the  digestive  organs  being  perfect. 
Morally,  it  shows  implicit  resignation,  to  the 
commands  of  nature,  who,  in  ordering  man 
to  eat  that  lie  may  live,  gives  him  appetite  to 
invite,  flavor  to  eucourage.  and  pleasure  to 
reward.” 

But  many  a dining  club  spreads  a Barmecide 
feast,  or  there  is  ttfci  uneasiness  of  Damoclos  or 
the  thought  o!  Borgian  vengeance. 

A dining  club  that  has  a mission  tacked  on 
to  the  bill  of  fare  is  not  a club  in  Johnsonian 
sense. 

Consider  the  mockery  of  such  functions. 
Philanthropists  eat  heartily  and  then  bewail 
the  condition  of  the  poor  at  home,  or  they  talk 
of  redeeming  India  from  depredation,  or  they 
listen  to  some  glib  foreigner  descended  among 
rs  si  a wandering  meteor  with  a plan  to  rescue 
America  from  the  thraldom  of  materialism. 


Politicians  assemble  and  too  often  wish  the 
knifes  of  table  onjoyineut  at  their  neighbor’s 
throats. 

Or  it  is  a literary  dining  club.  One  member 
reads  a sentimental  poem,  another  delivers  blm- 
seif  of  a humorous  essay,  and  still  another 
sietks  in  passionaie  tones,  and  witli  consider- 
able facial  expression,  of  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  such  masterpieces— including  his  own 
speech.  The  article*  read  are  aftersvard  sent  to 
magazines  and  generally  rejected. 

Or  it  is  a dining  club  of  reformers.  After  the 
last  course,  statistic  i serve  as  cordials,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  tariff  is  supposed  to  he  a di- 
gester. 


You,  my  good  sir.  are  not  Ishmael;you  be- 
long to  several  clubs;  tell  me  now,  with  how 
many  of  the  gonial  fellow-pcembers  would  you 
roally  care  to  dine  in  close  communion,  say,  j 
next  Saturday?  You  belong  to  the  Polyan- 
thion,  for  instance.  Its  roll  of  membership  in- 
cludes distinguished  names,  names  that  are 
often  found  in  the  newspapers  signed  lo  a pro- 
testation or  an  appeal  that  is  perhaps  a nine 
days’  wonder.  Out  of  the  400  members,  are 
there  more  than  10  with  whom  you  would  sit 
down  iu  the  Arabian  sense? 

A man  may  be  a worthy  citizen,  an  irre- 
proachable husband,  reasonably  generous,  lib- 
erally educated;— but  you  do  not  wish  to  join 
knees  witli  him  under  a table;  nor  is  his  name 
necessarily  Dr,  Fell. 

* *k 

As  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson,  so  it  is  to-day: 
your  ideal  club,  that  which  answers  his  defini- 
tion. is  a dining  club. 

It  has  no  house,  no  rooms  rented  by  the  year, 
no  officers,  no  steward,  no  regular  waiters. 

The  membership  should  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber 12,  and  the  number  9 is  better. 

No  member  should  be  allowed  to  bring  a 
friend  to  the  dinner,  and  there  should  never  be 
an  honorary  guest,  a lion  of  whatever  species, 
for  be  is  a spectre  at  tne  feast. 

The  dinner  should  be  simple.  There  should 
be  no  made-dishes,  no  ices,  no  dessert  of  any 
kind-  Let  it  consist  of  beefsteak,  bread  and  po- 
tatoes. or  chops  with  tomato  sauce,  or  a dish  of 
smoking  Franktorcers  with  beer  from  the  Keg. 
or  spaghetti  with  Barolo  or  Chianti,  in  a North 
End  restaurant.  For  this  club  should  wander 
from  tavern  to  tavern. 

Alas!  here  is  an  obstacle.  It  is  hard  to  find 
even  a poor  resemblance  of  the  ancient  tavern, 
with  sanded  floor,  plain,  heavy  furniture  and 
shining  pewter. 

At  the  meetings  of  this  club  there  should  be 
noset  speech.  There  -hould  be  no  head  at  the 
table.  There  should  be  no  reading  ol  poem  or 
prose,  no  experimenting  on  the  assembled 
dogs;  and  the  mildest  attempt  at  relieving  the 
intellect  by  such  a wasteDipeshould  be  rebuked 
bv  prompt  expulsion.  Any1  attempt  at  song 
should  meet  with  personal  violence. 

Each  membershouid  settle  his  score  then  and 
there.  Do  you  remember  that  mth*  famous 
club  whicn  dined  at  tbe  Turk’s  Head,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  once  refused  to  pay  bis  share  of  sup. 
ter,  because  he  ate  no  supper  at  home  ? And  it 


was  then  that  Dr.  Jonnsou- -was  moved  to  re- 


unci  ubable 


merit:  "Sir  John,  sir.  is  a very 
man.” 

The  number  once  established,  nine  or  twelve, 
should  under  no  cii  cu  nslances  be  increased. 
When  deal h empties  a chair,  th9  cliair  shfiuld 
be  filled,  if  rilled  at  all,  by  a unanimous  vote. 

Con  versation  may  be  general,  or  one  may  sit 
still,  and  not  be  called  to  contribute or  the 
club  may  resemble  the  Hum-Drum  described  in 
the  Spectator:  It  was  made  up  of  “ very  honest 
gentlemen  of  peaceable  disposition*,  that  used 
to  sit  together,  smoke,  tlieir  pine*,  and  say 
nothing  till  midni'’',u.”  For  the  closest  com- 
munion is  aooial  sTe  ice.  Your  true  friend  sits 
bv- you.  You  know  that  lie  is  near,  and  that 
you  can  speak  to  him  if  you  are  so  inclined.  In 
silence  you  are  lumpy  with  hint. 

And  there  shall  bo  smoking  of  pipes  if  any  are 
so  inclined.  The  fact  that  in  many  large-sized 
and  boused  clubs  the  pipe  is  taboo  and  the 
cigaretie.  with  its  sickening  stench,  is  not  only 
allowed  but  welcome,  shows  the  genuine  cor- 
ruption of  these  pretentious  instituiions.  The 
pipe,  the  emblem  of  peaceful  fellowship,  ban- 
ished from  a club!  Do  yofi  remember  Quoequeg 
and  Isbmael  taking  alternate  puffs  from  the 
cannibal’s  ' omaiiawk  as  they  were  in  bed  to- 
gether that  cod  night  at  tfie  Snouier 
Inn,  New  Bedford.  Peter  Coffin,  landlord? 
Favaway,  In  Typee.  field  in  her  delicately- 
formed  olive  hand  the  long  yellow  reed  of  her 
pipe,  with  its  quaintly  carved  bowl,  and  " every 
fow  moments  languishingly  giving  forth  light 
wreathes  of  vapor  from  her  mouth  and  nostrils, 
looked  still  more  engaging.”  Or  liston  to 
Thackeray  as  he  speaks  to  Brown  tho  younger 
at  the  club:  "I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  from 
the  habit  of  smoking  that  Turks  and  American 
Indians  are  such  monstrous  well-bred  men. 
The  pipe  draws  wisdom  from  the 
lips  of  the  philosoph  t and  shuts 
up  the  mouth  of  the  foolish;  it  generates  a 
style  of  conversation,  contemplative,  thought- 
ful, benevolent,  and  unaffected."  At  the  same 
time  let  us  have  freedom  at  tlife  club;  the  use 
ol  i ho  pipe  should  not  be  compulsory. 

And,  last  of  all,  tho  eighth  rule  of  the  Two- 
Penny  Club  mentioned  by  Addison  should  hero 
prevail:  "if  any  member’s  wife  comes  lo  fetch 
him  homo  from  the  club,  she  shall  speak  to 
him  without  liie  door.” 

J'hilip  Hale. 


At  the  last  performance  of  Ibsen’s  “Wild 
Duck”  over  a hundred  were  unable  to  get 
orchestra  chairs,  such  was  the  demand  for 
seats.  Ibsen  may  be  a wild  duck  in  London, 
but  be  is  not  apparently  a dead  duck. 

The  artistic  pride  of  England  lias  received  ’ 
a deadly  blow.  Tbe  famous  cartoons  of  j 
Raphael  airflow  declared  to  be  copies,  and  I 
the  originals  have  been  found  in  Russia,  so  I 
the  experts  say. 


A NKW  CHAP-BOOK. 

Chap-book  is  a new  name  for  an  old  thing, 
that  is,  the  name  is  not  over  70  years  old, 
and  the  thing  itself  saw  the  birth  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  hawkers  or  peddlers  who 
wandered  about  from  village  to  village, 
spreading  pamphlets,  and  often  much  mis- 
chief, were  known  as  chapmen.  These 
pamphlets  sold  were  popular  stories,  or  bal- 
lads, or  tracts.  Autolycus,  unkindly  set 
down  in  the  cast  of  “ The  Winter's  Tale  ” as 
a rogue,  had  chap-books  among  his  wares. 
There  are  collectors  now  who  hunt  these 
pamphlets  eagerly,  whether  the  tract  be  in 
black  letter  or  the  ballad  be  of  a scurvy  na- 
ture. Some  of  the  pamphlets  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  republication. 

And  now  in  the  month  of  May,  1894,  a little 
pamphlet  appears  in  Cambridge  entitled 
“The  Chap  Book.’’  Twenty-four  are  its 
small  pages ; there  is  a poem,  hardly  a ballad ; 
there  are  pictures,  and  of  a wild  and  won- 
drous nature,  pictures  that  make  the  on- 
looker pinch  himself,  ignorant  of  vdiether  he 
sees  night  fancies,  fevered  and  grotesque; 
there  is  a review  of  a poet  by  a poet ; there  is 
a story;  there  is  a singular  article  entitled 
“ A Bitter  Complaint  of  the  Ungentle 
Header;’’  there  are  nptes  and  advertisements 
of  books.  And  all  is  for  5 cents. 

This  little  chao-book  is  full  of  suggestion. 


It  may  irritate  the  prosaic,  who  regard  books 
as  useful  furniture  that  supply  information, 
and  should  be  kindly  treated,  as  a cow,  but 
who  have  no  passion  for  them,  do  not  stroke 
their  sides,  do  not  get  up  of  a night  to  see  if 
the  book  is  there  where  it  w'as  last  placed. 
Or  as  one  of  the  contributors  remarks:  “ To 
enter  a library  honorably  is  not  to  go  clam- 
digging after  useful  information,  or  even 
after  emotions.’’ 

What,  pray,  would  our  respected  friend 
Gradgrind  make  out  of  Mr.  Koberts’s  poem 
“ The  Unsleeping”?  Imagine  him  endeavor- 
ing to  extract  a fact  from  the  very  opening 
verse : 

“ I sootlie  to  nnimagined  sleep 
The  sunless  bases  of  the  deei>; 

Anil  then  I stir  the  aching  tide 
That  gropes  in  its  reluctant  side.’* 

What  does  this  mean,  sir?  Gradgrind 
conld  not  answer.  Does  Mr.  Roberts  know 
the  solution  of  the  riddle?  But  what  has 
problem  or  answer  to  do  with  such  a poetical 
thought  as 

“ Space  in  the  dim  predestined  hour 
Shall  crumble  like  a ruined  tower.” 

Nor  is  Bliss  Carman’s  review  of  Mr. 
Frauds  Thompson’s  Poems  couched  In  con- 
ventional phrases.  It  appears  that  the  said 
Thompson  is  “no  little  wooden  Wordsworth; 
to  read  him  is  like  chewing  sand.”  Tlie  next 
/ sentence  informs  us  that  Thompson’s  private 
is  food  for  the  paragrapher.  Leaving 
^Comparisons  drawn,  or,  rather,  cut,  from 
] sarcophagy,  we  find  that  Thompson’s  im- 
agination “has  never  had  its  liair  cut.” 
The  said  imagination  is  a still 
more  baleful  quantity:  “It  dances 

before  him  like  a jack-o’lantern  and 
leads  bis  judgment  down  woful,  dark  days  of 
flinty  diction,  where  the  forlorn  reader  toils 
I after  him,  distraught  and  out  of  temper,  only 
to  be  bagged  at  last  in  some  ferodout  sole- 
/ eism  of  idi<  m and  good  taste.”  And  in  an- 
; other  page  Mr.  Carman  complains  of  the 
“ essentially  bad  manner  of  Thompson  !” 
This  little  book  is  entertaining.  There  is 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  tempered  agreeably 
with  disdain  for  the  commonplace.  There  is 
the  feeling  of  delight  in  color,  perfume,  and 
rhythm.  There  is  left  in  the  mouth  of  a 
reader  a pungent,  fragrant,  exhilarating 
taste,  although  the  tongue  may  have  been 
pricked  for  a moment. 


To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Baldwin,  who  158  years  ago, 
was  dropped  into  the  sea  off  Lymington.  He 
was  a man  of  a peculiar  sense  of  humor;  for 
lie  requested  a watery  interment,  “to  pre- 
vent his  wife  from  dancing  over  his  grave.” 

It  is  now  proposed  to  build  “model’’  tene- 
ment houses  in  the  burnt  district.  The  only 
trouble,  with  such  a scheme  is  that  tlie  poor, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  are  apt  to 
shy  at  anything  that  Is  advertised  as 
“model.”  » 


Is  civilization  always  an  enemy  of  nature?  i 
The  electric  lights  have  killed  the  beauty  ol 

the  stars. 


X-  / - 4 i/'  - 

Ought  wo  toldame  a foreigner  for  believing 
that  American  civilization  is  a ehromo  when 

lie  might  easily  read  that  "Mrs.  and 

Mrs. , young  ladies  prominent  in  social 

circles,  are  en  route  to  Boston  on  bicycles. 
Botli  are  familiar  with  tlie  use  of  a revolver 
and  ready  to  defend  themselves  if  necossary.” 

Even  the  apathetic  and  degraded  Oji  of  the 
gold-coast  knows,  though  unconsciously,  the 
irony  of  American  civilization.  Listen  to 
his  proverb:  “Tney  send  an  intelligent 

messenger;  they  do  not  send  one  who  is  able 
to  walk  fast.” 

A caterer  in  town  is  a profound  student  of 
human  nature,  in  his  circular  lie  recognizes 
tlie  emptiness  or  mockery  of  social  functions 
by  beginning  thus:  "Should  your  necessity 

or  pleasure  cause  you  to  require  tlie  services 
of  a caterer.” 


— / 
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In  a much  frequented  street  the  foreign 
seller  of  foreign  goods,  conscious,  no  doubt, 
of  his  own  rectitude,  does  not  hesitate  to  put 
his  name  “Bunkio ” on  a sign  to  in- 

vite custom.  Absit  omen  ! 


Prof.  Bell’s  investigation  of  the  problem, 
How  to  see  easily  and  distinctly  at  a long 
distance,  say  from  Boston  to  New  York,  will 
not  provoke  general  enthusiasm.  Business 
trips  to  the  Metropolis  and  summer  separa- 
tions are  now  admirable  fosterers  of  domes- 
tic faith,  and  there  is  nothing  finer  or  nobler 
than  the  same  faith.  The  knowledge  that 
the  household  eye,  like  tlie  Pinkertonian, 
will  never  sleep  and  will  be  able  to  detect  all 
curves,  however  skillful  they  may  be,  will 
tend  to  make  many  a man  sneak,  even  when  i 
he  is  engaged  in  legitimate  transactions. 

Every  now  and  then  you’ll  find  in  a news- 
paper an  itemized  bill  of  fare  for  a cheap 
and  toothsome  dinner,  sucli  a dinner  as  to 
prevent  a man  from  wandering  from  liis  own 
fireside.  One  of  these  bills,  headed  “Plain 
Fare,”  reads  as  follows: 

“ Calf’s  liver. 

Boiled  rice.  Po.’ato  balls. 

Stewed  apples  and  custards.” 

Let  us  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question  of 
apples,  but  mark  the  added  recipe  for  the 
liver: 

Lr.rd  two  pounds  of  calf  liver,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  fry  In  butter  on  all  sides.  Add  12  small  carrots, 
12  small  onions,  a bunch  of  mixed  herbs,  a jtlass  of  claret, 
and  sufficient  stock  to  cover  the  liver.  Boll  gently  for  an 
hour,  and  serve  at  once. 

Now  the  claret  seems  indispensable. 

And  the  modest  clerk  or  workman  shonld 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  false  economy  to  buy 
claret— or  claret  wine  as  it  is  sometimes 
called — by  the  bottle.  Import  your  claret  by 
the  pipe,  or  better  ye:,  by  the  tun.  You  will 
then  be  always  able  to  season  calf’s  liver; 
and  what  remains  may  be  applied  directly  to 
your  own. 

It’s  time  that  the  spell  of  sheep-killing 
weather  were  over. 

For  at  least  two  years  in  Boston  there  has 
been  a crying  demand  for  protection  on  the 
open  street  car,  for  something  to  serve  as  the 
gate  on  the  box  car.  Other  cities  take  better- 
care  of  their  people.  On  New  York  open 
cars  a chain  is  run  along  through  a series  of 
rings  on  the,  upright  at  tlie  end  of  each  seat, 
so  that  egress  on  the  left  hand  side  is  im- 
possible. It  is  but  a moment’s  work  to  un- 
hook this  chain  and  coil  < it  and  extend  the 
chain  on  the  other  side  when  the  car  is  at 
the  end  of  the  route. 

In  Kansas  City  they  have  street  car  luxu- 
ries. An  electric  button  at  the  end  of  each 
seat  enables  the  passengers  to  signal  the 
motorman  when  they  wish  to  stop.  Now, 
the  people  of  Boston  are  not  asking  the  West 
End  for  this  button,  or  for  soap,  water  and 
fresh  towels  on  each  car.  but  surely  an  open 
car  should  be  protected,  so  that  tlie  passen- 
gers may  be  saved  from  their  own  careless- 
ness. 

Admirable  as  is  the  new  Union  Depot  in 
many  respects,  it  could  be  made  still  more 
convenient.  The  doors  of  egress— tlie  doors 
that  lead  from  the  waiting-rooms  to  the 
trains— should  be  distinguished  from  the 
doors  of  entrance;  and  in  front  of  the  ticket 
offices  there  should  be  railings  that  would 
necessitate  the  forming  of  a line. 

Anglomaniacs  should  observe  reverently 
this  day,  as  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
creation  of  baronets,  283  years  ago. 

How  the  English  appreciate  aud  love  us! 

It  was  only  tlie  other  day  that  the  Chronicle 
published  this  paragraph:  “Dr.  Smith  is  a 
charming  specimen  of  the  best  type  of 
American,  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  lie  is  not  an  Englishman.” 


If  a man  indulges  in  a “jag”  why  should 
not  the  consequent  remorse  be  known  as  tlie 
aftermath,  especially  as  the  primary  mean 
mg  of  jag  is  “a  small  load  of  hay.”  In  some 
English  countries  a jag  is  synonomous  with 
a bargain. 


“Utopia”  basnet  contributed  a line  or 
even  a catch  word  to  tlie  popular  speech  of 
the  day, 


The  more  bloodthirsty  the  lion,  the  greater 
the  gaping  crowd.  If  Nerc  should  cat  his 
trainer,  that  is,  eat  him  up  and  thoroughly 
in  the  course  of  a performance,  hundreds, 
yea,  thousands  reading  of  it  would  be  stirred 
to  the  very  depths  of  their  being,  and  they 
j would  besiege  the  theatre,  ifou  remember 
; the  Englishman  in  one  of  Sue’s  novels  who 
followed  a show  in  its  travels  simply  that  he 
might  be  present  at  the  inevitable  accident. 
He  lives  to-day  and  his  name  is  Legion. 

You  read,  dear  Sir,  or  Madam,  with  a 
shudder  of  tlie  cruelty  of  the  days  when 
such  a man  as  Savonarola  was  strangled  and 
burned;  we  say  Savonarola,  because  to-day 
is  tlie  anniversary  of  his  execution.  But  if 
you  were  to  read  in  the  Journal  that  next 
Saturday  at  high  noon  a notorious  public  of- 
fender, politician,  director  in  some  corpora- 
tion, or  plain  ordinary  criminal  were  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake  on  the  Common,  just 
about  where  the  biggest  hall  game  is  played; 
that  Gov.  Greenhalge,  Mayor  Matthews, 
and  invited  guests,  as  Vice  Admiral  Sir  J. 
O.  Hopkins,  K.  C.  B.,  would  be  present;  that 
appropriate  music  would  be  played  by  a lead- 
ing band,  etc.,  etc.,  do  you  not  think  that  the 
streets  in  the  neighborhood  would  be 
blocked  for  hours?  It  is  not  likely  that  you 
will  read  any  such  announcement,  for 
cruelty  is  largely  a matter  of  geography  and 
fashion.  Cruelty  is  comparative.  You  read 
of  Savonarola  and  sigh;  but  you  read  that 
“only  seventy  families  are  now  homeless” 
on  aceonut  of  the  late  fire,  and  you  turn  un- 
moved to  an  article  on  the  beauty  of  the 
raspberry  or  the  last  discovery  concerning 
the  first  pie-bakery  in  town. 

Eli  Yell  won  the  first  game  with  Prince- 
ton. Base  ball  pitchers  need  earcaps  as 
much  as  catchers  need  masks.  Is  there  not 
too  much  of  this  howling  by  spectators  and 
coachers?  Long  ago  the  Chinese  regarded 
unearthly  noises  and  the  makiiig  of  faces 
forerunners  of  victory. 


Of  course  there  was  a celebration  at  New 
Haven  after  tlie  game,  but  it  was  a com- 
parative failure,  as  only  one  Freshman  was 
injured,  and  his  injuries  are  not  serious. 

So,  too,  the  Sullivan  benefit  at  the  Casino 
Monday  night  was  a sad  disappointment.  To 
quote  the  indignant  language  of  an  esteemed 
contemporary:  “The  exhibition  itself  may 
be  characterized  as  tame— too  tame  to  suit 
the  educated  taste  of  Boston  sporting  men  i 
whose  appetites  have  all  winter  long  been  ! 
whetted  with  something  very  much  stronger  1 
than  friendly  bouts  with  pillows  for  gloves.” 

Garner  has  so  much  to  say  about  apes  that 
he  finds  no  time  to  answer  Labouchere’s 
“searching”  questions  about  his  African 
trip. 

Somebody  has  discovered  that  the  earliest 
polonaise  tunes  are.  Swedish.  The  dance  it- 
self, then,  may  be  properly  called  a Swedish 
movement. 


Why  do  the  New  York  news-papers  con- 
tinue to  sneer  at  “Tabasco?”  They  now 
say  that  Mr.  Chadwick  ought  not  to  have 
written  “down  to  a very  low  level.”  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  German  or  German- 
ized musical  critics  of  New  York  are  really 
serious  inclainiing  that  “DieMeistersinger” 
is  an  uproariously  comic  opera. 

The  latest  English  newspapers  give  inter- 
esting accounts  of  meetings  of  the  National 
British  Women’s  Temperance  Association, 
otherwise  known  as  tlie  World's  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Association.  It  seems 
that  all  great  evils  are  abolished  at  tiiese 
meetings  by  “a  rising  vote.”  Thus  the  tem- 
perance women  made  stirring  resolutions 
against  lynching,  aud  the  resolutions  were 
carried  by  a rising  yote.  On  Miss  Willard’s 
invitation  women  rose  to  claim  votes.  And 
women  also  rose  “to  remember  those  who  had 
gone  before.”  When  there  was  not  a gen- 
eral rising  tlie  members  were  weeping  on 
each  other’s  necks,  “ or  embracing  each  other 
with  every  demonstration  of  affection.”  No 
wonder  that  one  newspaper  rose  to  remark; 
“A  little  more  balance,  ladies,  and  a little 
more  restraint.” 
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Albert  Smith  was  born  78  years  ago  to-day. 
In  his  day  he  was  called  a funny  man,  and 
people  laughed  at  his  jokes.  He  wrote  a lot 
of  books  and  gave  comic  lectures;  and  who 
this  year  remembers  much  about  him? 
Which  lias  the  longer,  or  say  the  shorter  life 
— a joke  or  a tragedy? 


“Cricket  is  a rich  man’s  sport,”  says  a 
contemporary.  Because  it’s  an  all-day 
game  ? 


Thts  is  the  birthday  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  in  the  course  of  her  life  has  probably 
given  away  more  shawls  than  lmve  any  two 
of  her  contemporaries,  and  yet  there  is  no 
recorded  instance  of  her  tlius  honoring  a 
Boston  man. 

They  are  desperate  fellows  out  there  in 
Colorado.  Gov.  Waite  is  talking  about  his 
wild  desire  to  “bare  his  breast’’  to  bullets, 
and  Adjt.  Gen.  Tarsney  claims  that  the 
blood  of  Cose. Vs  men  will  be  the  seed  of  a 
revolution  with  practical  guillotines,  thor- 
oughly equipped  electric  chairs,  with  sponges 
and  buttons  In  working  order,  lamp  post 
gibbets,  general,  all-destroying  flame  and 
fury,  and  things  and  things.  The  old  prov- 
erb is  right : Speech  is  silver. 


A public  meeting  of  the  Browning  Society 
is,  indeed,  a mighty  serious  affair,  a solemn 
function,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any 
reader,  even  if  he  be  a “youug  society  man,” 
should  so  far  forget  his  consecrated  office  as 
to  smile  or  snicker  during  the  exercises. 


No  wonder  that  he  was  sternly  rebuked  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  a wonder 
that  he  was  not  sentenced  to  jail  for  30  days, 
with  the  punishment  of  a low  diet  and  the 
task  of  committing  to  memory  “Red  Cotton 
Night  Cap  Country.” 


Such  commemorations  of  Browning  anni- 
versaries should  be  more  carefully  prepared. 
A seventh  sou  of  a seventh  son  should  be 
secured,  if  possible,  as  tho  chief  interlocutor; 
and  all  members,  for  a fortnight  before  the 
meetings,  should  observe  a body-purifying 
fast,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Turks’  Ramazfut. 
If  the  flesh  is  weak,  the  members  should 
even  then  abstain  from  gross  meat  and  sen- 
sual drink.  If  tho  minor  poems  of  Browning 
are  to  be  read,  let  them  follow  the  example 
of  Bayes  in  “The  Rehearsal,”  aud  “make 
use  of  stew’d  prunes  only;”  but  when  there 
is  to  be  a nund-racking  investigation  of  the 
linger  poems  or  plays,  they  should  “take 
physic  and  let  blood.’’ 

It  seems  that  a man  must  pay  for  a railway 
car  ride  even  if  he  is  not  furnished  with  a 
seat.  That  is  to  say,  you  make  a contract 
with  a party  or  with  parties;  you  buy  a 
ticket;  if  you  can  find  a seat,  you  may  sit  in 
it;  but  the  mere  fact  that  you  buy  a ticket 
does  not  give  you  the  right  to  attempt  to  let 
go  of  tiie  hot  end  of  the  poker. 


Too  many  street  and  railway  companies  in 
the  United  States  care,  little  or  nothing  about 
the  privileges  of  the  passengers  that  help 
their  existence;  and  some  take  apparently  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  not  giving  them  suit- 
able or  even  decent  accommodation.  Now 
the  passengers  themselves  are  largely  at 
fault  in  the  continuance  and  growth  of  this 
evil.  They  rarely  remonstrate.  They  are 
too  "good-natured,”  which  is  another  word 
for  “cowardly.”  They  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  being  known  as  “kickers”  or  “cranks.” 
And  so  they  fall,  or  in  this  case  stand  vic- 
tims to  the  intolerable  greed  of  a corporation. 
Eternal  “kicking,”  however,  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  I 

Mr.  William  Murphy,  the  graduate  of  the 
Athletic  Department  of  Yale,  is  suffering, 
it  appears,  from  the  results  of  education. 
Mr.  Ward  of  the  New  York  nine  realizes  the 
pecuniary  drawing  power  of  the  educated 
short  stop  and  does  not  give  him  a day  off. 
The  unfortunate  young  man  is  obliged  to 
take  “long  railroad  rides,”  and  “put  in 
three  solid  hours  work  a day.”  It  is  not  ; 
surprising,  then,  that  Mr.  Murphy  is  fast 
waxing  desperate,  and  is  so  far  forgetful. jjI 
the  dignity  of  his  proud  position  that  ho 
actually  contemplates  studying  medicine  or 

even  law. 

If  women  will  persist  in  riding  bicycles, 
why  will  they  not  have  the  courage  to  wear 
knickerbockers,  the  genuine  article?  Turk- 
ish trousers  are  all  very  well  in  operetta,  but 
knickerbockers  are  frank,  simple,  aud  better 
adapted  for  riding.  They  are,  as  a rule,  much 
more  becoming,  as  some  in  this  city  have 
already  discovered.  Then,  too,  the  free  use 
of  knickerbockers  might  help  in  doing  away 
with  the  ridiculous  prudery  that  is  still, 
unfortunately,  an  American  characteristic. 

Va.  Ck^/\  Y 

The  report  of  the  cfosing  exercises  of  the  I 
Plumbing  School  In  Parmenter  Street  is  in- 
teresting  and  disappointing.  It  is  in  teres  t- 
ing  to  learn  that  the  young  students  are  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  making  Joints  and  seams. 
It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  there  is  no 
Instruction  In  the  art  of  presenting  a moder- 
ate bill.  Essays  might  have  been  read  on 
"Whv  solder  Is  so  expensive”  and  “The 
necessity  of  taking  up  all  the  flooring  ” and  I 
“Dispatch  in  work  is  a loss  to  the  pi  V r."  | 
The  fact  that  such  essays  were  not  reau  con-  ! 
firms  the  theory  that  pliftibing  is  a cryptic  : 
science,  and  that  plumbers  arc  bound  to- 
gether by  terrible  oaths,  as  were  they  that 
took  part  in  the  mysteries  at  Eieusis. 


To-day  is  the  festival  of  many  saints ; of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  of  Pazzi,  of  St.  Aldlieim, 
of  St.  Urban,  of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  of  Sts. 
Maximus  and  Yenerand,  of  St.  Dumhnde 
and  of  all  unknown  and  untitled  men  and 
women  of  saintly  life  who  closed  their  eyes 
on  the  world  this  day,  whethor  their  last 
look  was  in  a Pacific  isle,  Eastern  desert  or 
New  England  bedroom. 

Great  and  wondrous  are  the  deeds  of  saints 
recorded  in  tho  calendar.  When  St.  Ald- 
heim  did  not  happen  to  stand  near  a clothes 
peg  he  hung  his  cloak  on  a sunbeam.  Was 
he  tempted  mightily,  yes,  cruelly?  Then 
would  he  plunge  himself  into  ice-cold  water 
as  high  as  the  shoulders  and  there  would  he 
sing  psalms.  And  other  ways  of  resisting 
temptation  did  h%  invent,  ironical  in  them- 
selves, surely  a stumbling  block  to  the  ma-  i 
Jority.  And  men  called  him  an  angel  before 
he  died.  No  doubt  he  was;  and  remember- 
ing him  let  us  also  remember  the  sturdy  lino 
of  Walt  Whitman:  “ Three  scythes  at  har- 
vest whizzing  in  a row  from  three  lusty 
angels  with  shirts  bagged  out  at  their 
waists.” 

The  Roseberry  fiuds  itself  among  thorns. 

Mayor  Matthews  should  be  more  punctil- 
ious in  affairs  of  etiquette.  When  a Vice 
Admiral  comes  ashore  to  pay  his  distin- 
guished respects,  the  Mayor  of  the  town  j 
should  be  ready  to  receive  him,  and  not  be, 
like  Baal  of  old,  talking  somewhere  else,  or 
pursuing,  or  in  a journey,  or  peradventure 
sleeping.  In  former  days  some  hearty,  fine, 
bluff  old  sea-dog  would  not  have  brooked  the 
neglect ; and  on  his  return  to  his  ship,  grog  | 
would  have  been  served  to  men  stripped  to  | 
the  waist,  and  the  guns  pointed  unpleasantly 
loward  the  town  would  have  asked  flaming 
questions. 

This  week’s  Puck  has  an  amusing  editorial 
article,  on  plays  that  teach  a moral  lesson. 
Here  is  an  extract:  “ It  is  only  necessary  for 
some  hairy  crank  in  Scandinavia  or  Russian 
Tartary  to  get  an  idea  in  his  head  that  if  a j 
married  woman  finds  out  that  her  husband’s 
great  uncle  had  scrofula,  her  clear  moral 
duty  is  to  kill  all  her  children  and  set  fire  to 
the  house.  That  is  absolutely  all  that  is 
necessary— tLat,  and  keeping  away  from  the  i 
barber.”  Then  Puck  remarks,  “Every  play 
that  pretends  to  teach  a moral  lesson  is  a l 
fraud  on  the  public  in  every  line  wherein  it 
strays  from  its  strict  dramatic  purpose.”  But 
just  where  and  when  did  Ibsen  claim  that 
his  plays  were  to  “teach  a moral  lesson?” 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  a man  who  is  said 
to  be  always  in  hot  water  except  when  he 
should  be,  has  gone  aud  done  it  again.  He 
came  before  the  curtain  the  second  night  of 
half  a play  he  has  written,  and  gave  the  audi- 
ence curious  information  concerning  the 
private  life  of  a critic  who  had  been  unable 
to  appreciate  his  genius.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  is  moved  thereby  to  ask  why  the 
critic  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  observa- 
tions on  Buchanan’s  “personal  habits,  past 
life,  ancestry  and  so  on  from  his  stall.” 
Such  an  entertainment  here  or  in  England 
would  draw,  if  it  were  well  billed. 

\y\,  T,  (s>  l. 

The  important  fact  is  telegraphed  that  the  | 
newly-chosen  dean  of  Radcliffe  College  is  of 
“excellent  family,  as  she  is  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin  Franklin.”  Now 
Franklin  did  not  travel  much  on  his  famih', 
nor  did  he  on  the  other  hand  despise  the 
honorable  calling  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler.  It  is  a 
pleasure,  then,  to  learn  that  the  new  dean  is 
a learned,  sensible,  and  refined  woman,  and 
in  view  of  this  the  fact  that  she-  is  an  auto- 
math or  autodidact  should  not  be  brought 

again  st  her.  

This  is, the  festival  of  St.  Philip  Neti,  of 
whom  many  remarkable  tales  are  told. 
Sometimes  during  his  devotions  his  body  was  ! 
raised  yards  high.  He  could  detect  hidden: 
sins  by  the  smell  of  the  sinners,  and  he  him- 1 
self  was  so  dilated  as  to  his  breast  by  holy  1 
love  that  the  gristle  which  joined  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ribs  on  tho  left  side  was  broken, 
which  gave  his  heart  more  room  to  play  in.  i 
He  was  the  inventor  of  the  oratorio,  a species  | 
of  musical  entertainment  that  is  supposed  to 
combine  the  pleasures  of  operatic  intoxica- 
tion with  the  honors  of  spiritual  sobriety ; | 
and  as  such  inventor  he  is  the  patron  saint  1 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn. 

This  is  the  death-day  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pcpys, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a diary  in  j 
which  ho  jotted  down  witli  impartiality  petty  i 
actions,  foolish  pranks,  acute  observations, 
accounts  of  conjugal  squabbles  in  which  he 
was  chief  offender,  and  high  resolves.  Never 
has  there  been  such  an  unmasking  to  the 
world.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
prudery  still  prevents — even  in  the  new  edi- 
tion-complete publication  of  the  records  of 

this  little  great  man. 

“Papa,”  said  young  Augustus  Purley, 
•‘How  do  you  spell  nag— with  or  without  a 
V£\’  ‘‘A  -k  your  mother,”  said  Mr.  Purley  in 
' v',ju  voice,  “she  ought  to  know.” 


And  yet  Augustus  asked  in  good  faith, 
although  the  questiou  was  to  his  father’s 
ears  a mockery.  Capt.  Burton  follows  the 
Craven  dialect  and  spells  the  verb  knag,  a 
form  that  Rev.  W.  Carr  thinks  allied  to  the 
Scottish  snag,  to  snarl.  American  writers 
generally  uso  nag,  after  the  S.  E.  Worcester- 
shire fashion,  although  Jesse  Salisbury  tells 
us  that  naggle  is  also  heard  in  that  district. 

A man  that  swallows  a collar  button,  as 
did  the  mail  in  Northampton  a year  ago,  has 
this  advantage  at  least  over  him  who  drops 
it  on  the  floor;  he  knows  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Higginson’s  letter  to  Capt.  Wiggin  is 
short  and  sensible.  “Cheering  to  worry  an 
opponent  is  shabby,”  says  Mr.  Higgiuson, 
and  the  thoughtful  public  says  amen.  Un- 
fortunately it  seems  to  be  the  belief  among 
many  college  students  that  games  are  to  be 
won  by  the  lungs  of  the  spectators,  and  that 
the  foe  is  to  be  conquered  at  the  expense  of 
decency  and  fair  play. 

Marie  Tempest  proposes  to  be  another 
Rosiua  Vokes.  Miss  Tempest  is  a young 
woman  of  more  than  ordinary  natural  ad- 
vantages, with  a marked  ability  to  turn  the 
stage  into  a teapot  for  the  display  of  her 
more  violent  emotions.  Miss  Vokes’s  artistic 
equipment  was  larger  and  fuller. 

Miss  Tracy  won  tile  love  of  Dr.  Woodcock 
by  lacing  his  boots  when  he  was  rheumati- 
cally  inclined.  As  Mrs.  Woodcock,  she  will 
undoubtedly  expect  the  favor  to  be  reversed. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Astor  is  reckless.  He  has  Hired 
Thomas  Nast  to  draw  political  caricatures 
f of 'the  Pay  It^tU  Gazette,  and  His  paper  has 
tiie  audacity  to  say  toEngl&nd  : “Asa  nation 
we  are  not  literary,  and  we  never  were,  and 
it  will  certainly  be  centuries  hence  if  ever 
we  become  so,  and  it  does  not  much  matter 
whether  we  do  or  not.” 

The  discovery  that  modern  dancing  is  in- 
jurious is  announced  with  flourish  of  trum- 
pets and  beating  of  drums,  as  though  it  were 
new  and  important.  The  bill  of  particulars 
includes  strain  on  nervous  system,  late  hours, 
exposure  to  cold,  floating  microbes,  stomach- 
shattering  suppers,  colds,  bronchitis,  laryn- 
gitis, pneumonia,  pleurisy,  heart  trouble, 
sudden  death.  But  this  alarm  is  au  old  one, 
and  the  details  are  almost  all  to  be  found  in 
old  books,  as,  for  instance,  in  a German 
pamphlet:  “A  Demonstration  tliat  Waltz- 

ing is  a chief  Source  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
Weaknesses  of  our  Generation.”  This  little 
book  of  71  pages  was  written  by  Salomo 
Jakob  Wolf;  the  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Halle,  1799. 


IN  AN  INN.  ^ 

A Rambling  Series  of  Gas- 
tronomic Digressions, 

The  Inelfable  Glory  of  Tender, 
Modest  Chives. 


“ Respect  Your  Dinner;  Idolize  It, 
Enjoy  It  Properly.” 


There  are  many  re*taura«t3  in  Boston  where 
hunger  may  bo  stayed,  and  life  nourished. 
Thera  are  huge  dining  rooms  in  hotels  that 
boast  of  miles  of  water  pipe  and  tons  of  food. 
There  are  eating  houses  where  men  may  stand 
as  they  stoKe  or  they  may  sit  perched  in  air. 
There  are  “ ladies’ and  gents’  dining  saloons” 
with  all  that  should  go  with  the  title,  'there 
are  “electric  dinners,”  eaten  without  doubt  at 
tho  implied  speed.  There  is  even  a Del- 
montco,”  at  least  so  a placard  boasts.  But  how 
many  restaurants  worthy  tho  attention  of  the 
thoughtful  are  in  this  city? 

There  are  large  rooms,  with  mirrors,  with 
carpets,  with  expensive  furniture,  with  electric 
lights,  with  endless  processions  of  waiters,  with 
swollen  hills  or  fare,  with  a mightv  clinking  of 
ice  in  pitchers,  with  confused,  huddled,  boistor- 
uus  speech,  with  a hurry  as  of  running 
after  trains,  the  crowd  is  there  and  Ice 
cream  seems  synchronous  with  scun.  And 
hern  prices  are  high  and  the  dishes  are 
without  individuality.  In  such  a room 
the  privacy  of  a small  table  is  tumultuous. 
There  can  be  no  concentration  of  tho  mind  on  | 
the  groat  duty  and  ploasure  of  dining  in  a fit  : 
and  becoming  mamior.  It  Is  almost  impossible  jj 
in  sucti  a place  to  order  iutollectually  and  at 
the  same  time  sensuously.  The  interminable 
catalogue  of  things  you  don't  want  confuses  the 
judgment.  The  waiter,  impatient,  refuses  calm 
deliberation.  And  perplex  d.  discouraged,  you 
order  boiled  when  you  wish  roast,  and  you  have 
not  the  presence  of  mind ■ to  reject  tho  imperti- 
nent potato' s.  wliiclnseom  to  grow,  aud  before 
your  eyes,  on  tho  American  dining  table  iu 
i public  or  at  home. 


ons.~wo*kness  for  vlo- 
exliibiticm  of  doubtful  decorative  taste, 
n for  gregarious  deglutition— are  these  ilia 
characteristics  of  a judicious,  contempla- 
tive dlnor?  Lot  us  rather  put  nirainst 
“waiters  with  their  hair  curled,  pheasants 
roasted  with  their  tails  on,  and  a dozen 
spermaceti  • candles,’’  “simplicity,  modesty, 
hospitality.’’  and  as  Thackeray  says,  “add  thorn 
up.  oh  candid  reader,  and  answer  in  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  which  of  tne  two  accounts 
makes  tho  bettor  figure?’’ 

I In  a huge  hotel  there  is  no  genuine  hospital- 
ity. The  hotel  may  bo  controlled  by  a syndi- 
cate: the  guest  is  run  by  an  impersonal  ma- 
chine. Or  say  tiiore  is  a landlord,  a bo- 
' lug  of  Hash  and  blood:  DO  times  out 
I ot  100  ho  is  invisible  to  mortal  eyes, 

I and  he  is  the  man  described  by 

Ruskin:  "The  modern  innkeeper,  proprietor 

of  a Building  in  the  shape  of  a factory,  making 
up  300  beds:  who  noceisarily  regards  his 
guosts  in  the  light  of  Numbers  1.  2,  3—300, 
and  is  too  often  felt  or  apprehended  liy  them 
only  as  a presiding  influence  of  extortion.” 

Some  landlords  put  their  trust  in  space  and 
splendor:  or, hers  appeal  to  economy.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  lattor  should  be  neglected  in 
this  series  of  digressions.  As  a nation,  we  are 
spendthrifts  in  food,  and  wo  get  little  in  return 
for  our  mouev.  Tnere  are  humble  rooms  iu 
Boston  whoro  main  and  cheap  dishes  are 
admirably  prepared.  There  is  a place 
in  a narrow  street,  rather  a lane, 

off  Washington  Street,  where  fish  balls, 
eggs,  coffee  and  rolls  may  be  obtained  most 
reasonably,  and  they  are  muoh  better  than  iu 
tho  pretentious  hotels.  But  these  simple 
dishes,  even  if  pie  in  various  alluring  and 
deadly  forms  be  added,  do  not  constitute  a res- 
taurant. 

And  there  are  restaurants,  reasonable,  no 
doubt,  and  with  wholesome  cookery,  into  which 
the  sensitive  may  not  enter.  I know  of  one 
with  tho  sign.  "Regular  dinner  for  30  ceuts.” 
Let  us  not  stop  to  consider  whether  an 
irregular  dinner  might  not  hare  some 
morbid  charm.  Regular  In  this  case  is  proba- 
bly synouymous  with  square.  Butihis  sign  is 
so  managed  by  an  arrangement  of  strings  that  it 
dances  deliriously  in  the  windbw;  up  it  goes, 
and  down  it  goes,  and  even  the  passer-by, 
though  he  may  not  be  hungry,  is  compelled  for 
a moment  to  watch  the  sign.  Halfthe  cus- 
tomers within  are  obliged  to  sea  it; 
all  know  it  is  there.  Willy-nilly 
they  eat  in  unison  with  its  movements.  With 
each  leap  food  is  bolted.  Now,  in  your  ideal 
restaurant  all  things  animate  and  inanimate 
should  aid  and  soothe  digestion.  The  symbol- 
ist may  say  that  the  landlord  is  his  brother,* 
and  the  jumping  sign  is  a symbol  of  the  chem- 
ical action  that  must  follow  the  inward  recep- 
tion of  a "regular  dinner;”  but  perish  such 
symbolism! 

*** 

There  is  no  more  delightful  reading  than  a 
bill  of  fare.  It  may  provoke  dissent,  as  does  the 
organ  of  the  political  party  to  which  you  have 
Iona  been  opposed,  or  have  just  left  for  pru- 
dential reasons.  It  may  excite  the  imagination, 
it  may  whet  the  apDetite,  it  may  comfort  the 
owner  of  a weak  stomach. 

To  judicious  readers,  then,*  Thackeray’s  mas-  , 
terpieca  is  not  “ Vanity  Fair,”  or  “Henry  Es- 
mond,” or  even  "Barry  Lyndon.”  hut  Ins  “ Me- 
morials ot  Gormandising.”  contributed  to 
Fraser's.  Those  sketches  should  be  given  as  a 
gift  to  every  bride;  they  should  bo  learned  by 
heart  and  with  intelligence  by  ail  that  putpose 
to  appease  skillfully  and  permanently  the  stom- 
achic appetite  of  man.  Iso  restaurant 
keeper  should  be  allowed  to  ply  his  trade 
until  he  is  prepared  to  pass  a rigid  examina- 
tion on  the  contents  of  the  little  book  before  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

How  fond  great  novelists  were  of  describing 
the  joys  of  eating  and  drinking.  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  Homer  and  Scott,  Dumas,  admirable 
cook,  are  only  names  taken  at  random.  The 
greatest  of  English  novelists  In  the  opening 
chapter  of  " Tom  Jones  ” presents  a " bill  of  fare 
to  the  feast”  as  an  introduction  to  the  work. 

In  this  degenerate  age  tho  heroes  and  heroines 
aro  neurotic,  etiolated,  scrofulous,  without 
sound  stomachs,  victims  to  paresis.  No  wonder 
that  there  is  little  attention  paid  by  them  to 
(able  pleasure. 

The  ancients  understood  these  things  better, 
although,  alas,  they  carried  their  zeal  to  excess. 
Herculaneum  alone  held  000  public  houses. 
The  dining  rooms  were  in  the  upper  story,  and 
thus  was  a “modern  improvement”  mocked 
prophetically.  Sometimes  in  these  inns  the 
flagons  were  changed  to  posts,  a sad  com- 
mentary on  human  nature.  Perhaps  Nero  was 
never  so  tyrannical  as  when  he  restricted  inn- 
keepers to  the  providing  of  boiled  vegetables. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  L there  was  music  at 
tho  supper  in  the  inn,  and  the  ham  was  dearly  i 
loved.  The  landlady  sat  at  tabie  with  her 
guests,  and  if  she  had  daughters,  they  sat  too 
and  entertained  with  pleasant  conceits.  And 
after  supper  both  men  and  women  smoked  pipes 
to  'dissipate  the  evil  humours  of  the  brain.” 

*** 

-We  have  lost  much  by  the  abolishment  of  the 
quaint  names  ol  houses  of  eating.  There  is  still 
" the  Bell  in  Hand,”  Dut  where  are  the  "Pleia- 
des,” the  “Red  Lvon  Inn,”  the  “Admiral  Ver- 
non, the  "Black  Horse,”  the  "Blue  Anchor,"  tho 
Bull,  the  'Bunch  of  Grapes,”  honored  once 
by  Gen.  Washington,  the  ’’Green  Dragon.”  the 
r IViw>8  tlje  "Lamb,”  or  the  ’*  White 

Lamb,  on  the  sight  of  the  present  Adams 
Houso,  tne  ‘Liberty  Tree,”  and  otiiers,  now 
gouo  with  the  men  that  ate  and  drank  and 
talked  therein. 

»*» 

Madam,  do  you  know  the  value,  tho  i,  es- 
timah.e  value  of  chives  ? Mrs.  Lincoln,  the 
oracle  of  many  Boston  housewives,  does  not  in- 


clude tho  chivo  in  her  alphabetical  list  of 
things  desirable.  I do  not  mean  the  word  usod 
in  thieves’  cant  for  hnlfo.  which  is  pronounced 
as  though  written  cliiv  or  chivy;  I mean  tho 
smallest  cultivated  species  of  allium,  tlio  allium 
Sc>io-nipvaiuni.  truly  a high-sounding  name 
for  a little  thing.  An  old  herbal  of  the  lGih 
century  declares  that  it  is  "not  of  ye 

! kynde  of  lekes,  but  of  yo  kynde  of 
I an  vnion.”  Have  you  ever  used  tho 
| chive  in  omelette  or  scrambled  eggs  ? 
Do  you  know  tho  additional  glory  it  lends  to  a 
salad?  You  may  soe  chives  as  you  pass  through 
the  market;  and  do  you  recognize  them  with 
jov.  as  of  one  who  meets  a faithful  friend  of 
pungent  yet  modest  conversation?  Would  that 
they  grow  in  plots  in  Copley  Square  for  a season 
that  all  might  boooino  acquainted  with  tho 
appearance  1 

* 

* * 

After  all.  perhaps  the  finest  feast  on  record  is 
that  enjoyed  in  imagination  bv  Schacabic.  the 
hare-lipped,  tho  sixth  brother  of  the  barber, 
when  he  was  pressed  to  oat  by  the  Barmecide, 
whose  beard  was  long  ana  white.  There 
was  the  tho  goose  with  sweet  sauce,  and  dressed 
with  vinegar,  honey,  dried  raisins,  gray  peas 
and  dried  figs.  There  was  the  lamb  fattened 
with  pistachio  nuts.  There  was  the  ragout 
with  the  flavor  of  amber,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
ginger,  pepper  and  sweet  herbs,  so  well  bal- 
anced that  the  presence  of  one  did  not  injure 
the  flavor  of  the  rest.  There  was  the  lozenge  of 
musk  to  aid  digestion.  And  when  these  things 
were  actually  set  before  Sehacabac,  ten  to  one 
they  did  not  smack  so  well  as  the  phantom 
dishes  that  mocked  his  palate. 

ft  ft 

Or  read  this  description  of  a simsle  dinner 
that  may  be  obtained  at  inodera:e  cost  in  any 
decent  restaurant  of  Paris,  the  Mecca  of  good 
trencher-men.  Radishes,  “small,  roseate, 

' grebWleaved,”  and  sardines.  Then  a light  and 
appetite-pricking  po'.aai  an  Laitue.  A mystic 
arrangement  of  soles,  crayfish  and  mushrooms, 
with  a glass  or  two  ot  Barsac.  Then  Roulet 
.Saue,  and  a salad  Romaine  fla- 
vored with  young  garlic.  Asparagus 

follows,  and  an  ice,  cheese  on  a cool  leaf,  and 
coffee.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  in  Boston 
where  such  a light  and  refreshing  dinner  could 
be  served,  artistically  and  proudly, bnd  without 
robbery?  I do  not;  noteven  iu  the  inn  to  which 
I most  resort. 

**« 

We  read  that  the  Americans  eat  more  meat 
than  the  people  of  any  other  nation,  and  our 
l bosoms  glow  with  national  pride;  but  it  does 
| not  follow  that  we,  as  a nation,  live,  better  than 
our  European,  South  American,  African.  Aus- 
tralian or  Asian  brethren.  You  can  get  a better 
cooked,  better  served,  healthier  and  every  way 
more  satisfactory  ctnner  in  little  towns  of 
France  than  you  can  in  the  small 

soewtios  of  the  United  States  and  at 

one-half  the  price.  For  us  cooking  is  gen- 
erally in  bulk.  So  many  beads,  so  much  to  be 
boiled,  roasted  or  frioo.  If  you  don’t  like  ham, 
help  yourself  to  the  mustard.  The  landlord 
would  stand  aghast  if  he  were  told  that  his 
obligation  to  each  guest  were  personal.  Nor 
does  he  know  the  value  of  chives.  Do  you 
Madam?  You  should. 

Philip  Hale, 


ON  THE  PEBESTAI,. 

Public  appreciation  of  the  work  of  a dead 
man  of  large  distinction,  whether  he  be  sol- 
dier, poet,  politician  or  philanthropist,  is 
apt  to  solidify  in  the  shape  of  a statue.  This 
appreciation  often  cools  before  the  statue  is 
cast.  The  statue  may  never  he  raised. 
There  may  he  a fund;  there  may  be 
competitive  designs ; there  may  he  newspa- 
per cuts  of  the  statues  as  they  will  event- 
ually look;  and  there  will  certainly  be  many 
in  the  latter  case  who  will  go  about,  like  the 
architect  Apollodorus  of  old,  condemning 
the  statue,  whatever  shape  it  may  assume. 

The  modern  sculptor  is  handicapped 
seriously  by  modern  costume  in  his  treat- 
ment of  men  of  this  generation.  His  task  is 
to  subordinate  dress  or  to  cause  the  viewer  to 
forget  it.  For  the  average  subject  is  entitled 
neither  to  General’s  uniform,  doctor's  gown 
nor  pseudo-toga;  lie  wears  conventional 
clothes  ; his  hat  is  usually  a derby  or  a stove- 
pipe, and  there  is  not  an  article  of  his  dress 
that  suggests  flowing  lines  to  the  sculptor 
who  is  requested  to  turn  the  commonplace 
into  that  which  pleases  or  strikes. 

An  English  newspaper  reporter  talked 
lately  with  three  Academicians.  They  were 
a sculptor,  Mr.  Brock;  Mr.  Filtles,  the  well- 
known  painter,  mentioned  in  “Utopia,”  and 
Mr.  Thornycroft,  a sculptor.  Mr.  Brock  ad- 
mits that  he  does  not  see  “ how  you  can 
make  a coat  and  a pair  of  trousers  artistic— 
at  any  rate  in  statuary.”  A century  ago 
the  dress  of  a gentleman,  with  picturesque 
coat,  knee  breeches,  stockings,  shoes  with 
buckles,  was  “distinctly  attractive.”  In 
painting  or  a portrait  bust  modern  costume 
does  not  present  many  difficulties;  "in  the 
case  of  a statue,  dress  constitutes  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  work.” 

Mr.  Fildes,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  noth- 
ing in  modern  dress  that  the  artist  “need 
vex  his  soul  about.”  The  eminent  painter 
is  evidently  an  optimist.  He  thinks 
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Velasquez  would  have  been  delighted  to 
paint  ttie  costumes  worn  by  English  ladles, 
and  a truo  artist  need  not  shudder  at  tlm  lev- 
eling conventionality  of  man’s  attire. 
“Heaven  forbid,”  says  Mr.  Fildes,  “that 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  English- 
men with  their  average  amount  (or  lack)  of 
taste  should  he  allowed  a free  hand  in  tho 
matter  of  dress.  Consider  the  deplorable 
things  one  sees  at  fancy-dress  halls.  When 
I think  of  a smart  young  Englishman  in 
evening  dress,  I am  fain  to  confess  that  the 
thought  of  allowing  him  to  follow  his  own 
fanoy  is  terrible— it  is  indeed.” 

Mr.  Ilamo  Thornycroft  lias  a hope— “It  is 
perhaps  a vain  one”— that  tho  commonplace 
of  to-day  will  seem  picturesque  to  posterity. 
And  lie  has  the  courage  of  his  prophecy,  for 
he  is  putting  Lord  Granville  in  evening  dress, 

1 and  his  Sir  Steuart  Bayley  will  wear  spec- 
tacles. Even  Mr.  Thornycroft  shies  at  the 
silk  hat,  and  Is  “sorely  afraid  that  the  thing 
could  not  be  treated  artistically  at  all.  In 
] sculpture  it  could  gain  nothing,  save  from 
tho  point  of  view  of  form,  and  I believe  the 
most  absolute  blackness  and  careful  polish 
are  Indispensable  to  a respectable  silk  hat.” 
And  vet  many  are  best  known  to-day  by 
the  shape  or  hv  some  peculiarity  of  this  very 
stumbling  block,  the  hat.  Familiar  instances 
are  ex-Senator  Evarts  and  Judge  Woodbury. 
The  familiar  appearance  disappears  in  any 
artistic  modification  of  costume.  What  is  to 
be  done?  In  days  of  more  picturesque  cos- 
tume the  painter  often  introduced  a purple 
curtain  and  arising  thunder-cloud  to  enhance 
the  glory  of  the  sitter,  or  a notorious  nig- 
i gard  was  represented  in  the  act  of  sign- 
ing a check.  Our  sculptors  cannot  re- 
sort easily  to  such  means,  and  any 
return  to  the  nude  would  provoke  comment 
here  in  Boston.  Either  there  must  he  a 
change  in  costume,  and  a distinguished  man 
who  expects  a statue  must  dress  for  future 
fame,  or  he  should  show  the  great  indifference 
of  Porcius  Cato,  the  Censor,  to  the  erecting 
'of  statues,  and  remark,  “I  would  much 
rather  he  asked  why  I have  none,  than  why 
I have  one.” 

A local  contemporary  is  puffing  Tates  at 
the  expense  of  Thackeray.  It  was  the  nearly 
unanimous  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  famous 
quarrel  that  Mr.  Y'ates  violated  grossly  the 
laws  of  decency  and  was  expelled  justly 
from  the  Garrick  Club. 

When  Mounet-Sully  wonders  at  the  small 
houses  drawn  by  him  and  at  the  same  time 
calls  “The  Cid”  a “fiery  play,”  he  shows 
that  he  has  no  sense  of  humor.  To  English 
speaking  people  “The  Cid”  is  a soporific. 

The  English  show  their  appreciation  of  us 
by  constantly  urging  us  to  assist  liberally  in 
raising  “memorials”  to  their  departed.  The 
other  day  it  was  Tennyson ; now  It's  Keats. 

Coqueliu,  the  playactor,  is  a man  of  singu- 
lar discrimination.  As  a Frenchman,  he 
will  play  in  Munich,  hut  not  in  Berlin.  And 
yet  Bavarians  invaded  France. 

An  English  newspaper  calls  the  corset 
“ woman’s  best  friend.”  This  is  one  of  the 
friends  that  stick  closer  than  a brother. 
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Sunday,  even  in  Boston,  is  growing  more 
and  more  like  a holiday  in  the  looser  sense. 
And  many  regret  it,  and  they  would  no  doubt 
prefer  the  good  old  days  when  it  was  the  j 
custom  of  Gwrgi,  a.  Welshman  at  Etbelfrith’s  | 
Court,  to  have  a male  and  female  Kymry 
killed  for  his  own  eating  every  day.  except 
Saturday,  when  he  slaughtered  two  each, 
that  he  might  not  sin  by  breaking  the  Sab- 
! hath,  thinking  cannibalism  the  lesser  offence. 

This  is  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Moore,  of 
whom  George  Saintsbury  has  perhaps  said 
the  finest  word.  “It  is  not  common  nowa- 
days to  meet  anybody  who  thinks  Tommy 
Moore  a great  poet;  one  has  to  encounter 
either  a suspicion  of  Philistinism  or  a sus- 
picion of  paradox  if  one  tries  to  vindicate  for 
him  even  his  due  place  in  the  poetical  hier- 
archy. Yet  I suspect  that  no  poet  ever  put 
into  words  a more  universal  criticism  of  life 
| than  he  did  when  he  wrote  ‘I  saw  from  the 
| beach,’  with  its  moral  of  — 

•Glva/me  back,  give  me  back,  the  wild  freshness  of  morn- 
ing— 

i Her  smiles  and  her  tears  are  worth  evening’s  best  light’  ” 

Tavvp  and  yaup  and  yap  and  other  varia- 
tions are  old  words.  Senator  Hill. 

“The  stately  stagge  that  seemes,so  stout, 
liy  yalping  hounds  at  bay  is  set." 

And  so  “Yap”  is  a little  dog.  The  heroic 
form  of  the  word  is  “yawp,”  as  when  Walt 
Whitman  chants, 

" I too  am  not  a bit  tamed— I too  am  untranslatable; 

I sound  my  barbaric  yawp  over  tho  roofs  of  the  world." 

1 It's  a good  word,  even  if  it  is  not  in 
Shakspeare  or  the  Bible. 


Ah,  the  immortal  passado ! the  panto  re- 
verso  I a real  duel  here  in  Boston!  “The 
manly  conduct  of  principals  won  admira- 
tion,” says  one  of  our  daily  philosophers, 
guides  and  friends;  but  after  all  the  true 
bravery  of  the  duelists  was  shown  by  their 
willingness  to  light  near  the  small-pox  hos- 
pital. 


Revival  of  “ Patience”  bv  tbe 
Manola-Mason  ComDauy. 


“Pa-ienoo"  was  given  last  evoninsr  at  thoi 
Treinont  Theatre  by  a companv  under  the  man- 1 
a content  of  Mr.  llarrv  Askin.  An  auuionco  that  j 
crowded  the  tlteatro  showed  the  interest  taken 
in  the  opening  of  the  annual  summer  season  of 
light  opera.  Plants  ami  dowers  gave  the  theatro 
a uleasinjr  Aspect.  It  is  to  bo  lioi^cl  that  Mr. 
Askin  will  receive  liberal  encouragement  in  bis 
undertaking,  for  amusement  is  needed  sadty 
tliroughout  tlio  summer  by  those  who  are 
obliged  to  remain  within  city  walls. 

Th«  cast  last  evening  was  as  follows: 

lVginaM  linnthorue deo.  W.  Wilson 

An-hll-ahl  t'.roaTeuot • "i V 'V1  • *V ’I!" 

t'.,i..nei  falvirl;  . Win.  McLaughlin 

Major  Mtinuitrov'.i U.nlsav  Mimson 

la,  at.  Hie  Puke  of  Dunstable .n  lm  1,105  u 

l!ui>:li.»r:.e  s Solicitor 

Tli  ■ l.:olv  Angela Itibla  Ilollnis 

The  Ui.h  SapUlr TrPcy  Iwegnwa 

Tie-  l.  olv  Jane kale  Dayls 

fallen -Manola 

While  tlio  performance  was  not  an  ideal  ono, 
it  gave  pleasure.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  kill  ihe 
wit  of  Gilbert  an  1 the  music  of  Sullivan  when 
iliev  are  combined,  as  in  “Patience.”  Some 
have  wondered,  perhaps.  whether  this 
I operelta  would  outlive  the  aesthetic  craze  it 
ridiculed.  Oscar  Wilile  has  dropped  the  lily 
and  the  sunflower,  and  is  now  the  proprietor  of 
I an  epigram  factory,  in  which  lie  is  the  chief 
w orkman.  But  Bunthomo  did  not  die  when 
Wilde,  ttie  mslhete.  turned  himself  into  a cheap 
cynic.  Bunthornism  still  exists,  although  it  is 
not  as  rampant  and  aggressive  as  in  the  first 
davs  of  “Patience.”  And  Bunthorne  still  pub- 
lishes his  poems,  and  draws  pictures,  and 
wriios  articles  for  puolishers  that  hunt  for 
the  singular  and  the  grotesque.  if  there  had 
been  no  Oscar  Wilde  it  is  doubtful  whether 
“Tlio  Yellow  Book”  would  have  appeared  this 
year,  and  then  we  should  not  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  puzzling  over  Mr.  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley’s queer  designs  or  of  admiring  the  cynicism 
of  the  brilliant  essay  011  Cosmetics.  Gilbert’s 
Bunthorne  was  not  merely  a caricature  of  a 
well  known  poseur. 

The  fleshly  poet  is  thechief  character  in  la- 
- and  how1  seldom  in  th©  part  salisfac- 

lorily  played.  It  is  either  dry  and  rigid,  or  it  is 
' burlesqued  or  the  pom  becomes  an  agile  dancer 
I with  a topical  soug.  Not  an  easy  part  to  Dla>  . 

perhaps  .Mr.  Wilde  luuiself  could  alone  have 
I done  it  lull  justice.  Mr.  Wilson  was  moder- 
ately amusing,  but  liis  performance  was 
without  tine  appreciation  and  without 
an»  distinct  flavor.  Air.  Mason  was  far  more 
succe.slul  in  liis  treatment  of  Grosvenor.  Mrs. 
Manola-Mason  was  admirable  throughout  as 
Patience.  Her  conception  of  the  part  was  Gii- 
berlian;  it  was  consistent  from  the  beginning 
10  the  end;  it  was  simple,  and  sweet  and  lova- 
ble Miss  Davis  was  an  excellent  Lady  Jane, 
and  almost  always  amusing  by  unoxaggeraied 
methods. 

It  was  Sullivan  who  was  the  chief  sufferer  in 
the  perlormance,  for  there  was  inurlt  lalse  ill 
conation,  and.  with  Ihe  exception  of  Mrs 
.Mason,  there  was  110  singer  on  the  stage  that 
rails  lor  serious  attention,  although  Mr.  Me- 
Langhltn  declaimed  hi-  lint  number  in  manly 
fashion.  Mrs.  Mason  often  pleased  111  song,  but 
sue  has  been  heard  hero  to  her  greater  advan- 
tage. Perhaps  ihe  nuvst  satisfactory  unwcali 
number  was  theFi  rst  Dragoon  Chorus,  which 
was  delivered  with  great  spirit,  and  funny  and 
inspiring  was  the  march  of  ^ these  soldiers  as 
they  came  upon  the  stage.  The  orchestra  was, 
f<  r the  most  part,  efficient,  under  the  careful 
] direction  of  Mr.  Julian  Edwards.  The  chorus 
showed  in  business  the  results  of  painstaking 
training  and  seldom  are  so  many  pretty  girls 
seen  at  one  tune.  The  sumptuous  beauty 
of  the  Lady  Angela  and  the  exotic 
enarm  of  the  Lady  Sapliir  should  not— as.  in- 
deed, they  could  not— pass  unnoticed.  The  cos- 
1 t tune's  woro  effective,  and  evidently  no  pains 
’ wen-  snared  in  the  mounting  of  the  operetta. 

There  were  frequent  and  heart}'  expressions 
of  delight,  anil  .or.  and  Mrs.  Mason  and  Mr. 
I Wilson  were  welcome  1 again  most  heartily  to 
1 tbe  city  of  their  many  friends. 

Philip  Hale. 


A DODBTFri,  T1KTUE. 

One  of  the  sayings  of  Walt  Whitman  has 
long  been  a stumbling  block  to  his  admirers. 
In  the  first  edition  of  “ Leaves  of  Grass,”  as 
in  the  latest,  there  are  these  lines : 

“ 1)0  I contradict  myself? 

Verr  well,  tfceu,  I coniradict  inr»«*lf ; 

I am  large— I contain  multitudeR.” 

And  now  comes  Mr.  Hutton  with  his 
article  on  Gladstone  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  popular 
conception  of  consistency'  as  a virtue,  a vir- 
tue that  i-.  a opposed  popularly  to  include 
morality.  He  says,  “ I think  it  a very  much 
overpraised  virtue,  and  one  frequently  In- 
compatible with  ‘integrity  of  purpose’ 
instead  of  Its  natural  complement.”  Again 
he  says,  “ There  are  too  many  Englishmen 
to  whom  the  desire  to  learn,  and  especially 
to  unlearn,  error  is  almost  unintelligible, 
and  who  regard  an  upright  mind  as  a sort  of 
organ  for  professing  one  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable conviction  from  the  earliest 
maturity  to  the  edge  of  the  grave." 

Before  the  declarations  of  Whitman  and 
Hutton,  Emerson  spoke  of  foolish  consist- 
ency as  the  “hobgoblin  of  little  minds, 
adored  by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers 
and  divines.”  And  no  less  a man  than  Maine 
in  his  “Ancient  Law”  referred  to  “the 
itfnl  virtue  of  consistency.” 


Consistency  is  often  another  name  for  ob- 
stinacy or  prejudice,  and  either  of  these 
personal  characteristics  is  molded  by  lgnor- 
mco  or  selfishness.  Because  a man  brought 
ip  under  certain  conditions  has  a well  de- 
fined set  of  theories  and  beliefs  at  tho  age  of 
>0,  is  he  necessarily  to  be  applauded  because 
lie  has  preserved  tho  set  intact  whon  he 
arrives  at  (>0?  Tho  physical  man  has  changed 
during  that  period  nearly  half  a dozen  times; 
his  body  Is  constantly  inconsistent;  is  it  not 
possible  that  experience  may  modify  or  up- 
set mental  judgments?  A man  may  plume 
himself  on  changing  the  weight  of  his  flan- 
nels by  the  calendar,  because  he  was  thus 
taught  in  his  youth  by  a semi-barbaric  father, 
and  he  calls  himself  consistent.  Equally 
consistent  is  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  that 
still  votes  for  Andrew  Jackson  as  a Presi- 
dential candidate. 

He  that  changes  his  opinions  is  not  neces- 
sarily a turncoat  in  politics,  art,  social  rela- 
tions, or  religion.  Yet  the  dread  of  this  re- 
proach makes  some  men  hypocrites.  Does 
anyone  think  the  less  of  Rtislcin  because  in 
mature  later  years  he  recanted  statements 
of  his  brilliant,  audacious  youth?  Saint- 
Saeus  was  honest  enough  to  declare  that  his 
judgment  concerning  Schumann’s  piano- 
quintet  was  changed  -materially  three  times, 
and  for  his  honesty  he,  as  well  as  Ruskin, 
has  been  attacked  flippantly  for  inconsist- 
ency. You  might  as  well  reproach  a man 
for  not  fulfilling  his  boyish  pledge  of  eating 
doughnuts  three  times  a day,  now  that  he  is 
rich  and  independent  enough  to  afford  the 
luxury. 

Yacillatiou  is  one  thing;  inconsistency  is 
another.  Unhappy  is  the  man  who  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  in  a matter  ; but  more  un- 
happy is  he  that  at  the  end  of  a month,  or 
even  a week,  or  even  a day,  hugs  himself, 
secure  in  tho  infallibility  of  liis  opinion. 
Such  a one  is  a petty  tyrant,  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  a Caligula.  To  him  Jauus  has 
only  one  face;  the  one  made  by  him,  which 

smiles  on  him.  Facts  may  turn  out  false- 
hoods; the  apparently  inevitable  may  vanish 
as  smoke;  the  impossible  will  ring  the  door- 
bell; that  which  was  once  a delight  may  now 
be  gall;  but  the  consistent  man  will  never 
turn  a liair.  And  so  consistency  may  be  a 
stumbling-block  to  society,  philanthropy, 
aft,  liierature;  it  may  turn  its  prey  into  an 
apparently  self-satisfied  self-tormentor;  it 
may  wreck  a household  or  a nation.  It  is  so 
hard  for  a man  to  realize  that  lie  is  not  a 
fixed  individual,  but  that  liis  life  is  a hard 
race  between  progress  and  decay’. 

vv\  o-'l  t-  ^ 

This  is  the  day  of  days  to  the  Jacobites  of 
Boston;  and  there  are  Jacobites  here,  who  j 
try  to  look  on  all  important  occasions  as 
though  they  had  stepped  out  from  the  canvas 
of  Van  Dyck  or  Lely,  and  yet  they  are  harm- 
less enthusiasts,  not  without  a certain 
pathos.  It  is  the  birthday  of  that  graceless, 
worttiless,  selfish,  and  yet  lovable  friend  of  ! 
Nell  Gwynn,  his  sublime  Majesty  Charles  II. 

And  furthermore  it  is  Oak  Apple  Day,  the 
holiday  kept  for  years  in  old-fashioned  Eng- 
lish towns  in  memory  of  King  Charles’s 
preservation  in  the  oak  of  Boscobel.  There 
lie  was,  high  up  in  the  tree,  like  a boy  steal- 
ing apples  at  the  risk  of  his  neck.  A famous 

°a^’  ‘‘Wherein  the  younger  Charles  abode 
Till  all  the  path*  were  dim. 

And  far  below  the  Itoundhead  rode, 

And  humm’d  a *uriy  hymn.” 

And  yet,  ye  queer  American  Jacobites,  the 
birthday  of  Patrick  Henry  is  still  more 
worthy  of  your  celebration. 

Mr.  Pinero’s  definition  of  a comedy  is  sub- 
tle and  hard  to  better:  “4  comedy  is  a 

farce  written  by  a dead  author.” 

A skirt  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand 
—at  least  not  in  El  Paso. • 

The  end  seats  in  street  cars  furnish  no  end  j 
of  copy.  

The  matrimonial  chapters  in  Emin  Pasha's 
life  read  as  though  they  were  designed  for 
Thomas  Hope’s  “ Anastatius.”  But  who 
reads  to-day  that  once  famous  book  attrib- 
uted to  Byron? 

The  list  of  men  lately  knighted  by  Queen 
Victoria  confirms  the  impression  that  in 
England  the  title  Mr.  is  a genuine  distinc- 
tion.   

Here  is  comfort  for  women.  In  Eng- 
land, as  here,  tiie  costumes  of  warm  weather 
lend  them  gorgeous  coloring  and  the  fascina- 
tion of  suggestion ; while  a group  of  men, 
such  as  we  may  see  on  a metropolitan  plat- 
form on  the  arrival  of  a business  train,  is 
one  of  the  ghastliest  spectacles  which  has 
ever  desolated  the  civilized  world. 

“You’re  quite  in  the  flats”  is  an  old-time 
expression  for  being  melancholy,  or  low  in 
mind.  And  how  appropriate  does  the  phrase 
seem  to  the  folding  Bed-ouins  of  Boston  as 
hot  weather  approaches. 


jw^V‘  * '' 

Tho  French  Bonapart  ists  now  claim  that 
Prince  Victor  thought  of  sending  or  did  send 
a challenge  to  the  Gorman  Emperor  on  ac- 
count of  caustic  remarks  made  by  the 
latter  about  the  first  Napoleou.  Now  that 
war  is  such  an  expensive  and  a terrible 
affair,  why  should  not  all  international  diffi- 
culties, when  arbitration  fails,  be  settled  by 
a personal  set-to  between  the  heads  of  the 
conflicting  Governments?  Either  France  or 
Germany  could  better  afford  the' loss  of  Car- 
not or  William,  estimable  men  as  they  may 
be,  than  the  financial  and  human  loss  that 
attends  war.  The  duel,  if  conducted  on  Fiench 
principles,  need  not  be  a dangerous  affair, 
and  even  a little  blood-letting  might  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  tbe  health  of  the  victim.  Of 
course,  if  this  theory  were  established,  rulers 
in  democratic  countries  would  be  chosen  on 
account  of  their  physical  prowess  or  familiar- 
ity with  the  use  of  weapons,  and  views  on 
tariff  and  coinage  would  take  a secondary 
place. 

The  North  End  Mafia  should  understand 
clearly  that  the  verdict  of  a jury  is  not  to  be 
overthrown  by  an  appeal  to  a knife. 

Appropriately'  enough,  there  is  little  talk 
about  the.  National  Whist  Congress. 

Who  first  discovered  that  mint  wont  with 
innocent  lamb  and  fiery  brandy? 

Richard  Croker’s  horse  lias  won  a race. 
It  was  undoubtedly  well  heeled. 


v*L 
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In  other  scenes  than  these  have  I observ’d  thee,  flag; 

Not  quite  so  trim  and  whole,  and  Ireshly  blooming,  in 
folds  of  stainless  silk : 

But  I have  seen  thee,  hunting,  to  tatters  torn,  upon  thy 
splinter’d  staff, 

Or  clntch’a  to  some  young  color-bearer’s  breast,  with 
desperate  hands. 

Savagely  struggled  for,  for  life  or  death— fought  over 
long. 

‘Mid  cannon’s  tliunder-crasli,  and  many  a curse,  and 
groan,  and  yell— and  rifle-volleys  cracking  sharp. 

And  moving  masses,  as  wild  demons  surging— and  lives 
as  nothing  risk’d. 

For  thy  mere  remnant,  grimed  with  dirt  and  smoke,  and 
sopp’d  In  blood; 

For  sake  of  that,  my  beauty— and  that  thou  mtght’st 
dally,  as  now,  secure  up  there. 

Many  a good  man  have  I seen  go  under.” 

Walt  Whitman. 

And  there  are  orators  with  sonorous  voices 
and  smug  words,  spell-binders  of  high  and 
low  degree,  who  tell  to-day  of  the  mighty 
sacrifices  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  ; 
but  after  all  there  is  one  short,  simple  speech 
that  mocks  all  rhetoric,  partisan  or  patriotic, 
and  that  is  Lincoln’s  speech  at  Gettysburg. 
Aud  fit  and  noble  reading  for  the  day— as 
for  all  American  days— is  Whitman’s  “Drum 
Taps;”— next  to  Lincoln’s  speech  the  su- 
preme expression  in  words  of,  the  hopes  and 
the  fears  and  the  mighty  meaning  and  the 
almost  ineffable  pathos  of  the  Civil  War. 

It  appears,  according  to  the  reports  of  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  Roxbury'  fire,  that 
there  was  plenty  of  water,  that  there  were 
men  enough,  and  that  the  mistake  of  a Dis- 
trict Chief  was  merely  “ an  excess  of  zeal.” 

It  also  appears  that  there  was  a wave  of  fire 
which  “swept- over  without  any  warning.” 
The  fire,  then,  should  be  censured  severely. 
Any  decent,  self-respecting  fire  gives  fair 
notice  of  its  intentions. 

Yale  has  yelled  another  victory.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  the  Elis  visit  Cambridge, 
Harvard  will  give  a large  object  lesson  in 
courtesy  to  visitors. 

There  was  a great  scene  at  the  Casino 
Monday  night.  Mr.  Peter  Maher  in  the  sixth 
round  punched  wind  out  of  Mr.  George  God- 
frey and  continued  liis  good  work,  finally 
delivering  a right  half-arm  jolt  on  the  jaw, 
■which  discouraged  Mr.  Godfrey  so  that  he 
would  fain  rest.  And  then  3000  men  yelled 
and  “ waved  their  coats.”  As  a contemporary 
puts  it: 

“It  should  not  bo  understood  that  this  is  a 
description  of  disorder.  It  was  simply  tho 
spontaneous  outburst  of  pent-up  enthusiasm. 
Hooray  I 

Mr.  Howells  is  still  a delight.  The  passing 
years  only  enrich  his  humor.  “ * Tom  Jones,’  ” 
says  Mr.  Howells,  “1  find  simply  tiresome. 

‘ Why  such  hooks  should  be  read  in  these  days 
I cannot  conceive.”  By  the  way,  sir,  how 
many  readers  to-day  can  tell  the  title  of  your 
last  novel? 

The  refined  contemporary  that  is  so 
shocked  by  the  little  boys  over  the  door  of  j 
the  Public  Library  notes  with  feverish  inter- 
est that  women  are  wearing  in  the  street 
stockings  with  black  feet  and  brilliant  tops, 
and  it  even  goes  so  far  as  to  namo  the  wearer 
of  “bright  heliotrope  tinted  hose.” 

A girl  was  waiting  for  a street  car.  She 
was  dressed  neatly,  not  trigged  as  if  for  a 
holiday.  She  stood  well  on  her  heels;  lithe, 
graceful  and  fresh,  what  wonder  if  men 
looked  at  her  a second  time.  Her  hat  was  a 


in.vUerpiece  of  becoming  Zlmrdicify;  with 
just  a touch  of  the  fashionable  morbidness 
in  trimming.  Two  young  women  passed  her 
as  they  sat  in  a street  car.  They  were  dressed 
expensively  and  flamboyantly.  Their  hats 
wore  like  unto  a complete  vegetable  garden. 
And  one  said  to  the  other,  “Just  see  that  girl 
on  the  corner.  How  conscious  she  is  of  her 
hat!”  

If  the  dresses  worn  by  the  girls  in  “Pa- 
tience ’’  are  really  early  English,  then  may 
any  man  envy  with  just  cause  the  early  Eng- 
lishmen. 

Women’s  clubs  aronot  of  modern  invention. 
The  newspapers  in  Paris  announced  May  28, 
1736,  that  Miss  Salld,  a famous  dancer,  who 
plumed  herself  on  her  spotless  reputa- 
tion, although  epigrams  of  the  day  hint 
that  her  prudery  was  a mask,  instituted  a 
society  known  as  "The  Indifferents.”  Each 
candidate  was  subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny. 
There  were  rites  and  solemn  oaths  of  secrecy. 
The  badge  was  a ribbon  striped  black,  white 
and  yellow,  with  the  device  of  an  icicle.  The 
members  -were  sworn  to  light  against  love, 
and  if  anyone  burned  traitor  she  was  ex- 
pelled ignominiously.  And  in  order  to  make 
the  club  more  desirable  men  were  admitted 
to  membership. 

> 3 J 

This  is  the  death-day  of  Cecily,  Duchess 
of  York,  who  had  trouble  enough,  and  is  now 
known  chiefly  as  one  of  the  famous  female 
bores  in  “Richard  III.’’ 


Do  you  remember  Douglas  Jerrold’s  le- 
gends of  Fireside  Saints?  The  legend  of  St. 
Norah  is  of  perennial  charm,  appearing  as  it 
does  to  so  many  housewives.  St.  Norah  was 
a poor  girl  who  went  into  service.  “She 
prayed  to  St.  Patrick  that  lie  would  give  her 
a good  gift  that  would  make  her  not  proud, 
but  useful,  and  St.  Patrick,  out  of  his  own 
head,  taught  St.  Norah  how  to  boil  a notato 
—a  sad  thing,  and  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
secret  has  come  down  to  so  few.’’ 

The  two  last  cases  here  of  woman-murder 
with  atrocious  attendant  circumstances  lead 
one  to  believe  that  there  are  now  two  more 
instances  of  acute  Sadismus.  The  murderers 
are  undoubtedly  in  the  same  class  with 
Bichel,  Meneselou,  Alton,  Tirsch,  Yerzeni, 
and  the  grisly  horror  known  among  men  and 
women  as  “Jack  the  Ripper.”  And  possibly 
from  the  commission  of  similar  crimes  in 
ruder,  less  analytical  days,  did  the  idea  of 
Hungarian  vampires  spring  into  the  popu- 
lar fancy. 


Mr.s.  Henpeck  (visiting  her  first  hus- 
band’s grave)— Yes;  here  lies  a hero.  You 
v ould  not  be  my  husband  to-day  had  he  not 
been  killed  in  the  war. 

I Mb.  Hen-peck  (fiercely)— Yes;  what  a 
curse  war  is!— [Puck. 

The  death  of  Tip,  the  elephant,  is  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  all.  Seventy-four  years  ago  to- 
day in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  there  was  a 
somewhat  similar  tragedy.  A trick  elephant, 
who  had  been  regarded  as  a pattern  of  re- 
spectability, suddenly  broke  loose  and  owned 
the  streets  of  the  Swiss  town.  His  owner,  a 
Miss  Gamier,  begged  that  he  might  be  killed, 
but  the  authorities  were  interested  in  the 
“noble  and  gentle  creature,”  and  loath  to 
put  an  end  to  his  frolics.  They  were  per- 
suaded. At  first  a dose  of  three  ounces  of 
prussic  acid  in  10  ounces  of  brandy,  the  ani- 
mal’s favorite  drink,  was  administered, 
without  effect.  Then  the  elephant  took 
three  boluses  of  an  ounce  of  arseuic  each, 
mixed  with  honey  'and  sugar.  He  never 
turned  a hair;  indeed,  how  could  he?  Then 
they  fired  a cannon  at  him,  and  the  ball  en- 
tering bis  head  behind  the  right  eye,  passed 
through  and  came  out  behind  the  left  ear. 
In  two  or  three  seconds  the  elephant  fell 
without  a convulsion.  His  death  was  deeply 
I mourned,  and  300  or  400  persons  at«  his  flesh 
without  injury,  although  one  or  two  suffered 
from  acute  indigestion  on  account  of  their 
greed. 


It  is  now  claimed  that  “Box  and  Cox”  is  a 
' Posthumous  work  of  Francis  Bacon.  Box  is 
Bacon  himself.  The  names  begin  with  the 
same  letter  and  Box  for  his  breakfast  ate 
bacon.  Cox  ate  a chop,  modern  for  “Chap,” 
hence  the  conclusion  Cox  is  the  poet  Chap- 
man. Mrs.  Bouncer  is  Queen  Elizabeth,  for 
as  she  let  the  same  room  to  two  tenants,  so 
Elizabeth  "conferred  some  favor  upon  Bacon 
and  Chapman,  leadiug  each  to  suppose  that 
he  was  the  only  one  so  honored.” 

And  here  is  most  substantial  proof.  The 
name  of  the  play  is  thus  printed  on  the  back 
of  the  chief  edition : 

BOX 

AND 

COX 

Read  the  columns  from  top  to  bottom  and 
you  have  Bacon  Oxdx.  These  four  last  let- 
ters are  a cipher  message  to  the  initiated,  but 
the  contributor  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  who 
tias  made  this  interesting  Baconian  discovery 
loes  not  think  it  best  to  translate  the  crypto- 
;ram,  or  chronogram,  or  what  you  will. 


A bookseller  in  town  says  that  it  is  the 
habit  of  certain  women  of  “the  upper  cir-  f 
cies  ” to  order  a lot  of  French  novels  for  ox- 
animation.  There  is  a loug  delay  in  return- 
ing them;  and  when  they  come  back  to  the 
shelves,  the  pages  are  all  cut,  tliore  are 
abundant  marks  of  perusal,  but  rarely  is  one 
bought.  The  young  girls  who  help  them- 
selves freely  in  candy  shops  and  then  buy  10 
cents  wortli  aro  undoubtedly  the  daughters 
of  such  women. 

^ u2- 


________  / • 

June  ilfttnp  and  warm 
I)oea  the  farmer  no  harm. 


? </ 
i 


A prootl  leak  in  Juno 
S^ts  all  In  tune. 

It  never  clouas  up  in  a June  night  for  a rain. 

—[Old  saws. 


And  so  other  saws  might  be  quoted,  saws 
of  contrary  sense,  and  of  probably  equal  mis- 
information. Fishermen  and  farmers  are 
not  your  only  weather  prophets.  There  are 
townsmen  who  trust  not  Governmental  or 
: professional  prediction  ; they  consult  private 
(thermometers  and  barometers;  they  keep 
long  records;  they  calculate  the  future  from 
the  past.  Thus  do  they  amuse  their  leisure, 
as  others  plav  at  whist  or  see  a 
comedy.  Not  afraid  of  swaiing,  guttering 
candle,  death  tick  or  midnight  barking  dog, 
they  fear  the  omens  of  ttie  sky.  Full  of 
saws,  witli  brains  stuffed  with  knowledge  of 
winds  and  clouds,  they  are  often  found  in  a 
rain  storm  without  an  umbrella,  on  account 
of  some  slight  miscalculation. 


It  is  Chimes  who  claims  that  clubs  were 
known  at  an  early  date  in  Judea,  otherwise 
there  could  have  been  no  parable  of  an 
unjust  steward. 

Two  women  in  Chicago  are  fond  of  horse- 
back riding;  they  spurn  the  side-saddle  and 
ride  astride,  or  astraddle,  astridlands  or 
umpstiidden,  or  whatever  form  you  please. 
Their  preference  excites  attention,  and  it  is 
telegraphed  throughout  the  land;  but  many 
brave  and  sweet  women  rode  man-fashion  in 
this  country  long  before  there  was  a Chicago. 
And  there  are  women  to-day  on  Southern 
| fields  and  New  England  farms  that  ride  thus, 
j gracefully  and  without  fear. 

Many  will  mourn  the  removal  of  the 
night-lunch  carts,  and  not  only  those  who 
have  thus  been  able  to  sustain  themselves 
during  the  night  watches.  The  carts  pricked 
the  fancy  of  the  philosopher,  who,  although 
he  never  entered  one  of  these  ambulatory 
restaurants,  speculated  concerning  the  sight 
inside.  The  cart  was  picaresque;  it  lent 
color  to  the  dull  street;  it  was  undoubtedly 
of  bodily  benefit  to  many. 

June  is  dear  to  brides  and  poets.  If  you 
marry  in  June,  choose  the  day  of  the  full 
moon  or  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  ancient  Romans  thought  happi- 
ness would  thus  be  sure.  But  why  did  they 
appoint  as  goddess  of  the  1st  of  June  Carua, 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  door  hinges  and  the 
genius  presiding  over  man’s  liver? 


The  poets  have  done  much  to  awaken  ex- 
orbitant hope  in  the  fairness  of  June,  and, 
according  to  some,  they  have  grossly  exag- 
gerated. What  month,  with  even  the  most 
honorable  intentions,  could  live  up  to  Mr. 
Lowell’s  famous  lines? 


’’  A gentleman  named  Prof.  Stanley  hall  his 
discovered  an  appalling  Jaot.  Of  6-year-old 
children  entering  Boston  (Mass.)  schools  60  per 
cent,  have  never  seen  a robin,  growing  corn, 
blackberries,  or  potatoes;  71  per  cent,  do  not 
know  beans  (doubtless  their  feliows  soon  teach 
them,  metaphorically  at  any  rate),  and  18  per 
cent,  have  never  seen  a cow.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  of  opinion  that  cows  in  picture  books  are 
always  drawn  life-size,  so  that  if  you  casually 
trod  on  a cow  you  would  ermh  it  to  jelly.  Of 
course  this  is  very  dreadful,  and  Mr.  Hall  makes 
a homily  Irom  it  about  crowded  cities.  But  the 
obvions  remedy  is  not  so  much  to  abolish  or  dis- 
tribute cities  as  to  take  the  child  to  the  nearest 
cow  and  let  it  hare  a good  look.  A whole 
school  might  be  taken  into  the  country  once  a 
month  to  confirm  its  impression  of  the  cow. 
There  are  usually  some  things  after  all  still  un- 
known to  citizens  of  6.  aud  they  have  time 
to  learn.  What  does  the  village  child  of  G know 
about  a hansom  cab?  Yet  a hansom  cab  is  a 
much  more  sublime  aud  wonderful  piece  of  the 
world’s  furniture  than  a cow.”— [Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 


A bicycle  was  going  slowly  by  the 
Porphyry  Club,  and  Old  Chimes  was  inter- 
ested in  the  sullen,  despairing  face  of  the 
rider.  “Why  is  il,”  he  said,  "that  such  a 
healthy  exercise  seems  to  thus  depress  the 
spirits?”  The  bicycle  shrieked ; the  wheel- 
man stopped  and  used  an  oil  can.  “ The 
French  riders  don’t  have  as  much  bother,” 
said  Chimes,  "for  they  have  a Anile  that  is 
always  oily.” 
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So  prudery  has  invaded  again  the  United 
States  Sonate.  Fiddlers  must  henceforth 
call  for  “cat  integuments.”  Geographers 
and  sailors  will  speak  of  "The  Integument 
of  Canso.”  The  gutter  must  go;  the  gut- 
tural must  change  his  voice;  and  gutta  per- 
cha  must  melt  for  very  sliqrne. 

If  y ou  wish  to  encourage  the  meat  man  in 
preparing  bills  that  err  in  his  favor,  pay  him 
promptly  once  a month. 

Although  the  charges  made  against  Stan- 
ley are  not  lightly  to  be  believed,  they  have 
been  made  before  Lieut.  Westinart  opened 
liis  mouth.  When  Stanley  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  an  American  newspaper  and  before 
lie  had  seen  an  African  swamp  lie  had  the 
reputation  of  a hot  temper,  and  his  last  pub- 
lic performance  in  England  showed  no 
change  in  character.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  chief  of  an  African  expedition 
must  hold  tight  to  the  severest  discipline. 
When  Capt.  Burton  went,  disguised,  to 
Meccah,  lie  was  discovered  by  a servant 
on  account  of  a variation  from  a common 
Moslem  daily  practice,  slight  to  Burton,  but 
of  awful  meaning  to  the  Moslem.  Burton 
immediately  killed  the  servant,  for  his  own 
life  depended  on  silence.  And  yet  you  will 
find  no  mention  of  this  little  incident  in  his 
"Personal  Narrative  of  a Pilgrimage  to  Al- 
Maditiah  and  Mecca!). ” 


If  north  wlml  blows  In 
June,  good  rye  harvest." 


-[Old  Saw. 


How  provincial  our  city  newspapers  are  in 
comparison  with  those  of  New  York.  There 
was  not  one  in  Boston  yesterday  that  an- 
nounced this  important  news:  Mr.  Eugene 
Higgins  drove  a coach  from  Paris  to  Maisous- 
Lafitte  and  back  the  31st  of  May. 

President  Cleveland  is  reported  to  be  hop- 
ping mad.  Aud  as  he  leaps  into  the  air  lie  is 
heard  to  mutter  between  clinched  teeth, 
"Oil,  sugar!” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lansing  is  not  unlike  a cele- 
brated character  in  operetta;  lie  means  well, 
but  he  doesn’t  know.  It  was  only  a few 
weeks  ago  that  lie  censured  Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts,”  although  he  never  saw  the  play, 
and  now  he  makes  statements  publicly  that,  | 
uttered  on  the  stage,  would  shock  the  most  | 
hardened  and  debased  theatre-goer.  “All 
theatres  are  at  one  time  or  anotner  pan- 
derers  to  vice  and  immorality,”  says  Mr 
Lansing,  if  he  is  reported  correctly.  Fudge,' 
Mr.  Lansing,  fudge. 


Two  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries  are 
making  faces  at  each  other  in  a dispute  over 
the  propriety  of  abbreviating  titles.  Surely 
the  shortening  of  any  title  is- prefei able  to 
the  hideous  fashion  of  putting  universally 
the  calling  of  a man  before  his  name,  as  “Ar- 
chitect Wheelwright,”  "Barkeeper  Martini,” 
“Hen  raiser  Bantam”  or  “Pianist  Pader- 
ewski.” 

The  dark  horse  in  the  race  to  the  French 
Academy  turned  out  to  be  a Sorel. 

Mr.  Paul  Bourget’s-^election  to  Aca- 
demic chair  was  nof  mrprise,  and  yet  bis 
subtle  immorality  is  more  to  be  censured 
than  is  the  occasionally  too  frank  realism  of 
Zola.  Bourget  calls  himself  “ a maniac  for 
psychology  and  a passionate  lover  of  analy- 
sis,” but  this  statement  does  not  wash  his 
literary  robe,  neither  does  the  fact 
that  he  dedicated  one  of  his  earlier 
books  to  Henry  James,  the  American 
who  lives  in  London  and  writes  books  in 
which  the  action  is  still  life.  In  the 
“Physiologie  de  1’ Amour  Moderue”  Bourget 
shows  a cynicism  in  treatment  of  corruption 
that  Zola  in  his  bourgeois  frankness  need 
not  envy. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Gardner  S.  Lam- 
son  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  good 
fortune.  He  has  just  accepted  an  invitation 
to  take  charge  of  the  vocal  department  of  the 
School  of  Music,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  and  lie  will  leave  Boston  in  the 
early  fail.  At  the  same  time  they,  as  well  as 
all  lovers  of  music,  will  regret  sincerely  his 
departure.  It  is  gratifying  to  local  pride 
when  Universities  like  Yale  and  Ann  Arbor 
look  toward  Boston  for  fit  occupants  for 
professorial  chairs. 


| Mr.  Whistler,  the  arrogant  poseur  who 
throws  his  paint  pot  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
wrote  lately  an  indecent  letter  about  Mr! 
j Du  Maurier,  because  the  latter  described  him 
J as  Sibley  in  the  novel  “Trilby.”  Mr  Du 
| Maurier  says  in  reply,  “If  a bargee  insults 
one  in  the  street,  one  can  only  pass  on.  One 
cannot  stop  and  argue  it  out.  * * * 

Mr.  Whistler  lias  taken  the  matter  so  terribly 
seriously.  It  is  so  unlike  him.”  Mr.  Whistler 
will  hunt  long  before  he  finds  the  proper 
repartee. 


IN  AN  INN. 

The  Random  Reflections  of 
One  Sitting  at  Table. 

From  the  Thought  of  Bunt  home 
to  Hagenbeck. 


A Passing  Look  at  the  Grotesque 
“Yellow  Book.” 


Belshazzar,  the  Kiiicr.  made  a treat  feist  to  a 
thousand  of  his  Lord*,  and  drank  wiue  before 
the  thousand.  And  the  Kin*  and  las  Princes, 
his  wives  and  his  concubiues,  drank  out  of  the 
uolden  dishes  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken 
out  of  the  teniDie  which  was  in  Jerusalem. 

And  (treat  and  glorious  was  the  feast  at  which 
Tamburlaine  the  Groat  drank  koumiss,  hydro- 
mel  and  wine,  and  gave  to  his  goner  -.Is  golden 
and  bejeweled  crowns. 

An  1 sumptuous  was  the  feast  at  which  Iri- 
malchio  told  his  crazy  stones  and  boasted  of  his 
wealth.  I 

Better,  far  better,  is  the  simDle  meal  served 
in  the  box  at  rav  inn— the  box  of  snug  old- 
fash  on.  And  more  to  be  envied  than  the  gue  t 
at  royal  banquet  is  the  dog  that  plays  with  his 
bone  under  the  old-fashioned  barn:  for  there  is 
no  true  happiness  in  a brilliant  crowd  : dishes 
prepared  in  bulk  are  without  taste : there  is  no 
sense  of  personal  comfort  when  you  are  part  of 
a mighty  spectacle. 

This  inn  i'.  indeed, *o:d-faslilonel.  There  is 
no  register  of  names.  There  is  no  lift  lor  hu- 
manity or  baggare.  There  is  no  telephone,  one 
of  the  creitest  or  modern  impertinences. 
There  is  no  news  stand.  Candles  and  oil 
lamps  do  not  tempt  to  suicide.  The 
waiter  is  old.  bala,  clean  shaven,  and 
he  answers  to  the  name  of  Robert, 
lie  ia  not  noisily  spry,  he  is  a little 
rheumatic.  Few  dine  in  the  small  public  room, 
whoso  boxes  are  only  comfortable  for  two. 
When  the  air  is  chill,  a woid  fire  corrects  the 
temperature.  You  smoke  if  you  are  so  in-  jj 
cliued.  for  women — and  ttiey  are  rare  f 
visitors— dine  upstairs.  You  may  read  { 

-h  tween  the  few  courses  without 
exci  ipg  attention.  And  after  your  appetite  is  j 
satisfied  you  may  sit  and  talk  with  your  friend 
indefinitely,  for  ihere  is  no  thought  of  “Next!" 
in  Robert’s  mind.  Sometimes  you  stay:  some- 
times you  lounge  in  the  neighboring,  populous 
streets. 

* * 

The  other  nieht  we  went  to  “ P itience,"  and 
there  was  much  that  interested  iu  performance 
and  in  audience. 

The  hearers  were  not  the  hearers  that  laughed 
at  the  first  performance  of  the  operetta  in  this 
city ; and  yet  ••laughed’’ is  hardly  the  word  to 
be  used  in  de-cribing  '.he  effect  of  Gilbertian 
wit;  “smiled”  is  better.  There  is  no  use  in 
quarreling  with  the  taste  of  an  audience:  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  remarking  that  at 
the  performance  of  "Patience”  last  Monday  |j 
night,  that  action  which  approached  horse-play 
the  nearest  was  applauded  the  most  loudly,  just 
as  the  stupid  topical  verse  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  second  act  excited  more  merri- 
ment than  did  the  preceding  lines  of  Gilbert. 

, I have  an  idea  that  Bunthorne  was  not  afler 
all  a half-b  id  fellow— as  the  English  say  when 
hey  are  warm  in  praise  I mean  Mr.  Gilbert’s, 
not  Mr.  Wilson’s  Bunthorne.  The  average 
woman  would  have  found  more  variety  in  liv- 
ing with  him  than  in  listening  lo  tho  colcl- 
ipolaases  voice  of  Grosvenor.  Nor  is  tho  in-  { 
iluence  of  the  real  Bunthorne  on  art  and 
the  whole  intellectual  life  to  he 
whistled  away  lightly.  To  have  cal’el 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  burning  glory 
of  the  s mflower  was  a braver  deed  than  tlio-e 
performed  by  less  grotesque  figures.  Mr.  Wilde 
described  tho  flower  as  "leonine.”  did  he  no’.? 
The  finding  and  the  applying  of  that  adjective 
outweigh  the  ability  to  sign  checks  with 
(security.  I grant  you  I should  not 

(like  to  see  Bunthorne  opposite  in 
this  very  box:  these  cadaverous,  yearning  poets 
oft -n  guttle  at  table.  There  are  men  whom 
you  would  go  a pilgrimage  to  see.  yet  you  would 
not  eat  with  them.  There  are  men  whom  you  \ 
would  trust  with  money  for  tender  or  tough 
children  and  know  lint  thev  would  not  lay 
plattorm*  for  deceit  after  yoir  eyes  see  nothing 
earthly,  and  vet  you  would  not  rub  elbows 
with  them.  But  even  If  Bunthorne  is  a hum- 
bug. a poseur,  be  teaches  the  beauty  of  color  in 
art,  in  language  and  in  life, 
j Tho  audience  seemed  dazed  at  some  of  Gil- 
bert’s line*,  indeed  many  of  the  best  linos  were 
received  in  dead  silence.  When  Lady  Jane 
raised  her  skirti  that  she  might  pursue  the  ' 
pavid  pock  there  was  inextinguishable  laugh- 
ter. Is  it  not  possible.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
| farce-comedy  In  latter  year*  has  blunted 
the  edge  of  receptive  intelligence?  Tho 
sight  of  a rii»n  running  his  head 
against  a door,  or  stnmb'ing  over  a chair,  or  re- 
ceiving a well-direc'edand  apparently  viciously  i 
applied  kick  with  a large  foot  heavily  encas  -d,  ] 
convulses  an  audience,  when  a line  of  biting  wit 
leaves  it  cold  or  confused.  And  so  the  fall  of  \ 
the  rapturous  and  ohysically  generous  maidens 
dlscou  ted  in  effect  the  charming  music  of 
“ I he  Silver  Churn.” 


The  female  chorus  gives  tho  lie  to  the  legend 
of  scrutiny,  undeveloped  American  girls. 
Flumo  are  many  of  these  girls  as  any  part- 
ridge that  Invites  the  appetite.  Not  fulsome 
iu  their  charms,  but  well  rounded,  with  ; 
curves,  not  lines.  Eminently  pleasing  were  the 
three  leading  rapturous  maidens.  And  fortu- 
naie  in  tier  name  is  the  lithe,  supple,  tropical 
Lsdv  Saphir.  T rixy  Freeauza!  a name  that  is 
compounded  of  Southern  perfume  and  burning  , 
sun  and  the  thought  of  jocosity.  Did  she  invent 
the  name  or  was  it  given  her  at  baptism? 

In  "Patience”  the  line i spring  from  Gilbert’s 
brain.  In  "Utopia”  he  laboriously  achieves 
an  idea  and  thou  hammers  it  thin. 

.*  ns*  *i>ii\  we  went  to  bear  Mr.  Durward  Loly 

sing  Scottish  songs.  Did  you  ee  tiis  advance, 
circular?  The  laudatory  extract  from  the 
"Perthshire  Constitutional  and  Journal”  is  a 
masterpiece:  "Although  his  society  is 

sought  by  the  bast  iu  the  land, 
to  the  humblest  in  his  profession  he 
lias  over  a kind  word ; and  Durward  Lilv,  the 
artist,  is  Durward  Lely  the  gontleman.  rils 
charming  manner  and  chivalrous  feelings  have 
never  been  contaminated  by  the  fumes 
of  the  burning  of  the  incense  ' on  the 
altar  of  success;  great  as  ho  is  he  remains 
unspoiled:  m ixima  ar.i  celare  artem  was  never 
better  exemplified.”  Truly  there  are  managers 
beside  the  wonderful  advance  agent  of  Pade- 
rewski, the  hypnotist. 

But  Mr.  Lely  was  well  worth  hearing.  A 
program  devoted  entirely  to  Scottish  tunes 
might  be  intolerable  to  all  save  Scots;  in  mod- 
erate doses  there  tunes  give  nleasur.*.  Not  the 
lea  t of  Mr.  Dely  s vocal  accomplishments  is  bis 
; clear,  distinct  enunciation,  The  dialoguo  and 
the  lyrics  of  "Utopia”  suffered  sadly  in  this 
respect  from  the  incompetence  of  the  comedians, 

* * 

This  going  to  see  the  lions  is  no  new  thing. 
Samson  went  to  see  oue,  and  although  it  roared 
against  him  he  turned  it  into  copy  for  his  cele- 
brated riddle.  Two  hundred  aud  eighty-nine 
years  ago  to-day  King  James  I.  and  ins  family 
went  to  the  Tower  to  see  the  Hagen- 
beck show  of  tho  time,  a much  inlerior 
affair  by  the  way,  although  to  D.ease 
the  monarch,  a lion  was  occasionally  set  to 
combat  with  dogs,  bulls  or  bears.  Oil  tills  oc- 
casion a live  lamb  was  let  down  to  the  lions. 

I They  only  stared,  and  the  lamb  went  toward 
them.  They  ” looked  very  gently  upon  and 
smelled  on  him  without  any  hurt.  Then  the 
lamb  was  very  softly  drawn  up  again,  iu  a* 
good  plight  as  he  was  let  down.” 

* 

* n 

Have  you  seen  " The  Yellow  Book,”  an  illus- 
trated quarierly  that  has  one  number  and  may 
have  more?  1 looked  at  it  the  other  ni-'ht 
when  it  rained,  and  no  sane  man  would  leave 
an  inn,  at  least  such  an  inn  as  minei 
There  are  strange  illustrations,  and  the  most 
of  them  seom  merely  pricks  to  idle  curiosity. 
There’s  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  tor  instance.  Is 
he  sincere,  or  is  he  a cheap  Whistler  at  hi* 
deliberately  worst,  with  the  thought  of 
sensationalism  and  accruing  profit?  I do 
not  mind  his  woman  playing  the  piano 
in  an  open  field;  for  such  practice  should  lie 
encouraged,  especially  by  all  dwellers  in  tints. 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  his  portrait  *f  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  Tanquaryll.  with  hgs,  which 
(though  concealed,  stretch  out  atmarenty  like 
enflest  flutes;  and  does  not  "L  ’Education 
Sentiment  ile”  remind  one  of  a study  in 
freaks?  His  “Night  Piece"  is  a ghastly  trans- 
lated burlesque  of  Ro  setti’s  "Jenny.”  a 
grotesque  fancy  of  Hops  seen  through  English 
eye3. 

Or  is  Laurence  Housman’s  “ Reflected  Faun” 
more  intelligible?  Is  it  not  like  unto  a pictorial 
puzzle  with  the  legend,  "Find  the  original  of 
the  water  woman?” 

But  marvellous  is  the  sombre  mystery  of  Net- 
tleship's  "Head  of  Minos”  with  bourn!  moui it 
and  eyes  of  awful  impartiality,  winch  have 
looked,  since  they  could  tell  light 
from  darkness,  unmoved  on  man  and 
woman.  And  full  of  haunting,  unhealthy 
suggestion  is  Kotbenstein’s  ” Portarit  of 
a Lady.”  with  her  morbid,  unsatisfiablo  face, 
that  of  an  Aholibah  whose  mind  workings  are 
revealed  in  the  last  number  of  " La  Vie  Parisi- 
enue,” 


Men  whose  opinions  I should  respect  tell  mo 
that  the  reading  matter  of  "The  Yellow  Book" 

Is  poor  stuff.  Is  “Modern  Melodrama,”  by  ' 
Hubert  Crackanthoroe,  not  without  appalling 
truth  and  cool  surgeon-like  strength?  It  is  not 
pleasant,  to  be  sure;  but  we  are  past  the  , 
day  when  a subjoct  must  be  agreeable 
io  give  pleasure  or  to  receive  artistic  treatment. 
This  story  in  an  English  way.  lurid  as  it  is,  is 
a pale  reflection  of  a tale,  or  rather  study  bv  j 
Paul  Alexis.  This  man  Crackonthorpe  did  not 
first  mCet  his  subject  on  the  dissecting  table. 

Brilliant,  artificially  brilliant,  viciously  bril-  j 
liant  is  Max  Beerbobm’s  *'A  Defence  of  Cos-  j 
metics.”  Yet.  is  there  no  worldly  and  yet 
artistic  w isdom  in  thi<  Diragrauh? 

“ Indeed,  Indeed,  there  Is  charm  In  every  perlori.  and 
only  tools  anil  fluit.rn.itfn  do  not  seek  reverently  for 
wlmt  Is  charming  la  tlielr  own  (lay.  No  martyrdom,  how- 
ever line,  nor  satire,  however  splendidly  biller,  lias 
changed  bv  a little  little  the  known  tendency  of  things. 

It  is  the  times  that  can  perfect  as,  not  we  the  times,  and 
so  let  all  of  ns  wisely  acquiesce.  Like  the  little  wired 
marionettes,  let  ns  acquiesce  in  the  dance.” 

Some  have  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  young 
rnau  in  Ella  D'Arcy’s  storv  " Irremediable” 
should  have  married  Esther  Stables  and  ilius 
fastened  urion  him  all-m isterfui.  soul-subduing 
passion.  Hatred.  But  Esther's  red-brown  | 
hair  waved  and  twitted  vigorously.  ! 
a.,d  little  curls  grow  at  the  nape 
of  her  neck,  "light  and  close  as  those  of  a I 
young  lamb's  fleece;  and  her  nock  lice  was 
a 'mirable,  too.  in  its  smooth  creaminess.”  And 
Wi.lmi.rh  by.  the  hank  clerk,  was  but  a man. 
and  lie  had  ki'sed  her  in  tho  twilight,  In  the 
month  of  August,  In  the  unreasoning  salt  of 

I you  hi  „ .. 

Philip  Hale. 


LVKTII  TO  LAKTH. 

The  observance  ot  Memorial  Day  brought 
naturally  to  mind  the  thought  of  the  world 
of  buried  dead,  soldiers,  civilians,  women, 
little  children,  all  that  rest  after  the  fever  of 
life.  Heroes  that  are  worthy  of  yearly  deco- 
ration were  never  recognized  as  they  fought 
the  good  fight,  and  many  who  labored  for  all 
are  remembered  by  none.  But  without  con- 
sidering the  inevitable  irony  that  attends 
posthumous  deification  or  neglect,  let  us  for 
a moment  ponder  this  question:  Would  the 
general  adoption  of  cremation  lessen  the 
sentiment  now  attached  to  the  graveyard 
and  the  funeral  ceremony? 

Although  we  recognize  the  beauty  or 
strength  of  a soul,  its  earthly  home  is  that 
which  is  most  familiar  to  us.  The  tenement  | 
of  clay  may  be  cracked;  it  may  be  damaged, 
until  it  is  beyond  repair;  but  its  failings  and 
even  its  ugliness  are  dear  to  us.  We  do  not 
judge  solely  by  the  exterior;  but  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  or  recognize  the  intangible  spirit 
without  the  exact  remembrance  of  the 
body.  In  burial  this  body  is  still  in 
a measure  with  us.  We  are  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  AVe  depend  on  the  earth 
for  food  and  life.  Not  without  reason  did 
the  old  Englishman  smell  of  a fresh  clod 
every  morning.  Morbid  poets  have  sung  of 
the  conqueror  Worm,  but  if  the  horror  of  the 
grave  were  believed  in  thoroughly  this 
method  of  burying  our  beloved  ones  would 
have  been  abandoned  long  ago.  The  body, 
though  interred  for  years,  suffers  no  trans- 
formation in  tiie  eyes  that  once  looked  upon 
it,  though  the  eyes  themselves  are  dimmed. 
We  bury  our  dead  to  preserve  them,  as  it 

were,  says  Capt.  Burton;  but  the  Moslem 
tries  to  secure  rapid  decomposition,  and 
makes  the  graveyard  a dangerous  as  well  as 
a disagreeable  place.  And  certain  moderns, 
Christians  and  excellent  people,  follow  the 
Eastern  example  in  their  hurry  to  des- 
troy all  traces  of  the  existence  of  a 
■ friend.  The  earth,  once  thought  so 
friendly,  is  now  considered  the  dead- 
liest foe.  The  dead  philanthropist  is  an 
enemy  to  man.  Gods-acre  is  the  nursery  of 
death.  Therefore,  say  these  men  and 
women,  let  us  burn  the  bodies  and  preserve 
or  scatter  the  ashes.  But  what  distinction  is 
there  in  a vase  of  ashes  ? Or  if  the  ashes  be 
scattered,  who  can  say  with  the  poet  Ebn 
Zaiat,  “ My  companions  used  to  tell  me 
that  if  I should  visit  the  tomb  of  my  loved 
one  my  grief  would  be  a little  bit  assuaged.” 
Surely  there  is  as  much  tender  respect 
shown  in  the  lowering  of  a body  to  its  rest- 
ing place  as  iu  the  preparation  for  the  fur- 
nace. Surely  there  is  greater  comfort  in  vis- 
iting the  known  home  of  a familiar  form  than 
in  mourning  over  a pot  of  ashes.  Nodding 
funeral  plumes,  the  hideous  hearse, 
pretentious  monuments,  the  show  of 
crape  have  made  death  terrible  and 
soiHfetimes  vulgar.  But  what  peculiar 
sanctity,  what  ineffable  peace  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  thought  of  a hillside 
cemetery  iu  a country  town  ! That  which 
was  maintained  by  the  earth  has  become  a 
part  of  it.  The  grass  may  be  the  “ beautiful 
uncut  hair  of  graves.”  It  is  not  a base  or  a 
degrading  thing  to  nourish  Nature.  And  the 
beauty  of  burial  finds  fullest  expression  in 
the  thought  of  Omar  the  Tent-maker,  as  it 
passed  through  the  English  mind  of  Fitz- 
gerald : 

“I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 

The  Kose  as  where  some  buried  Ctesar  bled; 

That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 

Dropt  in  her  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  Head. 

And  this  reviving  Herb  whose  tender  Green 

Pledges  the  Elver-Lip  on  which  we  lean— 

Ah!  lean  upon  it  lightly!  for  who  knows 

Prom  what  once  lovely  Lip  it  springs  unseen.’' 


Mr.  Corbett  should  surely  fight  Mr.  Jack- 
son  at  the  National  Sporting  Club.  “Its 
membership  is  made  up  of  dukes,  earls,  and 
titled  men”  ; such  as  Bishops  and  Colonels, 
probably.  And  then  “no  sport  or  tough  can 
get  into  the  clubhouse  at  any  price  unless  he 
is  introduced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.” 


The  doctors  insisted  on  taking  out  the 
tumor  that  encysted  in  staying  in  Emperor 
William’s  cheek.  It’s  the  old  story  of  royal 
bad  blood. 

Prof.  McGarvey  seems  to  be  a better  Bible 
scholar  than  is  Col.  Breckinridge;  for  he  fin- 
ished the  parallel  between  tho  Colonel  and 
David,  and  to  tho  Colonel’s  cost. 


It  is  an  American  inKntor  that  has  dis- 
covered the  maximum  of  protection  against 
bullets. 


“ A dry  May  and  a drlmiiiiir  June 
Bring  all  things  into  tune.” 


There  is  a vast  difference  between  “ con- 
sciousness ” and  “conscientiousness,”  as  the 
|t  readers  of  an  esteemed  contemporary  remem- 
bered the  other  evening  to  their  amusement. 


i 


3 U-'T-  l-4-  if  •—  ! 

Tit K "pops'. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  of  amusements 
in  Boston  is  the  Promenade  Concert.  It  is 
true  tliat  the  phraso  is  a misnomer.  Ilien 
and  women  do  not  promenade  at  the  con- 
certs; and  in  Mr.  Ash’s  ingenious  dictionary 
of  a century  ago  promenade  is  defined  as  ••  a 
walk  in  the  fields  to  tako  the  air.”  But  let 
us  not  be  too  fastidious  in  the  use  of  words. 
The  thing  itself  is  dear  to  many  Bostonians. 

I ! It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  there 
are  discordant  voices  in  the  joyful  harmony. 
First,  there  are  some  who  elaim  that  there 
should  be  no  reserved  tables;  they  would 
even  nbolisli  the  pen  which  is  supposed  to 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  They 
reason  as  follows:  Thcrfe  is  no  deliberate 
and  foreordained  happiness.  A man 
cannot  say  to  himself  next  Wednesday  I 
propose  to  be  jolly,  to  have  a good  time. 
Pleasuro  is  a thing  of  the  moment.  Like 
the  young  man  in  “Great  Expectations,’ 
the  pleasure-seeker  says,  “ Halloo ! Here’s  a 
hall  and  here’s  music.  Let’s  go  in.”  But  If 
you  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  you  find 
that  nearly  all  the  desirable  seats,  often  all 
were  engaged  and  sometimes  a week  before. 
Nc  reserved  seats  I is  the  rallying  cry  of  some 
of  the  discontented  ; without  reserved  seats 
there  is  a more  free  and  easy  spirit,  there  is 
more  neighborly  feeling. 

The  doing  away  with  reserved  seats  would 
be  coupled  with  the  taking  down  of  the  pen. 
There  aro  some  who  object  to  the  inclosure  on 
democratic  grounds.  There  are  others  who, 
at  these  concei  ts  as  at  other  entertainments, 
are  unhappy  unless  they  can  show  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  that  they  are  able  to  secure  the 
most  expensive  seats.  Such  people  do  not 
necessarily  go  to  a concert  or  a theatre  to  enjoy 
the  show  on  the  stave;  they  regard  themselves 
as  the  real  show;  tliev  rejoice  when  they  are 
thus  seen;  they  would  not  tako  it  amiss  if 
they  were  applauded  at  their  entrance. 
Others  say  that  the  pen  is  a security  against 
contact  with  “undesirable  persons”  or 
“persons  they  never  expect  to  know.”  But 
one  look  at  the  sacred  inclosure  gives  the  lie 
to  such  a snobbisli  statement. 

Then  there  are  some  that  are  seriously  dis- 
turbed because  there  is  talking  during  the 
music;  and  others  would  be  indignant  if 
they  were  not  allowed  to  talk.  The  latter 
say,  and  with  some  reason,  “We  eoine  here 
to  enjoy  ourselves;  to  smoke,  to  drink 
a glass  of  beer  or  lemonade,  to 
see  the  people;  and  to  this  enjoy- 
ment the  music  should  be  a pleas- 
ant background.  If  I,  for  instance, 

take  a pretty  girl  with  me,  must  we  keep 
still  as  though  we  were  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert or  a Browning  meeting?  Let  there  be 
jolly  music,  marches  and  waltzes  and  gay 
overtures  ; but  let  us  not  turn  pleasure  into  a 
solemn  duty.” 

There  are  also  those  beings  known  as  en- 
core fiends,  who  take  it  as  a personal  griev- 
ance if  any  piece  that  pleases  them  is  not 
immediately  repeated  when  they  manifest 
their  approval  by  noisy  applause  and  howls 
and  whistling.  If  in  a long  program  the 
conductor  does  not  think  it  best  to  yield  to 
them,  then  there  is  an  uproar;  the  conductor 
is  hooted;  and  the  next  piece  is  not  heard 
until  the  aggrieved  tire  themselves  out.  To 
bs  sure,  this  is  all  informal,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  may  seem  delightful  to  some. 

Fortunately,  all  agree  In  this : The  music 
is  well  chosen  and  well  played.  Many  thus 
find  innocent  entertainment  They  that 
make  serious  objection  to  the  pen  and  to  the 
l good  sense  and  firmness  of  the  conductor 
\ have  a simple  remedy.  They  need  not  sub- 
ject thefiiselves  to  the  alleged  or  real  incon- 
-|  venicnces. 

SLrH'l 

More  Ancient  by  a year  and  just  as  Honor- 
able as  ever! 

Mr.  McAllister  makes  out  a good  case  for 

I the  existence  of  Boston  society.  According 
to  him.  its  leaders  are  cultured,  philanthropic 
and  free  from  vain-glorious  extravagance, 
the  ' * ,eD>  there  is  no  McAllister  among 


•So  Mr.  William  D.  Howells  will  spend 
three  months  in  Europe.  It  is  not  a long 
stay,  but  such  an  experienced  fault-finder 
will  be  able  to  see  and  hear  and  read  much 
that  will  keep  him  in  his  normal  state  of  dis- 
content. Let  us  hope,  however,  that  he  does 
not  neglect  to  work  at  that  fine  vein  of  humor 
which  he  discovered  lately.  Very  precious  to 
a nation  is  thejiumor  that  compelled  him  to 
describeJL-  •j^.'Iay  Thorpe  as  a “great 
tragej.'  „ r «•  * 


Will  Mr.  Howells  call  on  Mr.  George  I 
Mooro  or  will  lie  neglect  him  aud  thus  show  j 
ingratitude?  It  was  Mr.  Moore  who  wrote  | 
tills  summing  up  of  a literary  matter: 
“Henry  James  went  to  France  and  read 
Tourgueneff.  W.  D.  Howells  stayed  at  home 
and  read  Ilenrv  James.” 

It  looks  well  for  the  broom-makers,  nere’s 
another  clergyman  in  town  that  wishes  to 
"sweep  all  of  the  theatres  out  of  existence.” 
Sydney  Smith’s  friend,  Mrs.  Partington, 
seems  to  have  a goodly  supply  of  American 
cousins. 

Asphalt  Is  taken  from  a lake  of  Ditch  on  tbe 
Island  of  Trinidad.— [Exchange. 

And  there  are  men  no\v  living  in  Boston, 
or  the  neighborhood,  who  know  this  to  their 
cost.  The  tragedy  of  one  expedition  would 
be  of  ghastly  interest,  were  it  told  in  Steven- 
souian  detail,  and  there  are  survivors  who 
can,  at  least,  give  the  facts,  if  they  are  so 
inclined. 

An  evening  contemporary  confounds  accu- 
sation with  conviction  in  criminal  cases,  aud 
sighs  eftsoons  because  juries  do  not  have 
more  blood  in  their  eyes.  Its  process  of  rea- 
soning is  simple:  If  X is  accused  of  murder 
he  is,  undoubtedly,  guilty;  to  the  gallows 
with  him  I The  evidence,  it  seems,  is  only  a 
trifling  matter  of  detail. 

This  closing  century  is  defined  as  the  cen- 
tury of  trash  in  woman’s  costume.  “Per- 
fectly worthless  things  have  become  so  gen- 
I erally  accepted  that  women  put  them  on  ap- 
I parently  without  any  sense  of  derogation.’’ 
Among  these  worthless  things  aro  jet,  imita-  i 
tion  lace,  artificial  flowers.  | 


(*  ‘ C(H 


Lillian  Kussell  is  still  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  peruginitis. 

And  now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mason  are 
fcrought  before  the  public  without  scenic  cos- 
tumes, decorations,  accessories  and  “other 
paraphernalia.”  Hereisno  malice  domestic; 
it  is  rather  a case  of  foreign  levy.  Alas,  that 
Grosvenor  the  idyllic  should  be  bothered  by 
j sordid,  material  cares.  And  what  is  this 
absurd  story  about  the  Masons’  jealousy  of 
the  “success”  of  Mr.  Wilson?  Surely  jeal- 
ousy was  never  so  ill-founded,  anil,  besides, 
as  Mr.  Mason  says,  be  and  Mr.  Wilson  have 
been  friends  for  years. 


P.ulerewski  speaks  of  America  in  the  best 
term'.— [Exchange, 

The  hypnotic  pianist  knows  his  business, 
if  lie  is  nervous,  for  he  purposis-  to  virit  us 
next  season. 


But  your  phenomenal  pianist  is  not  a 
thing  of  modern  invention.  There  was  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Scarborough  of  Spalding, 
England,  who  betted  that  he  would  strike 
a million  notes  on  the  piano  in  the  space  of 
twelve  hours,  and  lie  accomplished  tiie  feat 
June  4,  1828,  with  30.000  notes  over  and  15 
minutes  to  spare.  His  hourly  record  was 
duly  chronicled,  as  a steamer’s  run,  anil  his 
crowning  achievement  was  127,512  in  the 
seventli  and  eighth  hours. 


Prof.  Whitney  of  Yale  shows  remarkable 
strength  against  disease,  particularly  when 
it  is  remembered  that  he  lias  for  years  chosen 
a diet  of  Sanscrit  roots. 


Music,  a magazine  published  in  Chicago, 
has  been  publishing  illustrations  of  pianists’ 
hands  as  they  appear  at  the  keyboard.  It  is 
probably  due  to  Western  envy  of  Eastern 
musicians  that  the  hands  of  all  Boston  pian- 
ists appear  as  though  they  needed  chiefly 
massage  and  manicuring. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library  again 
point  with  pride  at  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  books  and  the  doubled  use  of  Bates 
Hall,  which  is  now  sadly  crowded  and 
also  unpleasant  on  account  of  foul  air.  They 
again  draw  up  a catalogue  of  the  virtues  of 
tiie  ideal  and  desired  Librarian,  who  must 
indeed  be  a paragon,  a very  phoenix.  They 
say  nothing,  however,  about  the  flimsy, 
wretched  cards  provided  for  residents,  caaiis 
that  crumple  after  a day  and  look  cheap  and 
most  unfit. 


To  L.  B.— You  say  you  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “bags  of  culch” 
t hat  you  found  in  a Boston  newspaper,  and 
.vou  ask  if  it  is  slang.  Culch  is  a good,  sound 
word.  It's  first  meaning  is  rubbish  or  refuse, 
from  rags,  bits  of  thread  to  broken  crockery 
oi  siftings  from  an  ash  pit.  It  may  also 
mean  lumber.  If  you  think  your  neighbor 
deserves  rough  treatment  you  may  call  him 
“a  mean  old  culch!’’  for  the  word  has  “a 
secondary  sense  of  disgust.”  And  then, 
culch  is  the  mass  of  stuff  of  which  an  oyster 
bed  is  formed.  You  may  also  spell  this 
word  “cultch”  or  “culsh.” 


A physician  in  New  York  Slate  has  in-  \ 
vented  a “sanitary  chalice  holder,"  and  with  ] 
a line  corinnerc.ul  instinct  has  tiled  an  appll-  ! 
eation  to  protect  the  “ patentable  features  or 
the  communion  outfit.”  The  artistic  taste  of 
the  communicant  has  been  consulted,  for  lie 
eau  choose  between  a “tail  rack”  anil  a 
“tray  form.”  The  rack  is  regarded  as  prefer- 
able, as  “ the  individual  cup  presents  a much 
more  attractive  appearance.”  But  does  not 
all  this  read  as  though  it  were  from  some 
sacrilegious  burlesque?  Thus  the  “chalice 
of  the.  grapes  of  God’’  is  tinkered  by  the  | 
fearful  find  patented  in  sanitary,  yet  fashion- 
able form. 
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“Breakfast  is  the  bitter  tost  of  conjugal  de- 
votion.”— [ L’he  wares  ot  Autolycu*. 

And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fanio  of 
Rosebery,  Premier  of  England,  will  ride  on 
the  back  of  Ladas  in  greatest  security  to 
posterity. 

Which  was  more  talked  about  yesterday, 
the  1 rem on t Theatre-Mason  affair  or  the 
sugar  question  at  Washington?  Undoubtedly 
tiie  former.  And  vet  the  two  subjects  are 
hardly  of  the  same  importance.  Are  we 
i growing  like  the  Viennese,  who  think  their 
mission  in  life  to  crowd  the  theatres  and  the 
churches  and  leave  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  political,  financial  and  educational, 
to  the  men  carelessly  set  in  authority  over 
them  ? 


j Not  that  theatrical  amusements  should  be 
undervalued.  The  appearance  of  such 
I comedians  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  in  a de- 
lightful operetta  gives  legitimate  pleasure  to 
many.  But  why  should  a squabble  between 
them  and  their  managers  crowd  the  news- 
paper’s columns  or  convulse  the  town? 

The  momentary  doubling  of  the  role  of 
Patience  suggests  the  experiment  of  giving 
operetta  with  all  the  chief  parts  doubled. 
The  rivalry  would  benefit  the  hearer.  Ap- 
plausive factions  in  the  audience  would  spur 
tiie  singers  to  greater  endeavor.  Nor  would 
the  eyes  of  the  spectator  be  twisted  and  his 
mind  distracted,  as  wiien  he  struggles  in  the 
circus  to  watch  double  or  triple  rings. 

It  is  an  agreeable  proof  of  the  growth  of 
artistic  culture  to  find  that  Mr.  Chase  of  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  could  discover 
nothing  “objectionable”  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Kilanvi  living  pictures  at  the  Park. 
His  judgment  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  John  Stet- 
son, a keen  connoisseur  and  rigid  moralist. 
Mr.  Stetson  says  that  the  pictures  are 
“beautiful  anil  chaste,"  and  then  in  a dis- 
criminating manner,  he  adds:  “If  there  is 

to  be  any  adverse  criticism,  it  could  be 
properly  directed  against  what  I consider 
unnecessary  draping  of  some  of  the  figures.’’ 

Is  there  really  an  imperious  demand  for 
another  theatre?  There  are  sanguine  indi- 
viduals who  have  heard  such  appeal  in  night 
watches  or  at  high  noon  ; for,  lo,  the  Arena 
Building  is  to  be  turned  into  a combination 
theatre  and  hotel.  Meanwhile  in  Boston,  the 
city  that  plumes  itself  on  music,  there  is  no 
opera  house,  there  is  no  Music  Hall  worthy 
the  name,  there  is  no  suitable  concert-hall 
for  string-quartet  or  recital.  Anil  when  one 
wmll-known  architect  in  town  suggested  a 
combination  opera-house  and  hotel  in  Copley 
Square  he  was  sat  upon,  and  derisive  thumbs 
were  pointed  at  him  by  those  who  found  a 
more  musical  atmosphere  at  the  corner  of 
Falmouth  Street— or  St.  Stephen,  as  the  in- 
habitants prefer — and  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. 

When  Mr.  Labouohere  is  in  doubt  he  plays 
the  abolition  ot  the  House  of  Lords. 

Musicians  and  dime  museum  managers 
should  remember  the  7th  of  June,  for  on  that 
day,  in  1830,  Michael  Boai,  a chin  performer, 
first  appeared  in  London.  His  performances’ 

“ depended  on  the  rapid  changes  in  the  shape 
and  tiie  size  which  he  gave  to  the  cavity  of 
the  month.”  The  striking  of  the  chin,  after 
the  fashion  of  flint  and  steel,  caused  the  lips 
to  map  together.  Thus  sound  was  produced- 
the  pitch  varied  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  mouth.  Mr.  Boai  was  accompanied  by  a 
, violin  and  guitar. 

And  it  was  on  the  7th  of  June,  1826,  that 
Mr.  Chambert  did  surprising  things  in  Lon- 
don. He  ate  phosphorus,  drank  solutions  of 
arsenic  and  oxalic  acid,  swallowed  spoonsful 
of  boiling  oil  and  helped  himself  with  his 
hand  to  molten  lead.  And  he  then  sat  in  an 
oven  where  the  heat  was  220  and  watched 
! the  cooking  of  a leg  of  lamb.  What  would 
liis  weekly  salary  be  to-dav? 


' 
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, It  ou^  Sth  of  J une  it  min, 
lk/oirt«lls  a wet  harvest,  men  sain. 

If  to  rail,  en  June  S,  U will  ram  forty  days  after. 

—[Old  Saws. 

Club  restaurants  furnish  pleasing  and  curi- 
ous problems  iu  addition,  multiplication  and 
proportion.  The  Lightning  Calculator  him- 
self would  be  battled  by  many  a bill  in  these 
restaurants,  where  members  are  supposed  to, 
get  the  best  at  the  lowest  rate,  a supposition 
by  the  way  that  should  be  numbered  among 
the  wild  illusions  of  youth.  As  old  Chimes 
'r  was  saying:  “When  I dine  here  alone  1 can 
get  a simple  and  good  meal  for  .75.  When 
1 dine  with  another,  the  same  order  costs 
t me  Si  25.  If  three  or  four  of  us  sit  together 
| [ and  I still  order  the  same  dishes,  my  check 
jfor  Si  50  or  Si  75.  A most  ingenious  sys- 
[;  1 wonder  who  iuvented  it.” 

as  they  sat  at  table,  one  young  man 
a cigarette  thumb  and  a cigarette 
gh  began  to  prate  and  babble  concerning 
To  him  his  neighbor  spake  as  fol- 
fws:  “But  what’s  the  use  of  being  long  of 
uchison  when  one’s  short  of  life?” 

There  was  a pause;  the  young  man 
• seemed  nervous,  and  he  lighted  a cigarette; 
r then  the  talk  drifted  toward  art.  There  was 
dispute  over  Mr.  Beardsley,  the  eccentric 
compound  of  Japanese  sincerity  and  French 
caricature.  There  was  talk  of  a landscape, 
American,  which  was  exhibited  lately, 
"s"  bad,'’  said  Gamboge,  “it’s  out- 
rageously bad;  it  shows  that  contempt  for 
nature  which  is  not  bred  by  familiarity." 

Why  should  the  employes  of  the  gypsy 
moth  department  be  required  to  wear  uni- 
forms'.’ So  that  the  moths  will  be  able  to 
recognize  them  and  then  obey  ? 

Mrs.  Alice  Shaw,  who  whistled  with  impu- 
nity in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
L,has  much  to  say  about  the  glory  and  the 
|'hysical  advantage  of  her  art;  but  she  gives 
lo  formula  for  whistling  in  tune,  and.  br- 
eed, she.  knows  none. 

It  is  nil  very  well  to  speak  enthusiastically 
f the  interest  taken  by  English  noblemen 
n horse-racing  and  pooh-pooh  at  the  pro- 
tests in  “ultra  moral  circles  ” against  Rose- 
bery’s  devotion  to  the  turf;  but  book-mak- 
Jn-  has  been  for  years  and  is  a terrible 
Inrse  Jo  England.  Thackeray  W'as  no 
milksop;  and  yet  he  asked  in  Punch. 
“What  good  ever  came  out  of,  or  went 
into,  a betting-book?  If  1 could  be 
Caliph  Omar  for  a week,  I would  pitch  every 
one  of  those  despicable  manuscripts  into  the 
flames  ;from  my  Lord’s,  who  is  ‘in’  with  Jack 
Snaffle’s  stable,  and  is  over-reaching  worse- 
informed  rogues  and  swindling  greenhorns, 
down  to  Sam’s,  the  butcherboy’s,  who  books 
eighteen  penny  odds  in  the  tap-room,  and 
‘stands  to  win  five-and-twenty  bob.’” 

Or,  if  you  admire  Mr.  Howells  and  vote 
Thackeray  tiresome  and  old-fashioned,  read 
George  Moore’s  “Esther  Waters.”  You 
will  find  there  a masterly  exposition  of  the 
corroding  evil;  and  surely  Mr.  Moore  has 
n <-ver  been  accused  of  “ultra-moral”  prin- 
ciples. 
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This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
John  Howard  Fa^ne,  the  author  of  the 
words  of  “Home.  Sweet  Home.”  The  song 
v.  i-  not  written  originally  for  Adelina  Patti, 
although  many  have  apparently  good  reason 
tor  holding  the  contrary. 

There  are  many  astrologers,  professional 
and  amateur,  in  town.  Let  them  keep  this 
day  soberly,  for  it  is  the  213th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  William  Lilly,  an  acknowledged 
master  of  the  astrologio  art.  Holder  of  the 
hazel-rod,  caller  and  dismisser  of  demons, 
prophet,  author,  lie  is  nearest  us  to-day  by 
his  remarks  on  the  death  of  his 
second  wife.  “For  whose  death,”  says 
I-'lly  in  his  History  of  li is  Life  and 
'limes,  “I  shed  no  tears.  I had 

five  hundred  pounds  with  her  as  a portion; 
but  she  and  her  poor  relations  spent  me  a 
thousand  pounds.”  To  this  last  sentence  he 
adds  the  Gloria  Patri,  in  full;  and  within 
twelve  months  lie  was  married  to  No.  III., 
Here  is  a fine  specimen  of  brutality  that  Mr 
Pepys  might  envy.  No.  1L,  by  the  way,  Lilly  I 
toils  us,  was  “of  the  nature  of  Mars." 

The  astrologers  of  to-day  who  read  the 
stars  and  wrench  from  them  their  secrets  to  ! 
ily  copy  for  newspapers  or  to  give  points 
ock  gamblers  and  amorous  servant  girls  [ 
read  with  profit  this  sentence  from 
•’s  “Merlini  Anglic!  Ephemeris:”  “We  ! 
and  it  was  ever  our  judgment;  that  Ke- 
u.  Reason,  Sobriety  and  such  like  vir- 
may  contradict  the  worst  signification 
fluence  of  the  stars;  and  those  that  live 
rding  to  the  dictates  of  the  divine  word 
bove  tbe  reach  of  their  most  malignant 


Ironical  fact,  the  Secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion that  passed  a protest  against  lynching 
in  tlie  Southern  States  is  named  Bowie.  Is 
it  possible  that  lie  is  a distant  relative  of  the 
redoubtable  Colonel? 


Prof.  Roth  of  Tubingen,  the  great  philo- 
logical authority,  and  editor  of  the  celebrated 
Sanskrit  Dictionary,  put  the  late  Prof.  Whit- 
ney of  Yale  above  Max  Muller. 


Mr.  Adaniowslci  is  giving  the  composers'of 
tins  town  an  opportunity  that  is  of  benefit  to 
them  and  pleasant  to  the  audiences  at  the 
promenade  concerts.  It  is  too  often  the  case 
that  a young  and  almost  unknown  composer 
cannot  hear  his  own  music  and  thus  correct 
himself  or  know  encouragement.  There  is 
such  a thing  as  hothouse  forcing  mvl  fostering 
of  a sickly  talent,  and  such  talent  finds 
social  watering  and  exhibition.  There  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a readiness,  as  in  Mr.' 
Adamowski’s  case,  unfortunately  rarely 
lound  in  conductors  higher  in  authority,  to 
look  kindly  on  compositions  by  young  men 
that  are  just  at  present  without  “patrons” 
o'r  “patronesses." 

Mr.  Penfield’s  advance  posters  of  Harper’s 
Magazine  are  a delightful  departure  from 
tlie  conventionally  prosaic  and  ugly  handbill 
of  announcement.  It  is  true  that  they  do 
not  rival  the  masterpieces  of  Clidret  and 
Choubrac,  but  they  have  feeling,  and  they  are 
not  over-elaborated. 


In  Connecticut  a convicted  murderer  will 
now  be  required  to  commit  suicide,  for  they 
propose  over  there  to  put  into  operation  an 
automatic  gallows.  It  is  strange  that  they  do 
not  call  it  a “sanitary  gallows;”  for  so 
airaid  is  this  generation  of  death  that  the 
word  “sanitary”  is  most  loosely  applied; 
besides,  the  word  in  this  connection  would’ 


be  a euphemism,  such  a one  as  was  dear  to 
the  Greeks. 

Anglo-maniacs  will  undoubtedly  read,  or, 
at  least,  buy  Capt.  Mahan’s  books  after  Ox- 
ford has  given  him  an  honorary  degree. 

Trie  more  respectable  you  make  the  drink  the 
more  dangerous  it  Is.— [The  Edinburgh  Commit- 
tee. 

Not  to  the  health,  O,  Scottish  Solons. 

Female  clubs  are  often  organized  for  social1 
purposes,  such  as  protesting  against  the 
tyranny  of  man.  It  is  a relief  to  find  that  at 
the  great  female  congress  at  Marlboro’  the 
Hostess  Club  provided  “a  dainty  luncheon, 
with  delicious  salads,  rolls  and  coffee.”  The 
making  of  a body-and-soul-satisfying  salad 
should  gratify  the  wildest  ambition  of  any 
woman.  For  it  is  indeed  a masterpiece. 

Why  in  the  world  should  Americans  be 
expected  to  take  a lively  interest  in  the  Ten- 
nyson memorial,  even  if  it  is  to  be  an  “Iona 
cross;”  or  in  the  Tennyson  beacon,  even  if 
it  is  to  be  716  feet  above  high  water.  Tenny- 
son, it  is  true,  wrote  in  his  younger  days 
certain  verses  complimentary  to  the  United 
States,  but  they  disappeared  from  later,  re- 
vised editions,  although  the  verses  were  not 
unworthy  of  his  muse. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  does  not  approve 
of  the  portraits  of  lnmself  that  appear  in 
magazines  and  newspapers.  But  he  says 
nothing  about  tbe  pen-portrait  by  George 
Moore:  “I  think  of  Mr.  Stevenson  as  a con- 
sumptive youth  weaving  garlands  of  sad  ! 
flowers  with  pale,  weak  hands,  or  leaning  to 
a large  plate-glass  window  and  scratching 
thereon  exquisite  profiles  with  a diamond 
pencil.” 
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IN  AN  INN. 

The  Random  Reflections  of 
One  Sitting  at  Table. 

Concerning  the  Proper  Treatment 
or  Disposal  of  Club-Bores. 


Also  a Pot-Pourri  on  Themes  From 
Operas  and  Magazines. 


That  almost  any  club  might  be  weeded  judi- 
ciously of  bores  is  not  tbe  discovery  of  Truth  or 
Mr.  Labouchere.  But  who  is  to  weed,  and  In 
the  thorough  process  what  will  become  of  the 
club? 

There  is  always  a Committee  on  Elections; 
why  should  there  not  be  one  on  ejections?  But 
are  there  not  boros  on  election  commitiees.  and 
would  they  not  be  found  on  the  very  committee 
of  ejection  — 


And  what  is  tlie  definition  of  a club-bore? 
Whou  a man  first  enters  a club  as  a member  he 
finds  no  bores.  If  he  is  young  and  with  a 
bundloof  illusions,  he  deliirhts  in  the  fact  that 
he  i«  at  last  associated  with  many  distinguished 
citizens.  Ho  reads  with  self-complacency  tlie 
roll  of  the  club,  just  as  he  writes  many  letters 
the  first  month  on  tbe  provided  paper.  He  is 
surprised  at  tlie  small  attendance  at  meetings  of 
business.  He  talks  freelv  outside  about 
“dropping  Into  the  club,”  particularly 
wlieu  the  hearer  does  not  seem 
to  him  an  eligible  person.  And  as  he  becomes 
acquainted  more  and  more  with  his  nominal 
associates,  he  is  sure  that  each  in  his  way  is  a 
remarkable  man.  Because  he  is  a new  mem- 
ber. he  ts  generally  the  recipient  of  flattering 
attention.  If  he  is  willing,  ves,  eag9r  to 
touch  the  bell  of  irrigating  invitation, 
some  are  equally  willing,  yes,  eager  that  he 
should  touch  it.  Some  see  in  him  a new  target 
for  the  arrows  of  their  wit.  Some  rejoice  at  tlie 
sight  of  a live  person  who  has  never  heard  the 
famous  and  the  particular  story  that  they  are 
said  to  tell  so  well.  The  new  member  is  in 
many  ways  a boon  to  the  old  stagers.  If  he  is  a 
good  listener,  he  is  voted  an  admirable  acquisi- 
tion. 

Little  by  little  novelty  becomes  habit.  He 
has  heard  the  favorite  and  time-approved  sto- 
ries; lie  has.heard  all  the  tales  of  private  preju- 
dices. disappointments,  rejoicings,  griefs.  The 
one  whom  he  once  thought  bluff  and  fraDk 
now  seems  arrogant.  The  pedestaled  wit  never 
gets  off  Ins  pedestal.  The  marvelous  opera- 
tion—No.  4-87  for  appendioltis— uo  longer  ex- 
cites his  surDrise,  although  the  surgeon  tells  of 
it  with  love  of  lingering  detail.  The 
book-worm  has  bored  through  tbe  tab- 
lets of  his  mlDd.  The  enthusiast  on 
any  social  or  inventive  or  political 
subject  lias  set  off  all  bis  fireworks.  He  himself 
has  nothing  new  to  offer.  And  he  discovers  sud- 
denly that  the  club  is  full  of  bores.  Yet  they 
were  once  delectable  in  his  sight,  and  he  lis- 
tened to  them  greedily.  Now  he  talks  fiercely 
of  tbe  necessity  of  preserving  the  reputation  of 
tbe  club,  and  moves  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  eject  undesirable  members.  He, 
himself,  would  possibly  be  the  first  to  be  re- 
moved were  inexorable  justice  meted  out. 

There  is  no  man  in  a club  that  is  not  likely  at 
one  time  or  another  to  be  a bore  to  some  mem- 
ber. 

Disraeli  onco  said.  "The  true  bore  is  that  man 
who  thinks  the  world  is  only  interested  iu  one 
subject,  because  he  himself  can  only  compre- 
hend one.”  but  this  saying,  like  many  scattered 
by  Disraeli,  is  only  a half  truth,  perhaps  no 
truth  at  all. 

Any  man  with  a purpose,  whether  it  be  to 
write  a symphony,  ride  a bicycle,  or  master  the 
art  of  cookery,  is  very  apt  to  be  a bore.  An  en- 
thusiast is  almost  always  a bore.  The  man  that 
strives  to  eschew  all  forms  of  speech  save  epi- 
grams is  always  a bore.  And  the  habitual  story- 
teller is  a veritable  teredo.  But  do  you  know 
of  any  club  that  is  free  from  these  varieties  of 
mankind?  Or  do  you  suppoie  for  a moment 
that  you  never  indulge  iu  individual  boreism? 

I know  of  one  ingenious  clubman  that  pro- 
posed to  seclude  himself  from  boredom  by  en- 
tering the  room  with  a portable  picket  protec- 
tion which  would  prevent  the  immediate  prox- 
imity of  any  undesirable  member;  while  a 
little  aperture,  closable  on  tbe  Inside,  would 
admit  of  cheering  glass,  or  magaziue,  or  cigar 
when  brought  Dy  the  waiter ; but  the  scheme  is 
impracticable ; at  least,  lie  never  put  it  into 
operation. 

I know  of  another  plan  that  was  proposed  In  a 
club  about  three  years  ago.  it  was  designed  as 
a protection  against  alt  riders  of  hobbies,  dis- 
putants with  strident  voices,  and  all  sociable 
sinkers  of  artesian  wells.  It  was  as  follows : A 
room  on  the  top  floor  should  bo  reserved  for  all 
iudelatigable  talkers  on  the  tariff,  on  Wagner 
(tor  or  against),  on  tbe  genius  ol  Dodge  Mac- 
Knigiit.  ou  “ literary  Boston,”  and  all  other 
painfully  familiar  subjects.  The  chairs 
and  tables  iu  this  room  should  le 
fastened  securely;  the  walls  should  be 
padded ; aud  it  would, be  an  excellent  idea  to 
substitute  mattresses  for  rugs  or  carpets.  Thus 
the  wranglers  would  be  protected  in  a measure, 
and  outsiders  would  not  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed. Members  who  wisu  to  engage  the 
room  lor  au  hour  or  au  evening  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  their  names  with  tho  steward, 
before  12  noon  of  the  same  day.  Alter  they  are 
tu  possession,  th  t door  should  be  lockod. 
and  tbe  ouly  communication  with  tlie 
outside  world  would  be  tho  dumb-waiter,  which 
would  respond  silently  to  auy  order  shouted 
down  a tube,  .lust  before  the  closing  of  the 
club  these  disputants  should  be  released;  If 
they  insist,  iu  anger  or  in  despair,  ou  leaving 
tho  room  at  au  earlier  hour  they  should  not  be 
allowed  the  privileges  of  the  house  the  same 
evening. 

An  old  gentleman  that  has  given  tills  subject 
of  bores  earnest  thought  and  a scrutinizing 
judgment  declares  himself  iu  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  llie  above,  lie  advises  tlie  erec- 
tion of  stalls  in  the  largest  room  of  tho  club. 
There  should  be  a sign  over  the  gate  or  door  of 
each  stall,  as  ’’  Yaohtiug,”  "Musio,"  “Medi- 
cine,” ’’  Pornography.”  "Flying  Machines," 
“ Modern  Novels,”  etc.,  eto.  Then  any  one 
feeling  himself  impelled  as  by  a demon  to  con- 
verse seriously  ou  one  of  tuese  subjects  must 
take  accomplice  or  victim  into  the  fit  and  ap- 
propriate shed  where  the  conversation  oau  In 
no  way  disturb  tue  other  members.  If  the  shed 
be  occupied,  the  demon-inspired  must  wait.  Iu 
tlie  most  confirmed  cases— as  iu  that  of  old 
Mr.  Auger,  for  Instance— when  no  vic- 

tim can  be  found,  the  stewurd 
will  then  assign  a waiter,  who  must  listen 
without  yawning  or  contradiction.  Of  course 
the  waiter  will  receive  extra  compensation  for 
such  service;  say  fifty  cents  every  half  hour, 
said  sum  or  sums  to  be  charged  in  the  monthly 
dues  of  tho  gentleman  who  would  talk. 


Mist  GiulU  Ravogll— one  ol  the  antera  de- 
scribed, and  unjustly,  by  s flippant  Wagnerian 
as  the  "Revolting  Sisters  "—unjustly  because 
the  soprano  certainly  was  a woman  of  dis- 
tinguished beauty,— Miss  Giulia  Ravogli  has 
made  a little  sensation  at  the  Covcnt  Gardon 
by  her  assumption  of  the  part  of'  Siebol  in 
“Faust ’’  Operatic  Slnbols  may  bo  divided 
rouchly  Into  two  classes.  Some  are  thin 
and  appear  to  bo  apologizing  uuoasilv  for  logs 
rather  than  for  voices.  Others  are  fat,  swagger 
ers  with  voices  that  would  wither  ail  tho- 
flowors  in  Margaret’s  garden  even  if  MoDhis- 
topneles  had  not  inflioied  his  curse.  Then  there 
have  been  a few  anti  blessed  exceptions. 

But  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  precise 
nature  of  Miss  Kavoeli’s  performance,  there  is 
little  definite  information.  The  brilliant  re- 
viewer for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  starts  out  by 
saying  that  her  Klebel  is  "by  no  ruaaps  a per- 
fect performance ; it  is.  especially  at  the  outset, 
self  conscious aurt  restless;  it  needs  to  be  cured 
of  all  sorts  of  fapial  tricks  and  unnecessary  for- 
geifuli  e *.  Nevertheless,  the  part  is  really  a 
creation."  But  liow  i«  it  a creation?  We 
learn  that  in  the  garden  scene  "she  sang 
well,  and,  above  all,  she  acted  up  to 
her  singing.  Site  caressed  her  flowers  not  with 
an  eye  to  the  boxes  and  stalls,  but  with  an  lnte- 
. rior  conception  of  that  which  it  was  appointed 
to  her  lo  fulfill.  In  point  of  fact,  she  made 
Siebel  not  only  a possible  but  a prominent 
character,  and  thereby  converted  ' Faust ' for 
p | the  moment  into  a novelty.”  But  have  you 
I now  any  definite  idea  of  her  conoop- 

ttion  of  the  part,  especially  as  her 
conception  was  "interior?"  How  hard 
it  Is  to  convey  in  words  to  a reader  who  did  not 
see  a performance  the  brilliant  or  sombre  char- 
acteristics of  that  performance,  The  Pull  Mall 
Gazette  man  is  a writer  of  generous  vocabulary, 
i gentle  humor,  biting  wit,  keen  discrimination 
and  largo  sympathy;  he  is  a colorist  to  boot ; 

■ but  he  has  not  explained  m a satisfactory  man- 
ner  the  individuality  of  Miss  Ravogli’s  fiiebsl. 
This  reviewer  is  tired  of  the  traditional 
| Mepblstopheles.  and  I yawn  with  him.  To  be 
sure  Plancon  sang  the  part  on  this  particular 
occasion,  and  ho  "embodied  the  tradition  to  its 
last  possible  perfection.  In  truth,  one  gets 
weary  of  the  old  Mephistopheles  ideal.  It  Is  so 
ruddy,  so  obvious,  so  everything  but  subtle  and  I 
impressive.”  | 

lhe  average  Mephistopheles  is  a compound  of  [ 
a bully  and  a clown.  He  has  uot  known  ap- 
parently demoniac  anguish.  His  only  remem- 
brance of  the  flames  is  shown  in  choice  of  cos- 
tume. In  the  last  act  his  chief  anxiety  Is  that 
the  curtain  should  fall  before  the  nearest  res- 
taurant closes. 

Victor  Maurel,  who  may  come  over  to  us  next 
season,  dressed  the  cart  of  Mephistopheles  in  a 
mouse-colored  costume  as  well  as  in  black;  for 
he  sang  this  role  although  the  music  is  not 
suited  to  his  vocal  compass.  When  he  thus  ap- 
peared at  the  Ope'ra  in  Paris  In  1880,  there 
were  protests  against  his  defiance  of  tradition  : 

' and  some  said  that  red  was  the  fit  and  becom- 
| mg  color  of  the  carnlvalesque  demon  of  opera, 
who  is  in  no  respect  the  mocking,  intellectual 
hero  of  Goethe's  poem. 

London  hears  new  operas,  Pucoint’s  "Manon  ' 
Leacaut”  and  Verdi’s  "FalstafT"  are  still  the 
talk  of  the  town.  The  title  of  the  new  opera  ! 
to  be  produced  at  the  Savoy  is  "Mirette."  The 
French  libretto  is  by  Carre,  the  author  of 
L’Eufant  Prodigue,"  and  the  musto  is  by  Mes- 
sages the  composer  of  that  most  delightful 
opera-comlque.  ’’La  Basoohe.” 

Here  In  Bonon  when  there  is  a short  season  of 
opera  we  are  invited  to  listen  joyfully  to  ” old 
favorites."  If  a new  work  is  proposed,  the  man- 
agers tremble  with  fear  of  pecuniary  loss,  and 
they  are  justified  in  this  emotion.  Just  as  the 
hardened  frequenters  of  Symphony  concerts 
are  most  pleased  by  the  endless  repetition  of 
overturns  and  symphonies  with  whioh  they  are 
thoroughly  familiar,  so  the  opera-goer  of  the 
town  woula  fain  hear  “Faust"  and  other 
works  in  which  they  “ know  what’s  coming.” 


it 
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IMPORTANCE. 

“The  Last  Day  is. 

“Thu  earth  drops  through  space  llko  a ball 
dropt  from  tlio  hand.  Flame  trails  after  It  like 
a rod  cloak  outborno  by  the  wind. 

“ l<  ar  away  in  a gardon  on  one  of  the  planets, 
where  their  only  companion  is  tlio  sweet  duslt, 
sit  two  losers  who  think  that  lovo  is  eternal. 

“ They  aro  silent. 

"Suddenly  tlio  girl  points  toward  the  sky.  And 
as  slio  does  so  the  loose  sleeve  falls  back  from 
her  white  arm. 

" ’ Look,  lovel'  she  cries. 

" ‘Yes.’  answers  be;  ‘ it  is  a falling  star.’ 

" But  ho  is  thinking  o(  her  arm.” 

Philip  Hale. 


W«KKEKS/IA  POLO  SC. 

We  now  live  in  a period  of  experiment  in 
literature  as  in  art.  It  is  a period  of  unrest 
and  groping.  Form  in  its  ancient  sense  is 
reckoned  a clog  to  tire  imagination.  The 
suggestion,  subtle  or  crude,  is  more  to  be  de- 
sired, some  say,  than  are  the  premise  and  t lie 
logical  deduction.  It  is  Hie  nuance,  and  not 
the  color,  that  should  be  sought  with  tears.  I 
Ideas  are  conventional  and  mercantile  ; ideas  j 
are  destructive  to  the  supreme  expression  of  ! 
art.  Tlie  expression  should  be  color,  per-  I 
fume,  unregulated  music;  it  may  be  obscure, 
it  may  be  grotesque;  it  should  never  be  the 
bald  and  clear  statement  of  a gross  fact,  and 
facts  are  gross  and  vulgar.  You  may  create 
a now  shudder;  you  may  excite  the  contemp- 
tuous laughter  of  the  purblind  prosaic;  you 
may  not.  you  must  not  be  understood  by  the 
crowd.  Your  vocabulary  must  be  your  own, 

! the  result  of  li||  ransacking  of  dictionaries, 
a labor  quickened  by  artistic  frenzy.  The 
printed  page  must  glow  prismatieally,  or  the  ■ 
sentences  must  be  dead  ebon  knpts,  according  I 
| to  the  wished  for  effect.  If  you  tell  a story,  let  I 
the  subject  be  an  episode  in  a life,  the  epi-  I 
| so  le  or  rather  the  feeling,  of  a day.  You  F 
I must  not  strive  to  correct  an  evil;  you  must 
not  point  a moral;  you  must  not  serve  any 
purpose;  you  are  to  simply  put  into  words  a 
I passing  emotion. 

The  searching  after  the  unexpected  and 
the  unthought  of  in  words  is  no  uew  tiling. 

To  sweat  in  the  full  expression  of  the  ineffa- 
ble is  no  new  thing.  The  decadent  dates 
from  tlie  pride  of  Byzantium.  Petronious 
knew  the  value  of  “tlie  phrase,”  even  in  his 
hideous  satire.  “Curiosity  of  diction,  un- 
failing loyalty  to  speech,  eager  search  after 
tlie  strange ’’ proclaim  Apuleius  a decadent. 
These  men,  and  other  men  of  fantastical 
mind  in  tlie  lime  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
the  days  of  Baudelaire,  now  in  France 
and  in  England  'and  even  in  Bel- 
gium— they  do  not  disdain  gutter-speech 
or  rustic  proverb,  or  idle  slang.  Or  they 
coin  words  when  the  memory  fails  or  that 
which  has  been  prepared  for  use  seems  inade- 
quate. In  ancient  times,  as  now,  these  jug- 
glers with  words  were  looked  at  askew  by 
self-appointed  masters  and  critics  of  style; 
they  were  called  torturers  of  sentences,  wan- 
tonly obscure,  peevishly  affected. 

Grant  that  some  of  this  generation  ride 
recklessly  on  Pegasus,  with  abandoned  rein. 


fhy  modern  magazine  Is  in  many  instanoog 
a picture  j a with  explanatory  text  written 
ud  to  or  aruind  or  down  to  the  clotures.  Homo- 
times  there  is  an  article  of  a reformatory  nature 
Thou  there  Is  n wilderness  of  advertisements 
dotted  with  uloturos  of  aggressive  and  impu- 
dent oluldren  who  have  been  led  on 
some  glutinous  preparation;  and  there  are 
cuts  of  corset*,  garters  ana  bicycles.  There 
is  poetry,  written  as  a rule  by  lhe  editor  and  his 
mends,  or  sinned  by  some  respootable  apd 
yours  truly”  person.  The  book  notices  pro- 
claim excitedly  the  merits  of  the  summer  or 
winter  line  of  literary  goods  exhibited  by  the 
Publishers  of  the  particular  magazine. 

Since  these  tilings  are  so,  "The  Chap-Book,’’ 
the  little  five-cent  semi-monthly,  is  a rare  re- 
lief. In  true  literary  worth  the  second  number 
is  not  the  equal  of  the  first;  but  even  In  this 
secoud  number  there  is  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  that  is  regarded  by  the  publlc- 
fearms  publishers  of  the  monthly  picture- 
books  as  extravagance  if  not  absolute  licen- 
lousness.  If  Stoddard’s  article  on  " Mr. 
Barker  s Souuets”  disappoints,  there  is  "The 
Prayer  in  the  Rose  Garden”  by  Bliss  Carman 
Concerning  me  and  the  Metropolis”  is  more 
Precious  than  the  ordinary  elaborately  illus- 
trated article  on  a foreign  town.  Then  tnere  is 
u.e  wild  fancy  of  Charles  Miner  Thompson 
which  is  worth  quoting  in  full,  it  deserves  sep- 
arate  paragrraDhs.  v 


The  success  of  the.  Minneapolis  casts 
another  gloom  over  St.  Paul  enthusiasts. 


Grant  that  the  phrase  is  not  all,  is  not 
supreme.  But  also  grant  that  such  colorists 
are  of  precious  value,  if  only  in  re- 
assuring English-using  people  of  the  glory 
of  their  language.  Too  many  poets 
and  too  many  tale-unburdeners  have 
satisfied  themselves  with  a shop-keeping 
speech  suitable  to  a nation  of  shop-keepers. 
The  luxuriant  tree  of  Mature  has  been  cut 
and  trimmed  into  a Noah’s  Ark  shrub. 
Licentiousness  of  idea  was  pardoned  by 
some,  though  under  protest,  if  the  form  of 
speech  was  orthodox.  Shelley  and  Swin- 
burne and  some  of  the  youngest  poets  have 
shown  that  the  resounding  flexibility  of  our 
mother-tongue  was  a birth-right,  as  was  the 
inexorable  antithesis  dear  to  Pope. 

Or  are  the  glories  of  Nature  intelligible? 
l)o  her  miracles  of  tints,  her  spring  sugges- 
tion and  her  autumnal  foreboding,  her  indo- 
lent extravagance  of  summer  and  her  wintry 
hand  on  the  human  heart,  admit  of  precise 
definition  in  language  that  Would  ple'ase 
Jevons  and  Goold  Brown,  adamant  respec- 
tively in  matters  of  logic  and  grammar  ? 

A welcome  then  to  adventurers  who  strive 
to  bring  back  forgotten  or  new  treasure  to  a 
language.  Laureled  wreaths  to  the  inven- 
tors of  phrases  that  confiscate  and  haunt! 
Time,  the  last  sifter,  may  keep  only  a page 


or  two ; but  such  pages  will  not  only  then  be 
as  Oriental  perfumes;  tlioy  will  have  served 
up  to  the  final  judgment  as  a model  or  a 
stimulant  for  all  cunning  workers,  who, 
j knowing  that  nearly  everything  was  said 
centuries  ago,  find  infinite  delight  in  felici- 
tous reiteration,  ^ind  escape  thus  from  the 
calking  commonness  of  the  merely  respecta- 
ble phrase. 

Our  Jacobites  celebrate  — at  least  they 
i should  celebrate— to-day  tlie  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  “old  Pretender,"  otherwise 
known  as  “Mr.  James  Misfortune.”  The 
last  chapters  of  Thackeray’s  “Esmond”  will 
I be  appropriate  reading. 

Ifere  is  a serious  blow  to  reckless  land- 
lords and  shiftless  plumbers.  It  is  proposed 
to  form  an  insurance  association  for  the  pro- 
tection of  house  owners  and  tenants  from 
insanitary  property. 

,9  //—  9_W 

a.  wihstuxo  oner,. 

Mrs.  Alice  Shaw,  who  for  some  time  has 
devoted  herself  to  high-class  whistling,  be- 
lieves that  the  constant  practice  of  the  art  is 
beneficial  to  the  health,  and  she  recommends 
the  exercise  to  her  “weak-chested,  slender- 
throated  sisters.”  She  is  not  the  first  that 
won  a certain  fame  by  the  display  of  this  art. 

In  the  17th  century  a young  fellow  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Marie  Cureau  de  la  Chambre 
of  Mans  was  known  as  “Le  beau  siffleur,” 
and  his  skill  was  such  that  he  wai  borrowed 
to  enliven  social  gatherings.  When  his  mas- 
ter was  appointed  physician  to  the  King  of 
France,  the  young  whistler  delighted  Paris ; 
but  he  fell  victim  to  hospitality  and  wet  his 
whistle  too  often.  The  beautiful  Giuseppa 
Grassini,  who  charmed  the  first  Napoloon 
with  her  song,  was  a whistler  of  marvelous 
dexterity.  Then  there  was  the  German,  Mr. 
von  Joel,  who  earned  a handsome  living  by 
whistling,  until  the  muscles  of  his  mouth  re- 
fused to  adapt  themselves.  To-day  there  are 
men,  women,  and  girls  known  as  “whistling 
artistes.”  Few,  very  few7,  whistle  in  tune. 
The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth. 

When  Mrs.  Shaw  urges  the  importance  of 
whistling,  as  she  would  the  use  of  tennis, 
Indian  clubs  or  the  foil,  she  whistles  at  all  : 
j tradition.  Proverbs  and  stories  are  against 
her.  The  most  familiar  proverb,  consider-  ! 
ing  the  whistling  girl  and  tjie  crowing  hen, 
is  something  musty,  as  Hainlet  would  say, 
and  yet  it  Is  found  among  many  nations. 
Georges  Kastner,  a man  not  ungallant,  de- 
clared that  women  seemed  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  whistling;  that  women  of  the 
: country  and  women  of  the  people  seldom 
whistled,  even  when  engaged  in  occupations 
in  w'hich  men  by  whistling  encourage  horses 
or  call  dogs,  or  express  their  wishes  to  other 
animals.  “Still  less  do  they  dream  of  thus 
diverting  themselves  or  beguiling  the  time.” 
The  Germans  say  of  a whistling  girl,  “She’ll 
have  a heard;”  and  when  one  strives  in 
vain,  they  have  this  mock  : “ There’s  no  use 
in  making  a little  mouth  ; whistle!  ” 

Whistling  itself  was  long  in  disrepute.  The 
clown  in  Drydeu’s  poem  “whistled  as  he 
went,  for  want  of  thought."  They  once  said 
of  a second-rate  singer,  “He  that  cannot  sing 
may  whistle and  yet  as  “ to  whistle  " in  Ger- 
man also  means  “to  drink,"  the  saying  may 
have  had  another  twist.  in  the  familiar 
English  phrase,  “wet  the  whistle,”  the  word 
whistle  may  or  may  not  stand  for  weesle  or 
windpipe;  the  meaning  is  obvious  enough. 
Then  there  is  a touch  of  contempt  in  the  | 
phrase,  “Whistle  for  it.”  Again,  to  whistle 
is  synonymous  with  “to  build  castles  in 
Spain.”  Nor  should  we  forget  the  demoniac 
side,  for  there  are  sailors  that  can  compel  a 
wind  by  mystic  whistling. 

Mrs.  Shaw  is  undoubtedly  right  in  encour- 
aging her  sisters  to  practice  the  art,  not  that 
they  thus  may  become  red-cheeked  and  bui-  ! 
bous,  for  in  this  neurotic  age  such  personal  ! 
characteristics  may  he  deemed  disfigure- 
ments. But  whistling  will  be  of  convenience 
to  women.  When  they  have  all  mastered  it, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  frantic  waving  of  \ 
parasol  to  arrest  the  street-car  driver  in  li is 
mad  flight.  Husband  or  child  can  thus  be 
readily  called.  The  servant  will  be  trained 
to  obey  the  signal.  The  languishing  pianist 
will  then  have  no  cause  of  deploring  the 
weakness  of  feminine  applause.  Nor  should 
any  man  mock  woman  in  her  endeavor  to 
thus  perfect  herself,  as  he  laughs  when  she 
essays  to  throw  a stone,  for  with  the  march 
of  events  and  the  final  “emancipation”  of 
woman  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  old  Scottish 
song  will  be  sung,  though  it  will  be  altered 
slightly  in  the  gender: 

O whistle,  and  i’ll  come  to  yon,  my  lass; 

O whistle,  and  I’ll  come  to  you,  my  lass; 

TUo’  father  and  mlther,  and  a’  should  go  mad, 

O whistle,  and  I’ll  come  to  you,  mv  lass. 


It  is  truly  an  opera-bouffe  war  out  in  Col- 
orado. The  “deputies”  surrender  and  cheer 
the  soldiers  that  were  ready  to  shoot  them. 


On  St.  Barnabas 
Put  the  scythe  to  tho  grasi 
On  St.  Barnabas*  Day 
l*h«  Sun  is  come  to  stay. 

Kain  on  Sr.  Barnabas'  Pay  is 
Oootl  for  grapes. 

Bams  by  bright*  Karnaby  bright. 

The  longest  Uajr  and  the  shortest  night. 

English  Saws. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death,  or.  at 
least,  the  burial,  of  Roger  Bacon  of  six  cen- 
turies ago.  To-dav  he  would  have  been  an 
tdison.  In  his  own  time  he  was  accused  of 
magic,  as  one  relying  on  the  aid  of  demons 
although  Mr.  Bayle,  the  celebrated  Mr! 
Rayle,  says  that  “ it  is  very  probable  that  lie 
performed  nothing  by  means  of  a compact 
'' 1 . the  Devil.  ’ Many  and  marvelous  were 
. -findings  out;  for  the  camera  obscnra,  the 
air  Dump,  the  diving  bell,  gun  powder’  are 
a.  i at  his  door  by  some.  Is  it  not  more 
than  likely  that  his  famous  brazen  head  was 
a rude  phonograph  ? 

The  Society  for  trie  Beautifying  of  Boston 
should  offer  a prize  to  be  given  to  the  first 
biejele  rider  that  succeeds  in  maintaining  a 
Pleasing  expression  ” when  on  the  wheel 
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DRAMA  AND  MUSIC, 

, Revival  of  “ The  Pirates  of  Pen- 
I zance  ” at  the  Tremont— Other  The- 
J atrical  Notes  and  Comment. 

I Mr.  Askin’s  company  appeared  last  evening 
at  the  Tremont  in  “ The  Pirates  ot  Penzance.” 
Mr.  Julian  Edwards  was  the  conductor.  The 
cast  was  as  follows; 

f-dward George  W.  Wilson 

Klctiaru William  McLaughlin 

Samuel Lindsay  Morison 

Clinton  Elder 

Mai.  Gen.  Stanley A.  F.  .ManCollln 

a*1®- Maud  Hollins 

funn Hilda  Hollins 

1?;!  *'* Trixy  Eriganza 

Nannie  Morse 

"dtn. Kate  Davis 

^ahel Camille  D’Arvllle 

A large  audience  was  often  delighted  by  the 
performance,  if  applause  is  the  inevitable  symp. 
tom  of  inward  pleasure  ; ana  yet  the  perform- 
ance was  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory. 
Summer  entertainments  are  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
judged  with  a rigid  scrutiny;  indeed,  every 
I allowance  should  be  made  that  is  reasonable; 

for  light  opera,  even  when  the  comedians  are 
! t>n  1 v moderately  amusing  and  the  singers  of 
slight  worth,  enliveus  many  evenings  that 
would  otherwise  be  dull. 

But  certain  suggestions  mav  be  made  and 
facts  may  be  stated.  Miss  D’Arville  was  re- 
ceived  with  wild  enthusiasm,  such  as  greets 
*~tfee  return  of  a General  from  a nation-saving 
battle,  and,  indeed,  she  bore  awav  the  vocal 
honors  of  the  evening,  a light  task  by  the  way. 

I Miss  Davis  was  dramatically  entertaining,  and 
vocally  she  was  a paradox  that  would  have 
! pleased  Frederic  and  the  pirate  band  ; for  the 
truer  she  was  to  him,  the  more  false  was  she  to 
the  pitch.  Mr.  Elder  should  not  labor  so  in  his 
efforts  to  Dlease.  When  he  tried  to  do  his  pret- 
tleu,  he  was  at  his  worst.  The  same  may  be 
said,  of  Mr.  McLaughlin,  who  is  entirely  too 
boisterous  in  his  struggle  to  rivet  tho  attention 
of  the  audience.  Mr.  .MacColliu  was  al- 
most the  only  one  that  Dad  an  under- 
standing of  Gilbert’s  intentions.  In  his 
patter  song  volubility  triumphed  over  distinct 
enunciation.  Mr.  Wilson’s  Sergeant  was  dry, 
without  the  cily  humor  that  should  ooze  through  ■ 
th"  (iehghtml  line*. 

The  chorus  was.  as  in  "Patience,”  a constant 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  nor  is  it  out  of  place  to  here 
allude  to  the  Dersouai  cnarms  of  Gen.  Stanley’s 
daughters  Kate  and  Edith.  Certain  hitches  in 
stage  management  will,  no  doubt,  disappear 
with  repeated  performances.  Many  of  the  I 
numbers  were  sung  twice  last  evening,  and 
•luring  t!  e wait  the  California  Quartet  sang  in  i 
the  lobby. 

Philip  Hale. 


“Circus  weather,  regular  circus  weather,’’ 
you  hear  on  every  side.  But  are  circus  tents 
never  wet,  or  do  they  never  know  a colder 
snn  ? The  phrase,  however,  sticks  in  spite  of 
reason  and  contradiction. 


If  the  rulers  of  the  nations  of  the  globe 
had  actually  been  in  the  parade  with  the  ele- 
phants, the  camels  and  the  other  animals 
they  would  not  have  looked  more  royal  or 
more  at  their  ease  tnan  did  the  mummers 
with  educated  face  and  whiskers — these 
descendants  of  the  arehimfmes  who,  attend- 
ing the  funeral  train,  imitated  the  gesture 
and  manners  of  the  deceased.  And  the 
crowd  gazed  at  the  living  replicas  with  about 
as  much  respect  as  though  the  Emperors  et 
al.  were  present  as  guests  of  the  Mayor  and 
the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  circus  was  regarded 
by  many  excellent  people  as  the  last  stopping  | 
place— a species  of  grand  junction— just  be- 
fore the  cars  reached  that  populous  resort, 
the  Brimstone  Lake.  There  was  a book  then, 
a prime  favorite  in  Sunday  School  libraries,  I 
that  painted  the  desperate  Enormities  and 
Heliogabaiian  dissipation  of  circus  life  in 
scarlet  and  purple,  so  that  tho  approach  of 
the  procession  i ritated  the  youthful  reader 
beyond  endurance. 


It  Is  a pity  that  the  boy  of  30  years  ago 
does  not  see  the  circus  of  to-day  with  the 
same  eyes;  such  comparison  would  be  in-  I 
valuable.  Would  he  choose  for  his  enjoy-  I 
ment  one  ring  or  three  rings?  Would  not 
the  long  remembered  “Hairy  Man  from  I 
Bf  meo”  eclipse  the  glory  of  a whole  I 
“Ethnological  Congress  ?”  And  he  would  | 
be  able  to  settle  definitely  the  question:  Has  ; 
not  the  elephant  deteriorated  within  the  last  j 


30  years?  Somehow  to  the  oldTioj^^ vrmele- 
phant  is  not  now  as  wonderful  a beast,  and 
the  camel  looks  dirtier,  aud  the  drivers 
with  plug  hats  and  box  coats  no 
longer  seem  heroic  beings,  * and  the  j 
band  does  not  play  that  foot-enticing  tune, 

“ Follow,  Oh  Follow  Me!”  But  the  old  boy 
found  himself  last  evening  sauntering  in 
Huntington  Avenue,  and  there  were  many  old 

boys  and  young  boys,  as  well  as  women  of 
! every  age,  hurrying  toward  the  tents,  and  i 
bofore  he  really  knew  where  he  was,  the  old 
' b°y  smelled  the  ancient  familiar  smell  of 
sawdust,  menagerie  and  excited-  humanity, 
and  he  watched  the  wonderful  feats,  and  lie 
listened  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  clowns,  try- 
ing to  recognize  his  former  friend,’  the  Shak- 
sperian  jester,  and  before  he  was  conscious 
of  it  he  had  taken  in  the  whole  show  even  to 
the  drinking  of  lemonade. 

What’s  this?  Adelina  Patti  singing  some- 
thing by  Wagner?  This  confirms  the  report 
that  her  voice  is  fast  going. 

Mr.  Campanari,  late  of  this  town  and  of 
the  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  signed  a con- 
tract with  Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau 
for  three  years’  service  with  them  as  baritone. 
This  is  good  news  to  his  many  friends,  who 
have  long  recognized  his  value  as  an  opera 
singer  of  skill,  temperament  and  taste. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Paul 
Bouiget  visited  Boston  and  met  so  many  wom- 
en who  liked  his  books  and  assured  him 
of  their  literary  passion,  he  was  regarded  as  j 
a lion  of  extraordinary  mane  and  with  a 
miraculous  kink  in  his  tail.  ITe  was  pur-  j 
sued  by  interviewers  and  kodak-bearers,  and 
in  many  ways  he  had  reason  to  appreciate 
the  lively  curiosity  of  Bostonians.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  him  by  a cool  English- 
man is,  therefore,  not  without  interest.  It  j 
was  written  apropos  of  Bourget’s  election  to 
the  Academy; 

“But  from  the  first  academies  have  chosen  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  rewarders  of  moral  vir-  j 
tue,  and  iu  no  sense  as  guardians  of  the  fine  arts. 
Bourget  had  to  be  elected  some  time  or  other: 
and  without  a doubt  the  women  of  the  French 
middle  class  will  like  to  think  that  a gentleman 
who  can  write  in  so  gentleman’s-gentlemanlike 
a way  to  tnem  of  their  whims  and  fashions, 
their  fancies  and  their  frills,  aud  quite  dis- 
creetly about  the  flounces  and  psychology  of 
’the  other  person’  is  entitled  to  sit  in  an  arm 
chair.  We  in  England  find  him  long— so  very 
long,  and  duller  than  words  can  express. 

* * * Unless  animated  by  conversation  his 
blue  eves  give  an  impression  of  fatigue,  not  to 
say  dulness.  There  is  nothing  imposing  in  his 
stature  or  bearing.  One  would  not,  in  short, 
recognize  him  at  the  first  glance  as  a man  of 
genius.  Spoilt  and  fftew  by  the  great  ladies  of 
fashionable  society,  he  is  apt  to  give  himself 
airs— not  of  the  bumptious  and  offensive  sort, 
familiar  enough  in  many  literary  lions,  hut 
tingea  with  a querulous  and  almost  peevish 
conceit.” 
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Why  this  laughter  over  Bichard  Croker’s 
visit  to  the  “ancestral  home”  and  search  of 
material  to  “substantiate  the  family 
claims?”  He  will  undoubtedly,  like  the 
Major  General  in  the  “Pirates of  Penzance,” 
find  ancestors,  and  they  will  easily  become 
his  by  purchase. 


Harper’s  Magazine  tells  a palpitating 
world  why  certain  people  are  so  justly  proud 
of  authenticated  birth  in  Philadelphia. 
Other  villages  enjoy  this  peculiar  honor,  as 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  Never- 
theless, the  isons  and  the  daughters  of  less 
distinguished  towns  have  occasionally  over- 
come the  gloom,  if  not  the  disgrace,  of  such 
birthdom.  and  lived  comfortably  and  credi- 
tably in  New  York,  Baltimore  or  Boston. 

Mr.  Eitienne  Postel,  late  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, is  apparently  a fencing-master  of  the 
good  old  romantic  school.  lie  has  crowned 
his  work  by  bringing  the  students  to  a high 
stage  of  proficiency  by  running  away  with  a 
young  and  pretty  girl.  Nothing  foils  him. 

Horoscopes  often  fit  in  with  the  weather, 
as  when  oracular  advice  “Defer  everything” 
is  proclaimed  on  a broiling  day. 

These  stories  about  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
have  an  old-fashioned  ring.  For  many  years 
it  was  unnatural  for  a Sultan  to  die  a natural 
death. 


It  Is  a good  thing  to  veil  the  thermometer 
in  hot  weather,  and  it  is  better  still  not  to 
own  one.  If  the  mercury  is  below  the  fever- 
ish pitch  of  the  spectator,  he  is  disappointed, 
and  depression  attacks  him.  If  the  mercury 
is  higher  than  his  expectation,  his  blood 
boils  sympathetically. 

The  Worcester  Spy,  with  notes  of  exclama- 
tion and  other  symptoms  of  hysteria,  takes 
exception  to  a paragraph  that  appeared  in 
this  column,  and  proclaims  the  “everlasting- 
obligation”  conferred  upon  Americans  by 
the  “author  cf  Locksley  Hal!.”  The  in- 
stance is  unfortunate,  for  Tennyson  in  his 
later  poem  on  T ocksloy  Hall  repudiated  the 
bold  deinoera*  statements  of  the  earlier, 
and  uttered  ii  ssiniistic  wail  against  the 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people. 


After  reading  certain  popular  novels  of  the 
day  a man  should  not  be  consistent;  he 
should  change  his  mind  occasionally,  in  the 
interests  of  cleanliness. 
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So  Jack  Masoii  and  Marion  Manola  are  to 
try  it  again.  “ Patience,”  or  “Ruddygore  ” 
would  be  an  appropriate  choice  for  the 
opening  night,  so  far  as  a title  is  concerned. 

The  Raconteur  in  the  Musical  Courier  sug- 
gests that  the  “Living  Pictures”  might  be 
better  entitled  “ Hips  that  pass  in  the  Night.” 

Dr.  Newell  allows  that  he  has  seen  the 
time  when  one  and  two  mado  four. 


The  “Cigar  Snatcher”  of  Orange  and 
Delaware  counties,  N.  Y.,  Who  pulls  pipes 
and  cigars  from  the  mouths  of  men  as  they 
pass— in  the  night  or  in  the  day,  and  excuses 
his  rudeness  by  the  remark,  “God  made 
pure  air,”  is  not  the  first  in  his  peculiar 
calling.  Joe  Howard  has  bpen  seen  to 
operate  in  a similar  fashion  on  cigarette 
smokers  and  public  chewers  of  wooden 
toothpicks.  To  be  sure,  he  says  nothing 
about  “pure  air”  to  the  latter  and  shame- 
less offenders;  he  merely  remarks  “ Don’t 
do  that,”  and  then  removes  the  weapon. 

Some  claim  that  the  late  Edmund  Yates 
was  the  chief  pioneer  in  “society  journal- 
ism,” but  newspapers  published  “ society 
notes  ” long  before  Yates  saw  the  light. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago  to-day 
the  Daily  Post  of  London  published  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph ; “ Whereas,  there  has 
been  a scandalous  paper  cried  about  the 
streets,  under  the  title  of  ‘ A Popp  upon 
Pope,’  insinuating  that  I was  whipped  in 
Ham-walks,  on  Thursday  last;  This  is  to 
give  notice  that  I did  not  stir  out  of  my 
house  at  Twickenham,  and  that  the  same  is 
a malicious  and  ill-grounded  report;”  and 
this  paragraph  is  signed  Alexander  Pope. 
Plere  are  all  the  constituent  elements  of  a 
first-class  modern  “happening”  and  conse- 
quent report. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  “ Death  in  the 
home,”  and,  of  course,  it  is  found  among  the 
“refinements  ” of  civilization.  Beware  of  the 
tissue-paper  lamp  shade!  It  is  often  colored 
with  inflammable  chromate  of  lead.  It  may 
set  itself  on  fire,  spontaneously  as  it  were,  in 
the  day  time.  Yellow  and  pale  green  are 
particularly  baleful  colors.  Yet  any  house- 
wife can  easily  test  her  lamp  shade.  If  she 
puts  a match  to  it  and  then  cannot  blow  out 
the  flame,  it  is  dangerous.  Even  if  a “sani- 
tary” shade  should  thus  he  destroyed  by 
aceident,  art  would  not  suffer  seriously. 

• Yes,  modern  science  is  wonderful,  out  of 
all  whooping.  Chrysippus,  who  discovered 
that  by  pronouncing  hourly  the  words  of  the 
Egyptian  trinity,  Amon-Mouth-Khons,  a man 
could  traverse  the  Libyan  desert  without 
thirst,  would  cut  a sorry  figure  in  these  days, 
although  the  Athenians  raised  a statue  to 
him,  “ because  he  knew  everything.”  Here's 
an  Englishman  who  uses  a battery  of  ripe 
melons  to  ring  an  electric  bell,  and  now  he 
has  found  out  a cure  for  toothache.  Microbes 
cause  all  fleshy  ills;  therefore  microbes  incite 
toothache.  Ozone  kills  microbes;  therefore 
ozone  will  cure  toothache.  All  the  sufferer 
needs,  then,  is  an  apparatus  for  producing 
ozone,  an  oxygen  reservoir,  and  when  the 
tooth  aches,  lie  passes  a ‘current  of  ozone  and 
oxygen  mixed.  And  so  every  man  will  soon 
be  his  own  dentist. 


There  is  talk  again  about  “the  original 
shortcake,”  and  many  are  the  recipes  given. 
The  original  and  delicious  shortcake  is  al- 
ways the  one  eaten  in  boyhood.  It  is  in  the 
same  class  with  the  “ old-fashioned  ” dougli- 
nutand  “mother’s  squash  pie.”  Alas!  that 
the  honest  appetite  of  boyhood  goes,  “like- 
our  youth,  too  soon.” 

It  was  reserved  lor  a German  naturalist,  a 
deep  thinker,  to  find  out  why  certain  vegeta- 
bles are  apt  to  disturb  the  inner  economy 
and  mental  serenity  of  man.  Dr.  Pfeffer 
declares  that  plants  arc  “irritable.”  The 
sensitive  mimosa  curls  up  when  touched. 
And  tlie  cabbage,  the  cauliflower,  the  water- 
melon, the  radish,  the  cucumber  are  just  as 
sensitive,  and  they  endeavor  to  curl  up  when 
taken  into  the  human  body.  The  learned 
Dr.  Pfeffer  says  that  in  these  forms  of  reac- 
tion “a  phenomenon  of  trigger  action  is  dis- 
tinctly perceptible.”  Hence,  no  doubt,  the 
shooting  pains. 

At  the  meeting  of  doctors  here  a paper  was 
read  on  the  “technique”  of  vaccination.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  tech- 
nique compares  with  Paderewski's. 

There  is  a bureau  in  the  Union  Depot  for 
the  distribution  of  intelligence.  There  are 
men  employed  as  distributors  of  intelligence, 
and  they  have  a nice  new  uniform  to  aid* 
them  in  the  distribution.  Now,  if  these  dis- 
tributors were  provided  liberally  with  as- 
sorted intelligence  concerning  the  move- 
ments .of  trains,  etc.,  the  bureau  would  be 
rjf  real  advantage  to  the  traveling  public. 


Puccini's  “Million,”  an  opera  that  pro- 
votes tlie  attention  of  Europe,  has  been  sung 
six  times  in  Rio  do  Janeiro,  six  times  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres  aud  six  times  in  Montevideo.  And 
who  knows  anything  about  the  opera  here 
in  Boston,  a city  so  musical  that  two  per- 
formances of  “The  Messiah”  aro  given 
yearly  ? 
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. Sojpe  are  asking  why  Mr.  John  Gilliat  gave 
J the  title,  “An  Unspeakable  Siren,”  to  bis 
cheap  and  nasty  novel;  as  thougn  a title 
necessarily  had  anything  to  do  with  the  con- 
■ i tents  of  a tale  or  essay.  Why  did  Montaigne, 
lor  instance,  head  a famous  essay 
‘Coaches?”  Some  still  approve  of  the 
, Jane  Austen  trick  in  titles,  as  “ Pride  and 
' Predjudice,”  “ Sense  and  Sensibility.”  The 
trick  is  not  a diffloult  one.  These  titles  In 
I respectful  imitation  are  now  given  gratui- 
tously to  any  writer  of  the  old  school: 
“Colio  and  Bucolic”  ^excellent  for  a suni- 
I mer  novel),  " Seen  and  Obscene  ” (witli  a 
) dedication  to  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock).  And 
often  tlie  title  is  the  main  thing. 


This  is  thefestival  of  St.  Vitus,  a saint  who 
is  held  chiefly  in  remembrance  to-day  by  the 
sorely  afflicted;  the  most  prosaic  mothers 
ljear  his  name  with  superstitious  awe.  And 
I why  is  the  memory  of  the  martyr  associated 
with  a -terrible ’disease?  A legend  of  the ' 
14th  century  tells  that  when  in  303  the 
Sicilian  youth  bent  his  neck  to  the  sword 
: he  prayed  that  he  might  protect  from  the 
Dancing  Mania  all  those  who  should  solemn- 
ize tlie  day  of  Iris  conunep'oration  and  fast 
j upon  its  eve;  and  thereupon  a voice  from 
heaven  was  heard,  saving,  “ Vitus,  thy 
prayer  is  accepted.”  Truly  a prophetic 
prayer,  for  the  mania  did  not  break  out 
before  the  Middle  Ages. 


Would  you  learn  of  the  physical  and  men- 
tal horrors  of  this  plague,  of  the  grotesque 
and  demoniacal  causes  alleged,  of  the  scenes 
.of  debauchery  that  accompanied  tlie  mad 
leaps  i and  twitchings  and  contortions?  j 
Read  J.  F.  C.  Hecker’s  “The  Dancing  Mania 
of  the  Middle  Ages.”  The  wildest  delusions 
of  to-day  concerning  silver,  the  tariff,  or  the 
“ preciousness  ” of  the  latest  English  poets, 
will  seem  mature  judgments  of  examiners  of 
indisputable  facts. 


There  js  an  old  superstition  that  if  it  rains 
on  St.  Vitus’s  day  it  will  rain  for  the  forty 
following  days. 

that 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  declares  

“the  day  has  gone  by  when  the  world  has 
much  for  the  sickly  and  feeble.”  And  she 
adds,  “they  are  the  drag  of  society  to-day 
and  are  a millstone  about  the  neck  of  steady 
progress.”  It  was  in  consequence  of  such 
reasoning  that  many  ancient  people  indulged 
in  the  practice  of  killing  all  sickly  and  feeble 
children,  sometimes  by  throwing  the  little 
millstones  into  thg  sea. 


Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  will  have  little  sym- 
pathy in  his  pecuniary  troubles,  for  his  ag- 
gressive mental  irritation  provoked  those 
who  in  earlier  years  pardoned  tlie  cutaneous 
irritation  that  distinguished  him  when  he 
first  saw  London  lights. 


Mr.  Helme  gives  gratifying  information 
about  life  in  tlie  North  End.  “ In  the  whole 
course  of  his  experience  ” there  he  had  seen 
only  three  Italians  drunk.  -Now,  without 
casting  any  slur  on  the  many  thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious citizens  of  that  district,  one  may 
say  reasonably  that  Mr.  Helme  has  never  ob- 
served life  in  the  drinking  houses  there  or 
that  he  suffers  possibly  from  asthenopia. 


Melodramatic  details  are  given  concerning 
the.  affray  in  tlie  North  End.  La  Donna 
stood  over  Amante  and  “muttered,  ‘Die, 
dog.’  ’’  The  only  dramatic  solecism  was  that 
la  Donna,  in  his  excitement,  shot  Mr.  Spera 
by  mistake.  On  the  stage  the-'aim  is  unerr- 
ing and  the  victim  is  so  sure  of  this  fact  that 
he  often  flops  before  the  gun  goes  off. 


Mr.  Thomas  Riley  is  quoted  as  saying,  “ It 
is  almost  absurd  to  have  Judges  appointed 
for  life.  It  is  against  tjie  spirit  of  our  age 
and  country,  and  may  prove  dangerous  to 
the  people.”  Surely  Mr.  Riley  would  not 
have  our  Judges  elected  by  popular  vote,  as 
in  New  York  and  certain  other  States.  Let 
him  read  at  his  leisure  and  with  careful  re- 
flection the  remarks  on  the  independence  of 
the  Judge,  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Lieber’s 
“Civil  Liberty.” 


Matthew  Arnold  said  that  “ We  are  what 
we  have  been.”  An  English  journal  cor- 
rects the  phrase,  so  that  it  reads  “We  are 
what  we  have  eaten,”  and  it  then  adds,  “ Do 
we  not  all  know  women  who  consist  of  a 
number  of  halves  of  ill-boiled  eggs,  taken 
with  a little  dry  toast;  of  innumerable  bath 
buns  swallowed  hastily  witl^itfaiirerent 
claret;  of  countless  pretences  abating  a poor 
dinner;  and  of  ices  like  thej^d  of  the  sea 
for  multitude?” 


J 


_ - PV 


THIS  IDEAL  DIRECTOKY. 


by  profession  a plumber,  should  appear  in  J 
the  directory  with  the  following  explanatory  j 
note:  "Descended,  through  his  mother, 

from  Dermot  Macmorrogh,  King  of  Lein- 
ster. A coming  man ; he  has  devoted 
heelers,  and  a strong  pull  at  the  City 

Hall.  ’ As  his  family  affairs  and  con- 

nections are  at  present  of  subsidiary  j 
interest,  this  note  would  suffice.  But  in  the  ! 
case  of  Mr.  Cabot  Clarendon,  or  Mr.  Beacon  ! 
Waterside,  more  would  be  expected.  As  j 
their  names  are  familiar  in  the  community 
there  is  no  need  of  digressions 

on  their  pedigrees  ; but  it  would 

be  of  advantage  to  the  younger 

generation  if  the  incomes  of  tlie  said 
gentlemen  were  stated  correctly,  with  the 
age  of  marriageable  daughters  and  the  num- 
ber of  sons;  item,  whether  there  is  insanity 
in  the  family;  item,  whether  the  property  is 
real  or  personal ; and  any  other  items  tlie 
knowledge  of  which  would  prevent  post-nup- 
tial disappointment.  It  would  be  well  that  all 
items  of  genuine  interest  were  noted  ac- 
curately. Here  is  a working  model:  “Smith, 
John.  No.  41,144  Beacon  Street.  Age  40. 
Brunette.  Democrat.  Not  connected  with 
any  church.  Boots  and  shoes.  Manners 
easy  Unmarried.  Lineal  descendant  of 
Capt.  John.  $10,000  a year.  For  license.” 
Consider  the  advantages  of  such  a direc- 
ry.\  MQtllers  could  at  once  judge  of  the 
eligibility  of  a young  man.  Political  managers 
would  not  waste  circulars  before  an  election. 
There  would  be  no  need  of  asking 
awkward  questions  in  a roundabout 
way.  There  would  be  the  public  frankness 
that  characterizes  tlie  dwellers  in  tiie  Palace 
of  Truth.  The  society  columns  of  tlie  news- 
papers already  give  full  information  of  the 
movements  of  people,  where  they  go,  or  why 
they  do  not  go,  with  whom  they*  dine, 
with  whom  they  ; drink  tea.  Add  to 
these  sources  of  information  the  ideal  direc- 
tory, and  curiosity,  a bane  of  civilization, 
would  die  at  once.  Tlife  objection  may 
be  made  that  such  a volume  would 
be  expensive  and  bulky.  Its  bulk 
need  not/  je  extraordinary,  and  the 
city  shonk  Suy  a number  for  public  use. 
These  c/  , could  be  kept,  chained,  in  pub- 
lic squat;*,  or  Where  peopie  gather  in  hope 
of  catc.ung  a meteoric  street  car. 


Phyfe  is  the  compiler  of  a book  en- 
titled^000  Words  Often  Mispronounced’’ 

,,n-oye  C0U/d  Write  with  mnre  authority 
n One  word  sometimes  misspelled.” 


Shkotzim  ” seems  to  have  made  as  much 

when  tli  aS  h-id  the  Word  “hypothennse  ” 
when  the  philosopher  hurled  it  at  a raging 

,Anc*  vv*lat  is  the  real  meaning  of 
fenkotzinV  anywa}r? 


, 'Ihemteiiigent  foreigner  who  learns  Eng- 

I sorelv  th«eaHIng,neWSpnpers  was  Perplexed’ 
sorely  the  other  day  when  he  came  across  i ' 

ZoTtf1  °"rTtemporary  that<goes°only 

j fie : rich.  It  appears  that  one  of  the 

Son  f h ba-H  ganie  was  raiik  exhi- 

oition  of  chewing  n.  , 


Fortunately  for  the  stability  of  social  in- 
stitutions the  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a city  does  not  question  the  logitl- 
malc  existence  of  n class  known  as  the- 
“upper  ten,”  tlie  “upper  circle”  or 
the  “four  hundred.”  It  may  quostion 
the  right  of  certain  members  to 
their  claim;  and  tho  questioners  would 
under  rigid  cross-examination  admit  that 
their  names  should  bo  found  In  the  muster 
roll  in  the  place  of  the  Impostors.  Undoubt- 
edly they  are  to  be  justified  in  question  and 
in  claim,  for  aro  wo  not  all  members  of  a 
democracy,  believers  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  fortune  should  not  af- 
fect the  social  standing  of  man  or  woman  ? ! 

For  the  use  of  tho  distinguished  class  there 
are  select  directories  which  contain  only  the  . 
names  of  people  that  are  “knowable”  or 
“possible.”  as  the  euphemistic  phrase  goes. 

In  such  a directory  there  is  safety,  there  is 
I nothing  repellent,  nothing  to  bring  a blush 
to  the  cheek  of  the  sensitive.  Common 
names  have  been  “hyphenated”  until  they  are 
thoroughly  anglicized,  and  every  manjack 
in  the  volume  has  “Mr.”  before  his  full 
address.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  and 
yet  how  incomplete,  how  inadequate  is  such 
a directory.  There  is  a yearly  social  rise  ; the 
favoring  flood  aids  valiant  swimmers  in  their 
struggles  to  reach  the  shore.  The  fact  that 
tlie  names  of  the  new-comers  were  not  in 
he  social  directory  of  the  year  before  galls 
tlie  bearers  of  them,  and  they  are  subjected 
lor  a time  to  unnecessary  humilia- 

I tion-  TI>en,  only  the  name  and 

tlie  street  number  are  recorded;  and  what 
idea  does  such  a directory  give  of  the  real 
consequence  of  the  men  and  women  enrolled 
therein  ? 

The  basis  of  tlie  ideal  directory  should  be 
the  city  directory  of  daily  use,  less  its  adver- 
tisements, lists  of  streets,  benevolent  socie- 
ties and  other  distracting  and  impertinent 
detail.  No  name,  however  humble,  should 
be  omitted,  for  there  is  no  predicting  sparply  1 
of  the  future.  Thus,  Mr.  Felix  O’Mulligan,  , 


Wo  have  all  admired  the  gallantry  of  the 
Lancers  ns  displayed  In  their  daring  charges 
hero  and  in  the  neighborhood,  but  not  until 
Oen.  Chnmplin  spoke  was  the  overwhelming 
value  of  sit  eh  soldiery  clearly  shown.  %i  Whv 
does  peace  reign  in  Massachusetts?”  asked 
t r)e  G«norn).  A ready  answer  would  have 
been.  Because  there  is  no  war.”  . But  the 
j General  looked  deeper  into  the  problem.  “It 
is  because,"  said  he,  “ there  are  fiooo  men  of 
whom  you  are  a part,  who  guarantee  her 
peace.  ’ When  we  wake  up  in  the  night  let 
us  remember  the  Lancers  are  here,  and  we 
may  sleep  in  security.  Were  it  not  for  drills 
and  uniforms  and  encampments  Rhode 
Island  would  declare  war  within  24  hours 

i and  Vermont  farmers  would  hasten  to  plun- 
der the  palaces  in  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Boston  would  expire  in  a convulsion  of  blood 
and  flame.  The  owls  would  dwell  here 
satyrs  would  dance  here,  and  tlie  wild  beasts 

houses  13landS  "ould  cry  in  our  desolate 


The  gentle  “Listener”  is  right  in  protest- 
ing against  the  use  of  the  word  “ team  ” as 
a synonym  of  “wagon.”  And  yet  in  popular 
town  speech  the  word  team  is  no  longer  ap- 
plied solely  to  tlie  animals  that  draw  the 
wagon.  In  the  old  dictionary  of  John  Ash 
a dictionary  that  contains  many  singular  and 
obsolete  words,  team  is  derived  from  tlie 
baxon  tynie,”  a yoke,  and  is  defined  as  a 
number  of  horses  or  oxen  drawing  at  the 
same  carnage  or  plough.  The  compiler  of 
that  fascinating  book,  “Tlie  Dialect  of 
Craven,  suggests  that  as  team  was  also  a 
strong  iron  chain,  the  junction  of  horses  by 

team  Tf  H,ght  have  given  U the  name- of 
derivations  eSeareb°th  pr°babIy  ‘ancif  ul 


Is  “team ful  ” jn  the  sense  of  full  to  the 

wheren°th  USedJ>  I)oes  “ teamer  ” mean  any- 
where this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to-day  “a 

knaow  bVe  llorses?”  0r  ^ any  wagoner 
known  now  as  a teamer-man?  Instead  of 
coining  new  words  would  it  not  be  well  first 
to  bring  back  to  life  sturdy  and  expressive 
words  of  old  English  use? 


The  class  of  1876  at  Harvard  graduated 
with  a roll  of  162.  The  statistics  of  marriage 
and  parentage  have  just  been  published 
Lighty-six  are  fathers.  Twenty-one  have 
each  l child,  32  have  2 children,  20  have  3,  9 

baVe  4’ 1 bas  5>  1 h!ls  6 and  1 has  7;  86  have 
AI5,  and  the  average  is  about  2.4  to  each  man 
Now,  would  the  one  with  7 or  the  21  with  l 
prefer  the  statistical  average  to  the  natural 

parentage.0'1 ' ^ * 9 Pecu,tar  P10blem 


The  lovers  of  pleasure  are  too  often  forget- 
| fill  of  those  that  pipe  to  them  that  they  may 
dance.  Musicians  are  seldom  frugal,  and  in 
many  instances  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
lay  up  money  against  the  days  when  their 
hands  are  stiff  and  their  ears  are  dull.  Even 
the  most  popular  are  but  the  favorites  of 
a day;  just  as  the  prancing  and  snorting 
horse  becomes  tiresome  to  the  owner 
and  is  finally  found  in  cart  or  brickj  ard 
Let  those  who  are  rich  aud  fond  of  music  re- 
member then  the  existence  of  the  Oliver 
Ditson  Society  for  tlie  Help  of  Poor  and 
Needy  Musicians.  Mr.  B.  JP.  Lang  is  the' 

iTrer  ldeThenf  ^ H‘  1)118011  is  tl,e  Treas- 
urer. l ie  fund  has  aided  greatly  with 

money  a larger  number  of  poor  and  needy 
musicians  during  the  past  year  than  in  any 
previous  year.  3 


President  Eliot’s  eulogy  of  the  country  doc- 

wmfBr™6!  t0  be  PUt  in  tbe  8ame  envelope 
with  Brougham  s praise  of  the  schoolmaster. 

And  who  can  forget,  if  he  has  ever  read  it 
the  novel  by  Balzac  that  is  an  enduring  mon’ 
oment  to  the  physician  who  in  rural  dis' 

iS  the  hfe‘lo,lg  friun(l  of  families,  the 
faithful  repository  of  secrets,  a very  guide 
and  counseler.  B 


) l ' 


IN  AN  INN. 


4 v 


The  Random  Reflections  of 
One  Sitting  at  Table, 


Concerning  the  Alleged  Passing 

i 

of  Gilbertian  Operetta. 


A Hurried  Glance  at  Mr,  John 
Gilliat’s  Volume  of  Lush. 


Three  operettas  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have 
been  neard  lately  in  Boston;  one  was  new,  two 
wero  old. 

the  music  of  the  ‘‘Pirates  of  Penzance’’ 
and  Patience  ” still  pleases  an  atm-^nce.  Are 


Gilbert’s  lyrics  and  dialogue  si 
amuse?  i.  , 

It  )is  jtasyf' to  say  that  if  Uilb 


ent  to 


humor  do  not  amuse  an  audience,  the  audience  | 
is  soddenwitted.  >ucli  a reproach  is  a lnzv 
wrv'.y  to  a fact,  aud  the  fact  is  thta:  the  linos  of 
"Ttio  Pirates  ’’  and  "Patience”  are  not 
loaded  surelv  this  stiinmer  with  comic  shot  that 
brings  down  ctcltinnatory  same.  The  moment 
that  there  is  any  clowning  on  the  stase,  there 
is  homeric  lausrhter  iu  the  audience.  And  yet 
the  whole  scheme  of  Uilbortiun  operetta 
is  a protest  against  clowning.  When 
these  two  operettas  were  lirst  heard  in 
the  L'uited  States,  they  delithted  thou- 
sands and  they  were  comparatively  without 
, horseplay,  introduced  by  anxious  comedians. 

| When  "Utopia"  was  given  here,  the  best 
lines  went  over  the  heads  of  the  hear- 
1 ers,  but  the  silly  antios  of  two  horse- 
collar  jesters  were  cheered  uproariously; 

| strong  men  beat  their  sides  and  mopped  their 
| foreheads.  Now  to  simply  say  that  the 
audience  of  Boston  to-day  is  stupid  and  cannot 
; aopreoiate  wit  or  humor  is  merely  shifting  a 
I burden  of  proof : and  it  is  so  easy,  when  one  is 

in  doubt,  to  blame  th»  audience. 

V* 

• V 

" The  Pirates  of  Penzance  ” is  about  14  years 
old:  ■•Patience"  is  younger  by  a year.  Now  14 
j years  is  a very  respectable  age  for  an  operetta. 

I 1 he  hearer  of  20  an  l the  hearer  of  34  are  differ- 
( ent  persons,  although  the  name  may  bo  the 
! same  aud  the  facial  features  and  expression 
may  admit  ol  easy  recognition. 

What  kind  of  operetta,  or  rather  oomic-ODera. 

! was  knowu  here  in  America  when  these  works 
1 of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  shown  in  their  in- 
lancy?  French  and  English  companies  had  ap- 
peared in  operettas  by  Offenbach.  Lecocq, 

1 Plan.iU'^te.  and  works  bv  Suprn?  and  Strauss 
were  known.  In  the  French  companies  there 
was  little  or  no  clowning  even  in  the  height  of 
j the  merriment,  aud  the  author  was  respected. 
In  the  Oates  company  there  were  no  purely 
acrobatic  comedians. 

In  this  country  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operettas  were  as  a rule  first  made  popular  by 
companies  recruitod  in  the  main  from  church 
choirs.  A few  comedians  came  over  from 
England.  but  thev  had  been  trained 
in  the  peculiar  Gilpertian  school. 
Who  can  ever  forget  the  unctuousness  of  Surge. 
Edward  as  plaved  bygone  of  d’Oyley  Carte's 
men.  His  name  was  Cotton,  was  it  not  ? Or 
| who  can  forget  the  Bunthome  of  Gaston,  so 
intense  »Dd  yet  so  artistically  controlled,  or  the 
more  grotesque,  but  still  subtle,  performance  of 
the  part  by  Seymour?  % 

Tne  chief  anxiety  of  the  church  choir  singers 


was  to  sing  well  their  respective  parts.  There 


were  exceptions  in  the  usual  stiffness  of  dra-  » 
matic  action,  as  Miss  Piiillipps;  but  the 
singers  wore  generally  content  if  they 

.spoke  their  lines  distinctly.  As  the 

mast,  of  them  were  without  wild 
dramatic  ambition,  Gilbert  perhaps  gained 

— tueveby;  for  the  audience  heard  his  lines,  an 
as  he  wrote  them.  In  bis  librettos  the  actios 
and  the  situation  are  little;  the  unvarnishev 
text  is  everything.  And  in  the  earlier  day' 
oven  Mr.  Barnabee  made  no  claim  to  riva. 
Coqueliu.  By  singing  "The  Cork  Leg  ” he  haC  \ 
secured  a laurel  wreath  of  peculiar  brand,  and  ; 
he  felt  that  he  could  afford  to  give  the  author  a j 
chance. 

* 

Then  arose  a species  of  actor  known  as  the 
"eccentric  vocal  comedian;”  he  was  called 
Hopper,  or  Digby  Bell,  or  Wilson,  or  Dlxey. 
Take  Mr.  Dixey,  for  instance,  as 
Bunthome.  At  times  he  was  un- 
deniably funny,  but  his  action  wai 

never  so  wildly  funny  as  was  his  mistaken  con- 
ceotion  of  his  part:  and  when  be  would  wreatha  j 
his  lithe  and  inimitable  legs,  and  design  with  j 
his  twinkling  feet  strange  and  burlesque  steps.  | 
enthusiasm  struck  rberoof.  Mr.  Dixey  eclipsed 
totally  Mr.  Gilbert. 

To  the  attraction  of  such  a comedian  were 
soon  added  large  girls,  conspicuous  by  apparent 
absence  of  underclothing,  by  bodices  of  the 
pneumonia  pattern,  and  by  whatare  technically 
known  as  shapes.  Their  apparition  was  accom- 
panied  by  a profuse  use  of  the  lime  light. 

And  lo.  tho  Muse  of  operetta  was  a rouged 
and  brazen  hussy  rejoicing  in  fleshly  display; 
her  breath  was  hot  with  fever  and  with  drink; 
her  voice  was  broken  with  hiccoughs,  and  sho 
wooed  with  Delladonna  eyes ; her  gestures  were 
a wriggle  and  a kick.  Clowns  danced  around 
her  a satyr  dance.  " Wine-ononers”  besieged 
the  stage  door. 

And  then  arose  tho  gag  in  its  might 

And.  pray  .what  were  the  consequences  of  the 
new  and  improved  operetta,  tfie  "operetta  up 
to  date?  ” The  singing  becajne  of  little  im- 
portance. The  action  simply  revolved 
about  the  clown.  The  lines  served 
merely  to  relieve  the  jaded  invention 
of  the  gag-coiner.  The  chorus  was 
chosen  with  the  particular  intention  of  arous- 
ing the  interest  of  old  gentlemen  of  sporting 
proclivities  and  the  liquorish  young  that  had 
i just  learned  tho  use  of  the  razor, 
j The  manager  said — he  still  says — "That  is 
I what  the  people  want/’  and,  sure  enough,  that  is 
what  many  want  to-day.  They  want  it  because 
ihe  manager*  have  led  them  to  think  it  the 
I proper  and  legitimate  thing. 

So  when  an  audience  now  hears  one  of 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas,  it  finds  it 
grey.  Not  having  been  accustomed  of  late  tc 
I keen  enjoyment  of  a witty  text,  it  is  di*ao- 
1 pointed  if  the  comedians  do  not  " do  something.” 
Thus,  in  the  performance  of  "Patience"  at  the 
Tremont,  Miss  Davis,  as  Lady  .Jane,  provoked 
the  first  hearty  applause  by  jumping  over  a 
stump,  by  displaying  a remarkable  petticoat, 
by  dolog  many  things  that  Lady  Jane,  me 
woman  imagined  bv  Gilbert.  would 
never  have  done.  Thus  the  verses  of  a 
topical  nature,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
I stale  and  stuoid  verses — I believe  they  treated 


of  the  stioet-oar  problem— (fitused  more  merri- 
ment than  any  of  Gilbert’s  humorous  lyrics  or 
bis  dialogue.  Thus  the  liberties  taken  with  the 
audience  by  Miss  Freganza,  liberties  that  would 
have  been  sternlv  robuked  by  Gilbert  or  the 
stage  manager  under  lus  control,  seemed  en- 
trancing to  many  who  watohed  eagerly  her  itv 
congruous  sportiveness. 

* 

« * 

The  librettos  of  Gilbert— the  Gilbert  of  the 
enrlier  operettas— are  not  stale.  It  is  true  that 
wit  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  them,  1 

and  not  situation ; but  the  wit  is.  as  a 
rule,  profoundly  human;  and  the  follies  , 
and  the  foibles  of  humanity  are  al-  1 

ways  interesting.  Nor  is  the  audience 
of  , to-day  more  radicall*«*tupld  than  it  was  J 
when  It  listened  eagerly  and  apprecialiveli 
to  every  quip  and  ali^fhe  logical  do 
ductions  from  a delightfully  absurd  para- 
dox. The  audience,  however,  is  suffer- 

ing from  a debauch.  Familiarity  with 
acrobatic  and  fleshly  comic  opera  has  almost 
convinced  it  that  "there  is  no  other  light  and 
pleasing  form  of  musical — dramatic  entertain-  I 
ment.  That  the  audiences  at  the  Tremont  have 
been  steadily  of  good  size  is  a sign  of  hope  to 
all  that  deplore  the  disrepute  Into  whtch  a good 
thing  has  fallen.  Lot  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have 
at  least  a lair  chance  ; let  other  operettas  by  them 
be  revived,  as  "Trial  by  Jury,"  “Iolanthe”  and 
“The  Mikado.”  If  they  are  given  discreetly, 
and  even  seem  underdone  than  overdone,  many 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  operetta  is  not  nec- 
essarily a simple  compound  of  clowning  and 
shapes. 

* * 

Operotta  will  in  all  probability  be  given  soon 
in  at  least  three  theatres.  There  should  thus 
be  an  opportunity  for  ambitious  and  capable 
singerR  of  this  city  and  the  neighborhood, 
especially  as  it  is  rumored  that  new  works  will 
be  heard.  The  performances  of  the  last  tort- 
night  nave  suffered  from  a lack  of  men  and 
women  who  sing  respectably.  No  one  demands 
in  such  operettas  singers  of  unusual  merit;  but 
they  that  take  part  should  at  least,  be  able  to 
Keep  to  tbe  true  niteb.  The  heroic  style,  on } 
the  other  hand,  is  decidedly  out  of  place,  and  it 
may  hero  be  said  that  Miss  D’Arville  as  Ma- 
bel takes  herself  entirely  too  seriously ; she 
sings  as  loudly,  extravagantly— boisterously  is 
the  better  word— as  any  tragic  queen  contem- 
plating suicide  or  revenge. 


Have  you  read  “An  Unspeakable  Siren?”  If 
you  have  not,  Don’t. 

And  yet  there  are  amusing  things  in  the  hook,| 
although  the  humor  of  Mr.  Gilliat  is  in  these 
instances  unconscious.  Mr.  Tancred  Flemmyn* 
is  a delightful  person,  whether  he  wears  “a 
dinner  coat  of  violet  velvet  and  a pale  purple 
orchid.”  or  smokos  a "gold-tipped  cigar- 
ette whose  aroma  was  as  insidious  as  a 
narcotle—  Elective  and  potent."  as  lie 
reclines  on  a divan  “among  30  cushions 
of  30  vague  yet  uerfectly  distinct 

hues.”  Fit  companion  for  him  is  Mr. 
Percy  Vincent,  who  is  the  proud  possessor  oi 
a gold  cig  irette  case  " frosted  with  diamonds.’ 
Fit  companion,  too,  is  the  nymphomaniac  T 
heroine  with  her  "rosary  of  malechite  heads.’ 
with  her  skinny  neck,  with  a bow  of  lips  tha 
was  "adolescent  and  alluring,”  with  her  rani 
perfume*,  and  with  her  medicine  chest  that  lit 
eluded  digitalis  and  pellets  of  snarteire 
There  are  no  poor  people  in  the  book;  every 
body  has  money  to  spend.  Nor  is  the  boot 
without  real  pretty  writing,  as  when  Mis;1 
Mnzarin— it  might  as  well  be  Mazagran— look! 
across  “the  wind-swept  square”  and  observe! 
that  “a  cold  aniline  zone  slashed  the  west.” 
And  what  a cheap  cad  is  tiiebull-neckedhe.ro 
Philip  Hale. 


ST.  BOTOLPH’S  DAY. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St. 
Botolph,  the  patron  saint  of  the  older  Bos- 
ton, or  Botolph’s  Town  in  Linconsliire,  al- 
though there  are  some  who  would  have  his 
monastery  elsewhere.  We  know  compara- 
tively little  concerning  him  ; that  little  is  not 
accepted  unanimously,  hut  all  is  to  his  good 
repute,  lie  traveled  into  Beigic  Gaul.  On 
his  return  the  generous  King  of  the  South 
Saxons  gave  him  land,  “a  forsaken,  unin- 
habited desert,  where  nothing  but  devills 
aud  goblins  were  thought  to  dwell; 
but  St.  Botolphe  witli  the  virtue 
and  sygne  of  the  holy  crosse  freed 
it  from  the  possession  of  those  hellish  in- 
habitants.” They  say  the  good  Saint  died 
this  day  of  June,  680.  His  relics  were  a 
movable  and  distributed  feast.  To  find 
them  is  a game  of  button-button.  Ely 
claimed  them,  so  did  Thoruey,  and  there  are 
other  places  where  dead,  as  well  as  living,  he 
worked  miracles.  Four  parishes  in  London) 
alone  commemorate  him.  And  some  men 
call  him  the  tutelar  saint  of  mariners. 

It  is  the  fashion  inthe.se  days  to  smile  at 
the  simple,  faith  of  men  and  women  in  a pro- 
tecting saint  who  wrapped  the  welfare  of  his 
town  in  the  robe  of  his  sanctity  and  kept  it 
sweet  and  sound.  It  is  easy  to  say,  as  did 
scornful  Saint  Augustine  concerning  the  j 
Roman  gods,  that  these  saints  “never  re- 
Miected  whether  the  city  were  corrupted, 


find  so  brought  to  destruction,  or  no.’’  It  is 
true  that  towns  fully  equipped  with  saints 
in  good  and  regular  standing  were  sacked  ! 

I and  destroyed  or  that  the  inhabitant^ 
were  eaten  by  , the  Black  Death;  and  yetj 
the  Saints  were  blind  and  deaf  or  impotent.  J 
Grant  that  there  are  grave  objections  to  thel 
working  hypothesis  of  a patron  saint;  yet 
tlie  idea  itself  is  uot  without  beauty,  not 
without  stimulus  to  the  citizens  protected  by 
him. 

The  people  of  this  town  can  claim  justly  a 
share  of  St.  Botolph’s  protection.  In  nam- 
ing the  town  tho  settlers  that  in  1080  remem- 
bered the  old  city  in  Lincolnshire  acquired 
the  good  will  of  the  saint.  If  ills  relics 
worked  benefit  in  different  English  towns, 
his  name  ought  to  bo  powerful  here,  and  in 
these  days  of  swift  communication  any  really 
competent  saint  should  easily  look  after  two 
cities.  To  be  sure,  if  he  listened  attentively 
to  the  alarmists  who  cry  out  against  the 
“ appalling  corruption  ’’  in  our  political  and 
social  life  he  might  look  battle  upon  his  driv- 
ing out  of  the  “devills  and  goblins”  cen- 
turies ago  as  merely  a light,  summer  task. 

1 And  he  might  say  to  those  calling  on  him 
lor  assistance,  ” Where  the  populace  rise  at 
once  against  the  never  ending  audacity  of 
elected  persons,  there  the  f*reat  ciiy  stands.” 
St.  Botolph  has  no  monument  here  except 
in  the  preservation  of  his  memory  in  city 
name  and  in  social  club.  To  the  people  in 
this  oity  lie  is  only  a name.  The  celebration 
of  his  death  day  would  he  without  general 
significance.  To  us  his  is  not  such  a word 
to  conjure  witli  as  are  the  names  of  citizens 
who  lived  and  died  here,  names  not 
found  in  the  hagioiogy  of  any 
church.  And  yet  these  same  men — aye  and 
women  ton — are,  in  the  broadest  sense,  the 
tutelar  saints  of  Boston.  Whatever  they 
thought  and  did  for  the  good  . f the  city  and 
its  people  should  bo  remembered  rovorently. 
Their  civic  devotion,  their  protest  and  action 
against  corruption  in  government  and  dally 
life  should  slinpe  the  walk  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  those  now  living  In  'the  city  thev 
once  loved  and  protected  In  such  saints 
dead  and  living  llos  the  strength  of  a town. 
The  measure  of  a city’s  greatness,  “ of  its 
worth  under  tills  sky  to  God  and  man,  is  not 
the  quantity  of  cotton  it  can  spin,  the  quan- 
tity of  bullion  it  has  released,  hut  the  hero- 
isms it  has  achieved,  of  noble  pieties  aud 
valiant  wisdoms  that  were  in  it — that  still 
are  in  it.” 


The  scene  in  court  when  the  jury  gave  a 
verdict  against  Witnan  might  have  graced  a 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta.  The  foreman 
wept  as  lie  answered  the  clerk.  Everybody 
was  deeply  affected.  And  yet  why  should 
there  have  been  such  sentimental  sympathy 
for  a man  that  forgot  liouor  and  the  law  in 
his  ha9te  to  be  rich  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Pizzi’s 
opera  “ Gabriolla  ” was  first  given  in  Boston. 
It  has  just  been  produced  in  London,  and 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  declares  that  the  com- 
poser is  a “maestrino,”  not  a maestro,  “who 
calls  for  only  a moderate  bulk  of  admira- 
tion.”   

The  Continual  showering  of  titles  and 
orders  on  Europeans  reminds  one  of  Lord 
Melbourne’s  answer  to  some  one  who 
asked  him  why  he  had  never  given  himself 
the  Garter.  “Why  should  I?  I am  the  last 
man  on  earth  I want  to  bribe.” 

Muscle  prevails  over  brains  even  in  the 
universities.  A Law  School  student  at  Yale, 
who  was  dropped,  is  now  reinstated  by  the 
Faculty,  so  that  lie  can  run  against  an  Ox- 
j lord  man  and  thus  maintain  the  glory  of 
j Yale.  

A colonel  of  the  English  army  has  opened 
a school  of  cookery  in  London.  Here  is  an 
example  for  Mr.  McAllister.  His  skill  is 
known,  and  he  would  then  not  find  time  for 
writing  newspaper  articles. 

— V 1 

Honors  are  easy  at  New  London.  If  Yale 
has  a telescope,  Harvard  has  a secret  testing 
machine.  

The  celestial  broiler  of  June  now  prefers 
days  well  done.  It  was  Mr.  Lowell  who 
liked  them  rare. 

“ Died  in  the  wool  ” may  be  the  epitaph  of 
the  Democratic  party. 


mmm 


wisdom  of  people 
known  to  tlfe  crowd  as  barbarians.  At 
Aden,  in  Arabia,  markets  were  kept  In  the 
night,  to  avoid  extremity  of  heat.  In  Ormus, 
“like  cattle  in  a pasture,  people  of  all  sorts 
» lio  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long.” 

■Women  in  our  hot  weather  should  not 
be  tempted  to  use  the  sun  as  a towel.  Let 
them  ponder  tho  fate  of  the  maid  whoso 
story  is  told  by  Amatus  Lusitanus.  She  was 
a currier’s  daughter,  some  thirteen  years  of 
ngo.  She  would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  so  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  to 
make  It  yellow,  but  by  that  means  tarrying 
too  long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head, 
and  made  herself  mad.  This  is  the  sad  story 
of  the’  currier’s  daughter,  as  Englished  by 
Bobert  Burton. 


Nor  need  we  plume  ourselves  as  a nation 
I on  liberality  in  ice.  The  King  of  Persia  had 
the  finest  of  ice  farms.  You  can  read  tho 
story  of  how  it  was  plowed  and  sown  and 
| harvested,  if  you  care  to  look  at  Sir  John 
j Ogilby's  “ Asia.”  There  also  is  to  be  found 
the  tale  of  luxurious  Persian  feasting.  “’They 
lay  pieces  of  ice  in  their  dishes  with  fruit 
and  other  cates,  which  is  very  pleasing  to 
I the  eye,  especially  if  that  which  lies  under 
the  ice  appears  through  it.” 

Herman  Melville’s  “Israel  Potter”  is 
j mighty  entertaining  and  appropriate  Bunker 
Hill  reading,  from  the  chapter  in  which 
Israel  at  tho  fight  aimed  “between  the 
golden  epaulettes,  as,  in  the  wilderness  he 
had  aimed  between  the  branching  antlers,” 
to  the  sad  close  where  the  exile  of  50  years  i3  j 
nearly  run  over  near  Faneuil  Hall  by  ‘‘a  I 
patriotic  triumphal  car  in  the  procession,  fly- 
ing a broidered  banner,  inscribed  with  gilt 
letters : 

Bunker  HUl 
1775 

Glory  to  the  heroes  that  fought. 

Americans  should  learn  at  least  one  lesson 
from  the  English,  and  ihat  is  in  the  Gentle 
Art  of  Kicking.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has 
been  publishing  opinions  as  to  “the  worst 
railway  in  England.”  The  following  letter 
may  be  recommended  to  the  young  of  either 
sex  as  an  admirable  model: 

11  3ir — Tho  South  Eastern  Railway  is  the  very 
worst  railway  in  the  world.  Its  engines  are 
asthmatic;  its  lamps  are  trimmed  by  foolish 
virgins;  its  fares  are  excessive ; its  carriages  lot 

in  the  snow  in  winter  and  are  furnaces  in  sum- 
mer. 

Its  motto  is  unpunctuality ; its  principal  sta- 
tion Is  anproaohed  through  the  neck  of  a bottle. 

It  ruins  the  temper,  destroys  the  digestion,  and 
enables  one  to  realize  the  horrors  of  Dante’s  In- 
ferno. 1 am,  sir,  yours  obediently. 

The  Worm  Who  Turns. 


It  was  Mr.  Oliver  Herford  of  Cosmopolis 
who  replied  tho  other  day  to  a serious- 
minded  person  who  asked  what  he  really 
thought  of  the  New  Testament  doctrines 
concerning  the  use  of  wine:  “It  is  more 

blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 


New  England  has  a very  healthful  climate!— [Morse’s 
Geography,  1736. 


There  was  much  good  sense  and  there  was 
true  patriotism  in  the  speeches  at  the  reunion 
of  the  Faugh  a Ballaghs.  ✓ 

The  crowd  was  insolent,”  when  it  found 
that  trains  on  a certain  railroad  the  18th 
were  not  moving  according  to  appointed  and 
advertised  time.  Perhaps  on  this  particular 
occasion  the  officials  had  a good  excuse;  let 
them  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But 
there  are  many  occasions  when  a crowd  has 
aright  to  be  “insolent;”  when  its  “inso- 
lence” is  righteous  protestation.  Would 
there  were  more  of  It;  for  tlieti  would  the 
traveling  public  have  better  accommodation 
aDd  service. 


How  often  iu  the  heat  of  summer  carriage 
are  business  men  on  morning  city-bound 
trains  compelled  to  stand  for  an  hour,  simply 
because  they  will  do  nothing  except  to  com- 
plain timidly  to  the  conductor  and  the  brake- 
man  who  are  not  in  any  way  at  fault.  The 
officials  of  the  railway,  the  men  that  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  paid-for-aisoom- 
fort,  sit  above  the  railway  and  tile  station, 
ar  in  the  clouds,  like  the  gods  imagined  by 
philosophers  and  poets.  And  what  uo  these 
same  officials  do  ? 

,mU°’ they  ftnd  a wusl«  centred  in  a doleful  Bong 
i <..'m  u*>’  a ^mentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong, 

e ‘l  :11e  ot  meaning,  tlio’  the  words  are  strong; 
Chanted  from  o a Ul-used  raco  of  men." 

The  insolence  of  the  crowd!  Consider 
rather  the  insolence  of  the  railway  and  tile 
vanderbiltian  motto! 

J'8,  }ftufh  at  the  growling  Englishman 
’ "lth  Ins  threat  of  "a  letter  to  the  Times.” 
i , But  the  English  public  is  more  fortunate  in 
traveling  accommodations  of  every  kind 
and  for  this  renson-it  will  not  be  imposed 
upon  or  swindled. 


Tho  deatli  of  Caleb  Foote,  the  veteran  and 
honored  editor,  oalls  to  tho  mind  a story  told 
lu  a Vermont  village  years  ngo,  when  news- 
papers were  perhaps  a greater  power  In  tho 
land,  and  when  the  editorial  expression  of 
political  belief  was  the  talk  at  home  and  at 
‘the  tavern  for  a week.  A villager  went  to 
the  Postmaster  and  said:  "I  want  a good 
Boston  newspaper.”  “Well,”  said  the  Post- 
master, “there’s  the  Courier,  there’s  the 
Atlas,”  and  he  went  through  the  list.  “No,” 
replied  the  would-be  subscriber,  “I  want  a 
good  Boston  paper,  so  I guess  I’lUttake  the 
Salem  Gazette.  That’s  what  I cau  a good 
Boston  newspaper.”  ^ 

CaD  (or  may)  a person  say  “ woman  ” and  not 
“ lady,”  and  yet  koop  within  the  bounds  ot  re- 
spect for  tho  female  sox?  \ 

A Sun  Reader  in  Rhode  Island, 
Why  not?  Are  not  oven  Majors  and  Colonels 
men?— [New  Yorg  Sun. 

Children  throughout  the  city  are  now  in- 
dulging in  a dangerous  sport  by  putting 
| snapper  matches  on  the  street-car  rails.  In- 
difference to  approaching  electric  cars  is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  care  of  the  motormen  there  would  bo  a 
nightly  slaughter  of  young  ones.  If  the 
mothers  have  no  control  the  police  might 
well  interfere. 

Would  not  a lift  with  a boy  tarnish  the 
glory  of  Bunker  Hill?  To  the  adventurous 
country  youth  the  steep  ascent  is  more  to  be 
envied  than  the  conquest  of  Popocatepetl,  or 
that  other  mountain  with  an  impossible 
name;  and  to  the  elderly  and  stiff-jointed 
there  is  a lively  recollection  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  our  forefathers. 

A French  medical  journal  claims  that 
when  a singer  sniffs  at  a bouquot  there  is  “a 
vibratory  struggle  between  the  sonorous 
waves  and  the  odorant  Undulations;  and  the 
vocal  chords  become  paresic.”  This  is  the 
reason  prob:«hly  why  so  many  operetta 
favorites  sing^ so  wildly  out  of  tune  after 
they  have  received  the  “floral  offerings” 
of  manager  and  best  man  from  the  usher  or 
conductor. 


Eourget’s  personages  are  as  dull  and  inactive  as  tlie 
dummies  of  American  Action.  * * * Cosmopolis  is 
merely  Mr.  Henry  James  Gallicized.  * * * "jje  lias 
mimicked  the  manner  of  Mr.  Howells,  ivho  believes  that 
nothing  Is  worthy  of  record  save  the  gait  and  accent  of 
the  lioston  parlor,— [Tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Let’s  see.  Did  not  Mr.  Astor,  when  he 
was  an  American,  and  before  he  became  a 
fine  old  English  Tory,  write  a novel  ? 


Prayer  books  must  harmonize  with  Sunday 
gowns.  

? I,  / - L!  ^ — 

It  seems  that  there  are  castles  to  sell  in 
Ireland.  As  1400  Irish  Kings  were  killed  in 
one  comparatively  unimportant  battle  years 
ago,  it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  not 
i abandoned  or  unoccupied  castles  galore,  i 
Then  there’s  “ Castle  Costigan,  County 
Mayo,  me  boy,”  full  of  interesting  associa- 
tions, although  Captain  Costigan  admitted 
during  his  lifetime,  in  a famous  iuterview 
with  Major  Pendennis,  that  "the  house  of 
Castle  Costigan  is  by  no  manes  what  it  was.” 

Mr.  Estee,  the  nominee  of  the  California 
Republicans  for  Governor,  once  wore  a red, 
white  and  blue  necktie,  and  some  hint  at  his 
consequent  unfitness  for  the  office.  A varie- 
gated cravat,  they  argue,  is  incompatible 
with  dignity  or  discretion.  The  late  S.  T. 
Fairchild  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  was  at  a polit- 
ical convention  with  ex-Mayor  Prince  of 
this  city.  When  the  former,  a very  Tulking- 
horn,  formal,  precise,  a walking  safe  of  fam- 
ily and  political  secrets,  was  asked  his  opin- 
ion of  our  fellow-towr.sman,  he  replied,  as 
he  swung  his  eyeglasses : “A  frivolous  man, 
a frivolous  man.  Why,  he  changed  his  neck- 
tie every  day.”  i, 


The  Emperor  William  regrets  that  rowing 
Is  not  more  popular  at  the  German  universi- 
ties. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  students 
would  be  willing  to  train.  Rowing,  too. 
would  prevent  them  from  giving  their  un- 
divided attention  to  a thorough  curriculum 
of  beer. 


To  “Fair  Play.”— You  are  wrong.  The 
transitive  verb  to  box  (to  fight  another  with 
fists)  has  been  in  reputable  use  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  at  least  200  years.  Yrou 
are  also  wrong  in  your  statement  that  prize 
fights  are  not  allowed  in  Boston.  There  was 
a very  pretty  one  between  Mr.  Fitzsimmons 
and  Mr.  Choynski  Monday  evening,  and  each 
sport  was  dead  game. 


This  is  an  age  of  daring  adventure. 
Here  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Chanler,  just  back  from 
Africa.  He  was  welcomed  in  New  York 
with  tooting  of  horns  and  pounding  of 
drums.  The  results  of  his  trip  were  the 
death  of  27  men  and  every  bit  of  live  stock, 
and  “a  great  measure”  of  personal  satisfac^ 
tion.  You  must  keep  by  water  courses,” 
says  Mr.  Chanler,  “if  you  wish  to  ej'o'fire 
successfully.”  That  is,  if  you  wi-  -:!i 
plore  ■''^ercourses  only. 


In  nuMoford,  Me.,  lire.  n man  fodonfthat  ho  cannot 
hcnr  anything  that  la  said  to  him,  and  yot  with  tho  faculty 
of  illaoovorlntt  tho  approach  of  a Uonu  of  miulcor  a hand 
organ  ncvoral  seconds  beforo  any  ous  elso  lu  tho  samo 
room.— eaxchango. 

Her*'  la  a motive  that  should  suggest  to 
Maiurico  Maeterlinck  a now  play  of  shudder. 
Tho  musicians  should  also  be  deaf,  nud  then 
the  drama  would  bo  Indeed  intense. 


/ 


In  olden  days,  perhaps  now,  the  Circassian  ! 
maiden  in  the  slave  market  was  obliged  to  j 
advertise  her  charms,  that  for  some  years 
had  been  the  object  of  parental  devotion  in 
fattening  and  beautifying.  She  rubbed  her 
cheeks  with  a wet  napkin  to  show  that  her 
complexion  was  not  art;  sho  called  attention 
to  her  teeth ; she  desired  a feeling  of  her 
pulse ; she  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
that  the  beholder  might  bo  ravished  by  her 
grace.  In  our  towns,  and  in  the  Society  Mar- 
riage Emporium,  tho  desirable  maiden  is 
spared  such  exertion,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  newspapers.  Thus  a local  daily  con- 
temporary gives  a common  instance  by  adver- 
tising the  charms  of  a California  heiress. 
Any  man  that  can  pay  2 cents  or  borrow  tho 

newspaper  will  learn  that  Miss is  “a 

beautiful,  dashing  girl”  who  “revels”  in 
society. 

This  is  vague.  So  is  the  allegation  that  ' 
she  Is  “showy  aud  has  brilliant,  effervescent  1 
manner.  ” But  here  is  a bill  of  particulars.  1 
“She  is  a blonde,  a red  blond',  with  pearly 
teeth,  peaches  and  cream  and  ! 

eyes  usually  called  hazel.  She  laughs  a ( 
great  deal,  and  is  the  idol  of  her  uncle.  She  I 
has  a bit  of  a temper.” 


Now  this  young  woman  is  in  no  way  what- 
ever a public  character.  She  is  simply  one! 
of  “the  primest  matrimonial  catches,”  or,  to  ' 
use  another  phrase  of  the  ' impassioned 
writer,  she  is  one  of  “the  belle  ideals  of  the  j 
whole  world.”  The  next  chapter  will  con-' 
tain  interesting  details  concerning  her 
literary  preferences,  choice  of  out-door  ' 
sports  and  taste  in  underwear.  Iachimo,  in 
Imogen’s  bed-chamber,  was  only  a society 
reporter  in  disguise. 

The  report  of  the  Citizens’  Law  and  Order 
League  states  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  by  druggists  and  apothecaries  has 
been  a very  great  evil.  So  it  has.  The  rum 
is  seldom  fit  to  drink. 

The  law  will  again  try  to  preserve  intact 
the  tails  of  horses  for  their  benefit.  The 
law  means  well,  aud  it  should  be  enforced; 
hut  can  it  prevail  against  fashion  and  the 
wish  of  gentlewoman?  If  women  did  not 
favor  docked  tails,  if  they  refused  to  use 
horses  sorely  afflicted  and  deprived  of  natural 
glory,  legislation  against  this  species  of 
cruelty  might  easily  command  respect.  Here 
is  a feminine  paradox:  A woman  will  weep 
over  a canary  that  lost  a leg  by  a rat  bite; 
she  will  uurse  anxiously  a bull-dog  that  was 
wounded  in  drinking  delight  of  battle  with 
his  peers ; yet  she  will  insist  on  docked  tails 
as  an  ornament  to  team  and  equipage.  And 
she  protests  when  philosophers  claim  that 
she  is  naturally  crueler  than  man, 

P1EASAXT  PAOKIAG. 

Packing  a trunk  is  a painful  preparation 
to  summer  pleasure.  The  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  an  uncertain  climate  and  by 
artificial,  fictitious  need.  The  variable 
climate  compels  changes  of  clothing.  A 
ciiromo  civilization  insists  that  the  summer 
exile  should  be  surrounded  by  traps  in- 
numerable. Few  are  they  that  are  not  “de- 
mented with  the  mania  of  owning  things.” 
Few  say,  with  tho  ancient  worthy,  “How  ' 
many  things  there  are  that  I do  not  need.” 
Fishing  boots,  photographic  apparatus, 
books,  clothes  for  loafing  and  clothes  fora 
possible  hop,  tennis  nets  and  balls  and 
rackets — the  list  is  long,  and  back-breaking 
and  nerve-fretting  is  the  safe  arrangement  of 
such  tilings  in  scanty  room. 

I o many  the  proper  stowing  away  of  im- 
pedimenta is  an  impossible  task.  They  go 
through  this  calculation:  The  trunk  will 

hold  so  much,  there  are  so  many  things  to  go 
in  it ; and  a heavy  man  on  the  cover  and  a 
stout  strap  enter  into  the  solution.  Few 
husbands  are  considered  competent  assist- 
ants by  the  partners  of  their  sorrows,  except 
as  weights  to  shut  the  trunk,  and  here  avoir- 
dupois is  better  than  leanness  and  a good 
heart.  Some  women  go  so  far  as  to  look  dis- 
dainful]^ at  a husband  who  is  a master  in 
the  art  of  packing;  perhaps,  singulaif  to  re- 
late, they  regard  his  talent  as  an  effeminate 
gift,  although  there  is  a taxing  of  strength 
beyond  endurance.  And  no  old-fashioned 
mother  has  any  confidence  in  a hoy’s  ability 
to  pack  away  liis  necessities,  which  are  legion. 

I lie  burden,  then,  falls  upon  women;  and 
during  the  preparation,  or  rather  the  opera- 
tion. the  wise  man  shuns  the  house.  After 
the  locks  are  fastened  there  is  a reaction. 
Nervous  excitement  is  followed  by  prostra- 
tion; hysteria  awaits  indifference  to  all 
earthly  things;  and  when  the  goal  is  reached 
the  one  important,  the  one  indispensable 
tiling  is  not  in  the  trunk. 


y 


" "Now  In  certain,  perhaps  nil,  European 
Wns  there  is  a blessed  race  known  as  pro- 
' Sessional  packers.  They  are  found  in  their 
*hiynest  development  in  Paris.  Books  or 
f gowns,  china  or  angle-defying  household 
. [odds  and  ends  have  no  terrors  to  these  placid 
I had  skillful  mortals,  who  move  ns  on  rubber 
castors.  They  are  unacquainted  with  per- 
| spiration.  Their  backs  have  oiled  hinges. 

I Their  knees  are  cushioned.  T hey  look  at 
i the  trunk  long  and  earnestly.  They  look  at 
that  which  must  go  in  it.  They  hypnotize 
lathe  inanimate.  And  unless  they  are  intei- 
J fered  with  by  a nervous  American  whohap- 
I pens  to  engage  them,  presto!  everything  is 
\ in  order.  All  that  remains  is  tho  payment 
’ I of  ar.  exceedingly  moderate  bill  and  a pour- 
boire.  If  the  trnuk  is  to  go  around  the  world 
have  no  fear;  so  securely  is  it  packed  that 
there  is  no  jostling,  no  fretting. 

IV  he  re  do  these  mysterious  beings  learn 
their  art?  Is  there  a training  school,  or  are 
they  born  packers?  With  some  the  skill  is 
undoubtedly  a birthright.  Even  here  in  New 
England  a widower,  in  summing  up  the 
merits  of  his  wife,  will  say  regretfully:  “She 
was  a born  packer.”  And  why  should  there 
not  be  professionals  in  this  very  city?  I here 
is  room  for  such  men  and  women.  A jour- 
ney would  then  be  shorn  largely  of  its  at- 
tendant horrors.  The  body  would  not  b&  ex- 
hausted unnaturally  just  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture. In  piping  hot  weather  there  would 
be  the  keenest  of  enjoyments,  viz. : the  watch- 
ing of  others  at  work.  There  would  bo  peace 
in  the  household.  A meal  would  no  longer 
be  a movable  feast.  The  trunks  would  in- 
deed be  filled,  but  they  would  be  filled  with 
gladness  and  with  mirth. 

TT-o  " C]  b 


MUSIC. 


i »♦  Th*.  Wlascotte  ” as  Performed  by 
the  Manola- Mason  Company  at 
the  Park  Theatre. 

Audran’s  "Ma-cotte”  was  given  last  night 
at  the  Parle  Theatre,  t he  performance  was  the 
first  of  the  Manola-Mason  summer  season  at 
this  theatre.  Mr.  John  J.  Braham  was  the  con- 
ductor. The  cast  was  as  follows: ^ 

| Lorertz o At  1 1 ....George  C.  Boniface,  Jr. 

1 Rocco... * Helen  Davne 

I 1" lametta Friganza 

I t M arie  Broughton 

| Marion  Manola 

Mr  aud  Mrs.  Mason  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
I recc^tioa  given  them  last  evening  The  tribute 
| paid  was  spontaneous  and  ° w er w li e 1 m In g.  At 
their  entrance  they  were  greeted  respectively 
with  enthusiasm,  and  their  songs  were  re- 
peated again  and  again.  After  the  first  act  , 

I thero  were  curtain  calls,  and  the  audience 
> was  not  satisfied  until  Mr.  Mason  re-  \ 

\ turned  thanKs  in  a short  and  appreciative  : 

I speech.  After  the  second  act  Alderman 
Barry.  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Mason  s friends  pie- 
; seated  Mrs.  Mason  with  a diamond,  and  sho 
spoke  a few  words  in  return.  All  the  speeches 

thanks  and  wish  that  she  could  say  rm 
I Vi  hen  the  short  time  given  f°r  th" 

; one.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  character- 

pg»i 

of 

k,^.«rwas9Pf};amaticaUy  an  agreeable 
I Betti ita  although  sho  did  not  choose  to  follow 
! tue  Parisian  tradition*  of  the  part,  and  Mr 
i \i i>cted  and  au'ifc  tho  lovers  role  coh 
\ anirrrp  ifessr«.  Wilson  and  Bonilace  indulged 
In  esnriss,  and.  in  fact,  reconstructed 

'S-jSftfissl 

rmnijaii V itoWfrol  str6n2ui-  , 

comoai  y prettily  adorned,  and  tlm 

1 n trod  uc  Mono  f electric  light*  and  electr.c  fans 

made  it  thoroughly  comiortaDie.  1 

-The  Mikado"  1 ro  mined  for  tho  wook 
begt'intiur  duly  2.  Until  then  ' I he  Mascotte 
will  be  the  ooeretta. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Supt.  Carter’s  repfirt 

will  not  end  in  smoke. 

The  Plymouth  seems  to  be  founded  upon 

a rock. . 

The  story  of  the.  underweight  of  Hancock, 
the  grandson,  brings  to  mind  Mr.  Dana’s 
famous  remark  about  the  overweight  of  Han- 
cock, the  grandfather. 

Do  not  be  deceived.  ” OscaT  in  Africa 
Is  a boy’s  book,  and  it  tells  nothing  abouf 
the  present  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Wilde. 

The  Tichborne  claimant  characterizes  the 
late  Lord  Chief  .J  ustlce  Coleridge  as  “relent-  i 
less.”  The  unfortunate  daughter  of  Coler- 
idge could  have  used  justly  the  same  adjec- 


People  that  can  afford  to  wear  diamonds  at 
reakfast  and  in  the  street  ears  can  afford 
o pay  a high  tariff  on  them.  Let  the 
'ailed  Rothschilds  wince,  our  withers  are 


to-iiak’s  coi.teciax. 

Twenty  years  ago  a young  man  went  to 
college  for  the  purposo  of  study.  Self-reli- 
ance was  also  taught,  though  there  was  no 
such  professorial  chair.  Contact  with  young 
men  from  more  remote  States,  yot.  .;  fellows 
that  had  inherited  other  beliefs  and  preju- 
dices, was  supposed  to  sandpaper  character. 

Twahty  years  ago  few,  if  any,  went  to  col- 
lege for  the  express  purpose  of  honors  in 
boating  or  base  ball.  If  it  occurred  to  a 
stalwart  youth  to  row  or  to  play  ball,  he  did 
his  best  lor  the  college ; if  he  was  not  inclined 
to-put  himself  in  training,  he  was  not  con- 
demned as  a traitor  to  Alma  Mater,  nor  did 

ho  suffer  keen  self-reproach.  Athletics  were 
then  a pleasing  pastime ; a contest  between 
rival  colleges  was  an  agreeable  incident  in 
student  life. 

VVe  have  changed,  all  that  Many  still  go 
to  college  lor  the  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages; but  many  go  to  the  leading  uni- 
versities because  they  leel  sure  that  as  ath- 
letes they  will  be  famous.  Are  they  un- 
certain concerning  their  mental  ability? 

They  are  reassured  when  they  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  Faculties  reinstate  dropped 
students  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
contend  in  athletic  sports  for  the  glory  of 
the  college.  Are  they  doubtful  of  the  future 
after  graduation?  They  read  with  envy  of 
college  graduates  who  receive  large  salaries 
for  services  as  professionals;  who  are 
cheered  by  the  crowd  when  they  appear  at 
the  plate;  who  are  dear  to  the  managers  be- 
I cause  they  are  drawing  cards ; whose  daily 
I life  is  chronicled  that  all  may  read. 

From  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  there  is 
feverish  excitement  concerning  the  forma- 
tion, trial  and  ultimate  choice  of  nine  or 
crew  It  is  said  that  the  best  athletes  are  the 
best  students.  It  is  true  that  a hard  student  j 
needs  bodily  exercise,  and  that  he  may  be 
skillful  at  oar  or  bat;  but  to  claim  that  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  training  for  a contest 
is  the  inevitable  characteristic  of  a high- 
stand  man  is  rank  nonsense.  A man  whose 
soul  is  bent  on  a game  that  necessitates  the 
work  of  a college  year  can  seldom  fix  ins 
mind  intently  on  liis  studies. 

Thesb  contests  are  no  longer  of  parochial 
interest.  There  is  not  a sport  in  the  United 
States  who  does  not  include  them  in  his  cal- 
culations and  experiments  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  As  the  fatal  day  approaches  the 
sauitary  condition  of  crews  and  nines  is  a 
matter  of  telegraphic  interest.  Graduates 
who  were  supposed  to  have  been  wise  in 
their  own  generation  drop  business  that  they 
may  give  advice  to  their  successors.  Proud 
fathers  of  oarsmen  put  money  upon  their 
sons’  strength  and  boast  of  it  in  public 
places.  Is  the  ball  game  played  in  a strange 
city?  Hundreds  follow  the  nine  that  they 
may  yell  it  to  victory  by  encouraging  their 
own  men  and  by  shaking  the  nerves  of  the 
enemy.  After  the  decision  of  the  event,  “a 
large  amount  of  money  changed  hands,”  if 
we  may  believ.e  the  newspapers.  And  young 
fellows  hitherto  undecided,  join  the  ranks 
of  the  winner.  The  Faculty  of  the  tri- 
umphant college  rejoices,  therefore,  in  its 
men  of  muscle. 

Now  such  college  tests  of  strength  and 
skill  are  excellent,  to  be  commended,  if  they 
occur  in  moderation  and  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  betting  hook.  Are  such 
tests  now  contrived  In  moderation?  Are 
they  free  from  much  that  is  professional  in 

an  offensive  sense?  Is  there  not  present  a sad 

I contusion  of  values?  And,  lastly,  is  physi- 
l cal  superiority  the  crowning  and  the  enduring 
clory  of  a university  that  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shaping  men  for  the  Republic  and 
the  w orld  ? 


The  appearance  of  Harry  Hill  before  the 
Lexow  Committee  seems  like  a foretaste  of 

nrrection  day.  Many  thought  lie  was  se- 
curely burled. 


Mr.  W.  J>.  Howells  proposes  to  make  a careful  study  of 
H ollnnd.— [ Exchange. 

Say  rather  a careful  study  of  Mr.  Howells  , 
in  Holland.  And  he  can  do  that  in  the 
allotted  two  months. 

The  society  reporter  had  a beautiful  time 
at  the  “graduating  recital”  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  College  of  Oratory,  and 
her  criticism  is  the  delight  of  dressmakers. 
It  appears  that  one  of  the  orators  ”is  an  ar- 
tist through  and  through;”  for  she  was 
“gracefully  gowned  in  cream  crepe  de  chine 
of  the  Empire  style  with  bertha  and  gold 
spangle  lace.”  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  the  young  orator  met  with  a severe  acci- 
dent. “Her  dark  hair  caught  low  at  the 
neck  with  a bunch  of  blush  roses.’’ 


If  Collector  Warren  regards  the  measure- 
ment of  lumber  as  a perplexing  problem,  the 
seller  of  cord-wood  in  the  country  knows  no 
such  difficulty,  for  liis  measure  is  short  and 
cheerful. 

Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Morrison  L Swift,  is  in 
delightful  humor,  full  of  hope,  bubbling 
over  with  anecdote.  Although  Wednesday 
evening  he  spoke  in  a “low,  weak  tone  o£ 
voice,”  he  was  mi  wounded,  that  is,  if  we 
can  believe  Mr.  Herbert  Casson,  “by  assegai 
on  poisoned  arrow.” 

Mr.  Swift  rejoices  iq  a “campaign  of 
education.”  So  does  his  trusty  follower,  Old 
Sport.  When  15  of  the  army  went  to  see 
Senator  Hoar,  Old  Sport  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  there  was  a good  deal  of  inter- 
esting talk.  “After  it  was  all  over  Senator 
Hoar  said,  politely,  ‘ I’ve  learned  something 
to-night.’ and  Old  Sport  spoke  up  and  said: 
‘You’re  not  the  first  one  we’ve  learned  some- 
thing to.’  ” 

Nor  should  finical  persons'  point  derisive 
thumbs  at  Old  Sport  for  his  use  of  the  verb 
“to  learn.”  Old  Sport  is  an  Elizabethan ; he 
knows  his  Shakspeare;  lie  has  authorities  at 
his  fingers’  ends. •_ 

Mr.  Swift  admits  that  the  next  delegation 
■will  make  a better  start  for  Washington. 
The  procession  will  form  probably  at  the 
Circus  Grounds.  Just  200,000  people  will 
cheer  the  men  as  they  march.  If.  the  sol- 
diers go  through  the  Back  Bay  they  will 
be  invited  to  dine  at  every  house.”  No 
•doubt  old  silver  will  be  given  to  them  for 
camp  utensils,  and  family  portraits  by  Cop- 
ley and  Sully  will  be  presented  as  gonfalons. 
Gonfalon,  by  the  way,  is  the  appropriate 
word,  for,  according  to  the  ingenious  Jeremy 
Collier,  it  is  “ a banner  cut  at  the  lower  end 
iDto  several  jags.”  , 
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••  A TALE  OP  SOCIETY.11 

Do  the  male  and  female  writers  of  certain 
fiction  that  is  found  on  the  news-stand  and  on 
the  railway  cars  paint  a realistic  portrait  of 
fashionable  life  in  New  Y"ork  city?  Novel 
after  novel  appears  with  this  one  theme: 
social  life  in  the  metropolis.  The  plot  is  of 
a rudimentary  order,  for  mystery  and  melo- 
drama are  now  tabooed.  The  action  ie,  as  a 
rule,  an  intrigue  in  polite  life,  to  use  a grand- 
fatherly  phrase,  and  the  intrigue  is  con- 
temptible, disreputable.  The  men  all  belong 
to  clubs,  and  often  indulge  in  conversation 
that  would  not  become  a barroom,  for  bar- 
rooms have  their  etiquette,  even  if  it  is  prim- 
itive. Few  of  these  men  work,  except  at 
gambling  in  stocks.  They  are  never  poor; 
indeed,  poverty  is  to  the  writers  of 
these  books  only  a term  used 

by  political  economists  and  philantropists, 
a term  without  real  meaning.  They  are 
either  astride  the  roof-ridge  of  the  Temple  of 
Society  or  they  are  anxiously  climbing  up 
the  gutter  pipes.  They  know  something 
about  wines  and  liquors  aud  cordials ; they 
know  still  more  about  horses,  which  appeal 
to  their  commercial  instinct.  They  dance 
“ divinely.”  They  wear  “ perfectly-fitting  ” 
clothes.  Women  are  to  them  interesting 
animals.  Children  are  a plague  like  the  mos- 
quito. Tlie  country  is  a summer  house  for 
pleasure  and  vain  display.  Tho  nation  is 
simply  a name  without  any  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. Religion  furnishes  a profane  vocabu- 
lary. Deatli  is  a long,  dull  sleep  after  a riot- 
ing fever. 

The  women  are  fit  companions  for  these 
males.  Modesty  is  only  an  art  of  coquetry. 
A husband  is  a possible  accommodating 
bank  that  gives  unlimited  credit;  he  is,  if  he 
is  good-natured,  a cloak  to  cover  indis- 
cretions, or  he  is  an  excuse  for  loose  con- 
duct. The  light  of  these  women  must  shine 
before  men.  If  they  read,  they  affect  that 
which  happens  to  be  in  fashion,  and  a glance 
at  a table  of  contents  provides  conversation 
when  they  meet  a literary  lion,  who  has 
been  caught  to  decorate  a parlor  for  an 
evening.  Oscar  Wilde  is  to  them  a brilliant 
playwright,  for  in  liis  heroines  they  recog- 
nize themselves;  they  prefer,  however,  the 
serpentine  dance  and  the  imported  h rench 
singer  of  songs,  which  they  hope  and  believe 
are  truly  Parisian.  They  are  devout 
Episcopalians,  on  account  of  the  allowed 
rest  and  recuperation  of  Lent.  If  they  have 
children  who  happen  to  be  handsome  they 
like  them  when  they  are  well  dressed  and  on 
exhibition.  A son  is  preferred;  for  the 
daughter  may  be  a rival.  Narcotics  are  their 
staff  of  life.  Costumes  are  the  end  of  life. 
They  are  afraid  of  death. 

The  writers  of  novels  that  are  fillod  with 
tho  pranks  of  such  people  are  not  always 
penny-a-liners  or  traders  in  eroticism. 
Women  and  men  of  character  and  position 
write  such  silly  books.  They  call  them- 
selves realists  or  satirists.  They  sav  that 
they  describe  life  as  it  is,  or  rather  as  they 
see  it;  or  they  pretend  to  whip  fashionable 
folly.  But  they  describe  the  life  of  a few  as 
though  it  were  the  life  of  all  men  and  women 
of  wealth,  and  their  satire  is  without  right- 
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eon's  indignation.  The  sympathy  or  the 
wonder  of  the  weak  and  tho  snobbish  is  ap- 
pealed to,  and  if  there,  is  satire  it  mast  be 
read  between  the  lines  by  those  who  see  the 
absurdity  of  the  life  deploted.  T'mt  there 
are  frivolous  and  Indecent  people  in  what  is 
called  society  is  true  of  every  age.  But  to 

take  the  exception  for  the  rule,  to  consider 
sucli  trashy  novels  seriously,  to  argue  from 
them  concerning  American  life,  would  sur- 
pass the  absurdity  of  the  most  absurd  of 
I the  novels.  

Here’s  to  Frances  Willard,  drink  her  down, 

down,  down. 

Local  comic  opera  is  local  gag  law. 

So  it  seems  that  there  are  to  be  startling 
revelations  about  Miss  Pollard.  Anything 
more  startling  than  her  description  of  her- 
self when  on  the  stand? 

Lillian  Russell  is  indeed  a wonder.  She 
recovers  as  quickly  from  a severe  surgical 
operation  as  from  a husband.  -* 

“Woman  is  gregarious.’’  That’s  the  rea- 
son probably  why  she  rushes  instinctively 
to  a crowded  seat  in  the  street  car  when 
there  are  other  seats  empty. 

To-night  is  Midsummer  Eve,  for  to-morrow 
is  Midsummer  Day,  the  festival  of  the  na- 
tivity of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  a night 
of  magic  and  wonder. 

Gather  fern  seed  and  you  will  walk  in- 
visible. Would  you  know  whether  your 
lover  is  true,  oh  timorous  maiden?  Then  set 
orpine  in  clay  on  a piece  of  slate  and  keep  it 
in  your  room  ; if  the  stalk  to-morrow  morn- 
ing inclines  to  the  right,  blush  and  rejoice; 
if  it  inclines  to  the  left,  seek  a more  faithful 

swain.  

If  you.  fast  to-night  and  sit  in  a church 
porch  you  will  see  at  stroke  of  12  the  spirits 
of  those  of  the  congregation  who  will  die 
this  year;  they  will  knock  at  the  door  in  the 
order  and  succession  of  their  departing. 

The  season  of  madness  begins  this  night, 
the  midsummer  madness.  Sleep  not  in  mid- 
summer moonbeams,  lest  your  brain  crack. 

In  olden  days  great  bonfires  were  lighted, 
and  people  danced  about  them,  and  men  and 
boys  jumped  through  the  fire  as  jumped  the 
children  of  wicked  King  Manasseh  in  the 
| valley  of  the  son  of  H innom.  Or  they  rolled 
a wheel,  and  thought  that  all  their  ill-luck 
would  roll  away  from  them  together  with  it. 

And  if  a virgin  rsts  to-night,  and  lays  out 
at  12  a clean  cloth,  with  bread,  cheese,  ale, 
and  then  sits  down,  leaving  the  street  door 
open,  her  future  husband  will  enter  and  bow 
to  her;  hp  vill  fill  a glass,  will  leave  it  on  the 
table,  i bow  and  then  withdraw. 

; In  Ireland  they  lighted  fires  in  honor  of 
! the  sun,  and  the  souls  of  all  left  their  bodies 
and  wandered  to  the  place,  by  land  or’sea, 
where  death  would  strip  them  of  the  body. 

Judge  O’Brien  follows  the  precedents  es- 
tablished by  such  Judges  as  Gibbon,  Coler- 
idge and  Thackeray,  and  decides  in  favor  of 
“Tom  Jones.”  Mr.  Comstock  need  not  read 
this  masterpiece  of  fiction  unless  he  is  so  in- 
clined.   

Bartholdi’s  Liberty  will  not  shine  after  the 
30th.  The  light  goes  out  under  a Democratic 
Administration. 


Since  the  Chairman  of  the  London  Com- 
mittee has  resigned,  Atchison  is  neither  fish 
nor  flesh  nor  good  red  Herring. 

“Dutch’’ Carter  of  Yale  is  a bigger  man 
than  old  man  Dwight. 

Ci  cy 

Another  prize  fight  in  Boston,  and  neither 
police  nor  Aldermen  eared  to  stop  it.  Of 
course,  in  spite  of  all  the  jabbing  and  blind- 
ing splashes  it  was  a “harmless  test  of  skill;’’ 
but  Mi:.  Harris  could  not  get  up  after  the 
sixth  round,  just  the  same. 

Sympathy  is  cheap  and  it  flows  readily. 
Embezzle,  forge,  steal,  and  “Poorlellow” 
will  be  the  verdict  of  the  weak-kneed  and 
faint-hearted.  It  was  so  in  New  York  last 
week.  It  is  so  in  Boston  now. 


It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  at  Harvard  that 
individuality  is  an  obstacle  to  athletic  suc- 
cess. But  is  not  Mr.  Carter  of  Yale  an  “in- 
dividuality”? 

St.  Gaudens  has  again  sent  a medal  design 
to  the  modest  Senators.  If  he  was  wise,  he 
clothed  the  chief  figure  with  a sugar  barrel. 

So  Rubinstein  is  coming  over  again.  They 
say  that  the  claw  of  the  lion  is  as  mighty  as 
ever,  although  his  mane  is  a little  thin. 


This  weather  does  not  soothe  tho  irritable 
[ Democrat  In  Senate  or  at  home. 

Thnt  It  should  have  been  tho  city  editor  of 
the  peaceful  Transcript! 

in  an  Inn; 


The  Random  Reflections  of 
One  Sitting  at  Table, 

Concerning  the  Discoveries  of 
Bold  Local  Adventurers. 


Mr.  Kipling’s  joke  about  the  great  Ameri-  ! 
can  pie  belt  is  old,  oh,  so  old ; almost  as  old 
as  some  of  the  railway  station  pie. 

Somehow  or  other  it  is  not  easy  t0  Bet  ex_ 
cited  about  Prince  Poniatowski. 


The  Lost  Golden  Boob,  the  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  Mascottes. 


There  are  more  intrepid  discoverers  than 
Hue.  Burton,  or  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
and  they  are  to  be  found  right  here  in  Boston. 
You  already  know.  Miss  Euslaohia,  the  storv  of 
that  gallant  fellow  who  left  the  jealously- 
guarded.  secure  bank  of  the  Charles  and 
plunged  into  the  jungles  of  tho  South  End. 
After  a disappearance  of  two  days  lie 
crawled  uo  the  steos  of  the  Porphyry 
Club  and  was  raisoil  to  his  feet 

bv  Charles,  the  faithful  Charles,  who  from  a 
window  saw  hint,  tattered  and  torn,  face  bleed- 
ing. yet  with  a triumphant  eye — ttie  other  was 
blackened,  After  a dose  of  strong  water  was 
administered  to  Lancelot,  he  told  of  strange  ad- 
venture. And  he  told  of  wild  men  seen  in 
street  and  eating  house,  men  as.  mon- 

strous as  the  manticora  that  has  double 
rows  of  teeth  in  its  mouth,  and  carefully 
trimmed  moustachios.  And  he  told  ol  other 
curious  things,  of  which  I must  not  tell  you. 
But  ail  his  hardships  were  repaid.  for  he  had 
found  an  oasis,  with  trees,  and  grass,  and  birds, 
and  little  children  aud  nursery  maids,  of  pleas- 
ing carriage  and  roguish  glance.  Then  one 
grave  man,  a venerable  man  with  a patriarchal 
beard,  said— and  his  voice  came  as  through  a 
long  distance  leleohone— “ Whv,  you  must  have 
been  in  Chester  Square.  It’s  years  since  I have 
heard  of  it.”  And  now  the  square  has 
again  disappeared,  as  Brandan's  Isle  or  the  city 
of  Is.  Massachusetts  Avenue  has  swallowed  it 
_ f 
UP. 

Then  there  are  discoverers  of  remarkable 
bargains  in  hats,  shirt.,  suits  for  winter  and 
summer  use.  One  brave  fellow  will  risk  his 
life  in  searching  for  the  best  cup  of  coffee; 

1 another  will  tempt  the  rage  of  an  indignant 
liver  by  hunting  the  best  meal  at  the  cheapest 
price. 

It  was  my  fate  to  be  deceived  by  one  of  these 
heroes.  My  mouth  was  watering,  for  I had  just 
read  these  delightful  lines  from  the  gourmet's 
column  in  the  Pall  Mall  GiA.nte: 

••Let  nature  and  art  meet  in  gen  tie  rivalry, and  stewed  cher- 
ries will  develop  into  more  ambitious  compote,  fashioned 
thus : To  the  cherries,  stoned  with  care  and  skill,  add 
half  the  kernels  and  then  water  and  sugar  in  due  pro- 
portion. See  that  a Are-proof  baking  dish  receives  the 
mixture  of  such  joyful  promise,  ami  Keep  it  imprisoned  In 
the  oven  until  the  fruit  is  quite  tender,  a pint  of  claret 
having  In  the  meanwhile  been  poured  upon  it  for  en- 
couragement. To  harmonize  with  so  graceful  a device  the 
accompanying  cream  must  be  whipped.  If  art  triumph  over 
nature,  then  may  you  revel  in  cerise  jubilb;  the  cherries 
slewed,  again  In  sugar  and  water,  but  a tlnv,  tiny  portion 
of  arrowroot  mixed  with  the  sirup,  and,  when  arranged 
in  small  silver  dishes,  one  for  each  person,  a liqueur  glass- 
ful of  kirsch  poured  upon  them,  set  alight  and  the  fiery 
dainty  served  burning,  and  filling  the  room  with  sweet 
»pic.y  fragrance.  And  who  shall  say  that  in  this  case  na- 
ture is  not  abandoned  to  good  purpose.” 

The  voice  of  the  discoverer  was  as  tempting 
as  that  of  the  Serpent  remembering  the  prom- 
ise of  Lilith.  It  told  of  a little  inn  with  a wind- 
swept piazza,  from  which  you  could  watch  the 
water  and  sleeping  boats:  it  told  of  fish,  which, 
as  they  awaited  the  human  sepulchre,  gener- 
ously whispered  the  secrets  of  the  sea,  which 
they  had  left  that  day ; it  told  of  clams  that  are 
the  glory  of  a nation,  and  it  gurgled  sympa- 
thetically as  it  recalled  the  cooling  beer  from 
honest  keg.  Man  is  but  flesh  and  blood.  I fol- 
lowed the  voice  that  led  me  to  a South  Boston 
car. 

But  travelers  tell  strange  tales.  The  house 
was  there;  the  piazza  was  there;  and  so 
were  the  water  and  the  boats:  and  tbe  breeze 
was  so  fresh  that  it  could  not  endure  the  smell 
of  food,  so  we  ate  In  a room  whose  windows 
looked  townward.  Ate  will  do;  though  fed  is 
the  fitter  word.  Tho  little-neck  clams  sighed 
at  the  thought  of  their  loug  absence  from 
home.  The  clam  chowder  was  passable.  The 
fish  reminded  ono  of  trunk  hinges  now 
fouudonly  in  a family  garret  on  a New  England 
farm.  The  lobster  siid:  "How  warm  it  i»!” 
The  salad-oil  was  like  unto  that  smooth,  fat  oil 
which  is  the  terror  and  preserver  of  children. 
The  bread  was  a triumoh  of  adulteration.  The 
assorted  pickles  were  fragmentary,  communistic 
in  flavor.  The  beer  was  brought  in  bottlpje 
Sulky,  it  would  not  foam;  its  temperature  was 
Laodicean.  , ^ 

Was  the  discoverer  abashed?  Not  a bit  of  it. 
Pressing  me  to  eat,  ho  said  that  I was  out  of 
tuue.  Why  did  he  enjoy  himseli?  Simply  be- 
cause he  was  a discoverer. 

At  one  table  sat  a young  man  and  a young 
woman.  Lovers,  they  were  happy.  They  ate 
chowder  and  drank  baer.  For  an  hour  they 
said  nothing.  They  looked  at  each  other;  they 
ate  chowder  and  drank  beer.  They  did  not 
kno"-"” — * — a-"- l_;hg  or  snowing  with- 
out! 


Two  mothorn,  at  another  table,  divided  a 
bottle  of  beer  and  compared  babies.  To  tho 
looker-on  without  laiuilv  prejudice  there  was 
little  choice  between  the  two  bundles  of  bet 
Duln.  To  tho  mothers,  thorn  was  ailifforonco  as 
groat  as  that  between  a Velasquez  and  a 
Whistler. 

Tragedy  sat  at  anothor  tablo.  She  was  a tall, 
rather  ungainly  woman,  with  Ssmuzza  face 
and  Down-East  accent.  She  sat  opposite  a man 
of  breeding,  who  listened  rospeotlully  to  her 
nervous  and  disjointed  garrulity.  She  used  her 
knife  dramatically  in  eating  and  accentuating 
her  speech  ; but  he  never  flinched. 

Let  these  discoverers  discover.  It  is  bettor, 
far  better  in  my  inn. 

* 

• * 

Would  Messrs.  Chlvot  and  Duru  have  recog- 
, jnzod'their  libretto,  if  they  had  been  at  the  Park 


last  week?  I doubt  it.  And  yet  if  there  is  a 
traditional  Fronch  performance  of  Audran’s 
charming  work,  there  is,  alas,  a traditional 
English  perlormance.  in  which  lloitina  will  not 
wear  wooden  shoos,  iji  which  Lorenzo  XVII.  is 
a clown,  in  which  there  is  omission  of  tuneful 
numbers,  and  an  introduction  of  gags  that 
are  generally  stale  and  impertinent. 

And  why,  Oh  why,  do  the  Betiinas  of  this  day 
disdain  the  charming  couplets  in  the  second 
act,  "Ah!  for  my  village”  to  quote  from  the 
deodorized  version.  Bettina  is  iu  Italy,  to  be 
sure,  but  Audran  has  the  blood  of  Southern 
France,  and  this  delicious  tune  with  its  drone 
accompaniment  smells  of  the  Alidi. 

They  order  this  matter  better  in  France,  and 
we  have  been  favored  in  our  generation  by 
French  men  and  women  who  have  braved  tho 
Atlantic  and  displayed  to  us  their  art.  The  last 
French  company  I saw  in  "La  Mascotte”  in- 
cluded Paola-Marie',  Mezibres  and  Duplan.  Oh. 
joyful  night!  Do  you  remember  Lorenzo  and 
Rocco  as  they  chuckled  over  the  famous  treatise 
on  Mascottes. 

And  what  true  lover  of  hooks  would  not  walk 
miles  to  see  that  fasaetts  treatise.  It  is  not  in 
our  Public  Library.  1 doubt  if  you  will  find  it 
among  the  treasures  in  Rome  or  Paris.  Perhaps 
Lorenzo  received  the  only  copy  and  lost  it.  Ir- 
reparable lo«s!  What  are  the  missing 

books  of  Tacitus  to  it?  Alas,  we  know 
not  the  full  title,  or  the  author, 
or  the  publisher,  or  the  dale.  We  only  have 
Antonio’s  vague  description:  "A  complete 

Treatise  on  Mascottes,  with  instructions  con- 
cerning the  proper  method  of  preserving  tliem 
unsullied.”  Ann  Lorenzo  and  Rocco  never  got 
beyond  tbe  third  article  in  the  book.  Like  the 
lovers  in  Dante,  that  day  they  read  uo  more. 

* 

» * 

Have  you  the  misfortune.  Miss  Eustachia.  to 
be  on  intimate  terms  with  any  virtuoso?  Then 
you  know  full  well  the  childish  vanity  and 
temper  oi  the  rac*.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions, but  they  seldom  visit  us ; and  then  tne 
most  amiable  are  ant  to  be  tosspots  or  prac- 
tical calculators  of  chanc-s.  You  know  the 
music  of  Stephen  Heller,  for  I have 
heard  you  play  that  ravishing  "In  Pen  and 
Ink”  by  him.  as  well  as  that  niece  of  brainbe- 
fucidled  Dutch  jollity  known  as  "In  Teniers' 
Genre.”  Almost  forty  years  ago  Heller  wroto 
Mrs.  Damcke  a letter,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  Le  Menestrel.  He  writes  of  virtuosos 
anil  their  habits  or  aberrations  of  mind,  and.  he 
invents  lor  them  ibis  reasonable  excuse: 

**  I believe  that  the  chilfitsh#disposttion  of  the  majority 
of  great  virtuosos  (and  Liszt  Is  not  an  exception)  is  the 
result  of  long  and  brutalizing  work  performed  by  their 
hands,  which,  by  the  way,  were  never  created  to  execute 
the  ‘Salto  mortals'  on  the  tiglit-rope-piano.  Not 
with  impunity  does  a mail  practice  ten 
hours  a day  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  at  twisting  bis 
hands  and  preparing  them  for  gymnastics  against  nature. 
Some  of  these  virtuosos  become  childish,  obstinate,  ca- 
pricious. Others  have  a cracked  intellect,  ns  Liszt,  who 
has  intellect,  but  of  an  unwholesome,  unhealthy  species.’ 

I think  1 shall  send  tne  letter,  of  which  the 
above  paragraph  is  only  an  extract,  tottie  young 
woman  in  tho  neighborhood,  who  is  so  addicted 
to  tee  pursuit  of  one  of  Sousa’s  marches  and  the 
"Estudiantina.”  A vain  pursuit,  by  tho  wav, 
although  she  gets  up  early,  puts  on  her  hunting 
boots  and  onases  the  flying  notes  until  tho  cur- 
few bell.  Her  bravery  and  her  industry  aro 
admirable;  would  that  they  were  consecrated 
to  some  charitable  purpose,  as  teaching  Italians 
in  the  North  End  the  original  and  uroper  use  of 
the  razor. 

■m 

* * 

Dancing  on  tho  stage,  so  lar  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  seems  to  be  ono  of  the  lost  arts.  It 
is  confined  at  present  apparently  to  contortions 
of  the  bodv,  which  have  been  imported  from 
Parisian  dance  balls  of  unquestionable  charac- 
ter. These  upward,  sky-defying  kicks  in  tho 
face  of  ilie  audience,  these  leg  guitars,  and  these 
hideous  splits  are  without  artistic  beauiy,  with- 
out sensuous  charm.  Sue  i dancing,  to  use  Mr. 
Helps’s  tine  phrase,  is  nothing  bat  "the  labored 
intrepidity  of  indecorum.” 

Philip  Hale. 


X 


D1SOUSEI)  PITHAGOKEAS'S. 

Tire  police  authorities  frown  on  the  sale  of 
beans  and  brown  bread  on  a Sunday.  Brown 
bread  is  merely  an  accompaniment  to  a plate 
of  beans,  and  may  be  dropped  easily  from 
tbe  present  discussion  ; but  the  bean  is  the 
glory  of  Boston,  as  the  olive  was  the  glory  of 
Athens.  Tbe  fame  of  Boston  baked  beans  is 
in  all  nations.  They  that  would  use  tbe 
word  as  a taunt  are  tbe  most  envious.  And 
yet  the  police  would  not  allow  the  sale  on 
Sunday.  Why  not? 

The  superficially  minded  find  no  ready  s| 
answer.  To  say  that  the  decree  is  simply  an  8| 
exhibition  of  arbitrariousness  is  a growl  and  J 
not  an  answer.  Let  us  in  a spirit  of  love  in- 
quire. j.| 

The  use  V beans  has  been  discountenanced 
from  the  fl^ne  of  Amphiarus,  a mighty 
diviner  by  dreams,  who  was  the  first  to  ah-  | 
stain  from  tlfti  vegetable  as  prejudicial  to  | 
that  science,  to  the  golden  days  of  the  School 
of  Salerno,  which  prohibited  beans  in  any  j 
I form,  “for  they  give  the  gout.”  But  it  : 

< 


^'’vp'l^yThagoras  trial  WSS  the  j 
sternest  foe  to  Boston's  pride,  although  i 
'there  are  irreverent  scholars  who  maintain  ! 
that  while  he  thundered  against  beans  | 
ho  ate  them  greedily.  Perhaps  Pythagoras 
\^as  taught  this  aversion  by  the  Egyptians, 
jith  whom  he  once  dwelt,  for  they  sowed 
mine,  and  their  priests  would  not  look 
at  \thein,  fearing  pollution.  The  disciples 
of  Pythagoras  abominated  them,  and 
the<-.  would  not  even  tread  down 
the  growing  bean,  and  when  ten  of  the  dis- 
ciples were  attacked  and  they  might  have 
i escaped  by  crossing  a bean-field,  they  died 
I nrther than  trespass;  and  when  another  dis- 
ciple was  brought  1 efore  Dionysius  and 
asked  to  explain  the  strange  heroism  of  his 
fellows,  ho  replied,  “They  suffered  them- 
selves to  he  put  to  death  rather  than  trend 
beans  under  foot;  and  I will  rather  tread 
beans  under  foot  than  reveal  the  reason.” 

Many  reasons  singular,  grotesque,  fantas- 
tica!.  have  been  given  for  this  mysterious 
abstinence.'  Wiudet  says  that  the  reasons 
were  holy  and  mystic,  which  these  disciples 

revealed  to  no  man ; and  Indeed  a Pythago- 
rean woman  cut  out  her  tongue,  lest  torture 
might  wring  confession.  Explorers  in  o * 
lore  have  spoken  of  a fancied  resemblance  of 
the  beau  to  human  flesh  and  ascribed  the  fear 
of  cannibalism  ns  the  guiding  reason.  Rot 
Aristotle  hints  at  a more  probable  cause,  ant 
it  is  this:  Pythagoras,  knowing  that  beans 

were  used  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  by 
this  allegory  forbade  his  disciples  to  meddle 
with  the  Government.  And  so  when 
Empedocles  exclaimed,  “ They  are  misera- 
ble, very  miserable  who  use  beaus,’’  he  I 
thought  undoubtedly  of  the  possible  evils  of 
popular  elections. 

Hence  the  action  of  the  police  authorities,  j 
To  abolish  at  once  the  use  of  the  bean,  to 
shatter  every  bean-pot  with  the  staff  of  the 
law,  would  incite  a revolution  terrible  to  con- 
template. Fearing,  Wever,  investigation 

such  as  now  prevails  in  i?o'V  York,  they 
forbid  the  sale  on  Sunday,  the  day  on  which 
the  sun  dawns  on  beans,  as  a gentle  hint  to 
let  police  affairs  alone.  They  are  Pythagor- 
eans in  disguise.  Is  this  surprising  when 
Jacobites  are  to  be  found  here?  But  let  not 
the  people  be  mocked.  The  next  official  step 
will  be  to  forbid  the  plate  of  beans  on  a 
week  day.  Must  beans  be  eaten  in  secret  and 
in  fear  and  trembling?  Must  the  bean-pot 
be  concealed  as  a forbidden  idol  ? Forbid  it, 
shade  of.Gilson!  The  citizen  has  one  duty, 
viz:  to  remember  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty  and  beans. 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 


The  Revival  of  11  Falka  ” at  the  Tre* 
mont  Theatre- Other  Theatrical 
Events  and  Dramatic  News. 

Mr.  Askin’*  company  appeared  in  Chas- 
saiznos  " Falka”  last  evening  atthe  Tremont. 
Mr.  Julian  Edward*  was  the  conductor.  Hie 
cast  was  as  follows : 

P.rotbur  Pelican  Qe0*  Frothingham 

fWJ”  Kate  l >avla 

1U*  1'n  Vrin  Ki'lkinlrh  • MftUClC  llollillS 

KtlklrtclJ A w y.  MacCollln 

!/'•  V \ Win.  McLauehliu 

Vk  ur.‘,i  Chaa.  »«.  lUirromrha 

itthV.r  ’ Clinton  hlrter 

In  view  of  certain  statements  that  were  made 
during  the  past  week,  the  declaration  of  the  fol- 
lowing fact*  i*  pertinent  and  of  interest.  >( 

A contemporary  stated  Sunday  that  Vulka, 

was  “quite  a zo  at  the  Folies  Parisionnes  in 
Paris.  This  is  not  true,  and  for  these  reasons. 
“Falka"  or  rather  “Le  Droit  d’Ainesse."  a*  it 
Is  known  in  the  original  French,  was  first  oro- 
duce  I at  the  Nouvoaunf*.  Jan.  27,  1883.  Miss 
Ugalde  was  the  original  Falka.  The  operetta  was 
a failure,  on  account  of  the  dramatic  and  musi- 
cal worthlessness  of  the  second  and  third  acts, 
•there  were  in  all  only  4!)  performances,  fu 
ti.e  year  1883  then  was  .in  Paris  no  such 

t lo-aire  as  mo  “ Foiles  Parisiennes.  For  th^se 

fi.c's  see  .Noel  and  btoulllz’s  “Anuale*  du 

It  was  also  stated  that  Miss  D’Arville  created 
the  part  ot  Falka  in  London.  Let  us  see. 

To  create  a part  1*  to  he  the  first  to  represent 
a p^rt  or  role,  and  so  to  give  it  its  character^ 
Now  the  first  lerforinance  of  Falka  •“ 
London  was  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  Oct. 
1883.  Tnepsrtof  Falka  was  then  played  by 
>ns«  Violet  Cameron,  "ffer  charm,  said  a re- 
de Wet  of  the  performance.  “i*  pronounced, 
rid  her  vivacity  unquestionable.  Her  ™ci 
•as  never  in  better  order,  nor  her  spirits  more 
toyant,”  She  sang  on  this  occasion  a now 
romance.  “Specially  written  for  Miss  Cameron 
1.7  the  composer,  called  ‘At  EveniDg. 

Much  of  the  cordiality  of  the  reception  given 
to  the  onera  wa*  duo  to  this  Pretty  and  popular 

^te'oetober.  1883,  Miss  Camille  D'Arrllle  was 
sieging  at  tbe  Avenue  Theatre,  London,  and 
Oct  3 she  stipes  red  as  Gabrlolle  Cb-  vrette  m 
Mr.  Farnie's  arrangement  of  La  Vie  laris- 
ienne.”  It  is  said  that  «he  then  managed  nor 
voice  with  much  dexterity,  and  looked  very 
'’harming  in  her  handsome  dresse'. 


For  the  above  tacts  concerning  the" London 
performance  of  Falka”  see  Austin  BrSrrxoo  s 
"Dramatic  Notes,”  Nos.  5 ana  G,  published  iu 
London  by  David  Bosfue,  1886. 

But,  after  all.  the  question  now  is  not  when, 
where,  or  how  Miss  D’Arv. lie  sanz  the  part  of 
Falka  in  London,  but  what  did  she  make  of  it 
last  night  in  Boston.  R may  bo  said  in  a word 
that  she  appeared  to  f ar  >e  tte  rad  v a Q ta  < e as 
Falka  thau  as  Mabel  tu  l lie  Pirates  of  l oti- 
zauce.”  She  acted  with  more  freedom-  and 
was  at  borne  in  man  8 costume.  Mns  D Arriiie 
lias  so  many  excellent  characteristics  as  au 
operetta  .singer,  that  it  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  she  is  often  careloss  in  her _voo»l 
art.  Site  has,  tor  instance,  an  unpleasant  trick  ot 
wheezing  wlien  she  takes  breath,  a wick 
that  she  learned  lately  and  couid  easily 
unlearn.  She  is  a clever  woman  at  d knows  as 
a rule  Itow  to  conceal  a vocal  natural  deficiency. 
She  also  knows  how  to  appea  to ■*«>  audience, 
her  Physical  charms,  her  good  nature  and  her 
briskuoss  in  notion  form  no  .mail  part  of  her 
equipment.  If  she  would  take  her  vocal  art 
more  soriouslv  there  would  then  be  little  else 
but  words  of  hearty  admiration  from  all 

h TTio^suDport  was  one  of  respectable  ™?di- 
ocritv  Miss  Maude  Hollins  showed  filtingf 
temper  as  Alexina.  and  Mr  Frothinzham  was 
a.  Unctuous  Brother  Pelican,  wuo  wanted . 
among  his  other  wants,  a greater  familiarity 
S his  lines.  Mr.  McLaughlin  appeared  to  ( 
advantage  as  Boleslas,  and  Mr.  ManCollin  was 
a dull  Folback.  The  operetta  is  prettily 
mounted,  and  the  chorus  did  good  work  under 

M 1 1 iodc u rtafi  "did  not  rise  until  nearly  8.30, and 
long  waits  and  encores,  genuine  and  forced, 
protracted  the  performance  to  a late  .h°“5' 
There  was  a large  and  applausive  audience. 
The  operetta  itselt  does  not  gam  by  repeated 

hearings  Mr.  Farnie’s  libretto  does  not.  ham. 

together,  and  Chassaizne’s  music  ts  neither 
strikingly  tuneful  nor  origimal.^^  Hale. 


JL  15 1.UO  El  V PAUALLEL. 

The  atrocious  assassination  of  President 
Carnot  in  certain  features  of  detail  recalls 
the  horrid  deed  of  Ravailiac,  who  stabbed 
King  Henry  of  Navarre.  James  Howel,  that 
delightful  gossip  and  pryer  into  hidden 
things,  was  in  Paris  in  1620;  and  in  a letter 
to  Sir  James  Crofts  he  describes  the  incidents 
attending  the  famous  tragedy  of  1610.  Howel 
fell  in  with  “a  French  gentleman,  who 
amongst  other  Curiosities,  which  he  pleased 
to  show  me  up  and  down  Paris,  brought  me 
to  that  place  where  the  late  King  was  slain, 
and  to  that  where  the  Marquis  of  Ancre  was 
shot  and  so  made  me  a punctual  Relation  of 
all  the  Circumstances  of  these  two  Actions; 
which  in  regard  they  were  rare,  and  I be- 
lieve two  of  the  notablest  Accidents  that  ever 
happened  in  France,  I thought  it  worth  the 
labor  to  make  you  partaker  of  some  part  of 
his  Discourse.” 

And  now  let  Howel  tell  the  story  in  Ins 
own  quaint,  rambling  fashion  : “France,  as 

all  Christendom  besides,- (for  there  was  then 
a Truce  ’twixt  Spain  and  the  Hollander)  was 
in  a profound  Peace,  and  had  continued  so 
Twenty  Years  together,  when  Henry  the 
Fourth  fell  upon  some  great  Martial  Design, 
the  bottom  whereof  is  not  known  to  this 
day;  and  being  rich  (for  he  had  heap’d  up  in 
the  Bastile  a Mount  of  Gold  that  was  as  high 
as  a Lance)  he  levied  a hugh  army  of^  40,000 
Men,  whence  came  the  Song  ‘Tile  King  of 
France  with  Forty  Thousand  Men;’  and 
upon  a sudden  he  put  this  Army  in  perfect 
Equipage.  * * * But  going  one  After- 
noon to  the  Bastile  to  see  his  Treasure  and 
Ammunition,  liis  Coach  stopped  suddenly, 
by  reason  ot  some  Colliers  and  other  Carts 
I that  Were  in  that  narrow  Street;  whereupon 
one  Ravailiac  a Lay  Jesuit  (who  had  a whole 
Twelve  Month  watch’d  an  opportunity  to  do 
the  act)  put  his  Foot  boldly  upon  one  of 
the  Wheels  of  the  coach,  and  with 
a long  Knife  stretch’d  himself  over 
their  Shoulders  who  were  in  the  Boot  of  the 
Coach,  and  reach’d  the  King  at  the  end,  and 
Stab’d  him  right  in  the  left  side  to  the  Heart, 
and  pulling  out  the  fatal  Steel,  he  doubled 
his  thrust;  the  King  with  a ruthful  voice 
cryed  out  ‘ Je  suin  Blesae’  (l  ana  diurt) ^ and 


suddenly  the  Blood  issued  at  his  Month.” 

And  Howel  tells  of  the  groat  mourning  o 
the  people  and  of  the  terrible  punishment  to 
which  Ravailiac  was  doomed.  “Many  Con- 
sultations were  held  how  to  punish  Ravailiac, 
and  there  were  some  Italian  Physicians  tha 
undertook  to  prescribe  a Torment  that  should 
last  a constant  Torment  for  three  Days,  but 
he  scap’d  onely  with  this.”  Then  comes  a 
description  of  his  torture  and  execution,  a 
description  that  strikes  terror  to  the  stoutest 
soul.  The  lover  of  the  morbid  will  find  it  in 
the  18th  letter  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
“Familiar  Letters.”  We  have  quoted  from 
the  6tli  edition,  1688. 

It  was  thought  of  old  that  Ravailiac  was 
Incited  to  murder  the  King  by  reading  John 
Mariana’s  treatise,  “Do  Rege,”  in  which  the 
great  divine  and  scholar  examined  whether 
it  is  lawful  lor  the  people  to  rid  themselves 
of  a tyrant,  and  practically  approved  ot 
i Clement’s  murder  of  Henry  III.  of  France. 
Some  idea  of  the  book  and  the  times  may  he 
gathered  from  this  one  point  made  by 

Mariana:  “8.  That  although  there  seems  to 
be  no  difference  betwixt  an  assassin  who  kills 
with  the  point  of  a dagger  and  a man  who 
administers  poison,  yet  because  Christianity 
has  abolished  the  Athenian  laws,  by  which 
criminals  were  ordered  to  swallow  a poi- 
soned draught,  a tyrant  should  not  be  dis- 
patched by  poison  mixed  with  his  food,  but 
the  poison  should  be  applied  cither  tojus 
clothes  or  the  saddle  upon  which  lie  sits. 


Bayle,  in  the  article  “Mariana  1“  hls  I 
great  dictionary,  gives  much  singular  infor- 
mation concerning  the  reasons,  real  or  alleged 
for  the  deed  of  Ravailiac;  and  he  there  states 
that  the  assassin  Clement  “has  been  pub- 
licly approved  of,  and  has  even  been  honored 
with  Panegyrics;  the  other  never  was  to  my 
knowledge.”  And  Howel  in  1620  said  of 
Ravailiac  that  he  was  “now  a common 
name  of  Reproach  and  Infamy  in  France. 
Cesare  Santo  will  not  undergo  the  horrible 
tortures  to  which  Ravailiac  was  submitted, 
but  his  name  will  be  an  astonishment,  aj 
proverb  and  a byword  among  all  nations. 

Hot  Coffey! 


Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  Coffey  and 

pistols.  

The  latest  hit  off  Stagg  is  for  a home  run. 

Oscar  Neebe,  a Haymarket  Anarchist 
after  talking  wisely  about  the  murder  of 
Carnot  says:  “Idont  bother  myself  much 
about  affairs  outside  of  Chicago.  ’ Nee°e 
would  not  now  bother  himself  about  affairs 
outside  of  Joliet  Penitentiary,  had  it  not 
been  for  Gov.  Altgeld’s  wish  to  enlarge  the 
Anarchist’s  sphere  of  action.  

The  murder  of  Kinz  Henry  IV . by  Francois 
Ravailiac  in  1610  was  the  last  instance  of  regi- 
cide in  that  country.— [Boston  Herald. 

But  how  about  the  killing  of  Louis  XVI.  ? 

Perhaps  our  esteemed  contemporary  does 
not  regard  that  famous  drop  ot  the  knife  as 
an  instance  of  regicide.  It  was  Burke  who 
called  a commonwealth  in  which  it  was  be- 
lieved that  “all  Kings,  as  such,  are  usurpers, 
and  for  being  Kings  may  and  ought  to  be 
put  to  death,  with  their  wives,  families  and 
adherents,”  a regicide  commonwealth  by 

establishment.  

The  important  news  was  telegraphed  yes- 
terday that  Secretary  Lament  has  seen  the 
residence  of  the  late  President  Carnot,  but 
“only  from  a distance.”  His  case  is  almost 
as  pitiable  as  that  of  the  old  Frenchman  who 
never  hud  visited  Cnrc&sonne. 

And  now  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson  all 
(ell  of  what  thev  knew  or  thought  about  the 
late  President  o’f  the  French  republic.  Per- 
haps they  were  introduced  to  him  at  a re- 
ception, or  perhaps  he  was  pointed  out  to 
them  as  he  was  driven.  At  any  rate,  they 
now  look  wise  and  discuss,  in  street  car, 
office  or  club,  their  personal  grief  and  the 
future  of  France. 

The  passionate  headline  writer  tells  us 
that  New  York  newspapers  are  “ unani- 
mous ” in  their  condemnation  of  the  deed  of 
Santo.  AVliy  should  they  not  be  “unani- 
mous?” Even  the  cynical  Sun  has  mo- 
ments of  humanity. 

That  was  a clever  and  sensible  woman 
who  said  at  a dinner  table  when  a male 
neighbor  was  coarse  in  speech,  ” I am  no 
prude,  and  do  not  mind  a decollete  story 
when  it  is  told  with  refinement  and  decency, 
but  I cannot  endure  moral  onions.” 

There  is  no  question  that  the  boat  had  more 
passengers  on  board  than  she  ought  to  have 
carried.— [New  York  Herald.  . , 

And  that  is  the  story  in  a nutshell  of  the 
foundering  of  the  tug  James  D.  Nicol.  And 
that  is  liable  to  be  the  story  of  accidents 
nearer  home.  ' 

The  good  feeling  between  the  crews  ot 
Harvard  and  Yale  is  said  by  a New  York 
correspondent  to  be  so  strong  that  “even 
Bob  Cook  might  go  to  Cambridge,  were  lie 
asked  to  do  so  by  Harvard’s  boating  au- 
thorities.” When  Bob  Cook  is  seen  at  Cam- 
bridge giving  Harvard  aquatic  advice,  I resi- 
dent Eliot  will  be  seen  hustling  in  a Repub- 
lican caucus,  and  a meal  at  Memorial  will  be 

a scene  of  Heliogabalian  luxury  and  un- 
bridled licentiousness. 

Mr.  Campanari,  formerly  of  this  city,  was 
most  heartily  applauded  at  the  great  Saeng- 
erfest  Concert  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  when  he  sang  thrice  before  an 
audience  of  12,000.  It  is  the  samo  Mr.  Cam- 
panari who  was  not  allowed  to  sing  at  a 
Symphony  concert  by  Mr.  Ntkisch.  and  >et| 
was  solicited  by  the  “magnetic  leader  to 
appear  at  the  Buda-Pesth  opera  house  undei  , 

his  leadership. 

Marietta  Alboni,  the  groat  singer,  was 
horn  in  1823,  not  1826,  as  stated  by  certain 
contemporaries.  She  retired  from  the  stage 
about  1863,  and  not  “ about  1866.  Her  50th 
musical  anniversary  was  celebrated  Dec.  1, 
1802,  and  among  those  who  took  part  were 
Melba  and  Plancon.  When  she  visited  the 
United  States  in  1S52  “she  was  welcomed, 
says  a French  writer,  “with  the  eccentric 
exclamations  used  in  that  country  when  any- 
thing extraordinary  or  unknown  occurs^ 


Mbnni  “Venus  contralto. ” as  Walt  . 

■ n^edlier. 

*T£?  only  Ms“S»o  or  mezio-soprano 
nrTas.  “the  sanio 

r^nzono  from  " The  Daughter 
o!  the  Regiment.”  and  In  a tno  from*  I ho 

■ Barber  of  Seville." 

T nk.nl  »kn  siiij  in  opera  in  this  country. 
L^  fnr  «xamp"e  in  1853  in  Philadelphia, 
sheens  heard  in  "The  Daughter  of  the 
wind  me  nt  ’*  “ Cinderella,”  “Sonnambula, 
"Norma  ’ and  “The  Barber  of  Seville." 


2 7-^7  V 


This  seems  to  be  Yale’s  year. 


I Col.  Wheelwright’s  letter  of  resignation  in 
Its  child-like  simplicity  and  ingenuousness 
reads  like  an  extract  lrom  “Rollo  in  Cam- 
bridge.”   - 

Dr.  Miner  spoke  temperately  the  other 
night  about  “The  only  way  to  begin  life.” 
The  best  way,  as  Dr.  Holmes  once  hinted,  is 
to  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  one's 

| parents. 

According  to  the  telegraphic  report  of 
Emma  Juch’s  wedding,  diamonds  now  take 
the  place  of  orange  flowers. 

No  Italian’s  lemonade  will  satisfy  a thirsty 
but  fastidious  negro. 


That  was  a very  pleasant  mill  in  Salem 
Monday  night,  and  it  may  be  here  remarked 
that  prize-fighters  will  find  Salem  a delight- 
ful summer  retreat.  It  Is  the  home  of  such 
people  as  the  Endicotts  and  the  Peabodys, 
and  Hawthorne  meditated  there  his  “Scarlet 
Letter.” 


The  engagement  of  Miss  Day  to  Senator- 
elect  Martin  looks  like  a renewal  of  an  old 
and  famous  partnership. 

This  is,  indeed,  a terrible  story  of  false 
lights  and  wreckers  and  arson  and  piracy, 
but  let  us  go  slow.  The  wicked  coast  bears 
the  suspicious  name  of  Guysboro’. 

Mr.  Tenney,  who  showed  such  talent  in 
the  course  of  Backstopping  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. has  been  honored  by  being  called  to 
a professorship  in  the  Boston  Faculty. 
Here  is  another  instance  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a collegiate  education. 

The  Somerset  Club  now  spells  its  steward’s 
namo  Maudit. 


The  present  rivalry  between  the  operetta 
theatres  reminds  one  of  the  traditional  good 
old  days  of  Mississippi  River  steamboating, 
when  each  company  offered  a free  ride  and  a 
bottle  of  wine. 


Editor  Beau  County  Clarion  and  Farmers' 
Friend— “No,  Silas  Hopkins,  you  can’t  ex- 
pect me  to  take  such  a scraggy,  mean  lot  of 
vegetables  as  that  for  subscription  to  my 
paper  for  next  year.”  Silas  Hopkins— “Well, 
you  oughter,  then  I Them’s  the  kind  o’ vege- 
tables I raised  from  folierin’  your  advice  in 
your  ‘Hints  to  Farmers’  Column.’  ’’—[Puck. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Christian  Heinecken,  who  “spoke  sensibly 
within  a few  hours  after  his  birth,  and  when 
10  months  old  could  converse  on  most  sub- 
jects.” There’s  no  knowing  what  would 
have  happened  if  lie  had  not  died  at  the  age 
of  5. 

This  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
John  Murray,  who,  in  spite  of  Byron’s 
famous  line,  “Now  Barabbas  was  a pub- 
lisher,” was  nu,3t  generous  to  authors,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  remembered  lovingly. 

Henry  Irving  has  written  a letter  to  ex- 
plain that  he  is  not  the  son  of  a tailor.  Not 
that  he  looks  askew  at  the  calling,  for,  as  he 
says,  “It  is  a useful  ar.d  honorable  craft,  and 
the  world  would  be  cold  and  indecorous 
without  it." 


People  who  are  looking  for  summer  board- 
ers should  remember  the  superior  claims  of 
rubber  plants,  palms  and  ferns.  To  be  sure, 
these  plants  do  not  pay  a high  price,  but 
they  never  find  fault  with  the  beds,  they 
never  grumble  about  the  quality  of  the  eggs, 
butter  and  milk,  they  are  not  always  asking 
for  fresh  vegetables,  and  they  are  not  noisy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  association  known  as 
the  Walt  Whitman  Fellowship  to  advance 
“the  principles  of  human  progress  which 
he  taught,"  and  appeals  are  made,  therefore, 
to  the  workingman  to  become  a member  by 
paying  $2  annually.  Now  it  is  an  ironical 
fact  that  Whitman,  the  poet  of  democracy, 
has  been  appreciated  hitherto  chiefly  by  the 
literary  aristocracy.  Symbolists  and  deca-  j 
dents  have  delighted  in  his  mysticism  and 
his  glorification  of  Adamhood,  but  he  is  not 
known  generally  by  the  people,  nor  does  he 
hit  apparently  the  workingmen,  whose  glory 
he  chanted  so  bravely. 


Lately  In  an  English  court,  In  the  course  of 
the  henring  of  an  npplicatlor,  the  plaintiff’s 
solicitor  asked  Ills  Honor  to  make  an  order 
for  a special  Inspection  of  n woman’s  mouth 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  a set  of  fnlso 
teoth  to  see  whether  or  not  they  were  prop- 
erly made.  The  Magistrate  read  the  section 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  said  the  appli- 
cation came  under  the  words  “property  or 
tiling.”  “ Could  a woman's  mouth  bo  called 
a property  or  a thing?"  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  could  be,  therefore  lio 
could  make  no  order  on  the  application. 

It  may  be  argued  seriously  that  a mouth  is 
the  property  of  the  owner  and  is  indeed  con- 
vertible property.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  a 
characteristic  or  distinguishing  filing.  A 
groat  English  General  once  said,  “ Give  me  a 
man  with  plenty  of  nose."  Any  lover 
says,  “ Give  me  a woman  with  a 
pretty  mouth,”  and  6ucli  is  the  for- 
tunate dispensation  in  the  allotting  of 
folly  to  mankind,  that  no  lover  finds  fault 
with  his  sweetheart’s  mouth.  Is  the  mouth 
absurdly  large?  Then,  has  she  a frank,  gen- 
erous disposition.  Is  It  absurdly  little? 
Then  is  it  called  a rosebud.  Are  the  lips 
thin  and  primly  set?  Then  is  she  a woman 
of  decision.  Are  they  thick?  I hen  is  she 
good-hearted  and  affectionate. 

In  romances  we  read  of  heroes’  mouths 
with  “exquisitely  chiseled  lips,”  mouths 
that  “resemble  Cupid’s  bow,”  and  there  are 
other  fine  and  complimentary  phrases ; but 
indifforenoe  to  dentistry,  occasional  shaving 
of  the  moustache  and  the  reckless  use  of  to- 
bacco play  havoc  with  the  beauty  of  the  male 
organ.  The  average  man  reminds  one  of  the 
verses  of  Dr.  Holmes  addressed  to  the  por- 
trait of  a gentleman. 

" Thy  mouth— that  fissure  in  thy  face, 
liy  something  like  ft  chili— 

May  be  » very  useful  place 
To  put  thv  victuals  In.” 

What  are  the  attributes  of  a beautiful 
mouth  lu  woman?  There  is  an  old  Spanish 
saying  that  a perfect  and  absolutely  beauti- 
ful woman  must  have  thirty  beautiful  dis- 
tinguishing points.  Brantome  has  preserved 
for  us  these  Spanish  verses,  and  we  learn 
from  them  that  the  teeth  must  be  short 
and  white,  the  Ups  must  be  red  and  fine 
and  the  mouth  must  be  close.  But 
this,  like  many  a generalization,  is  some- 
what vague.  Let  us  consult  the  wisdom 
of  the  orientals.  Solomon  praises  teeth  that 
are  like  “a  flock  of  sheep  that  are  even  shorn, 
which  came  up  from  the  washing;”  he  com- 
pares perfect  Ups  to  a thread  of  scarlet,  and 
they  drop  as  the  honeycomb,  and  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  is  like  the  best  wine.  The  Kama 
Soutra  calls  the  perfect  typo  of  female  beauty 
“Padmini,”  or  the  “Woman  Lotus,”  and  the 
Ups  of  the  Padmini  are  red  as  a rosebud  or 
coral,  and  her  teeth  are  as  white  as  the 
Arabian  jassamine;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
among  the  sixty-four  liberal  arts  of  the  ac- 
complished Hindu  woman  enumerated  in 
this  same  book  is  that  of  skillfully  coloring 

; the  teeth.  The  women  of  many  strange 
lands  are  not  content  unless  they  follow  this 
j Hindu  custom,  so  true  it  is  that  beauty  is 

I largely  a matter  of  geography  and  time. 

When  the  beggar  maid  came  before  the* 1, 
King  Cophetua,  i 

41  One  praised  her  ancles,  one  her  eyes, 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien." 

To  every  lover  there  is  one  feature  of  his 
adored  one  that  is  a fetich.  Separated  from 
her,  he  remembers  her  by  one  of  Nature’s 
gifts.  To  many,  as  in  the  case  of  the  young 
man  described  by  Belot  in  “La  Bouche  de 
Madame  X,”  it  is  the  mouth,  the  mouth  that 
gently  mocked  or  timidly  gave  rapturous 
hope,  that  is  this  fetioh.  Now,  a fetich  Is 
surely  often  a thing,  and  it  is  often  property. 
Why  should  the  English  magistrate  have 
hesitated? 


If  there  was  punch  yesterday  at  Cam-  . 
bridge,  tlicro  was  a motto  to  the  bowl,  and 
It  rend:  “Punch,  brothers,  punch  with 
cure.” 


“The  Purple  Light  of  Love  ” is  the  title  of 
anew  novel.  Why  the  choice  of  purple? 
Why  not  green,  or  yellow  ? 

The  late  William  Walter  Phelps  had  no 
prophetio  fear  of  Maxweil  Evarts,  or  he 
would  never  have  left  Yale  $50,000  toward 
the  erection  of  another  college  building. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Evarts  is  a graduate  of  the 
class  of  1884,  but  when  he  speaks  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight  as  “ the  viper  nourished  in 
one’s  breast,"  he  talks  like  a Sophomore. 

Who  is  Mr.  Evarts’s  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  after  he  has  disposed  of  poor  Mr. 
Dwight?  “Dutch”  Carter  is  still  an  under- 
graduate. But  perhaps  “Bob”  Cook  could 
be  persuaded  to  accept  the  office? 

The  Norwegians  are  Indeed  a wonderful 
people.  Some  of  us  here  would  borrow  their 
system  of  rumselling,  others  would  borrow 
their  school  for  cripples.  As  yet  there  has 
been  no  imperious  demand  for  the  erection 
of  a statue  of  Ibsen. 


It  was  a groat  day  for  President  Eliot,  but 
was  there  that  “old  convivial  glow  * • • 
the  warm,  ehampagny,  old-particular, 
Drandy-punchy  feeling”  so  accurately  diag- 
nosed by  Dr.  Holmes? 

To-day  is  an  anniversary  of  famous  births: 

! Of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  the  merry 
| monarch  that  believed  in  and  practiced 
| wifely  rotation;  of  Charles  Mathews,  who 
. was  almost  as  great  a comedian,  and  of  Jean 
Jacques  Roussoau,  who  smacked  his  lips  as 
lie  wrote  his  “Confessions,”  not  knowing 
how  ho  would  distress  Mr.  Anthony  Com- 
i stock. 

A headline  in  the  esteemed  and  precise 
Transcript  last  evening  assured  the  reader 
that  Dartmouth  had  just  celebrated  its  “125th 
Centennial.”  We  congratulate  the  Tran- 
script on  its  scoop.  But  why  should  Dart- 
mouth have  been  so  coy  hitherto  in  conceal- 
ing its  honorable  age?  It  saw  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  schools  of  Athens,  Alexandria, 
Edessa  and  Tarsus;  its  professors  were  in 
active  correspondence  with  Pythagoras ; the 
mound-builders  were  among  its  pupils;  tho 
report  of  the  discovery  of  tho  Garden  of 
Eden  created  much  discussion  in  an  early 
Faculty  meeting.  And  why  in  the  world 
did  not  Dartmouth  give  an  honorary  degree 
to  Christopher  Columbus? 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp  is  now  a master  of 
arts.  For  a long  time  he  lias  been  a master 
of  dramatic  criticism. 

Zola  seems  to  have  written  his  “Lourdes” 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  New  York 
Herald.  

The  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  are  Sin- 
gerly  glad. 

The  point  is  raised  that  the  Evangelist 
Leyden  was  not  pelted  with  “stale  eggs”  in 
a New  Hampshire  town.  But  should  a volley 
of  fresh  eggs  be  regarded  as  the  fit  reward  of  [ 
oratory  or  the  supreme  expression  of  popular 
appreciation  ? 

Dr.  Tourjee’s  most  fitting  memorial  is  the 
New  England  Conservatory. 

This  story  of  the  capture  of  64  whales  by 
the  Narwhal  is  indeed  tall  blowing. 

Mrs.  Dupuy  is  a sensible  woman.  She 
comes  from  the  provincial  bourgeoisie,  and 
prayed  that  her  husband  might  not  be  elected 
President  of  tho  French  Republic. 

At  the  Medical  Alumni  dinner  there  was 
talk  about  “uprooting”  quackery.  Would 
it  not  be  easier  to  strangle  it? 

The  Bostonians  have  bought  Victor  Her- 
bert’s opera,  “Prince  Ananias.”  The 
comedian’s  gag  will  no  doubt  be  “I’m  some- 
thing of  a liar  myself."  At  any  rate  we 
may  rest  assured  that  Mr.  MacDonald  will 
have  a chance  to  show  his  manlv  form,  and 
that  Mrs.  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis  will  have  a 
fat  part;  otherwise  the  Bostonians  would 
not  have  accepted  the  opera. 


Now  if  Yale  will  clean  out  Oxford  all  will 
be  forgiven. 


Mr.  Plaisted  has  seen  a great  light. 

The  move  in  Congress  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  American  plays  is  against  pirates, 
not  critics. 


This  is  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  but  let  us  rather  call  to  mind  the  noble 
deed  of  St.  Betsj’.  St.  Betsy  was  wedded  to 
a knight  who  sailed  with  Raleigh  and 
brought  back  tobacco;  and  the  knight 
smoked.  But  he  thought  that  St.  Betsy, 
like  other  fine  ladies  of  the  court,  would 
fain  that  he  should  smoke  out  of  doors, 
nor  taint  -vyth  ’baceo  smoke  the  tapes- 
try. Whereupon  the  knight  would 
seek  his  garden,  his  orchard, 
and  in  any  weather  smoke  sub  Jove.  Now  it 
chanced  as  the  Knight  smoked  St.  Betsy  came 
to  him  and  said,  “ My  lord,  pray  ye  come 
into  the  house.”  And  the  knight  went  with 
St.  Betsy,  who  took  him  into  a uewly-cedared 
room,  and  said,  “ I pray,  my  lord,  hence- 
forth smoke  here ; for  is  it  not  a shame  that 
you,  who  are  the  foundation  and  the  prop  of 
your  house,  should  have  no  place  to  put  your 
head  into  and  smoke?  ” And  St.  Betsy  led 
him  to  a chair,  and  with  her  own  fingers  filled 
him  a pipe;  and  from  that  time  the  knight 
sat  in  the  cedar  chamber  and  smoked  his 
' weed.  And  this  and  other  wondrous  stories 
may  be  found  in  the  hagiology  of  Douglas 
Jerrold. 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Henry  Clay,  an  American  statesman  who 
gave  his  name  to  a cigar. 


This  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  who  painted  many 
gorgeous  pictures,  some  of  which  would  un- 
doubtedly shock  Secretary  Carlisle,  the 

prominent  art  critic. 


Casimir-Perier 

firm. 


sounds  like  a champagne 


Fred  Pfeffer  has  shown  that  an  admirable 
second  baseman  may  not  know  how  to  run  a 

restaurant. 

It  appears  that  Gov.  Hogg  is  passionately 
addicted  to  music.  Ho  was  moved  to  oratory 
by  hearing  a Deer  Islander  play  the  piano, 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  ex- 
pressed a desire— natural  and  laudable— to 
meet  Camille  D Arville.  He  should  visit  us 
in  the  season,  when  he  could  discuss  Brahms 
with  Mr.  Paur  and  hear  “The  Messiah.” 

What  was  Dr.  Everett  doing  in  the  tents 
of  the  Philistines  Commencement  Day? 

Mr.  Horatio  W.  Parker,  now  of  our  town, 
and  future  Professor  of  Music  at  Tale,  has 
been  made  a Master  of  Arts  by  that  uui- 
versity.  But  thus  far  "Hora  Novissima”  is 
still  his  greatest  honor. 

Far  from  madding  political  anxiety  and 
gtrife,  Mr.  John  E.  Russell  enjoys  the  fra- 
grance of  a white  rose  tree,  and  sings  its 
praises  as  though  he  were  Hafiz  or  Mirtsa 
S chaffy.  And  when  the  Democratic  ambas- 
sadors journey  to  Leicester,  they  will  fiud 
him  undoubtedly  lying  beneath  this  rose 
tree,  or  as  L.  QuinUus  Cincinnatus  was  once 
found,  “either  making  a ditch  with  a spade 
in  his  hand,  or  a plowing,  or  about  some 
other  country  work.” 

If  officers  of  the  Charlestown  prison  must 
shoot,  let  them  shoot  accurately.  A course 
of  instruction  at  a range  would  be  of  valu- 
able assistance  to  them  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  and  revolvers. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  that  “is  read 
bv  the  people  who  have  money  to  spend” 
has  hit  upon  a novel  thing  in  journalism, 
viz. : the  combination  of  a puzzle  department 
with  picturesque  head  lines.  Here  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  from  yesterday’s  issue : 

‘TKES.  ELIOT'S  DAY" 


rr  WAS  AS  WELL  AS  CLASS  DAT  AT  HAKVAKD. 

The  puzzle  is  one  of  punctuation ; and,  by 
-■the  way,  was  not  Wednesday  Commencement 
Day?  

A circular  in  proclaiming  the  advantages 
of  a certain  bicycle  speaks  at  length  con- 
cerning the  healthy  exercise  found  in 
“ riding  the  enervating  wheel.” 

People  that  will  not  be  comforted  and 
talk  continually  about  the  heat  should 
remember  the  golden  words  of  Jacob  Abbott 
in  “Learning  About  Common  Things.” 
They  run  as  follows:  “Do  people  ever  fret 

and  complain  because  the  sun  is  hot?  Is 
that  right?  No,  it  is  very  wrong,  and  people 
who  fret  and  complain  because  the  sun 
shines  bright  and  the  day  is  warm  ought  not 
to  have  grapes  or  peaches.” 

When  Miss  Tadeina  chose  “The  Wings  of 
Icarus”  as  the  title  of  her  novel  was  she 
aware  that  the  same  title  pleased  Charles  de 
Bernard  half  a century  ago?  His  story  is 
mighty  entertaining  reading  to-day.  Thack- 
eray praised  it  in  “ The  Paris  Sketch  Book,” 
and,  by  the  way,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
borrow  from  de  Bernard. 
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It  may  be  remembered  that  a year  ago, 
when  Yale  won  at  New  London,  there  was 
tumultuous  rejoicing.  Jewels  were  pre- 
sented to  the  victorious  Ives,  and  a young 
gentleman  in  New  Haven  in  the  ecstasy  of 
public  thanksgiving  blew  off  four  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  with  a cannon  cracker. 

But  this  year  the  coi  <rs  seemed  de- 
pressed. as  though  son,  one  stood  behind 
each  oarsman  and  whispered:  “Thou,  too, 
are  mortal,”  or  “Brother,  you  must  die.” 

To  quote  from  a morning  contemporary: 

••  Ttv-  very  men  In  tile  victorious  eight  felt  Keenly  the 
mortification  of  the  defeated  crew.  They  (11(1  not  smUe. 
they  did  not  laugh,  they  cl  1 not  cheer,  they  <11(1  not  gloat." 

If  they  bail  only  thought  of  this  possible 
mortification  during  the  race  and  not  rowed 
as  hard  and  as  well ! 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would  appear 
that  an  apology  from  Yale  would  be  grace- 
ful and  timely. 

How  to  put  (WO  prisoners  into  403  cells  is  a 
puzzle  that  should  Irritate  justly  the  city 
fathers  when  they  see  it  a practical  experi- 
ment in  South  Boston. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Gov.  Hogg  made 
jo  gloss  on  the  famous  remark  of  Gen.  Sheri- 
Sn  concerning  Texas. 


An  act  of  the  British  Parliament  dated 
54  years  ago  to-day  put  an  end  to  the  use  of 
the  pillory  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  in- 
strument has  been  seen  in  Boston,  and  as 
late  as  1803,  two  men,  by  order  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  were  put  in  the  pil- 
lory in  State  Street.  The  whipping  post  was 
also  a cherished  institution  about  that  time, 
and  it  was  ambulatory. 

Many  rejoice  in  the  abolition  of  such 
“barbarous  punishments,”  but  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  post  and  pillory  were  not 
efficacious  and  salutary.  There  are  certain 
offences,  such  as  wife  beating  and  cruelty  to 
children,  that  might  well  be  treated  by 
flogging  in  turn,  and  many  a cheap  scoun- 
drel who  laughs  at  a prison  would  be  de- 
terred from  cowardly  crime  by  the  thought 
of  a whistling  whip. 

Good  men  and  true  for  their  convictions 
have  been  set  in  the  pillory,  and  they 
counted  the  disgrace  as  honor.  But  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  such  disgrace  ineffaceable. 
When  Boswell  mentioned  “an  instance  of  a 
gentleman”  who  was  not  dishonored  by 
it,  the  doctor  replied,  “Ay,  but  he 
was,  sir.  He  could  not  mouth 
and  strut  as  he  used  to  do,  after  having  been 
there.  People  are  not  willing  to  ask  a man 
to  their  tables  who  has  stood  in  the  pillory.” 
But  would  Johnson  have  refused  to  sit  at 
meat  with  DeFoe,  whose  “Robinson  Crusoe” 
he  wished  were  longer,  or  with  Hester 
Prynne,  who  stood  here  on  the  platform 
“nearly  beueath  the  eaves  of  Boston’s 
earliest  church?” 

The  men  that  are  most  ingenious  in  ex- 
plaining Harvard’s  defeat  never  rowed 
when  in  college. 

To  “Constant  Reader:’’  No.  Lafcadio 
Hearn’s  article,  “ The  Red  Bridal,”  in  the 
July  Atlantic  is  not  a biography  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado. 


It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  stu- 
dents in  a Long  Island  School  of  Medicine 
are  instructed  at  graduation  never  to  answer 
the  call  of  a patient  who  is  not  known  to  be 
well-to-do.  Truly  the  poor  have  no  excuse 
for  living  in  these  days;  but  how  about  the 
oath  of  Hippocrates? 

To  X X.  X. : The  name  of  the  President 

of  France  is  pronounced  as  though  it  were 
spelled  in  English  Caseemeer-Perryay. 

The  New  York  Herald  publishes  the  fact 
that  “Mr.  Cleveland  is  satisfied.”  It  might 
have  put  it  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  very  easily 
satisfied.  

A modern  Macedonian  cry  from  Harvard: 
“Come  over,  Capt.  Cook,  and  help  us.” 

Henri  Rochefort  »'s  that  the  choice  of 
Casimir-Perier  for  .he  Presidency  is  “ the 
worst  it  was  possible  to  make.”  Mr.  George 
Francis  Train  has  not  yet  vouchsafed  his 
opinion.  

Here  is  the  record  of  another  saint  preserved 
in  Jerrold’s  golden  book.  St  Sally,  from  her 
childhood,  was  known  for  her  innermost  love 
of  truth.  It  was  said  of  her  that  her  heart 
was  in  a crystal  shrine,  and  all  the  world 
might  see  it.  Moreover,  when  other  women 
denied,  or  strove  to  hide  their  age, 
St.  Sally  said,  “I  am  five-and- 
thirty.”  Whereupon  next  birthday  St 
Sally’s  husband,  at  a feast  of  all  their 
friends,  gave  her  a necklace  of  six-and-thirty 
opal  beads;  and  on  every  birthday  added  a 
bead,  until  the  beads  mounted  to  fourscore 
undone.  And  the  beads  seemed  to  act  as  a 
charm;  for  St.  Sally,  wearing  the  sum  of  her 
age  about  her  neck,  age  never  appeared  in 
her  face.  Such  in  the  olden  time  was  the  re- 
ward of  simplicity  and  truth. 
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V About  1200  young  men  are  now  undergo- 
ing examinations  for  admission  to  the  two 
undergraduate  departments  of  Yale.  ’ These 
departments  aro  apparently  the  Nine  and 

the  Crew. 

The.  stories  told  of  tho  scones  between 
Casimir-Perier  and  his  mother  have  a Plu- 
tarchian  flavor  that  is  refreshing  in  these 
days  of  political  intrigue  and  selfishness. 

The  classification  of  umpires  by  tho  irrit. 

able  Fred.  Pfeffer  reminds  one  of  the  famous 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Iceland:  “There 

are  no  good  umpires.”  ’ 

It  is  proposed  to  revive  the  Greek  Olympic 
games,  and  in  Paris,  of  all  cities  in  the 

world.  __ 

•‘Great  Cassar!"  is  an  exclamation  ap- ! 
propriate  to  the  month.  

"All  the  women  when  pawing the  Elyseo  Palace  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  men  remove  their  hats. 

This  is  not  in  special  honor  of  the  late 
President.  The  same  respect  Is  shown  in 
Paris  to  the  corpse  in  the  most  squalid 
quarter. 


IN  AN  INN, 

The  Random  Reflections  of 
One  Sitting  at  Table, 

The  Miserable  Hypocrisy  of  an 
Exploder  of  Fireworks. 


A Word  About  “Esther  Waters,” 
Invented  by  George  Moore, 


When  John  Adams  praved  for  national  ston- 
toroplionic  rejoicing  on  the  Fourth  of  July  lie 
did  not  aniiciDate  the  possibilities  of  the 
modern  American  cannon  cracker,  or  of  the 
combination  of  a small  hoy  with  a largo  horn. 

fiot  that  the  ordinary  cracker  of  Chinese  in- 
vention was  unknown  in  his  time..  Carlo 
Buffone  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  approved  of  cer- 
tain wine  at  the  Mitre.  "I’ll  wash  my  temples 
with  some  on’t  presently,  and  drink  some  half  a 
score  draughts;  ’twill  heat  the  brain,  kindle  my 
imagination,  I shall  talk  nothiug  but  crackers 

and  firework  to-night.” 

When  Mr.  Fepystook  one  of  his  walks  abroad 
in  1661  he  saw  boys  iu  the  streets  flying 
their  crackers.” 

De  Foe  knew  how  to  use  the  noisy  thing  in 

verse : , , 

"These  are  the  saulbs  and  crackers  . ,, 

Which  lilss,  and  make  a bounce,  and  then  withdraw. 

But  the  American  cracker  has  all  the  arrogant 
bounce  of  nationality.  This  cracker  is,  indeed, 
your  true  patriot,  as  the  phrase  now  runs;  it  is 
self-assertive,  boastful,  a proclaimer  of  its  own 
superior  righteousness,  thoughtless  of  tne  com- 
fort and  the  rights  ot  others;  a loud  noise,  with 
out  any  other  purpose  in  life.  And  it  costs  con 
sideraDle  money.  . 

The  Chinese  cracker,  prepared  by  the  almond- 
eyed.  to  whom  the  law.  sb  interpreted  by  Judge 
Colt,  refuses  certain  privileges  of  whites,  is  a 
paradox.  It  was  said  of  old  that  no  Chinaman 
could  view  undisturbed  the  destruction  or  the 
loss  ot  paper;  and  yet  after  the  explosion  of 
one  of  his  crackers,  the  air  and  the  street  is  full 
ot  worthless  paper  wad. 

*** 

I have  a friend,  a man  that  professes  to  care 
little  for  the  so-called  pleasures  of  this  world, 
and  every  Fourth  of  July  ho  quits  the  sown.  In 
fact,  he  disappears  the  night  Defore.  To  seek 
peace  in  a pastoral  retreat,  no  doubt.  On  the 
contrary.  A kinsman  has  a family  of  interesting 
and  assorted  children,  aud  to  them  my  friend 
Chimes  appears  as  a summer  Santa  Claus.  He 
arrives  in  tue  auiei.  unsuspecting  village 
with  boxes  and  bundles  of  an  inflammable,  ex- 
plosive nature.  There  are  firecrackers  galore, 
from  the  modest  species  of  China  to  the 
triumph  of  American  impudence.  There  are 
torpedoes;  there  are  all  sorts  of  ascending  and 
stationary  fireworks : things  that  burst,  that 
soar,  that  sizzle,  that  revolve,  that  scatter',  that 
delight  and  that  disappoint.  What  a kindly- 
disposeil,  generous  fellow!  How  he  must  be 
beloved  by  the  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 

Let  us  tear  the  philanthropic  mask  from  the 
rascal's  face.  Refreshed  by  the  country  night 
and  prspared  by  a hearty  breakfast  for  the  day. 
Chimes  gathers  the  children  about  him,  laughs 
gently  as  he  lights  the  first  stick  of  punk,  and 
then  proceeds  to  let  fly  the  crackers.  Ho  holds 
the  punk.  He  sets  tho  fire.  Cracker  of  China 
or  America,  ’tia  all  the  same  to  lnm. 
The  torpedoes  he  abandons  to  his  young 
friends;  for  the  torpedo  is  too  small  game  for 
him.  Refreshed  in  his  work  by  a tonifying 
lunch,  he  resumes  the  labor  of  the  day.  Din- 
ner is  announced:  wearied  but  not  sated,  like  | 
the  wife  of  Claudius,  he  leaves  the  scone  of  his  j 
exploits;  but  he  has  thoughtfully  saved  pack-  , 
ages  of  crackers  for  the  rending  of  the  shudder- 
ing night.  When  it  is  dark  enough  good  Mr.  | 
Chimes  is  in  fine  form;  he  is  lord  ot  the  pin 
wheel  and  master  of  the  rocket:  his  stalwart 
form  stands  out  framed  in  pyrotechnic  glory, 
like  Caspar  in  the  Woll’s  Glen.  Not  till  the 
last  firework  smoulders  does  ho  stay  his  hand; 
and  then  bo  sighs  for  a barrel  that  ho  may  say  a 
flaming  good-night.  It  has  been  tho  hardest  day 
of  the  year  and  yet  his  face  glows  with  pleas- 
ure “ We  must  give  the  children  a good  time- 
They  are  fonu  of  fireworks,  and  you  kuow  we  j 
were  all  young  once."  says  the  Impostor. 
Meanwhile  the  children  hope  that  somo  day 
they  will  be  allowed  to  hold  aud  apply  the 

punk.  * 

* * 

This  peculiar  way  of  squibbing  and  cracker- 
ing  the  young  is  inspired  by  tho  same  process  of 
thought,  by  the  same  hypocritical  reasoning 
that  compels  a man  to  take  a boy  to  the  circus 
so  that  the  vouni?  one  may  rejoice  and  be  glad. 
The  man  is  a martyr  to  a fooling  of  duty, 
ho  will  tell  vou.  He  himself  has  not 
seen  a circus  since  Lent’s  flourished  with 
Carlotta  de  Berg,  and  the  Levantine  Brothers, 
and  Robert  btickney  followed  by  the  adoring 
eyes  of  women  as  be  controlled  the  fiery  steeds 
and  tossed  a hand  exultantly  skyward.  "Clr- 
cuses  nowadays  are  poor  things.  At  tho  same 
time  the  boy  might  like  to  see  the  animals. 

Oh  tho  contemptible  liar! 

When  a circus  is  in  town  every  man  borrows 
a boy.  if  ho  happens  to  ho  without  ono  who 
calls  him  father. 


Chimes  tolil  mo  of  a singular  Fourth  of  July 
spout  by  him  throe  or  four  years  nira  Kilher 
tuo  shlupor  or  tho  oxpressmao  had  blundered  ; 
tor  only  a third  of  tho  ordered  fireworks  was  at 
hand.  Disheartened,  and  knowing  the  impos- 
sibility of  securing  at  that  late  hour  an  ade- 
quate supply.  Chimes  turnod  his  atten- 
tion early  in  tho  day  to  fireworks 
of  a liquid  nature.  Remembering  a chemical 
formula  whioh  he  had  learned  at  Harvard,  ho 
brewed  a mighty,  a fragrant,  a potent  punch 
that  would  have  melted  the  heart  of  President 
Eliot  and  Ills  aiders  and  abetters  in  ouforcmg 
punchlv  abstinence. 

It  was  a punoh  like  this  that  drew  from  good 
old  Dr.  Beauford  In  the"T8tU  century  tho  ro- 
mark  that  "Temperance  is  a vico  which  has 
not  even  the  -recommendation  of  transient 

pleasure.'' 

To  this  punch  Chimes  gave  most  thoughtful 
attention  before,  during  and  after  luncheon. 
He  drained  the  last  drop  as  tho  sun  went  down 
in  an  alcoholic  mist.  And  tho  punch  was  of 
such  mystic  brew  that  tho  pyrotoohnical  dis- 
play in  tho  evening  surpassed  that  of 
Rome,  Versailles,  or  the  J'  ^stal  f Pal- 
aoe.  The  airw.ird  flight  /<E^s  a rocket 
seemed  multiplied  and  «tormlnabla 

Each  oinwheel  assumed  gigantic  proportions 
and  solved  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion. 
Each  roman  caudle  was  provided  apparently 
with  a ball  for  each  day  of  tno  year.  A tiny 
cracker  was  a ton  of  dynamite.  Such  was  tho 
Influence  of  a stimulant  on  a sensitive  imagina- 
tion. 

But  the  children  to  whom  Chimes  sacrifices 
himself  yearly  were  soroly  disappointed,  lor 
they  were  Jittle  children  w’ith  stomachs  that 
knew  not  alcohol,  and  they  were  not  so  easily 
deceived. 

* • 

Have  you  read  "Esther  Waters,”  by  George 
Moore.  It  is  a novel  well  worthy  of  careful 
renting  and  rereading. 

To  many  George  Moore  Is  a disagreeable  man 
who  writes  disagreeable  books. 

His  “Confessions  of  a Young  Man  ” shocked 
some,  and  to  those  who  know  not  artist  life  in 
Paris  the  book  must  be  largely  caviare.  " The 
Mummor’s  Wife”  seemed  unnecessarily  un- 
pleasant to  many  who  were  constrained  to  ad-  I 
mic  its  strength.  His  "Impressions.”  as  well  as  | 
his  "Confessions.”  gave  the  idea  of  bumptious- 
ness, of  a chip  on  the  shoulder  of  the  author. 

"Esther  Waters”  is  au  uncommonly  well- 
constructed.  well-written  novel.  1 do  not  say 
that  it  is  a great  book,  for  " great  ” is  a word 
not  to  be  applied  loosely  ; but  it  is  far  superior 
to  tho  novels  with  a purpose,  religious,  humani- 
tarian, or  erotic,  that  are  talked  about  at 
present.  . 

The  story  is  the  story  of  Iho  struggle  of  a ser- 
vant girl  with  au  illegitimate  child  against  the  j 
world,  the  world  that  denies  the  right  ol  such  a i 
child  to  live. 

The  hospital,  the  baby  farm,  the  daily 
drudgery  are  most  carefully  described,  and  yet 
there  is  no  thought  that  Moore,  after  the  fashion 
of  certain  Frenchmen,  wrote  the  story 
simply  to  introduce  these  "documents.” 
Esther  marries  finally  the  father  of  her 
child  and  lives  with  him  comfortably  until, 
ruined  by  betting,  he  dies  and  she  is  again 
obliged  to  go  into  service.  She  finds  her  old  | 
“1*- 

Stress  in  whose  bouse  she  first  met  her  be- 
er. The  mistress,  a woman  of  fortune,  has 
i.ered  from  ihe  butting  passion  of  the  Squire, 
her’s  boy  becomes  a soldier.  He  visits  his 
stlierinthe  country.  “AU  was  forgotten  in 
te  happiness  of  tho  moment— the  long  fight  for 
iis  life,  nnd  tho  possibility  that  any 
moment  might  dociare  him  to  bo  mere  food  for 
powder  and  shot.  She  was  only  conscious  that 
she  had  accomplished  her  woman’s  work— she 
had  brought  him  up  to  man's  estate,  and  that 
J was  her  sufficient  reward.  What  a fiue  fellow 
I he  was!”  And  here  the  story  ends. 

* Although  the  book  is  a strong  indictment 
.agiinst  the  betting  craze,  it  is  not  merely  a 
j zealous  tract  against  a vice— a tract  sugar- 

! coated  witli  incident  and  dialogue.  Charles 
Reade  often  forgot,  alas,  his  art 

in  waging  war  against  abuses.  Who 
would  not  exchange  a wilderness 

of  such  blue  books  as  “ Hard  Cash  ” and  "Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place.”  full  as  they  are  of  epi- 
gram and  marvelous  description,  tor  such  a 
imasterpiece  as  “ Peg  Woffington”  or  "Christie 
Johnstone”?  The  sense  of  art  is  never  absent 
In  Moore’s  book. 

In  his  "Confessions,”  Moore  tells  of  his  pas- 
sion for  tho  strange,  wild  language  of  the  Sym- 
bolists ana  the  Docadents.  But  in  “Esther  Wa- 
ters” ho  uses  simple,  virile  English.  The  style  is 
characterized  at  the  same  time  by  artistic  re- 
straint. There  is  no  painful  elaboration.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  lino  writing.  There  is  not  a 
sentence  that  is  not  to  be  comprehended  at  once 
by  anyone  of  modest  , ed  ucation.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  nis  employment  of  description,  real-  ; 

Iisui  tnat  i3  not  baldly  photographic,  but  is 
subtle  and  suggestive,  Esther,  tired  and  hun- 
gry, sees  the  Strand  crowd.  "Poor  and  dissi- 
. paled  girls,  dressed  in  vague  clothes  fixed  with 
hazardous  pins.  Two  young  women  strolled  in 
front  of  her.  They  hung  on  each  other’s  arms, 
talking  lazily.  They  had  just  come 
ut  of  au  eating  house  and  a happy 
igestion  was  in  their  eyes.  The  skirt 
on  the  outside  was  a soiled  mauve,  and  tho 
bodice  that  went  with  it  was  a soiled  chocolate. 

A broken  yellow  plume  hung  out  of  a battered 
hat.  1 tie  skirt  on  the  inside  was  a aim  green, 
and  little  was  left  of  tho  cotton  velvet  jacket 
but  tho  cotton.  A girl  of  1C  walking  sturdily, 
like  a little  man,  crossed  the  road,  her  left  hand 
t. trust  deep  into  the  pocket  of  her  red  cashmere 
g9,"'  Sll°  wora  on  *lor  shoulders  a strip  of 
beaded  mantle;  her  hair  was  plaited  and 
nod  with  a red  ribbon.  Corpulent  women 
passed,  their  eyes  liquid  with  invitation. 


The  hugli  bar-loafer,  tlio  man  ot  li tty 
hooked  nose  and  the  waxed  moustacbo,  st&t 
the  door  of  a rostaurant,  passing  the  wome** 
roviow.  Two  young  men.  with  botting-fook 
and  bar-room  on  thoir  faces,  swaggoreil  out  of 
a tobacconist’s.  Tho  doors  of  the  public  houses 
were  open,  and  tho  topers  could  be  seen  sitting 
on  high  stools  in  varnished  interiors.” 

I fear.  Miss  Kustachla,  that  you  will  cook  your 
pretty  hose  at  this  description  and,  indood,  at 
Esther.  You  prefer  to  read  of  interesting 
curates  with  soeptical  tendencies,  of  emanci- 
pated daughters  of  emancipated  mothers,  all 
moving  in  the  best  of  society.  But  from  your 
carriago  window  you  can  see  such  street  scenes 
tn  Boston.  Esther  Waters  lives  in  town.  Per- 
haps she  is  now  in  the  basement  of  your  house, 
oven  if  it  is  ou  the  water  side  of  Beacon  Street. 

Plump  Hale. 


A PUUBTPIJL  NECESSITY. 

Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  in  an  address  be- 
fore tho  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  said  the  other  day  that  music  is  no 
longer  a luxury,  it  is  a necessity.  The  zeal 
of  his  house  has  devoured  his  judgment. 
Why  is  music  a neoessity?  And  is  thereany  1 
reason  for  the  inevitable  corollary,  “Your 
sons  and  your  daughters  must  be  musicians  ? ” j 

History  teaches,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haweis  to  j 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  music 
has  been  frowned  upon  by  great  masters  of 
philosophy  and  morals  as  tending  rather 
toward  immorality  than  toward  righteous- 
ness. But  let  it  be  granted  that  this  subject 
is  still  debatable ; let  us  look  at  the  practi- 
cal as  well  as  the  artistic  side. 

Music  is  an  art.  It  should  not  be  a trade. 
Poets  are  born,  not  made;  and  though  there 
| are  jinglers  who  are  paid  weekly  for  putting 
| advertisements  into  rhyme,  they  are  not  en- 
rolled in  the  world's  catalogue  as  poets.  A 
rhyming  dictionary  will  not  take  the  place 
of  that  which  is  vaguely  known  as  inspira- 
tion. So  in  painting.  Technique  can  be 
; taught,  but  it  will  not  of  itself  color 
eternally  a canvas.  And  technique  is  never 
in  any  art  synonymous  with  inspira- 
tion. Music  is  an  art,  not  a trade. 
But  this  is  a nervous,  superficial  age. 
Every  one  must  be  “ highly  educated.”  The 
ambitious  father  says.  “Jane  must  sing.” 
Little  Jane  may  have  an  ear  that  is  only  an 
anatomical  organ  ; an  ear  that  is  Dot  capable 
of  distinguishing  musical  tones;  but  that 
ipakes  no  difference;  the  girl  is  sent  to  a 
master  of  singing,  and  the  master,  a child 
of  this  world,  seizes  the  situation 
and  the  opportunity.  Or  the  lather  says, 
“Mary  must  be  a pianist.”  Perhaps  the 
child  is  fond  of  music;  perhaps  she  is  in- 
different in  the  matter;  Mary  is  obliged  to 
practise  so  many  hours  a day;  she  has  an 
allotted  task,  and  if  she  has  the  fear  of  her 
parents  before  her  eyes,  she  is  faithful  as 
the  blinded  and  plodding  horse  in  the  brick- 
yard. 

This  generation  has  decided  that  music  is 
a trade  that  is  open  to  any  industrious  per- 
son. The  father  says,  “If  I meet  with  busi- 
ness reverses,  my  daughter  will  be  able  to 
support  herself  by  teaching  the  piano  or  the 
art  of  song.”  Music  is  thought  to  be  a gen- 
teel profession,  not  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  well-born.  So  there  is  an  endless  proces- 
sion of  the  blind  led  by  the  blind.  For  the 
ability  to  play  five  hundred  notes  in  a given 
time  is  not  necessarily  the  display  of  musical 

talent,  nor  are  industry  and  good  will  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  musical  . genius. 
Everybody  to-day  is  a so-called  musician. 
And  yet  how  few  have  temperament,  with- 
out which  the  rest  is  as  nought;  for  absolute 
mechanism,  while  it  may  be  in  a sense  com- 
mendable, can  never  take  the  place  of  tem- 
perament, which  is  a birthright,  which 
thrills,  which  moves,  which  is  superhuman. 

And  so  music  is  made  easy,  to  the  great 
joy  of  music  schools  and  piano  makers. 
Anyone  can  go  to  Corinth  in  these  days. 

But  when  all  your  neighbors  are  artists, 
what  becomes  of  art?  That  which  is  com- 
mon cannot  bo  rare.  That  which  is  a neces- 
sity cannot  be  artistic.  For  the.  flight  of  art 
demands  uncommon  wings,  and  the 
soul  of  the  artist  is  not  the  creation 
of  a school.  An  intelligent  young 
man  does  not  go  to  a boot-maker  and  say, 
“Here,  I do  not  like  the  boots  you  made  for 
me ; it  is  true  they  fit  me,  but  I should  have 
made  them  differently,”  and  yet  lie  hears  de 
Paebmann  or  Paderewski,  and  he  exclaims, 

“I,  too,,  have  studied  the"  piano,  and  I should 
play  the(  sonata  or  the  nocturne  this  way, 
not  as  ypu  prefer  it.” 


Art  is  not  n republic,  ft  is  an  aristocracy. 
Art  is  not  for  the  public  at  large,  it  is  for  tho 
elect  few.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  neoes- 
sity in  art.  Art  is  of  spontaneous,  erratic 
birth.  It  laughs  at  obstacles;  it  defies  con- 
ventional training.  It  does  not  admit  of  hot- 
house growth  ; It  loathos  the  factory.  Musi, 
cians  are  not  turned  opt  to  order,  as  screws 
or  a batch  of  baker’s  bread.  Music  schools  aro 
useful  in  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  a 
born  musician,  and  this  is  the  end  of  their 
usefulness.  They  cannot  make  the  crooked 
straight.  They  cannot  supply  ears  to  those 
that  lack  them.  They  cannot  supply  a soul 
to  the  merely  industrious.  Nor  is  it  a neces- 
sity that  they  should  work  miracles.  For  art 
is  not  synonymous  with  business  or  a calling. 
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In  a great  city  like  New  York,  lioston,  or  Philadelphia, 
the  day.  and  even  the  night  previous,  is  lnsuiTerahly  noisy 
with  the  constant  ratttle  of  Chinese  crackers  and  fire- 
arms.—[An  English  Traveler. 


The  man  who  treats  railways  as  Joshua 
did  the  sun  and  moon,  who  suspends  manu- 
facturing  and  refuses  milk  to  little  children, 
is  named  Debs,  just  plain,  simple  Debs. 

The  truth  is,  every  woman  should  be 
born  a widow,  with  a comfortable  income,” 
says  Sophie  in  “The  Wares  of  Autolycus.” 

The  operatic  warfare  in  New  York  will 
call  for  the  reserve  of  veterans.  Rosa  Hassel- 
beclc  Sucher  is  no  chicken,  and  de  Reszke, 
the  tenor,  is  as  shy  about  his  age  as  is  any 
woman.  If  Sibyl  Sanderson  comes  over 
what  will  poor  Massenet,  a grandfather  by 
the  way,  do  in  Paris?  One  wooi.-m  will  re- 
joice at  least  in  the  display  of  her  own 
I talents  in  this  city,  and  her  name  is  Zelie  de 
Lussan. 

And  Tamagno  will  visit  us.  When  he  was 
here  with  Patti  in  1890  he  did  not  make  a 
very  favorable  impression,  and  liis  friends 
claimed  that  he  was  not  heard  to  advantage 

on  account  of  the  climate.  A thick,  power- 
ful, hull-necked  tenor,  who  insists  on  wash- 
ing his  stockings  and  other  intimate  articles 
of  dress  in  his  room  at  the  hotel,  if  rumor  is 
trustworthy;  and  he  is  said  to  be  “near” 
very  “near.” 

Tamagno  was  not  the  first  rich  musician 
who  thus  economized.  When  Spohr  visited 
St.  Petersburg  he  called  on  Clementi  and 
found  him  with  his  pupil  Field,  the  com- 
poser of  melancholy  nocturnes,  at  the  wash 
tub.  Clementi  was  not  abashed;  he  re- 
marked that  washing  in  the  city  was  dear 
and  badly  done. 

The  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  had 
a singular  habit.  He  would  never,  if  lie 
could  help  it,  assign  counsel  to  a prisoner, 
on  the  ground  that,  by  encouraging  accused 
persons  to  expect  gratuitous  legal  assistance, 
the  Bar  would  be  deprived  of  its  proper 
work;  but  when  he  did,  he  paid  the  fees  out 
of  hi3  own  pocket.  Thus  did  he  show  prac- 
tically “his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
profession.” 

J Some  one  sang  lately  the  praise  of  dande- 
lions on  a grass  plot,  and  found  that  “their 
golden  blossoms  are  symbols  of  substantial 
prosperity.’’  They  aro  hot  things  to  look  at 
in  ahot  day,  and  they  war  witli  the  apparent 
| coolness  of  the  grass.  Nature  is  apt  to  laugh 
at  the  discomfort  of  man. 

And  man  himself,  even  wiien  the  dog-star 
begins  to  bark  from  the  sky,  is  needlessly 
cruel  to  his  neighbor.  You  walk  on  the” 
baked  pavement,  persuading  yourself  that 
there  is  a breeze,  and  suddenly  you  run 
against  a fat  man  with  a crimson  or  yellow 
cravat  ruthlessly  exposed.  The  blood  of  the 
most  phlegmatic  boils  at  the  sight,  and  the 
plunge  into  a beer  saloon  or  apothecary’s  is 
the  result.  The  idea)  soda-water-tender 
never  wears  a flaming  cravat.  His  dress  is  a 
symphony,  or  a siphony  in  cooling  color.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  see 
how  a blazing  cravat  and  jacket  worn  by  the 
clerk  would  affect  the  sale  of  mineral  waters 
and  temperance  decoctions. 

So,  too,  a horn,  blown  from  fish  cart  or 
tally-ho,  for  business,  pleasure  or  patriotism, 
intensifies  the  heat,  and  a brass  band  is  . 
synonymous  with  a furnace. 

“The  gulf  between  Emperor  William  ap< 
the  aristocracy  is  widened.”  Little  does  in 
care,  for  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  is  stil 
faithful.  i. 

The  rule  that  evening  dress  should  ncvei 
be  worn  before  6 I>.  M.  does  not  prevail  it- 
erance. Pianist  or  singer,  mourner  or  wed- 
ding guest,  fears  not  the  light  of  the  sun  or 
vallow  tail.  Witness  the  funeral  of  Carnot. 

Ihe  late  Hannibal  Hamlin  was  in  this  re- 
spect a Frenchman  cornrae  il  laut 


“ Davy  Jones  ” Produced  for  the  First 
Time  at  the  Boston  Museum -Other 
Theatrical  Events  of  Interest. 

*•  Divvy  Jours,"  » nautical  operetta  by  Mr. 
Fred  Miller.  Jr.,  was  produced  for  the  first  nine 
on  any  stage  at  the  Boston  Museum  last  even- 
iTt.v  Tno  cast  was  as  follows: 




Site*  

Tim  Turn  Foso..**  

Eddie  Smith  , 

IFrlllCfS.'  

Mr.  Miller  i»  known  in  this  oity  as  the  ingeni- 
ous- author  ol  the  libretto  and  the  music  of 
■'<hip  Hoi " and  “The  Golden  V\  adding. 

I This  statement  alone  will  give  the  reader  a fair 
ide  v ot  -PDavr  Jones.”  if  ne  has  seen  either  of 
-he  operettas  above  mentioned.  A large  audi- 
1 .UK.,  last  evening  gave  evidence  of  nnpi  cia- 
I tlon  and  enjoyment,  and  many  of  the  numbers 

WThU6operetta  was  written  undoubtedly  for 
tho  summeJ  season,  when  the  hearer  is  not  dis- 
I n \ 10  bo  critical  anti  niorely  sot*ks  relief 
frtmt  meditation  on  the  cruel  temperature, 
l’he  the  ure  was  comfortable,  and  the  oomedt- 
Lb,  wore  familiar  with  their  oiwts  Te 
reviewer  should  therefore  remember  the  famous 
I commendation  attriDUted  to  I resident  Ltn- 
1 coin*  “ Ibis  lecturer  will  please  immensely 
i .hose  that  like  this  kind  of  a lecturer. 
\ml  if  the  audience  applauds,  as  it  did  la.  t 
night,  the  manager  and  the  composer  may  well 

& Yho'plot  °t  a summer  operetta  is  usually  mid-  i 

? o'er taiii 

Williams  and  Mr.  Brine  was  heartily  aonreci- 
^^nV^e’wa,  welcomed  Willy  bv'Lr 

ss« HS;d  MX  Tu ' 

*“odwork  under  the  ^recttonofthecompover 

uinity  wera  given  io  the  commedians.  Mr. 
Daly  is  deservedly  a great  favorite  here,  and  it 
is  Li iv  that  he  lias  not  more  room  for  his _ec- 
Ifootri.-  dancing.  An  Italian  Prince  of  tho  1/ th 

century  would  have  encaged  him  at  once  for 

private  amusement  i1  ho  could  h ive, seon^  him 


"‘‘nTee  GoidVn  \Veddinc:  ” and  although  last 
. \ir  n hlv  made  a decided  hii  in  'Don  t 
LLaLvbii  8hav  ::  i,e  hfd  toe  little  freedom 
for  the  full  display  of  his  delightful  eccentnci- 

l'*K lowers  were  generously  awarded  the  popular 
favorite* a.  has  already  been  stated  there 
were  many  evidences  of  popular  enjoyment. 

) ubsj  V ^ Cl_  U 

It  is  a habit,  say  rather  a vice  of  thfs  age 
to  smile  at  Fourth  of  July  patriotism.  All 
holidays  are  a bore,”  say  many,  who,  like 
the  Kings  of  Persia,  have  summer  and  winter 
houses,  and  love  to  shun  the  crowd,  the  mob,  ! 
as  they  are  pleased  to  dub  seekers  after  I 
cheap  and  moderate  amusement. 

To  such  the  Fourth  of  July  is  a dies  irae;  j 
a full  day  of  noise  and  tumult;  a day  of  pop- 
ular perspiration  and  indigestion  ; a day  o 
accident  by  flood  and  fire.  And  the  great 
significance,  the  peculiar  holiness  of  the 

memorial  escapes  them. 

That  brave  and  modest  adventurer  Dr. 
Kane  was  not  of  them.  In  the  record  of  his 
first  Arctic  travel  he  noted:  “ Our  American 
birthday  could  not  pass  us  without  at  least 
a festive  effort;  so  we  tapped  a bottle  of 
Heidsieck  in  the  cabin,  and  all  hands  spliced 
the  main  brace."  And  the  next  year  in  the 
little  port  of  Proeven,  he  wrote.  We 
saluted  the  town  with  one  of  the  larges 
balanced  stones,  which  we  rolled  down  from 
the  cliff  above ; and  made  an  egg-nogg  . 
eider  eggs;  and  the  men  had  a Hosky  ball, 
and  in  a word,  we  all  did  our  best  to  make 

the  day  differ  from  other  day s-which  at- 
tempt failed.  Still,  God  ever  bless  the 

Fourth  1" 

Nor  did  Kane  and  his  men  forget  the  anni- 
versary when  on  their  second  journey 
through  the  Kingdom  of  Ice  they  rowed  in 
the  face  of  death.  They  took  a Photic 
egf’-nogg,  the  liquor  borrowed  grudgingly 

ffom  an  alcohol-flask,  “and  diluted 'till  it 

was  worthy  ot  temperance  praise. 

Bv  the  way,  will  the  mystery  about  Kane’s 
marriage  ever  be  cleared  up?  Was  he  or 
was  he  not  the  husband  of  Margaret  Fox  ? 
Copies  of  that  strange  book,  "The  Love 
Life  of  Dr.  Kane,”  are  now  to  be  found  in 
second-hand  book  stores  of  the  city.  The 
disappointing  life  by  Elder  is  not  easily  ob- 
tained.   

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Emil  Paur  is  much  im- 
pressed by  the  activity  of  the  Jamaica  Plain 
mosquito,  ana  he  has  ample  opportunity  to 
study  its  tone  production,  for,  like  all  Ger- 
inan»  he  loves  dearly  to  eat  in  his  garden  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  But  he  would  find 
the  Brookline  mosquito  equally  worthy  of 
his  attention,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
investigate  thoroughly  the  subject  lie  should 
spend  a part  of  bis  vacation  in  New 
Jersey  Mr.  William  Gardiner,  In  his 
“Music  of  Nature,”  speaks  of  different  mu- 
sical insects,  as  the  gnat,  for  example,  which 
gives  to  the  animated  orchestra  the  A,  as 

♦ hough  it  were  an  oboe.  W'hy  should  we  riot 
'■  Mile  to  read  next  season  “ The  Mosquito 

• tered  from  the  Musical  Standpoint, 

tpaur.  . 
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fiidds’  would  as  quickly  cool  the  puolic,  if 
copies  were  chained  in  public  places,  at 

SaTof  the  tired  and  the  heated. 

A translation  by  Miss  Gertrude  Hall  of 
Pju.1  Verlaine’s  “Clair  de  Lune  has  the 

aronfa^s  dissipated*  during  th^  voy^eTo  an 

(tote  ” and  “ maskers  delicate  and  dim  doe? 
not  reproduce  the  haunting  beauty  of  the 
line  ending  “ masques  et  beryamasques. 

So  there^^^i^^.  aU  on 

Se  thought  that  Mr.  Debs  is  “editor  of  a 
magazine  at  a salary  of  $3000  a year  and  is 
fairly  idolized  by  the  firemen.  lhen,  too 
♦ must  be  remembered  that  no  less  an 
authority  than  Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheek  de- 
clares that  beef  does  harm  to  the  wits. 

Was  there  not  a story  current  some  time 
a„o  that  the  old  Public  Library  building 
might  be  turned  into  an  opera  house,  or  the 
site  at  least  be  used  for  such  a puipose  . 

This  eating  of  cream  and  currants  is  noth- 
in- new,  although  it  now  provokes  discussion. 

There  are  men  that  eat  cream  on  raw  toma- 
toes on  currants,  even  on  gooseberries,  and 
roll  their  eyes  in  ecstasy.  Others  swear  that 
he  alone  knows  the  supreme  glory  of  a melon 
who  pours  cream  into  the  half  of  one  and 
then  Scoops  with  a spoon. 

There  is  uo  Jne^orabte  regulaLng^of  taste 

‘cure  intewn  insisted  the  other  day  that 

lettuce  should  always  be  treated  with 
sugar  and  vinegar.  On  the  other  hand  Mr 

Arlo  Bates,  just  before  his  setting  sail  for 

Fnrone  received  a severe  shock  from  the 
feeing  ’of  an  apparently  respectable  man 
pouring  cream  on  strawberries  and  then 
mashing  the  berries  with  the  hack  of  a 
spoon. 

7 uL-j  r-i* 

Poultice  Day.  

O for  the  horns  of  Elfland  “faintly  blow- 

ing!”   i 

The  yearly  sight  of  the  yearly  people  be-i 
fore  the  yearly  booths. 

There  "““'gffreS 

proclaimed  the  Tltra® 

■ knowledge  of  human  nature 
he  played  on  the  hearts  and  the  stomachs  ot 
the  gapers.  From  time  to  time  he  quaffed  a 
Sasfof  the  mixture— “oh,  how  delicious!’  - 
as  though  it  were  Falerman,  or 

- That  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thene 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove- horn  Helena. 

Some  regLLlheLLrLLLstudy  iu  pessi-, 
mism.  — 

TT o vv  Schopenhauer  would  have  enjoyed 
ou  ’ great ho May,  Schopenhauer,  who  wrote 

8 “Noise”  which  he  considered 

,.Si.i  *n  <«»•  »■  1"“'-, 

run  on  Perhaps  lie  would  have  rewritten 

about  the  Germans,  apropos  of  the  remar 
nf  Thomas  Hood  concerning  their  love  o 

"o;r.r;‘ 

Cm-but  tl.nt  «■  *«"»«*  *™ 
mnseaoenlly  when  they  tan  » »»'»  “ 
does  dot  affect  them  much.  It  does  not  dis- 
turb  them  in  reading  or  thinking,  simp  y 
because  they  do  not  think ; they  only  .moke, 
■which  is  their  substitute  for  thought. 

Few  menapparently  could  resist  such  an 
appeal  to  their  vanity  as  i*  niade  subUy  by  a 
Jenin  Washington  Street:  Five  barbers 

waiting  to  shave  you.’’  And  yet  if  a 1 

men  were  as  vain  as  women  allege  there  i 
would  be  500  customers  to  each  baruor. 

It  is  strange  that  Messrs.  Corbett  and 
Jackson  do  not  agree  in  choosmg  Boston  a 
the  scene  of  a lriendly  test  of  skill,  I 
and  Aldermen  arc  well  disposed  toward  pub- 

Uc  display  of  the  manly  art,  and  the  hotel 


accommodations  are  excellent.  Many  pugi- 
lists have  given  our  city  the  warmest  certifi- 
cates of  recommendation,  and  it  should  net  er 
be  forgotten  that  in  Boston  Mr.  John  L.  Sul- 
livan received  in  the  presence  of  a shouting 
and  cultured  audience  an  adequate  recogni- 
tion of  great  services  rendered  his  townsfolk 
by  maintaining  the  glory  of  the  city  against 
all  comers. 

The  promise  of  such  an  athletic  exhibition 
here  might  persuade  Mr.  Gladstone  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  visit  this  country.  In  his 
books  about  Homer  lie  has  shown  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  rules  that  gov- 
ern! the  classical  ring. 

The  strange  story  of  Mr.  Hall  of  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.,  is  another  chapter  in  “ The  His- 
tory of  Lost  Minds.” 

To  L.  B.  F. : “Ballistic,’’  the  word  that 
you  read  in  connection  with  the  test  applied  , 
to  tlie  Carnegie  armor  plates,  means  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  throwing  of  missiles,  pro- 
jectile.” Thus  a ballistic  pendulum  is  an 
Instrument  for  determining  the  relative  ve- 
locity of  prejectiles. __ 

Debs  is  an  ironical  commentary  on  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

New  Jersey  law  seems  to  regard  AimSe’s 
will  as  an  episode  in  opera-bouffe. 

There  was  plenty  of  proof  through  the 
night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

The  strength  of  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  the 
soprano  who  will  sing  to  us  next  seasqn,  is 
in  her  statuesque  neck  and  arms.  She  also 
has  a few  high  tones  in  her  voice. 

It  is  at  last  decided  that  Prendergast  killed 
Mayor  Harrison. 


b ~ f ^ 
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The  Vigilant  must  not  be  discouraged. 
Scottish  water  is  notoriously  wre'.elied  stuff , 
hence  the  invention  years  ago  ol  Scotch 

whisky.  * 

Yale  showed  its  characteristic  .nerve  by 
letting  off  Fourth-of-July  fireworks  in  con- 
servative Oxford.  Ambassador  Bayard  was 
more  diplomatic.  All  possible  unkindness 
was  buried  in  a punch  brewed  under  Ins  per- 
sonal supervision. 

Yesterday  saw  again  the  publication  of  the 
same  old  letters  of  complaint  concerning  the 
Chinese  patriotism  of  the  Fourth.  For  many, 
even  in  most  respectable  quarters,  missed 
their  wakeless  nights.  

Mr.  Debs  let  off  his  fireworks,  as  any  good 
American  citizen.  “ The  first  shot  fired  J 
the  regular  soldiers  at  the  mobs  here  (Chi- 
cago) will  be  the  signal  for  a civil  war;  and 
Debs  said  this  “calmly  and  thoughtfully, 
undismayed  by  the  whirr  of  pin-wheel  and 
the  whizz  of  rocket.  

This  civil  war  will,  according  to  Debs,  be 
unlike  all  civil  wars  hitherto  known  in  lus- 
tory,  for  there  will  he  “bloodshed. 

“Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,’’  says  Debs,  “ will  he  arrayed 
against  the  other  10  per  cent.,  and  1 would  I 
not  care  to  find  myself  out  of  the  ranks  of 
labor  when  the  struggle  ended.  Which, 
being  interpreted,  means  that  the  90  percent, 
will  follow  Debs,  who  will  occupy  a promi- 
nent seat  on  the  band  wagom 

Gen.  Coxcy  talked  something  like  this  a 
short  time  ago,  and  where  is  Coxey  now 
Mr.  Carl  Browne  spent  the  Fourth  in  Wash- 
ington, appearing  in  a living  picture  entitled 

“The  Death  of  Liberty.’’ 

Another  living  picture  was  Mr.  Crokerin  | 
Tammany  Hall.  

The  little  town  of  Marion  is  filled  with 
doubt  and  anguish.  Tho  summer  boarders 
are  unable,  it  seems,  to  decide 
for  the  opening  theatricals.  But  the  night 
will  soon  pass;  “the  horse  that  guide  the 
golden  eye  of  heaven,  and  blow  the  «i°rn 
from  their  nosterlls”  are  even  now  beating 
their  hoofs  on  the  horizon.  For  we  learn  by 
“a  special  dispatch  that  Mr.  Bc‘lar 
Harding  Davis  is  daily  expected,  and  his  ad- 
vice  will  certainly  have  great  weight.  lne 
amateur  looks  out  at  a window  and  cries. 
“Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming? 

What  a responsibility  to  be  thrown  upon 
one  so  young!  But  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis  has  shown  such  endurance  and  courage  | 
In  his  explorations  among  the  thickets  of 
London  and  the  jungles  of  New  Tork  that 

be  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  settle  this 
vexed  point  between  two  cocktails,  and 
without  removing  liis  helmet-hat  aud  trusty 

rifle.  

Thirty  Consuls  sat  down  at  meat  with  Mr. 
Patrick  A.  Collins  in  London.  This  dinner 
surpassed  in  pomp  the  memorable  tabie 
d'hote  in  Venice  when  Candide  ate  with  a 
half  dozen  Kings. 


The  Flagstaff  in  Franklin  Park,  near  the 
F tract  Hills  entrance.  Is  squat  and  fat,  a 
jA-hunph  of  ugliness  unworthy  of  the  park 
and  the  flag.  __ 

It  wlJ!  he  remembered  that  Mrs.  Arthur 
Nlkisch  when  she  lived  In  Boston  was  In  the 
habit  of  singing  in  public,  and  money  was 
asked  at  the  door  for  the  privilege  of  hearing 
her.  Her  husbandshowed  rare  devotion  and 
bravery  in  accompanying  her,  cheered,  per- 
haps, by  the  declaration  of  the  excitable  Mr. 
Finckof  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that 
she  was  a great  exponent  of  German  song. 

Well,  about  a month  ago  Mrs.  Niltischsang 
in  Leipzig,  where  she  was  once  a soubrette 
in  a theatre.  Surely,  O-ye  admirers  of  her, 
surely,  O,  Mr.  Finclc,  she  was  appreciated  in 
her  old  home.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  read  the  remarks  of  the  Leipzig 
correspondent  of  thl  Musical  Courier,  a 
newspaper  that  has  llways  been  a stanch 
friend  of  the  Nikistyiian  couple.  “Mrs. 
Xikisch’s  singing  merits  no  dissertation.  The 
littlcepisode  so  well'known  in  America  was 
conscientiously  enapted.  A long  prelude 
upon  tlie  piano  by  her  husband,  a long, 
omiuous  silence,  expectation  worked  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  then— Mrs.  Nilusch  sang 
as  she  sings.’’ 

“TheNikisch  who  conducted,”  adds  the 
Leipzig  correspondent, "was  not  the  Nikisch 
of  live  years  ago.  * * * His  apathy  on  this 
occasion  was  exasperating."  Possibly  hard 
work  in  the  gay  Hungarian  city  lias  cooled 
his  fiery  spirit.  He  must  have  changed  won- 
derfully, for  the  correspondent  writes  that 
‘ Implacability  rather  than  spontaneity  seems 
ow  to  be  his  principal  characteristic.” 

Dr  nking  uut  of  a bottle  is  not  necessarily 
the  mark  of  a solitary  toper.  At  least  when 
Bismarck  was  caught  thus  consuming  a pint 
of  champagne,  he  said  that  he  followed  the 
order  of  the  doctor  and  thus  “assimilated 
wholly  the  carbonic  acid.”  Others  before 
him  had  .thus  assimilated  wholly  the  alcohol 
without  thought  of  scientific  reason. 


It  may  be  said,  apropos  of  the  Zola  ques- 
tion that  will  be  raised,  as  the  story  goes,  at 
a meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public 
Library,  that  the  starring  of  books  is  done 
apparently  at  random.  Some  books  are  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  shelves  on  ac- 
count of  rarity  or  testamentary  condition. 
But  tiie  star  often  shines  as  an  emblem  of 
the  modesty  of  the  Trustees.  An  amusing 
list  could  be  drawn  up  of  books  in  the  library 
that  are  not  starred,  although  they  are  far 
more  objectionable  in  text  and  tenor  than 
some  which  are  not  prohibited.  Perhaps  the 
Trustees  decide  in  these  indelicate  matters 
by  throwing  dice  or  drawing  straws. 


No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  three  or  four 
of  Zola’s  novels,  although  they  are  written 
honestly  and  are  in  the  highest  sense  pro- 
foundly moral,  are  unsuitable  for  Dick,  Tom, 
Harry  and  Jane,  who  are  led  to  their  peru- 
sal chiefly  by  this  continual  shout,  “Zola  is 
immoral;  Zola  is  obscene.’’  Now  Zola  is 
neither  immoral  nor  obscene,  in  the  true 
meaning  of  these  words;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  the  callow  or  the  foul- 
minded  should  be  allowed  by  the  Trustees  to 
read  his  novels. 


There  are  books  in  the  library,  books  in 
dead  or  foreign  languages,  that  are  of  value 
to  the  scholar  and  the  antiquarian.  They 
contain  passages  that  in  this  age  are  consid- 
ered “objectionable,”  an  age,  by  the  way, 
that  allows  silly  novels  reeking  with  lush  to 
be  sold  for  a cheap  prieg  at  any  news  stand, 
and  not  only  allows  themj  but  talks  about 
them.  And  when  the  scholar  or  the  anti- 
quarian would  fain  consult  one  of  these  un- 
common works  of  another  century  he  is 
treated  as  though  he  were  simply  a hunter 
after  naughtiness. 

There  is,  alas!  some  truth  in  the  ironical 
epigram  of  Ouida:  “To  the  pure  all  things 

are  nasty.” 

The  old  query  is  again  raised.  Should 
woman  smoke?  AcoDtemporary  thinks  that 
she  should  wait  at  least  until  she  has  been 
married  five  years  before  she  uses  tobacco. 

lyuve.  And  if  a matron  is  allowed  to 
snio  e,  why  should  there  be  discrimination 

find  sohee  ?Clderly  maiden  who  nii«ht  tlius 


Women  are  t0  smoke,  let  them 
«Ke  to  the  pipe  and  frown  on  cigarettes, 
ihe  pipe  will  demand  full  attention  ; it  does 
ah nv«.r<nr.?1t  SUch  a sickening  smell;  and 
and'induces  silence.  PCaCefUl  C°ntemplf‘tion 

JSfet3hej^^may  yet supersede  the 


To  “Old  Subscriber!”  You  are  right.  I 
When  an  Englishman  is  enthusiastic  ho  is  j 
often  heard  to  say,  “It’s  not  half  bad.” 
This  phrase  should  bo  distinguished  care-  j 
fully  from  “It’s  not  half-and-half  bad.” 

When  will  someone  have  the  courago  to 
omit  the  mention  of  the  precise  calibre  of  a 
revolver  in  describing  a case  of  murder  or 
suicide?  Tlie  phrase  “dull,  sickening 
thud"  is  nearly  obsolete,  and  the  calibre 
phrase,  as  well  as  “Willing  hands  raised 
him  tenderly,’’  might  well  follow  it  into 
limbo. 

The  Th6atr4  Libre  wae  to  do  gront  things,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fo£t,  lMius  effected  nothing  worth  a moment's 
reflection.  What  notoriety  It  has  achieved  has  been  won 
by  pandering  to  morbid  aud  unclean  tastes.— [N.  Y.  Even- 
ing l'ost. 

This  statement  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Philistinism  and  untruth. 


Yvette  Guilbert,  it  appeqrs,  lias  a double 
who  undoes  her  in  ParfiL  The  double  looks 
like  her,  sings  her  songs,  grows  thin  with 
her  in  summer,  and  fattens  when  she  waxes 
fleshy.  “But  all  this,”  says  Yvette,  “is 
merely  what  celebrity  brings  one  to.”  It 
may  here  be  observed  that  Yvette  proposes 
to  visit  us  next  season,  and  the  French  press 
agent  is  a man  of  subtle  and  winning  ways. 

Until  the  llth  of  August  tlie  Dog  Star 
grins  in  rage  against  humanity,  so  the  an- 
cients tell  us.  “ The  sea  boils,  wine  turns 
sour,  dogs  begin  to  grow  mad,  the  bile  in- 
creases and  irritates,  and  all  animals  grow 
languid.  It  is  a time  of  burning  fevers,  hys- 
terics and  pbrensies.”  Here  is  possible  ex- 
cuse for  Debs,  Waite  et  ctl. 


Mr;  Swinburne  is  not  poet  laureate  to  Eng- 
land, but  to  the  world  at  large.  Does  he 
pitch  into  the  Tsar?  He  also  finds  copy  in 
the  assassination  qf  Carnot. 

Is  there  not  a certain  free-masonry  be- 
tween men  with  long  beards,  or,  at  least,  is 
there  not  a bond  of  sympathy  that  dispenses 
with  all  formal  introductions  and  such  silly 
rails  put  up  by  society  for  its  protection? 
j Two  men  with  patriarchal  beards  meet  in 
the  street.  They  look  at  each  other  respect- 
fully, then  almost  affectionately.  “That’s 
quite  a beard.  How  long  have  you  been 
growing  it?"  The  other  answers:  “0, 

about  15  years.  That’s  not  a bad  beard  of 
yours."  The  conversation  takes  a more  gen- 
eral course,  flows  in  various  channels,  and 
soon  there  is  a remark  about  the  necessity  of 
quenching  thirst.  And  never  does  either 
one  suspect  the  other  of  being  “Hungry 
! Joe,”  or  one  of  his  relations. 


8 - r/  V 


EXTREME  CJtUELTT, 


An  Englishman  once  said  that  life  would 
be  endurable  were  it  not  for  its  pleasures. 
Among  such  pleasures,  perhaps  that  which 
Is  first  is  the  hot  weather  dinner  party;  for 
there  are  otherwise  estimable  citizens  who 
insist  on  such  formal  and  lavish  hospitality, 
even  when  the  mercury  mounts  before  the 
glowing  eyes  of  the  rash  on-loolcer.  Now  a 
dinner  in  a room  overlooking  the  sea  and 
pungent  with  salt,  vigorous  air  is  all  very 
well;  but  a dinner  in  town  is  worse  than 
Spanish  cruelty. 

The  long  day  necessitates  the  public  ex- 
! hibition  of  evening  dress,  and  the  heat  for- 
bids the  concealing  cloak.  Few  have  the 
superb  courage  to  solve  the  problem  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  street  with  the  swallow-tail 
thrown  gracefully  over  an  arm,  comforta- 
ble as  to  the  head  on  account  of  covering 
of  straw.  Then  modern  civilization  still 
commands  the  combination  of  linen  and 
starch  in  more  intimate  dress.  What  is 
gained  in  coolness  of  coat  is  lost  in  shirt 
and  collar.  To  be  sure,  our  young  Alcibi- 
ades  may  follow  the  example  of  Chicago 
youth  and  remove  the  coat  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  soup,  receiving  a check  from  the 
butler  as  a guarantee  of  recovery.  But 
until  the  fashion  oracle  of  each  newspaper 
assures  the  gaping  reader  that  this  innova- 
tion will  be  welcome,  no  one  will  dare  to 
make  the  first  removal. 

Just  as  in  winter,  there  is  nothing  more 
delightful  than  a town  party— never  let  it 
exceed  the  number  eight  — met  together 
with  gluttonous  intent  sandpapered  by  gen- 
teel breeding,  so  is  there  nothing  more 
wretched  than  the  sticky  condition  and 


feigned  Joy  of  h formal  summer  dinner.  In 
hot  weather  even  the  stoutest  eater  would 
fain  rent  a lodge  In  a garden  of  cucumbers, 
and  Ice  water  Is  more  to  be  desired  than 
burgundy  or  champagne.  Potato  salad  is 
more  congenial  than  filet,  and  the  once 
feared  tomato  surpasses  the  glory  of  any 
made  dish.  Furthermore,  the  simple  and 
cooling  food  of  summer  must  be  eaten  in 
utter  abandonment  of  conventionality.  No 
one  should  be  compelled  to  express  an  opin- 
ion even  on  the  Peary  expedition.  One’s 
costume  should  be  Edenlc. 

Think  of  the  cruelty  of  a formal  dinner  In 
this  weather,  even  In  a well-appointed  town 
house.  The  most  placid  housekeeper,  re- 
joicing in  an  army  of  servants,  cannot  com- 
mand the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  She, 
too,  must  glow,  for  In  this  age  of  prudery 
perspire  is  too  masculine  an  expression, and 
so  the  saying  goes,  “Beasts  sweat,  men  per- 
spire, women  glow.”  The  conversation  of 
the  most  brilliant  wilts  with  the  shirt  collar. 
Frivolity  is  a burden.  Yet  there  are  earnest  | 
souls  that  persist  in  discussing  Ibsen,  the 
tariff,  the  future  of  France,  Brahms  and 
i other  heating  subjects.  The  heat  increases 
I with  each  stately  course.  Wine  Is  a mocker. 
Oh,  the  ghastly  attempt  at  merriment!  Oh, 
the  rapture  of  the  return  home,  with  the 
speedy  disrobing  and  the  approximation  to 
the  famous  wish  of  Sydney  Smith. 

There  are  grades  even  in  such  fierce 
cruelty.  Master  of  refined  torture,  of  In- 
quisitorial torment,  is  the  dinner  giver  who 
lives  In  a sky  flat  of  an  apartment  house. 
The  fiery  roof  broils  and  roasts  the  guest  in 
rivalry  of  the  range  that  heats  the  dining 
room.  The  freshest  air  is  that  which  comes 
from  the  confined  court.  Ice  melts  in  the 
face  of  the  thirsty,  and  flies  patch  the  cheek 
I of  beauty.  Friends  leave  the  table  enemies. 

I 

The  last  fifty  verses  of  the  28th  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy  are  hut  a feeble  expression  of 
the  feeling  of  guest  toward  host.  In  a more 
advanced  stage  of  civilization  such  unsea- 
sonable invitation  will  he  punished  by  fine 
land  imprisonment. 


Will  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Gould  be 
thoroughly  pleased  when  they  read  that 
they  are  “plain  looking”  people?  The  in- 
telligent foreigner  wonders  daily  at  the 
confusing  wealth  of  the  English  language. 

“It  was  noticed  that  the  leaders  of  the 
mob  were  mostly  foreigners.”  This  fact 
is  noticed  in  almost  every  so-called  upris- 
ing of  workingmen,  with  attendant  arson 
and  pillage. 

If  neither  Emma  Eames  nor  Emma  Calve 
is  invited  to  join  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & 
Grau  company  next  season,  who  will  do  the 
quarreling  that  gladdens  the  press  agent?- 


Mr.  Turner,  the  Tammany  Hall  Congress- 
man, has  now  two  ice  wagon  routes  in  New 
York.  This  reminds  one  of  De  Quincey’s 
famous  table  of  grades  in  crime. 

Mr.  Howells  is  still  at  it,  telling  the  world 
what  he  thinks  of  Thackeray.  It's  a pity 
that  Thackeray  cannot  tell  the  world  what 
he  thinks  of  Howells. 

“ Mr.  Debs  has  a charming  wife,  a lovely 
home,  and  influential  relatives.”  Now’s 
the  time  for  these  relatives  to  show  their 
influence  over  him. 


The  English  pat  Mr.  Gould’s  head  and  say 
the  Vigilant  is  the  best  yacht  in  America. 
It  may  yet  be  the  best  yacht  in  England. 


! IN  AN  INN. 

The  Random  Reflections  of 

One  Sitting  at  Table, 

— 

| Thoughts  Suggested  by  a Certain 
Kevival  in  Operetta. 


i 


Concerning  the  Feculiar  Beauty  of 
“ La  Belie  Helene.”  '' 


There' 3 a good  deal  of  operetta  here  in 

saBBab 

CThe  weather  has  had  a two-fold  effect  on 
these  operatic  Perfor=  tes  ^ 

times  discouraged  attendance, 
mollified  stern  criticism.  been 

rpv^  extreme  lieat  mie.ht  ^ , 

nn  exeuse  for  looseness  in  chorus  dress 

Mikado”  suffered  no  ^rangs  dressed  as 
transformation,  Falka  . temperate 

though  tfieactmn  wejp ^ the 

nymphs  or  m^maids  clad  simply  in  long- 
hair and  water  drops.  ^ 

To-morrow  our  old*  ftlena  p«enhach  re- 
turns to  town,  a welcome  ^ran^  Duchess” 

or  ■•Th0eSFau-CHelenn”  (if  you  wish  an  Eng- 
lish title.)  . ,.La  Belle 

hK/”“  Mte»  Eustachia 

Mr  Rulfinch  in  his  Age  of  Fable,  I 
Mr.  Bultincn  in  aln  anachromsms, 

orPff  you  do  not  take  the  -achine  so  sen- 

ously.  P^fthf;lerJl,Mti  assure  you 

Pf  the  text,  and  the  charm,  the  sparkle 
-h!lishafndj0conventfionat  enough  to  “despise 

"rTZSir££££B* 

Then  you  should  read  his  essay  on  Often 
t ,,  do  you  know  that  in  days 

bach,  an  friends  took  pleasure  in 

gone  by  ^e*n.^1SBelle  Helene?”  Regnault, 

arsa?  xjz 

m 

A.  Any  — 

• i.hvsical  right  to  assume  the  part. 

But  what  were  the  characteristics  of  her 

b Homer  simply  tells  us  that  when  she 

-r  rahfs  sreuskewcoid, 

spiny,  weak-voiced,  chirping  grasshoppers 
or  trees  "eVn  those  cold  spirited  peer  , 
“hose  Wise  and  almost  withered  men, 
found  this  heat  in  their  years  that  they 
were  forc'd  (though  whispering)  to  say. 
•What  man  can  blame  the  Greeks  anc'  J1" 
fans  to  endure  for  so  admir  d a dame  so 
many  mis'rles  and  so  long?  In  her  sweet 
coixntenance  shine  looks  like  the  god- 
desses.' " But  he  gives  no  bill  °[PartIC“: 
lars  Marlowe’s  Faust  saw  Helen 
Greece,  the  admlrablest  lady  ttet  wei 
lived,”  and  he  chanted  the  praise  of  her 
beauty  in  glowing,  immortal  lines;  but  again 
there  is  a lack  of  Itemization.  Heywood, 
in  his  chapter  "Of  Faire  Women,”  gives  the 
roll  of  her  40  suitors.  The  wise  t lysses  was 
among  them,  but  he  says  nothing  of  the 
color  of  her  hair  or  eyes.  Rossetti  is  more 
orecise.  He  tells  of  the  carven  cup, 
moulded  like  her  breast,  and  offered  by  her 
at  Venus's  shrine.  Brantome  says  this  cup 
was  of  gold,  but  Pliny  declares  that  it  was 

of  electrum.  „ . „ 

You  must  consult  the  article  on  Helen 
• by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle,  if  you  wish  to 
i gain  some  idea  of  the  surpassing  charms 
of  a woman  whose  list  of  adorers  Is  the 
envy  of  the  restless  woman  of  all  times. 
A sly  dog,  this  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle.  In 
I the  article  itself  see  how  solemnly  he 
oieaches:  "Helena,  daughter  of  Tyndarus, 
King  of  Lacedemon,  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  of  her  age;  but  otherwise  with- 
out the  least  honor  or  virtue,  and  her  whole 
life  was  full  of  unhappy  adventures.  There 
are  some  authors  who  have  given  so 
particular  an  account  of  the  perfections 
I of  her  body,  that  they  cannot  be  excused, 
even  when  they  say  in  express  terms,  that 
they  only  did  it  by  way  of  amusement. 
Truly  this  Is  disappointing  to  the  earnest 
seek-r  after  truth;  but  take  courage;  these 
authors  are  quoted  at  length  in  the  Inter- 
minable notes  to  this  bald  statement. 

Ti 


Thus  we  learn  from  Constantine  Manasses 
that  her  beauty  owed  nothing  to  art.  and 
that  her  complexion,  "without  having  oc-  I 
casion  for  washes,  had  a noble  lustre. 

Her  legs  were  well  made,  she  had  a little 
mouth,  a long  and  very  white  neck,  large 
eyes;  and  from  the  appearance  of  her  neck 
Lucian  conjectured  her  to  be  born  of  a 
swan.  . ... 

You  will  find  in  old  French  books  a list 
of  the  30  things  which  are  necessary  to 
make  a woman  perfectly  handsome,  and 
there  was  not  one  of  these  which  Helen 
wanted.  I regret  that  I must  here  skate 
quickly,  as  over  thin  ice.  I refer  you  to 
Brantome. 

Her  beauty  was  undoubtedly  confirmed  by 
abundance  of  out-door  exercise;  for  when 
Venus  in  Lucian  counsels  Paris  to  run  away 
with  Helen,  she  tells  him  that  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Spartan  games  of  skill 
and  strength. 

We  know  also  that  her  beauty  did  not  lie 
solely  in  her  hair;  for  once  she  cut  off  h'er 
hair  to  the  roots,  in  order  to  show  her  sor- 
row for  the  death  of  Clytemnestra,  her 
sister.  She  was  still  very  beautiful.  It  is 
true  that  one  diligent  investigator  is  of 
opinion  that  she  cut  off  only  the  ends,  as 
is  done  sometimes  to  hinder  them  from 

branching.  ,,  , , , 

You  are  aware,  probably,  that  Helen  had 
five  husbands.  For  this  she  would  not  have 
attracted  unusual  attention  In  Chicago, 
but  she  lived  in  ruder  times,  before  the 
fame  of  Chicago  was  in  all  nations,  and 
so  Lycophron  called  her  naughty  names. 

Some  say  she  was  50  years  old  •wjien 
Paris  ran  away  with  her;  others  affirm 
I that  she  was  nearly  a hundred;  but  these 
are  mere  matters  of  detail. 

At  any  rate  she  died;  and  in  an  unpleas- 
ant manner,  although  the  accounts  vary. 

A revengeful  woman  sent  servants  dressed 
like  Furies,  who  took  her  from  her  bath 
and  hanged  her.  Or  she  strangled  herself, 
and  near  the  oak  that  bore  her  fair  body, 
an  herb  grew  afterward,  and  they  that,  ate 
it  were  quarrelsome.  Or  she  was  crucified 
by  Iphigenia.  Or  she  was  choaked  by  maids 
of  the  widow  of  Tlepolemus. 

She  met  a dismal  death,  although  she 
worked  miracles  before  and  after  it.  She 

deprived  of  sight  a poet  who  had  slanderea 
her  She  gave  great  beauty  to  a very  g y 
female  who  was  brought  daily  into  her 

teitPwas  reserved  for  a gallant  Frenchman 
to  drover  that  Helen  had  much  wit  and 
ploauence  “There  is  great  probability, 
madam” %ays  the  Chevalier  d. . Mere a that 
her  beauty  was  not  alone,  since  all  tne 

^ whower^  IS— 5 « £ 

Pr nmd1  inrhere was  oTmore  importance;  it 
was  her  art  of  pleasing,  and  gaining  the 
affections  by  her  conversation. 

»** 

rnmlv  a remarkable  woman,  as  you  will 
~ seT  if  you  read  carefully  the  an- 

more  fully  see  it  yo^  And  then  when 

you  reject  what  the  witty  librettists  might 
^ i rj*y,  fhp  rich  material  at  hand, 

jath!nk°you  will  find  their  conduct  was  sin- 
gularly discreet  and  their  style  eminently 

S°And  yet  there  is  no  satisfying  answer  to 

.ht",™.....,  = 

a;,u„.  m,  «»s, 

ft  is  ]USC  as  The  surpassing 

photograph  or  portray  challenged, 

^ Perhaps  she  looked  like  Mrs 

Potter  it  is  possible  that  she  resembled 

hen-pecked  Macbeth  into  separation  or  di 
' , ? ,„!nL  before  he  met  the  three  bearded 

' •“*  ,VS 

was  a ur  perhaps,  a little 

defrer'  more  reserved;  hut  old  men  still 

praise  her  as  she  passes  and  do  not  blame 
PMlssn|ustaclfia,  since  you  urge  me  to 

iiT  charac- 
ter although  in  Homer  she  is  sweet  an 
amiable ; the  times  are  different  and  ad  , 
only  in  personal  charm  and  grace. ^ 


1 JvJ' ' \ 


McAllister  has  the 
oblige!  


gout.  Noblesse 


Santo  Cesario's  crime  is  already  avenged. 
His  wax  effigy  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Eden  Musee. 


The  Yale  team  is  learning  lots  of  things  in 
England,  such  as  “ fingers  were  mgda  be- 
fore sugar  tongs.” 

Civilization  has  always  been  a case  of 
ups  and  downs.  This  is  one  of  the  downs, 
and  it's  a regular  toboggan. 

Bernhardt  as  Mrs.  Tanqueray!  There 
ill  he  a Mrs.  Tanqueray  whose  power  and 


With  the  usual  Irony  of  life,  It  is  at  Chi- 
cago, as  elsewhere,  that  the  innocent  go 
down  to  point  the  folly  of  insurrection. 

When  Prof.  Ritchie  of  Bridgeport  discov- 
ers a scheme  for  robbing  mail  boxes,  and  it , 
is  explained  carefully  in  print,  there  is  sim- 
ply a “Handy  Book  for  Letter  Thieves." 

One  drawback  to  the  naming  of  boats 
after  men  and  women  is  revealed  when  the 
following  headline  in  big  type  appears  in  a 
daily  newspaper;  “Mary  Powell  s Shaft 
cracked.” 

The  latest  style  In  riding  In  hansoms 
in  London  Is  to  wear  the  arms— both  hands 
gloved-hanging  out  of  the  front.  What  , 
the  New  York  anglomaniac  will  make  of 
this  fashion  Is  puzzling  the  Gotham  dudes 
just  now. 

The  name  of  the  first  Mohammedan 
woman  to  receive  a diploma  for  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  Bidi-Radya-Kouldpour- 
iaiow.  The  first  thing  she  will  have  to 
do  is  to  operate  on  the  name  to  reduce  it 
to  a speakable  condition. 

They  that  talk  of  the  poor  outlook  for 
Harvard  in  athletics  forget  one  thing  whiah 
works  against  Harvard,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  men  who  hope  to  take  a high 
degree  in  athletics  enter  Yale.  To  be  as- 
sociated with  a victorious  college  is  half 

the  battle.  

Dick  Mansfield's  name  Is  added  to  .the 
roll  of  men  that  carry  a gun.  Those  who 
have  suffered  from  Dick's  tongue  think 
his  gun  is  less  to  be  dreaded.  He  is  not  | 
at  all  afraid  to  use  his  tongue,  hut  there 
is  small  chance  of  his  doing  anything  j 
more  dangerous  with  his  weapon  than  to 
playfullly  fondle  ” it. 

Burne-Jones  confesses  that  he  is  very 
weary  of  his  famous  picture,  "The  Golden 
Btalrs,”  he  is  so  tired  of  the  girls.  Per- 
haps it  is  because,  like  Pygmalion,  he 
thought  he  had  improved  on  nature,  and, 
unlike  the  Greek,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
securing.the  breath  of  life  for  the  graceful 
creatures. 

Munsey’s  Magazine  for  June  prints  a pic- 
ture of  Julia  Marlowe  as  Lady  Macbeth. 
The  title  is  a little  premature  and  the  pic- 
ture is  one  taken  of  the  scene  in  the  fourth 
act  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet.”  It  Is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  instrument,  addressed  with 
"this  shall  forbid  it,  lie  thou  there,”  In  the 
right  hand  of  Juliet  that  misled  the  editor 
of  the  theatrical  end  of  Munsey  s. 

The  admiring  subject  who  presented  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers  by  flinging  them,  done  up 
in  paper,  into  their  open  carriage  was 
doubtless  a practical  joker.  If  he  was  he 
must  have  felt  some  satisfaction  in  seeing 
his  Highness  fling  himself  in  ^ront  of  the 
Princess  In  an  attitude  as  heroic  as  a man 
of  his  abdominal  girth  can  assume.  Al- 
most any  real  practical  joker  would  be 
willing  to  go  to  jail  for  a hit  like  that. 

The  once  famous  Order  of  the  Stocking,  j 
the  emblem  of  which  Was  one-striped  hose, 
worn  by  the  Italians  in  the  time  of  the 
Montague  and  Capulet  row,  is  to  have  a 
sort  of  resurrection  in  this  century  in 
London,  hut  this  time  it  is  a woman's 
fashion,  and  It  appears  on  the  arms  and 
not  on  the  legs.  Already  several  women 
have  been  seen  in  London  drawing  rooms 
with  sleeves  of  different  materials,  and 
even  of  different  shapes.  It  Is  anything 
for  a change  in  this  generation.  The  mad- 
der the  idea  the  surer  it  Is  to  be  followed. 
Women’s  sleeves  have  been  anything  but 
sane  for  the  past  five  years,  and  the  slow 
approaching  craziness  seems  to  have  cul- 
minated. 
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HOW  this  man  A U geld  belies  hto  name.- 
No  good,  old,  sterling,  clear-ring  S, 
it.  golden  coin;  nothing  but  sounding 

brass. 


Gen.  Lew  Wallace  has  Ben  Hurd  from. 

Time!  

History  is  full  of  enthusiastic  welcomes 
given  returning  and  triumphant  general^ 
Actresses  of  overwhelming  temperament 
anTsingers  of  lustrous  eyes  and  melting 
voice  have  in  their  carriages  been  dragged 
by  enthusiastic  and  perspiring  young  men.  i 
But  the  real  or  fabled  popular  homage  paid 
Pompey  or  Caesar,  Bernhardt  or  Patti  Is 
a leaden-eyed  Indifference  to  the  hurrah 


I Dublin  when  Jbn  Corbett,  pugrlttst.  bank 
LrU  and  play  act*,  descended,  as  a white  , 

\L  on  a Mexican  plain.  Men's  shoulders 
[ere  honored  by  the  burden  of  his  body, 
torses  were  unworthy  of  so  sacred  a load, 
housands  of  citizens  were  at  the  station.  | 
tut  the  climax,  the  crowning:  Slory,  the 
oddest  light  on  the  apotheosis  was  the 
iresence  of  four  brass  bands  playing  syn- 
•hronlcally  four  different  but  appropriate 

janes.  i 

Some  years  ago  the  Burlington  Hawk- 
lye  published  these  verses: 

•Broad  culture,  solid  judgment,  breadth  of 
brain,  , 

Thought  that  has  drank  at  the  Pierian 
spring: 

Grand  depth  and  height  of  culture  he  must 

Who*safely  rides  the  trick  mule  round  the  | 
ring.”  1 

These  lines  could  also  be  applied  fitly  to  j 
the  daring  man  that  essays  to  play  the  ' 
r0le  of  umpire  in  a hotly  contested  ball  j 
game.  The  clergyman  of  Sedalia.  Mo.,  who 
was  expelled  from  "a  local  Chautauqua  cir- 
cle" because  he  acted  as  umpire,  could  not 
have  given  general  satisfaction,  and  was 
undoubtedly  unfitted  by  nature  for  the  j 

stern  task.  

f Bebs.  like  the  Jack-in-the-box,  rises  on 
every  occasion.  He  is  now  engaged  in  de- 
ploring the  rioting  and  regretting  the  shoot- 
ing. He  also  remarks,  as  a parenthesis, 
that  he  can  obtain  $2,000,000  bail  at  two 
minutes'  notice.  If  he  were  given  three 
minutes  he  could  probably  obtain  $3,000,000. 

Even  in  these  troubled  times,  when  ac- 
tions are  to  be  preferred  to  words,  the 
Westerner  does  not  forget  to  be  rhetori- 
cal. One  impassioned  address  contains 
this  sentence,  sounding  as  though  it  came 
from  the  book  of  Jeremiah  or  Habakkuk: 

" Having  become  drunk  with  the  wine  of 
special  privilege  - drank  from  golden  gob- 
lets of  the  corporation.”  And  again: 

• Refuse  longer  to  drink  of  the  poisoned 
cup  that  is  now  being  held  to  your  lips;  it 
is  the  cup  of  corporation  greed  and  makes 
rebels  and  tyrants  of  those  who  drink  of  its 
contents.”  There  is  here  so  much  about 
drinking  and  drinking  vessels  that  the  ad- 
dress was  without  doubt  inspired  by  beer, 
plain  beer.  The  “wine  of  special  privi- 
lege” is  not  known  in  the  market,  Euro- 
pean, Californian,  or  Virginian. 

A.  local  contemporary,  which  regards 
nothing  pertaining  to  humanity  as  foreign 
to  Its  columns,  advises  indirectly  young 
women  to  wear  veils  in  the  mountains 
or  by  the  sea,  and  hints  incidentally  that 
girls  do  not  go  to  summer  resorts  in 


search  of  health,  but  in  search  of  hus- 
bands. This  subject  of  contemporaneous 
human  interest  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. As  the  case  now  stands,  a veiled 
summer  girl  has  designs  on  some  man, 
a girl  whose  face  may  be  freely  tanned 
or  burned  is  without  matrimonial  intent. 
This,  if  generally  understood,  would  at 
least  save  confusion  and  awkward  mis- 
takes. There  is  authority  for  such  a dis- 
tinction. There  is,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  Tamar,  who  on  a well-known  occasion 
covered  her  face  with  a veil  when  she  sat 
and  waited  for  Judah. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  we 
were  not  told  of  the  character  of  approach- 
ing weather.  Essays  have  been  written 
with  the  idea  of  comforting  humanity  by 
proving  the  benefits  of  uncertainty  concern- 
ing the  future.  Suppose  that  Monday  is 
cool  and  delightful.  Applied  science  pub- 
lishes the  very  day  that  a hot  wave  is  trav- 
eling with  great  rapidity  and  Wednesday 
will  be  a sizzler.  Bang!  goes  the  joy  of  Mon- 
day. Then,  too,  there  is  the  element  of  bit- 
ter disappointment;  for  Wednesday  may  be 
cooler  than  Monday. 


/ 


Mr.  Laidlaw,  not  content  with  winning  one 
suit  against  Russell  Sage,  contemplates 
bringing  another  against  the  banker,  this 
time  for  slander.  Mr.  Sage  regarded  Mr. 
Laidlaw  as  a human  screen,  Mr.  Laidlaw 
evidently  regarded  Mr.  Sage  as  a milch- 
cow. 


The  talk  is  still  of  strikes  and  of  rumors  of 
strikes,  and  there  are  frequent  contributions 
to  the  opera-bouffe  version  of  the  strug- 
gle. For  opera-bouffe  may  enter  cucn  into 
tragedy.  Here's  Senator  Voorhees,  tor  in- 
stance. the  tall  Sycamore  of  the  Wabash, 
who  feels  “very  kindly  toward  Mr.  Debs.  | 
And  why?  Let  the  Sycamore  shake  his  ' 
branches  in  reply:  “I  know  him  as  well  al- 
most as  I do  one  of  my  own  boys.”  And  as 
this  may  not  be  sufficient  answer  to  car- 
pers, Senator  Voorhees  adds:  “He  was 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party  of  Vego 
county,  Ind.,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
me  for  re-election  to  the  Senate.  Upon  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  he  put  iny  name 
in  nomination  In  a very  handsome  speech." 
Hence  the  kindly  feeling  toward  Mr.  Debs. 

Chicago,  not  Cleveland,  would  seem  just 
now  to  be  the  best  working-ground  for 
Christian  Endeavor. 

The  following  jest  from  the  last  F lie- 
gende  Blaetter  will  appeal  to  all  victims  of 
amateur  singers:  Banker  to  his  daughter— 
“Laura,  take  my  advice  and  don't  sing 
here.  If  your  betrothed  happens  to  hear 
you,  I shall  have  to  increase  your  marriage 

portion.”  

The  President  of  the  Buffalo  branch  of 
the  A.  B.  U.  is  a good  'Melican  man. 

An  esteemed  local  contemporary  gives 
the  following  chaste  certificate  of  merit  to 
a young  woman  now  singing  in  Boston. 
“She  ha?  sang  all  around  us,  and  comes 
home  wltn  fear  in  her  heart  and  tremolos 
in  her  voice.  * * * Though  she  is  chipper 
and  soubrette  of  the  keep-moving  species, 
she  has  surprising  dignity  and  is  a con- 
queror.” 

This  suit  of  a sexton  against  an  under- 
taker is  calculated  to  cast  a gloom  over  a 

funeral.  

It  is  doubtful,  as  the  New  York  Sun 
says,  whether  Congressman  Cummings  will 
succeed  in  persuading  Congress  to  grant 
an  appropriation  for  a statue  to  John 
Paul  Jones,  and  yet,  merely  as  a most  ro- 
mantic figure  in  American  history,  Paul 
Jones  well  deserves  such  recognition.  The 
gallant  sailor  “who  won  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  and  stars,”  the  little  captain 
whose  eyes  gave  “more  light  than  battle 
lanterns,”  has  been  treated  romantically  in 
novel,  as  by  Dumas,  the  elder,  and  in  ; 
operetta,  as  in  the  English  adaptation  of 
"Surcouf.”  The  most  singular  use  of  Paul 
Jones  in  romance  is  without  doubt  found 
in  Hermann  Melville’s  “Israel  Potter.” 
What  a strange  meeting'  between  Israel, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Jones  in  Paris! 
Melville  describes  the  “pirate”  as  “a 
rather  small,  elastic,  swarthy  man,  with 
an  aspect  as  of  a disinherited  Indian  chief 
in  European  clothes;  he  carried  himself 
with  a rustic,  barbaric  jauntiness,  strange- 
ly dashed  with  a superinduced  touch  of  the 
Parisian  salon.” 

Strange  and  fascinating  too  Is  Melville's 
account  of  the  sea-fight  of  all  sea-fights, 
an  account  only  surpassed  by  Walt  Whit- 
man’s famous  yawp,  beginning,  “Would 
you  hear  of  an  old-fashioned  sea-fight?” 
These  two  accounts,  by  the  way,  were 
published  in  the  Same  year.  And  Tenny- 
son had  Whitman’s  lines  in  his  head  when 
he  wrote  the  “The  Ballad  of  the  Kevenge.” 


The  Chicago  Anarchists  may  yet  be  on 
the  side  of  order.  A strike  among  the  beer- 
workers  would  plant  daggers  in  their  souls. 


Mr.  Deland  is  already  playing  his  favor- 
ite game  of  human  checkers. 


This  Illinois  Judge  that  is  extolling  the 
judicial  bearing  of  Gov.  Altgeld  can  not  be 
called  “and  a good  Judge,  too.” 


There  is  smug  complacency  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  English  newspapers  on  the 
strikers  in  the  West.  "Democratic  Govern- 
ment is  on  trial;”  there  is  "an  actual 
breaking  down  of  civilized  government;” 
such  is  the  tenor  of  the  intelligent  com- 
ment. Somehow  or  other,  such  criticism 
has  a familiar  sound;  it’s  been  heard  for 
over  a century. 


Mr.  Grossmith  has  published  his  essay  on 
“The  American  Domestic  Drama,”  but  it  is 
not  as  funny  in  print  as  when  he  spoke  and 
acted  it  in  Chiclcering  Hall.  His  manner 
contributed  immeasurably  to  his  success. 
Then,  the  good-natured  American  likes  to 
laugh  at  the  thinly-disguised  impertinence 
of  the  English  visitor,  whether  the  name 
be  Arnold  or  Grossmith,  essayist  or 
comedian. 


Mr.  Gerry  may  have  just  cause  to  inquire 
into  the  contract  by  which  the  father  of 
the  young  pianist,  Koczalskl,  will  receive 
$250,000,  at  least,  for  a tour  through  North 
America.  In  German  cities  last  season 
there  was  much  plain  talk  concerning 
parental  greed  and  consequent  cruelty. 
Musical  newspapers  discussed  the  matter 
and  with  no  mealy-mouthed  phrases. 


The  grumblers  that  are  always  finding 
fault  with  our  postal  service,  whatever 
may  be  the  color  of  the  Administration,  and 
pointing  to  London  and  saying,  “There, 
that’s  the  way  to  do  it,"  are  referred  re- 
spectfully to  the  carefully  formulated  let- 
ters of  complaint  against  "An  Ideal  Post 
Office”  which  are  appearing  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


A distinguished  visitor  will  honor  Boston 
inext  Monday  evening,  and  he  will  enter 
jour  gates  for  the  first  time.  The  reception 
1 ishould  be  worthy  of  the  city’s  fame  for 
j Ihospitality.  Although  many  of  our  lead- 
I ing  citizens  are  in  their  Summer  cottages, 
they  will  undoubtedly  hasten  hithqr  Mon-  | 
day  by  the  earliest  train.  Surely  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  when  Mr. 
Frank  Craig  enters  Music  Hall. 


Mr.  Craig,  like  many  truly  gr^it  men, 
is  known  to  the  public  at  large  by  a de- 
scriptive title  of  honor.  As  one  ancient 
hero  was  “The  Tamer  of  Horses,”  and 
another  was  “The  Mill  Boy  of  the 
Slashes,”  so  Mr.  Craig  is  dear  to  the 
public  heart  as  “The  Harlem  Coffee 
Cooler.” 


It  would  be  of  interest  to  inquire  deeply 
into  the  peculiar  significance  of  this 
phrase.  “Harlem,”  of  course,  is  simple  lo- 
cality, and  it  gives  local  color.  Hitherto 
“Honey-cooler”  has  been  considered  a very 
warm  term  of  praise,  to  be  ranked  above 
“corker”  and  "hummer,”  which  are  words 
Of  eulogy  not  lightly  to  be  despised.  Is 
“coffee-cooler”  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  adula- 
tion? Or  is  there  a hidden,  symbolic  mean- 
ing, suggestive  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Craig 
is  in  the  habit  of  cooling  the  coffee  of  his 
opponent?  For.  oh  rude  or  gentle  reader, 
Mr.  Craig  is  a pugilist,  and  he  will  meet 
Mr.  Peter  Maher  in  “a  friendly  trial  of 
skill”  in  Music  Hall,  the  home  of  music, 
symphonic,  choral  and  fistic. 

There  is  something  greater  than  any  sov- 
ereign, than  any  J.  K.  Sovereign,  “General 
Master  Workman,”  and  that  is  the  People 
Of  the  United  States,  General  Master. 


When  Senator  Peffer  waxed  enthusiastic 
over  the  thought  of  "the  grand  spectacle 
•that  would  be  presented  when  everything 
would  be  paralyzed  and  inert,”  he  still  was 
modest;  for  it  is  hard  to  imagine  an  inert 
and  paralyzed  Peffer. 

There  was  more  hard  sense  than  taffy  in 
the  speeches  at  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Confectioners'  Association,  and  such 
was  the  order  during  the  exercises  that  a 
gum  drop  was  distinctly  heard. 


\ Each  man  has  a working  model  of  the 
[ origin  of  the  strike.  Mr.  F.  H.  Prince 
mounts  a portable  tripod,  and  his  model 
spells  the  oracle  “Because  wheat  is  50  cents 
a bushel.”  Five  hundred  years  from  now 
some  deep  thinker  in  Germany  will  pro- 
nounce the  whole  affair  a sun-myth;  for  in 
folk-lore  there  are  two  guiding  rules:  At- 
tribute the  thing  to  the  Egyptians;  when 
this  is  impossible  call  it  a sun-myth. 

: There  is  an  old  and  simple  method  of  dis- 

| tlnguishing  mushrooms  from  toadstools 
j and  thus  avoiding  intestine  war.  Never 
eat  the  fungi  that  form  fairy  rings.  Sheep 
will  not  eat  the  grass  that  grows  on  such 
rings,  and  why  should  man  fall  victim  to 
the  malignity  of  the  fairies,  “the  demy- 
puppets,  whose  pastime  is  to  make  mid- 
night mushrooms.” 


So  Mr.  Mansfield  will  appear  in  a play  in 
which  Villon,  “our  sad  bad  glad  mad 
brother”  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  it,  Is  the 
hero.  A short  time  ago  Mr.  Mansfield  was 
anxious  to  appear  as  Henry  Esmond:  and. 
by  the  way,  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Fuller's  play  founded  on  Thackeray’s 
novel;  was  it  not  written  for  Mansfield? 


/ 


^ In  the  one-act  tragedy  jjrtfijurod  lately  in 
London,  and  entitled  "Villon;  Poet  and 
Cut-throat."  the  scapegrace  dies  defending 
. a priest's  niece.  But  the  poet,  "the  sorriest 
‘.1  , figure  on  the  rolls  of  fame."  after  the 
^ achievement  of  the  “Large  Testament," 
disappeared  into  the  night  from  whence  he 
came,  and  no  man  knows  how  or  when  he 
left  the  earth. 

The  writers  of  headlines  insist  that  Tale 
men  let  fly  fireworks  in  London.  But  it 
was  at  Hoxford.  you  know. 

To-day  is  the  anniversary,  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Tonna.  And  who,  pray,  was  Mrs. 
Tonna?  asks  a careless  generation.  In  her 
time  "Charlotte  Elisabeth"  wrote  many 
books  that  were  sold  widely,  and  were 
warmly  discussed.  And  so  it  will  be  with 
these  industrious  women  of  to-day,  who 
write  about  consumptive  heroes  and  neuro- 
tic heroines,  and  invent  new  irreligions,  and 
heroines,  and  invent  new  irreligions,  and 
play  the  mischief  generally  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  publisher.  Mrs.  Tonna.  by  the 
way,  was  the  author  of  zealous  tracts  that 
fired  the  blood  of  sectarian  irritability,  and 
she  could  not  sleep  o'  night  from  fear  of  the  , 
Reman  Catholics. 


3 - ci u 


Anson  is  always  a surprise.  When  other 
people  in  Chicago  were  settling  down,  he 
and  his  men  began  to  strike. 


The  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  by 
Burke  is  as  nothing  to  the  ponderous 
rhetoric  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  they 
contemplate  the  tyrant  Olney. 


And  now  Dr.  Depew  will  claim  the 
Debsomania  joke  as  his  own,  for  he  has 
adopted  it.  ' 

The  death  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Carter  recalls  the 
fact  that  only  70  years  ago  he,  as  well  as 
others,  pastured  cows  on  Boston  Common 
and  thus  preserved  its  sacredness. 


Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Willard  are  enthusi- 
astic over  the  artistic  appreciation  shown 
by  the  Americans,  and  they  are  wise  in 
their  generation.  It  pays  to  like  American 
audiences  that  pay. 


Now  that  everybody  is  invited  to  see 
“Davy  Jones,”  it  would  be  singularly  ap- 
propriate for  the  management  to  offer  a 
box  to  the  sea-serpent.  He  is  near  Mar- 
blehead, according  to  the  latest  advices. 


Mr.  Jenkins  of  the  National  Confection- 
ers’ Association  defines  glucose  as  “a  clear, 
handsome  corn  syrup,  with  no  injurious 
qualities.”  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  like  it 
in  our  beer.  

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  an  article  extolling 
the  sepulchral  advantages  of  Concord, 
speaks  of  “a  subtle,  intrinsic  tune,”  and 
thus  enlarges  the  phraseology  of  writers  on 
music.  ^ 

“Miseries  are  slippery,”  said  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  yet,  were  banana  peels  ever 
met  suddenly  by  him  in  the  streets  of  Nor- 

■wteS? 

Apropos  of  the  remarks  in  this  column 
yesterday  concerning  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  proud  title  assumed  by  Mr.  Frank 
Craig,  “the  Harlem  coffee-cooler,”  X.  X.  X. 
writes,  inquiring  if  “cooler”  is  not  slang.  In 
thieves'  slgng  in  this  country  cooler  means 
a prison,  as  in  the  sentence,  "put  in  the 
.cooler  over  night.”  But  we  prefer  in  Mr. 
Craig’s  case  to  regard  "cooler”  as  the  same 
word  so  neatly  used  by  Archbishop  Abbott 
in  his  "Exposition  on  the  Prophet  Jonah” 
(1600):  “This  is  a cooler  both  to  the  Phari- 
sees and  Novatians,  ttffio  were  wont  to 
despise  sinners." 


A fashionable  bore  has  been  called  "a 
co'  ie,  in  high  life."  That  '‘cooler^’  in  Mr. 
Craig's  case  is  an  obsolete  form  of  “color” 
is  not  likely. 
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iere  is  much  sitting  on  city  doorsteps  In 
weather,  although  physicians  and  scl- 
sts  who  rob  mankind  of  the  innocent 
isurcs  of  life  say  that  the  practice  is 
eailhy  unless  rugs  intervene  between 
ranlty  and  the  stone;  but  the  rug  Is  a 
e note  In  the  sonata  of  enjoyment.  The 
sitting  on  stoops  pertains  and  Is  pecu- 
to  the  country.  It  needs  the  accompa- 
ent  of  vines,  the  smell  of  tree3  and 
tbs,  the  click  of  a gate,  and  the  stretch- 
of  a faithful,  intelligent,  warm  dog  with 
eavy  breath.  There  should  be  no  electric 


light  to  throw  a baleful  glare  on  the  lovers, ' 
young  or  old.  The  stars  should  be  clearly 
seen  to  nod;  and  the  moon  in  the  country  Is 
another  machine  altogether  from  the  dull 
fire  balloon  of  the  town. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Fred  Gower 
is  reported  to  have  landed  safely  from  the 
memorable  balloon  trip.  The  repetition  of 
the  report  will  lead  undoubtedly  to  the 
revival  of  unsavory  stories. 


It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Gould  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  glory  of  riches. 


Perhaps  the  most  determined  case  of 
suicide  on  record  is  that  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina man  who  killed  himself  this  week  by 
drinking  17  bottles  of  Jamaica  ginger.  He 
must  have  said  more  than  once  during  the 
operation,  “this  is  weary,  weary  wofk.” 


TAIJACOTIHS  KEDIVIVtIS. 

It  was  announced  the  other  day,  and  with 
a flourish  of  trumpets,  that  the  art  of  sur- 
gery is  advancing  Indeed.  The  proof  of  this 
particular  advance  was  the  presentation  by 
Dr.  Berger  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine of  a young  woman  with  an  under  lip  of 
his  construction.  A Up  was  given  to  her  by 
her  parents,  but  it  was  “accidentally  lost, 
and  Dr.  Berger  cut  a piece  out  of  her  arm 
and  turned  it  into  a fresh  lip,  described  as 
“a  very  good,  red  under  Up,  almost  as  nat- 
ural  as  life.” 

Modern  surgery  is  wonderful  in  its  daring 
and  accuracy,  but  this  operation  of  Dr.  Ber- 
ger is  by  no  means  new.  Readers  of  Hudi- 
bras  will  at  once  remember  the  famous 
comparison  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  ! 
learned  Tallacotius,  a surgeon  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  wrote  a treatise  in 
which  he  taught  the  art  of  engrafting 
noses,  ears,  Ups.  His  statue  stood, 
with  a nose  in  its  hand,  in  the  thea-  ! 
tre  of  anatomy  at  Bononia;  perhaps 
It  stands  there  still.  Surgeons  prae-  j 
ticed  this  engrafting  before  Talia-  j 
cotius.  Then  there  Is  the  story  of  the  Ital- 
ian nobleman  who  lost  a nose  In  a duel, 
and  replaced  it  by  the  generosity  and  the 
flesh  of  a servant.  When  the  servant  died 
; the  nose  of  the  nobleman  suffered,  so  that 
| it  was,  by  the  advice  of  physicians,  cut  off. 
j A new  nose  was  then  cut  from  his  own 
: arm  and  lasted  him  until  death.  Perhaps 
from  this  whimsical  tale  About  gained  the 
idea  of  his  well-known  “Nose  of  a Notary.” 
The  general  revival  of  the  Taliacotian 
practice  is  full  of  suggestion  and  Interest, 
particularly  to  the  fat  and  scant  of  breath. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man  would  con-  i 
sent  willingly  to  lose  his  individuality,  or 
even  the  abnormity  of  feature  that  dis- 
tinguishes him  in  the  vast  catalogue  of  hu- 
manity. So  man  affirms;  but  generally  in  j 
sheer  bravado.  Jones  is  conscious  that  his  , 
nose  is  wanting  in  dignity.  Smith’s  ears 
i are  ludicrously  small.  Robinson’s  chin  Is 
simply  an  apology.  Each  one  of  them  is  | 

| fat.  Why  should  Nature  have  been  so 
careless  in  distribution?  Or  did  she  mock 
deliberately  the  pride  of  her  playthings? 
But,  according  to  Tallacotius  and  his  suc- 
cessors, there  Is  an  easy  remedy;  and  each 
man  may  be  an  ingenious  piece  of  patch- 
work;  he  may  be  built  over,  properly  con- 
structed; hollows  may  he  filled,  and  hills, 
may  be  reduced. 

The  evils  of  engrafting  from  a stranger, 
one  that  Is  Indifferent,  are  many.  There  is 
the  awkward  thought  that  the  late  owner 
may  some  day  be  angry  with  the  owner  by 
purchase,  and  pulling  the  nose  may  be  ac- 
quitted in  society  and  law  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  a right  to  touch  his  own  flesh. 
If  the  arm  belonged  to  one  who  afterward 
in  grief  took  violently  to  drink,  the  nose  of 
the  temperate  owner  may  glow  sympathet- 
ically. that  Is,  with  a baleful,  ominous 
light,  and  the  Ignorant  will  at  once  accuse 
the  owner  of  displaying  a danger  signal  to 
the  young.  If  the  arm  be  lost,  as  In  trying 
to  achieve  a seat  In  an  electric  car,  will  not 
the  nose  disappear  as  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely as  though  it  had  been  the  tempo- 
rary gift  of  a malicious  spirit?  These  and 
other  evils  will  occur  to  anyone  that  re- 
members the  pitiful  adventures  of  About’s 
hero. 

But  when  the  new  nose  or  the  new  ear  is 
a plant  of  your  own  growing,  when  you 
change  about  your  flesh  as  a dandy  shifts 
his  rings,  even  the  most  humble  must  feel 
a sense  of  pride.  He  walks  with  head  erect. 
He  hopes  that  the  Improvement  will  be  no- 


ticed,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  rejoices 
that  the  previous  abnormity  cannot  be  no- 
ticed. “How  do  you  like  my  nose?”  he  Is 
tempted  to  ask  the  3tranger  in  the  street. 
”X  am  wearing  it  this  way  now  that  it  is 
summer.”  And  here  also  Is  a possible  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  reducing  one’s 
weight,  which,  in  all  Its  ramifications,  from 
self-denial  in  eating  to  the  daily  use  of  a 
jack-plane,  from  the  taking  of  -dangerous  1 
pills  to  the  close  study  of  the  higher  math- 
ematics, has  so  vexed  the  intelligence  and 
the  will  of  poor  humanity. 

Mr.  John  Stetson  would  fain  rest  In 
Beverly  during  the  parching  summer  heat. 
He  owns  there  an  estate,  and  it  includes 
the  shore  that  hears  the  laughter,  now 
gentle,  now  fierce,  of  the  restless  sea. 
Rude  men  and  boys  that  fear  not  Mr. 
Stetson  use  this  shore  as  though  it  had^ 
descended  to  them  through  countless  gen- 
erations. When  Mr.  Stetson’s  soul,  filled 
with  righteous  wrath,  was  stirred  within 
him,  he  saw  the  Selectmen,  who  saw  the 
Superintendent  of  Streets,  who  to^d  Mr. 
Stetson  to  take  down  his  fence,  a high 
fence  with  barbed  wire  top.  And  now  Mr. 
Stetson  says  that  if  he  cannot  have  the 
shore  he  paid  for  he  will  move  out  of 
town.  They  that  know  the  rugged  purpose 
and  the  iron  will  of  Mr.  Stetson  are  sure 
that  when  he  does  move  out  of  Beverly  he 
will  take  the  said  shore  with  him. 


The  labor  leaders  are  not  likely  to  see  | 
President  Cleveland  in  Chicago  this  month 
or  this  summer.  Nor  did  the  mountain  ac- 
cept the  Invitation  of  Mohammed. 


The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  does 
not  propose  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  an 
Income  tax.  This  will  be  regarded  by  the 
Democrats  as  a fresh  proof  of  the  appall- 
ing immorality  of  the  French. 


It  seems  that  many  “laboring  men”  in 
New  York,  among  them  Mr.  Henry  George, 
the  grimy  son  of  toil,  are  divided  in  their 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Some  think 
he  should  he  impeached;  the  more  merciful 
believe  that  he  should  be  handed.  This  is, 
perhaps,  a point  of  trifling  importance, 
but  it  should  be  settled  definitely  before 
the  drum  major  givjs  the  signal  for  the 
grand  march  to  Washington. 

And  pray,  Mr.  Herne,  what  were  you 
doing  in  such  a meeting?  You  are,  Indeed, 
an  ornament  to  the  stage.  Stick  to  your 
play  acting  and  let  polities  and  reform 
alone. 


The  Aldermen,  as  a body,  are  evidently 
true  game  sports,  in  favor  of  "athletic  ex- 
hibitions” in  Music  Hall,  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre, the  Casino,  or  in  any  place  where 
sluggers  and  coolers  love  to  congregate. 
There  was  one  Alderman,  to  be  sure,  who 
ilid  not  propose  to  vote  for  any  more  "ex- 
hibitions”— that  is,  “during  the  warm  sea- 
son.” And  yet  many  a great  mill  has 
added  to  the  fever  heat  of  summer. 


This  same  Alderman  agreed  to  the  trans- 
fer of  a license,  because  “the  exhibition 
was  not  to  be  given  in  a residential  section." 
He  would  undoubtedly  then  be  In  favor  of 
“a  friendly  trial  of  skill”  on  the  Common. 
Ropes  could  be  stretched  on  the  ball  ground, 
and  the  great  accommodation  offered  by 
the  street  cars  makes  this  selection  doubly 
desirable.  Then,  too,  the  prejudice  of 
antiquity  is  in  favor  of  bouts  in  the  open. 


“We  people  of  Boston,  however,  do  not 
wish  to  assume  the  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  his  (Olney’s)  disgraceful  acts.”  Speak 
for  yourself,  Mr.  Foster,  speak  for  your- 
self. The  City  Directory  Is  a large 
book,  and  many  are  the  names  therein. 
There  is  even  more  than  one  Foster  in 
town. 


The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and 
Huntington  Avenues  gained  yesterday  an 
admirable  idea  of  th'e  dreaded  dry  storm 
of  Arabia.  “A  blast  of  hot  wind,  like  the 
breath  of  a volcano,  blew  over  the  plain, 
arid  the  air  was  filled  with  particles  of 
sand.”  Travelers  through  this  quarter, 
known  to  the  irreverent  and  the  debased 
as  the  tenderloin  districts,  should  avoid 
strong  drink.  Water  or  lemonade  is  to  be 
preferred;  the  strongest  stimulant  should 
be  tea  or  coffee.  And  If  the  adventurer 
persists  In  plunging  through  the  storm  to 
Brookline,  he  should  not  fail  to  provide 
himself  with  blue  spectacles  and  a pocket- 
filter. 
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IN  AN  INN. 

The  Random  Reflections  of 
One  Sitting  at  Table, 

The  Mythic  Halo  That  Now 
Encircles  Lillian  Nordica. 


I A Document  to  Serve  in  the  Study 
of  Waiters. 


“What  do  you  think  of  this  story  about 
Gower?”  asked  the  thin  man  at  the  next 
table,  the  thin  man  who  is  passionately 
addicted  to  oat  meal  at  breakfast:  and  he 
began  to  hum.  "Up  in  a Balloon.  Boys.” 
The  sound  of  the  tune  brought  back  old 
days,  when,  snatching  a fearful  joy  from 
th#jaws  of  duty  and  prejudice,  I heard  in 
this  city  the  great  and  only  William  Hor- 
ace Lingard.  Then  the  barrel  organs  were 
never  weary  of  stabbing  the  air  with 
•Tommy  Dodd.”  “The  Bell  Goes  a Ringing 
for  Sarah,”  “The  Rollicking  Rams,”  and 
other  gems  of  the  repertoire  of  London 
music  halls.  The  tunes  now  seem  stale,  but 
are  they  not  as  good  as  “Sweet  Marie?” 
"Great  are  the  myths,  I,  too,  delight  in 
them,”  chants  Walt  Whitman. 

And  this  revival  of  the  Gower  legend  is 
only  a phase  of  a myth  that  should  sur- 
round and  transfigure  every  singer. 

Orpheus  was  probably  the  first  giver  of 
recitals,  and  that  story  in  the  books  about 
his  being  torn  to  pieces  by  Thracian  women 
was  only  a clever  dodge  of  his  manager. 
Nc  doubt  he  was  welcomed  with  wild  en- 
thusiasm when  he  appeared  at  a matinee 
after  his  return  from  Thrace. 

And  so  the  Paderewski  mania,  with  the 
stories  of  hysterical  women,  women  pelting 
the  pianist  with  roses,  begging  for  a lock 
of  his  advertising  hair,  and  swooning  at 

(the  thought  of  kissing  his  inspired  coat 
tails— this  extraordinary  mania  five  centu- 
ries from  now  will  be  a myth  to  exercise 
the  ingenuity  of  deep  thinkers. 

Vernon  Lee  speaks  of  the  heroic  days  of 
singing:  “When  men  had  longer  breaths, 
and  voices  that  never  grew  old,  when 
| strange  and  terrible  things  still  happened, 
sapphire  rings  presented  them  by  the  de- 
mon, processions  to  welcome  them;  and  vio- 
lent deaths  by  murder  or  in  brawls.” 

Even  in  this  prosaic  age  of  machinery 
and  economic  problems,  the  singer  is  a fab- 
ulous being,  of  kin  to  the  kraken,  the 
roc,  the  unicorn. 

How  this  whole  story  of  Gower  lends  it- 
self easily  to  mythic  purposes.  Aladdin 
meets  the  magician  Bell.  The  telephone  is 
the  lamp  which  Gower  carried  to  Europe. 
But  Bell  was  a friendly  magician,  and  did 
not  wish  to  bury  the  boy  in  Providence. 

There  was-  the  rise  in  fortune.  Then 
there  was  the  rise  in  the  balloon. 

The  winds,  however,  never  smiled  on 
Gower.  The  story  goes  that  once  when 
Nordica  was  on  a steamship  bound  for 
Havre,  Gower  put  out  from  that  port  on  a 
yacht  tp  meet  her  and  bear  her  with  him 
in  triumph.  He  sailed,  and  he  sailed,  like 
Capt.  Kidd  of  wicked  memory,  until  he 
met  the  steamship  and  signaled  it.  The  of- 
ficers, finding  that  he  needed  no  assistance, 
would  not  stop,  and  Gower  could  not  em- 
brace his  Lillian.  Then  winds  and  waves 
mocked  him.  Some  days  passed  before  he 
regained  the  port  where  his  wife  awaited 
him. 

After  the  alleged  balloon  accident  and 
after  the  struggle  over  the  property 
strange  tales  were  told.  One  man  saw 
Gower  in  the  far  West,  disguised  by  a long 
beard  and  mining  boots.  Another  ran 
across  hjm  in  Central  Africa,  where  he  was 
living  in  a state  of  regal  splendor,  with 
plenty  of  prisoners,  a drum  corps  of  300 
and  wives  galore;  his  only  wants  were  ice 
and  a daily  newspaper.  Still  another  saw 
him  in  India,  where  he  was  intimate  with 
fakirs  and  a past  grand  master  in  the  art 
of  hypnotism. 

Nor  can  I rid  myself  of  the  idea  that 
when  Nordica  at  Baireuth  awaits,  as  Elsa, 
her  long-dreamed  of  knight,  Gower  will 
appear  as  Lohengrin,  possibly  drawn  by  a 
swan,  possibly  descending  in  a balloon 
upon  the  bank  of  the  River  Scheldt.  Quelle 
surprise!  Nordica  might  then  show  dra- 
matic emotion. 

Or  perhaps  Gower,  like  the  man  in  Haw- 


thorne’s story,  amuses  himself  by  watching 
secretly  the  behavior  of  his  former  wife. 

I Rumor  says  that  Nordica  is  engaged  to 
Mr.  Doeme,  an  amiable  young  man  whose 
j chief  delight  is  to  sing  in  a blood-curdling 
i manner  wild  tunes  of  Hungary,  his  be- 
| loved  fatherland.  Mr.  Gower’s  return  un- 
der these  circumstances  would  be  thought- 
less, not  to  say  indiscreet. 


An  acquaintance  told  me  the  other  day 
of  a restaurant  in  town  where  the  eggs,  the 
• butter  and  the  milk  were  of  excellent 
quality,  the  prices  reasonable.  “There’s 
only  one  drawback,”  he  said,  “the  waiters 
are  girls.” 


Now,  any  restaurant  where  In  this 
weather  eggs,  butter  and  milk  are  unim- 
peachable is  worthy  of  a visit,  for  when 
the  dog-star  sweats  with  exposed  tongue 
the  appetite  is  capricious,  and  one  ’gins  to 
grow  weary  of  even  his  favorite  iun.  Nor 
was  I deterred  by  the  thought  of  the  girl 
waiter,  an  Interesting  study. 

I found  the  restaurant  answered  fully 
the  description  given  with  considerable 
emotion.  The  eggs  were  as  fresh  as  though 
the  cackle  of  the  hen  followed  on  the  heels 
of  the  order.  The  milk  did  not  suggest  a 
telephonic  call  to  Dr.  Harrington.  The  but- 
ter would  have  tempted  a disciple  of 
Banting.  And  meats  and  vegetables  were 
savory,  The  one  failure  was  the  fish  ball, 
which  was  prepared  rudely,  without  due 
thought,  and.  I fear,  without  proper  re- 
spect. However,  your  ideal  fish  ball  is  a 
rare  bird. 

Repeated  observations  in  this  restaurant 
tend  to  confirm  the  theory  propounded  by 
Schopenhauer  and  others:  Small  men  show 
a preference  for  large  women.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  are 
many  factors  in  this  particular  problem. 
There  is  accident.  The  only  seat  that  is 
vacant  may  be  under  the  control  of  a large 
girl,  fort  all  women  waiters  are  girls,  a 
most  elastic  term.  The  man  occupies  the 
seat  once;  a slave  of  habit,  he  sits  there 
again. 

Perhaps,  like  the  monosyllabic  Chinese, 
undersized  men  prefer  large  women,  even 
as  waiters;  or,  perhaps,  they  think  them 
less  frivolous,  more  capable  of  mnemonic 
feats,  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
sound  of  horse  radish  and  that  of  hulled 
corn.  Or,  perhaps,  to  summer  bachelors 
the  large  woman  seems  to  move  in  an  at- 
| mosphere  of  domesticity. 

There  is  a type  of  girl  waiter  that  leans 
I confidently  on  your  shoulder  and  breathes 
hard  while  you  meditate  the  bill  of  fare.  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  these  girls  were  less 
familiar,  less  confident  of  their  attractions, 
more  thoughtful  of  the  perplexity  of  the 
chooser.  "When  I eats,  I eats,”  said  the 
old  woman  on  a famous  occasion. 

| There  is  another  type  that  would  fain  be 
even  above  Caesar’s  wife— the  ideal  wife  of 
Caesar— and  stands  in  sullen  dignity  at  a 
distance,  as  though  an  order  for  coffee  were 
necessarily  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
curvature  of  an  amatory  arm.  This  type 
contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  the  neighbor- 
ing table,  curious  as  to  your  taste  in  meat 
and  drink.  She  also  is  a strengthener  of 
the  human  voice,  an  encourager  of  distinct 
enunciation.  I do  not  know  which  is  the 
more  objectionable,  coquette  or  prude. 

By  the  way,  did  the  ancient  Hebrews  re- 
gard Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite,  as 
an  accomplished  waiter?  She  certainly  paid 
little  attention  to  Slsera's  order  when  he 
entered  her  tent  for  refreshment.  How 
stands  the  record?  “He  asked  water,  and 
she  gave  him  milk.” 

Do  these  girls  judge  men  by  their  orders? 
Does  the  hardened  drinker  of  lithia  water 
arouse  pity  or  admiration?  Is  the  man  of 
glutinous  concoctions  or  the  hero  of  steaks 
and  ribs  of  beef  more  to  their  taste?  Do 
they  respect  the  severely  economical  or  the 
gluttonously  extravagant? 

A man  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  a 
butler  told  me  last  week  that  his  constant 
aim  was  to  seem  worthy  in  the  eyes  of  his 
servant,  an  Englishman  of  aristocratic 
down  stairs  connections,  and  that  he  asks 
himself  during  the  night  watches,  “Did  I 
do  anything  at  dinner  to  offend  Hicks?” 

Such  is  the  vanity  of  man  that  he  would 
fain  be  esteemed  by  the  girl  waiter.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a little  handbook  enti- 
tled “How  to  Win  the  Respect  and  Esteem 
of  Servants?”  I hope  Mr.  McAllister  will 
give  his  attention  to  this  subject  as  soon 
as  he  recovers  from  the  gout,  and  that  he 
will  not  regard  the  girl  waiter  as  quarry 
unworthy  his  noble  aim. 

In  the  meantime  a few  hints  are  sub- 
mitted respectfully  for  his  consideration. 
On  entering  the  restaurant  the  salutation 
should  be  respectful,  tempered  with  a 
chaste  smile  of  pleasure  at  the  encounter. 
The  guest  should  observe  as  strictly  the 
rules  of  table  etiquette  as  though  he  were 
in  the  palace  of  the  rich.  The  order 
should  be  free  from  arrogance,  and  yet 
there  should  be  the  reserve  force  of  one 
who  might  justly  say:  “You  know,  I am  ac- 
customed to  better  things.”  Never  address 
your  waiter  as  “My  dear,”  or  “Well, 
Nelly,”  until  your  relations  are  definitely- 
established.  Don’t  ask  her  if  she  is  tired, 
or  if  she  cannot  find  a more  congenial  em- 
ployment. Don’t  ask  her  prematurely 
w here  and  how  she  spends  her  evenings.  It 
is  just  as  well  to  refrain  from  jests  about 
her  possible  marriage,  for  she  may  be  the 
mother  of  children,  or  the  divorced  victim 
of  a brutal  husband.  Your  comfort  in  the 
restaurant  depends  upon  your  tact  in 
treatment  of  the  girl.  Whether  she  has  a 
story,  or  is  like  the  needy  knife  grinder 
don’t  pump  her.  If  she  finds  that  you  are 
discreet,  and  suspects  that  you  are  sym- 
j pathetic,  she  will  eventually  tell  you  all 
that  is  proper  for  you  to  know.  And  then 
j you  will  no  doubt  be  disappointed  in  the 
discovery  that  she  is,  after  all,  very  like 
other  women  of  your  acquaintance. 

Philip  Hale. 


I The  trouble  with  Senator  Peffer  is  that 
he  takes  himself  seriously. 


Croker  and  Purroy  propose  to  fly  above 
I Gilroy’s  kite. 


A SI  .II  III  KR  TIC  AOKov. 

The  wife  and  child™  are  In  a supposedly 
cool  retreat,  and  the  head  of  the  dlsmem- 
bered  household  seeks  his  meals  In  the  city 
restaurants  wherever  he  may.finu  them 
Never  mind  me.  Don’t  fret  about  me  ” 
he  said,  with  a wave  of  the  hand  to  his 
(unxous  wife;  "I’ll  get  along  a,,  „gh(. 
Ill  buy  some  dog  biscuit,  and  munch  it  in 
6 <lat’  Thus  joked  the  man,  uncon- 
scious of  his  fate.  A fate  not  wholly 
undeserved,  because  he  had  been  looking 
forward  secretly  to  the  departure  of  the 
family.  The  hot  weather  had  tried  the 
nerves  and  the  temper;  the  cook  had  been 
cross  and  slack;  the  different  dishes  ha, I 
tasted  alike.  The  husband  longed  for  va- 
riety, freedom  in  selection,  a new  tickler  of 
the  palate. 

j Our  friend  Mr.  Gobble  belongs  to  that 
class  somewhat  vulgarly  described 
as  men  with  a champagne  thirst 
and  a beer  pocketbook.  Not  unkind 
to  Mrs.  Gobble,  he  paid  cheerfully  the 
price  for  country  accommodations;  and 
with  the  frugality  of  Gilpin,  he  now  tried 
restaurants  that  had  appealed  to  him  in 
passing.  The  first  day  he  was  delighted. 
He  breakfasted  modestly  on  eggs-on-toast, 
corn  rolls,  and  two  glasses  of  milk.  He 
smiled  affably  on  the  waiting  girl  as  she 
brought  him  the  check  and  he  asked  if 
J he  could  have  a seat  reserved.  There  was 
a moment  of  anxiety;  and  that  was  in  de- 
liberating whether  he  should  fee  her. 
Frugality  and  common  sense  prevailed 
He  escaped  with  the  loss  of  to  cents. 

But  before  his  customary  luncheon  hour 
Gobble  began  to  feel  an  aching  void.  At 
1 o clock  he  was  ravenous,  and  he  then 
went  to  a hotel  for  a solid  meal.  He  had 
read  in  a newspaper  that  although  beef, 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  Debs, 
was  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  hotel  keept~j 
ers  played  the  Spartan  and  would  not  raise  I 
the  price  of  steaks  or  ribs.  Here  was  an  ! 
opportunity  for  reveling  in  the  peculiar  joy 
that  follows  the  knowledge  of  the  incon- 
venience or  loss  of  another.  Distended 
muddy-brained,  he  tried  in  vain  the  labor 
of  the  afternoon.  At  dinner  he  had  no  ap- 
petite, so  the  wretched  man  applied  the 
deleterious  stimulant  cocktail,  species  Man- 
hattan. A false  appetite  led  to  over-eat- 
I ing>  thirst  and  cooling  beers.  The  dawn 
brought  with  it  remorse,  a disordered  stom- 
ach, and  the  reflection  that  extravagance  j 
had  knocked  the  heels  of  economy.  And 
his  wife  had  been  from  him  only  a day. 

The  modest  restaurant  was  still  there  ' 
and  still  modest.  But  somehow  or  other 
the  dishes  were  without  taste,  and  the  girl 
with  the  familiarity  of  a 24-hour  acquaint- 
anceship began  to  display  a voice  of  bra- 
zen quality  and  ideas  that  were  ideas  only 
by  courtesy.  Gobble  missed  his  wife,  tender 
in  the  matter  of  the  sweetening  of  coffee, 
self-denying  in  the  presence  of  her  rival, 
the  newspaper.  Taught  by  the  lesson  of 
the  previous  day,  he  distributed  his  appe- 
tite more  judiciously.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
I fied  as  to  his  stomach  when  he  went  to 
sleep  in  his  ionely,  dusty  flat.  Dust,  by  the 
way,  knows  at  once  the  departure  of 
woman,  its  sworn  enemy,  and  it  wreaks  its 
vengeance  on  her  dearest  and  defenceless 
treasure,  man. 

Poor  Gobble  thought  of  his  parting  jest 
about  the  dog  biscuit.  Why  should  it  have 
been  a jest?  Why  cannot  boastful  science 
reduce  palatable  and  varied  food  to  cubes, 
pellets,  tablets  and  essences?  Why  cannot 
a homoeopathic  dose  satisfy  an  allopathic 
longing?  Is  science  then  a mockery? 
Posterity  will  no  doubt  cure  the  existing 
evil.  Meanwhile,  Gobble  eats  merely  to 
sustain  life  until  the  return  of  his  wife. 

He  changes  his  restaurant  as  a dog  his 
resting  place  on  an  exposed  piazza.  No- 
where does  he  find  comfort.  With  apparent 
Infinite  variety  at  his  call,  he  confines  him- 
self to  a narrow  dietary  treadmill.  Next 
year,  he  swears,  he  will  accompany  his 
wife  to  a suburb.  But,  when  next  summer 
comes,  ’tis  ten  to  one  that  Gobble  will 
again  play  the  leading  part  in  a summer 
tragedy. 

The  Pall  Mail  Gazette  says  that  if  Albert 
Edward  should  race  with  the  Britannia  for 
the  America’s  cup  “immense  enthusiasm 
would  be  aroused,  ’and  that  Herreshoff 
would  find  it  difficult  to  build  a boat  that 
| would  beat  her."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in 
I the  event  of  such  a challenge  neither 
Herreshoff  nor  the  wind  would  show 
proper  respect  for  royal  dignity. 
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Two  Grnhams  were  once  well  known  in 
this  country,  the  food-reformer,  and  the 
publisher  of  the  magazine  edited  in  1841-2 
by  Poe.  To  many  the  news  of  the  latter's 
ileath  will  be  a surprise,  for  his  name  and 
his  works  have  been  long  forgotten. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr.  B. 

J Lang  will  give  -an  authoritative  state- 
ment” on  piano  touch,  and  that  this  much 
debated  musical  point  will  be  settled  sum- 
marily and  for  all  time  by  a fellow  towns- 

man.  

Mr  Louis  C.  Klson  is  welcome  home  from 
his  perilous  journey  to  Philadelphia.  The 
record  of  his  risks  and  hardships  published 
yesterday  might  easily  be  extended  to  a 
volume  in  the  'Tales  of  Adventure”  series. 

It  seems  strange  that  a man,  almost  im- 
mediately before  he  is  hanged,  should  be 
so  fussy  about  his  breakfast,  and  yet  Pren- 
dergast  only  showed  traditional  fastidi- 
ousness  in  this  regard. 

There  is  "general  regret"  in  England  over 
the  crippled  condition  of  the  Tale  athletes, 
but  let  us  not  mourn  before  Monday.  Just 
before  a contest  Tale  has  a habit  of  imi- 
tating Brer  Rabbit. 

Mysterious  information  is  conveyed  in  the 
announcement  that  Mrs.  William  Astor 
-has  broken  down  certain  social  barriers 
by  giving  a luncheon  in  honor  of  her 
t daughter."  

Mr  George  Gower  speaks  by  the  card 
when  he  says  that  his  brother  Fred  was 
likely  to  do  any  queer  thing,  “such  as  drop- 
ping out  of  sight.” 


. Matthew  Arnold’s  theory  of  consolation  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  if  Turkey  has  earth- 
! quakes,  her  old  foe  Russia  has  cholera. 

The  beef  that  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Chicago  was  dressed,  otherwise  Mr.  Com- 
I stock  might  have  objected. 


Was  anyone  nervous  yesterday  about 
rain,  for  ’twas  St.  Swithin’s  Day.  And 
what  * did  “Poor  Robin's  Almanack”  say 
two  centuries  ago? 

••In  this  month  is  St.  Swithin’s  Pa,, 

. On  which  if  that  it  rain  they  say. 

Full  forty  days  after  it  will 
Or  more  or  less  some  rain  distil.” 


Or  as  another  satv  has  it,  “St.  Stvithin  is 
christening  the  apples”  when  it  rains  his 

day.  

That  fine  old  crusted  Tory,  Squire 
Smalley  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  should 
visit  this  country  and  not  take  his  informa- 
tion at  second-hand;  then  he  might  speak 
a little  more  intelligently  concerning  strik- 
ers and  the  Government. 

By  the  way,  will  the  Squire  favor  Oxford 
in  the  athletic  international  contest?  Or 
will  he  be  loyal  to  his  alma  mater;  for 
wonderful  to  relate,  the  Squire  was  at  j 
Yale  before  he  exiled  himself,  and  became  l 
on  speaking  terms  with  the  House  of 

Lords.  

The  pathos  of  McAllister's  farewell 
speech  to  America  is  only  equaled  by  the 
apology  of  Socrates.  McAllister  confessed 
his  sins,  told  of  his  high  living,  admitted 
that  he  had  “drunk  a good  deal  of  wine.” 
Only  the  thought  that  Napoleon  III.  went 
through  the  treatment  at  Contrexville  con- 
soles him  for  the  future  drinking  of  eight 
glasses  of  strange  smelling  water  daily  for 
20  days.  Perhaps,  after  all,  McAllister  is 
rot  vain,  although  envious  souls  have 
drawn  him  as  a very  peacock."  I really  am 
not  needed  very  much  at  Newport  now, 
don't  you  know.  The  season  will  just 
have  about  reached  its  height  when  I re- 
turn." But  Newport  needs  thee  every 
hour,  McAllister.  Nature  Itself  took  cour- 
age at  your  absence  yesterday.  Do  you 
think  that  if  you  had  been  at  Newport 
there  would  have  been  such  a rude  commo- 
tion of  the  elements? 
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A writer  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  gives 
cheering  news  to  all  summer  girls  by  an- 
nouncing that  "serpents  are  not  nervous.” 
Tender-hearted  true  lovers  of  the  animal 
kingdom  may  now  walk  freely  through 
grass  and  underbrush. 

Bliss  Carman’s  “Nanclbel,”  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Chap  Book,  Is  thin,  poor 
stuff.  Mr.  Gilbert's  "Nancy  Bell”  Is  much 
better  poetry  from  a technical  standpoint, 
although  It  Is  not,  perhaps,  so  uncon- 
sciously funny  as  Mr.  Carman’s  "poemlet.” 


But  there's  the  Minneapolis  to  console  us. 

And  President  Dwight's  young  men  made 
a good  showing,  after  all.  If  one  of  them 
had  only  run  a little  faster.  Harvard 
might  have  been  avenged  of  Oxford  by- 
Yale.  For  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Harvard,  too,  once  crossed  the  Atlantic. 


This  Is  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Watts,  who 
was  a member  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
“Watts  and  Select.”  and  a stumbling  block 
to  the  carver  of  names  on  the  new  Public 
Library. 

How  often  the  good  doctor  is  misquoted. 
Take  the  first  verse,  for  Instance,  of  the 
moral  song,  “Against  Quarreling  and 
Fighting.”  Here  it  is  as  written  but  hardly 
ever  quoted: 

"Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite. 

For  God  hath  made  them  so; 

Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight. 

For  'tis  their  nature,  too. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  is  ' 
called  respectfully  to  the  races  between  the 
Vigilant  and  the  Britannia.  That  the 
slower  boat  is  apparently  sure  of  victory, 
and  that  the  victor  fears  a good  breeze, 
are  ideas  that  might  have  adorned  "H.  M. 
S.  Pinafore.” 


Mr.  Craig,  the  celebrated  "Harlem  coffee 
cooler,”  felt  last  ’ evening  the  force  of 
Shakspeare’s  line  about  the  hoisting  of 
the  engineer  by  his  own  petar.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Craig’s  coffee  was  chilled  thor- 
oughly by  Mr.  Maher. 


"THE  GRAND  DUCHESS.” 

Mr.  Askin’s  company  appeared  last  evening 
at  the  Fremont  in  Offenbach's  "The  Grand 
Duchess  of  Gerolsteiu.”  Mr.  Julian  Edwards 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows : 


Wanda 

Fritz 

General  Bourn... 

Baron  Buck 

Baron  Grog 

Prince  Paul 

Nepomuc 

Grand  Duchess. 


Maud  Hollins 

Clinton  Elder 

,Wm.  McLaughlin 
..A.  F.  MacCollin 
,.Cnas.  Burroughs 

Hilda  Hollins 

Henry  Stanley 

.Camille  d’AryiUe 


The  program  made  the  pleasing  statement 


that  the  management  felt  "it  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  the  composer  and  the  librettist  to  alter 


their  work,”  and  it  desired  to  announce  that 
ihe  opera  would  be  presented  as  it  was  written, 
“ with  no  attempt  at  makipg  it  ' topical.’  ” 

For  "librettist.’'  read  “librettists  ;”  but  this 
correction  is  of  minor  importance.  The  operetta, 
however,  was  not  "presented”  as  it  was  con- 
ceived aud  worked  out  by  librettists  aud  com- 
poser. 

Tne  more  the  pity;  tor  this  operetta,  once 
heard  in  the  time  of  the  exposition  of  ’67  and 
appiauded  bv  Emperor,  Kings  and  Princes  who 
fell  beiore  tne  charms  of  Hortonse  Schneider,  is 
to-day  a masterpiece,  although  the  unification 
of  Germany  has  softened  the  sharpness  of  the 


i satire.  , • .. 

I Miss  D’Arville  was  not  in  voice.  Fatigue 
from  rehearsal  or  temporary  indisposition 
would  be  accented  readily  as  an  excuse,  if  she 
had  shown  understanding  or  appreciation  of 
the  part.  It  was  In  the  very  song  for  which  she 
was  applauded  most  heartily  that  her  failure 
was  complete.  When  Offenbach  wrote 
“ Dites-lui."  the  declaration  of  the  amorous 
Duchess  to  stupid  Fritz,  who  knew  no  woman  but 
Wanda,  lie  wrote  a melody  that  Mozart  would 
have  acknowledged  gladly.  The  charm  of  this 
tune  is  Its  simplicity.  Miss  D’Arville  tortured 
the  rhythm  ; she  introduced  unmeaning  rubatos ; 
she  was  as  spasmodic  as  any  queen  of  tragedy. 
Now  this  tune  was  murmured  in  the  ear  of 
Friiz  by  a purring,  sensual,  self-complacent 
woman;  but  Miss  D’Arville  sang  and  gesticu- 
lated as  though  her  lover  was  111  the  gallery 
and  was  hard  of  hearing. 

The  play  of  the  comedians  was  without 
finesse;  indeed.  It  was  clumsy  and  logy;  and 
our  old  and  dear  friends  Bourn,  Puck  and  Grog 
were  seen  as  through  a coarse  magnifying 
glass.  Instead  of  a hint,  there  was  the  hammer- 
ing in  of  an  idea.  There  was  little  or  no  charac- 
ter drawing.  Exquisite  fooling  was  turned  into 
clowning.  And  why  was  the  part  of  Prince 
Paul  given  to  a woman?  The  moat  pleasing 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  unaffected  and 
graceful  performance  of  Wanda  by  Miss  Maud 
Hollins.  Of  the  men,  Mr.  Elder  was  by  all 
odds  the  most  acceptable.  There  were  evi- 
dence. of  insufficient  rehoarsal  on  the  stage 
aud  in  the  orchestra-  Yet  the  performance 
pleased  a large  audience,  for  there  were  many 
manifestations  of  delight,  and  several  num- 
bers were  repeated. 


Here  is  a paradox,  a most  ingenious, 
paradox.  The  Vigilant  is  "the  better  boat;” 
and  yet  the  Britannia  wins  all  the  races.  | 


The  English  take  everything  so  seriously 
and  yet  in  such  a funnyt  way.  The  Hon- 
orary Secretary  of  the  National  Anti- 
Gambling  League  remonstrates  with  Rose- 


bery, all  on  account  of  Ladas.  Rosebery 
gets  behind  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  owned 
race  horses.  Then  the  Honorary  Secretary 
indulges  himself  in  the  following  extraor- 
dinary argument:  “If  Cromwell  had  read 

Esther  Waters’  and  the  publications  of  the 
Anti-Gambling  League,  he  would  have 
given  up  his  racers  immediately.”  Of  course 
the  conclusion  is  that  Rosebery  should  first 
read  Mr.  Moore’s  powerful  novel,  and 
then  sell  Ladas.  But  will  he  read  It?  And 
then  would  he  sell  the  famous  horse? 


This  Is  Mr.  Balfour’s  definition  of  a news- 
paper; “A  commercial  speculation  requir- 
ing enormous  capital,  great  skill  and  dex- 
terity in  managing  that  capital,  and,  like, 
all  other  undertakings  of  a similar  kind,] 
those  who  run  the  concern  have  got  to  look 
to  their  customers.  It  is  one  of  the  instl-; 
tutions  under  which  we  live,  which  we  sub- 
mit to,  which  we  profit  by,  which  we  suffer 
from,  but  which  we  do  not  criticise.”  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  the 
rumor  that  Mr.  Balfour  never  reads  a news- 
paper. If  the  rumor  is  a fact,  Mr.  Balfour, 
of  course,  speaks  without  prejudice. 


Mr.  Swinburne’s  sonnet  Inspired — suggest- 
ed is  the  better  word — by  the  assassination 
of  Carnot  contains  the  following  lines: 
"The  snake-souled  anarch’s  fangs  strikes 
all  the  land 

Cold,  and  all  hearts  unsundered  by  the 
sea.l’ 

It  Is  hard  to  recognize  here  the  singer  of 
“Poems  and  Ballads”  and  “Atlanta.”  In 
his  choice  of  the  word  “anarch”  he  takes 
the  old  word  for  “an  author  of  anarchy,  a 
leader  of  revolt,”  and  follows  Milton,  Pope 
and  Byron. 
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It  is  passing  sweet  and  precious  in  these 
stern  and  hustling  days  of  commerce  to 
find  an  esteemed  contemporary,  an  earnest 
molder  of  public  thought,  forsaking  for  a 
moment  the  precise  language  of  Hobbes  or 
Mill,  and  experimenting  in  the  fantastic 
phraseology  of  decadents  and  symbolists. 
We  read,  therefore,  with  intense  delight  in 
an  appeal  “to  people  of  refined  and  culti- 
vated tastes”  that  "Julie  Ring’s  Rudolph, 
the  valet,  was  a delicate  dream  daintly 
dight  In  pink,  with  a dash  of  green  to 
make  it  the  pinker.” 


Now  ft  our  contemporary  had  constantly 
In  view  the  lower  class,  or  even  the  lower- 
middle  class,  this  opalescent  tribute  to 
little  Miss  Ring  might  be  regarded  as  an 
alcoholic  test,  a study  in  ebriate  enuncia- 
tion; but  the  refinement  of  the  subscribers 
forbids  the  thought. 


And  if  the  reviews  of  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary are  to  be  lessons  in  alliteration, 
why  should  not  the  editorial  articles  be 
henceforth  experiments  in  assonance? 


After  this,  Yankee  yachts  should  follow 
a classical  Instance,  and  take  favorable 
winds  with  them  when  they  are  to  race  in 
English  water. 


The  Knappe  case  Includes  a singular  in- 
stance of  immoral  sentimentalism.  The 
man  had  no  possible  excuse  for  deliberately 
committing  crime.  He  had  educational  and 
social  advantages;  he  was  in  receipt  of  a 
respectable  salary.  He  lived  beyond  his  in- 
come, and  stole  for  his  personal  enjoyment. 
Yet  he  received  ”300  letters  of  sympathy 
from  people  from  all  over  the  country;” 
prominent  citizens  of  Springfield  vied  with 
each  other  In  bracing  him  up;  and  there 
was  weeping  and  there  were  appeals  for 
mercy  when  he  was  brought  before  the 
Judge  for  sentence.  During  his  imprison- 
ment, he  proposes  to  “take  up  the  study  of 
several  languages  as  well  as  to  perfect  him- 
self in  other  branches.”  Now  all  this 
might  enrich  the  libretto  of  a eomie  opera. 


The  London  Globe  makes  the  pertinent 
suggestion  that  Oxford  should  visit  Yale  in 
’95.  In  this  connection  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  our  contemporary  the  Advertiser  “can 
safely  promise  that  such  a contest 
in  this  country  would  be  well  attended." 
Now  that  this  Hannibalic  oath  has  been 
sworn  at  the  altar,  Oxford  should  not  hes- 
itate. 

President  Dwight  has  spoken  his  satis- 
faction at  the  result,  and  it  Is  time  for 
young  Mr.  Evarts  to  contradict  and 
harry  him.  

The  English  are  spelling  Corea  with  a K. 

When  will  Tom  Nast  begin  drawing  for 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette?  His  engagement  was 
announced  some  time  ago  with  much 
pounding  of  the  big  drum. 


The  minnows  in  Mr.  W.  B.  Harte's 
"Awakened,  a Social  S'udy,”  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Arena  for  July,  talk  like 
whales.  Such  subjects  as  the  one  chosen 
by  Mr.  Harte  demand  the  artistic  treat- 
ment of  a Hardy  or  a de  Maupassant. 


T>ie  great  violinist  who  will  visit  us  next 
season  Is  Ysaye,  not  ‘'Ysage,"  as  stated  In 
ce-tain  contemporaries.  Eugene  Ysaye  was 
bjrn  In  1CM  at  Luettich,  and  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Vleuxtemps.  His  home  Is  Brussels, 
where  he  Is  head  teacher  of  the  violin  at 
the  Conservatory. 

The  consumption  of  wine  In  Nlmes  Is 
equal  to  a quart  bottle  a day  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  The  remaining  statistics 
of  labor  would  be  of  genuine  interest. 


What's  this?  Live  snakes  in  the  South  | 
End?  So  Mr.  Percival  Lowell’s  famous 
Journey  of  discovery  when  he  rescued 
Chester  Square  from  oblivion  was  not  with- 
out real  peril.  The  Inhabitant  of  the  quar- 
ter should  provide  himself  immediately 
with  permanganate  of  potassium  and  a 
hyperdermlc  syringe,  the  favorite  Tran- 
script remedy.  

Is  it  likely  that  in  New  York  State  a 
woman,  however  atrocious  her  crime,  will 
ever  sit  in  the  chair  of  death? 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  responsible  for 
the  following  tale  of  life  among  the  lowly: 

“At  a certain  suburb  in  North  London 
there  is  a hqalthy  rivalry  between  church 
and  chapel  on  the  temperance  question. 
The  other  day  the  Baptists,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  church  folk,  secured  the 
services  of  a distinguished  lady  of  title  to 
address  their  anniversary  gathering.  But 
she  was  new  to  the  neighborhood  and  lost 
her  way.  There  being  no  policeman  handy, 
she  essayed  to  ask  a laboring  man  if  he 
could  tell  her  where  Lady  So-and-So  was 
to  speak  that  night.  ‘Oh,  yes,  mum,'  was 
his  too  frank  reply;  ‘I’ll  show  yer.  My 
missis  'ave  gone  to  'ear  ’er,  so  I’m  out 
for  a bloomin'  spree.’  ” 


Carpet-beating  Is  said  to  superinduce  a 
slow  and  sure  death.  This  is  possibly  the 
reason  why  janitors,  modern  carpet- 
knights,  hand.o  rugs  so  gingerly,  strike 
them  so  effeminately.  Dust  to  dust  is  to 
them  of  literal  meaning. 


In  Harrison  Avenue  the  Chinaman  fans 
himself  and  watches  impassively  the  demo- 
lition of  buildings.  Years  before  Columbus 
was  born  to  furnish  copy  for  antiquarian 
disputants,  the  Chinaman  fanned  himself 
while  nations  fell  in  pieces;  and  who  knows 
but  in  a century  to  come  the  Chinaman  may 
play  the  part  of  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander 
and  fan  himself  near  the  ruins  of  the  State 
House  as  he  moralizes  over  the  ephemeral 
existence  of  so-called  civilized  nations. 

y ^ 

Hard  cider,  hard  words,  hard  deeds. 


A lac  of  rupees  is  just  at  present  a lack 

of  full  value.  , 

This  is  the  day  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
French  proverb  is  sadly  ironical  this  year: 
"At  St.  Vincent  the  rain  ceases  and  the 
wind  comes.” 


Apropos  of  the  drouth,  let  us  remember 
the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers: 

"A  shower  of  rain  in  July,  when  the  corn 
begins  to  fill, 

Is  worth  a plow  of  oxen,  and  all  belongs 

there  till.” 

And  yet  there  were  entreaties,  as: 

"July,  God  send  thee  calm  and  fayre. 
That  happy  harvest  we  may  see, 

With  quyet  tyme  and  healthsome  ayre, 
And  man  to  God  may  thankful  bee.” 

| Many  a poor  Italian  at  the  North  End 
thought  yesterday  of  Dr.  Pagan!  and 
echoed  unconsciously  the  lament  of  Ma- 
| thias  Claudius:  “You  have  buried  a good 
man,  but  to  me  he  was  more  than  that.” 

I Lillian  Russell  was  more  than  a match 
I for  Mr.  Ira  Leo  Bamberger  and  his  Pink- 
erton detectives,  whose  eyes  never  sleep. 
"The  bird  that  can  sing  and  won’t  sing 
must  be  made  to  sing,”  said  Mr.  Ira  Leo 
Bamberger,  who  forgot,  however,  that  it’s 
an  extremely  difficult  task  to  put  salt  on  a 
: bird’s  tail. 

|,  Mr.  Charles  Wilfred  Mowbray,  genus 
anarchist,  species  blowhard,  is  now  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Mowbray  proposes  “to  establish 
i a propaganda  of  anarchism.”  “The  pur- 
poses I have  in  view  cannot  be  attained  in 
a manner  entirely  devoid  of  violence,” 
said  the  distinguished  visitor,  and  he 
drained  a gigantic  schooner  of  beer.  As 
long  as  he  wreaks  his  violence  only  on  beer, 
Mr.  Mowbray  is  comparatively  safe. 


They  were  talking  the  other  evening 
about  Cesar  Thompson,  the  famous  vio- 
linist, that  will  visit  the  United  States 
next  season,  and  Bogenschreck  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orcehstra  exclaimed  with  native 
guttural  enthusiasm,  "Wonderful,  wonder- 
ful violinist!  He  can  do  things  no  other 
living  man  can  do.”  "Can  he?”  said  old 
Chimes,  who  Is  not  fond  of  music;  "I  sup- 
pose, then,  he'll  play  at  Keith's.” 

By  the  way,  Zeitung  is  a queer  name  for 
an  Invulnerable  man.  A newspaper  is 
said  to  be  impervious  to  cold,  but  it  has 
never  been  considered  as  bullet  proof. 

A woman  in  a neighboring  town  found  a 
man  in  a closet  Tuesday  night,  and  thus 
excited  the  envy  of  her  many  sisters,  who 
look  only  and  superficially  under  a bed. 


The  death  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  gives  Zola 
’another  chance  of  rejection  by  the  acad- 
emy. It  was  George  Moore  that  found  in 
the  dead  man’s  poetry,  "long,  desolate 
boredom.  Laconte  de  Lisle  produces  on  \ 
me  the  effect  of  a walk  through  the  new 
Law  Courts,  with  a steady  but  not  violent 
draught  sweeping  from  end  to  end.  Oh, 
the  vile  old  professor  of  rhetoric!  and  when 
I saw  him  the  last  time  I was  in  Paris, 
his  head— a declaration  of  righteousness,  a 
■'cross  between  a Caesar  by  Gerome,  and  an  i 
Archbishop  of  a provincial  town,  set  all 
my  natural  antipathy  instantly  on  edge.’’ 
Mr.  Moore  is  now  older;  let  us  hope  he  is 
more  tolerant  and  of  keener  sense  in  valua- 
tion. 

It  was  said,  in  this  column  some  time  ago 
that  woman,  lovely  woman,  was  the  chief 
offender  in  docking^  the  tails  of  horses. 
Here  is  the  latest  instance.  The  New  Jer- 
sey Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  began  an  action  Tuesday  against, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Fellowes  Morgan  for 
“needlessly  torturing  and  causing  pain  and 
suffering  to  an  animal— to  wit,  one  horse,” 
by  causing  its  tail  to  be  docked.  The  al- 
leged torturers  are,  of  course,  people  of 
wealth  and  position.  Now  the  Secretary  of 
the  society  claims  that  it  Is  Mrs.  Morgan 
who  "is  really  the  one  to  blame;”  that  the 
"docker  at  her  order  cut  off  a portion  of 
the  tail— not  the  hair,  but  flesh  and  bone— 
of  one  of  her  carriage  horses  to  make  it 
the  same  as  the  other.” 

The  name  "Stayawhile,”  given  by  George 
Cable  to  his  home  in  Northampton,  may 
yet  prove  an  embarrassment  qven  to  a host 
of  traditional  Southern  hospitality.  The 
type  represented  by  the  Chevalier  Strong, 
who,  when  once  asked  to  dinner,  took  with 
him  a trunk  and  stayed  three  years,  is 
not  wholly  extinct,  and  Mr.  Cable  may  yet 
be  forced  to  revise  the  title  till  it  reads 
"Stayonlyawhile.” 

Now  that  humanity,  even  within  the 
walls  of  a city,  seems  to  exist  freely  only 
in  the  open,  strange  fragments  of  conver- 
sation are  heard  by  those  that  pass  in  the 
day  or  the  night,  in  street  or  on  car.  There 
are  fragments  suggesting  tragedy  in  squalid 
bedroom  or  garish  parlor.  And  out  of  these 
fragments  stories  might  be  written,  con- 
structed, as  Cuvier  saw  the  living  animal 
in  the  dry  bone.  Two  shop  girls  talk  with  j 
heads  close  together,  and  the  one  with 
nape  of  cream  murmurs  in  tones  like  unto 
those  of  a viola,  "I  said  sharing,  not  shed- 
ding my  affections.”  Or  what  did  the 
man  in  Washington  Street  mean  when  he 
exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  “It  took  me  six 
weeks  to  find  her,  and  the  alley  was  only 
10  feet  wide.”  Perhaps  "her”  was  not  the 
eternal  feminine;  perhaps  it  was  something 
I inanimate.  For  do  not  girls  from  Prince 
| Edward  Island  speak  of  a clock  as  "she?” 
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I When  Herbert  Spencer  wrote  that  letter 
J to  Dear  Mr.  Skilton”  he  must  have  left 
j his  philosophy  in  his  other  trousers  pocket. 

The  roof  garden  on  the  Walker  Building 
In  Boylston  Street  will  be  furnished  with 
electric  lights,  hedges  of  cedars,  ferns, 
palms  and  other  green  stuff.”  Green  stuff 
Includes  mint,  of  course. 


An  esteemed  contemporary  has  discovered 
that  Ysaye,  the  name  of  the  violinist,  is 
pronounced  “Easy.”  This  is  certainly  an 
easy,  not  to  say  slip-shod  way  of  solving 
the  problem. 

Asphalt  smells.”  Well,  that  depends  on 
how  it  is  made  and  how  it  is  laid. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  Musquito  irritation 
will  lead  to  no  sympathetic  movement  in 
New  Englana 

"Miss  Russell  is  possessed  of  superlative 
personal  attractions  * * » and  an  incom- 
parable prestige  as  a ‘star’  in  the  theatri- 
cal profession.”  Even  a permanent  injunc- 
tion thus  becomes  a (laming  advance  notice. 
Who  is  Lillian’s  press-agent?  _ 


The  Chicago  Tribune  claims  that  “the  poo- 
j Pie  or  Chicago  are  more  practical  than  they 
are  sentimental."  Chestnut! 

Mr.  Debs  remembers  the  glory  of  Galileo, 
Cervantes,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  other 
famous  prisoners,  and  so  he  rather  enjoys 
his  life  In  Jail.  To  many  moderns  imprison- 
ment furnishes  an  opportunity  for  literary 
pursuits.  One  translates  from  the  French; 
another  tries  to  catch  the  spirit  of  Goethe 
In  the  original;,  and  still  another  Improves 
himself  by  desultory  reading.  Now  if  Mr. 
Debs  would  make  a thorough  study  of  polit- 
ical economy  and  civil  liberty  his  enforced 
seclusion  would  be  of  Incalculable  benefit  to 
himself  and  his  countrymen. 

The  Massachusetts  Populists,  In  their  for- 
mulated demand  for  everything  that  is  on 
and  in  the  earth  and  for  everything  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  “hold  that  the  people 
should  monopolize  the  railroads.”  What 
too  many  Populists  mean  by  “monopoliz- 
ing” was  shown  lately  and  unpleasantly  at 
’Chicago. 


It  is  not  a reassuring  commentary  on  civ- 
ilization when  Gen.  McCook  declares  that 
larger  garrisons  are  needed  near  large 
cities  than  in  districts  inhabited  by  Ind- 
ians. 


A woman  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was 
knocked  down  and  killed  by  a bicyclist 
Similar  accidents  are  liable  to  happen  in 
this  city  at  any  moment  on  account  of  the 
outrageous  recklessness  of  riders.  Many 
“scorchers”  neither  ring  a bell  nor  show  a 
light  at  night,  and  to  graze  and  frighten 
those  dismounting  from  a street  car  is  to 
them  the  keenest  of  joys. 

As  we  hinted  yesterday.  Nature  this  year 
t*UfrS1.Tt  any  haSriol°e,y-  For  instance,  this 
is  St.  Margaret’s  Day.  As  a saint  of  the 
' m °?  England  she  commands  respect- 
ful attention,  because  according  to  trust- 
; worthy  authorities,  such  as  Peter  Ribade- 
Satnn  virgin  was  swallowed  by 

sign  of  8'  daunted-  she  made  the 

sign  of  the  cross,  and  “yssued  out  all  hole 

a d soaade'  Others  say  this  delectable 
tale  is  apoenfum.”  But  to  return  to  her 
alleged  influence  in  the  weather.  The  Ger 
man  proverb  runs:  “Rain  on  St.  Marga- 
iotr1SfDay  T’U1  destr°y  a>l  kinds  of  nuts” 
heavy°rthat  7 ^ rain  Was  S°  Punotual  arid 
flood  ” SP°ke  °f  "Margaret’s 


of  ® mteresting  to  know  how  many 

of  the  Americans  who  started  on  the 
Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  this  week  were  thus 
induced  by  reading  Zola's  novel. 

When  Zola’s  "La  Terre”  appeared,  and 
i It  is  indeed  a dreadful  book,  there  was  a 

wbifanSt  the  extreme  improbability  of 
certain  scenes  in  which  meanness  and 

*rTJ,ity  ®talked  heroes.  But  suppose 
that  Miss  Wilkins— an  author  of  the  modern 
so-called  realistic  school— should  write  a 

a°°dk  iheWh£h  Shf  lntroduced  -the  man  that 
died  the  other  day  after  a silence  of  20 
years  toward  his  wife,  although  they  ate 
r . ®ame  table,  episodes  in  life  at 
m Af’  and  th®  Wentworth  tragedy, 
“brutal  mi?  b!  a h°Wl  *8*™*  the 

brutal  misrepresentation”  of  contempo- 
l raneous  country  life  in  Massachusetts? 

j country  life  is  necessarily  distin- 

^ innocence  and  purity  is  an 

i ♦•hPl  md  1<3ea'  °ne  that  ls  lau8*ed  at  by 
the  village  doctor  and  by  the  statistician 
of  crime  It  is  true  that  Diocletian  was  so 
moved  by  being  in  the  country  that  he 
gave  over  his  sceptre  and  turned  gardener. 

' ^ °n  th®  0ther  hand-  we  are  informed 
th  some  minuteness  concerning  the 
amusement  of  Tiberius  at  Capri. 

Lonesomeness  is  apt  to  engender  horrid 
thoughts  and  savage  deeds.  Nor  is  it 
always  well  to  be  alone  with  Nature. 

A benevolent  old  gentleman,  whose  name 
is  always  found  in  the  list  of  those  that 
protest  against  any  proposition  that  will 
impair  the  beauty  of  Boston,”  once  spent 
two  months  in  a high  Alpine  valley  where 
he  heard  nothing:  but  the  rushing-  of  the 
glacier-fed  torrent  and  the  sighs  and  the 
groans  of  na-ture.  On  his  return  he  told  a 
club  companion  that  he  understood  for  the 
first  time  the  soul  of  a brooding  murderer. 

“The  modern  woman  babbles  in  hack 
phrases,  screeches  in  hack  phrases,  makes 
love  in  hack  phrases,  bores  one  in  cant 
phrases.”  This  splenetic  shriek  from  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  shows  the  nerve  rasping 
• influence  of  what  is  known  as  the  yellow 
astringent  literature. 


A correspondent  propounds  the  following 
question:  “When  a gentleman  is  driving! 
with  reins  in  left  hand  and  whip  in  right 
what  is  the  proper  salutation  for  him  to 
make  on  passing  ladles  of  his  acquaint- 
ance?” 

We  hardly  know  how  to  answer  this  del- 
icate question,  and  Mr.  McAllister  is  not 
now  within  easy  reach.  Still  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  neither  a wink  nor  a grin  would 
in  any  likelihood  have  met  the  approbation 
of  Lord  Chesterfield.  The  main  point,  of 
course,  is  not  to  drop  the  whip  or  the  reins 
ffi  the  pleasing  confusion  of  the  moment. 
Why  not  carry  the  whip  to  the  level  of  the 
hat  in  a grand  salute? 


> 


SARTORIAL  JOHXiOXESE. 


The  last  number  of  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary, The  Haberdasher,  gives  full 
and  valuable  Information  concerning  the 
proper  costume  for  summer.  The  superfi- 
cial may  think  lightly  of  such  information 
as  belated  and  irrelevant;  but  it  is  a pleas- 
ure to  find  a newspaper  that  is  sternly 
conservative,  not  obliged  to  cut  and  trim 
opinions,  a corrector  and  a chastener,  not  a 
rash  pioneer,  not  a wild  experimenter. 
Now,  the  final  word  on  summer  dress  has 
been  spoken,  and  with  authority:  and  if  the 
summer  is  nearly  half  over  and  the  cos- 
tumes have  been  chosen  already,  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  The  Haberdasher.  Men 
should  dress  by  this  organ  of  sartorial 
taste,  not  by  the  weather,  not  by  the  ad- 
vertisements of  merchants  moved  solely  by 
a commercial  spirit. 

And  first  a word  about  the  language  in 
which  the  information  is  couched.  It  is  a 
happy  combination  of  pungent  epigram  and 
Johnsonese.  Thus  the  sentence  “The  key- 
note of  masculine  apparel  should  be  rugged 
simplicity”  is  followed  by  this  solemn  ex- 
pression of  a weighty  proposition;  “De- 
part from  that  and  you  are  creat- 
ing effeminate  impressions  which  cannot 
be  resisted  in  their  predominancy  over 
the  entire  scheme  of  raiment.”  Such  lan- 
guage as  this  would  surely  have  delighted 
the  dear  old  lady  in  “Cranford,”  who 
loved  "Rasselas”  and  could  not  abide  the 
adventures  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 

The  Haberdasher  is  set  sternly  against 
“the  impression  of  amplitude  conveyed  by 
the  wide-skirted  frocks  and  bell-skirted 
overcoats,”  because  “amplitude  is  a dis- 
tinctly feminine  quality  in  dress.”  The  ed- 
itor realizes  the  fact  that  in  these  days, 
when  women  clamor  for  the  ballot,  the 
latch-key  and  other  rights,  hitherto 
claimed  by  the  tyrant  man  as  peculiar  to 
him,  there  must  be  some  outward  distinc- 
tion in  sex,  and  he  realizes  that  the  line 
of  demarcation  is  in  dress.  And  so  he 
opposes  wide-skirted  frocks  and  bell- 
skirted  overcoats,  and  praises  "snugly-fit- 
ting trousers,  and  head  covering  of  more 
-?&Sned  and  less  ample  bulk.”  To  use  his 
own  words,  "the  trimming  down  process 
has  been  one  course  of  natural  evolution, 
and  certainly  has  begot  a better  and  more 
manly  ensemble.”  As  an  instance,  take 
the  season's  coats  “which  are  to  meet  the 
lines  of  the  body  in  proportions  not  ex- 
aggerated by  a mistaken  art.” 

The  editor  gives  his  earnest  attention  to 
the  matter  of  shirts.  He  approves  heartily 
of  the  "handy  and  dressy  business  shirt;  it 
fills  that  void  that  formerly  existed  be- 


! tween  the  neglige  and  white  shirt.”  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  admirable  writer 
i gives  countenance  to  “dressy,”  a word  that 
igoes  properly  with  “gents”  and-  “pants;” 
pout  the  gravest,  he  argues,  probably,  must 
at  times  unbend.  This  business  shirt  may 
be  worn  “even  at  afternoon  affairs  in  the 
I city,”  but  when  "one  is  about  to  attend  any 
affair  *of  a semi-official  nature  a white 
standing  collar  should  be  worn  with  this 
shirt.”  Here,  alas,  is  confusion.  It  seems 
that  there  is  a distinction  between  after- 
noon affairs  and  affairs  of  a semi-official 
nature.  Is  an  affair  a function?  Is  an 
affair  a business  or  a social  matter?  And 
what  sort  ot  a shirt  should  be  vaorn  at  a 
semi-official  affair  in  the  morning?  And 
what  shirt  best  fits  an  official  affair  in  the 
afternoon? 

“Shall  shirt  stripes  be  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal?” This  is  indeed  a brain-cudgeling 
question.  If  a thirt  man  should  wear  rai- 
ment with  perpendicular  stripes  he  would 
“accentuate  his  leanness.”  If  a fat  man 
should  choose  horizonal  stripes  he  thus 
would  give  “additional  prominence  to  the 
stumpiness  of  his  figure.”  Man  has  the 
advantage  over  the  zebra;  he  can  change 
his  stripes.  He  can  experiment.  A visit  to 
any  well-conducted  prison  would  afford  an 
object  lesson  by  which  he  would  surely 
profit.  The  editor  sums  up  the  matter  by 
saying;  "Fashion  has  less  to  do  with  the 
way  stripes  should  run  than  good  taste.” 
It  is  thus  stated,  and  on  the  highest  au- 
thority, that  fashion  is  not  necessarily  sy- 
nonomous  with  good  taste.  The  editor 
speaks  of  gloves  and  hats,  but  he  passes 
I over  the  important  subject  of  cravats. 
The  cravat  should  follow  the  procession  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Red  is  for  rose; 
then  comes  the  green  pea  cravat,  and  there 
is  the  summer  squash  as  well  as  the 
I cherry.  Nature  is  almost  always  a safe 
I guide. 


The  poet  no  longer  sits  apart  in  gloomy 
grandeur  or  ecstatic  rapture.  He  no  longer 
shuns  the  busy  haunts  of  men  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  hair  and  the  Muse.  Mr. 
Bliss  Carman,  for  instance,  a poet  of  genu- 
ine strength  and  fancy,  was  seen  the  other 
night  enjoying  himself  hugeously  at-  a va- 
riety show',  and  well  he  might,  for  the  show 
was  admirable.  The  bard  laughed  at  the 
antics  and  the  quips  of  the  jesters,  and  he 
drank  in  eagerly  the  melody  of  “Linger 
Longer,  Lucy.” 


Did  Mr.  Carman  gain  inspiration  by  his 
enjoyment?  George  Arnold  found  copy  at 
the  circus.  Arthur  Symons  told  in  passion- 
ate verse  the  emotions  fired  by  the  sight  of 
the  knife  thrower,  and  the  “Romani  Chai," 
the  warm  and  sentient  target.  M hy  should 
not  Mr.  Carman  leave  alone  for  a moment 
the  salt  sea  and  sing  of  life  the  other  side 
of  the  footlights? 


What  has  become  of  all  the  white  plug 
hats,  with  or  without  a crape  band?  Are 
they  stored  somewhere,  waiting  for  a joy- 
ful resurrection? 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Nordica 
makes  her  first  appearance  at  Baireuth 
after  the  glory  is  departed  and  the  art  of 
Wagner  is  turned  into  the  commercial  en- 
terprise of  his  eccentric  widow.  Baireuth 
is  now  chiefly  a show  place  to  be  visited  by 
wandering  English  and  Americans,  and  the 
performances  are  not,  as  a rule,  such  as  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  German  disci- 
ples and  venerators  of  Wagner.  , 


Erastus  Wiman  is  still  talking  about  mon- 
strous accusations  and  “complete  vindica- 
tion.” He  forgets  that  12  men  in  a box 
found  him  guilty  of  forgery. 


Mr.  Kipling  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Brattleboro’  and  enjoy  his  proxim- 
ity to  the  Great  Pie  Belt  until  he  explains 
fully  his  poem  on  the  Chicago  strike.  His 
abuse  of  the  United  States  should  be  at 
least  clear,  not  mystic.  He  owes  this  to 
his  Art. 


To  “A  Subscriber:”  No  one  knows  the 
author  of  the  phrase  “Cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness.”  The  phrase  appears  in  a 
sermon  by  John  Wesley,  but  as  a quota- 
tion. The  sermon  was  preached  over  a 
century  ago.  According  to,  Rabbi  Bettel- 
heim  the  expression  is  found  in  the  He- 
brew fathers.  The  word  “cleanliness,”  by 
the  way,  was  first  fesed  of  moral  purity, 
but  Swift,  in  1733,  declared  that  “cleanliness 
hath  * * * been  esteemed  the  chief  cor- 
poral perfection  in  woman.”  And  yet 
brilliant  and  handsome  women  have  appa- 
rently given  the  lie  to  this  statement  from 
the  time  of  the  court  of  Francis  I.  to  that 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  or  even 
to  a more  modern  day. 


English  and  American  women  are  the 
most  particular  in  the  matter  of  personal 
cleanliness,  and  they  are  viewed  with 
amazement  by  their  German  sisters.  In- 
stances of  this  wonder  will  occur  readily 
to  any  one  that  has  lived  in  Germany.  It 
was  a baroness  at  a little  watering  place 
in  the  Black  Forest  that  remarked  to  an 
American  girl:  “No  wonder  that  you  are 
sick;  for  you  insist  on  one  clean  sheet  a 
week.  My  sheets  are  only  changed  once  a 
r'onth.” 


So,  too,  the  daily  tub  of  English  speak- 
ing persons  is  a never  ending  source  of 
laughter  and  caricature  to  the  German  na- 
tion. And  yet  what  is  more  delectable 
than  the  sight— that  is  to  say,  the  thought 
of  a beautiful  woman  fresh  from  the  bath. 
The  Roman  girls  and  matrons  were  wise 
in  their  generation. 


It  appears  that  frozen  herring  have  not 
been  frozen  out. 


That  Messrs.  Corbett  and  Jackson  are 
still  at  loggerheads  concerning  the  proper 
battle  ground  seems  incredible;  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  Boston  are  now  known  to  the 
whole  sporting  world.  Even  envious  New 
York  admits  the  pre-eminence  of  this  city. 
Witness,  for  instance,  the  frank  avowal  of 
Town  Topics  of  the  19th:  “In  Boston  and 
nowhere  else  must  be  held  the  greatest 
fight  the  world  ever  saw— that  between 
James  J.  Corbett  and  Robert  Fitzsimmons. 
Music  Hall  i3  the  place,  with  President 
Eliot,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Edward 
Everett  Hale  in  front  seats.  I hear  the 
roar  of  enthusiasm  as  Jim  biffs  Bob  and 
Bob  swipes  Jim.  Mr.  Howells  is  standing 
in  his  chair  egging  on  the  American,  and 
Mr.  Holmes  offers  odds  on  the  kangaroo. 
And  when  the  final  blow  is  struck  the  Sal- 
tonstalls  and  Quincys  throw  their  hats  into 
the  air  and  give  the  Harvard  yell.  The 
shadow  of  Boston’s  sporting  degeneracy  is 
dispelled  at  last.” 


Here  is  a singular  tale  told  us  by  one  of 
undoubted  truth  and  veracity.  “With  a re- 
putable witness  I was  walking  on  the  City 
Point  pier.  We  were  whistling  a duet  from 
‘Tabasco.’  WTe  were  whistling  it  in  a 
presumably  artistic  manner.  Not  boister- 
ously, but  con  expressione.  Up  to  us  comes 
a minion  of  the,  law;  a park  policeman;  a 
‘sparrow  cop,’  in  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  said;  ‘You  can’t  raise  that  whistle 
on  this  pier.’  Please  note  the  inelegance  of 
his  Bostonese.  I asked  him,  ‘How  long  has 
that  regulation  been  in  force,  and  was  it 
made  by  the  Police  Commissioners?’  To 
this  he  said:  ‘I  don’t  know  who  made  it, 
but  I know  you  can’t  raise  that  whistle 
on  this  pier.’  ” 


The  policeman  might  defend  his  “Bos- 
tonese" by  quoting  from  Isaiah,  “They  shall 
raise  up  a cry  of  destruction;”  and  if  a 
cry  can  be  thus  raised,  why  not  a whistle? 
But  the  main  point  is  this:  Has  not  an 
American  citizen  a right  to  whistle  in  the 
open?  Did  the  policeman,  however,  use 
“that”  as  limiting  “whistle,”  and  thus 
discriminate  invidiously?  Perhaps  he  is  not 
fond  of  “Tabasco.”  Perhaps  he  twould  have 
preferred  a gem  from  “Davy  Jones,”  or  a 
gay  tune  from  “Die  Goetterdaemmerung.” 
And  yet  a policeman  should  not  thus  at- 
tempt to  control  popular  taste. 


The  English  reviewers  do  not  take  kindly 
to  Oscar  Wilde’s  “Sphinx.”  One  of  them 
ends  a bitter  review  as  follows:  “Such  as 
she  is,  she  is  an  effect  of  (1)  an  indigestion 
of  Flaubert’s  ‘Terjtation’  and  Gautier’s 
‘Roman  de  la  Momle,’  and  (2)  an  heroic  re- 
solve to  make  ‘talc’  rhyme  with  ‘orisch- 
alch.’  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  poet’s 
grammar  is  above  the  average;  that  his 
style  is  ever  on  a level  with  his  description 
of  Cleopatra’s  Antony  as  ’the  huge  Pro- 
consul;’  that  this  edition  of  his  book  is 
limited  to  200  copies  at  15  shillings  apiece; 
and  that  the  whole  thing  is  dedicated  to  M. 
Marcel  Sehwob— who  deserves  a vastly  bet- 
ter fate.” 


GLORIOUS  BLUXDERS. 


A contemporary  lately  devoted  consider- 
able space  to  a catalogue  of  the  blunders 
of  celebrated  authors  in  matters  of  geog- 
raphy, history  and  science.  This  cata- 
logue might  be  extended  indefinitely.  Thus 
Ouida  wrote  of  a tenor  hero  who  amused 
his  leisure  hours  by  singing  “grand  old 
airs  of  Palestrina;”  and  another  of  her 
remarkable  characters  refreshed  his  soul 
by  playing  on  the  organ  extracts  from 
the  “masses  of  Mendelssohn.”  Thus  Mr. 
Crawford,  in  “A  Roman  Singer,”  ascribed 
falsely  the  authorship  of  a familiar  opera 
to  an  equally  well-known  composer.  And 
here  are  only  two  from  a multitude  of 
instances.  From  Homer  to  Haggard,  from 
Saint  Augustine  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  few 
writers  have  displayed  the  uncomfortable 
gift  of  impeccable  omniscence. 

Grant  that  Bohemia  of  the  map  has  no 
seaport;  is  not  Shakspeare’s  Bohemia  a 
more  romantic  land?  Grant  that  Shaks- 
peare’s  “Richard  III.”  is  a nursery-monster, 
a bogy-man.  When  we  go  to  the  theatre, 
we  do  not  go  to  study  history;  we  go  to  be 
moved  by  the  genius  of  the  actor;  and 


Richard  III.  is  no  more  real  to  us  than 
Iago  or  Mr.  Tanqueray.  The  monarch  is  a 
character  adapted  admirably  for  the  dis- 
play of  a peculiar  dramatic  temperament. 
The  modern  whitewashing  of  the  wicked  j 
King  and  Lucrezid  Borgia,  the  blotting  out 
of  William  Tell,  all  this  no  doubt  is  of 
value  to  the  precise  and  the  unimaginative, 
but  how  much  more  interesting  than  the 
creature  of  prim  history  is  the  wicked 
tyrant  with  teeth  at  birth,  or  the  golden 
haired  monster  with  the  cup  of  poisoned 
wine. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  for  instance,  cannot  en- 
dure Hugo’s  description  of  the  sinking  of 
the  vessel  in  “L’Homme  Qui  Rit.”  He 
knows  the  habit  of  vessels,  and  he  says 
that  such  a sinking  is  impossible.  But  who 
stops  to  think  of  accuracy  or  inaccuracy 
when  reading  the  mighty  description?  The 
vessel  should  have  sunk  in  precisely  that 
manner;  if  it  did  not,  it  was  not  Hugo’s 
fault.  Or,  in  the  same  romance,  who  is 
’ disturbed  seriously  by  the  grotesque  blun- 
der about  the  Wapentake,  or  by  any  other 
of  the  numerous  errors  and  gross  miscon- 
ceptions? Mr.  Gradgrind  reads  Stevenson  s 
famous  book  and  says,  “Pooh,  pooh;  impos- 
sible You  can’t  make  me  believe  that  a 
man  can  turn  himself  into  another  being. 
This  Jekyll-Hyde  business  is  nonsense,  sir.  ^ 
And  why  should  Mr.  Stevenson  play  thqY 
part  of  Gradgrind? 

Is  not  Coleridge’s  Albatross  a more  inter- 
esting bird  than  that  known  intimately  by 
the  naturalist?  Is  not  “the  horned  moon 
i with  one  bright  star  within  the  nether  tip 
a baleful  light  to  the  man  of  imagination, 
although  he  is  assured  solemnly  by  the  tape 
measurer  of  the  heavens  that  such  a celes- 
tial phenomenon  is  absurd?  Mho  wishes 
to  know  the  latitude  and  the  longitude  of 
St.  Brandan’s  Island?  Who  is  really  curi- 
ous about  the  nesting  time  of  the  roc?  An 
who  cares  whether  Falstaff  was  Oldcastle 
| or  whether  “Fat  Jack”  was  Imaginary  or  a 

libel?  , , - 

Shakspeare,  they  #say,  handed  doun  fig- 
ures out  of  historical  drawing.  But  to- 
day is  there  unanimity  concerning  the  ex- 
act character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte?  We 
laugh  at  the  sciefice  of  Chrysippus,  once 
called  the  wise.  But  is  the  science  of  to-  j 
day  founded  on  an  eternal  rock  of  truth? 


I I 


'&■ 


When  Charles  Reade  wrote  t^Tdes^X-  | 

tion  of  the  flood  in  "Put  Yourself  In  His  I 
Place”  there  was  noisy  laughter;  and  then 
the  Mill  River  disaster  supported  by  hor- 
rid fact  the  imagination  of  the  novelist. 
But  even  if  the  apparently  incredible  be 
not  turned  into  the  common  and  familiar, 
would  we  not  be  the  losers  If  there  were 
absolute  speaking  by  the  card?  In  a world 
of  superficial  and  transitory  knowledge, 
that  which  is  fabulous  or  erroneous  or  im- 
possibly seems  often  the  only  truth.  For 
William  Tell  still  shoots  at  the  apple,  the 
toad  hath  still  a precious  jewel,  Lady  Kew 
was  buried  and  came  to  life,  George  Wash- 
ington quarreled  with  George  Warrington, 
Krook  died  of  spontaneous  combustion,  and 
Gllllatt  triumphed  over  “the  spasms  of  the 
sky  and  the  shatter  of  the  sea”  for  the 
| sake  of  the  melting  eyes  of  Deruchette. 

Mr.  “Cliff”  Breckenrldge,  the  new  Ameri- 
can Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  must  be  in- 
deed a paragon,  a very  unicorn  among  dip- 
lomats. According  to  a dispatch  from 
Washington,  “he  has  an  air  of  reserve  that 
betokens  diplomacy.”  Furthermore,  he  is 
“a  splendid  scholar.”  This  is  no  vague 
statement,  by  the  way.  His  scholarship  is 
defined;  “He  reads  everything,  and  speaks 
several  languages."  No  doubt  he  will  ad- 
dress the  Tsar  in  choice  Arkansas  Cossack. 

To-day  is  the  feast  day  of  Mary  Magda- 
len called  bv  our  English  cousins  “Maud- 
lin”’ and,  indeed,  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote 
the’  word  “Mawdleyne.”  There  was  once  so 
much  wet  weather  about  this  time  that  an 
old  English  saying  ran:  “St.  Mary  Magda- 
len is  washing  her  handkerchief  to  go  to 
her  cousin  St.  James’s  fair.”  But  all  signs 
fail  in  a dry  time. 

Seldom  does  a tragedy  furnish  such  copy 
to  the  irreverent  paragrapher  and  molder 
of  farce-comedy  as  does  the  shocking  acci- 
dent in  Georgia.  The  unfortunate  victim  s 
Iname  was  Chinn.  In  attempting  to  drive 
'out  mosquitoes,  he  blew  up  his  mother-in- 
law;  and  her  name  was  Washington. 


Driven  by  mosquitoes  from  Jamaica 
pSin  Mr.  Paur  sought  refuge  in  Nantas- 
ket,  where  the  mercury  jumped  Friday  to 
) 103  in  the  shade.  How  does  Mr.  Paur  like 
our  country? 

Water  must  when 

there  is  greatest  need,  but  the  supply  of 
rum  is  not  docked  even  on  election  day  of 
this  week. 

We  hear  very  little  at  present  about  Bos- 
ton being  “a  favorite  summer  resort.” 

Drill  at  South  Framingham  has  been 
chiefly  an  ambulance  affair. 


Senator  Hill’s  humor  is  sardonic,  not  sac- 

charine. 


The  Random  ’Reflections  off 
One  Sitting  at  Table, 

A Modest  Proposal  for  a Music 
Critics’  Trust. 


The  Opinions  of  Bruneau  Concern- 
ing Modern  Opera. 


age  of  trusts— from  coal  to 
Rubber  Barons  to  Chinese 


This  is  an 
sugar,  from 
washermen. 

The  musical  season  of  ’94-’95  promises  to 
be  one  of  unusual  hardship  and  peril  for 
all  that  are  obliged  to  sit  through  the  con- 
certs. 

Violinists,  hitherto  strangers,  will  dazzle 
and  perplex.  Paderewski  will  resume  his 
lectures  in  hypnotism  with  practical  illus- 
trations on  subjects  taken  from  the  audi- 
ence. 'The  Messiah”  will  be  given  at  least 
twice.  New  operas  are  announced  for  per- 
formance. From  forty  to  fifty  pianists,  old 
and  young,  male  and  female,  will  play  be- 
yond all  peradventure.  an  arrangement  of 
a Bach  organ  fugue,  the  Waldstein  sonata, 
three  pieces  by  Chopin  and  a thunder  and 
lightning  thing  by  Liszt.  The  same  old 
symphonies  and  the  same  old  overtures 
w!  ! P^yed  under  Mr.  Paur.  Singers 
will  sing  the  same  old  songs  by  Brahms  and 
I oote.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  B. 
J.  Lang  will  be  persuaded  by  friends  to  re- 
peat his  remarkable  lecture  on  piano  touch 
and  applied  mechanics. 


Mr.  Spike,  the  celebrated"  music  critic  of 
the  Porcupine,  proposes,  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching season,  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues form  a trust;— that  in  self-protec- 
tion they  adopt  the  following  tariff.  And 
as  representatives  of  leading  newspapers 
are  expected  to  wear  clothes  that  point 
toward  the  prosperity  of  the  respective 
newspaper,  and  as  they  are  also  expected 
to  dine  in  the  sight  of  the  people  on  stewed 
meats  and  claret,  the  tariff  will  work  to 
the  advantage  of  all  employers. 

Call  it  not  blackmail.  For  when  all  are 
united,  the  ugly  word  disappears. 

#"» 

I am  unable  to  give  Mr.  Spike’s  tariff  in 
full,  but  he  has  kindly  allowed  me  to 
quote  from  the  carefully  prepared  docu- 
ment. t 

To  say  publicly  that  Mr.  Jones  “showed 
a knowledge  of  the  repertoire  and  his  ef- 
forts were  appreciated  by  the  audience,”  $5. 

To  add  to  the  above  that  the  audience 
was  "cultured,”  $5.50. 

To  speak  of  Mr.  Jones’s  “mastery  of  his 
task,”  with  the  insertion  of  at  least  six 
technical  words  in  Italian  and  correctly 
used,  $10. 

To  write  1000  words  about  Mr.  Jones, 
printing  the  program  in  agate,  praising  his 
“technique  and  musical  intelligence,’’  $20. 

For  adding  to  the  above  the  name  of  Mr. 
Jones’s  teacher,  $25. 

For  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  notice  the 
names  of  patrons  and  patronesses  who  were 
persuaded  to  attend  Mr.  Jones’s  recital, 
$30. 

* * 

Now  the  glory  of  all  artistic  glories,  the 
one  thing  desirable  and  above  all  praise,  is 
temperament. 

Some  deny  the  existence  of  temperament; 
others  sneer  at  it  and  say  lightly  that  it  ia 
found  chiefly  in  State  prisons. 

But  let  us  assume  the  truth  of  its  proud 
pre-eminence  in  matters  artistic.  Has  Mr. 
Jones,  then,  temperament?  It  will  cost  him 
$50  to  have  it.  It  comes  high,  but  it’s  worth 
it. 


The  above  tariff  is  regulated  for  the  con- 
venience of  domestic  artists. 

I Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Jagalinski,  the 
| eminent  Polish  virtuoso,  invades  our  city. 
He  represents  a piano  house  of  wealth.  In 
justice  to  our  local  pianists,  the  tariff 
should  be  prohibitory.  After  careful  con- 
sideration, the  following  arrangement 
seems  fair:  (1)  The  critic  receives  from  the 
advance  agent  $100  in  bills  before  the  first 
of  the  series  of  recitals.  (2)  The  critic 
agrees  to  publish  all  articles  relating  to 
Jagalinski’s  noble  birth,  sudden  poverty, 
unfortunate  marriage,  subsequent  amours, 
personal  habits,  and  impressions  of  Amer- 
ica. (3)  The  critic  is  required  to  attend  only 
the  first  concert,  and  the  manager  pledges 
his  word  that  the  following  programs  will 
not  deviate  from  the  announcement.  (4) 
For  each  mention  of  the  piano  firm  control- 
ling the  eminent  pianist,  $10.  (5)  Just  be- 
fore Jagalinski’s  "grand  farewell  concert,” 
the  critic  shall  receive  $50  in  bills,  with  a 
photograph  of  the  pianist,  and  an  auto- 
graphic dedication  expressing  homage  and 
personal  devotion. 

**. 

I regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Spike  has  not  yet 
fully  settled  the  relations  that  should  exist 
between  opera  managers  and  critics,  al- 
though there  has  been  considerable  corre- 
spondence. 

i One  manager  of  a comic  opera  company 
proposes  $15  a week  during  the  stand,  hut 
the  price  is  absurdly  low.  Only  $15  for  six 
performances  and  a matinee!  About  $215 
for  each  performance!  Perish  the  thought! 
Why,  the  insertion  of  this  phrase,  “Miss 
Oocotte’s  performance  of  the  trying  part  of 
Elise  was  a revelation,”  is  alone  worth  $10. 

Grand  opera,  grand  prices.  If  Mr.  Jean 
/ de  Reszke,  for  instance,  can  afford  to  pay 
for  the  presence  of  enthusiastic  gentlemen 
•with  heavy  hands  and  sticks,  he,  of  course, 
can  afford  to  quicken  the  appreciation  of 
ijMessrs.  Minos,  Rhadamanthus  and  Com- 
iPany.  In  view  of  the  great  sums  gained  by 
the  tenor,  $100  a week  to  each  critic  is  a 
trifling  sum,  which  should  be  doubled  if  the 
(critic  attack  vigorously  the  other  tenors  of 
the  company. 

Mention  of  the  personal  charms  and  the 
gorgeous  costumes  of  a prima  donna  will 
of  course  be  an  extra. 


In  all  cases,  whether  there  be  a recital 
or  an  operatic  performance,  the  abstinence 
from  comment  on  the  badness  of  the  per- 
formance deserves  pecuniary  recognition 
even  when  there  are  no  words  of  praise. 
The  fairness  of  the  critic  will  determine 
this  matter  without  any  silly  or  unprofes- 
sional friction. 

* * 

This  tariff,  of  course,  is  now  only  a thing 
of  paper.  Experience  may  modify  some  of 
the  items,  and  it  may  be  a year  or  two- 
before  its  practical  worth  will  be  fully 
determined.  The  prices  are  not  panic 
prices;  but  when  the  reputation  of  Boston 
as  a musical  centre  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, they  are  certainly  not  exorbitant. 

With  the  exception  of  summer  operetta, 
Boston  is  without  music;  but  the  world  does 
not  revolve  around  this  Hub,  and  there 
are  musical  events  of  interest  in  European 
towns.  London,  for  instance,  has  heard 
new  operas.  Among  them  is  Bruneau’s 
"L’Attaque  du  Moulin,”  founded  on  a pow- 
erful tale  by  Zola. 

Bruneau,  who,  by  the  way,  succeeded 
the  lamented  Victor  Wilder  as  the  music 
critic  of  “Gil  Bias,”  submitted  to  the  in- 
evitable in  London,  and  an  interview  with 
him  was  published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. This  interview  is  of  lively  int.proa 
:-s  and  stud 


The  main  idea,  my  idea,  of  a theatre 
vivant  is  to  select  first  of  all  a series  of  in- 
cidents in  modern  life  for  musical  treat- 
ment. In  my  particular  case  I propose 
never  to  touch  a subject  that  should  not 
be  in  point  of  time  or  space  within  the 
immediate  reach  of  the  present  genera- 
tion; and  further,  I will  treat  only  inci- 
dents which  I have  lived  myself.  * * * 
Ghat  are  the  means  through  which  I pro- 
pose to  escape  from  convention?  The 
means  I have  used  until  now;  absolute 
freedom  in  treating  lyric  declamation— 
and,  mind  you,  the  future  of  lyric  drama 
lies  Jn  this  thesis.  Wagner  has  Intro- 
duced it,  and  nobody  of  his  race  can  go 
beyond  what  he  has  achieved  in  this  re- 
spect alone;  but  not  all  his  methods  are 
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meru.  i do  not  know  enough  abort  if 
Mascagni  seems  to  me  to  possess  a 
sense  of  the  theatre,  but  1° entirely8 disagree 
with  his  method  of  expression  and  I do'  not 
understand  his  aims.  But  themricai  It  ?v 
means  to  me  one  man,  the  greatest Tim 
the  youngest  of  us  all-Verdi.  Only  whSm 
>ou  get  me  on  to_  this  topic  I shall  never 
C WiV , f ?r,-J  have  for  the  glorious  composer 
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ers w’ho,  capable  only  of  such  composition! 
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['  hitious  ends.  And  you  blush  inwardly-  and 
such  a composer  of  opera  is  Mr.  Cowen;  and 
, ®uch  a composition  is  ‘Signa.’  It  is  The 
le.t.us  saL  ot  a.  decent  and  God-fear- 
musician.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  great' 
it  is  too  ambitious.”  9 

^Alas,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  hear 
Emma  Calve  next  season  in  Massenet’s 
ear-shattering,  nerve-rasping,  blood-curd- 
rais’e  ,?°0Tse-flesh-compelliJg  ^‘La  Navam 
ir1— ’ o 1 — a)1  cn  account  of  Emma 
Eames?  The  Eames  as  a pale  and  insipid 

change.*1 ‘ WOUld  be  indeed  a Poor  el- 
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The  people  of  The  Veirs  are  right  in  re 
belling  against  the  new  name  urn 
given  by  the  Postmaster  General  The6  ^ 
had  meaning  and  character  the  m ^ 
-T.lr.pr.bta,,,,  p„a“‘";tL”. 

I Mr.  Lloyd  MeKim  Garri!^marks  that 
I Athens  was  great  without  a trolley  road 
I up  the  Acropolis.”  Mr  Garrison  • 
j doubtedly  and  historically  correct,  but  just 

bu  rst'Tf  I"  the  lQCal  ahPiicati0;  of  'this 
I of  classical  information? 
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cause  to  reproach  the  loose  tongue  of  a 

Physician.  Is  the  Hippoeratian  oath  with 
outvalue,  these  days  mf  “pers^  ^ 
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The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  decides,  arrer  ma- 
ture deliberation,  that  Mr.  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  “is  what  the  massive  and  pene- 
trating intellect  of  Boston  is  wont  to  de- 
scibe  as  ‘bright.’  ” 

j Perhaps  the  most  aggravating  sign  in 
Boston  this  hot  weather  is  “Boyle  Broth- 
ers”!   ^ 

m/m 


"For  an  unadvertised  and  impromptu  ex- 
hibition of  athletic  skill,”  Mr.  Thomas  Me- 
Manus  and  Mr.  "Spider”  Weir  were  fined 
$10  apiece  by  an  unsympathetic  Court. 
They  should  have  hired  a legitimate  place 
of  amusement,  as  the  Casino  or  Music  Hall, 
and  engaged  a competent  press  agent. 

The  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Bloomer  costume  was  rot  celebrated  ivith 
becoming  solemnity.  And  how  many  re- 
member to-day  that  the  inventor  was  Mrs. 
Amelia  Bloomer,  the  editor  of  a temper- 
ance journal.  The  Lily,  published  in  Seneca 
Falls.  N.  Y The  dress  was  first  brought 
practically  before  the  world,  it  is  said,  at 
a ball  given  July  23,  1851,  in  Lowell. 

Mrs.  Bloomer  was  inspired  in  her  revo- 
lutionary task  by  the  thought  of  the  dress 
of  the  Polish  women.  There  whs  much  talk 
at  the  time,  and  an  American  woman  lec- 
tured In  London.  She  was  dressed  in 
black  satin  jacket,  skirt  and  trousers^ 
and  the  result  fit  her  labor  was  foolish 

merriment.”  

Now  that  there  is  such  a mad  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  worn*  to  vote  and  to 
work  reformation  in  female  dress  and  life,  | 
a Bloomer  celebration  in  Lowell  would 
have  been  timely,  pertinent,  and  an  honor 
to  "a  martyr.”  But  they  are  so  busy  in 
Lowell  impeaching  Mr.  Olney  that  Mrs. 
Bloomer  is  apparently  forgotten. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Armand  Carrel,  who  died  in  consequence  of 
wounds  received  in  a duel.  The  manner  of 
the  taking  off  of  this  writer  on  political 
subjects  shows  that  the  French  duel  is  not 
necessarily  a joke;  also  that  the  alleged 
Gallic  degeneracy  is  seen  on  the  field  of 
honor  as  well  as  in  literature,  art  and  so- 
ciety. 

According  to  an  exchange,  “An  Atchison 
Judge  has  recently  adjudged  a cabinet  or- 
gan a nuisance  unless  some  one  in  the  fam- 
ily learns  to  play  it.”  This  is  a most  ex- 
traordinary decision.  Is  there  no  higher 
court?  The  cabinet  organ  is  peaceful  and 
harmless  as  long  as  it  is  unmolested. 

A high  authority  here  tells  his  fellow- 
townsmen  that  they  have  grown  extrava- 
gant in  the  use  of  water.  “Where  a quart 
of  water  was  formerly  used  for  bath  and 
toilet  purposes,  several  gallons  are  now 
employed.”  But  such  extravagance  as  this 
Is  to  be  commended.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
waste  by  sprinklers  of  lawns.  Why  should 
not  such  users  of  water  be  compelled  to 
combine  the  bath  with  such  sprinkling? 
Suitable  hours  should  be  chosen,  and  the 
bo.;h°r  should  be  inclosed  decorously  in  a 
sort  of  enlarged  portable  hen  coop. 

So  the  composer  Massenet  proposes  to 
visit  us  next  season.  This  was  expected, 
for  has  not  Sibyl  Sanderson  signed  with 
Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau?  He  is 
welcome,  with  or  without  Miss  Sibyl. 

Cesar  Thompson,  the  famous  violinist, 
who  will  be  heard  here  next  season  for  the 
first  time,  was  born  in  Luettich  March  17, 
1857,  and  he  is  therefore  about  a year  older 
than  Ysaye.  Each  of  these  violinists  was 
at  one  time  connected  with  Bilse’s  Orches- 
tra in  Berlin,  as  were  Messrs.  Kneisel  and 
Mole,  now  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 




utation  for  oratory  and  chivalry.  The 
speech  is  well  worthy  of  quotation  in  full, 
but  these  passionate  extracts  must  suffice: 

“Mythology  tells  us  that  Orpheus  played 
so  divinely  on  the  lyre  that  all  nature 
stopped  to  listen  to  his  music,  and  she  who 
will  open  the  crust  of  care  to-night  and 
start  the  liquid  flow  of  joy  in  your  soul, 
is  no  unworthy  disciple  of  him  whose  head 
and  lyre  floated  ‘down  the  swift  Helms  to 
the  Lesbian  shore.’  * * * What  the 

greatest  masters  at  home  and  abroad 
could  do  was  done,  and  in  the  fullness  of 
time  she  burst  forth  on  an  astonished  world 
a star  of  the  first  magnitude,  before  whom 
paled  the  greatest  reputations  in  the  mu- 
sical world.  * * * Beautiful,  talented,  dis- 
tinguished, a great  artist  and  a superb 
type  of  womanhood,  I introduce  to  you  in 
the  person  of  Currie  Duke.”  And  then,  un- 
doubtedly, Miss  Duke  played  a familiar 
Scotch  melody  that  brought  tears,  etc. 

“Henry  George  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
quit  work.”  The  apparent  incredibility  of 
such  a statement  is  removed  when  it  is 
known  that  the  particular  Henry  George  is 
a waiter  in  Providence. 


The  Blue  Book  on  marriage  and  divorce 
is  said  to  contain  singular  facts,  which  may 
be  regarded,  however,  as  touchstones  of 
civilization.  In  Prussia,  for  instance,  peo- 
ple may  not  wed  a fourth  time,  nor  after 
they  are  80  years  old.  In  France,  the  wife 
whose  husband  objects  seriously  to  her 
going  on  the  stage  makes  herself  liable  to 
divorce  by  persisting  in  her  artistic  de- 
sire. In  Germany  and  Roumania  “insuper- 
able aversion”  is  enough.  But  in  Portugal, 
but  in  Portugal,  civilization  touches  the 
high-water  mark.  There,  if  a wife  pub- 
lishes literary  works  without  the  husband’s 
consent,  the  law  frees  him  at  once. 

Mantegazza,  the  anthropologist,  has  rare 
courage.  In  his  latest  book,  The  Art  of 
Taking  a wife,”  he  writes:  “I  know  ladies 
of  the  highest  financial  and  hereditary 
aristocracy  who  are  not  ashamed  to  beat 
their  maids  brutallj?  and  cruelly.”  Has 
the  world  then  made  no  progress  since  the 
day  of  the  Roman  matron  in  the  “smart 
set”  described  by  Juvenal: 

"Beats  while  she  paints  her  face,  surveys  her 
gown,  I 

Casts  up  the  day's  accounts,  and  still  beats  on.  | 

A correspondent  in  summer  exile  sends  | 
some  curious  examples  of  pronunciation  in  j 
a New  Hampshire  village.  “Mizzled"  for 
"misled”  is  not  beyond  understanding, 
although  it  might  easily  be  confounded 
with  mizzle,  "to  rain  in  small  drops  or 
mist.”  and  with  mizzle,  " to  run  away  in 
a sneaking  manner.”  Thomas  Hood,  by 
the  way,  combined  ingeniously  these  two  j 
meanings: 

"And  then  one  mizzling  Michaelmas  night  , 
The  Count  he  mizzled  too.” 

But  how  In  the  world  is  "Phoebe”  in 
this  same  village  turned  Into  "Wheb?” 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Miss  C'urrle 
Duke,  a young  and  pretty  violinist,  ap- 
peared here  last  season  and  pleased  rather 
by  promise  than  by  actual  performance. 
.A  few  days  ago  she  played  In  Lawrence- 
SB,  Ky.,  and  she  was  then  introduced 
“ >,;r  l.  H.  Carter,  a lawyer,  who  main- 
L gallantly  the  old-time  Southern  rep- 
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The  description  of  a scene  which  "makes 
history”  should  be  strictly  accurate  in  the 
detail.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted 
deeply  that  there  is  a dispute  concerning 
the  drink  “indignantly  waved  aside”  by 
Senator  Gorman.  According  to  some  it 
was  coffee.  According  to  others  it  was 
choice  Baltimore  whisky. 

It  was  said  that  Lassalle,  the  baritone, 
proposed  to  withdraw  from  the  stage  and 
go  to  manufacturing.  The  Menestrel  sug- 
gests wickedly  that  in  this  case  he  should 
manufacture  a high  F sharp  for  Maurel, 
his  rival.  But  the  same  paper  states  posi- 
tively that  he  has  signed  a contract  with 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau  to  visit  the  United  , 
•States  next  season. 

Timid,  nervous  travelers,  who  prefer  coo* 
steamboats  to  roasting  railway  trains,  are 
hereby  informed  that  "a  summer  of  active 
Sound  racing  is  promised.” 

The  week  opened  unfortunately  for  sport- 
ing Boston.  Mr.  Cowdinnos’s  esteemed  dog 
was  chewed  fatally  by  a Hudson  City 
“purp,”  appropriately  named  “murder,”  and 
Mr.  Price  Williams  of  our  town  was  mauled 
thoroughly  at  Providence  by  a gentleman 
known  as  Patsy  Broderick.  Our  dog  in- 
cited false  hopes  at  the  start,  and  was  game 
to  the  last.  But  our  champion  in  the  ring 
was  not  so  fortunate.  To  be  sure  he  had 
confidence  until  his  left  eye  was  closed,  and 
he  was  “covered  with  blood.”  It  was  in 
the  sixth  round,  when  Mr.  Broderick  hit 
his  groggy  antagonist  “a  cruel  blow  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,”  that  Mi.  Williams 
fell  to  the  floor  and  “howled  with  pain. 
Why  should  Providence  rob  us  of  such 
an  attraction,  “the  first  held  in  that  sec- 
tion for  some  time?”  a 

Meanwhile  our  contemporary  that  is  do- 
ing stalwart  missionary  work  for  the  cause 
assures  us  in  beautifully  expressive  lan- 
guage that  “the  sport  has  taken  root  at 
Coney  Island,  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans, 
while  a tender  twig  is  rapidly  developing 
Into  a strong  tree  at  Minneapolis.”  The 
reports  from  other  towns  are  not  as  en- 
couraging. “The  outlook  for  boxing  at 
Chicago  is  not  very  bright  at  present,  al- 
though there  are  a number  of  fighters 
roosting  there.”  The  strike  accounts,  pos- 
sibly, in  a.  measure  for  this  sad  lack  of  in- 
terest. 

A special  correspondent  of  a local  contem- 
porary gives  <f  graphic  account  of  the  first 
International  Press  Congress  at  Antwerp. 
She  describes  her  c#stume  at  length,  “a 
serge  traveling  gojvn,”  although  she  hesi- 
tated a long  time  in  the  selection,  prefer-1 
ring  at  first  an  “India  muslin.”  It  seems) 
that  the  sea  over  there  has  “a  trick  of  turn- 
ing cold  late  in  the  evening;”  but  its  boil- 
ing water  at  noon  did  not  deceive  this  acute 
observer. 

After  a fascinating  digression  concerning 
trunks  and  shawl  straps,  the  correspond- 
ent arrived  at  “Antwerp,  or  to  be  correct, 
Anvers.”  Not  a bit  of  it,  oh  correspondent. 
You  are  writing  in  English,  not  in  French. 
You  might  as  well  spell  the  name  of  the 
town  Antwerpen,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants. 

The  air  was  “aquiver  with  bells”  and  the 
smells  In  Antwerp  were  “horrible;”  but  the 
brave  traveler  found  finally  the  congress 
and  was  much  impressed  by  a gentleman 
who  looked  “like  a cameo.”  The  address 
of  Mr.  Fletcher  was  "vigorous,  yet  grace- 
ful; serious,  yet  humorous;  logical,  yet 
magnetic;”  a description  that  sounds  some- 
how as  though  it -were  taken  from  the  once 
famous  “Tact  and  Talent”  in  the  old  read- 
ing books. 

But  it  was  an  “Irish  lady”  that  made  the 
deepest  impression.  “She  made,  first  of 
all,  a good  appearance.  Her  gown  was 
fashionable  and  in  quite  good  taste.  It 
fitted  her  tall,  graceful  figure  to  perfec- 
tion.” And  this  woman,  whose  gown  was 
—strange  to  say— fashionable  and  j’et  in 
good  taste,  proceeded  to  accomplish  the 
feat  of  reading  “a  ter9e  paper,  full  of  facts 
presented  graciously,  and  bristling  with 
telling  epigram.” 


One  sentence,  at  least,  In  this  letter  from 
Antwerp  should  be  considered  carefully  by 
newspaper  women.  “If  only  my  sex  would 
realize  the  value  of  personal  appearance 
we  should  have  fewer  eccentric-looking 
women  in  journalism.”  This  is  a pleasant 
and  sisterly  speech,  spoken  with  the  calm 
superiority  of  one  who  feels  sure  that  her 
■wardrobe— including  serge  gowns  and  India 
muslins— is  of  vital  interest  to  readers 
separated  by  an  ocean. 

Mr.  Montariol,  the  tenor  who  died  sud- 
denly last  Friday  in  Angouleme,  is  remem- 
bered kindly  by  those  who  saw  him  in  (lie 
Minnie  Hauk  company,  and  later  under 
the  management  of  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and 
Grau.  He  was  an  earnest,  intelligent 
singer  of  marked  temperament,  and,  as 
Turiddu  and  Tybalt,  he  made  a very  favor- 
able impression. 

This  is  the  day  of  St.  James,  the  Great, 
the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  To  us  Ameri- 
cans it  seems  singular  that  on  this  day  in  a 
month  without  an  R,  oysters  in  England 
should  “come  in;”  and  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment they  were  prohibited  until  its  arrival. 
There  is  a vulgar  saying  that  whoever  eats 
oysters  on  St.  James’s  Day  will  never  want 
money.  Apples  were  blest  on  this  day,  and 
in  the  manual  of  the  Church  of  Sarum  there 
is  a special  form  of  benediction.  In  Kent, 
England,  the  rector  of  Cliff  used  to  dis- 
tribute on  St.  James’s  Day,  a mutton  pie 
and  a loaf  to  as  many  as  desired.  And  here 
Is  a saw  as  squint-eyed  as  any  Delphic 
oracle: 

“Till  St.  James's  Day  be  come  and  gone. 

You  mav  have  hops  and  you  may  have  none.” 

This  is  also  the  day  of  St.  Christopher, 
and  the  beautiful  legend  is  familiar  to  all. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Parker,  now  Professor  at  Yale, 

Is  meditating  a musical  composition  of  long 
breath  with  the  story  of  Christopher  as  the 
subject.  The  story  has  already  been  set  to 
music  by  Rhelnberger. 

To  L.  P. : The  more  correct  form  of 

“brank,”  the  machftie  for  punishing  scold- 
ing women,  mentioned  in  Tuesday’s  Jour- 
nal, is  “branks.”  It’s  a Scotch  word  of 
unknown  etymology.  The  word  brank 
also  means  "buckwheat,”  and  the  word 
“branks”  is  another  name  for  the  mumps. 

As  long  ago  as  1595  branks  were  men 
tioned.  In  the  municipal  accounts  of  New- 
castle that  year  is  this  item;1  “Paide  for 
caring  a woman  throughe  the  towne  for 
skoulding,  with  branks  4d.  The  instru- 
ment was  made  of  thin  iron;  it  passed  over 
and  round  the  head,  and  it  was  fastened 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  by  a small  pad- 
lock. The  bridle-hit  was  a fiat  piece  of 
iron  about  2 inches  long  and  1 inch 
broad,  which  went  into  the  mouth,  and 
kept  down  the  tongue.  This  instrument  was 
also  called  the  Scold’s  Bridle,  Gossip’s 
Bridle,  and  “a  Brydle  for  a curste 
queane.”  Branks,  by  the  way,  means  also 
a sort  of  bridle  for,  perhaps,  a more 
legitimate  use. 

The  branks  were  regarded  by  connoisseurs 
as  a great  improvement  on  the  ducking 
or  cucking  stool.  Dr.  Plot,  an  antiqua- 
rian of  the  17th  century,  thus  chants  the 
praises  of  the  more  modern  machine: 
“Much  to  be  preferred  to  the  cucking 
stool  which  not  only  endangers  the  health 
of  the  party,  but  also  gives  the  tongue 
liberty  ‘twixt  every  dip,  to  neither  of  which 
this  is  at  all  liable;  it  being  such  a bridle 
for  the  tongue  as  not  only  quite  deprives 
them  of  speech,  but  brings  shame  for  the 
transgression  and  humility  thereupon,  be- 
fore ’tis  taken  off;  which  being  put  upon 
the  offender  * * * she  is  led  round  the 
town  by  an  officer,  to  her  shame,  nor  is 
it  taken  off  till  after  the  party  begins  to 
shew  all  external  signs  imaginable  of 
humiliation  and  amendment.” 
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Now  that  Maeterlinck  has  patted  the 
memory  of  Emerson  on  the  back,  is  it  not 
time  here  for  a Maeterlinck  fad?  Tolstoi- 
worship  seems  to  be  out  of  date;  Mere- 
dith’s last  book  is  a stumbling  block  to 
even  zealous  disciples:  the  gospel  of  Ibsen 
Is  no  longer  preached  in  parlor  or  street  car; 
and  at  the  last  ceremony  at  the  altar  of 
Browning  two  of  the  high  priests  not  only 
winked  at  each  other,  they  snickered  right 
out.  Mr.  Richard  Hovey,  who  is  now  in 
London,  is  said  to  be  Englishing  the  works 
of  the  Belgian  poet  and  dramatist.  Can 
he  not  be  persuaded  to  return  to  us.  that  , 
with  his  wife  he  may  interpret  the  word  to 
assembled  Maeterlinckians,  and  guide  the 
proper  emotion? 

To  be  sure,  there  were  a few  readings 
from  the  “Belgian  Shakspeare”  last  winter,  j 
and  perhaps  there  was  a “fadlet;”  but 
there  was  no  real  hearty  fad. 

"This  (England)  is  a nation  constitution- 
ally and  traditionally  addicted  to  a vigor- 
ous quest  of  the  holy  bottle.” Pall  Mall 

Gazette.  

It  is  passing  strange  that  even  in  these 
broiling  days  many  persist  in  choosing  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street,  regardless  of  the 
Italian  proverb  and  Hamlet’s  advice  to 
Polonlus.  

A local  contemporary  published  this  head- 
line: “W.  E.  Weakens.”  Such  honest  and 
open  editorial  confession  ought  not  to 
have  suffered  so  cruelly  In  punctuation  and 
grammar  from  gross  carelessness  In  the 
composing  room. 


-4  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  a review 
lof  Strahan's  "Suicide  and  Insanity,  dc- 
Iclares  in  speaking  of  irrational  suicides, 
that  "The  benevolence  of  the  era,  keeping 
alive  the  mental  and  moral  cripples  that 
natural  selection  would  eliminate,  has 
much  to  do  with  this  offence  against  na- 
ture ” That  is  to  say.  that  if  these  "mental 
and  moral  cripples"  were  removed  judi- 
ciously, by  Paris  green  or  rough-on-rats, 
few  would  meditate  suicide.  But  who 
would  decide  accurately  concerning  crip- 
ples'’ Would  not  the  harshly-reviewed  au- 
thor or  actor  accuse  the  reviewer  of  limp- 
ing, ot  of  absolute  need  of  crutches? 

Apropos  of  the  Post,  "H.  W."  asks  In  the 
same  issue  about  the  precise  meaning  of  a 
singular  phrase  in  this  quotation  from  a 
Boston  pamphlet  of  1741:  "To  endeavor  to 
maJae  honest  people  buy  the  rabbit.”  In 
Hotten's  "Dictionary  of  Modern  Slang. 
Cant  and  Vulgar  Words”  there  is  this  sen- 
tence: "When  a person  gets  the  worst  of  a 
bargain  he  is  said  'To  have  bought  the  rab- 
bit.' ” In  the  Elizabethan  age  the  rabbit, 
or  covey,  was  h nickname  for  a simpleton 
ready  to  fat  a sharper. 

If  Mr.  Painton  succeeds  in  driving  steam- 
ships across  the  Atlantic  in  three  days, 
there  will  be  a revival  in  packet  service  for 
the  benefit  of  invalids  who  need  rest  with 

sea  air. 

The  chapel  at  Balllnrobe,  county  of  Mayo, 
me  boy,  was  raised  by  the  fists  of  Corbett. 

A contemporary  assures  the  world  that 
"Boston  ivy”  is  a "more  distinctive”  title 
than  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata.  And  yet 
is  not  the  latter  title  more  in  keeping  with 
Boston’s  reputation  for  culture? 

The  Rev.  J W.  Hamilton  said  at  South 
Framingham  that  women  had  been  sinned 
against  for  the  last  6000  years  and  the  sci- 
ence of  government  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
The  reports  from  Washington  confirm  the 
latter  half  of  the  statement. 

“The  private  fortune  of  Casimir-Perler  is 
estimated  at  from  $15,000,000  to  $25,000,000. 
After  all,  this  means  nothing.  Grevy,  too, 
was  rich:  ar.d  yet  there  were  bitter  com- 
plaints concerning  the  quality  of  the  cham- 
pagne served  at  his  receptions. 

Cambridge  should  now  be  satisfied.  Ice 
cream  is  a Sunday  necessity,  tobacco  is  a 
Sunday  drug,  and  it  rains  frogs  on  a week- 
day. _____ 

The  Fitchburg  Station  may  be  turned  Into 
theatre.  Let’s  see;  didn't  Jenny  Lind 

sing  there  once?  

Whether  Wellman  corroborates  or  belles 
his  name,  pray,  what  is  the  precise  value 
of  an  Arctic  expedition  to  the  adventurers 
or  the  world  at  large? 

Now  that  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  is  at  home 
and  at  the  old  stand  he  gives  opinions  con- 
cerning the  past,  present  and  future  of 
Europe,  Arope,  Irope,  Jerusalem  and  Mad- 
agascar. But  as  Mr.  Dana  himself  says, 
"What  is  the  opinion  of  any  man  worth  who 
spends  three  or  four  weeks  traveling  in 
I railways?” 
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This  is  the  festival  of  the  Seven  Sleepers, 

I Ephesian  gentlemen  who  slept  soundly  from 
1 the  year  250  until  479.  They  thus  surpassed 
the  record  of  Epimenides,  the  Cretan,  who 
, according  to  the  most  extravagant  cal- 
culation slept  57  years  at  a stretch.  The 
young  scholar  at  Lubeck  slept  only  seven 
years  without  waking.  And  the  people 
that  once  inhabited  Lucomoi-ia  and  every 
year  went  to  sleep  Nov.  27,  awakened  reg- 
ularly the  following  24th  of  April. 

— 

Some,  that  know  the  full  meaning  ot 
lames  Thomson’s  ghastly  poem  “Insom- 
nia,” experiment  in  vain  with  drugs,  and 
see  the  wan  and  formless  Images  of  the 
Hours,  may  envy  the  long  sleep  of  Maxim- 
lan,  Malchus,  Martinian,  Dionysius,  John, 
Serapion,  and  Constantine.  But  if  too 
much  sleep  in  a day  induces  the  phlegmat- 
ic, swinish,  cold,  and  sluggish  melancholy 
spoken  of  by  Melanethon,  in  what  state 
pray  were  the  Seven  Sleepers  after  229  years 
without  an  awakening?  And  was  life  there- 
after any  more  endurable  to  them  than  it 
was  to  the  Struldbrugs  visited  by  Capt. 
Lemuel  Guiliver? 

According  to  the  Moslem  version,  a dog, 
named  Kratim,  shared  in  this  sleep.  He  be- 
came a great  prophet  and  philosopher,  and 
he  entered  finally  into  Paradise,  where  he 
sits  by  the  side  of  Balaam’s  ass.  The  other 
members  of  this  celestial  happy  family  are 
the  ant  of  Solomon,  the  whale  of  Jonah,  the 
ram  of  Isaac,  the  calf  of  Abraham,  the 
camel  of  Saleh,  the  cuckoo  of  Belkis,  the  ox 
of  Moses  and  the  mare  of  Mohammed. 

Did  the  Seven  Sleepers  keep  awake  until 
death  took  them?  Or  did  they  dare  to  fall 
asleep,  if  they  were  again  weary?  Were 
they  interested  in  things  new  and  un- 
heard  of?  Did  each  refrain  from  saying. 

Now,  when  I was  a boy?”  Were  they 
quoted  in  weather  reports  as  “the  oldest  in- 
| habitants?” 


• 

The  anarch  that  contents  himself  with 
smashing  the  windows  of  the  bloated  capi- 
talist, as  did  Simon  Reskins  of  Chicago,  is 
a disagreeable  species,  although  he  has  not 
graduated  from  the  kindergarten  of  his  pro- 
fession. Such  an  anarch  was  Shimei,  the 
son  of  Gera,  who  threw  curses  and  dust 
and  stones  at  David;  but  Shimei  repented, 
at  least  for  a time,  when  David  was  con- 
queror, and  there  was  a general  jubilee  as 
well  as  amnesty. 

They  are  now  selling  fly  destroyers  that 
“kill  but  do  not  crush.”  And  this  fact  in-  | 
spired  old  Chimes  with  the  desire  to  in- 
vent a bore-remover  that  “crushes  but 
does  not  kill.”  

That  man  has  belief  in  a charmed  life  i 
who  whispers  in  a neighbor’s  ear,  "Where 
there’s  a will,  there’s  a sub-way.” 

It  is  now  suggested  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  idea  to  move  the  Attucks  monu- 
ment to  the  Granary  Burying  Ground. 
There  was  a time  when  there  was  an  effort 
to  go  still  further  and  bury  it. 

“Add  Lillian  Russell”  is  now  a bore  in  ' 
every  ne^paper  office.  | 

The  story  of  Prince  Hatzfeldt  and  his 
princely  rage  in  Saratoga  Springs  will 
recall  undoubtedly  to  many  the  baleful 
glory  of  the  Clubhouse  when  John  Morris- 
sey was  the  genius  of  the  place.  Who,  if  he 
ever  was  there  in  the  palmy  days,  will 
forget  the  venerable  croupiers,  irreproach- 
able in  dress  and  of  patriarchal  dignity  in 
manner?  The  supper  would  have  tempted 
Lucullus.  And  Morrissey,  quiet,  or  slow 
and  gentle  in  speech,  was  as  the  aristocratic 
owner  of  a palace  thrown  open  for  the  ad- 
miration of  the  populace. 

The  true  biography  of  this  extraordinary 
man  is  yet  to  be  written.  Prize  fighter  and 
gambler,  no  man  was  more  respected  in  the 
New  York  Senate.  When  he  spoke  there 
the  hall  was  crowded,  and  not  from  idle 
I curiosity,  but  because  it  was  known  that 
he  would  speak,  simply,  honestly,  and  to 
the  point.  And  when  his  colleagues 
mourned  his  death,  the  oldest  Senator,  a ; 
man  of  renowned  family  and  stainless  life,  1 
could  hardly  finish  his  words  of  funeral  I 
ceremony,  such  was  his  emotion. 

The  death  of  young  Morrissey  broke  his 
father's  heart.  And  in  this  connection  it 
Is  perhaps  interesting  to  remember  that 
Morrissey  never  saw  with  pleasure  a young 
man  playing  in  his  Saratoga  Club  house. 
The  writer  of  this  paragraph  was  present 
one  night  when  Morrissey  was  cooling  him-  j 
self  at  the  front  door.  It  was  the  season  j 
of  the  college  boat  races.  Some  Harvard 
students  came  up  the  steps  and  would 
enter.  But  Morrissey  said  in  that  queer 
| voice  of  his,  “No,  no,  boys,  you  are  too 
young.  You  can  look  over  the  house  if  you 
I want  to,  but  you  can’t  play  here.  If  I 
] were  you,  I’d  go  home  and  go  to  bed.” 

To  “A  Singer”— You  are  right  in  stating 
| that  the  first  concert  given  in  Boston  by 
I Jenny  Lind  (1850)  was  in  Tremont  Temple, 
but  her  two  last  concerts  in  this  city  were 
given  in  the  hall  of  the  Fitchburg  Depot, 
which  was  built  in  1847.  The  last  of  these 
two  concerts  was  the  occasion  of  a famous 
| row,  an  amusing  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  “Rosenberg’s  Jenny  Lind  in  Amer- 
ica.”   

Father  Locke,  whose  name  is  so  honored 
by  all  soldiers,  and  who  is  never  weary  of 
singing  the  glory  of  the  Flag  and  the 
Union,  has  just  composed  “Our  Free  Amer- 
ica,” for  children,  and  It  will  be  undoubt- 
edly a favorite  marching  song  for  schools. 
Such  spirited  and  patriotic  songs  are  al- 
ways welcome,  and  they  indeed  are  needed 
In  these  days,  when.  Anarchists  and  pessi- 
mists are  doing  their  best  to  destroy  even 
the  idea  of  patriotism. 

The  third  volume  of  Farmer  and  Henley's 
Slang  Dictionary  was  published  lately. 
The  book  is  of  colossal  proportions,  and 
yet  there  is  no  attention  paid  to  the  modern 
American  use  of  the  word  “corker.”  Per- 
haps we  shall  be  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
Eugene  Field’s  explanation,  that  it  is  de-  i 
| rived  from  the  Greek,  “Korka,”  meaning 
r "the  adorable  one.” 

So  it’s  Emma  Eames  and  not  Calve. 
Would  it  were  the  other  way!  And  Las- 
salle  will  not  visit  us,  in  spite  of  the  assur- 
1 ance  of  the  Menestrel. 


To  "Theatre-goer:”  The  chief  male  char- 
acter in  the  new  operetta,  "Madeleine,  or 
the  Magic  Kiss,”  is  Baron  Grimme,  not  Mr. 
Breckinridge  of  Kentucky. 


A correspondent  writes  as  follows  from  a 
village  in  New  Hampshire:  “The  driver  of 
the  hearse  in  this  town  arrived  late  at  a 
funeral  the  other  day,  and  the  dead  body 
had  already  been  conveyed  to  its  last  home 
by  aid  of  a wheelbarrow.  The  driver,  much 
put  out,  drove  back  to  the  stable  and  re- 
marked spitefully  that  ‘the  funeral  had  all 
“fushed  out.”  ’ Can  you  tell  me  the  meaning 
of  this  expression  \ And  what  did  a boy 
mean  when  he  told  me  that  his  teeth  had 
been  pulled  by  the  ‘Odin  Thunder 
method?’  ” 
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This  Is  the  deatliday  of  several  celebrated 
men,  notably  that  of  John  Walter,  the  sec- 
ond. It  was  under  his  administration  that 
the  London  Times  abandoned  the  hand- 
press.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1814,  that 
newspaper  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
steam  power,  and  at  the  rate  of  1100  an  , 
hour.  The  pressmen  were,  so  enraged  at 
the  innovation  that  the  machine  was  set  up 
in  adjoining  premises  where  it  would  be 
safe  from  violence. 

And  it  was  under  Walter  IT.  that  the 
Times  gained  In  Its  day  the  reputation  of 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  world.  Minis- 
ters, foreign  and  domestic,  asked  then  in 
contemplation  of  a measure,  “What  will  the 
Times  say?”  But  the  glory  of  such  jour- 
nalism is  apparently  departed.  It  seems  to 
be  the  mission  of  Journals  of  to-day  to  give  | 
the  news,  to  tell  of  everything  that  pertains 
to  man,  rather  than  to  mold  deliberately 
public  opinion.  It  has  been  said  that  years 
ago  people  took  newspapers  that  they  might 
gain  information  concerning  the  proper 
political  opinion,  but  that  people  now  read 
those  newspapers  that  agree  with  and  con- 
firm their  political  beliefs  or  prejudices. 

It  was  this  day,  1835,  that  Fieschi’s  lnfer- 
i nal  machine  was  exploded  in  a street  of 
Paris  for  the  destruction  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  escaped,  although  Marshal  Mortier 
| was  killed  an4  many  were  dangerously 
wounded.  The  machine  was  not  so  simple 
as  the  modern  bomb,  for  it  consisted  of  25 
barrels,  charged  with  various  species  of 
missiles,  fired  by  a train  of  gunpowder. 

Mr.  Pullman  is  not  the  only  public  man 
whose  literary  work  though  published  has 
disappeared  almost  completely  from  public 
view.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late 
Jay  Gould  wrote  in  his  earlier  days  a his- 
tory of  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  remarkable 
for  its  singular  English  and  its  personal 
revelations.  But  it  was  never  said  of  Mr. 
Gould’s  book,  although  wicked  editors 
quoted  from  it  with  glee  in  the  author’s 
later  and  audacious  days,  as  it  is  now 
stated  of  Poet  Pullman,  that  there  were 
abundant  manifestations  of  "the  resilience 
and  gayety  of  youth.”  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
regretted  that  manufacturing  thus  robbed 
literature  of  a bright  and  shining  light. 

We  spoke  this  week  of  the  untiring  work 
I of  a contemporary  in  the  vineyard  of  pugi- 
lism, and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  an  abun- 
dant flow  of  “claret”  from  backward 
grapes.  Or,  to  preserve  the  beautiful  simile 
of  our  contemporary,  it  is  a pleasure  to 
know  that  “the  tender  twig”  at  Minneapo- 
lis has  already  developed  into  "a  strong 
| tree.”  For  the  20-round  contest  between 
| “Mysterious”  Billy  Smith  of  Boston  and  - 
I Mr.  Tommy  Ryan  of  Chicago  was  “one  of 
! the  most  exciting  exhibitions  ever  witnessed 
j in  the  prize  ring  of  Minneapolis.”  There  was 
nothing  lacking  in  the  set-to;  not  one  bitter 
I drop  in  the  cup  of  joy  quaffed  by  each  spec- 
tator. There  was  "vicious  in-fighting;" 
more  than  one  round  was  a whirlwind- 
there  were  “terrific  left  handers;”  and, 

| at  the  last,  Mr.  Smith  was  a chopping 
I block.”  The  defeat  of  “Mysterious”  Billy 
is  a sad  blow  to  local  pride;  but  we  should 
rejoice  in  the  thought  that  if  the  victim  is 
a Bostonian,  he  has  been  offered  up  on  the 
altar  for  the  glory  of  the  prize  ring  univer- 
sal. 

A physician  in  this  town  has  lost  a play- 
mate and  a patient.  Above  him  in  an 
apartment  house  lives  a man  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  calling  him  whenever  there 
was  sickness  in  the  family.  Last  month 
the  doctor  was  summoned  to  the  floor 
above,  and,  going  up  in  his  slippers,  he 
prescribed  a simple  remedy.  Later  the 
bill  was  presented,  and  it  was  double  the 
usual  charge.  To  be  sure  there  was  an 
explanatory  note,  and  the  explanation  was 
this:  “I  was  called  at  three  minutes  past 
10  at  night.” 

To-day,  certain  street  cars  will  take  new 
and  unthought  of  routes,  and  the  intelli- 
gent stranger  will  wonder  more  and  more 
at  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  transit. 
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Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton  says,  “The  Jap- 
anese are  the  Frenchmen  of  the  Pacific. 
The  Chinese  are  the  Germans.”  This, 
sounds  like  an  epigram;  but  just  what  does 
it  mean? 

It  is  a singular  fact  in  acoustics  that  a 
cornet  blown  in  the  open  on  a hot  day 
seems  to  accent  the  heat,  while  a flute  sug- 
gests trees,  grass  and  water. 

Mr.  Corbett,  accompanied  by  two  ^ 
Dukes,  realizes  the  famous  wish  of  Thack- 
eray, who  admitted  that  he  would  like  to 
be  thus  seen  in  Piccadilly. 

Cold  bodies  are  said  to  impress  the  blind 
with  the  sensation  of  heat.  Hence  possi- 
bly the  Democratic  rapture  at  the  thought 
of  “Mayor”  Quincy. 


The  late  Chiko  would  not  converse  with 
Prof.  Garner.  When  the  latter  spoke  to 
him  in  his  own  language,  he  threw  dirt  at 
him.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  professor 
was  too  familiar,  or  that  he  indulged  in 
colloquialisms,  or  that  he  unwittingly 


, , / curious  how  some  leading  politicians  ! 
/e  lost  suddenly  their  Interest  in  rapid 
"transit  since  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioners.   

Why  should  Miss  Londonderry,  "a  native 
of  Boston,"  who  proposes  to  go  around  the 
world  on  a wheel,  be  known  as  ‘■Mile."  in 
New  York'.’ 


••Down  with  pantatas"  is  the  cry;  but  to 
the  reading  public  at  large  it  means  no 
more  than  "up  with  pyjamas." 

Prof.  Eddy  may  prefer  the  Matay  kite, 
but  the  average  boy  will  still  rejoice  in  the 
kite  with  a tail. 


Sugar  does  not  melt,  even  in  tropical 
Washington. 


TUI  OFIRA  SEASON'  OF  ’Ul-wo. 

Mr.  Abbey  has  announced  the  list  of 
singers  engaged..  by  him  for  the  coming 
operatic  seasot.  Lovers  of  opera,  and  they 
are  many,  will  read  the  roll  as  an  epicure 
looks  over  a bill  of  fare.  There  are  favor- 
ite singers,  as  there  are  favorite  dishes. 
One  theatre-goer  likes  Emma  Eames,  an- 
other prefers  Melba,  and  the  manager  of 
an  operatic  company,  as  well  as  the  land- 
lord of  a hotel,  must  be  prepared  to  suit  all 
tastes. 

i It  may  be  said— indeed,  it  has  been  said— 
that  the  coming  company  is  not  as  strong 
as  the  one  which  excited  the’  enthusiasm  of 
last  season;  but  the  facts  do  not  support 
J such  a statement.  Many  will  protest 
i against  the  absence  of  Calve,  one  of  the 
! most  remarkable  dramatic  singers  now  on 
the  stage.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  her  range  is  limited,  and  although  a 
far  superior  artist  she  is  not  such  a musical 
maid-of-all-work  as  Emma  Eames.  The 
chief  regret  connected  with  the  determina- 
! tion  of  Calve  to  remain  in  Europe  is  th.e 
! probability  that  Massenet’s  lurid  opera 
J written  for  her  will  not  be  given  here,  for  it 
, is  not  likely  that  Zelie  de  Lussan,  though 
she  is  a singer  of  temperament,  is  woman 
I enough  for  the  heroine’s  part. 

But  if- Calve  and  that  passionate  tenor,  de 
Lucia,  do  not  visit  us,  singers  of  great  rep- 
utation who  were  not  here  in  the  spring  will 
add  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  com- 
pany, which  already  includes  Melba,  the 
de  Reszkes,  Ancona  and  Plancon.  First  and 
most  important  is  Victor  Maurel,  who  sang 
here  a number  of  years  ago,  when  he  was 
more  renowned  as  singer  than  as  actor. 
To-day  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
actors  living,  and  his  Iago  and  his  Falstaff 
are  considered  triumphs  of  operatic  art.; 
Then  there  is  Tamagno,  still  undoubtedly 
I one  of  the  first  of  heroic  tenors.  Whemhe 
I was  in  this  city  with  the  Patti  company  he 
was  a sick  man,  and,  as  his  friends  claim, 
he  was  not  heard  to  any  advantage.  He 
will  play  Othello  to  Maurel’s  Iago.  Camp- 
anari  was  known  here  chiefly  as  a ’cello 
player  in  the  Symphony  Orchestra;  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  at  last  his  talents 
as  a dramatic  baritone  of  the  good  Italian 
school  are  recognized;  and  in  this  city, 
where  he  worked  faithfully  and  modestly, 
he  should  receive  a most  hearty  welcome. 

There  will  be  much  curiosity  to  see  and 
hear  Sybil  Sanderson,  concerning  whose 
precise  rank  as  a singer  there  is  in  Paris, 
the  scene  of  her  triumphs,  such  warm  dis- 
I cussion.  All  agree  in  this,  that  she  is  fair 
[ to  look  upon.  But  there  is  dispute  over  her 
I vocal  and  dramatic  abilities.  Miss  de  Lus- 
san has  more  than  fulfilled  in  England  the 
promise  of  her  wandering  American  ap- 
prenticeship. Good  things  are  spoken  of 
I Miss  Lucille  Hill.  The  company  seems  to 
be  as  weak  in  contraltos  this  season  as  it 
was  last  spring.  But  the  faithful  soprano, 

I BauermMster,  will  return. 

There  is  a long  list  of  operas  promised  for 
I performance.  Such  lists  are  entertaining, 
I and  they  whet  curiosity;  but,  alas,  the  list 
*3  seldom  followed  accurately.  We  may  be 
sure,  however,  of  "Faust"  and  “Romeo  and 
| Juliet,”  which  have  been  heard  here  sev- 
j eral  times,  and  even  the  moat  enthusiastic 
! admirer  of  Melba  will  see  with  inward 
I uneasiness  the  name  “Semlramlde"  In  the 
I list.  The  engagement  of  Miss  Bander-son 
I means  operas  new  to  this  city;  and  Maurel 
| would  not  be  engaged  If  there  were  not 
j thought  of  the  two  last  and  great  opefaa  of 
! Verdi. 

^ In  Maneinelll  as  conductor  Mr.  Abbey  will 
: again  have  a tower  of  strength,  and  Bev- 
j Ignanl  Is  an  able  colleague.  Let  us  hope 
_i  that  If  there  Is  a ballet,  It  will  be  one  In 
ted  and  not  merely  In  name.  In  view  of 


I the  strength  of  Mr.  Abbey’s  company,  and 
I in  view  of  the  sturdy  and  successful  efforts 
of  Mr.  Damrosch  in  the  engagement  of  re- 
nowned singers  for  a season  of  opera  in 
German,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
Boston  is  still  without  an  opera  house. 


IN  AN  INN. 


The  Random  Reflections  of 
One  Sitting  at  Table. 


The  Story  of  Jenny  Lind  at  the 
Fitchburg  Station. 


A Tale  of  Enthusiasm  That  Was 
Bank  Confusion. 


The  old  waiter  Robert  was  communica- 
tive yesterday,  almost  garrulous.  The 
statements  In  the  newspapers  about  the 
possible  turning  of  the  Fitchburg  Station 
into  a theatre  revived  his  recollections  of 
the  great  row  when  Jenny  Lind  sang  there. 

It  is  indeed  a singular  story,  and  although 
old  men  are  given  to  lying,  I listened  with 
pleasure,  comparing  the  waiter’s  tale  with 
that  told  by  Charles  G.  Rosenberg  in  his 
book,  "Jenny  Lind  in  America,”  published  j 
in  New  York  In  1861  by  Stringer  and  Town- 
send, and  embellished  with  a portrait  of  j 
the  singer,  who  here  resembles  a motherly 
mistress  of  a cheap  boarding  house. 

Rosenberg's  name  does  not  now  fill  the 
trump  of  fame.  He  traveled  with  Lind  in 
this  country,  and  was  the  author  of  "The 
Man  of  the  People,"  "Glass  Beads,  The 
Prince-Duke  and  Page,”  all,  no  doubt, 
masterpieces  In  their  way;  but  tastes 
change  and  books  are  forgotten.  Even  the 
volume  of  poems  by  the  Marchese  di  Pull- 
man, our  old  friend  George  M.,  Is  now  rare, 
and  it  is  only  29  years  old. 

.** 

Although  the  Lind  had  been  heard  here 
several  times— the  first  concert  was  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Sept.  27,  1850— there  were  still 
pronounced  systems  of  a mania,  which  not 
even  the  charity  concert  could  subdue. 
Apropos  of  this  last  concert,  which  netted 
$7255,  Rosenberg  remarks,  “It  has  not  been 
alone  in  Boston,  but  in  the  greater  portion 
of  the  principal  cities  in  which  she  has 
sung,  that  a concert  given  for  charity  has 
well  nigh  invariably  brought  together  the 
smallest  number  of  hearers,  although  In 
! very  many  instances  the  program  offered 
the  public  has  been  one  of  the  best  which  ! 
she  has  given  in  the  city  where,  at  the 
time,  she  chanced  to  be.” 

Mr.  Barnum  determined  to  give  the  last 
two  concerts  In  the  hall  of  the  Fitchburg 
station,  Oct.  11  and  12.  Let  us  now  listen 
to  Rosenberg's  condensed  version. 

According  to  him  the  determination  was 
unfortunate.  The  hall  was  larger  than 
that  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  but  Its  shape 
was  unfavorable.  “It  was  a large,  square 
hall,  with  a huge  tall  tacked  on  to  it.  It 
was  low  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and 
not  well  adapted  for  the  sound  of  the  voice. 

I In  addition  to  this,  the  two  means  of  ln- 
! gress  were  both  narrow  and  led  up  long 
I flights  of  stairs,  which  were  equally  per- 
verse to  the  convenience  of  those  who 
might  attend.”  The  first  concert  there  was 
not  so  well  attended  as  any  of  the  previous 
ones.  One  reason  alleged  for  this  was  that 
the  hall  was  In  an  unfashionable  quarter,  i 
*** 

But  the  crowd  at  the  second  concert  in 
the  Fitchburg  station  was  to  be  long  re- 
membered. 

Agents  had  sold  a large  number  of  prome- 
nade tickets  In  the  country  round  about, 
and,  to  quote  the  curious  language  of  Ros- 
enberg, "Those  who  held  these  tickets  were, 
of  course,  inadmissible  until  8 o'clock. 

At  6.30  the  two  entrances  were  blocked 
by  more  than  a thousand  people.  The 
police,  few  in  number,  could  do  little  with 
the  crowd,  which  steadily  grew.  Pick- 
pockets, "who  generally  follow  close  upon 
the  Lind  party,”  did  a profitable  business. 
About  ten  minutes  before  8 the  crowd 
burst  into  the  hall.  Coats  were  torn  from 
the  shoulders,  hats  were  crushed,  gowns 
were  ruined,  and  some  women  fainted. 
These  unfortunates  “could  not  be  borne  out 
I through  the  Impatient  crowd,  and  were  ac- 
cordingly forced  along  with  their  friends, 
until  the  lobby,  which  reached  athwart  the 
front  of  the  hall,  was  gained.  Still  the  mob 
swept  on,  until  the  whole  avenues  of  the 
room  were  fl’lied  with  persons  who  had  paid 
for  promenade  tickets,  and  at  length  those 
who  had  paid  for  seats  were  permitted  to 
arrive.  It  had  now  become  absolutely  im- 
possible to  pass,  save  over  the  backs  of  the 
benches.  Most  of  the  ladies,  who  had  en- 
tered the  room,  and  had  places  secured, 
were  timid  and  feared  doing  so.  Some, 
nevertheless,  did  so,  and,  after  some  diffi- 
culty, obtained  their  seats."  The  style  of 
Rosenberg  is  here,  as  ever,  remarkable. 


The  orchestra  began  to  play,  but  It  could  : 
not  be  heard,  suen  was  the  din.  Those  who 
were  behind  roared,  "Sit  dow.n"  to  those 
who  were  in  front,  and  the  heat  was  so 
suffocating  that  there  were  cries,  “Open  the 
windows."  The  sashes  were  fastened. 
Somebody  yelled,  "Smash  the  windows,” 
and  in  10  minutes  there  was  probably  not 
a whole  pane  in  the  hall.  Meanwhile  the 
brave  orchestra  had  finished  the  overture, 
and  Mr.  Belletti  gave  signs  that  he  was 
singing,  for  his  mouth  was  open,  and  he 
had  a sheet  of  music  in  his  hand,  and  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  were  seen  to  be 
scraping  and  puffing. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Jenny  Lind  was 
frightened,  so  that  although  there  was  a 
little  peace  when  she  appeared,  only  a few 
tones  were  heard  distinctly. 

“On  the  following  day,  when  her  fears 
had  worn  off,  she  became  angry,  and  I be- 
lieve some  two  days  went  by  ere  she  was 
disposed  to  forgive  those  who  had  made 
the  arrangements  for  the  concert.” 

Poor  Barnum  was  in  a sorry  plight. 
There  were  curses  loud  and  picturesque; 
there  was  shaking  of  fists  under  his  nose. 
Enraged  men  were  in  wait  for  him  at  the 
Revere  House.  He  displayed  "an  Infinite 
sang  froid.” 

Now,  during  the  whole  of  this  concert 
one-half  of  the  hall,  was  empty,  so  far  as 
the  seats  were  concerned,  while  the  re- 
maining half  was  jammed  to  suffocation. 

Near  the  chief  entrance,  where  there 
were  no  seats,  stood  a crowd  with  seat 
checks  in  pocket;  but  the  aisles  were 
blocked. 

Rosenberg  blamed  the  police.  "They  did 
little  more  than  nothing,  either  to  protect 
him  (Barnum)  or  to  disperse  the  crowd; 
and  I will  not  and  cannot  compliment  Mar- 
shal Tukey  cn  his  skill  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  city,  which  is  committed  to 
his  charge.  Indeed,  I have  had  the  luck  to 
see  many  rows  in  many  cities,  and  never 
have  I seen  one  which  could  have  been 
more  easily  prevented,  had  the  police  done 
their  duty.” 

The  company  left  Boston  the  next  day. 
Mr.  Stuart,  however,  Barnum's  cashier, 
was  left  behind  to  redeem  the  tickets  of 
those  who  .had  not  been  able  to  find  places 
and  had  not  stood  during  the  concert. 

On  Monday  morning  bills  were  posted  in 
the  streets  of  Boston,  calling  a meeting  In 
State  Street  "for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  best  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. Some  intimation  of  the  propri- 
ety of  providing  a rail,  and  tarring  and 
feathering  the  parties  left  to  redeem  the 
tickets,  being  given.”  About  a hundred 
answered  the  call.  There  were  loud 
threats,  and  then  there  was  a march  to 
the  Fitchburg  station.  Mr.  Stuart  ap- 
peared at  the  appointed  time,  and  It  was 
only  with  difficulty  that  he  entered  the 
building. 

“Never  before,  perchance,  was  one  indi- 
vidual so  indiscriminately  abused  as  was 
Stuart.  * * • He  was,  nevertheless, 

calm.  He  closed  his  ears  to  threats  and 
curses,  listened  to  them  with  a kind  of 
stereotyped  smile  upon  his  face,  seemed  to 
be  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  took 
back  the  tickets  and  returned  the  money. 
* * * Had  I,  indeed,  been  left  in  his  place, 
I cannot  vouch  for  what  might  have  hap- 
pened.” 


In  the  "Memoranda  of  the  Life  of  Jenny 
Lind,"  by  N.  P.  Willis.  Philadelphia  1851, 


there  Is  nothing  about  this  row.  The  book, 
however,  contains  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes, and  selections  from  the  critical  ar- 
ticles of  the  late  John  S.  Dwight,  who  was 
engaged  by  the  New  York  Tribune  to  re- 
view the  concerts  in  New  York. 

And  it  is  in  this  book  that  the  following 
extract  from  the  Liverpool  Albion  is  quo- 
ted; “Apropos  to  the  Lind  lunacy,  it  is  said 
that  Carl  vie  is  about  to  bring  out  a ’Lat- 
ter Day  Pamphlet’  on  it,  as  he  regards  It 
as  the  crowning  proof  of  the  fatuous  cant 
and  quackeries  he  has  been  debouncing, 
unexampled  since  the  day  the  Roman  mon- 
arch gave  his  horse  gilt  oats,  and  made 
him  Secretary  of  State,  and  portending  a 
swift  return  to  the  universal  abasement 
which  preceded  the  degeneracy  of  the  Low- 
er Empire.” 


I asked  Robert  how  he  liked  Lind  s slng- 
ig,  but  all  he  would  say  was  to  the  effect 
lat  she  was  "a  fine  woman.”  He  remem- 
“red,  however,  that  “Jenny  Lind  sausa- 
as”  were  sold,  and  that  in  Washington 
treet  near  the  Roxbury  line,  a barroom 
as  opened  under  the  name  of  the  Jenny 
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An  English  correspondent  of  a local  con- 
temporary suffered  keen  mortification  atk 
the  Oxford-Yale  games;  not  because  Yalel 
was  defeated,  but  because  the  American^ 
present  were  “dressed  so  badly.”  Therb 
were  “hundreds  of  fine  looking”  American 
citizens  on  the  field,  and  only  four  were 
“attired  properly;”  the  hats,  coats,  trousers 
of  the  odd  thousand  were  so  many  dag-1 
gers  in  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  correspond- 
ent. 


And,  pray,  how  were  these  four  dressed 
without  fault  or  flaw?  "Black  boots,  either 
calf  or  patent  leather,  gray  or  mixed 
trousers,  a long  Prince  Albert  frock  coat 
and  a tall  hat.”  The  attire  of  the  others 
must  indeed  have  been  disgraceful,  for  this 
ex-American  shudders  at  the  thought  and 
censures  in  bulk  without  presentiiu;  a bill 
of  particulars.  Stay!  Some  of  our  country- 
men at  the  games  were  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame  that  they  actually  wore  Derby 
hats.  No  wonder  that  "Max”  speaks  at  , 
once  of  “the  States,”  and  tVius  renounces  j 
her  nationality. 
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felt  abashed"  Is.  Indeed,  a start- 
!7?  but  It  was  when  he  was  younger. 

1 i he  expofeed  the  hollow  preten- 
bof°FleUlinK.  Scott.  Thackeray.  Dlck- 
* Balzac,  Dumas  and  other  now  noto- 
j impostors. 

l«vstem  of  electric  trolley  cars-even  in 
? Street— Is  not  wholly  bad  when  It 
con  Street  and  llamlng 
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was  a Short  time  ago  that  several  per- 
addicted  to  science  published  articles 
the  comparative  weakness  of  the  sun  In 
dying  years  of  the  century. 

gome  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to 
eat  characteristic  types  of  humanity  In 
mrht  and  airy  fashion,  and  there  was  a 
“f,  st  of  such  books  as  "The  Natura 
“story  of  the  Attorney,"  "The  Natural  _ 

Jlstory  of  the  Snob,"  etc.;  or  sometimes 
•'Physiology”  was  substituted  for  "Nat- 
ural History.”  Such  a book  might  now  be 
kitten  on  the  Shop  Girl.  There  might  be 
Re  volume  on  the  S o’clock  girl;  another 
iould  be  devoted  to  that  superior  being, 
the  9 o’clock  girl.  And  even  the  glory  of 
the  female  bookkeeper  differeth  from  the 
glory  of  the  typewriting  girl. 

The  imperative  claims  of  Mr.  David  D. 
Wells,  the  lately  appointed  Second  Secre- 
tary of  the  London  Legation,  aae  now  fully 
recognized.  In  college  "he  gave  most  of 
his  evenings  to  society  or  to  enjoyment  at 
the  theatres.”  He  has  written  a comedy. 

Is  a man  of  “very  mature  thought  and  dig- 
nity." and  has  studied  diplomacy  at  a dra- 
matic school  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  an  “implacable  ene- 
my" of  realism  in  literature.  No  wonder; 
for  such  realism  demands  a sincerity  and  a 
strength  of  will  unknown  to  Mr.  Lang,  the 
high  priest  of  finicality. 

I It  is  a pity  if  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  re- 
/ signed  his  position  as  music  critic  of  the 
London  World  in  order  to  write  plays.  He 
is  one  of  the  very  few  English  writers  on 
musical  subjects  who  are  original  or  in- 
teresting. He  knows  that  good  music  has 
been  written  since  the  death  of  Men- 
delssohn, and  he  does  not  stand  in  awe  of 
'the  musical  judgment  of  "the  late  Prince 
Consort.”  If  Mr.  Shaw  withdraws,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  man  will  be  without  a rival;  j 
and  here,  by  the  way,  is  the  latter’s  view  J 
of  Bayreuth: 

“And  now  that  we  come  to  that  other  | 
question:  the  precise  artistic — from  the 

musical  point  of  view— benefit  of  Bayreuth, 
we  find  that  it  is  one  which  cannot  easily 
be  answered,  which  cannot  be  answered  at 
all.  We  faintly  trust  a larger  hope,  and 
will  await  the  end  of  this  particular  season 
to  venture  upon  a verdict.  We  are  convinced 
I that  the  festival  is  of  superstitious  ele- 
ments mostly  compact.  The  precise  gain 
to  art  which  those  elements  may  work 
must  be  reserved  for  consideration.  It  will 
be  enough  to  wreck  the  general  compla- 
cency— as  who  should  say,  ‘I  love  music,  I 
love  art,  because  I go  to  Bayreuth’— and  to 
leave  the  question  that  concerns  a few  for 
later  weighing-up." 


Casimir-Perier  has  a new  cook.  Look 
out  for  a policy  of  good-will  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 


It  was  a very  sensitive  man  who  objected 
the  other  day  to  the  light-colored  buildings 
on  Boylston  Street,  between  Arlington 
Street  and  Park  Place,  because  they  heated 
his  eyes,  as  the  sight  of  a custard  pie  in  a 
shop  window. 


"The  Ebb  Tide,”  the  title  of  Stevenson’s 

last  book,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  unfor- 
tunate and  prophetic.  . .1 


Can  the  story  that  is  told  of  a lecturer  j 
in  a medical  college  not  far  from  New 
York  be  true?  Pie  is  reported  to  have 
warned  the  members  of  a graduating  class 
this  summer  against  ever  answering  a call 
unless  there  was  well-grounded  belief  that 
a substantial  bill  would  be  promptly  paid. 

But  when  we  hear  such  stories,  let  us 
remember  the  many  generous  deeds  of 
physicians,  of  the  sleepless  hours  and  un- 
tiring care  in  cases  where  there  may  not 
even  be  the  reward  of  gratitude. 

"The  operatic  stage  Is , one  place  where 
1 the  masculine  Yankee  doesn’t  shine  re- 
■ splendently.”— Exchange.  And  yet  Charles 
R.  Adams  was  the  hero  tenor  at  Vienna, 

)and  Perkins,  the  bass,  was  the  glory  of  the 
Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company. 


It  looks  as  though  the  future  pilgrim  to 
Boston  will  not  feel  obliged  to  visit  the 
place  where  Mr.  Corbett  met  Mr.  Jackson 
In  "a  trial  of  athletic  skill." 

But  there  Is  no  reason  why  Gilson’s  bean- 
ery is  not  included  now  in  the  pilgrim’s 
itinerary.  

BJornson,  the  novelist,  is  either  envious, 
or  a despiser  of  local  color.  Why  should 
he  choose  "Absalom's  Hair”  as  a title,  when 
there  is  hirsute  Ibsen  at  hand  and  in 
thought?  

It  is  the  staicT"Sfehurch  Review  that  tells 
this  story.  Two  friends  were  talking  to- 
gether the  other  day  in  a London  club,  ana 
the  saints  became  the  subject.  One  men- 
tioned St.  Jerome.  “Oh,  yes,"  said  the 
other,  "I  like  his  writings.  Have  you  read 
his  'Three  Men  in  a Boat?'  " 

WJ11  the  adorers  &f  George  Meredith  swal- 
low greedily  and  M Tth  inward  ecstasy  his 
latest  novel,  "L»rd  Ormont  and  his 
Aminta?”  It  is  written  in  the  Meredithian 
dialect,  and  Is  a supreme  example  of  the 
author’s  "exaggerated  mimicry  of  himself.” 
Will  some  one,  please,  translate  this  jum- 
ble: “His  parasitic  thrasyieon  apeing  cox- 
comb.” And-,  by  the  way,  what  is  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  this  passage:  “He  boasted 
it  to  a sister  sharing  the  pride— exultant  in 
the  cry  of  a hawk,  scornful  of  ambitious 
poultry;  a passed  finger-post  to  the  plucked, 
and  really  regretful  that  no  woman  had 
been  created  fit  for  him.” 

Faith  was  once  defined  as  "belief  in 
things  which  you  know  are  untrue.”  Ap- 
preciation of  the  later  Meredith  is  not  far 
removed  from  revelry  in  the  unintelligible. 


A subscriber  asks  a contemporary  in 
what  manner  she  should  introduce  herself 
to  a man  whom  she  wishes  to  know.  The 
contemporary  answers  gravely,  “there  are 
very  few  men  who  would  respect  a woman 
if  they  knew  she  had  even  asked  for  an  in- 
troduction to  them.”  This  is  a flattering- 
tribute  to  man,  but  is  it  based  on  fact?  Do 
you,  for  instance,  reader,  know  of  any  man 
whose  vanity  could  resist  such  a flattering 
appeal?  Is  not  even  the  wish  as  frank  in- 
cense in  the  nostrils  of  the  superior  be- 
ing?   

When  only  40  out  of  1700  live  to  tell  the 
tale,  warfare  between  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese is  no  longer  an  affair  of  gongs  and 
yells  and  making  faces. 


Mr.  J.  K.  Bangs,  the  contract-jester,  is 
talked  of  for  Congress,  but  he  will  reply  un- 
doubtedly, "Let  me  make  all  the  jokes,  and 
I cafe  not  who  makes  the  laws  of  the  na- 
tion.” That  is,  as  long  as  the  price  of  jokes 
does  not  fall.  

Our  local  cricketers  already  know  a 
Hawke  from  a hand-saw,  but  “me  Lud” 
will  be  welcome,  all  the  same. 

The  deaths  from  lightning  in  this  State 
and  beyond  recall  the  pathetic  story  of  John 
Hewit  and  Sarah  Drew,  so  simply  and 
beautifully  told  by  John  Gay.  And  it  was 
on  the  31st  of  July,  1718,  that  the  lightning 
killed  the  lovers,  on  a heap  of  barley,  “John 
with  one  arm  about  Sarah’s  neck,  and  the 
other  held  over  her,  as  if  to  screen  her.” 
Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Pope,  wrote  two  epitaphs 
on  the  hapless  ones,  but  Gay’s  prose  is  their 
enduring  monument. 


Some  praise  Casimir-Perier— the  President 
of  the  Anti-Tobacco  League,  is  one— because 
he  does  not  smoke;  that  is,  he  occasionally 
takes  a whiff  at  a cigarette,  but  after  the 
fashion  of  Rollo’s  uncle,  only  for  a cruel 
nervous  disease.  And  this  moderation,  j 
which  is  practically  abstinence,  recalls  the 
fact  that  Thiers  neither  smoked  nor  coun-  j 
tenanced  the  habit  in  his  presence.  Mac-  ] 
Mahon  in  his  younger  and  stormier  days  ! 
was  devoted  to  the  weed,  but  his  memory 
began  to  fail,  and  the  doctor  docked  him 
of  pipe  and  cigar.  Grevy  abstained  in  pub- 
lic, but  was  accused  of  short  pipes  when  he 
was  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Carnot  did 
not  use  tobacco  and  could  not  brook  the 
smell. 


Apropos  of  nicotine,  did  “A  Counterblast 
to  Tobacco,”  the  work  of  James  I.,  even  ' 
persuade  the  abandonment  of  the  vain, 
foolish,  delightful  comfort— for  the  word 
"solace”  cannot  here  be  used  lest  there  be 
suspicion  of  subtle  advertisement.  Did 
even  its  appeal  to  husbands  ever  move  self-  ; 
lsh  man  to  self-denial?  Women  should  re- 
vere the  memory  of  the  King,  though  his- 
torians abuse  him.  "Moreover,”  said  the 
monarch,  “which  is  a great  iniquity,  and 
against  all  humanity,  the  husband  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  reduce  thereby  his  delicate, 
wholesome  and  clean  complexioned  wife,  to 
that  extremity,  that  either  she  must  also 
corrupt  her  sweet  breath  therewith,  or  else 
resolve  to  live  in  a perpetual  stinking  tor- 
ment.” Strong  words,  Sire;  but  it  was  not 
a squeamish  age.  

There  are  those  who,  when  they  decry  the 
bad  manners  of  these  days  and  quote  in 
their  bill  of  particulars  the  smoking  in  the 
presence  of  women,  talk  of  Chesterfield  and 
Sir  Walter,  and  ask,  “would  they  have 
puffed  in  a woman’s  face?”  But  we  know, 
or  else  John  Aubrey  is  a lying  knave,  that 
"Sir  W.  Raleigh  standing  in  a stand  at  Sir 
Robert  Poyntz  Parke,  at  Acton,  tooke  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  which  made  the  ladies  qultt 
it  till  he  had  donne.” 
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A NEW  OPERETTA. 


The  First  Production  on  Any  Stage 
of  “ Madeleine,  or  the  Magic  Kiss,” 
by  Messrs.  8tange  and  Edwards. 

" Madeleine,  or  the  Muglc  Kits,”  a romantic 
comic  opera  in  threo  act*,  text  by  Stanislaus 
Stonge  id  musio  by  Julian  Edwards,  was 
civon  last  ovonlng  at  the  Tromont  Theatre  for 
the  first  time  on  any  slago  by  Mr.  Askia’s 
company.  Tho  cast  was  as  follows: 


Baron  de  Grimm Charles  Dickson 

Doctor  Gourmet G.  C.  Boniface.  Jr. 

Frederl  lilbeau William  McLaughlin 

I'rancols Clinton  Elder 

J,ules Henry  Stanley 

Mary  Doodle Laura  Joyce  Bell 

Margot Hilda  Hollins 

Vlvette Maud  Hollins 

Adele Nannie  Morso 

Madeleine Camille  D’Arvillo 


Ihe  story  of  this  operottn  hm  been  published 
! already  in  the  Journal.  Tho  subject  is  a pleas- 
ing and  a fanciful  one.  well  auaptod  In  the 
hands  of  a more  skillful  llorottist  tor  tho  pur- 
poses of  more  serious  onera, 

Mr.  Stango  has  not  boon  wholly  successful  In 
j his  task.  First  of  all,  tho  lyrics  limp  painfully,  I 
I Thon  there  Is  padding  that  might  well  bo  | 
stricken  out,  and  the  undue  aiteution  paid  \ 
the  secondary  love  affairs  fritters  sway 
the  interest  in  the  chief  romance,  i 
lit  was  well  enough  to  introduce  the  Widow,  j 
the  Doctor  and  Ribeau,  but  tne  amours  of 
: Margot  and  Vivette  are  of  no  earthly  im- 
portance, and  they  eomnollod  Mr.  Edwards  lo 
write  perfunctory  music,  lhls  mav  bo  said 
honestly,  that  in  spile  of  shortcomings  which 
rigorous  pruning  might  remove,  the  libretto 
lias  elements  of  popularity  and  is  comparatively 
free  from  cheap  humor  and  hints  to  acrobatic 
comedians. 

i 1 he  best  music  of  Mr.  Edwards  is  in  the  first 
act,  although  the  duet  in  the  third  act — the 
1 duet  between  the  Baron  and  Madeleine — is  not 
without  simple  beauty.  . The  musio  throughout 
shows  the  composer  of  intelligence  and  experi- 
ence, but  with  the  exception  of  several  num- 
bers m the  first  act  and  the  duet  mentioned 
t.iere  Is  seldom  a rising  above  that  which  is 
agreeably  conventional.  Among  tho  must 
pleasing  numbers  of  the  first  act  are  the  open- 
?.Ue  chorus,  the  Legend,  and  song  of  the  widow. 
J.ho  instrumentation  is  discreet,  often  effective, 
and  there  is  careful  writing  for  the  voices. 

Ihe  performance  was,  in  tho  main,  excellent. 
Mr.  DicKson  was  admirable  from  the  dramatic 
standpoint,  and  Mrs.  Bell  played  tho  part  ot 
the  widow  with  amorous  realism.  Miss  D’Ar- 
ville  was  applauded  heartily  alter  each  soug, 
and  it  may  here  be  said  that  she  appeared  to 
greater  vocal  advantage,  as  a whole,  than  in 
performances  that  have  preceded.  Mr.  Boniface 
repealed  hi*  well-known  interpretation  ot 
Kocco,  the  North  Scituate  farmer,  and  he  should 
remember  that  the  frequent  and  unnecessary  use 
of  tho  word  ■’ damn  ” is  no  longer  considered  by 
experts  an  indisputable  proof  of  native  and 
side-splitting  humor.  The  scenery  and  the  cos- 
tumes were  handsome,  if  not  always  strict  in 
local  color.  The  orchestra  and  chorus  did  good 
work  under  the  direction  of  tbe  composer. 
There  was  frequent  and  hearty  applause,  and 
composer  and  librettist  received  the  honor  of  a 
curtain  call. 


Let’s  talk  about  the  weather.  For  what 
subject  is  to-day  of  greater  interest?  Surely 
not  the  tariff,  nor  the  new'  operetta,  nor 
I what  Debs  thinks  or  doesn’t  think,  nor  the 
enthusiasm  of  modern  pilgrims  looking  at 
| Bunker  Hill,  nor  even  the  sudden  marriage 
of  Mr.  Jack  McAuliffe. 


“Such  as  is  the  air,  such  be  our  spirits,” 
said  Robert  Burton,  who  treated  of  Melan- 
choly in  a cheerful  way;  “and  as  our  spirits, 
.such  are  our  humors.  It  offends  commonly 
if  It  be  too  hot  and  dry,  thick,  fuliginous.” 
And  he  quoted  Bodine,  his  fifth  book: 
"Hot  countries  are  most  troubled  with 
melancholy,  and  there  are  therefore  in 
* Spain,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  num- 
bers of  mad  men,  insomuch  that  they  are  j 
compelled,  ih  all  cities  of  note,  to  build  pe-  j 
culiar  hospitals  for  them.”  And  Leo  Afer  j 
notes  that  in  such  heat,  "scarce  two  words 
pass  without  railing  or  chiding  in  common  ) 
talk,  and  often  quarreling  in  the  streets.” 
Did  not  June  and  July  here  in  the  United 
States  see  the  maddest  men,  madder  than 
any  in  “peculiar  hospitals,”  also  railing  in 
common  talk  and  quarreling  in  the  streets? 

Why  here’s  Gompers  even  now  claiming 
that  labor  has  been  benefited  by  the  strike, 
although  the  strike  "failed  in  the  dramatic 
sense.”  "Dramatic  sense”  is  a vague 
phrase;  for,  to  follow  the  model  of  Polonius, 
this  last  version  of  the  drama  of  labor  was 
tragical-comical-historical-ironical. 

But  to-day  begins  another  month.  What 
has  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  to  tell  us? 
.Will  August  be  dry? 

"Dry  August  and  warm 

Doth  harvest  no  harm.” 

Or  will  it  rain?  Then  seek  comfort  in  an- 
other saw:  “A  wet  August  never  brings 
dearth;”  or,  “When  it  rains  in  August  it 
rains  honey  and  wine.”  This  first  week  is 
of  particular  moment:  "If  the  first  week  in 
August  is  unusually  warm,  the  winter  will 
be  white  and  long.”  So  a fog  in  August  in- 
dicates a severe  winter  and  plenty  of  snow. 


They  were  talking  in  the  street  car  about 
a prominent  tennis  player.  “I  should  think 
playing  would  interfere  sadly  with  his  busi- 
ness,” said  one.  ‘‘Yes,*’  said  the  other,  ”oh, 
yes.  I’ve  noticed  a falling  off  in  his  serv- 
ing.” 

To  J.  B.  i You  ask  if  the  use  of  the  word 
"audience”  to  denote  the  crowd  at  a tennis  ( 
match  is  correct,  and  you  quote  an  example 
in  an  evening  contemporary:  “The  applause 
of  the  audience  was  often  senseless.”  No. 


Audience,  in  the  sense  of  the'  persons  within 
hearing,  an  assembly  of  listeners,  can  be 
transferred  properly  and  stand  for  the  read- 
ers of  a book.  But  a tennis  game  is  sup- 
posed to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Tet,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  “ audience  ” stands 
for  "crowd.”  in  view  of  certain  games  of 
base  ball,  professional  and  collegiate,  where 
the  players  were  beard  rather  than  seen. 


According  to  one  Boston  newspaper,  Al- 
derman Hallstram  at  the  meeting  memora- 
ble for  passionate  addresses  referred  to 
marriages  "de  convenience.'  According  to 
another,  he  alluded  to  marriages  "de  con- 
veyance." The  intelligent  foreigner,  who  is 
now  here  studying  our  institutions,  is 
amazed  at  the  flexibility  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  wonders  if  the  Alderman  did 
not  really  say  "de  convenance." 


Senator  Gorman  will  probably  resign  the 
same  day  that  Attorney  General  Olney  is 
formally  impeached. 

The  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  are  fight- 
ing over  Corea,  and  Germany  says  that  the 
United  States  covets  Corea,  and  Russia 
will  not  allow  Corea  to  be  robbed,  and  Eng- 
land is  said  to  be  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  Corea.  Now,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
Coreans  take  an  interest  in  their  own  wel- 
fare and  remember  the  story  of  the  hare 
with  many  friends? 

■We  all  know  what  the  Vigilant  has  been 
doing:  but  how  is  Mr.  Gould  getting  along 
with  Western  Union  in  London? 


A contemporary  regards  Stuttgart  as  a 
paradise  for  beer  drinkers,  because  the  beer  | 
is  carried  throughout  the  city  like  water,  l 
by  a system  of  pipes.  Alas,  there  is  a cloud  | 
over  this  paradise,  a fly  in  the  ointment 
of  enjoyment.  The  beer  of  Stuttgart  is  of 
inferior  quality,  and  even  that  which  is  im- 
ported from  Munich  seems  stale  and  flat; 
for  the  climate  of  the  town  is  opposed  to 
beer  drinking  in  heroic  recklessness.  Your 
true  Stuttgarter  prefers  thin  wine,  whether 
it  be  sour  or  sweet;  and  he  loves  his 
"most.” 


Beer  goes  with  the  Fliegende  Blaetter, 
and  here's  a joke  from  the  last  number; 
X.  to  Y.,  whose  wife  is  playing  a brilliant 
piano  piece,  "Oh  how  I wish  my  wife  had 
played  the  piano  when  she  was  single!”  Y. 
— “You  ought  to  be  glad  that  she  can’t.” 
X. — “Yes,  but  if  she  had  played  then,  I 
should  not  have  married  her.” 


It  is  now  proclaimed  solemnly  by  men  of 
scientific  tendencies  that  Mars  is  irregular. 
But  this  is  nothing  new.  Ask  Venus,  who 
has  always  been  a star. 


The  ceremonies  attending  the  unveiling  of 
the  Keats  memorial  at  Hampstead  were  not 
treated  with  proper  respect  by  certain  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  possibly  because  the 
money  for  the  memorial  was  raised  largely 
by  and  from  Americans.  "There  was  a gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  among  the  dis- 
tinguished guests,”  said  one  scoffer,  “that 
Keats,  like  Shakspeare,  was  a very  clever 
man,  and  Mr.  Watts  confirmed  the  same 
with  a sonnet.” 

It  is  now  the  season  for  sneak  burglaries. 
The  opening,  appropriately  enough,  was  j 
in  the  Back  Bay,  whdre  people  are  supposed 
popularly  to  be  abler  to  afford  such  losses. 
It  was  a singular  speech  of  police  author- 
ity. by  the  way,  that  these  burglaries  were 
"of  little  consequence,  as  they  were  proba-  J 
bly  the  work  of  boys.”  Are  such  losses 
immaterial  or  unreal,  when  the  criminal  j 
happens  to  be  under  the  age  of  21? 


Boys  who  now  read  of  the  adventures  of 
George  Moore,  the  stowaway,  may  remem- 
ber Mayne  Reid’s  “Boy  Tar.”  But  do  the 
young  of  this  generation  enjoy  Mayne 
Reid  ? 

£ • C\  ^ 

The  comedians  in  "Madeleine,”  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  should  study  thought- 
fully the  meaning  of  the  words  “aphasia” 
and  "Aspasia.”  At  present  there  is  some 
confusion,  and  when  Baron  de  Grimm  fears  I 
the  loss  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  his  re-  j 
talners  speak  of  his  “suffering  from  Aspa-  f 
sla.”  Now  Pericles  was  the  man  who  suf-  | 
fered  from  Aspasia;  it  was  not  the  Baron 
de  Grimm. 


For,  in  spite  of  I^andor’s  book,  Pericles 
must  have  suffered  in  the  long  run  from  the 
famous  woman  of  Miletus.  Think  of  It!  She 
was  skilled  in  politics;  she  was  learned  in 
rhetor. c;  she  was  the  cause,  they  say,  of 
the  •■hr  of  Megara,  which  paved  the  way  to 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  she  was  haled  to 
the  Judges,  and  the  prosecutor  said  most 
unpleasant  things  about  her. 

If  Aspasia  were  now  living  in  Boston,  she 
would  undoubtedly  be  held  In  high  esteem, 
and  the  doings  at  her  house  would  furnish 
copy  galore  for  the  “society  editors.”  She 
would  have  a salon,  not  a saloon,  (but  a real 
salon,  frequented  by  authors  young  and  old, 
who  would  there  find,  In  mutual  admira- 
tion, solaee  for  the  neglect  of  thjt-  unappre- 
ciative world.  There  would  be  ijfilk  of  Mr.  j 
Hamlin  Garland  and  other  shatterers  of 
Idols.  Passionate  poems  would  be  recited, 
and  biting  epigrams  against  hard-hearted 
and  Philistine  editors  would  provoke  Inex- 
tinguishable laughter.  Of  course  Aspasia 
would  b<-  obliged  to  conform  to  the  eti- 


quette of  the  day.  She  would  content  herself 
with  the  looks  of  masculine  adorers.  There 
would  be  no  scantily-dressed  slaves  bear- 
ing cups  of  wine;  but  there  would  be  tea 
and  fingered  wafers,  and  on  great  occasions, 
as  when  a live  Englishman  of  shady  ante- 
cedents roared  as  a 'lion,  the  tea  would  no 
doubt  be  fortified  with  rum  and  lemon. 

And  Aspasia  would  declaim  and  write 
against  the  tyranny  of  man.  Indeed,  she 
would  be  a leader  in  the  "female  suffrage 
movement.” 

“Madeleine,”  by  the  way,  has  been  used 
already  as  an  operetta  title.  There  is  the 
one-act  piece  by  Samuel  (1849);  the  two-act, 
operetta  by  Weidt  (1851);  the  one-act  oper- 
etta by  Poller  (1869);  the  three-act  operetta 
t>y  Englaender  (1888);  the  four-act  ballet  by  j 
Hertel  (1876);  and  there  Is  a one-act  opera 
bouffe  by  Ziffo  (1861). 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a first  per- 
formance which  was  otherwise  remarkably 
free  from  the  vulgarity  and  the  horse  play 
too  often  characteristic  of  what  is  now 
called  "comic  opera,”  a young  comedian 
thought  It  necessary  to  enliven  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  introduction  of  an  exple- 
tive that  at  times  is  perhaps  a comfort  to 
the  irritated,  but  when  used  without  strong 
provocation  is  vain,  foolish  and  low.  There 
was  a time  when  the  frequent  ejnployment 
if  this  expletive  on  the  stage  was  regarded 
as  a masterpiece  of  humor,  but  that  time 
was  long  ago.  Such  humor  Is  akin  to  the 
slyly  drawing  away  a chair  when  a persdn 
Is  about  to  sit  down. 

Is  that  characteristic  type  of  the  South 
Carolinian,  the  fire-eater,  wholly  extinct? 

Has  it  joined  the  dodo?  Here  are  Tillman 
and  Butler  saying  all  sorts  of*  dreadful 
things  to  each  other,  and  not  a shot  follows 
a word.  When  is  the  shooting  going  to 
begin?  Are  the  old  family  guns  hallowed 
by  so  many  sacred  memories,  all  rusty, 
and  hanging  on  the  walls  in  monumental 
mockery? 

Undoubtedly  the  most  atrocious  pun  of 
modern  times  was  committed  yesterday  in 
a street  car.  A young  man  with  a low, 
retreating  forehead  was  heard  to  say  to 
his  neighbor  that  the  sinking  of  the  battle- 
ship  was  "A  Jhen  Yuen  loss  to  the  C 
Chinese.”  And* then  he  cackled.  As  he  i •"* 
cackled,  he  reminded  the  unwilling  au-  j C 
ditors  of  the  young  fellow  seen  by  Artemus 
Ward  in  a grocery,  who  said  strongly  that 
he  would  not  go  to  the  war;  he  was  "a 
loathsome  objeck.” 

A woman  remarked  the  other  day  that 
she  did  not  see  how  anybody  could  marry 
a prize  fighter.  It  was  a speech  that 
showed  lack  of  reflection  and  Ignorance  of 
history.  For  centuries  ago  the  Roman  mat- 
ron, aye,  the  wife  of  a Senator,  would  for- 
sake children,  country,  sister,  husband  foi 
the  sake  of  a gladiator.  “’Tis  the  sword 
they  love,”  says  Juvenal;  “but  let  this  very 
gladiator  once  receive  the  token  of  his  dis- 
mission, he  will  appear  In  her  eyes  as  insig- 
nificant as  her  old  husbdnd.” 


And  why  should  not  pugilists  be  good  hus- 
bands, kind,  thoughtful  and  generous  pro- 
viders? In  England,  where  the  art  of  wife- 
beating  has  been  developed  to  a high  state 
of  finish  and  by  many  is  regarded  as  a mar-  | 
ltal  grace,  it  is  the  nobleman,  not  the  pugil- 
ist, who  has  borne  away  from  courts  the 
laurel  for  complete  and  scientific  thrashing. 
You  doubt  this  statement?  Read  the  re- 
ports of  trials  for  cruelty  toward  wives 
from  the  "Complete  Collection  of  State 
Trials,”  by  Thomas  Howell,  down  to  this 
year  of  our  Lord. 


There  are  many  instances,  too,  of  domes- 
tic devotion  in  the  history  of  crime.  High- 
waymen, burglars,  forgers,  murderers  have 
been  exemplary  husbands.  The  supreme 
fiak§;er  Is  generally  a man  of  regular  and 
outwardly  approved  life.  But  in  the  mar- 
riage of  a pugilist  this  question  arises;  Does 
the  wife  ever  forgive  her  husband  after  a 
gentlemanly  colleague  has  used  him  for  a 
chopping-block?  . Or  is  her  love  then  su- 
preme? Does  she  watch  with  joy  the  re- 
appearing of  his  features?  Does  she  sing 
him  to  a sleep  gentler  than  that  inspired 
by  his  antagonist,  as  she  thus  lulls  him: 

“Come  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken 
deer. 9 9 


The  feature  of  the  Worcester  Festival 
this  fall  will  be  the  repetition  of  Salnt- 
Saens’  Samson  and  Delilah.”  It  is  sur- 
prising that  this  work  has  never  been  per- 
formed in  Boston.  Under  favorable  condi- 
tions the  Cecilia  could  give  It  a fine  per- 
formance. 

Mrs.  Taylor’s  case  will  not  probably  come 
under  the  head  of  pyromania,  and  yet  there 
is  such  a disease,  or  mental  perversion. 

Now  that  Mr.  McAllister  is  drinking  un- 
pleasant waters  to  relieve  the  gout,  Col. 
Thomas  P.  Ochiltree  is  regulating  American 
customs  and  manners.  "In  America,”  says 
the  gallant  Colonel,  "a  man  works.  12  or  14 
hours  a day  6 or  7 days  In  the  week,  and 
thinks  he’s  doing  very  well  if  he  takes  a 
month’s  vacation  in  summer.  And  what's 
the  result?  He  dies  of  old  age  at  50.”  The 
Colonel’s  life  Is  more  carefully  adjusted. 
He  does  nothing  for  a month,  and  then  he 
feels  so  strong  that  he  Is  able  to  go  on  in- 
definitely doing  the  same  thing.  His  work- 
shop now  Is  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf. 


Our  old  friends,  the  Boston  Jacobites, 
are  treated  handsomely  in  the  Chap-Book 
of  Aug.  1.  Mr.  Herbert  Small,  in  a review 
of  the  "Legitimist  Kalendar,”  edited  by 
the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  et  Ralneval, 
speaks  as  follows  of  a certain  visit  of  the 
Marquis  to  this  city:  “A  few  young  en- 
thusiasts in  Boston,  a city  whose  swell 
front  dwellings  are  the  temples,  often,  of 
odder  theories  than  any  the  Marquis  could 
expound,  had  written  to  the  English  Ja- 
cobites to  learn  what  new  thing  * they 
could  offer  for  Boston’s  entertainment. 
The  Marquis  turned  from  his  course  to 
visit  them,  and  spent  a day  or  two  in  Bos- 
ton to  propagate  the  new  faith,  which, 
he  will  be  sorry  to  learn,  has  since  been 
allowed  to  languish.” 

What,  "languish?”  Never,  as  long  as  Mr. 
Ralph  Adams  Cram  is  this  side  of  the  turf. 
Even  in  the  same  number  of  the  Chap-Book 
is  a fiery  poem  by  Mr.  Cram.  It  is  full  of 
”a’s”  and  ”Heys,”  and  the  pipes  are  "skir- 
ling” and  the  claymores  are  “flashing,’’  and 
there  are  other  indisputable  symptoms  of 
Jacobite  frenzy.  So  long  as  one  such  faith- 
ful retainer  is  found  with  girded  loins,  filled 
lamp  and  drawn  sword,  no  cause,  no  faith 
can  languish.  Meanwhile,  let  us  assure  Mr. 
Cram’s  timid  friends  that  he  is  safe  from 
the  fury  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Unicorn; 
for,  in  an  emergency,  he  can  claim  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

How  many  knew  until  this  week  whether 
Joseph  Holt  of  Kentucky  were  alive  or 
dead?  And  how  many  had  a clear  idea 
concerning  his  services  and  character?  Yet 
there  was  a time  when  his  name  was  in  the 
mouths  of  men. 

Journals  of  satire  and  caricature  are 
documents  for  future  historians  of  political 
parties  and  social  manners,  the  Trustees  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  In  “Vanity  Fair,”  that 
brilliant  weekly  killed  by  the  war,  appeared 
Sept.  7,  1861,  an  editorial  article  uisplayed 
most  conspicuously.  It  was  headed  “Vanity 
Fair  to  the  President.”  The  jester  de- 
manded a new  Secretary  of  War;  a true 
patriot;  a man  with  clean  hands  and  with- 
out friends  to  reward  or  enemies  to  punish 
save  the  enemies  of  his  country;  a man, 
incorruptible,  sagacious,  vigorous,  whose 
name,  would  be  a tower  of  strength  to  the 
struggling  Union  brethren  of  the  South- 
west; a man  “whom  you  found  in  that  of- 
fice and  whom  you  should  have  kept  there.’’ 
That  man,  according  to  “Vanity  Fair,”  was 
Joseph  Holt.  The  jester’s  petition— and  he  | 
spoke  for  many— was  unheeded.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Union  was  saved. 

Apropos  of  Holt,  his  defence  of  Buchan-  j 
an  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the  stand 
taken  in  ’60  and  ’61  by  “Vanity  Fair.” 
Fierce  and  unmerciful  are  the  caricatures 
and  epigrams.  As  in  later  days,  the  car- 
toonist seizes  a prominent  nose  or  mouth 
or  a distinguishing  article  of  clothing,  as 
Evarts's  hat,  so  in  the  year  before  the  war 
Buchanan’s  hair  and  nose  were  accented 
ludicrously.  In  ■ May,  1861,  “Vanity  Fair” 
published  a cartoon  by  H.  L.  Stephens  with 
this  title:  “Propose#  Meeting  of  Ex- 

Presidents.”  Van  Buren,  Pierce,  Tyler, 
Fillmore,  each  pressed  his  claim  to  preside 
and  gave  some  proof  of  past  service  in  the 
cause  of  disunion.  Buchanan’s  speech  was 
this:  "God  knows  I should  have  prece- 
dence, for  with  Floyd  and  the  rest  of  my 
Cabinet  I brought  about  the  present  rebel- 
lion.” Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that 
“Vanity  Fair”  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
With  the  abolitionists,  laughed  at  the  negro 
problem,  and  was  not  at  first  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  President  Lincoln.  But  in  its 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  its 
readers,  Buchanan  was  little  better  than  a 
traitor. 

The  Orientals  have  always  been  cele- 
brated for  their  courtesy,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Japan  has  apologized  for  sink- 
ing a war  ship.  Nothing  could  be  fairer. 

Mr.  Debs  believes  that  "so  long  as  strikes 
are  repugnant  to  society,  it  is  useless  to 
inaugurate  them.”  Mr.  Debs  should  have 
accepted  his  invitations  last  winter  and  I 
“gone  out”  more;  we  should  then  have  been 
spared  the  late  useless  inauguration.  You 
never  would  catch  Mr.  McAllister,  or  Mr. 
Lispenard  Stewart  in  such  a blunder. 

It  is  the  schooner  Adelia  Chase  of  New 
Bedford  that  found  a whale  with  a cargo  of 
ambergris  valued  at  $38,000.  Was  the  whale 
such  as  is  known  as  “a  blasted  whale,”  one 
“that  has  died  unmolested  on  the  sea,  and 
so  floated  an  unappropriated  corpse?” 

Now  your  ambergris— there  are  many 
forms  of  this  word— looks,  when  taken  from 
its  first  receptacle,  “like  ripe  Windsor  soap, 
or  rich  mottled  old  cheese;  very  unctuous 
and  savory  withal.  You  might  easily  dent 
it  with  your  thumb;  it  is  of  a hue  between 
yellow  and  ash  color.”  It  is  used  in  per- 
fumery, pastiles,  candles,  hair  powders, 
pomatum.  The  Turks  enrich  food  with  it, 
or  carry  It  to  Mecca.  Eggs  with  ambergris 
were  relished  keenly  by  Charles  II. 

There  is  a dispute  as  ter  whether  amber- 
gris Is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  dyspep- 
sia in  the  whale.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  exquisite  perfume  comes  iron-  , 
ically  from  horrible  corruption,  “worse  than 


an  Assyrian  city  In  the  plague,  when 
living  are  Incompetent  to  bury  the 
parted.”  As  Sir  Thomas  Brown  put  it, 
"Insufferable  foetor."  Now  the  whale  that 
holds  ambergris  Is  the  third  sort,  the 
"trumpa,"  that  Is  to  say,  the  sperm  w'*|o; 
and.it  Is  of  this  species  undoubtedly  i Ait 
Ulloai  wrote:  "The  breath  of  the  whallls 
freqjtntly  attended  with  such  an  Insupp!®- 
ableJfmell  as  to  bring  on  a disorder  of  (Je 
brain.”  _• 

"A  fog  In  August  Indicates  a severe  win- 
ter and  plenty  of  snow.” 

By,  the  side  of  theatre  posters  qnd  fruit-' 
less  commands  to  careless  citizens  to  vote 
"Yes”  or  “No”  are  now  found  Invitations 
to  buy  Goethe's  "The  Sorrows  of  Werther.” 
Is  It  possible  that  there  Is  any  demand  for 
this  sentimental  and  once  famous  book? 
It  is  not  likely  that  Massenet's  "Werther” 
is  the  cause  of  a general  revival  of  Interest, 
for  the  opera  Is  not  familiar,  and,  In  fact, 
has  only  been  performed  a few  times  in  this 
country.  


“So  many  August  fogs,  so  many  winter 
mists.” 

"Observe  on  what  day  in  August  the  first 
heavy  fog  occurs,  and  expect  a hard  frost 
on  the  same  day  in  October." 


So  the  Emperor  of  China  has  ordered  the 
Viceroys  and  Commanders  of  the  Imperial 
forces  to  "root  these  pestilential  Japanese 
from  their  lairs.”  Pray  how  does  this  or- 
der sound  In  Chinese?  And  it’s  no  light 
task  to  root  a pestilential  thing  from  its 
lair.  The  result  of  the  experiment  will  be 
watched  eagerly  by  all  experts  in  matters 
of  drainage  and  sanitary  plumbing. 

All  this  fuss  about  "piano  touch”  recalls 
the  old  story  told  about  a well  known  critic. 
Said  one  manager  to  another,  "Do  you 
know,  Blivens  of  the  Bugle  is  a sensitive 
man?”  "Yes,”  was  the  answer,  “he's  very 
easily  touched."  

Dr.  Mary  Walker  is  again  angry  with  an 
editor.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  he  has 
called  her  “no  gentleman.” 


That  was  a merry  scene  when  "Prince, 
the  royal  lion,”  set  the  pace  for  bicyclists 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  attempt  of  Mr. 
Calverly,  the  tight-rope  walker,  to  catch 
the  noble  beast  showed  how  superficial 
after  all  is  modern  learning,  for  he  dressed 
himself  in  a red  suit  thinking  the  lion 
would  run  right  up  to  him  and  lick  affec- 
tionately his  hand.  But  the  lion  was  en- 
raged, either  at  the  color,  or  perhaps  the 
suit  was  ready  made  and  did  not  fit. 


Now  the  ancients  were  more  expert.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  lion  is  afraid  of  a 
crowing  cock,  and  they  knew  that  no  lion 
or  panther  would  touch  a man  anointed 
with  cock  broth,  especially  if  garlic  were 
boiled  therein.  

Apropos  of  the  bicycle  race  in  which  this 
Hon  wished  to  participate,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Zimmerman,  the  most  famous  carpen- 
ter on  wheels,  is  going  to  star  next  season 
In  a bicycle  play  written  expressly  for  him. 
Even  now  he  is  studying  elocution  in  Paris, 
and  the  Delsartian  principles,  so  that  he 
may  both  speak  clearly  and  ride  in  the  true 
Delsartian  spirit.  Mr.  Zimmerman,  of 
course,  will  be  the  hero.  The  properties 
will  include  a paper  of  tacks  to  be  used  by 
the  villain,  who  is  foiled,  however,  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance  new  to  any  stage. 
There  will  be  nothing  of  an  objectionable 
nature  in  this  play,  and  young  girls  and 
sensitive  men  who  object  to  Ibsen  and  other 
lights  of  the  modern  school  can  si-  through 
it  without  a blush.  The  pneumatic  .tire,  by 
the  way,  is  confined  to  the  wheel,  and  It  is 
not  a symbolic  characterization  of  the  play 
itself.  •_ 

The  wife  of  a professor  who  can  make  a 
better  living  in  Ithaca  than  in  Boston,  and  | 
so  left  us,  is  a type  of  the  ]|ighest  develop-  \ 
ment  of  the  Bostonian.  It  is  true  that  she  re- 
fuses to  live  there  with  her  husband,  but 
she  upbraids  him  "for  his  want  of  taste  in 
deserting  the  Hub.”  Life  with  such  a 
monster  would  be,  of  course,  impossible  for 
any  Boston  woman. 

The  latest  story  about  Irving  and  his  in- 
tention to  play  Napoleon  in  Sardou's  drama 
is  this:  "He  intends  to  transmogrify  the 
play  completely,  put  the  scene  in  England 
of  the  Restoration,  and  turn  Madame  Sans- 
Gene  into  the  wife  of  that  Gen.  Monk  whom 
a certain  gallant  officer  of  musketeers  con- 
trived to  kidnap  in  a wonderful  box  on  a 
memorable  occasion.”  It  is  hardly  possi- 
ble, however,  that  Mr.  Irving  could  be 
guilty  of  such  an  outrageously  inartistic 
scheme.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  could  drop  his  aggressive  personali- 
ty af.  assume  the  equally  aggressive  per- 
sonality of  Napoleon.  Why,  then,  produce 
the  play  at  all? 

In  Mr.  Herbert  Small’s  article,  "A  Legit- 
imist Kalendar,”  published  in  the  Chap- 
Book,  Aug.  1,  is  this  sentence:  "Dr.  John- 
son's death  is  also  remarked— a reminder 
of  the  odd  fable  that  the  doctor  went  North 
in  the  '45  to  join  the  Young  Fretender— a j 
story  which  finds  Just  enough  corrobora-  \ 
tion  to  make  it  interesting  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  a stiff-necked  partisan  of  all  the 
Stuarts,  and  that  Boswell  makes  only  the 
slightest  hnention  of  what  his  hero  was 
about  in  1745  and  '46.  ’Twere  a chance  for 
a glorious  novel.” 


But  where  did  Mr.  Small  find  this  "odd 
fable?”  George  Birbeck  Hill  In  his  volu- 
minous notes  to  Boswell  seems  to  overlook 
it,  and  from  the  record  It  appears  that  the 
nearest  personal  approach  of  Johnson  to 
the  Young  Pretender  was1  when  he  slept  at 
Klngsburgh  in  the  very  bed  in  which  the 
Prince  lay,  "on  one  of  the  nights  after  the 
failure  of  his  rash  attempt  in  1745-6,  while 
he  was  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  eml^ta- 
rles  of  Government,  which  had  offered 
30,000  pounds  a reward  for  apprehending 
him.”  But  Johnson  smiled,  and  said,  "I 
have  no  ambitious  thoughts  in  it.” 

An  English  newspaper,  In  speaking  of 
the  five  classes  of  eggs  found  in  London 
shops— new-laid  eggs,  breakfast  eggs, 

fresh  eggs,  cooking  eggs,  and  finally,  eggs— 
tells  this  story: 

“Once  upon  a time  a shy  young  curate 
had  the  honor  of  breakfasting  with  his 
Bishop.  The  great  man  noticed  that  his 
guest  was  matting  suspiciously  slow  prog- 
ress with  his  boiled  egg,  and  called  cheerily 
across  the  table  to  usk  if  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  with  it.  ‘Oh,  no.  my  Lord,’ 
stammered  the  young  man  in  great  embar- 
rassment, 'It  s a very  good  egg— an  excel- 
lent egg— In  parts.’  ” • 

An  esteemed  contemporary  speaks  of  ”lac- 
tealic  fluid.”  Milk,  plain,  ordinary  milk, 
the  milk  of  commerce,  is  probably  the  arti- 
cle here  referred  to.  If  the  writer  had  con- 
tented himself  with  “lacteous,”  or  "lac- 
teal,” or  "lactean,”  he  would  not  have  ex- 
cited such  awe.  "Lactescent  cow,”  and 
lactiferous  can,”  are  now  in  order.  Then 
there  are  "lactary,”  “lactage,”  "lactiflc,” 
"lactation,”  and  "lactarium,”  'sighing  for 
(use,  as  a cedar  for  Lebanon. 


IN  AN  INN, 


The  Random  Reflections  of 
One  Sitting  at  Table. 

Concerning  t.lie  Advantages  of 
Weekly  Reviewing. 


Thoughts  Suggested  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards’s Operetta  "Madeleine.” 


The  French  feuilletoniste  is  to  be  envied. 
Suppose  that  he  goes  to  a first  perform- 
*0 ice  Monday  night.  He  is  not  obliged  im- 
mediately thereafter  to  rush  to  a news- 
paper office,  beg  space  of  the  night  editor, 
and  then  record  at  breakneck  speed  his 
first  impressions  of  a work  and  a perform- 
ance which  have  cost  author  and  come- 
dians much  time  and  labor.  If  he  wish,  he 
may  see  the  piece  two  or  three  times.  Fri- 
day is  his  work-day,  and  Sunday  Paris 
reads  his  article. 

That  which  may  have  seemed  crude  in 
construction  or  in  expression  Is,  at  a sec- 
ond hearing,  found  to  be  a stroke  of  genius, 

| or  it  is  still  crude,  and  for  all  time.  The 
nervousness  of  an  actor  or  the  huskiness 
of  a singer  was  the  mischance  of  only  one 
night.  Was  the  piece  an  opera?  New  beau- 
ties appear  later  in  the  week:  ingenious 
detail  of  instrumentation,  or  charming  pas- 
sages of  ensemble,  that  were  perhaps  not 
! fully  appreciated  when  the  work  was  heard 
for  the  first  time,  or  were  thrown  into 
j shadow  by  the  dramatic  brilliancy  of  a 
singer  who  dominated  the  attention.  Was 
the  first  impression  one  of  absolute  con- 
demnation? A second  hearing  rivets  the 
impression.  The  impression  is  now  convic- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  de- 
lay in  expressing  judgment  is  as  dangerous 
to  author  and  performer  as  is  undue  haste 
It  may  be  said  that  floating  talk  may  ini 
fluence,  modify  personal  opinion;  that  the 
critic  will  have  time  to  evolve  a theory 
concerning  the  proper  version  of  the  piece, 
that  he  will  work  from  this  theory,  and  will 
not  ask  himself,  "What  did  the  author  in- 
tend to  do?  What  is  his  standpoint?”— that 
there  will  be  the  temptation  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  style  of  the  article  than  to 

the  style  of  the  playwright  or  the  com- 
poser; that  exact  truth  will  be  stabbed  by 
a carefully  polished  epigram;  that  the  writer 
will  say  to  himself.  "At  any  cost,  I must 
be  entertaining;  for  these  articles  of  mine 
may  yet  appear  in  book  form.” 

„«• 

The  tendency  in  this  country  is  to  serve 
th|?i.Crlt’,Cal  notice  P*Ping  hot,  seasoned 
with  red  pepper.  The  dish  is  served  be- 
j fore  the  author  and  composer  have  shaved 
or  meditated  the  possibility  of  breakfast. 
Such  is  this  craze  for  speed  that  it  may 
not  excite  surprise  to  find  in  a year  bulle- 
tin boards  in  the  lobby  of  a theatre,  with 
the  critical  impressions  of  each  news- 
paper pasted  after  each  act.  Of  course  in 
this  case  the  critics  should  be  provided 
with  more  suitable  accommodations,  as  a 
box  well  equipped  with  lights,  typewriting 
machines,  pen,  ink,  paper,  scissors  and 


mucilage!  and  If  the  critics  were  seen  at 
work  during  each  act,  there  would  be 
amusement  for  the  audience,  although  the 
show  on  the  stage  were  deathly  dull. 

• 0 

In  the  Ideal  Commonwealth  these  little 
matters  would  be  regulated  carefully.  Mon- 
day night,  for  Instance,,  wouht  see  the  first 
performance  of*  a new  operetta.  The  morn- 
ing newspaper  of  Tuesday  would  publish 
a short  news  article  about  the  perform- 
ance. giving  the  facts  concerning  the  cast 
and  the  feeling  manifested  by  the  audience 
after  each  round.  Tuesday  night  there 
would  be  a concert,  and  Wednesday  morning 
a news  article  would  appear;  it  would  tell 
the  program,  and  It  would  mention  the  size 
Of  the-  audience,  and  characterize  It  as 
cultured,”  "discriminating,”  "apprecia- 
tive or  "representative.”  Then  the  Sun- 
day issue  would  contain  a critical  review 
of  the  musical  triumphs,  entertainments 
accidents  and  fiascos  of  the  past  week. 

There  is  really  no  need  of  this  Indecent 
haste.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  impression 
In  rural  districts  that  a man  is  governed  In 
nls  amusements  by  the  judgment  expressed 
in  his  favorite  newspaper.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful, very  doubtful,  whether  such  judgments 
influence  one  man  in  a hundred.  If  the  sub- 
scriber happens  to  be  at  an  opening  per- 
formance and  enjoys  it,  and  if  he  finds  out 
the  next  morning  that  the  critic  thought 
lightly  of  the  show,  or  pronounced  It  bad 
does  the  subscriber  waver  in  his  own  opln- 
Ion  or  regret  his  delight?  Not  a bit  of  it. 
He  may  merely  snort  indignantly  as  he 
reads,  or  he  may  cry  aloud  before  his 
spouse  and  children,  "What  an  ass  that  fel- 
low is!  I wonder  why  they  keep  him  on  the 
paper.” 

The  subscriber’s  line  of  reasoning  is  sim- 
ple and  direct:  "I  like  it.  Therefore  it  is 
good.”  To  such  a one— and  his  name  is 
Legion— it  makes  little  difference  whether 
he  be  offended  Tuesday  or  Sunday. 

Mr.  Julian  Edwards  behaved  last  Tuesday 

I evening  with  genuine  modesty  in'  the  sight 
I of  the  people.  I do  not  refer  so  much  to  his 
attempt  to  dodge  the  laurel  wreath  which 
was  thrown  awkwardly  at  him,  a wreath, 
by  the  way,  that  would  have  been  too  large  j 
foreven  the  head  of  Mr.  Reginald  de  Koven.  I 
I refer  to  his  deportment  as  conductor  of  his  i 
own  operetta.  He  often  refuged  the  repeti- 
tion of  an  ensemble,  and  he  was  in  no  haste 
to  reply  to  the  demands  of  the  encore  fiend, 
even  when  the  singer  was  willing  or  anxious 
to  oblige.  Of  course,  the  chief  singers  were 
willing,  and  there  was  an  absurd  amount  of 
repetition,  so  that  the  decree  “A  kiss  of  love 
is  a kiss  of  life”— or  something  like  this— 
was  not  promulgated  on  the  stage  until  a 
comparatively  late  hour,  although  Mr.  Ed- 
wardSflexpected  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain 


* * 

This  encore  nuisance  is  Intolerable  at  the 
Tremont.  Perhaps  the  most  absurd  feat- 
ure of  it  all  is  the  clapping  at  successive 
entrances  of  chief  characters,  or  "popular 
favorites,”  as  the  press  agents  delight  in 
saying.  That  Miss  D’Arvllle  should  be 
applauded  heartily,  1.  e.,  "receive  an  ova- 
i tion,”  when  she  first  appears  is  well 
[ enough,  although  the  applause  has  a sus- 
picious heartiness;  but  that  there  should 
be  wild  manifestations  of  delight  whenever 
she  enters  in  subsequent  scenes  is  ridicu- 
lous and  confirms  the  suspicion.  It  is  not  : 
likely  that  the  audience  in  bulk  is  so  de-  1 
lirious  in  its  appreciation;  and,  indeed,  if 
J you  look  over  the  house  you  will  see  llt- 
dle  clapping  of  hands  in  the  orchestra 
.hairs  on  such  occasions.  You  will  observe, 
owever,  that  in  certain  corners  in  the  rear 
pfid  all  along  the  back  of  the  theatre  there 
j-e,  so  to  speak,  batteries  of  applause, 
ained  effectively  and  of  undoubted  ex! 
mtiori.  Whenever  a Miss  Hollins  appears, 
r Mr.  Boniface,  or  Mr.  McLaughlin  attacks 
-he  stage,  these  batteries  reply,  but  the 
charges  are  of  lighter  weight. 

By  this  enthusiasm,  which  Is  directed  and 
yet  misdirected,  the  performance  suffers. 
An  operetta  conducted  discreetly  and  with 
reasonable  waits  should  not  consume  over 
two  hours  and  a half.  Endless  repetition 
of  a tune  is  apt  to  stale  it,  and  the  singer 
seldom  appears  to  the  same  advantage  the 
second  time.  Furthermore,  suburbans  on 
these  occasions  either  lose  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  act  or  their  trains. 

«*. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  con- 
ventionality of  certain  numbers  of  Mr. 
Edwards’s  "Madeleine,”  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  concerning  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  operetta  stage.  And  there 
are,  especially  in  the  first  act,  numbers 
that  are  not  only  admirably  made,  they 
show  musical  fancy.  The  Legend,  the  song 
of  the  widow,  the  female  quartet  the 
opening  chorus,  the  first  love  duet  in  the 
last  act— surely  these  numbers  are  excellent. 
But  in  the  second  act,  as  in  the  third,  Mr 
Edwards  has  hard  work,  as  a rule,  to  rise 
above  the  long-drawn-out  tediousness  of  the 
librettist. 


Delightfully  discreet  and  self-restrained 
was  the  performance  of  Mr.  Dickson  al- 
though it  was  a pity  that  he  could’  not 
have  borrowed  a little  more  voice  for  the 
] last  act. 

In  the  first  duet  with  Miss  D'Arviiie— the 

I duet  in  the  third  act— Mr.  Dickson  re- 
i minded  me  of  Aspendius,  the  left-handed 
harper,  who  touched  the  strings  with  so 
delicate  and  smooth  a stroke,  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  heard  by  anybody  but  himself. 


a'  contemporary  spoke  of  Miss  D'ArviUes 
••dictatorial"  manner  in  dialogue,  and  the 
term  is  a most  happy  one.  This  woman  of 
undoubted  talent  should  keep  her  head 
cool  not  let  the  fumes  of  incense  strangle 
her’ good  sense,  and  study  diligently  the 
principles  of  elocution. 

A pianist  will  visit  us  next  season  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  these  days  when  the  mus- 
ical world  seems  abandoned  to  the  wor- 
ship of  "skis”  and  "manns,"  it  is  a pleas- 
ure to  record  that  the  new  comer  is  an 

American  girl.  . 

Miss  Marie  Bailey  is  a young  woman  w ho 
seems  to  have  acquired  honestly  a Euro- 
, pean  reputation.  She  was  born  at  Aash- 
I vine.  Tenn..  in  1874.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
age  of  four  she  exhibited  traces  of  musical 
abilltv,  possessing  the  gift  of  absolute  pitch. 
In  1SS8  Miss  Bailey  went  to  Leipzig,  where 
she  studied  under  the  direction  of  Lari 
Relnecke.  and  also  won  a scholarship.  From 
Leipzig  she  went  to  Vienna,  where  her 
studies  were  superintended  by  Leschetitzkl. 
Miss  Bailey  made  her  professional  debut  in 
Leipzig  Feb.  28.  1883.  She  then  made  a tour 
through  Germany,  and  gave  a recital  before 
the  King  of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  which  won 
for  her  the  official  title  of  "Konigllch  Sach- 
sische  Kammervirtuosln.” 

Miss  Bailey  will  make  her  American  debut 
In  New  York  at  the  end  of  October.  She  has 
been  engaged  to  appear  in  a tour  through 
the  United  States,  during  which  she  will  play 
at  100  concerts,  and  will  In  addition  appear 
In  the  principal  cities  in  Canada. 

Philip  Hale. 


THE  TRAVELER  CORBETT. 

The  impressions  received  in  traveling  are 
I often  of  interest  to  many,  even  when  the 
travelers  are  not  distinguished  men.  There 
are  diarists,  who  by  *«r  record,  faithful, 
without  reflection  or  imagination,  have 
given  pleasure  to  the  curious  of  generations 
after  and  lightened  the  labor  of  the  hiato^ 
rian.  Wandering  and  celebrated  virtuosos 
have  thus  contributed  to  the  entertainment 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  And  the 
last  of  these  is  Mr.  Corbett,  the  well-known 
pugilist  and  play-actor.  Surely  no  one  will 
deny  him  the  title  of  virtuoso  in  the  ling 
of  his  preference. 

Mr.  Corbett  was  unfortunate  in  the  choice 
of  a title  for  his  impressions;  "How  Europe 
Hit  Me"  is  colloquial  enough,  but  the  pride 
Um  arena  should*  not  have  allowed  Lu- 

| rope a mere  abstraction— to  hit  him  at  all. 

Wats-  he  out  of  practice?  or  was  he  over- 
taken by  strong  v*iqe?_  After  all,  this  Is  a 
point  of  minor  importance 
It  is  gratifying  to  every  frue^Ameri- 
can  to  find  that  Mr.  Corbett  was  not  ■daz- 
zled  by  coronets  and  ducal  strawberries. 

He  met  several  Lords  there,  but  to  use  his 
own  chaste  language,  "They  didn’t  strike 
me  as  being  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.” 

The  fact  that  the  upper  classes  "put  two 
prize  fighters  in  the  ring  like  rats”  dis-  ^ 
tressed  his  sensitive  nature.  How  different  j 
the  simplicity  of  democracy.  Here  in  Bos- 
ton, for  instance,  pugilists  are  high  up  on 
a stage,  either  In  Music  Hall  or  at  the  Ca- 
sino. and  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Corbett  approve  of  the  English 
girls,  although  he  went  out  considerably  in 
| society,  for  "they  can't  talk  to  you  like  the 
American  girls  can.”  The  English,  by  the 
way,  confound  "like”  and  “as,”  and  Cor- 
bett’s misuse  is  to  be  attributed  to  associa- 
tion with  them. 

Mr.  Corbett  “went  to  see  Westminster 
Abbey”  and  possibly  thought  of  the  day 
when  he  might  be  carried  to  a national 
mausoleum,  with  the  lamentations  of  a 
mighty  people.  But  he  did  not  think  “much 
of  this  thing  of  chasing  around  looking  at 
I things.”  any  more  than  he  cares  to  chase 
I an  antagonist  around  the  ropes;  so  he  left 
! the  sight  seeing  to  his  wife. 

| Paris,  happy  Paris,  won  the  Instant  ap- 
1 proval  of  our  traveler.  “That's  the  hottest 
j place  I ever  struck,”  says  the  eminent 
play-actor,  and  he  compares  It  forthwith  to 
Long  Branch  “all  the  year  round.”  Unfor- 
tunately It  was  out  of  the  season,  and  we 
■ are  thus  debarred  from  the  privilege  of 
j knowing  Mr.  Corbett’s  opinions  concerning 
the  modern  French  school  of  acting.  Co- 
' quelin  was  not  in  town.  Got  gave  some 
ridiculous  excuse,  and  Alexandre  Dumas 
did  not  apparently  speak  English  enough 
to  welcome  a visit  from  the  American  ac- 
tor. But  Mr.  Corbett  saw  the  tomb  of  Na- 
poleon. "It  was  a great  sight.  It  was 
worth  going  to  see.  and  I liked  it  better 
than  any  other  of  the  sights.  But."  add3 
Mr.  Corbett  In  explanation,  "everything  is  | 
so  easy  and  so  gay  in  Paris." 

•T  could  have  gone  all  over  Europe  from 
Paris,”  adds  Mr.  Corbett,  but  desire  failed 
him.  Neither  the  sight  of  the  Tsar  nor  a 
smoke  with  Bismarck  had  charms  for  the 
exile,  who,  to  use  the  language  of  the  fra- 
ternity, “stood  off"  the  King  of  Belgium, 
although  there  was  a vial  request”  for 


his  presence.  But  Ireland  was  visited,  par- 
ticularly th£  town  of  Ballinroe,  the  birth- 
place of  the  senior  Corbett.  “The  poor 
people  even  had  illuminated  their  homes 
with  candles.”  and  there  was  dancing, 
there  was  singing,  there  were  processions 
of  peat  torches.  Men,  women,  girls,  chil- 
dren kissed  the  ex-bank  clerk.  “I  never 
was  so  touched  in  my  life,”  remarks  the 
hero.  Certainly  he  was  never  so  touched 
by  Sullivan  or  Mitchell.  "London  Is  slow, 
Paris  Is  the  hottest  place,”  but  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  part  with  Mr.  Corbett  on  Irish  soil, 
as  the  curtain  is  rung  down  on  a tumultu- 
ous scene  of  popular  rejoicing. 

Science  is  ever  wonderful,  especially  in  its 
popularization.  Here  is  an  answer  in  good 
faith  to  the  question  whether  certain  kinds 
of  ammonites  are  male  and  female  forms  of 
the  same  species:  "We  suggest  that  the 
characteristics  in  question  are  auxologic  or 
bioplastic, Either  than  sexual,  being  in  some 
cases  phyh^erontic,  in  others  merely  phe- 
bic  or  gerontic;  and  we  conclude  that  sex- 
ual dimorphism  has  yet  to  be  proved  for 
ammonite  shells." 


One  Englishman,  at  least,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  humanity.  He  has  invented  a 
cat-gag,  to  prevent  cats  making  a noise  at 
night.  Nor  need  sensitive  people  fear  to 
employ  it,  for  it  does  not  annoy  or  incon- 
venience the  animal  in  any  way;  It  merely 
chokes  caterwauling. 


Miss  Thursby  was  an  admirable  singer  in 
her  day,  but  when  she  recommends  that 
singing  should  be  taught  to  all  young  chil- 
dren, so  that  more  musicians  will  be 
“made,”  she  argues  from  a particular  to  a 
general.  Besides,  genuine  musicians  are 
not  “made.” 


An  esteemed  contemporary  spoke  the 
other  night  of  an  “adorable  triolet  of  chil- 
dren.” Why  not  "rondeau”  or  “sonnet” 
“ballade”  or  “villanelle”  or  “chant  royal 
of  children? 

This  same  contemporary,  by  the  way, 
speaks  of  a sister’s  care  of  a brother  as 
an  example  of  "filial  devotion  of  the  genu- 
ine stamp.” 

i So  much  depends  on  geography.  In 
'America  a “yellow”  performance  or  a yel- 
| low  dog  is  a poor  thing.  In  China  the  yel- 
! low  coat  is  the  mark  of  almost  imperial 

dignity.  __ 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Xerxes,  whose  memory  was  long  preserved 
in  New  England  by  the  famous  primer. 

“Xerxes  the  great  did  die 

And  so  must  you  and  I.” 


If  fire-arms  cannot  be  used  on  the  stage 
in  New  York,  good-by  to  the  prospect  of 
hearing  Massenet’s  latest  opera  with  its 
volleys  of  cannon,  rifles  and  revolvers. 

If  Queen  Victoria  was  so  anxious  about 
the  boat  race  why  did  she  not  take  the 
helm  of  the  Britannia  herself? 

The  ever  pleasing  combination  of  straw 
hat  and  overcoat  is  now  rigorously  in  \ 
fashion  along  the  coast. 

So  500  feet  is  the  Maximum  of  the  newest  j 
air-ship.  Ant*  that’s  as  far  as  many  would 
i care  to  fly. 


" *&ZL 


Let  us  again  consult  the  weather  lore  of 
the  ancients.  “When  the  dew  Is  heavy  in 
AUgust,  the  weather  generally  remains  fair. 
Thunder  storms  in  the  beginning  of  August 
will  generally  be  followed  by  others  all  the 
month.”  . 

“As  August,  so  the  next  February. 

"None  in  August  should  over  the  land,  In 
December  none  over  the  sea.” 

Wales  must  now  regard  his  mother  with 
her  anxiety  as  a royal  hoodoo. 

Has  the  New  York  Sun  then  no  rever- 
r-  * •>  Does  it  even  dare  to  mock,  flout,  de- 
rifle  Concord  and  the  blameless  Concord- 
ia ns?  Liston  to  this: 

■AVo  congratulate  the  Philadelphia  Uni- 
versity Extension  Pilgrims  to  New  England 
upon  their  good  fortune  In  hearing  Mr 
Frank  Sanborn  lecture  at  Concord  upon  the 
excellence  of  Concord.  Mr.  Sanborn  wears 
at  this  season  of  the  year  a pongee  silk 
frock  coat.  Touch  button  No.  1,  counting 
from  the  top,  and  you  get  reminiscences  of 
Emerson.  Button  No.  2,  Thoreau.  Button 
Hawthorne.  Button  No.  4,  Amos 
Button  No.  5,  John  Brown.  Side 
pockets,  Mr.  Sanborn  himself.  And  how 
happy  he  must  have  been  to  run  up  again-t  | 
a crowd  that  couldn’t  get  away  from  him.  ; 


No.  3, 
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pockets, 


The  British  Naturalist  years  ago  pub- 
lished this  admirable  description  of  Boston 
weather,  although  the  purport  of  the  para- 
graph as  written  was  not  specific.  _ The 
summer  has  so  many  characteristics  In  the 
atmosphere,  on  the  earth,  and  In  the  waters 
H'-id  their  changes  are  so  many,  and  their 
succession  so  rapid,  that  no  words  can  con- 
vey anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of 
them.”  . 

It  was  on  the  Cth  of  August,  1848,  that 
Cant  M’Quhae  and  his  men  on  their  way 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  St.  Helena 
on  II  M.  S.  Daedalus  saw  the  sea  serpent 
at  a distance  of  200  yards.  “Its  movement 
was  steady,  rapid  and  uniform  and  this 
is  all  they  could  tell  about  It  after  exam.n- 
ation  through  glasses  of  various  sizes.  The 
yearly  investigation  at  Marblehead  Is  more 
precise,  conducted  as  it  is  by  professors, 
amateur  naturalists  and  experts. 

The  Saturday  Review  man  has  listened 
patiently  for  a season  to  opera  in  German, 
arid  now  asks  “Why  cannot  Germans  sing 
in  tune?”  Mr.  Beatty-Kingston,  in  his 
“Music  and  Manners,”  asked  the  same 
question,  and  told,  amusing  stories  about 
the  “amazing  tolerance  of  false  intona- 
tion ” Here  is  one  in  which  Frlcke  figures, 
the  bass  who  died  the  other  day:  "Once, 
when  Fricke  had  been  called  out  after 
some  achievements  in  the  way  of  false  In- 
tonation, for  which  nothing  short  of  his 
instant  execution  could  have  fitly  atoned, 

I Said  to  poor  Eckert,  who  was  sitting  next 
to  me  in  the  stalls,  ‘Why  is  this  man  sum- 
moned to  receive  blessings  instead  of 
curses;  or  rather,  why  is  he  not  led  away 
to  jirompt  but  painless  death?  He  has  sung 
eVery  note  of  his  part  a quarter-tone  flat; 
is  that  what  your  public  likes  1L  ‘You  mean 
the  good  Fricke.  my  dear?  True  is  it,  he 
sings  out  of  tune  a little  now  and  then; 
hut  what  a fine  artist  he  is— what  an  ac- 
complished actor— what  an  excellent  man, 
stanch  friend,  loyal  subject!  Do  you  know 
that  he  paints  quite  delightfully  in  water 
colors,  and  plays  upon  half  a dozen  instru- 
ments? A really  admirable  fellow,  that  Is 
why  he  is  called  out.’  ” At  the  same  time 
Eckert  was  annoyed,  and  Beatty-Kingston 
refers  to  the  resentment  of  musical  Ger- 
mans when  their  susceptibility  to  false  in- 
tonation is  doubted. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a good  fish  ball  in  any 
Boston  restaurant. 

The  “piano-touch”  discussion  is  over  at 
last.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks. 
And  now  it  is  in  order  for  some  of 
the  disputants,  pianists,  to  go  thought- 
fully to  work,  profiting;  if  possible, 
by  the  discussion,  so  that  they  may 
gain  in  touch.  Theorizing  is  an  amuse- 
ment; your  true  pianist  remembers  that  j 
Candlde  left  the  philosophers  to  dig  in  his  j 

garden.  » 

Behold  an  instance  of  vanity  peculiar  to 
man.  A Bostonian  took,  near  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  a Field’s  Corner  car,  not 
knowing  that  its  destination  was  Park 
Square.  As  the  car  turned  toward  the  Prov- 
idence Station  the  passenger,  vexed  sorely,  ^ 
alighted.  Instead  of  going  back  to  Boylston 
Street,  and  continuing  his  course  by  an- 
other car,  he  walked  into  the  station,  lest 
the  conductor  should  call  him  Reuben.  And 
there  lie  sat  until  the  conductor  passed  on 

his  return  trip.  

A temporary  bachelor  heard  at  a club 
that  Chinese  service  could  be  obtained  here 
at  a reasonable  price.  He  engaged  a China- 
man, took  him  to  his  house  in  Dorchester, 
told  him  that  all  he  wanted  from  him  was 
the  proper  care  of  a bed  room  and  the  pre-  I 
paring  of  breakfast.  The  Chinaman,  said 
he  must  have  $8  a week,  and  when  he  was 
told  that  girls  got  less,  he  said  In  reply, 
“Me  no  work  for  what  women  get. 
Me  cook  better  than  a girl.”  The  bachelor's 

sympathies  are  now  entirely  with  the 

Japanese.  • 

"Not  responsible  for  hats  and  coats  and 
umbrellas”  is  a sign  familiar  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  many  restaurants.  But  a de- 
cision of  the  General  Term  of  the  Common 
Pleas  (N.  Y.)  affirming  that  of  the  First 
District  Court  in  the  case  of  Butterman 
against  Dennett  disputes  such  a sign,  so  far 
as  New  York  is  concerned.  While  the  plain- 
tiff was  watching  his  scrambled  eggs 
and  coffee  his  hat  and  coat  dis- 

appeared in  the  defendant’s  restau- 
rant He  sued,  and  damages  were 
awarded.  There  was  an  appeal,  but 
in  vain.  Now  is  such  a sign  of  any  value  in 
Boston?  Or  is  it  to  be  considered  merely  a 
revelation  of  character,  as  though  it  read, 
“The  proprietor  is  a crank,”  or  “Don’t  ex- 
pect the  earth  for  10  cents.” 

The  English  Methodists  are  somewhat  ex- 
cited over  the  question  whether  a lay- 
woman  is  a layman.  Unfortunately,  for  an 
easy  answer,  the  woman  who  provokes  the 
dispute  is  a Miss,  otherwise  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  a lay  woman  and  layman  were 
related  much  as  a draywoman  and  a dray- 
man.   

HAWTHORNE  IN 

An  interesting  Interview  with  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  appeared  the  other  day  in  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch.  The  well-known  con- 
ductor is,  of*  Aourse,  not  responsible  for  the 
high-flown  rhetoric  of  the  reporter,  who, 
after  the  statement  that  “he  (Damrosch) 
would  serve  as  a personification  of  music 


pn  America."  adds  with  a'slngular,  lack  of 

ldgleal  sequence.  "Ambition  gllttefl  In  his 
cool,  gray-blue  eyes,  and  every  feature  of 
his  remarkable  face  expresses  determina- 
tion and  stubborn  perseverance.”  That  Mr. 
Damrosch  is  "a  shrewd  financier,  and  has 
won  the  support  of  the  society  element"  Is 
not  to  the  musician's  discredit,  for  music  J 
.now,  as  f<5r  the  last  two  centuries,  Is  i 
largely  a thing  of  fashion. 

Mr.  Damrosch  Is  still  at  work  on  his  opera 
"The  Scarlet  Letter."  “The  idea  of  using  ! 
Hawthorne's  masterpiece."  he  states,  j 
“came  to  me  15  years  ago.  • ♦ * * 
Nothing  more  was  done  about  it  until  by  j 
great  good  fortune  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  | 
Ithe  husband  of  Hawthorne's  daughter  Rose,  ! 
Jundertook  the  work."  The  reporter  then 
isays,  there  is  a general  Impression  that 
successful  American  opera  would  never  be 
written  around  the  life  and  customs  and 
events  of  the  present  day.  "Mr.  Damrosch, 
however,  says  he  can  see  no  reason  why 
opera-even  grand  opera-should  not  be  j 
brought  strictly  up  to  date,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  will  make  the  attempt 
in  that  direction.” 

| In  this  belief  Mr.  Damrosch  concurs  with 
Bruneau,  who  has  based  two  operas  on 
j stories  by  Zola.  But  when  the  former  be- 
lieves that  "the  climaxes,  the  more  priml- 
: tive  antl  emotional  phases  are  less  thrilling 
and  satisfying"  than  the  subtle  analytical 
part  of  such  operas  as  those  of  Wagner,  he 
departs  from  the  belief  of  Bruneau,  who  is 
himself  a fervent  Wagnerian. 

That  the  belief  of  Mr.  Damrosch  is  sin- 
cere is  shown  by  his  choice  of  such  a sub- 
ject as  The  bearlet  Letter."  which  is  a 
study  in  morbid  and  diseased  souls,  al- 
though the  tale  is  hardly  "up  to  date."  For 
operatic  purposes  the  romance  of  Haw- 
thorne gives  little  or  no  encouragement  to 
the  costume  maker  or  the  stage  carpenter. 
There  is  little  action,  and  the  final  revela- 
tion of  the  minister's  secret  must  seem  in 
opera  an  anti-climax  after  the  sqpne  at 
night  where  Dimmesdale  keeps  watch  and 
mourns  his  sin.  Now  in  opera  nothing  is  so 
tiresome  as  endless  soliloquy  of  an  explan- 
atory or  self-analytic  nature.  Wagner  is 
here  a grievous  offender.  Whether  the  gar- 
rulous person  be  King  Marke,  Wotan,  Gur- 
nemnnz.  or  Hans  Sachs,  the  result  is  often 
dramatic  failure.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  music  is  the  best  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  self-analysis.  The  sad  people 
of  Hawthorne  do  nothing  but  explain,  in- 
dulge in  casuistry,  regret,  despair.  Such 
emotions  as  shake  them  need  the  full  cun- 
ning of  the  word-painter  and  the  literary 
surgeon  to  make  them  real  and  palpable. 

After  all,  it  is  more  or  less  impertinent  to 
judge  of  the  subject  of  an  opera  before  it  is 
produced,  or  even  finished;  and  the  result 
of  Mr.  Damrosch's  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  curiosity.  Perhaps  his  choice  is  only 
a sign  of  the  times.  The  subjects  preferred 
in  opera  were  approximately  in  order  myth- 
ological, classically  historical,  romantic 
with  a tendency  toward  the  ghoulish, 
mediaevally  historical,  romantic,  with 
a tendency  toward  intrigue.  Wagner 
returned  to  mythology.  The  ultra-modern 
Italians  have  gone  crazy  over  the  doctrine 
of  "verisrqo."  Who  knows  but  that  Mr. 
Damrosch  is  the  pioneer  in  the  direction  of 
the  analytical,  and  that  some  one  may  yet 


What,  Vigilant  again? 

It  seems  that  there  is  dispute  In  the 
State  over  the  exact  meaning  of  the  legal 
phraseology  of  the  Brewery  Law.  Now 
a beer  law  should  be  a plain,  simple  thing, 
but  terrible  In  its  working,  as  a law  of  na- 
ture. These  should  be  the  two  leading  ar- 
ticles: One.  The  introduction  of  a deleteri- 
ous drug  should  send  the  brewer  to  prison. 
Two.  The  customer's  glass  should  be  filled 
to  the  brim,  and  therJ  should  be  no  profit 
In  the  "boobies.” 


A passionate  headline  told  a panting 
world  that  "America's  greatest  artists” 
were  in  the  "various  roles"  In  the  perform- 
ance  of  "Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  at 
Saratoga.  In  this  connection  it  is  a pleas- 
ure to  note  the  names  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Barna- 
bee  and  Miss  Mena  Cleary. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  “Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic”  will  be  sung  at  the  Bryant 
Commemoration.  And,  pray,  what  earthly 
or  spiritual  relationship  is  there  between 
that  hymn  and  the  celebration? 


Cattle  can  now  say  to  the  victims  of  the 
barbed  wire  on  the  Chicago  ball  ground, 
iou  know  how  it  Is  yourselves." 


Baron  Harden-Hlckey  says:  "The  one 
drawback  to  my  projected  kingdom  (Trini- 
dad) is  the  fact  that  it  possesses  no  good 
harbor.”  But  how  about  the  snakes  and 
I scorpions,  so  sociable  that  they  claim  bed 
and  board?  And  the  future  King  James  I 
of  Trinidad  says  nothing  about  that  lake  of 
asphaltum,  big  enough  to  pave  10,000  Com- 
monwealth Avenues  and  the  back  yards  of 
all  the  protesters  therein. 


Comrade  Swift  has  at  last  struck  a bed- 
rock of  practical  social  economy.  He  ad- 
vises the  unemployed  no  go  on  Common- 
wealth Avenue  and  Beacon  Street  and  se- 
lect for  themselves  the  houses  they  would 
like  to  live  in.”  As  many  of  these  houses 
are  now  closed,  and  there  is  always  fear  of 
burglary  during  the  summer  months,  the 
owners  will  be  simply  delighted.  There  will 
be  reasonable  wear  and  tear  of  furniture, 
but  no  owner  should  complain  unless  the 
tenant  of  a season  insists  on  keeping  rab- 
bits in  the  drawing  room,  or  turn  a family 

| portrait  by  Copley  Into  a target  for  pistol 
practice.  Why  should  Marlboro'  Street  be 
overlooked  in  this  scheme  of  summer  ten- 
ancy?” 

That  it  did  not  rain  during  the  al  fresco 
performance  of  "Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  is  thought  unusual.  The  open  air 
play  loved  by  the  rain  is  “As  You  Don’t 
Like  It.” 


Has  our  esteemed  contemporary  lost  all 
interest  in  sporting  matters,  or  was  the 
sporting  editor  talking,  or  pursuing,  or  in 
a journey,  or  peradventure  sleeping?  Only 
6 lines  about  the  knocking  out  of  Mr.  Shep- 
ard, the  negro  lightweight  champion  of  the 
Northwest,  by  Mr.  Finnick  the  "Arkansaw 
kid!”  No  details  about  the  fibbing,  and  the 
jabbing,  and  the  kidney  roasters;  and  noth- 
ing about  a chopping  block. 


Boston  leads,  Chicago  next,  with  Phila- 
delphia a close  third.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
others  are  out  of  this  particular  race. 


Mr.  Abbey  denies  the  rumor  that  Sir  Au- 
gustus Harris  and  he  are  going  into  oper- 
atic  partnership.  "We  are  excellent 
friends,  says  Mr.  Abbey;  and  they  wish  so 
to  remain. 


The  modern  Pilgrims  found  Concord 
seems  they  left  Discord. 


The  Marquis  of  Lome  is  about  to  appear 
as  a librettist.  It  is  an  easy  task  to  pre- 
dict the  critical  reviews  of  the  London 
newspapers.  * 


set  a ncvel  of  George  Meredith  to  operatic 

music. 

Lady  Somerset  does  not  approve  of  “Liv- 
ing  Pictures,"  and  this  leads  Mr.  Huneker 
to  remark,  "Lady  Somerset  evidently  be- 
lieves that  women  were  made  to  be  heard, 
not  seen.” 


Molly  Seawell  is  a singularly  modest  | 
woman.  It  is  true  that  her  name  is  not  f 
yet  blown  daily*  through  the  trump  of  Fame  l 
standing  on  a housetop,  but  it  may  yet 
strike  the  roof  of  the  world.  “I  am  very 
fond  of  dress,”  says  Molly,  "and  I have  j 
much  more  confidence  in  my  ability-  to  de-  I 
sign  a gown  or  plan  a dinner  than  in  my 
capacity  to  write  a book."  In  these  days 
when  the  flag  of  Literature  is  a petticoat, 
and  nearly  every  woman  has  inky  fingers, 
hurrahs  and  vivas  and  bravas  and  any 
other  boisterous,  multisonous,  stentoro- 
phonic  and  uproarious  tribute  of  apprecia- 
tion for  Molly  Elliott  Seawell. 


The  following  comparison  of  cigar  de- 
serves thoughtful  attention  of  grammari- 
ans, whether  they  follow  Goold  Brown  or 
Richard  Grant  White.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  practical  and  symbolical,  and  it  is 
remembered  easily  by  little  children.  And 
here  it  is,  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Oliver  Herford:  "Bite,  bitter,  but.” 

Miss  Bessie  Clayton  now  “obliges”  at  the 
Palace  Theatre,  London.  She  styles  herself 
“America’s  greatest  dancer,”  which  moves 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  remark,  "a  desig- 
nation which  after  all  is  fafrly  modest,  for 
she  certainly  can  dance,  and  most  so-called 
American  dancers  cannot." 


$ - C/y 

It  seems  as  though  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith 
Aid  not  apply  the  slipper  to  the  right  place. 

So,  the  stock  company  at  the  Museum  will 
soon  give  a "pretentious  performance"  of 

Prince  Pro  Tern,"  according  to  an  es- 
teemed contemporary. 

Pilar-Morin  is  a pillar  of  pantomime. 

And  is  it  possible  that  they  who  speak  of 
this  charming  woman  now  at  Keith’s  have 
forgotten  her  appearance  at  the  Museum 
last  November,  when  she  played  with  mar- 
velous vivacity  and  power  the  part  of 
Pierrot  in  “L’Enfant  Prodigue?” 

It  is  hard  for  the  Americans  to  distinguish 
between  the  modern  French  pantomime, 
with  Its  leaning  toward  the  fantastically 
tragic,  and  the  old  pantomime,  with  its 
sausages,  brickbats  and  hot  poker  Yet 
there  are  students  of  the  stage  who  proph-  j 
esy  that  the  opera,  if  not  the  supreme  play 
of  the  future,  will  be  a pantomimic  show. 

Monday,  when  the  victorious  Vigilant 
crossed  the  line,  “the  band  played  ‘God 
Save  the  Queen;’”  but  it  was  too  late  to 
save  the  Britannia.  Mr.  Iselin.  by  the  way, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Vlgllapt,  swore 
in  his  patriotic  excitement;  the  recording 
angel  was  undoubtedly  at  hand  with  a 
kindly  tear. 

The  glory  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  ' 
eclipsed  that  of  his  brother,  John  H.,  who 
will  read  a poem  at  the  commemoration  at 
Cummington,  and  yet  the  latter  is  an  amia-  | 


ble  poet  IBs  name  Is  not  found  In  Mr. 

"f  k,  HouseholJ  Book  of  Poetrv.”  that 
admirable  collection  made  beforo  the  com- 
P If  uP°n  him  to  guide  the  chur- 

tw  f he  SAUn‘  bUt  Grlswold's  “Poets  and 
I oetry  of  America,”  once  described  as  a 
mausoleum  of  mediocrity,  allows  that  the 

-.nd^i  ®,7a,nt  J8  "a  man  of  rented  taslo 
and  kindly  feelings”  and  of  "easy  and  cor- 
rect  versification. 


<7*  t?  * \,°n  trlaI  ln  Parls  for  Anarch- 
ism, claims  that  he  is  an  individualist 
Now  an  individualist  is.  after  all,  another 
name  for  an  egotist,  and  an  egotist,  accord- 
in/j  to  Charles  Keade,  is  a man  who  will 
burn  his  neighbor’s  house  to  cook  himself 
an  e%f>-  1®  n°t  such  a man  cater-cousin  to 
an  Anarch? 


Let  no  one  rashly  accuse  Mr.  Corbett  of 
low  mercantile  instincts,  because  the  emi- 
nent play-actor  will  not  be  seduced  by  the 
wiles  of  Mr.  Peter  Jackson.  “I  am  'after 
thp  dust,  and  I figure  on  making  a big  sum 
y ,The  late  William  Shakspeare 

wrote  Othello"  for  money,  and  he  played 
Adam  and  the  Ghost  for  money.  Mr.  Irving 
and  his  friend  Miss  Terry,  Coquelin,  Marie 
tempest  are  also  “after  the  dust,”  although 
they  may  not  express  publicly  their  pur- 
pose with  such  ingenuousness  and  native 
force. 


Halifax ? Pray’  are  “SJ'mkhama  sports”  at 


iCt- 
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Let  fishermen  of  high  and  low  degree,  of 
dull  wit  or  splendid  imagination,  chirp,  carol 
and  sing  roundelays,  for  this  is  the  birth- 
day of  Izaak  Walton. 


There  is  good  reading  for  this  fishy  holi- 
day. First  of  all  is  "The  Complete  Angler” 
by  the  patriarch  himself,  with  its  quaint  re- 
flections, and  praise  of  angling,  As  in  the 
song  by  Jo  Chalkhill. 

“Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray, 

Before  death 
Stops  our  breath. 

Other  joys 
Are  but  toys, 

And  to  be  lamented. 


It  is  hinted  that  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde’s  new 
book  on  Shakspeare’s  sonnets  is  merely  a 
revival  of  the  theory  of  Barnstoff,  s6 
vigorously  combatted  by  Friedrich  Borden- 
stedt.  At  the  best,  it  is  an  unsavory  sub- 
ject. 

The  society  reporter  has  failed  in  her 
duty  toward  Mrs.  Laytin  of  New  York,  now 
at  Saratoga.  The  world  is  told  that  Mrs 
Laytin  has  300  gowns,  130  pairs  of  shoes  95 
parasols,  104  hats,  and  200  fans,  “with  other 
necessities  and  luxuries,”  but  there  is  no 
bill  of  items  of  these  last-named  more  or 
less  intimate  articles  of  dress.  Now  does 
the  statement  that  she  is  "the  most  modest 
unassuming  woman  imaginable"  console  us 
for  the  unaccountable  reticence. 


Some  one  asks  what  effect,  if  any,  the 
proposed  asphalting  would  have  on  the  trees, 
of  Commonwealth  Avenue.  The  trees  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  have  not  suffered  from  as- 
phalt, but  they  are  nurtured  most  carefully 
by  the  city. 

The  many  cures  for  obesity,  the  belts  and 
puls  exhibited  in  shop  windows,  refute  the 
European  theory  that  all  Americans  are  i 
scraggy  and  rawboned.  There  is  no  and  to 
the  art  of  the  surgeon  and  the  specialist, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  dis- 

*y  a Slgn  in  a Boylston  Street  shop 
that  there  is  at  least  one  place  m town 
where  Ladies’  waists  are  reduced  to  $2  50." 
if  a “lady"  has  a $10  waist,  or  even  a Sinn 
waist,  here  is  her  opportunity.  To  reduce  a 
waist  below  $2  50  would  be  to  turn  that 
which  may  be  graceful  into  that  which  Is 
freakish,  fit  only  for  a dime  museum.  The 
sign  however,  is  not  explicit.  Are  the  i 
waists  reduced  “while  you  wait,”  as  hats  i 
are  blocked,  and  “pants”  are  creased?  | 

himautSrlv^etA°T  0f,the  1 3reSS  agent  fa»ad  1 
ho?  in  ? A ew  days  ago  the  cab'«  was 
^ th  burnin&  words  about  the  success 
of  Mrs.  Nordlca,  how  she  "presented  the 
character  (Elsa)  exactly  as  Wagner  con- 
ceived it,”  and  how  "her  singing  at  the 

n ar,oused  the  most  phlegmatic  to 
enthusiasm.  This  arousing  at  the  end  of 
a third  act  is  indeed  a task,  L any  one  tho 

fo?  nn  ? Bayreuth  will  grant  readily! 
for  the  half-hour  waits  inspire  a Gargan- 

I ”an  ,and  the  “Phlegm”  of  the  audi- 

ence  of  the  last  act  is  composed  largely  of 

how  th  e?/0l,0rWed  a sraphic  --7  ot 

how  the  widow  Cosima— “Cost  fan  tutte  ” 
as  the  Berliners  dubbed  her-gave  our 
talented  countrywoman  a costly  fan,  and 
fell  on  her  neck,  and  "extolled  her  in  ierms 
of  extreme  admiration.”  But  of  late  there 
has  been  a suspicious  silence,  and  yet  the 
cable  is  said  to  be  in  working  order 
From  accounts  in  German  newspapers  it 
appears  that  thus  far  Nordica  has  been  the 
one  creditable  feature  of  a festival  that 
otherwise  sinks  below  mediocrity.  But  why 
should  we  be  allowed  to  burst  in  ignorance 
concerning  the  fair  singer’s  impressions  o? 
German  cookery,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
of  hi??  aS  We”  as  the  Prec*se  character 
gosLip?’”eW  g°WnS’  °r  aDy  °ther  “muslcal 


**Then  there  is  the  merry  f>ieee,  -Dalton 
Redivivus.”  hv  Thomas  Hood,  the  eclogue 
In  which  Viator  ami  Piseator  fl’£vlre.'  ; 

Via.— "Good  morrow.  Master  Piseator.  Is 
there  any  sport  afloat?" 

Pi«  —"I  have  not  been  here  time  enough 
to  answer  for  it.  It  is  barely  two  hours 
a gone  since  I put  in.’ 

Vnfl  let  all  tastes  be  gratified.  They  that 
echo  Plutarch  and  hold  fishing  "a  • 

base,  illiberal  employment  having  neither 
wit  nor  perspicacity  in  it,  nor  worth  the 
labor."  may  read  with  pleasure  Leigh 
Hunt’s  essay  on  Angling.  in  which 
he  invents  “a  Genius  fishing  for  us. 
Fancy  him  baiting  a great  hook 
with  pickled  salmon,  and  Glitching  up  old 
Izaak  Walton  from  the  banks  of  the  River 
Lee.  with  the  hook  through  his  ear.  How 
he  would  go  up.  roaring  and  screaming, 
and  thinking  the  devil  had  got  him! 

Other  joys 
Are  but  toys." 

Then  there’s  Bvron  with  his  charge  of 


cruelty: 

"And  angling,  too.  that  solitary  vice. 
Whatever  Izaak  Walton  sings  or  says: 

The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a hook,  and  a small  trout  to 
pull  it.”  i 

Is  the  weather  appropriate  to  practical 
celebration? 

Fish  bite  the  least 
With  wind  in  the  East. 

•»  "The  extradition  of  Jabez  Balfour”  is  now 
a headline  familiar  to  readers  of  English 
journals.  It  sounds  like  the  title  of  a sen- 
sational nov»l,  and  Jabez  Balfour  is  a 
Wilkie  Collins  name. 

After  the  2 to  1 decision,  the  closed  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  there  was  an  in- 
stantaneous revelation  of  the  good-fellow- 
ship that  exists  in  police  circles.  Capt. 
Philemon  Warren  said,  "earnestly  and 
emphatically,"  that  he  was  delighted 
with  the  result.  Another  officer  gave 
a reporter  this  assurance:  “We’ve 

been  just  like  brothers  in  cleaning  out 
these  resorts,”  but  he  neglected  to  state 
whether  they  had  been  brothers  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  ladies  and  the  tigers. 


Cain,  the  sculptor,  is  dead.  He  is  now  in 
all  probability  safe  from  punsters. 

And  this  reminds  us.  What  a godsend 
Oates  is  to  the  paragraphers. 

Mr.  Underwood’s  death  recalls  the  start- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Would  there 
be  a market  in  the  United  States  to-day 
for  a magazine  of  precisely  that  character, 
and  no  one  surely  will  maintain  that  the 
Atlantic  of  to-day  has  the  uncommon 
strength  of  its  youth?  Or,  is  the  public 
debauched  by  the  monthly  picture  books 
with  text  explanatory  and  written  up  to 
or  down  to  the  illustrations?  But  what 
an  admirable  Wgazine  was  the  Atlantic 
of  early  years,  In  spite  of  its  streak  of 
proud  provincialism,  a streak  not  al- 
together uninteresting. 


Apropos  of  magazines,  the  second  num- 
ber of  the  Yellow  Book  is  out,  with  queer 
pictures  by  Mr.  Beardsley,  and  a still 
queerer  picture  of  Mr.  Beardsley  by,  ap- 
parently, his  deadliest  foe. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  the  second  President 
of  the  Papyrus  Club,  and  the  years  of  his 
rule  were  1873-’74-’75. 

A child  has  small-pox.  Prudence  and  the 
law’  demand  the  isolation  of  the  patient. 
"A  mob  of  8000”  resist  the  attempt  of  the 
health  officers,  and  the  police  are  power- 
less. And  was  all  this  in  Cossack  town  or 
Chinese  city?  Oh,  no.  The  name  of  the 
town  is  Milwaukee. 

Col.  S.  V.  R.  Cruger  is  named  as  the  next 
Mayor  of  New  York  by  enthusiastic  Repub- 
licans. Alas,  they  forget  that  Mrs.  Cruger 
has  written  society  novels. 


Leith,  the  town  where  Mr.  Underwood 
died,  all  too  soon,  is  known  chiefly  to  Amer- 
icans by  Maginn’s  lines: 

"There  was  a lady  lived  at  Leith, 

A lady  very  stylish,  man— 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  her  teeth 
She  fell  in  love  with  an  Irishman.” 


Utopia  at  last!  And  it  will  be  founded  by 
Mrs.  French-Sheldon,  the  alleged  author  of 
a book  of  travels.  "The  plan  of  govern- 
ment outlined  by  Mrs.  French-Sheldon 
looks  to  the  common  good  of  those  inter- 
ested, but  will  not  be  comfnunistic.  * * * 
There  will  be  "no  shiftless,  immoral,  use- 
less laborers.”  For  further  details,  hear 
Mrs.  French-Sheldon’s  lectures  the  coming 
season. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence,  a sin- 
gular old  document,  by  the  way,  but  still 
worth  reading  holds  as  a self-evident  truth 
that  all  men  r ? created  equal.  The  House 
Judiciary  Cot  ilttee  exceptB  the  Japanese. 

Kuno  Fischer,  professor  at  Heidelberg,  Is 
renowned  for  "beauty  of  speech;”  he 
"draws  more  students  than  any  other 
teacher,"  and  he  wears  no  beard.  This  Is  I 
evidently  not  a case  of  "beauty  draws  us 
with  a single  hair." 


If  on  St.  Lawrence’s  Day  the  weather  be 
fine,  says  the  Gejman  proverb,  fair  autumn 
and  good  wine  may  be  hoped  for. 

And  this  is  the  day  of  St.  Lawrence,  who 
centuries  ago  was  broiled  alive  in  pagan 
Rome,  on  a gridiron.  The  Spaniards  claim 
him  as  from  Ardgon.  and  say  that  his  her- 
oism was  partly  owing  "to  the  dignity  and 
fortitude  inherent  in  him  as  a Spanish  gen- 
tleman." And  when  he  had  been  pressed 
down  with  fire-forks  for  a long  time  he  said: 

"This  side  is  now  roasted  enough;  O,  ty- 
rant, do  you  think  roasted  meat  or  raw 

the  best?”  

Now  in  Germany,  even  in  late  days,  the 
gridiron  would  not  probably  have  been 
used  as  an  instrument  of  torture;  for  the 
fryingpan  is  preferred  to  it.  Some  say  theie 
is  no  such  cooking  implement  in  Germany, 
and  no  word  for  it  in  the  language.  Neither 
of  these  statements  is  strictly  true. 

And  yet  a dozen  years  ago  in  Germany 
it  was  exceedingly  rare  to  find  steak  or 
chops  cooked  properly.  There  was  a res- 
taurant in  Dresden  kept  by  a man  named 
Kneist.  :n  face  he  was  like  unto  the 
Chando's  Shakspeare.  A courtly  man,  a 
man  of  land  and  beeves;  and  on  occasions  of 
national  rejoicing  it  is  said  that  he  rivaled 
the  feat  of  the  Bassompierre,  who  emptied 
his  riding  boot  to  the  health  of  13  cantons. 

At  Kneist’s  theie  was  a,  gridiron.  At 
Knelst’s  there  were  chops  and  steaks  that 
knew  not  the  fryingpan.  It  was  an  Amer- 
ican that  introduced  the  gridiron.  Mr. 
Joseph  Mason,  for  many  years  Consul  at 
Dresden,  took  over  two.  One  was  at 
Kneist’s,  the  other  was  exhibited  for  a time 
in  a shop  window,  and  now,  no  doubt,  it 
is  the  pride  of  some  German  collector  of 
curiosities. 

It  was  also  at  Kneist’s  that  Americans 
could  obtain  raw  tomatoes,  the  love-apples 
feared  by  many  Germans  as  poison.  When 
a traveler  called  for  them,  the  process  of 
preparation  and  seasoning  was  watched  with 
keen  interest,  and  when  he  swallowed  them 
there  was  heavy  breathing  in  the  room;  of 
expectation  of  an  accident,  of  internal  com- 
motion, lingering  agony  or  sudden  death. 

We  have  eftsoons  felt  a joy  in  quoting 
from  the  precious  phrases  of  the  de- 
cadent employed  by  an  esteemed  con- 
temporary. Was  not  Pegasus  once  at 
the  plow?  Although  a decadent  of  unbri- 
dled verbal  licentiousness,  he'  casts  occa- 
sionally his  liquid  thought  in  an  old  and 
approved  mould.  Here  is  a delectable  in- 
stance. In  giving  the  common  incident  of 
birth  to  his  hero,  he  thus  turns  the  thought 
in  an  alliterative  channel:  "He  was  born 

* * * a few  years  ago,  and  since  1893 
has  been  passing  through  every  stratum  of 
stage  strategy.”  It  may  be  asked,  ‘ Pray, 
what  is  a stratum  of  strategy;  was  Hanni- 
bal, Turenne  or  Napoleon  acquainted  with 
it?”  But  such  questioning  is  merely  the 
carping  of  Philistinism. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  ballet  girls  in 
America  are  forming  "a  labor  organiza- 
tion.”   

The  first  labor  under  the  new  rules  was  to 
pay  the  initiation  fee  and  the  first  month’s 
dues.  Let  us  hope  that  the  next  step  will  be 
the  learning  how  to  dance. 

To  "West  End.”— The  West  Church  was 
organized  in  1735,  and  the  first  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  William  Hooper,  who  afterward 
turned  to  the  Church  of  England  and  be- 
came pastor  of  Trinity.  Jonathan  Mayhew, 
Simeon  Howard,  Charles  Lowell  and  C.  A. 
Bartol  -tfrere  the  successive  ministers.  It  is 
said  that  the  first  Sunday  School  estab- 
lished in  New  England  originated  in  the 
West  Church  in  1812. 

What  a gallant  professor  of  anthropology 
Mantegazza  is,  to  be  sure.  In  his  latest 
book  he  declares  "an  error  of  orthography, 
or  even  of  grammar,  in  a feminine  hand- 
writing, is  a wayward  little  foot  which 
peex>s  out  from  under  the  skirt  of  the  dress 
and  hints  to  us  the  glories  of  the  sex.” 

The  monthly  statement  that  tobacco  is  "a 
subtle  and  insidious  foe  of  the  voice”  ap- 
peared promptly  this  itfeek.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  a remark  of 
Charles  Sar.tley:  "I  have  never  known  a 
great  singer  who  did  not  smoke.  Mario,  for 
instance  smoked  a great  deal,  and  ap- 
parently it  did  him  no  harm.  He 
smoked  from  25  to  30  ordinary  sized 
cigars  a day,  and  in  Italy,  where  real 
Havana  cigars  are  rarely  obtainable,  ^ he 
used  to  smoke  a hundred  Cavours  a day.” 

There  were  brave  men  before  Agamem- 
non, and  Sandow  should  remember  the 
fate  of  Thomas  Topham,  who  died  Aug.  10, 
1749.  Topham,  in  public,  was  in  the  habit  of  j 
breaking  a rope  that  could  sustain  twenty 
hundredweight;  lifting  an  oaken  table  six 
feet  in  length  with  his  teeth,  though  half  a 
hundredweight  was  hung  to  its  opposite  ex- 
tremity; lifting  two  hundredweights  on  his 
little  finger  "and  moving  them  gently  over 
his  head;”  “rolling  up  a pewter  dish  seven 
pounds  in  weight  as  a man  would  roll  up  a 
sheet  of  paper;”  "smashing  a cocoanut  by 
striking  it  against  his  ear.”  Now,  Topham 
knew  Delilah,  as  did  his  rival  Samson,  and 
his  end  was  "miserable  and  untimely.” 

In  the  description  of  a new  theatre  we 
read  that  each  seat  will  have  fresh  air, 
"the  supply  being  through  a hollow  chair 
teg.”  The  audience  will  then  the  more  east-  j 
ly  rise  to  the  dramatic  situation  and  dilate 
with  the  proper  emotion. 


Let  dragons  and  owls  honor  riflmfner 
Street,  and  let  satyrs  dance  in  Commor- 
wealth  Avenue  whether  its  roadway  be  as- 
phalted or  macadamized.  The  boasted 
culture  of  Boston  is  a delusion  and  a snare. 
There  is  a Public  Library;  there  is  an  Art 
Museum;  there  is  a Symphony  Orchestra; 
and  occasionally  there  is  a corking  prize 
fight.  But  what  availeth  this?  We  have 
no  Museum  of  Religions  in  Boston,  where 
"idols,  relics,  prayer-wheels,  shrine  furnish- 
ings, sacred  books,  thurifers”— why  not 
thuribula’— "and  ritual  appurtenances  of 
all  sorts,”  secured  "for  a home  institution 
at  almost  no  expense”  may  be  seen  freely, 
without  even  a charge  for  the  care  of  i 
shawl  or  umbrella. 

Paris  has  such  a museum.  Chicago  will 
have  one.  “Who  will  give  to  Boston  an  es- 
tablishment in  which  any  fact  respecting 
any  religion  can  be  quickly  and  authenti- 
cally ascertained?”  asks  President  Warren. 

There  is  more  urgent  need,  however,  of 
another  museum,  one  that  would  show  the 
stranger  the  stages  in  the  development  of 
Boston  Culture;  and  its  name  is  the  Muse- 
um of  Fads.  

Start  not.  ‘ Fad”  is  not  confined  to  the 
vocabulary  of  slang.  It  is  a provincial 
word,  as  “fad,”  a trifling  whim,  or  "fad,” 
one  who  is  particular,  or  fussy  about  tri- 
fles, or  "fad,”  a hobby,  a favorite  pursuit. 
All  respectable  words,  found  in  far  better 
company  than  your  modern  and  hideous 
phrases  "smart  set,”  and  “swagger  set,” 
Miss  Eustachia.  

Such  a museum  would  serve  many  pur- 
poses, if  it  were  arranged  carefully,  and 
the  specimens  described  thoroughly  in  the 
catalogue.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Tolstoi 
Fad,  one  of  the  choicest  in  the  collection. 
THere  would  be  the  works  in  Russian,  the 
letters  written  by  American  translators 
accusing  each  other  of  ignorance  of  Rus- 
sian, and  a pair  of  boots  made  by  the  au- 
thor’s own  hands.  And  in  this  room  there 
should  be  a fiddler  and  a pianist,  ready  to 
play  the  Kreutzer  sonata  for  a moderate 
fee. 

The  Browning  room  could  be  made  most 
interesting,  a delightful  place  for  loung- 
ing in  rainy  weather.  Hours  could  be 
spent  profitably  in  comparing  the  explana- 
tions given  of  the  inner  meaning  of  pas- 
sages from  “Sordello”  and  other  cryptic 
poems.  An  interesting  essay  entitled  “Why 
Browning  Did  Not  Wish  to  Be  Understood” 
might  be  read  daily  at  noon,  and  read 
slowly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  visi- 
tor. The  walls  should  be  ornamented  with 
portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Browning 
Club.  The  faces  of  the  two  disciples  who 
so  forgot  themselves  as  to  snicker  right  out 
at  the  late  memorial  service  should  be 
turned  toward  the  wall;  or  removed  alto- 
gether, as  in  the  case  of  imprudent  Doges 
in  Venice. 

There  should  be  an  Ibsen  room,  a 
Brahms  room,  a Wagner  room,  and  a 
whole  Concord  floor. 


The  Meredith  room  might  be  enriched  by 
the  affidavit  of  a talented  young  gentleman 
who  swears  to  his  readiness  at  any  moment 
to  undergo  a searching  examination  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  opening  chapter 
of  “Diana.” 

The  reckless  bravery  of  Japanese  soldiers 
is  now  accounted  for.  It  appears  that 
Japan,  unlike  the  United  States,  has  a na- 
tional air.  "It  is  indescribable,"  says  a con- 
temporary; “it  is  terrible.  And  then  the 
Japanese  soldiers  do  not  fear  death.”  This 
national  air  must  be  a species  of  topical 

song.  

By  the  calendar  the  reign  of  the  dog-star 
is  over  on  this  day. 


It  seems  that  there  are  some  complaints 
concerning  disorder  at  the  Seidl  concerts, 
and  these  regulations  are  among  others 
suggested.  “Smoking  not  aloud;  smoke 
to  yourself.  If  you  must  dance  when  the 
music  Is  playing,  please  go  out  and  do  it  on 
the  bald-headed  lawn.  Anti-Wagnerites 
must  not  spit  on  the  floor.  This  last  rule 
will  be  strictly  enforced.” 

Certain  Brooklyn  waiters  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  dishes  in  their  arms, 
struck  because  the  landlord  ordered  them 
to  use  trays.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
strike  is  not  apparent.  There  is  still  an  op- 
portunity for  inserting  the  thumb  firmly  in 
soup  or  vegetables. 

President  Reinhart  does  not  seem  to  want 
that  Little  long.  

Here  is  another  study  in  the  vocabulary 
of  a village.  A correspondent  writes:  “One 
rainy  day  the  butcher  appeared  in  a tight- 
fitting  rubber  suit,  which  made  him  loojc  a 
good  deal  like  the  worsted  Josephs  of  our 
youthful  days,  and  remarked  that  he  knew 
"twas  a terrible  gorming  suit,’  but  It  kept 
him  dry.”  Tills  word  “gorming”  may  come 
from  the  provincial  word  “gorm,”  to  smear, 
to  dirty.  Or  is  it  akin  to  "gaumy,”  sticky, 
as  with  smeared  sugar?  And  then,  there’s 
the  verb  “gaum,”  to  handle  articles  in  a 
manner  calcula*  ’ damage  them,  as 
well  as  the  verD  „aum,”  to  know.  Mr. 
Peggotty’s  oath  “gormed”  is  of  easier  ex-. 

planation.  

Our  correspondent  also  notes  the  use  of 
“groutchy,”  as  in  a groutchy  mood. 
"Spleeny”  is  used  to  describe  ah  obstinate 
or  irascible  man.  or  a lazy  horse.  "Grout- 
chy" is  undoubtedly  a form  of  “grouty;” 
and  “spleeny”  Is  easy  enough,  although 
Anne,  Countess  of  Winchelsea,  "a  lady  of 
excellent  genius,  especially  in  poetry,”  does 


f mention  in  her  po^  on 
°nym  for  lazy ' « ; f P»“ £ “Ib„te  t0  the 
paradox3'  thaV  spleen  was  the  cause 

hllstTnthe  light  and  vulgar  crowd 
uIK“^^thy  influence  too 
confess."  _ 

A BREAC  H OF  CONTRACT. 

There  is  laughter  in  a Western  town  be- 
cause a man  sues  for  divorce  on  the  ground 
that  his  wife  bleached  her  hair  against  his 
will.  Women  may  say:  “Have  we  not  a 
right  to  do  as  we  please  with  our  own?" 
and  there  is.  it  is  true,  a long  line  of  prece- 
dents establishing  apparently  this  right. 
From  the  dawn  of  the  world,  woman  has 
exercised  the  privilege  of  improving,  as  she 
thinks,  on  nature.  And  to  confine  ourselves 
to  hair,  it  may  be  remarked  that  brunettes 
have  sighed  for  golden  tresses  and  that 
there  are  few  Instances  of  blondes  experi- 
menting for  raven  locks.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample,in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  many,  to  make 
the  hair  seem  to  be  of  a golden  hue,  per- 
fumed it  with  sulphur,  steeped  it  in  aqua 
fortis  and  exposed  it  to  the  sun  in  vhe  hot-  j 
test  time  of  the  day.  An  attempt  not  with-  j 
out  peril.  Witness  the  fate  of  the  currier’s  j 
daughter,  mentioned  by  Amatus  Lusitanus;  i 
for  the  young  maid,  only  13  years  old,  would 
Oius  wash  her  hair  in  July  and  let  it  dry 
in  the  sun,  "to  make  it  yellow,  but  by  that 
means,  tarrying  too  long  in  the  heat,  she 
inflamed  her  head  and  made  herself  mad.” 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  hir- 
sute transformation  is  of  advantage;  it  may 
strengthen  the  husband's  wavering  affec- 
tion: it  may  bind  him  fast  by  the  chain  of 
novelty.  There  may  be  fellows  to  the  hus- 
band spoken  of  by  Max  Beerbohm,  "who, 
suddenly  realizing  that  his  wife  was  paint- 
ed, bade  her  sternly,  ‘Go  up  and  take  it  all 
off,’  and  on  her  reappearance  bade  her  with 
increasing  sternness,  ‘Go  up  and  put  it  all 
on  again.'  ” But  the  husband  in  this  West- 
ern town  has  certainly  a claim  in  equity 
when  he  sues  for  a divorce.  And  for  this 
reason:  There  is  a violation  of  contract. 

When  a prudent  man  contemplates  matri 
jJ  mony— carpers  mav  here  object  to  the 
' adjective  chosen— let  us  say  then,  when  the 
comparatively  prudent  man  bethinks  him 
of  a wife,  he  believes  that  he  chooses  his 
Ideal.  He  wishes  the  combination  of  mind 
and  body  that  appeals  most  strongly  to 
him.  He  studies  the  girl's  mother,  that 
he  may  anticipate  the  probable  middle-age 
of  his  wife.  He  contrives  to  find  out 
whether  she  is  sound  and  kind.  As  the 
scheme  in  Sir  Thomas  More’s  “Utopia” 
is  hardly  practicable  In  these  days,  he  must 
rely  in  great  measure  on  personal  observa- 
tion. He  may  prefer  a blue-eyed  blonde  of 
lymphatic  temperament,  or  he  may  yearn 
for  a red-cheeked,  sanguine  brunette. 
Whatever  may  be  his  taste,  whether  his 
idol  be  long  or  short,  fat  or  thin,  aggres- 
sively educated  or  an  amiable  goose,  he 
thinks  that  by  marrying  he  will  achieve  his 
ideal.  The  years  may  bring  disappoint- 
ment, or  happiness  beyond  measure;  but 
when  he  stands  at  the  altar  with  a black- 
haired bride  he  marries  a black-haired 
woman,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
woman  at  such  a moment  woul0  insist  on 
the  privilege  of  transforming  a physical 
charm  that  has  allured  him  and  been 
praised  by  him. 

The  years  of  marriage  have  accustomed 


him  to  the  brunette  of  his  bosom.  He 
leaves  the  house  one  morning  and  toils  dur- 
ing the  day  for  the  comfort  and  support  of 
the  brunette;  he  returns  and  finds  a blonde, 
or,  as  the  operation  of  transformation  may 
take  a longer  time,  he  finds  something  un- 
known, something  indeterminate,  some- 
thing that  would  strike  terror  to  the 
stoutest  soul.  He  has  lost  his  wife.  He  is 
living  with  another  woman.  That  which 
was  familiar  now  seems  strange.  He  did 
not  contract  to  love  and  cherish  a blonde, 
Tltianesque  or  strawberry.  He  does  not 
care  for  blondes.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
he  has  another  wife,  a wife  not  chosen  by 
him.  Now  add  to  the  enormity  of  such  a 
case  the  persistence  of  a woman  who  asked 
consent  and  was  refused.  Has  not  the  hus- 
band rights  in  the  matter?  Must  he  be 
obliged  to  drag  out  existence  with  a woman 
that  first  blazed  balefully  above  his  hori- 
zon the  day  she  bleached  her  hair? 


In  a plea  for  unrestricted  Immigration. 
Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  asks  where  "our 
humor"  would  be  without  "the  Infusion  of 
raw,  primitive,  Latin  and  Slav  elements?" 
Bless  your  soul,  the  Latins  and  Slavs  have 
wondered  for  a long  time  at  the  "individu- 
ality" of  American  humor  that  knows  no 
such  foreign  elements.  Mr.  McCrackan  is 
evidently  a Scotchman. 


The  authors  of  "Sweet  Marie”  divide,  it  is 
said,  $2000  per  month.  They  should  share 
with  the  composers  of  the  tunes  which  now 
ingeniously  make  the  said  popular  and  sac- 
!•  chorine  compound. 

Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  genu- 
ine Anarchist.  Angeli.  on  trial  in  Paris 
for  anarchism,  is  an  art  student.  His  bills 
have  been  paid  by  a Swedish  Prince. 


There  is  a strong  probability  that  Mrs. 
French-Sheldon’s  "non-sectarian,  non-polit- 
ical, non-communistical  and  non-anar- 
chial”  colony  will  be  non-existent. 


Financial  stagnation  in  the  Back  Bay! 
And  some,  though  reputed  rich,  are  unable 
to  pay  the  grocer  and  the  dressmaker. 


The  report  that  “The  Mosquito  coast  is  in 
a state  of  anarchy”  should  not  excite  sur- 
I prise. 

It  is  the  layman  that  is  always  explaining 
to  the  musician  what  music  means. 


If  you  don’t  like  coal,  help  yourself  to  the 
sugar. 


IN  AN  INN. 


The  Random  Reflections  of 
One  Sitting  at  Table, 


Concerning  Hunting  After  the 
Perfect,  PoHshed  Phrase. 


A Eesurrection  of  Anxiety  in  Avoid- 
ing the  Commonplace. 

Some  sniff  at  the  memoryof  Walter  Pater, 
and  say  his  work  will  have  no  abiding 
plae-  because  he  was  simply  a pursuer  of 
a purase,  or  a cutter  of  verbal  cameos,  or  a 
polisher,  who,  careless  of  the  quality  of  the 
substance,  would  have  sweated  his  life 
away  for  a polish,  new,  and  blinding  to  the 
eyes  of  man.  “Ideas  are  what  we  want, 
sir,  ideas:— Rough  diamonds,  gold  that  must 
be  quarried,  nuts  defiant  of  the  cracker, 
muscles  that  bulge  and  strain  in  the  effort 
of  expression.” 

But  is  it  nothing  to  have  written  this  de- 
scription of  Leonardo's  “Gioconda?” 

"She  is  older  than  the  rocks  among  which 
she  sits;  like  the  vapipire,  she  has  been 
dead  many  times,  and  learned  the  secrets  of 
| the  grave;  and  has  been  a diver  in  deep 
| seas,  and  keeps  their  fallen  day  about  her; 
and  trafficked  for  strange  webs  with  East- 
ern merchants;  and,  as  Leda,  was  the 
mother  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and,  as  Saint 
Anne,  the  mother  of  Mary;  and  all  this  has 
been  to  her  but  as  the  sound  of  lyres  and 
flutes,  and  lives  only  in  the  delicacy  with 
which  it  has  moulded  the  changing  linea- 
ments, and  tinged  the  eyelids  and  the 
hands.” 

When  you  read  such  prose,  you  under- 
stand the  words  of  George  Moore  concern- 
ing Pater’s  “Marius  the  Epicurean”:  "This 
book  was  the  first  in  English  prose  I had 
come  across  that  procured  for  me  any 
genuine  pleasure  in  the  language  itself,  in 
the  combination  of  words  for  silver  or  gold 
chime,  and  unconventional  cadence,  and 
for  all  those  lurking  half-meanings,  and 
that  evanescent  suggestion,  like  the  odor  of 
dead  roses,  that  words  retain  to  the  last  of 
other  times  and  elder  usage." 

But  might  not  Mr.  Moore  have  used  in 
this  eulogy  the  forms  “silvern"  and  “gol- 
den” to  advantage,  and  might  he  not  have 
ended  his  sentence  with  "other  times?" 

*%■ 

Now  let  us  forget  the  phrase  of  Baude- 
laire that  a vocabulary  is  a palette;  let  us 
put  from  the  writing  desk  jewels  of 
fantastic  speech,  for  the  inlaying  of  pages, 
let  us  cease  to  hanker  after  light  and 
color.  Here  is  a mighty  line  from  the 
Greek. 

"The  moon  has  set  and  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  nights  are  at  midst,  and  the  hour  is 
come,  and  I sleep  alone." 

Here  is  no  exotic  vocabulary.  Here  is 
no  suspicion  of  the  African  school,  "for 
which  elaboration  was  the  first  and  last 
law  of  taste.”  Here  are  no  “insperata 
atque  inopinata  verba,"  demanded  by 
Pronto,  the  rhetorician,  “who  condemned 
Cicero  in  that  he  was  not  scrupulous  in 
his  search  for  effect.” 

This  Greek  sentence  cuts  as  a two-edged 
sword.  Mr.  Walter  Pater,  with  all  his  sur-W 
passing  skill,  never  put  into  words  such  an/ 
overpowering  expression  of  o’ermastering' 
love-longing.  j 


There  are  such  examples  of  baki,  colorless 
sublimity  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  in  Walt  Whitman.  And 
in  these  same  masterpieces  of  literature 
are  examples  galore  of  phases  peculiar  to 
the  decadence,  to  the  "Entartung,”  as  "Max 
Nordau"  has  It. 

Here  is  an  Instance  from  "The  Book  of 
Judges.”  In  Its  simplicity,  and  In  Its  artful 
repetition,  it  is  both  Greek  and  Byzantine. 
"At  her  feet  he  bowed, -he  fell,  he  lay  down: 
at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell:  where  he 
bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead." 

When  George  Moore  writes  of  the  de- 
cadents he  writes  as  a decadent.  Listen  to 
him  as  he  whispers  to  you  about  Paul  Ver- 
laine: "The  royal  magnificences  of  the  sun- 
set have  passed,  the  solemn  beatitude  of 
the  night  is  at  hand,  but  not  yet  here;  the 
ways  are  veiled  with  shadow,  and  lit  with 
dresses,  white,  that  the  hour  has  touched 
with  blue,  yellow,  green,  mauve,  and  unde- 
cided purple;  the  voices?  Strange  contral- 
tos; the  forms?  not  those  of  men  or  women, 
but  mystic,  hybrid  creatures,  with  hands 
nervous  and  pale,  and  eyes  charged  with 
eager  and  fitful  light." 

When  Mr.  Moore  writes  a novel,  as  "Es- 
ther Waters,"  he  denies  himself  these 
splashes  of  color,  these  perplexing,  uelight- 
lng,  nerve-soothing  or  nerve-exciting  tints 
and  tones.  He  uses  a dull  gray.  He  has 
no  time  to  hint.  He  has  no  time  to  sug- 
gest. Adjectives,  unless  in  a rare  descrip- 
tion, are  in  the  way.  They  delay.  Conjunc- 
I tions  seem  superfluous. 

| And  in  which  school  is  Mr.  Moore  the 
i greater  artist? 

*** 

Now,  it  is  not  easy,  particularly  in  these 
nervous  days,  to  be  Greek.  Emerson  him- 
self is  as  much  decadent  as  Greek.  Is  it 
easier  to  play  atJPaterism? 

| It  ™ay  not  be  easier,  but  surely  it  is  more 
fashionable.  The  publisher  no  longer 
frowns  on  that  which  may  startle,  he 
courts  it.  The  public  no  longer  shies  at, 
j first  sight. 

Twenty  years  ago,  perhaps  ten  years  ago, 
"The  Yellow  Book”  would  have  been  an 
impossibility:  To-day,  even  Mr.  Philip  G. 
Hamerton  pats  Its  covers  and  tries  publicly 
to  like  it. 

Mr.  Hubert  Crackenthorpe  may  still  talk 
I in  an  amusing  manner  of  “the  guardian  of 
our  mediocrity;  the  very  foil  of  our  intel- 
: ligence.”  He  may  write  bitterly  as,  "Let 
us  remember  that  he  has  never  professed 
to  understand  Art,  and  the  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  that  every  artist  in  the  land 
should  consequently  owe  to  him;  let  us  re- 
member that  he  is  above  us,  for  he  belongs 
to  the  great  middle  class;  let  us  re- 
member that  he  commands  votes,  that  he 
is  a candidate  for  the  County  Council;  let 
us  remember  that  he  is  delightful,  because 
he  is  intelligible.  * * * A plain  moral 
lesson  Is  all  that  he  asks,  and  his  voice  Is 
as  of  one  crying  In  the  ever  fertile  wilder- 
ness of  Smith  and  Mudie.”  But  Mr.,  Crack- 
enthorpe not  only  finds  abundant  copy  In 
this  Philistine,  be  he  creature  of  flesh  and 
blood,  or  man  of  straw;  he  sells  his  copy  to 
a publisher  who  dresses  it  handsomely,  and, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  at  least  hoped,  pays 
the  author  generously  for  the  entertaining 
expression  of  his  indignation. 

* * 

At  present  the  literary  road  seems  to  the 
traveler  as  a fork  of  two  tines.  There  is 
realism,  there  is  decadence.  And  many  are 
the  paths  that  run  from  one  road  to  the 
other.  And  no  one  knows  if  the  main  lines 
a^-e  mathematically  parallel. 

As  in  literature,  so  In  music  and  in  paint- 
ing. The  mightiest  struggle  seems  that  of 
expression.  The  choice  of  the  word  is  the 
supreme  thing. 

"The  Chap-Book"  publishes  a poem  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Taylor,  in  which  the  rain  is  first 
a “long  vast  whisper;”  and  then  it  is 
"dark”  and  “a  stealthy  foot  on  the  stair.” 
Would  “the  Chap-Book"  publish  a poem 
written  after  the  manner  of  our  old  and  es- 
teemed friend,  Mr.  Alexander  Pope?  And  : 
would  you  read  it  though  you  were  threat- 
ened with  the  punishment  of  wild  horses? 

* * 

Not  that  this  search  of  the  phrase issome- 
thing  characteristic  of  this  dying  century 
and  peculiar  to  it.  Years  ago  Apuleius 
showed  the  way.  As  Mr.  Whioley  s,”  s 
most  felicitously,  "He  eared  not  where  he 
picked  up  his  neologisms,  so  they  were  daz- 
zling and  bizarre.  Greece,  his  own  Carth- 
age, the  gutters  of  Rome  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  his  diction,  for  he  knew  naught  of 
that  pedantry  which  would  cramp  expres- 
sion for  authority's  sake.  * * * He  would 
twist  the  vulgar  words  of  every  day  into 

quaint,  unheard-of  meanings,  nor  did  h( 
ever  deny  shelter  to  those  loafers  and  foot- 
pads  of  speech  which  inspire  the  gramma- 
rian with  horror.  * * » One  quality  only 
was  distasteful  to  him:  the  commonplace." 

* I 

* * 

Apuleius  to-day  is  named  Legion. 

Against  all  this  glitter  and  dazzle,  agalns 
all  these  word-mosaics,  against  all  this 
polishing  of  the  phrase,  let  us  again  put 
this  simple  Grecian  sentence: 

"The  moon  has  set  and  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  nights  are  at  midst,  and  the  hour  Is 
come,  and  I sleep  alone." 

Philip  Halk. 
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A NEW  SOCIETY. 

Before  the  success  of  Puck  and  Its  fol- 
lowers. there  was  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  failure  of  comic  journals,  and  the  con- 
ventional answer  was  this:  Almost  every 
newspaper  in  this  country  had  a column  of 
jokes,  original  and  selected,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  popular  demand  for  a dis- 
tinctively comic  paper.  The  answer  was 
perhaps  superficial,  it  was  certainly  plausi- 
ble. Almost  every  newspaper  boasted  itself 
of  a funny  man.  This  real  or  alleged  humor- 
ist was  generally  of  a melancholy  disposi- 
tion with  a capacity  for  work.  He  pre- 
pared his  column  or  half-column  of  copy,  as 
one  who  sets  out  with  clenched  teeth^  to j 
saw  a cord  of  wood.  He  apparently  took  j 
no  more  lively  interest  in  his  task  than  | 
does  the  much  enduring  horse  in  a brick 
yard.  Yet  there  was  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  jests  were  of  a high  grade 
of  excellence.  They  enlivened  the  news- 
paper. They  lightened  the  task  of  reading 
it  faithfully  from  beginning  to  end.  They 
won  for  the  makers  in  some  cases  a national 
reputation. 

These  jests  were  usually  constructed  on 
the  trifling  misfortunes  of  mankind.  They 
were  of  a rollicking  nature,  they  went  off 
with  a snap  and  a bang,  or  they  breathed 
the  sad  irony  that  characterized  Sir  Thomas 
-More,  even  on  the  scaffold.  Familiar  sub- 
jects were  the  adjusting  of  stovepipes,  the 
visit  of  the  mother-in-law,  the  slippery 
quality  of  ice,  the  effect  of  beer  when  con- 
sumed in  undue  quantity,  Uncle  Ezekiel 
in  New  York,  the  dandy  in  the  country, 
the  effect  of  tacks  applied  externally  to 
the  human  system,  etc.,  etc.  And  after 
a while  there  began  to  be  a sameness,  a 
staleness,  a tediousness.  The  thoughtful 
reader  could  prophesy  the  night  before  the 
character  of  half  the  jests  that  would 
appear  the  next  morning.  Not  that  he 
could  fill  in  the  detail,  but  he  could  give  a 
rough  sketch,  a model  working  sufficiently 
to  convey  the  main  idea. 

These  humorous  columns  still  exist.  News- 
papers still  have  their  funny  men.  The  task 
has  naturally  increased  in  difficulty  with 
the  flight  of  years.  The  Circular  of  the 
Society  of  Co-operative  Humorists  will 
therefore  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
now  suffer  from  writing  the  jests  or  from 
reading  them. 

The  idea  seems  practical,  and  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  put  in  active  op- 
eration. The  society  is  to  be  made  up  of 
one  humorist  from  each  city  of  real  impor- 
tance. At  a stated  hour  each  humorist  must 
telegraph  daily  the  quips,  jests,  epigrams, 
that  have  occurred  to  him  during  the  pre- 
ceding 24  hours.  So  there  will  be  a 
rich  material  for  copy  in  each  city. 

The  objections,  however,  are  serious. 
First  of  all,  how  is  one  humorist  in  each 
city  to  be  chosen?  There  will  be  strife  and 
bitter  feelings  at  the  start.  The  question 
of  expense  is  not  as  serious,  for  the  news- 
papers could  obtain  reduced  rates,  and  a 
Cijihor  might  be  used  to  advantage:  Thus 
X rfiisht  stand  for  mother-in-law,  Y for 
goat,  i for  umpire,  etc.  But  here  comes  the 
« chief  object1011*  one  that  seems  insuperable. 


Each  humorist  would  read,  as  ever,  the 
| newspapers  for  hints  and  suggestions.  Sup- 
pose there  are  50  humorists  in  the  society. 
Forty-five  would  in  all  probability  use  the 
same  items  of  news  as  the  woof  of  the  fab- 
ric of  fancy.  To  be  sure  a local 
( event  might  suggest  a local  humorous 
paragraph;  but  this  paragraph,  keenly 
relished  in  Chicago,  might  be  caviare  in 
Boston.  The  result  would  be  many  dupli- 
cates, and  drudgery  in  comparing,  select- 
ing and  rejecting.  Certain  subjects  might 
be  barred,  as  self-evident  puns  on  the  names 
of  public  men;  even  then  there  would  be 
unavoidable  repetition. 

Yet  there  is  something  not  wholly  unpleas- 
lng  in  the  Idea  Itself,  and  the  scheme  may 
yet  be  perfected.  The  humorist  of  each 
city  might  be  chosen  by  competitive  exam- 
ination. The  competitors  should  be  put  In 
separate  stalls  as  in  a voting  booth.  They 
should  be  provided  with  a full  set  of  the 
morning  newspapers  from  which  each  jest 
must  be  deriver}.  At  the  end  of  two  hours, 
they  should  be  released  and  their  work  ex- 
amined by  a c/hnnrtlttee  chosen  from  disin- 
terested citizens  by  the  Mayor  of  the  town. 


ber  of  the  Academy  the  “Prose  Fancies”  of 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks about  literature,  Le  Gallienne,  Grant 
Allen,  and  all  things  knowable,  besides 
other  things,  he  took  occasion  to  say  that 
this  is  the  golden  age  of  literary  youth. 
And  Mr.  Allen  is  undoubtedly  correct  in 
statement.  Now,  what  is  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  this  phrase  “golden  age?” 

There  was  an  age  when  publisher  and 
critic  were  united  in  the  discouragement  of 
youthful  literary  ambition.  The  poet’s 
name  was  Keats,  or  it  was  Byron.  If  a 
publisher  was  persuaded  to  look  at  the 
first  volume,  the  critic  avenged  the  over- 
sight. There  was  a shrinking  from  novelty. 
There  was  fear  of  the  unconventional  in 
idea  or  expression.  The  wig  judged  flowing 
locks  that  swept  the  feverish  brow  of 
genius.  The  poet,  or  the  essayist,  was  as 
one  born  out  of  due  time.  Poe  soared  above 
a morass  of  native  mediocrity.  Stung  by 
the  insects,  now  preserved  only  in  the  glass 
cases  of  contemporaneous  collectors,  he 
turned  into  a savage  reviewer,  a Mr. 
Bludyer  of  brandy  fame.  Suppose  that 
Poe  had  waited  for  this  age.  He  would 
be  the  glory  of  “The  Yellow  Book."  Mr. 
Beardsley  would  caricature  him  and  admir- 
ers would  palpitate  with  wonder.  Mr. 
Carmen  and  Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Roberts 
would  now  be  writing  reviews  couched 
in  passionate  phraseology.  His  prose 
and  verse  would  appear  in  sumptuous 
and  limited  editions.  There  would  be  a din 
and  a bobbery  that  would  strike  the  stars, 
and  roasted  quail  and  doubloons  would  fall 
into  his  lap.  Death  would  finally  take  him, 
but  would  find  him  sleek,  smug,  the  owner 
of  a summer  cottage  and  preferred  and 
profitable  railway  stock.  The  only  fly  in 
Poe’s  ointment  would  be  the  undoubted  re- 
fusal of  Mr.  Gilder  to  recognize  him  in  the 
Century,  and  this  after  all  would  be  bitter 
sweet  compliment. 

For  nearly  every  day  a new  and  great 
light  appears  above  the  horizon.  If  we  be- 
lieve the  feeders  and  the  worshipers  of 
these  lights,  here  are  no  shooting  stars,  no 
meteors,  no  comets  of  a season  with  stead- 
ily shrinking  tails;  these  lights  are  fixed  as 
in  eternal  lighthouses.  The  old  lights  are 
dim;  they  are  neglected;  they  are  extinct,  i 
What  are  the  Elizabethans  to  Mr.  Maeter-j 
linck  with  his  patent  shudder  and  proces- 
sions of  canals,  hospitals,  and  blind  beg- 
gars? "What  are  Keats,”  asked  a Univer- 
sity man  some  years  ago;  and,  indeed,  what 
is  Keats  to  young  Mr.  Thompson  and  the 
inspired  bards  of  Canada?  Fantastic,  ab- 
surd expression  is  more  to  be  preferred  than 
the  gorgeous  setting  of  a great  idea.  Limp- 
ing rhythm  is  of  itself  an  unmistakable 
symptom  of  genius.  The  devout  poet  is 
mad.  And  the  publisher  throws  open  his 
shutters  and  his  coffers  to  the  youthful  mob 
of  literary  law-breakers. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  talent  of 
many  of  these  young  monopolizers  of  lit- 
erary attention.  Welcome,  thrice  wel- 
come, is  every  poetic  thought  or  haunting 
suggestion,  conventionally  or  grotesquely 
expressed  by  beardless’  youth  or  white- 
haired  age.  But  youth  and  audacity  do  not 
of  themselves  form  genius;  and  just  now  a 
young  author  who  has  not  publishers  at 
his  heels  is  conspicuous,  and  if  he  works 
for  the  verdict  of  Time  he  is  as  one  want- 
ing understanding. 

One  would  think  that  literature  did  not 
exist  before  the  dying  end  of  the  century,  j 
and  if  a cool  observer  remarks  the  litera- 
ture is  that  of  decadence,  he  is  dubbed  a 
Philistine.  That  youth  should  receive 
proper  recognition  is  to  be  desired  when 
youth  deserves  it  and  bears  itself  modest- 
ly. But  should  the  elders  be  driven  to  the 
wall?  Has  the  first  fresh  and  genuine  lit- 
erary word  been  spoken  in  a century  by 
young  gentlemen  named  Thompson,  Le  Gal- 
lienne, and  their  whooping  admirers?  And 
must  publishers  be  without  hope  when  the 
earth  covers  them? 


September  dries  up  wells  or  breaks  down 
bridges.  So  say  the  Portuguese.  And  with 
our  kaleidoscopic  climate  this  saw  is  of 
local  application. 

put  in  India  ’tis  September's  sun  which 
causes  the  black  list  upon  the  antelope’s 

i Back.  

The  superstitious  Californian  believes 
that  a wet  September  brings  drouth  for 
yext  summer,  famine  and  no  crops. 

| This  Is  St.  Giles  Day,  and,  according  to 
fhe  Spaniards,  u’  i Saint  finishes  the  wal- 
nuts; St.  Giles,  t ie  patron  of  beggars  and 
cripples,  the  antipodean  Saint  in  London 


' pne  of  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  modern  etiquette  is  the  heedlessness  of 
introduction.  Let  us  take  a familiar  ex- 
ample. X is  in  a street  car.  An  acquaint- 
ance, Y,  enters  with  his  friend  Z,  who  is  a 
stranger  to  X.  Y talks  with  X and  then 
says  apologetically,  “Why,  pardon  me,  you 
don’t  know  Z?  Let  me  introduce  you.” 
And  he  adds  to  this  speech,  “Two  good 
fellows  ought  to  know  each  other,"  or  "It’s 
funny  you  never  met  before,”  or  some  re- 
mark of  a like  character,  which  he  in- 
tends shall  put  everyone  at  his  ease  and 
enliven  the  natural  gloom  of  transport  in 
a slow  and  crowded  car.  But  \ never 
stops  to  think  whether  such  a compulsory 
acquaintanceship  is  desired  by  either  X or 
Z,  who  may  have  quarrelled,  courted  the 
same  girl,  run  for  the  sq,me  office,  or  for  a 
long  time  disliked  each  other  instinctively, 
naming  each  other  Dr.  Fell. 

It  is  a singular  characteristic  of  man  that 
when  X is  told  he  should  know  Y be- 
cause each  is  a good  fellow,  mutual  dis- 
trust arises.  Still,  this  suspicion  is,  after 
the  introduction,  for  a time  concealed,  as 
these  are  days  of  alleged  civilization.  The 
enforced  acquaintances  meet  in  a car  or  in 
the  street,  when  Y is  not  in  sight.  There 
is  by  the  code  the  necessity  of  a cheerful 
expression  of  recognition,  and  there  may 
even  be  a passing  word  concerning  the 
weather,  a safe  topic,  or  concerning  the 
tariff,  a dangerous  topic,  one  to  be  avoided. 
Inwardly,  however,  each  thinks  the  salut- 
ing a bore  of  the  first  magnitude.  Each 
says  to  himself,  "Why  in  the  world  did  Y 
introduce  me  to  that  fellow? 

Sir  Arthur  Helps  once  said  that  it  is 


the  petty  misery,  not  the  great,  that  makes 
life  almost  unendurable.  The  wretchedness 
that  follows  uncalled-for  introduction  is  a 
petty  misery.  But  how  is  it  to  be  allevi- 
ated? To  cut  a person  is  regarded  com- 
monly as  the  act  of  a cad;  and  it  is  also 
an  awkward  and  disagreeable  operation. 
Why  should  there  not  be  such  an  act  in 
daily  life  as  de-introduction?  Start  not  at 
the  word,  nor  object  to  its  coinage.  If  there 
is  such  a thing  as  the  deconsecration  of  a 
cemetery,  why  should  there  not  be  a de- 
introduction, a turning  of  acquaintances 
into  strangers,  without  harsh  feeling  or 
violent  rupture?  Besides,  there  may  even 
now  be  such  words,  for  Murray’s  great 
English  Dictionary  has  skipped  for  a time 
the  letter  D. 

Either  X or  Z could  then  go  to  Y and  say, 
“Look  here,  old  fellow,  I don't  care  much 
for  the  man  that  was  with  you  last  week. 
I wish  you  would  de-introduce  me.”  Then 
Y could  arrange  easily  a meeting,  and  with 
the  words  "X  let  me  de-introduce  Z,”  the 
misery  would  vanish.  Neither  of  the  un- 
fortunates would  feel  obliged  thereafter 
to  enter  into  unmeaning  conversation,  or 
even  to  recognize  the  other.  Neither  would 
be  tempted  to  dodge  ’round  a corner, 
plunge  impetuously  into  the  first  shop, 
or  forsake  a car.  Neither  would  hear 
again  the  suspicious  question  of  sweetheart 
or  wife,  "Where  did  you  meet  such  a queer 
looking  man?”  X could  read  his  newspa- 
per in  peace,  Z could  stare  at  the  humorous 
advertisements  without  the  consciousness 
that  a bore  was  opposite  and  ready  to 
pounce  upon  his  prey. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  de- 
introduction would  be  welcomed  eagerly  by 
women.  Afternoon  teas,  receptions,  meet- 
ings of  charitable  societies,  would  lose 
much  of  their  terror  if  it  were  known  that 
introductions  ipore  or  less  compulsory  were 
no  longer  necessarily  binding.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  women  who  now  never  recog- 
nize men  or  women  that  are  introduced  to 
them  in  a crowd,  and  some  go  so  far  as 
to  forget  the  face  of  the  hostess.  Such  con- 
duct should  not  be  characteristic  of  the 
sweet  sex,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  it; 
and  amiable  de-introduction  would  make 
amazingly  for  the  sweetness  and  light 
that  are  so  desirable  in  human  intercourse. 
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This  is  the  death  day  of  “Dick  Steele,” 
loved  by  Thackeray,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
noblest  compliment  ever  paid  woman.  He 
was  also,  if  not  the  inventor,  a most  fre- 
quent user  of  the  marital  excuse.  For  not 
monthly  but  almost  dally  did  his  wife  re- 
ceive such  notes  as 
"Dear  Prue: 

“Don’t  be  displeased  that  I do  not  come 
home  till  11  o’clock. 

"Yours  ever.” 

And  to  the  author  of  "The  Christian 
Hero”  the  "11  o’clock”  dinner  was  Indeed 
a movable  feast. 
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A FEMALE  SEN  ATE. 

In  spite  of  the  recent  set-back  In  New 
rk.  the  male  and  female  advocates  of 
man  suffrage  look  forward  confidently 
o the  day  when  women  will  enjoy  or  be 
bored  by  full  electoral  privileges.  The 
tore  sanguine  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  a 
amaie  Governor  who  will  appoint  females 
|l  office;  of  females  In  Congress;  of  a 
;male  President,  who  will  exchange  cour- 
ses with  colleagues  of  England  and  Hol- 
md.  To  the  average  and  scoffing  man 
uch  a thought  is  food  for  jest;  or,  if  he 
,e  In  serious  mood,  it  is  a Utopian  dream, 
tnd  yet  history  tells  us  of  a female  Senate, 
k glory,  functions,  and  fall. 

The  ingenious  historian  Aellus  Lampridius 
escribes  minutely  the  deeds  of  Heliogaba- 
Jis.  This  extravagant  and  wicked  Emperor 
ms  the  first  Roman  to  wear  garments  of 
mmixed  silk.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  mixed 
Irlnks,  and,  indeed,  he  showed  here  a pro- 
ficiency that  would  excite  the  envy  of  the 
most  accomplished  barkeeper  of  to-day.  He 
,vas  the  first  to  raise  geese  simply  that  they 
might  furnish  livers  for  his  hungry  dogs. 
And  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors that  allowed  a woman  to  enter  the 
Senate  as  "clarisslma”  or  female  Senator. 
Indeed  he  formed  a female  Senate,  which 
met  on  the  Quirinal.  The  presiding  officer 
was  Semiamira,  his  mother.  The  sessions 
were  held  regularly.  The  discussions  were 
of  weighty  matters.  Thus,  for  instance,  de- 
crees were  passed  regulating  female  cos- 
tume, the  degrees  of  social  rank,  all  ques- 
tions of  etiquette.  Some  women  were  al- 
lowed carriages  drawn  by  horses,  of  repute; 
others  were  compelled  to  be  driven  after 
oxen  or  mules.  Judicial  notice  was  taken 
of  the  ornamentation  of  shoes,  and  it  was 
not  given  to  every  woman  to  wear  golden 
buckles  or  straps  rich  with  precious  stones. 

Now  even  the  most  hardened  and  brutal 
opponent  of  female  suffrage  must  admit 
that  such  a Senate  at  Washington  would  be 
of  real  value.  It  would  settle  matters  that 
are  now  indeterminate  and  apparently  in- 
determinable, matters  that  at  present  are 
discussed  in  “society  columns”  of  newspa- 
pers sind  in  journals  controlled  by  haber- 
dashers, dressmakers  and  milliners,  but  dis- 
cussed without  real  authority,  tentatively, 
Often  despairingly.  Instead  of  self-appointed 
oracles  sitting  upon  game-legged  tripods, 

there  would  be  the  voice  of  a deliberative 
body.  Such  decisions  would  be  final. 

There  would  henceforth  be  no  need  of  cul- 
tivating a race  of  McAllisters.  Such  a man 
j^night  be  permitted  to  appear  before  a Sen- 
ate Committee  and  argue  against  the  claim 
f a family  to  social  recognition,  but  he 
ould  appear  as  an  attorney  and  not  as  a 
pudge.  A male  dressmaker  might  be  called 
fore  another  committee  to  suggest  a pat- 
ern  or  a shade,  but  the  authoritative  de- 
ision  would  come  from  the  Senate,  not 
Krom  the  man  whose  judgment  depended  on 
pis  particular  stock.  The  great  question  of 
the  proper  costume  for  a female  bicyclist 
would  be  settled  for  all  time.  Formulas  for 
afi  social  functions  would  be  established. 
Horses  might  enjoy  the  full  use  of  their 
tails,  If  humanitarians  and  philanthropists 
were  active  in  the  lobby.  The  big  hat  might 
disappear  forever  from  the  theatre.  The 
Senate,— an  ideal  body,  for  would  not  any 
Government  by  women  be  ideal?— made  up 
of  women  from  all  States,  might  be  the 
means  of  leveling  all  classes,  mitigating 
the  evils  of  snobbery,  and  removing  re- 
Pioach  from  the  so-called  fashionable  pleas- 
ures of  life. 

, Gampridius  does  npt  tell  us  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  Senate  founded  by 
HeUogabalus.  This  Senate  perished  with 
ii*he  Emperor  of  a short  and  mad  reign. 
■After  his  assassination  it  was  decreed  that 
o woman  should  enter  into  the  Senate, 
d that  a terrible  curse  should  rest  upon 
e head  of  any  advocate  of  such  a female 
y-  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  then,  that  the 
Proceedings  under  Semiamira  were  vain 
and  disorderly,  provocative  of  strife,  of 
tearing  of  garments  and  clutching  of  hair. 
From  historical  precedent,  and  from  what 
je  know  already  of  the  excitable  conduct 
American  women  when  met  together  in 
|hberative  council— witness  Chicago— is  it  ^ 
ely  that  the  possible  advantages  above 
crlbed  would  turn  out  to  be  blessed  re- 
ties? 
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' Thunder  in  September  indicates  a good 
' jrop  of  grain  and  fruit  for  next  year.  Or 
'else  the  ancients  lie.  ,-a  r.  - 

It's  a pity  that  Commodore  Vnnderbllt  is 
not  alive  to  describe  In  his  well-known 
picturesque  language  the  present  family 
row.  For  the  founder  of  the  Vamlerblltlan 
dynasty  never  spared  a relative;  witness 
his  summing  up  of  the  character  of  the 
son-in-law-  Colonel— editor. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McCarthy's  enthusiasm  for  Miss  j 
■Ossie’’  Loftus  was  wont  to  reach  a hys-  ! 
terloal  pitch  In  the  dramatic  column  of  the  J 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  He  wooed'  her  with  his 
pen  and  was  rewarded  pecuniarily  even  in  I 
the  wooing.  I 

Any  Anglomaniac  now  in  town  must 
have  been  cheered  by  yesterday's  atmos- 
phere—In  color  truly  LondonUin,  Londonic, 
Londonesque. 

y+Tr  rdLy 

The  labor  of  Labor  Day  is  over  for  a 
year. 

Yesterday’s  procession  was  Walt  Whit-  I 
man's  “Carol  of  Occupations’’  in  the  shape  j 
of  living  pictures. 


There  are  not  too  many  holidays.  What 
is  needed  Is  education  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them. 


It  is  hard  for  some  to  overcome  the  in- 
herited New  England  belief  that  a week- 
day without  work  is  a day  wasted.  They 
therefore  toil  and  sweat  in  enforced  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  instead  of  carelessly  putting 
their  feet  on  the  dash-board  and  inviting 
the  band  to  play. 


Lady  Somerset  objects  to  bloomerlsm,  and 
gives  aesthetic  grounds.  But  are  not 
bloomers  peculiarly  adapted  to  somersets? 


The  verb  “editorialize”  appeared  the  other 
day  in  a local  contemporary.  The  writer 
hadjthe  grace  to  use  quotation  marks,  but 
he  was  none  the  less  a sad  offender.  “Edi- 
torial,” the  noun  for  the  adjective,  is  still 
looked  at  askew  by  the  precise.  “Editorial- 
ship”  is  a word  of  respectable  age.  But 
"editorialize?”  Go  to! 


Are  parties  or  individuals  "editorialized” 
in  these  days?  Does  any  patriot  cry  out  in 
the  night  watches,  “Would  that  it  were 
morning,  so  that  I might  know  what 
Boanerges  thinks  about  the  sewer  bill?” 
There  is  apparently  no  excuse  for  such 
verbal  coinage. 


There  is  an  attempt  to  boom  St.  Helena 
as  a health  resort.  The  late  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  did  not  think  highly  of  the  cli- 
mate or  the  quiet  of  the  Insular  life.  It  will 
also  be  remembered  that  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  native  washerwomen. 

The  society  known  as  the  Walt  Whitman 
Fellowship  might  have  been  entitled  more 
appropriately  the  Calamus  Club. 

In  many  instances  can  anything  be  worse 
than  “the  best  a man  can  do?” 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  says  “I  do  not  go  to 
church,  because  the  sermons  I am  likely  to 
hear  make  me  antagonistic.”  And  many 
for  precisely  the  same  reason  do  not  read 
Mr.  Howells’s  sermons. 

Mr.  Ward  McAllister  reports  the  enter- 
tainment of  a Prince,  “whose  name  I have 
forgotten,”  by  the  Vanderbilts.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  memory  of  the  guide,  phi- 
losopher, friend  of  the  400  is  failing;  but 
when  a man  is  wont  to  sit  down  at  meat 
with  kings  and  counselors,  and  accustomed 
to  call  dukes  by  their  given  names,  a stray 
Prince  is  easily  forgotten. 


By  the  way,  does  not  Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis 
go  too  far  in  drawing  a comparison  be- 
tween Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  and  Cather- 
ine of  Russia?  Perhaps  he  has  never  read 
Byron’s  bitter  line. 


To  L.  D. ; Your  position  is  well  taken 
There  should  be  a calendar  of  beverages. 
Of  course,  there  are  now  broad,  underly- 
ing principles  known  to  all.  The  sect  of 
Milk-Shakers,  for  instance,  disappears  in 
winter.  The  sight  of  a fashionably  dressed 
man  drinking  hot  buttered  rum  in  July 
would  be  Indeed  a painful  surprise.  But 
there  are  days— as  In  September— when  a 
man’s  instincts  often  war  with  unexpected 
and  inopportune  weather,  and  in  such  cases 
the  want  of  a vade-mecum  is  real.  If  there 
had  been  such  a pocket  companion  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Scaliger,  he  would  not 
in  all  probability  have  been  obliged  to 
chronicle  the  fate  of  Guilelmius  of  Bourges, 
a very  learned  young  man,  who  drank  or! 
a dog-day  a full  pot  of  wine,  and  died 
wretchedly  within  an  hour. 

The  tabasco  prepared  by  Barnet  and 
Chadwick  has  been  strengthened  by  an  in- 
fusion of  Seabrooke  sauce. 

It  is  rumored  that  brass  paper  fasteners 
will  be  used  by  many  this  season  as  shirt 
studs.  This  is  welcome  news,  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  studs  are  many.  As  they 
are  inserted  easily  in  a shirt,  however 
stiffly  starched,  they  will  bring  benedic- 
tions, not  profanity,  to  the  lips  of  men. 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  lost,  for  their 
value  in  money  is  insignificant.  There 
will  be  no  need  of  polishing  powder.  Just 
rub  them  briskly  on  a trouser  leg.  or 
breathe  upon  them  with  unalcoholic  breath, 
and  they  will  flash  with  the  brilliancy  of 
armor  worn  in  the  grand  march  of  the  Am- 
**.zons. 


It  looks  as  though  Dole  FullCr  had  won  a 
lusbunQ  In  a Cantor. 


A doctor  said  the  other  night,  “only  two 
.Masses  of  physicians  in  Boston  are  now 
doing  a good  business— operating-surgeons 
and  quacks.” 


They  are  “renovating”  the  White  House. 
The  renovation,  however,  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  ’96-’97. 

One  misses  familiar  names,  as  Go|^oll 
'lozouski,  in  the  roll-call  of  the  Milwaukee 
ioters.  This  time  the  laws  are  defied  by 
Pomeranians. 

Will  Mr.  Gladstone’s  new  work  be  a trans- 
lation, or  a wrenching  of  Horace?  States- 
men’s translations  from  the  Latin  or  the 
Greek  are  apt  to  be  weary  reading. 


Now  that  Mr.  Steve  Brodie  is  no  longer 
with  us,  there  is  a steady  accumulation  of 
Brodieana.  For  instance.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  dramatic  determination  of  Miss 
Madeline  Pollard  was  as  a thousand  arrows 
In  his  soul.  With  a touch  of  the  old  sad 
Irony  that  characterized  Sir  Thomas  More 
even  on  the  scaffold,  Mr.  Brodie  remarked 
to  a fellow-lover  of  the  stage:  “De  nex’ 

ding  de  waiter  what  slugged  Sullivan  will 
jo  starring.”  

Mr.  Brodie  is  a believer  in  ensemble,  nor 
Joes  he  desire  to  be  the  only  dazzling  light 
In  an  ebon  firmament.  It  was  in  reference 
to  his  own  show  at  the  Boston  that  he 
spake  as  follows:  “I’d  tell  what’s  de  matter 
wid  dis  show.  Yer  can’t  git  forty  dollars 
actors  to  act.  I ain’t  surrounded  by  good 
enough  actors,  and  I’m  going  to  make  de 
grand  kick.  See?” 

The  Chap  Book  is  wise  in  its  generation, 
tt  now  publishes  an  autograph  poem,  by  the 
tide  of  which  appears  a review  of  the  poet 
[Miss  Gertrude  Hall)  by  a poet  (Mr,  Bliss 
Jarman).  All  that  is  lacking  is  a third 
poet’s  review  of  the  review  of  a poet  by 
mother  poet.  The  publisher  knows  that 
the  publio  as  a rule  would  rather  read  about 
!an  author  than  read  his  or  her  book. 

Mr.  Carman  says:  “To  be  Bostonian  with- 
out being  Bostonese,  that  is  at  once  so  diffi- 
cult and  so  desirable.”  But,  pray,  what  do 
you  mean  by  this  sentence,  Mr.  Carman? 
Let  us  not  burst  in  ignorance.  Give  us  an 
example.  Is  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  Bos; 
tonian,  or  Bostonese?  And  how  is  it  with 
Dr.  Holmes? 

There  are  descriptions  of  insomnia  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  James  Thomson's  poem, 
which  begins,  “I  hear  the  sounding  of  the 
midnight  hour,”  is  a thing  of  grisly  horror. 
Here  are  two  anonymous  verses,  published 
In  a late  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

When  the  sea  calls,  that  lieth  leagues  away, 

Athwart  the  lighted  city  and  the  din.  -» 

This  little  room  is  hell  till  break  of  day. 

And  I a sinner  damned  for  sordid  sin. 

Better  the  long  day,  and  the  dripping  rain. 

The  hateful  cries  of  hawkers  in  the  street, 

Small  hateful  tasks  to  do  and  do  again— 

These  let  me  dream  my  dream  that  rest  is 
sweet. 

To  Miss  Lottie  Collins  one  song  was  a 
tiara-boom-de-ay.  Is  there  a more  brilliant 
irown  reserved  for  her  in  the  dramatic 
kingdom? 

Sneak  thieves  are  now  gathering  the 
fruit  of  hat-trees. 

One  merchant  in  town  regrets  exceedingly 
the  death  of  summer.  His  type-writing  girl 
Is  of  form  and  comeliness.  Yet  is  she  timid 
In  a thunder  storm,  and  to  be  strengthened 
only  by  firm  holding  of  her  hands.  Still,  he 
need  not  despair;  for  if  he  enters  into  collu- 
sion with  the  office-boy  and  invests  in  a 
stock  of  stage  sheet-iron  thunder,  the  year 
may  be  one  long  crashing  and  roaring 
July. 

Here  is  the  political  story  of  Nicaragua, 
tt  has  been  recorded  that  its  first  ruler  was 
a murderer,  the  second  a murderer  and  a 
rebel,  the  third  murdered  the  second,  the 
fifth  killed  the  fourth,  who  was  of  compara- 
tive respectability,  as  he  was  only  a forger. 


Figa.ro  (of  Paris)  says  there  is  a distinct, 
[peculiar,  unmistakable,  irrefutable,  char- 
acteristic “English  smell.”  “An  indistinct 
mixture  of  Windsor  soap,  sea-salt,  morocco 
and  old  boots.”  The  English  sniff  in  reply, 
and  say  the  answer  is  soot. 


Mrs.  Lucca,  the  widow-music  publisher  of 
Milan,  who  died  the  other  day,  was  once  the 
“belle  amie”  of  Donizetti. 


Here  is  a neW  pretext  for  a fad,  the  mem- 
ory of  Marceline  Desbordes-Valmore,  whom 
Paul  Verlaine  “very  frankly  and  very  dis- 
tinctly” places  “as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
poets.”  But  Verlaine  has  not  yet  had  his 
I turn  in  Boston. 


J T ^ 


Mr.  D.  G.  Porter  is  all  right  In  his  en- 
thusiastic belief  in  English  as  "a  universal 
language.”  Walt  Whitman  once  wrote  of 
it,  “It  is  the  powerful  language  of  resist- 
ance, it  is  the  dialect  of  common  sense. 
It  Is  the  speech  of  the  proud  and  melan- 
choly races  and  of  all  who  aspire.”  Here 
Is  an  example.  Those  heroes  of  the  ball 
field,  Mr.  Jimmy  Ryan  <_nd  Mr.  Adrian  C. 
)Anson  (otherwise  known  as  "Grandpa” 
jnd  “The  Old  Man,”)  unfortunately  look 
kkew-eyed  at  each  other.  Mr.  Anson  says 
Jdr.  Ryan  Is  a "flip  kid,"  and  Mr.  Ryan  de- 
clares that  Mr.  Anson  Is  an  "old  dub." 
Is  such  graphic  character  drawing  possible 
In  German  or  Volapuk? 


mVnv  6f9hose~ius£ back  from  a va- 
cation  can  say  honestly,  "X  had  a good 
time?” 

It  may  comfort  our  Chinese  washermen 
who  are  distressed  at  tire  troubles  In  their 
fatherland,  to  know  that  the  goddess  Hope 
ii  sometimes  represented  In  a yellow  night- 
gown. 

Mr  Bliss  Carman  concludes  his  review  of 
the  noetrv  of  Miss  Gertrude  Hall  in  this 
manner:  '-To  take  refuge  in  a metaphor; 
the  vanity  of  gossip  Is  large,  ^ the  meshes 
ot  the  journalistic  net  are  small,  but  U > ou 
conceal  that  contrivance  under  the  'mme  o 
Criticism,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  >ou 
1 ickless  ouarrv  and  rifling  his  pockets  of 
lome  precreus'  sketch  of  a beautiful  glrl- 

X„"Vthank  you!  I shall  ^md  in  no 

such  snare.”  Is  this  a compliment,  or  Is  tt 
R jen  d’esprlt?  Should  it  not  read.  a 
eketch  of  rifling  the  precious  pockets  of 
.1  girr”  Or.  -rifling  a beau- 
pome  beautiiui  gin.  * . 

tlful  girl  of  the  precious  sketch  of  his  pock 
its-  Or  even,  -rifling  his  precious  pockets 
of  some  sketch  of  a luckless  girl  throwing 
r beautiful  quarry?" 

Now  that  Mr.  Gould  has  withdrawn  the 
challenge  for  the  Cape  May  cup.  the  Times 
braises  him  for  his  “thorough  sport  ng 
St."  The  Prince  of  ^'es  approves 
■withdrawal,  as  Is  natural.  And  what  * 
that  bluff  old  Tory.  Squire  Astor.  say  in  the 
Tall  Mall  Gazette? 

■R-  the  wav.  is  not  the  roast  on  Gould  in 
th®  last  number  of  Puck  just  a little  over- 
done?   

Here's  our  own  Mr.  Clapp,  the  eminent 
*rama«c  critic,  speaking  of  J*ttle  scene 
lets  and  brief  bits  of  dialogue.  This 
tautology  is  probably  the  result  of  deep 
draughts  at  the  Elizabethan  spring,  which 
poured  forth  double  comparatives  and 
double  superlatives. 

The  Hebrews  are  treated  almost  as  vil- 
lainously in  Morocco  as  in  Christian  Rus- 
sia.   

tin  the  6th  of  September,  1734.  died  in  j 
the  Sieur  Michael  Tourant.  aged 
• whom  it  is  said  he  never  ate  salt,  | 
ad  none  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 
nisfis  an  agreeable  variation  on  the  old 
uema  of  tSe  centenarian  who  never 
asted  a drop  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and 
awed  wood  on  his  99th  birthdaj . 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  says  that  in  Pull- 
in  “everybody  labors  for  Pullman  & 
rn  ” As  long-  as  the  workmen  are  in  the 
employ  of  that  company  for  whom  should 

they  labor?  

Mr  Irving's  contribution  of  $500  to  the 
Minnesota  sufferers  is  only  one  of  his 
many  generous  deeds.  And  he  never 
played  in  Hinckley.  I 

The  English  reading  publlo  is  threatened 
■with  a translation  of  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  "Journal  des  Goncourt,  a book  pub- 
lished by  the  way,  in  '92.  Mr.  George 
Moore  in  one  of  his  many  bilious  moments 
wrote  of  the  brothers,  "They  kept  a diary, 
•hev  wrote  down  everything  they  heard, 
felt  or  saw,  idle  chatter  of  an  old  vyoman. 
nothing  must  escape,  not  the  slightest  word, 
It  might  be  that  very  word  that  might  con- 
fer on  them  immortality;  eveirthing  they 
heard,  or  said,  must  be  of  value,  of  inesti- 

mable  value." 

In  spite  of  Moore's  sneer  there  is  much 
valuable  information  in  this  same  diary. 
Thus  we  learn  that  Mr.  Charles  Robin  said 
on  Jan.  17.  1882.  fish  should  be  served  at  din 
ner  after  the  meats  and  not  after  the  soup, 
and  that  radishes  should  be  eaten  between 
the  courses,  as  the  radish  is  the  best  stom- 
ach-broom. Mr.  Robin  also  advocated  the 
eating  of  an  apple  at  dessert.  Should  such 
wisdom  be  forever  locked  up  in  French. 
Bruerinus,  Crato,  Magninus  and  Guianerius, 
however,  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Robin,  for 
they  condemn  the  radish  as  conducive  to 
melancholy. 


X 


'A  smoke  ' nulsanr’e'  beyond  Mr.  Carter’s 
control:— the  tariff  on  tobacco. 

If  you  cut  your  nails  on  Friday,  you  cut 
them  for  sorrow. 

The-  Astors  do  not  propose  to  be  out-  | 
stripped  by  the  Vanderbilts,  even  in  domes-  j 
tic  discord.  Any  allusion,  however,  to  J 
making  the  fur  fly  would  be  regarded  as  j 
jiecullarly  persona). 

The  pickpocket  answers  one  test  of  ease 
of  manner:- What  to  do  with  one's  hand. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  even  in  the 
most  animated  or  lush  descriptions  found 
in  newspapers  the  “facts”  are  always 
“cold."  Did  you  ever  run  across  the  phrase,  , 
"Sow  the  warm  facts  are  as  follows?’’ 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  purifying 
influence  of  woman  on  politics.  The  scene 
v.as  at  the  convention  that  renominated 
Gov.  Waite.  "The  60  lady  delegates  es- 
corted him  to  the  convention,  and  pande- 
monium reigned  for  several  minutes.” 


This  reminds  us  that  Mrs.  Lizzie  McCall-  j 
Ward  remarks.  "1  won’t  permit* 
to  interfere  with  my  home  life.  M h!ch  I 

home?  

So  far  ns  the  terminology  of  the  t>ame  is 
concerned,  the  Sunday  golfers  of  Weston 
were  in  a scrape.  For  one  of  the  troubles 
of  the  golf-players  in  Scotland  is  the  Uttle 
hole  which  the  rabbit  makes  n the  awanl 
in  its  first  efforts  at  a burrow,.»is  Is  com 
monly  called  a rabbit’s  scrape.^  simplya 
scrape  The  rules  of  most  golfing  Xraterm 
ties  mcU.de  one  indicating  what  is  allowable 
.o  the  player  when  he  gets  into  a scrape. 

Some  think  that  here  is  the  origin  of  the 
now  wide-spread  familiar  phrase.  At  a y 
rate  this  phrase  was  slang  in  the ^elgh teen t 
century,  and  it  appears  in  Grose ss 
tionarv  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue.  But  otners 

mand.  

Golf  was  a fashionable  game  among  , the 

nobility  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 

by  /Onaeof  golf,  and  was  playing- 
land  was  rebellion  reached  | 

when  the  ^s  of  d"  ard  ra.  golf  was  | 

him.  In  name  of  "cambuca.”  a ! 

a hockey  stick  ine  J™  {or  -caddie,” 

golf  Club  is  caman.  As  t comes 

the  golf  players  attendant,  the  son 

from  the  French  -cadet  the which. 

- reAp  ' 

ofession  and  find  a cai  ee. 

'to  - 

-as  playing  quietiy  g Sunday  after- 

1 ‘of  Theahouseawas  away  from  the  street 
■noon.  The  nous  was  played  on  the 

abd77aU  itUfs  doubtful  whether  the  players 

Cl  seen  from  the 

r\talof  an-'st^TL  viohnfst  contented 

H&fo r,ra”;s,rr= 

obnoxious  to  American  visitors. 

' „ appears  free,  Dr 

’'SST^’S  iJi  p...  “rpot  that  .he 
passion  weI1  as  Emerson  and  other 

Sfifpr  STM  ™,he  S j 

uncomfortable.  

Will  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  , 
jump  at  the  chance  to  see  the  Japanese  am 
the  Chinese  slaughter  each  other.  The 
proverb  may  be  reversed.  Every  billet  may 

have  its  bullet.  

Prof.  Walter  Camp.  Bob  Cpok  anclGeoyge 
Artee  the  leading  members  of  the  Yale 
Faculty  will  insist  henceforth  on  strict 
concentration  of  the  ^udents  on  the  one 
special  course  chosen  by  them  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  term. 

“I  m justification’  ’ is  good,  better  than 
"Inaestheticness.”  The  former  is  great  and 
thundering  speech.  The  latter  is  described  | 
justly  by  an  Englishman  as  “cumbrous  and  j 
irakophonous.” 


S^l> 


t 


e. 
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that  know  the  peculiarly  sad  chlld- 
f Hayward  McAllister  do  not  now 
throw  stones  at  him. 


luienseb  murdek. 

The  first  day  of  September  was  formerly 
of  mighty  moment  to  English  speaking 
men  that  were  consumed  with  desire  to  kill 
birds  and  beasts;  and  although  there  have 
been  shiftings  of  such  murderous  dates, 
September  is  a sportsman's  month.  There 
is  no  need  at  present  of  discussing  the  right 
to  grant  or  refuse  licenses  to  kill,  nor  Is 
there  any  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the 
morality  or  decency  of  a sport  so  dear  to 
men  of  such  different  characters  as  Nim- 
rod Leo  X.  and  Gordon  Cumming.  Eng- 
lish’ enthusiasts  have  cited  reverently  the 
fact  that  Nimrod  was  a “mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord,”  just  as  the  antiquarian 
Anthony  Wood  thought  it  worth  while  to 
record  that  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the  great 
Farl  of  Northumberland,  was  the  first  per- 
son who  taught  a dog  to  sit.  in  order  to 
catch  partridges;  and  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
William  Latham  Bevan,  in  reference  to  the 
Biblical  description  of  Nimrod,  wrote  The 
Idea  of  any  moral  qualities  being  conveyed 
by  these  expressions  may  he  at  once  re- 
lated ” there  was  at  once  grave  suspicion 
concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  the  reverend 
gentleman. 

8uch  1h  the  insolent  passion  of  the  t*ng- 
lish  for  shooting  the  creatures  called  ln- 
p,.,ip.r  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  o. 


applications  for  homicidal  license.  Thus  | 
for  instance,  in  the  shooting  season  of 
1821,  a "fashionably  dressed  young  man 
applied  to  Sir  Robert  Baker  for  a license 
to  kill  thieves.  This  curious  application 
was  made  in  the  most  serious  and  business- 
lilte  manner  imaginable."  When  the  magis- 
trate told  him  he  would  not  be  justified  in 
using  firearms,  except  in  cases  of  the  ut- 
most extremity,  the  young  man  replied, 

-Oh'  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir, 
and  I can  be  furnished  at  this  office  with  a 
license  to  carry  arms  for  that  purpose?” 

Great  was  his  dejection  when  his  petition 
was  refused. 

Now  there  is  licensed  murder,  murder  that  j 
)s  veiled  euphemistically.  The  soldier,  the  | 

policeman,  the  exevutioner-these  are  not 
interfered  with  la  the  discharge  of  duty. 

The  jocose  allusion  to  physicians  is  as  ow 
L the  first  false  diagnosis.  The  apo«. J«X 
in  many  towns  of  the  world  is  not  wfitho  - 
a license.  The  granting  of  a charter 
railway  company  carries  with  it  apparent  y 
a right  to  destroy  life,  although  in  certain 
States  this  right  ias  been  sadly  interfered 
S hy  Legislatures  and  their  appointed 
Commissioners.  But  there  are  other  licensed 

mFodrethere  is  a crueler  murder  than  that  of 
the  body,  and  it  is  the  assassination,  01  the 
slow  destruction  of  the  mind.  Schopenhauer 
once  wrote:  “Hammering,  the  barking  o 

dogs  and  the  crying  of  children  are  horrible 
to  hear;  but  your  only  genuine  assassin  of 
thought  is  the  crack  of  a whip;  it  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  every  Peas- 
ant moment  of  quiet  thought  that  any  one 
may  now  and  then  enjoy.”  And  in  one  ci 
Uized  town  - Nuremberg  - the  superfluous 
whipping  and  the  cracking  of  whips  were 
in  1858  positively  forbidden.  This  peculi 
form  of  murderous  noise  is  not  cultivated 
in  New  England,  but  think  of  the  vast 
army  of  assassins  not  only  allowed  to  ply 
openly  their  business,  but  absolutely  en- 
couraged therein.  The  catalogue  is  a long 
one,  Homeric,  Whitmanian:  Bell  ringers, 

street  criers,  ambulatory  or  fixed  mu- 
sicians, locomotive,  steamboat  and  factory 
whistles,  trolley  cars,  street  laborers  of  un- 
healthy and  indecent  hours,  the  bells  of 
apartment  houses  in  which  the  private 
button  is  the  public  sport,  slammers  o 
doors  (and  for  them  there  is  no  hope  or  ab- 
solution)—but  why  redouble  sorrow  by  such 
enumeration?  These  assassins  are  licensed. 

And  yet  the  citizen  who  in  nervous  frenzy  . 
should  shoot  at  one  of  the  animate  disturb-  I 
ers  would  be  haled  to  public  examination 
on  the  charge  of  intent  to  kill;  and  if  his 
I aim  were  creditable  he  would  be  described  as 
a “red-handed  criminal.”  The  time  may  come 
when,  in  a town  governed  according  to  scien- 
tific principles,  people  of  a highly  sensitive 
organization  will  be  allowed  to  take  out 
licenses  to  kill  such  private  enemies.  Of 
course,  the  licenses  should  be  in  a measure 
restricted.  Self-preservation  should  not  he 
allowed  to  be  turned  into  a mere  sport, 
j And  for  the  public  convenience  such  li- 
censes would  he  granted  probably  Jail.  1, 
and  not  In  September. - ■ - T L 

There’s  a weather  saw,  “As  on  the  8th  of 
September,  so  for  the  next  four  weeks. 

The  Rev  Dr.  Lorimer  spake  thus  to  his 
I people:  "I  feel  as  if  It  were  my  duty  to  stay 
with  you  until  I have  buried  most  of  you. 
The  reverend  doctor  always  was  a sanguine 

man.  

Goeth  down  like  a Governor  Flower. 

To  G B. : The  family  name  of  the  Chinese 
statesman  is  Li,  not  Chang.  John  Smith 
would  be  known  in  China  as  Smith  Johm 
And  it  is  too  early  in  the  game  to  declare 
positively  that  Li’s  real  name  is  Denis. 

The  Adamowskis  are  members  of  the 
Players.  In  the  catalogue  Tim  s name  is 
spelled  with  a y and  Jo’s  with  an  i.  Never- 
theless they  are  on  friendly  terms. 

So  Mr.  Gerry,  not  satisfied  with  the  lau- 
rels gained  by  depriving  stage  children  of  a! 
livelihood,  wishes  to  "control  the  press.” 

-Holy  terror,”  as  applied  to  individual  or 
thing,  is  an  expressive  and  familiar  phrase. 
Can  any  one  tell  its  origin? 

Mr  Charles  Dudley  Warner  says  that 
-the  Elmira  system  rests  upon  two 
propositions.”  According  to  the  recent. 
tlmonv  taken  before  the  Committee  of  I 
vestigatlon,  one  of  them  is  the  paddle. 

The  Stellar  family  has  not  yet  appeared 
at  any  of  our  variety  theatres.  This  at- 
traction is  reserved  for  "astrologers  night. 

The  Christian  Scientists  of  Burlington 
Iowa  object  to  the  study  of  physiology  in 
schools,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
such  material  tiling  as  a stomach  01  liver. 
Many  will  say,  as  did  the  old  sea  captain 
of  Universalism.  “Glorious  doc-rine.  Id 


n there  would  be  no  need  of  rat  lent 
if  thut  problem,  the  solution  of 
■h  would  be  the  crowning  glory  of  suv- 
How  to  leavt?  one’s  liver  and  kidneys 
'4e  the  door  with  the  boots,  just  before 
g to  bed. 

trial  of  the  latest  suit  for  divorce  would 
impertinence  now  that  Mrs.  Wheeler 
ox  and  Miss  Gertrude  Atherton  have 
dy  played  their  tunes  on  Mr.  Pulitzer's 

n.  

Rev.  Mr.  Parkhurst  is  in  a parlous 
for  here  it  is  September  and  yet  his 
^d  fhlrly  boils.”  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  un- 
tedly  done  much  good  In  New  York, 
that  in  spite  of  some  of  his  methods, 
is  he  not  mistaken  in* believing  that 
orality  can  be  abolished  by  legislation? 

••poor  horses  employed  by  builders 
''at  part  of  Boston  called  Back  Bay” 
bought  of  tenderly  by  the  late  Hannah 
Brown  are  not  the  only  sufferers, 
dock-tailed,  tightly-checked  aristo- 
brothers  and  sisters  no  doubt  envy 
their  natural  advantages. 


^ls  grist  to  Loie  Fuller’s  mill.  In  re- 
a telegram  .asking  whether  she  pro- 
to marry  Senator  Cantor,  she  tele- 
led  back: 

danced  Monday  at  the  Kurhaus, 
jvenlngen,  for  Princess  Victoria,  the 
ess  of  Mecklenburg  and  the  Grand 
of  Saxe-Melningen.  ’fhe  director  pre- 
me  with  an  enameled  pearl  and  di- 
bd  jeweled  watch.  X had  a packed 
ie  for  the  first  night." 
yes.  incidentally  she  referred  the  qugs- 
to  the  honorable  Senator.  The  Mene- 
by  the  way,  speaks  of  the  coming  pro- 
tion  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens  of  ■ a 
gi-pantomime,  of  which  Miss  Fuller  will 
|lhe  author  ami  the  interpreter. 

i this  true,  ye  women  that  are  happiest 
ien  analyzing  your  emotions,  is  this 
"The  American  wife  always  puts 
husband  before Jne r child;  the  French 
• prefers  her  chjlro  to  her  husband.” 

tls  not  too  late  in  the  season  for  gaspa- 
>-indeed,  yesterday  it  would  have  been 
lelcome  refreshment.  Listen  to  Gau- 
l's description  of  the  making:  “You  pour 
into  a soup  tureen,  to  this  water  you 
vinegar,  shreds  of  garlic,  onions  cut  in 
rters,  slices  of  cucumber,  some  pieces 
pepper,  a pinch  of  salt;  then  you  add 
of  bread,  which  are  left  to  soak  in  this 
reeable  mess,  and  you  serve  cold.”  Add 
a lump  of  ice,  tomatoes  in  their  season, 
bop  up  the  greens  and  tomatoes  very  fine, 
eat  with  a spoon  from  a soup  plate, 
en  bless  the  invention  of  Andalusia. 


S’ if  9-  C1L< 


ABOUn/IUSIC. 

A Millionaire’s  Dream  of  a 
Dssibly  Great  Opera  Singer. 

he  Sudden  Ambition  and  Con- 
ersion'of  Mrs.  Julie  Wyman. 


rent  Notes  and  Comments  Un- 
accompanied by  Affidavits. 


fhere  is  in  Boston  a certain  man  of  great 
isessior.s.  His  name  is  Pactolus,  Mr.  M. 

Pactolus. 

[Tie  lot  of  a rich  man  has  been  consid- 
* even  from  the  dawn  of  the  world,  un- 
ippy.  Pactolus  sought  amusement  to 
*rt  his  mind,  as  did  the  King  over 
Uel  in  Jerusalem,  and  he,  too,  could  now 
1,  "I  gathered  me  also  silver  and  gold, 
i the  peculiar  treasure  of  Kings  and  of 
provinces:  I gat  me  men  singers  and 
omen  singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons 
men.  as  musical  instruments,  and  that 
•fall  sorts.” 

Poles  fiddled  and  pianoed  for  his  pleasure. 

?8trlng  quartets  and  orchestra  soothed 
f aroused  his  spirit. 

And  in  his  lordly  house  the  organs  blew. 
_£UU  he  was  not  content.  His  love  of 
•juslc  was  genuine.  Cutting  of  coupons 
, ruined  his  piano-touch  by  stiffening 
■umb  and  first  finger.  His  voice  did  not 
ply  to  his  ambition.  He  had  little  or  no 
pventlon  In  composition.  Nevertheless, 
~ longed  to  be  a musical  creator. 

*And  one  day  he  pondered  the  story  of 
[rtch  man  in  Boston,  who,  by  lending 
ney  to  Miss  Emma  Eames,  was  the 
leans  of  adding  a singer  to  the  oueratic 
IU.  And  he  said  unto  himself,  "Come. 
W-  why  should  I not  also  thus  benefit 
•nkind.  and  in  a way  create.  Besides.  I 
ve  heard  that  Miss  Eames  paid  back 
erdebt.  with  interest  in  full.” 

^ow,  there  was  then  in  town  a singer  of 
epute.  Her  name  was  Wyman,  Mrs.  Julie 
yman.  She  was  a welcome  visitor.  In 
ymphony  concert  or  song  recital  the  people 
jeard  her  gladly,  and  even  at  private  mu- 
fcales  conversation  flagged  when  she  stood 
P to  sing.  She  had  learned  much  In  Paris, 
nd  she  delighted  in  the  songs  of  French 
mposers,  which  she  sang  so  charmingly 


that  even  the  heart  of  Mf.  Apthorp  was 

touched.  Mr.  Apthorp  does  not  cure  for 
French  ijongs,  but  he  was  moved  mightily 
by  her  treatment  of  the  French  mute  E. 
which  Is  a crucial  test  with  him,  for  he  Is 
exceedingly  fond  of  the  French  language, 
and.  Indeed,  prefers  It  on  many  occasions 
to  English.  To  others,  whose  French  was 
“After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe,” 
whose  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
poet  was  vague,  the  supreme  charm  of  her 
performance  was  the  vlola-rlchness  of  cer- 
tain tones.  And  pedagogues  praised  the 
excellence  of  her  art. 

She  was  not  successful  In  all  that  she  un- 
dertook. Massenet  seemed  to  her  a more 
sympartietic  person  than  Mozart,  and  by 
oratorio  of  the  conventional,  time-honored 
style  she  was  chilled.  As  a singer  of  mod- 
ern French  songs,  she  was  In  this  country 
easily  first,  and  it  was  a rare  pleasure  to 
hear  her  as  the  voice  of  Ethelbert  Nevin. 

It  was  the  purpose#  of  Mrs.  Wyman  to 
sing  in  London  drawing  rooms.  Suddenly 
she  announced  her  intention  to  study  for 
opera,  and,  lo.  Mr.  M.  J.  Pactolus  appeared 
as  the  patron-banker. 

It  was  at  Lyons  that  she  made  her  debut 
during  the  season  of  ’92-’93.  In  the  fall  of 
’93  she  was  singing  in  Avignon,  under  the 
name  of  Mauran.  Here  is  a review  of  her 
appearance  in  "La  Favorite.”  The  review 
was  published  in  “La  Semaine  Mondaine” 
and  signed  Amedee  Gros.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows: ”1  welcome  Mrs.  Mauran,  a forte 
chanteuse  contralto,  and  congratulate  the 
manager  on  his  choice.  Mrs.  Mauran  is  an 
excellent  artist  who  knows  how  to  sing. 
Then,  too.  she  has  temperament.  ,She  is' 
mistress  of  her  emotion.  Before  an  ap- 
plausive audience  she  displayed  a voice  of 
most  agreeable  quality.  Even  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act  she  had  conquered  the  hearers, 
from  pit  to  gallery.  Courage,  Madam.  It 
Is  a trying  career,  but  great  are  the  com- 
pensations when  one  has  knowledge  and 
can  dompel  applause.  Apropos  of  ‘con- 
tralto.’ I confess  I do  not  like  to  define  this 
singer  as  ‘un  contralto.’  Mrs.  Mauran  is 
too  pretty  to  be  thus  masculinize^.” 

But  with  this  gallant  exception,  the  oracles 
seemed  dumb.  No  enthusiastic  and  persist- 
ent press  agent  heated  the  cable  by  fiery 
dispatches.  No  mention  was  made  of  emo- 
tional scenes  in  which  the  composer  knelt 
before  the  singer  or  fell  on  her  neck.  This 
after  all  is  not  inexplicable,  for  Donizetti 
died  in  1848.  Moral : Always  make  your 
first  appearance  in  the  opera  of  some 
highly-nervous  contemporary. 

There  were  rumors,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Wyman  was  engaged  for  last  season  by 
Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau.  It  was 
even  stated  positively  that  she  would  appear 
in  Boston  in  March,  ’94,  as  the  Philistine’s 
tool  in  Saint-Saens’s  "Samson  et  Dalila.” 
Mr.  Grau  contradicted  this  statement  flatly 
when  he  was  here  last  spring. 

Mrs.  Wyman  sang  in  London  last  season; 
not  in  opera,  but  in  a concert. 

And  now  she  is  in  this  country.  There  was 
no  pounding  of  drums  at  the  wharf.  There 
was  no  blare  of  bugle.  She  stepped  on 
American  soiltas  though  her  feet  were  shod 
with  rubber. 

She  will  sing  at  the  Worcester  Festival, 
Wednesday  evening  the  28th,  and  she  will 
then  take  the  mezzo-soprano  part  in  Verdi’s 
Requiem.  She  will  also  be  heard  in  con- 
cert In  cities  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  talk  of  her  appearance  in  Boston  at  a 
Cecilia  function,  if  "Samson  et  Dalila”  is 
given  In  concert  form. 

Has  she  turned  her  back  upon  the  stage? 
Or  is  it  not  more  likely  that,  thrown  again 
upon  her  own  resources,  she  visits  this  coun- 
try to  earn  money  for  further  study  of  the 
operatic  art?  It  is  possible  that  at  pres- 
ent she  is  not  ready  for  an  engagement  in  a 
first-class  opera  company.  But  the  one 
great  blemish  last  season  in  the  perform- 
ances of  opera  given  in  Mechanics  Build- 
ing was  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory 
contralto. 

Meanwhile  how  stands  it  with  Pactolus? 
His  purpose  was  generous  and  honorable. 
But  a great  opera  singer  is  not  made  in  a 
year,  not  in  two  years  simply  by  the  sign- 
ing of  checks,  even  though  each  signing  be 
accompanied  by  popular  applause  and  low, 
rumbling  thunder. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

These  works  will  be  sung  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  during  the  season  of  ’94-’95: 
“The  Messiah”  (twice),  Bach’s  "Passion 
Music  According  to  Matthew,”  "Israel  In 
Egypt,”  and  a new  oratorio  by  Mr.  J.  ».  C., 
Parker,  entitled  “The  Life  of  Man.”  Mr. 
Parker  has  chosen  words  from  the  Bible, 
and  his  story  tells  of  man  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  resurrection.  The  performance 
will  be  Easter  Sunday,  and  it  will  be  about 
two  hours  long.  Mr.  A.  P.  Schmidt  will  be 
the  publisher. 

The  Sunday  News-Tribune  of  Detroit 
sings  the  praise  of  Mr.  Ludwig  Bleuer,  who 
has  been  called  from  Europe  to  be  the  di- 
rector of  the  Detroit  Philharmonic  Ciub  at 
a salary  of  $2000  a year.  These  paragraphs 
are  of  interest  to  Bostonians: 

“Ten  years  ago,  when  the  position  of  con- 
cert-meister  of  the  great  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra in  Berlin  was  vacant,  two  talented 
young  violinists  were  taken  under  consid- 
eration for  the  place.  One  was  Herr  Fritz 
Kneisel,  ,«rho  at  the  time  was  concert-meis- 
ter  of  ^^femall  orchestra  in  Berlin.  The 
other  was  Herr  Ludwig  Bleuer.  The  rival- 
ry between  these  young  artists  was  strong, 
and  one  of  them  was  bound  to  be  bitterly 
disappointed  when  the  choice  was  made.  It 
was  Fritz  Knelsel  who  had  to  drink  from 
the  cup  of  disappointment,  for  Bleuer  re- 
ceived the  coveted  appointment.  Herr  Knei- 
sel  remained  in  Berlin  only  for  a few  seasons 
:r  his  rival  was  made  concert-meister  of 


] the  gicat  orchestra  there.  Then  he  came 
to  America.  In  tills  country  ho  prospered, 
and  soon  became  concert-melstor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  organiza- 
tion undoubtedly  superior  to  tbe  one  In  Ber- 
lin. • • • Wouldn't  It  be  funny  if  these 
two  eminent  violinists  should  some  day  be- 
come rivals  for  the  position  which  Herr 
Knelsel  now  holds  in  the  Boston  orchestra! 
It  is  no  secret  that  Conductor  Paur  and 
j Concert-Mcistcr  Knelsel  are  not  friends. 
Paur  has  a long  contract.  Supposing  that 
j the  ill-feeling  should  increase  during  the 
present  season,  and  a successor  to  Knelsel 
should  be  thought  advisable.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  man  who  was  chosen 
In  preference  to  him  for  the  Berlin  orches- 
tra should  be  considered  for  the  position? 
To  be  sure,  this  is  rather  far-fetched  sup- 
position, and  it  may  never  be  more  than 
that.  But  wilder  prophecies  have  been  ful- 
filled.” It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Mr. 
Knelsel  will  lose  flesh  because  Mr.  Bleuer 
has  chosen  to  live  in  Detroit,  although  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  laurels  of  Knelsel 
will  not  let  Bleuer  sleep. 

The  characters  in  “La  Martlri,”  a "scenic 
novelette”  In  three  acts  by  Mr.  Spiro 
Samara,  are  dockers  and  cafe-concert  sing- 
ers at  Sulina.  The  heroine,  Natalia,  lights 
a charcoal  stove  and  dies  in  three  minutes. 
Here  is  a feuer-zauber  with  a vengeance. 

Emily  Soidene  is  now  in  Sydney,  Austra- 
lia, engaged  in  “journalistic  work.”  In 
The  Sketch  Aug.  22,  she  began  her  recol- 
lections and  roasted  H.  B.  Farnie  and  Dion 
Boucicault  to  a turn.  Her  declared  inten- 
tion of  telling  all  her  recollections  reminds 
one  of  the  old  story  of  Bernhardt,  who  in- 
sisted on  letting  her  husband  know  every- 
thing about  her.  “What  courage,”  said  an 
admiring  friend.  "Yes,”  was  the  answer, 
"but  what  a memory.” 

Russia  has  127  theatres.  Six  are  devoted 
to  grand  opera,  and  24  to  operetta. 

The  song  known  in  this  country  as  Bou-  I 
langer's  March  leads  all  modern  French  I 
songs  in  sale.  Three  hundred  thousand  cop-  i 
ies  small  size,  50,000  large,  and  60,000  of  a 
piano  arrangement  have  been  sold.  The 
composer  has  realized  $6000.  The  average 
amount  gained  by  a popular  song  in  France 
is  from  $1200  to  $1500.  The  sale  of  the  first 
1000  copies  covers  all  the  expenses  of  an 
edition. 

Tinel  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  an  oratorio, 
“Godoleva.” 

These  new  works  will  be  produced  at  the 
Birmingham  Triennial  which  begins  Oct. 
20: — "King  Saul.”  oratorio  by  Hubert  Parry; 
"The  Swan  and  the  Skylark,”  (posthumous) 
by  Goring  Thomas,  with  instrumentation  by 
Stanford;  Henschel’s  “Stabat  Mater.”  Al- 
bani,  Lloyd,  Oudin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
schel  have  been  engaged.  There  will  be  a 
chorus  of  368  and  an  orchestra  of  128. 

Judic  began  life  as  a washerwoman.  She 
was  born  'rsJ.849. 

Theo  was  born  in  1852. 

Pauline  L'Allemand  will  sing  withtheCarl 
Rosa  Opera  Company  this  season.  The 
repertoire  of  the  company  will  include  with 
othe  ■ operas,  “Jeanie  Deans”  by  Hamish 
McCunn,  Tasca's  “At  the  Wharf  of  Santa 
Lucia,”  “L’Attaque  du  Moulin”  by  Bruneau, 
and  “The  Mastersingers.” 

The  masterly  article  “Musical  Criticism 
and  the  Critics,”  by  Mr.  John  F.  Runciman, 
should  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  music  and 
all  complaining  musicians.  It  appeared  in 
the  Fortnightly  for  August. 

Patti  starts  on  a tour  in  England  Oct.  26. 
She,  too,  is  among  the  prophets,  for  she  will 
sing  Wagner’s  "Traeume,”  and  Elizabeth's 
prayer  from  “Tannhaeuser.” 

They  that  wish  to  aid  Mr.  Alexander  W. 
Thayer  in  the  completion  of  his  Life  of 
Beethoven  should  address  Air.  John  Towers 
Utica,  N.  Y.  * 

An  entertaining  review  of  Mr.  Maitland’s 
"Masters  of  German  Music”  appeared  the 
other  day  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Here 
is  an  extract: 

“For  an  outsider  to  read  Mr.  Maitland’s  1 
essay  on  Brahms  is  to  discover  that  that 
composer  never  wrote  a foolish  thing,  and 
that  he  has  written  endless  wise  ones.  Yrou 
would  think  that  the  pre-eminence  of 
Brahms  in  every  species  of  musical  com- 
position save  one— and  that  one,  only  be- 
cause he  never  essayed  it— has  -not  been  a 
matter  of  ctepute  for  the  last  ten  years 
among  menWdth  the  smallest  pretensions 
to  judgment.  Every  page  of  the  essay 
overflows  with  effusive  epithet,  and  it 
must  be  a serious  drawback  upon  Mr.  Mait- 
land’s desire  to  achieve  a polite  and  fluent 
literary  style  that  the  English  tongue  does 
not  contain  a hundred  variations  of  the 
adjective  ‘exquisite.’  ” The  closing  sen- 
tences are  also  worthy  of  attention: 

"We  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  book  is  a failure,  but  we  find  its 
spirit  antagonistic  to  ourselves.  There  are 
many  people  who  will  admire  that  spirit 
exceedingly,  who  will  find  in  Mr.  Maitland’s 
parallel  between  Brahms  and  Browning  a 
world  of  suggestion  and  consequent  delight, 
who  like  this  mild-mannered  fluency,  this 
complacent  sense  of  superiority,  and  who, 
above  all,  will  recognize  in  the  ’gracious 
permission’ of  the  Princess  Christian  for  the 
dedication  of  the  book  to  her  that  Mr. 
Maitland  is  an  honored  and  superior  per- 
son, worthy  of  much  praise.  To  such  we 
commend  this  volume,  and  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Convention. 

Paderewski  will  find  next  season  a dan- 
gerous rival  in  the  violinist  Ysaye,  so  far  as 
an  arrangement  of  hair  is  concerned.  An 
inspired  press  agent  tells  us  tnat  Ysaye’s 
“face  will  strike  you  with  wonder,  even  if 
you  only  pass  him  on  the  street;  it  is  not 
the  form  of  those  hats  and  fur  caps  that 


draws  the  attention,  hut  his  gigantic  and 
flexible  bodj . and  his  face,  fine,  warm  and 
living,  worthy  of  the  brush  of  Franz  Hals 
or  Manet.  While  playing  his  body  seems 
transfigured,  but  his  gestures  remain  sober, 
and  the  audience  can  face  the  virtuoso  with- 
out fear  of  being  molested  or  disturbed.” 
In  other  words,  Ysaye  is  paralyzing,  but 
not  dangerous. 

Philip  Hale. 

I aTv O It  I>  about  slang. 


“Vile,  low,  or  ribald  language:  the  cant 
of  sharpers  or  of  the  vulgar;  gibberish.” 
Such  are  certain  approved  definitions  of 
slang.  And  yet  how  inadequate,  how  unfair 
they  are,  these  definitions  that  might  have 
been  framed  by  Mr.  Barlow  for  the  benefit 
of  Tommy  and  Harry.  Slang  is  language  in 
the  making.  That  which  is  uttterly  worth- 
less disappears,  or  is  found  only  as  a puz- 
zle to  the  curious.  Would  any  one  to-day 
regard  the  noun  or  verb  "bet”  as  slang? 
But  a century  ago  this  same  word  was  ex- 
plained in  a very  vulgar  dictionary  of  the 
vulgar  tongue  as  a synonym  of  wager. 
Here  is  only  one  instance  out  of  a thou- 
sand. 

But  cant  must  not  be  confounded  with 
slang.  Cant  is  the  secret  language  or 
jargon  used  by  gypsies,  thieves,  professional 
beggars.  It  Is  the  voice  of  secrecy.  It  is 
language  that  must  be  understood  only  by 
the  initiated.  “He  has  filed  the  cly,”  for  in- 
ance,  is  thieves'  cant,  and  it  means,  "He 
licked  a pocket.”  “He  has  opened  his 
is  slang,  and  its  meaning  is  clear 
world  at  large;  yea,  the  phrase  is 
n trie  great  Oxford  Dictionary.  - 
expressions  are  regarded  by  genteel 
as  “the  loafers  and  footpads  of 
speech.”  But  were  not  these  harsh  words  of 
censure  originally  slang?  Walt  Whitman’s 
line,  "I  loafe  and  invite  my  soul,”  was  first 
received  with  mocking  laughter,  on  account 
of  the  rudaclty  of  the  use  in  poetry  of  the 
first  the  two  verbs.  As  for  footpad,  the 
word  lad”  was  slang  for  the  highway  or 
a robber  thereon,  and  “to  go  out  upon  the 
pad”  was  “to  go  out  to  rob.”  And  such  ex- 
pressions, despised  at  the  time,  rejected  by 
those  writing  deliberately  for  immortality, 
force  their  way  into  a language  and 
are  anerward  used  gratefully  by  lovers  of 
verbal  color  and  strong  description.  Alas, 
that  such  terms  in  turn  disappear  for  a sea- 
son and  are  called  obsolete.  How  such 
words  glow  on  the  page!  The  Elizabeth- 
ans knew  the  value  of  verbal  coinage.  Ad- 
lington,  though  a purist,  occasionally  looked 
lovingly  on  slang.  When  he  Englished 
Apuleius  he  found  a Latin  phrase  which, 
translated  rigidly,  means  “that  boy  ready  to 
slay,”  and  Adlington  turned  it  into  "the 
rope-ripe  boy.”  You  will  not  find  this  happy 
term  in  Bailey  or  in  Ash,  whose  dictionaries 
are  stuffed  with  most  fortunate  expressions 
that  a fastidious  age  refuses  to  acknowledge  ; 
but  can  you  improve  upon  it?  Hoodlum  is 
admirable  in  its  way,  and  every  hoodlum  is 
rope-ripe. 

We  hear  in  dally  use,  we  read  in  staid 
books  words  that  long  ago  were  the  inven- 
tion of  a moment.  Some  of  our  slang,  so 
called,  is  but  a resurrection  of  English 
provincialisms,  just  as  words  in  the  ap- 
proved vocabulary  are  often  wrenched  from 
their  originally  low,  jocose  or  sarcastic 
signification.  No  slang  that  is  utterly 
meaningless,  that  is  an  idle  catchword,  will 
fasten  its  roots  securely  in  the  rich  soil  of  j 
language.  But  slang  is  a vast  “menagery  J 
of  tropes,”  an  arsenal  of  weapons  of  speech, 


a museum  of  tools  of  thought.  The  right  J 
man  seizes  a common  expression  from  the 
street  and  It  Is  the  key-stone  of  his  sen- 
tence. 

Slang  is  too  good  a thing  to  be  Intrusted 
to  those  that  only  regard  language  as  the 
means  of  expression  of  wants.  The  habit- 
ual and  indiscriminate  talker  of  slang  is  as 
tiresome  as  the  slang-whanger  himself. 
Slang  should  be  the  supreme  resource  of  the 
brilliant  and  the  thoughtful;  the  ambergris 
that  is  the  glory  of  the  loathsome,  blasted 
whale.  There  are  respectable  words  enough 
in  the  language  for  ordinary  wants  and 
conventional  emotions.  When  the  mighty 
man  must  express  himself  completely,  he 
! remembers  the  familiar  speech  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  chosen  word  or  phrase  then 
ceases  to  be  slang.  It  is  clothed  in  robes 
' of  dignity.  It  is  invited  to  the  dry  feast  of 
the  learned.  t is  burled  finally  In  the  dic- 
tionary that  It  long  looked  at  afar  off, 
half  respect 'uliy,  half  mockingly.  And  a 
century  afu-  - It  may  find  a joyful  resurrec- 
tion. _ 

Mr?  * Douglas  li>  her  “Book  on  Dress” 
asks  these  pertinent  questions:  “How 

would  a mother  In  knickerbockers  inspire 
ewe  in  the  hearts  of  her  peccant  brood? 


Where  would  be  the  awful  terror  that  now 
hangs  cloud-llko  round  the  spinster  aunt 
i were  she  to  visit  us  in  Turkish  trousers,? 
Think  of  oufi  grandmother  knitting  by  the 
fireside  in  a kind  of  adapted  pyjama  suit?” 


In  street  car  above  the  din,  in  the  Public 
Garden  where  voices  startle  bench-sweet- 
hearts,  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  sanctu- 
ary you  hear  these  two  phrases  day  and 
night:  “There’s  money  in  it”  and  “there’s 
no  money  in  it."  ‘ 


Prof.  Jebb  believes  that  “the  best  workB 
of  journalism  affects  widely  and  profoundly! 
the  whole  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  nation.”  The  Professor  is  a great  and 
good  man,  likewise  a very  Daniel  come  to 
judgment.  ^ 

Barrie’s  theory  that  a whole  day  in  bed 
followed  the  next  morning  by  a cold  bath 
’•will  make  you  feel  as  if  you  had  been 
a week  at  the  seaside,”  comes  unfortunately 
a little  late  this  year. 


Mr.  Corbett  Is  a perfect  gentleman.  The 
more  savage  the  thrashing  administered  by 
him  the  louder  is  his  praise  of  “the  pluck 
and  the  perseverance”  of  his  opponent. 


This  talk  about  the  kinetograph  and  the 
“interests  of  science”  is  all  very  well,  but 
Mr.  Edison  is  gaining  rapidly  the  reputation 
of  a dead  game  sport. 


Me.  Howard  Gould  has  offered  a cup  for 
competition  in  1895.  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette man  will  undoubtedly  suspect  that  It 
Is  poisoned. 


Yale’s  steady  progress,  under  President 
Dwight,  gratifies  her  alumni.  Athletics 
are  no  longer  compulsory. 


Chloroform  will  raise  the  voice  xand  in- 
crease the  volume  of  it.  The  hearer  should 
take  it  with  the  singer. 
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“Gyp,”  the  reckless  woman  who  has  writ-* 
ten  so  much  for  La  Vie  Parisienne,  is  now 
advertised  in  this  country  as  the  grand- 
niece of  the  great  Mlrabeau.  Plere  is 
another  instance  of  the  influence  of  hered- 
ity; for  the  orator  is  the  author  of  certain 
books  that  are  hardly  adapted  for  discus-  ; 
sion  at  a well-regulated  tea-table.  And  yet 
the  naughtiness  of  “Gyp”  is  that  of  a 
spoiled  child,  who  delights  in  shocking  a 
straight-laced  grandmother.  It  is  at  least 
free  from  the  sickening  philosophy  of  Paul 
Bourget,  who  paid  lately  such  pretty  com- 
pliments to  certain  women  of  Boston  that 
put  the  lion’s  mane  in  curl  papers. 


“Mr.  Kipling’s  neighbors  up  in  Vermont 
say  that  the  young  man  lacks  tact.”  Tact *  1 
is  here  synonymous  with  manners.  TheVer-  ] 
monters  were  always  amiable.  Years  ago 
in  a town  near  Montpelier  an  utter  scamp 
was  on  trial  for  a particularly  contemptible 
crime.  A neighbor  was  called  to  the  wit- 
ness-stand to  testify  as  to  character. 
“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “I’ve  known 
him  for  30  years.  His  manners  are  easy.” 


The  gaping  world  Is  assured  that  wheil 
the  father  of  Alice  de  Lacey  heard  the  news 
of  his  daughter’s  marriage  to  the  play] 
actor  “Teddy”  Radcliffe,  he  “fell  into  the 
arms  of  a friend  in  search  of  sympathy.” 
The  action  was  natural,  but,  perhaps,  the 
friend  carried  his  “sympathy”  in  a hip 
pocket.  Some  do. 

The  Tsar  of  All  the  Russias  has  decided 
in  favor  of  duels.  Scandals  will  be  settled 
out  of  court. 


De  Maupassant’s  mother  did  not  wish  his 
body  to  be  removed  from  the  Montpar- 
nasse Cemetery  to  Pere-Lachaise.  “I  en- 1 
treat  you  not  to  wake  my  son,”  she  cried;  i 
“for  eighteen  months  he  never  closed  his 
eyes  in  sleep.  Let  him  slumber  at  last.” 
Her  son  might  have  made  a story  out  of 
this. 

London  gave  Lillian  Russell  a kindly 
welcome  in  “The  Queen  of  Brilliants. 
Our  old  friend  Plubert  Wilke  was  condemned 
for  “affectation  and  mouthing,”  and  the 
remarkable  architecture  of  his  legs  seemed 
of  no  avail,  although  they  were  displayed 
to  full  advantage. 


Thi3  news  from  London  about  Nordica’s 
proposed  second  marriage  is  indeed  stale. 
The  matter  was  no  secret  to  her  friends 
here  and  in  New  York  a year  ago. 

Nordica’s  betrothed,  Mr.  Doeme,  has 
been  seen  in  Boston,  and,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  at  a concert  in  Music  Hall  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Ellis,  when  Nordica 
was  the  particular  star.  Anthropometrl- 
cally  he  made  a pleasing  impression.  As 
a singer  he  was  a ferocious  baritone,  with 
an  unconquerable  desire  to  sing  flat.  His 
net  piece  did  not  awaken  applause  that 
weakened  the  foundations  of  the  building; 
but  he  was  heard  later  In  the  evening  in 
a song  of  apparent  Hungarian,  or  Rou- 
manian, or  Bulgarian  atrocity,  although 
the  sentiments  so  vigorously  expressed  may 
have  been  of  a tender  nature. 


“The  politicians  are  afraid  to  jpln  a 
church  because  they  fear  to  gitfe  offence 
and  lose  votes  by  definitely  joining  any 
given  church.”  Fudge,  Dr.  Brady,  fudge. 

Mr.  Alexander  is  not  the  only  one  who 
wonders  why  so  much  gas  Is  burned  in  a 
closed  and  bolted  house.  Cats  are  fond  of 
valerian,  but  they  have  never  been  caught 
sucking  gas.  Mice  eat  matches,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  apply  them  to  a gas 
burner.  Water-bugs  shun  the  light.  Spooks 
use  a diabolical  kind  of  dark  lantern.  The 
meter  knows  the  mystery,  but  it  has  been 
trained,  and  It  will  not  give  away  the  gas 
company. 

To  L.  C.—  No,  this  is  not  Indian  Summer, 
although  it  might  be  called  justly  Red  In- 
dian Summer.  The  genuine  article  is  dis- 
played in  October  or  November,  for  it  is  a 
movable  feast. 


“If  the  storms  In  September  clear  off 
warm,  all  the  storms  of  the  following  win- 
ter will  be  warm.” 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  (1680) 
of  Mr.  Roger  Crab,  a soldier  of  Cromwell, 
who  regarded  animal  food  as  a temptation 
of  Satan,  and  lived  on  bran,  dock-leaves, 
mallows  and  grass.  Before  he  turned  vege- 
tarian, his  skull  was  cloven  by  a royalist 
trooper. 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Custer, 
the  widow  of  the  gallant  General,  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  through  an  esteemed 
contemporary  that  her  voice  is  now  “vi- 
brant with  some  reminders  of  her  long  stay 
with  English  friends.”  It  appears  from  an- 
other paragraph  that  this  “long  stay”  was 
four  months. 

So  Admiral  Ting  heard  a ting-a-ling  that 
called  him  down. 


Are  not  the  oak  and  the  ivy  tired  of  com- 
parisons between  them  and  human  beings, 
even  when  it  is  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
who  thus  illuminates  his  rhetoric? 

There  is  a favorable  outlook  for  a fine 
crop  of  kidney-mashers,  chin-winders,  and 
stomach-jabs  this  fall,  although  there  is 
“great  trouble  found  by  the  prospective 
promoters”  in  securing  “a  good  location.” 
We  have  before  this  insisted  that  such 
sport,  as  well  as  foot  ball,  should  be  in  the 
open,  say  on  the  Common,  .at  the  foot  of 
Flagstaff  Hill.  A fresh’ning  breeze  would 
whet  the  courage  of  the  gentlemen  actively 
engaged,  the  sight  of  the  monument  would 
- inspire  heroic  deeds,  and,  as  Music  Hall 
seems  out  of  the  question,  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  might  be  engaged  to  open  the  ex- 
ercises with  an  appropriate  overture,  as 
Reissiger’s  “Mill  on  the  Rock.” 

S t 

Tn~a  review  of  the'  "play 
following-  sentence  in  reference  to  the  Star  | 
Spangled  Banner  appeared  in  the  Boston  I 
Herald  of  Tuesday:  “Wherever  it  is,  it  ] 
must  be  potent  in  stirring  the  patriotic 
heart;  its  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars 
must  always  be  respected  and  defended.” 
The  famous  flag-editor,  the  inventor  of  the 
“textile  fabric”  definition,  must  be  on  a 
vacation,  and  if  he  left  orders  they  were  i 
sealed.  How  he  will  gnash  his  iteetli,  and  I 
prance,  and  paw  the  air! 

It’s  a singular  fact  that  the  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  a new  novel  takes  it  as  a per- 
sonal slight  if  his  friend  admits  without 
shame  that  he  has  not  read  it.  Such 
enthusiasts  are  the  Trilbyites.  They  are 
not  chilled  by  the  news  that  Mr.  du  Mau- 
rier  did  not  stand  by  his  guns,  but  surren- 
dered finally  to  angry  Jimmy  Whistler. 
They  even  took  seriously  the  complaints  of 
“immorality”  that  were  such  welcome  copy 
•o  editors  in  the  hot  season.  As  for  the 
novels  of  Fielding,  Thackeray,  Balzac, 
Tourgueneff  and  Thomas  Hardy,  they  are 
but  dross  to  this  pure  gold,  gold  beaten  very 
thin,  by  the  way.  Meanwhile  the  publish- 
ers smile  fat  smiles,  and  rub  together  joy- 
ful hands. 

Harvard  proposes  to  give  Fitz  to  students 
who  smoke  too  much,  and  are  too  curious 
concerning  the  properties  of  alcohol. 

Miss  Kate  Field  may  advise,  Miss  Jean- 
nette Gilder  may  approve;  others  may  dis- 
pute in  print  over  the  natural  adaptability 
of  women  to  the  bicycle;  and  yet  alt  this 
discussion  is  only  a consideration  of  a new 
phase  of  “The  Distinct  Cylinder  Question.” 

Why  this  bitterness?  Why  this  hysteria? 
Why  these  oracular  utterances  poured  forth 
from  the  World’s  tripod?  Or  why  in  jour- 
nals of  a more  shrinking  nature  are  pathetic 
appeals  “signed  with  the  shivering  initials 

ol  timid  anonymity?"  Is  it  true  that  “a.1 
male  humankind  is  leagued  together  to  pre- 
vent women  dressing  as  they  like?”  Is  not 
Autolycus— not  Shakspeare’s  cogging 
knave,  but  the  androgynous  contributor  to 
the  Pali  Mall  Gazette— is  not  Autolycus  of 
eminent  sanity  in  declaring  that  man  has 
always  taken  the  good  the  gods  provide— 
coal-scuttle  bonnet,  bustle,  water-fall,  ex- 
travagant sleeves,  crinoline;  that  women 
dress  for  each  other;  that  a pretty  woman 
will  look  pretty  in  anything,  and  that  an 
ugly  one  doesn’t  matter? 

There  has  been  lately  in  England  a 
heated  rehashing  of  all  that  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  from  the  time  of  Eve 
to  that  of  Sadie  Martinot.  But  it  was  left 
for  the  unimaginative  Standard  to  inquire 
whether  postmen  eat  wedding  cake,  A Lon-  | 


don  Contemporary  remarks  that  the  ap- 
parent robustness  of  the  service  forbids  the 
supposition  that  even  with  their  advantages 
they  can  batten  on  such  unholy  pasture. 
It  also  claims  that  wedding  cake  Is  “very, 
very  nasty,”  an  adjective  that  seems 
■doubly  nasty  when  used  by  an  Englishman. 
“If  this  cake  Is  so  even  to  the  amateur 
who.  as  a rule,  is  only  married  twice  or 
thrice  in  a lifetime,  what  would  it  be  to 
the  cloyed  palate  of  the  postman?” 

There  are  whist  players,  unhealthy  com- 
panions, who  believe  that  memory  was  in- 
vented about  the  time  that  the  rules  for 
liyper-modern  leads  were  framed.  About  a 
century  ago  there  was  an  Alderman  of 
London,  and  his  name  was  Sawbridge. 
When  the  last  card  of  a deal  was  about 
to  be  played,  says  Miss  Laetitia-Matilda 
Hawkins,  Sawbridge  remarked— and  can  you 
not  see  his  facial  expression  of  provokingsu- 
perlority — “It  is  singular  that  the  four 
lives  should  come  together."  "On  playing 
the  round,  it  appeared  indeed  that  every 
one  of  the  party  held  a five.” 

The  novel  is  the  thing.  In  one  of  the 
latest  the  "heroine  lays  her  head,  with 
serried  rows  of  thick,  black  hair,  quite  un- 
expectedly on  his  (the  hero's)  shoulder.” 
At  the  efttl  she,  “with  the  blood  prancing 
in  her  veins,”  leaps  into  her  lover’s  em- 
brace, while  the  rejected  suitor  advances 
with  a “God  bless  you,  my  dear  sister." 
“More  than  this  could  be  required  of  no 
man,”  remarks  the  author.  Is  this  refer- 
ence to  the  embrace  or  the  benediction? 


A sign  of  “good  times  a coming:"  The 
large  crop  of  summer  engagements. 

European  steamship  agents  use  hope  for 
i lever  to  move  workmen  toward  America, 
and  the  agents  on  this  side  talk  of  strikes 
:o  induce  them  to  travel  back.  It’s  passing 
strange  if  some  poor  weather  cocks  do  not 
travel  back  and  forth  until  the  money  is 
out. 


To  F.  D. You  ask  if  the  expression, 
“chuck  of  beef.”  is  slang.  The  word 
“chuck”  in  this  connection  is  originally 
about  the  same  as  chunk,  but  in  certain 
counties  of  England  a “chuck”  is  a cut  of 
beef  extending  from  the  horn  to  the  ribs, 
Including  the  shoulder-piece.  Achuelc-steak 
in  these  same  counties  is  three  ribs  of  beef 
nearest  to  the  neck,  cut  straight  down  the 
fore-quarter  to  about  half-way  through  the 
shoulder  blade.  Mr.  Armour,  by  the  way, 
gives  sound  advice  in  recommending  the 
purchase  of  “breast,”  “chuck"  and  “shoul- 
der,” and  advocating  the  use  ofsoups,  stews 
land  boiled  meats.  The,  Americans  are  a 
|wasteful  people  as  regards  food. 
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That  Applegate  in  New  York  was  always 
open. 


General  Paine  says  a yacht  must  be  quick 
in  stays  to  race  abroad.  Of  corset  must. 
(Profound  apologies  to  the  first  punster.) 

“Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  speaks  with  great 
directness  and  sharpness.”  The  members 
of  his  company  will  corroborate  this  state- 
ment. 


The  “Hoosier  Blue  Man,”  who  died  the 
| other  day  and  whose  skin  was  colored  by 
doses  of  nitrate  of  silver,  recalls  the  unfor- 
tunate hero  of  “Poor  Miss  Finch.” 

Sarah  Grand  has  written  a novel  enti- 
tled “The  Undefinable.”  This  title  would 
have  fitted  her  literary  maze  in  which  un- 
savory husbands,  eccentric  females  and  im- 
pudent children  wander  to  no  purpose. 

“The  Prince  of  Wales  has  let  Americans 
severely  alone  this  summer,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Chauncey  Depew.”  And  is  George 
Gould  so  soon  forgotten? 


And  it  is  the  courteous  and  verbally  prud- 
ish Transcript  that  speaks  of  Dr.  Miner’s 
extraordinary  feat  of  lengthening  “his  al- 
ready pretentious  verticality  of  physique.” 
As  though  the  Doctor  were  not  in  Court, 
but  in  a museum. 


Room  for  Mayor  Gilroy  among  intrepid 
discoverers,  room!  At  the  peril  of  his  life 
he  has  explored  the  Jungles  of  Paris  and 
the  deserts  of  London,  and  he  is  the  very  j 
first  to  say  that  New  York  is  as  clean  a : 
city,  if  not  cleaner.  The  Mayor  bears  him- 
self modestly,  like  a true  brave,  that  is,  a ! 
Tammany  brave,  although  he  confesses  i 
that  his  nerves  were  shaken  in  Paris 
when  he  heard  the  street  cleaners  sing- 
ing at  their  work.  “New  Yorkers  would 
never  tolerate  the  noise.’’  Nevertheless, 
they  do  not  turn  pale  at  the  matutinal 
shriek  of  the  milkman,  and  they  tolerate 
dirty  streets. 


Mr.  Peter  Jackson  will  not  fight  Mr. 
Corbett  on  a barge  or  in  a balloon.  “I 
want  to  fight  in  a building,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  I have  the  protection  of 
the  authorities.”  Then  what’s  the  matter 
with  Boston.  Mr.  Corbett? 

Senator  Hoar,  with  Ills  profuse  apologies 
before  whacking  and  lambasting  the  Dem- 
ocrats  with  the  club  borrowed  from  Jona- 
than Edwards,  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Chucks, 
described  so  lovingly  by  Marryat.  “Allow 
me  to  insinuate,  my  dear  sir,  In  the  most 
i delicate,  manner  In  the  world,  that  you  are 
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This  Is  the  death-day  of  Montaigne,  al- 
though  some  claim  that  he  left  the  world 
the  11th.  Our  essayists  of  to-day  are  still 
busy  turning  and  twisting  and  rearranging 
the  wise  and  witty  phrases  of  the  Gascon 
gentleman.  His  Is  the  one  book  for  the  oft- 
; imagined  desert  Island.  And  do  not  read 
him  hi  a stiff,  stilted,  buckramed  version 
Read  and  ever  with  delight  and  profit,  the 
translation  by  John  Florlo^whose  Eliza- 
bethan  vigor,  in  an  English  almost  contem- 
porary  with  .Montaigne’s  French,  gives  us 
the  nearest  attainable  equivalent.  Florlo 
nods  sometimes;  and  even  mistranslates; 
and  now  and  then  entangles  his  translation 
Into  knots  no.  easy  to  unravel;  but  he  can 
be  homely,  pithy.  Idiomatic,  and  in  some  of 
Montaigne's  finest  passages  .has  nobly 
caught  the  spirit  of  his  authorVlf  you  are 
fond  of  limited  and  beautiful  editions  se- 
cure at  once,  if  you  can,  the  three  volumes 
published  by  Nutt.  For  a slender  purse 
there  is  the  one  volume  published  by  Rout- 
lege  and  Sons.  Then  there  Is  Stott’s  pretty 
pocket  edition,  as  yet  Incomplete.  All  these 
editions  are  unexpurgated— unlike  “Trilby.” 

Does  this  peculiarly  characteristic  Mon- 
talgnelsm  ever  steal  into  the  brain  of  your 
genuine,  X.  X.  X.,  extra  dry,  warranted 
Bostonian  when  he  is  engaged  in  laborious 
condescension  toward  a visitor  from  Paris 
London,  Chicago,  or  New  York?  "When  I 
am  playing  with  my  cat,  who  knows 
whether  she  have  more  sport  in  dallying 
with  me  than  I have  in  gamjng  with  her?’’ 

New  Jersey  Justice  is  looking  down  on 
Mr.  Edison  as  a sporting  gentleman  who 
has  broken  her  commandments.  The  god- 
dess Is  Inclined  to  spell  kinetoscope  as  a 
word  of  one  syllable,  B-L-U-F-F. 

Mr.  “Mat”  Harrington,  the  initiator  of 
women  into  the  Actors’  Protective  Union 
expects  to  have  about  300  or  400,  “the  cream 
of  the  profession,”  and  among  them  he 
mentions  in  a loud,  firm  voice  Maggie  I 
| Cline  and  Lottie  Gilson.  If  these  are  the 
cream,  Ja'nauschek,  Ada  Rehan,  Julia  Mar- 
lowe  et  al.  are  undoubtedly  the  skim-milk  I 
— 

The  Sketch  deplores  the  present  use  of  I 
bandannas  in  London,  and  says  that  in  the 
United  States  they  are  known  inelegantly  | 
as  “nose  wipes.”  The  allegation  should  1 
be  thrown  back  at  the  nose  of  the  author.  | 
The  term  is  old  English  slang,  or  rather  i 
thieves’  cant.  ! 
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' “After  all,  what  is  style,”  said  a news- 
paper man  as  he  walked  humbly  by  the  side 
of  a well-known  Professor  of  Literature, 

| “and  how  would  you  define  it?”  "Style,  my 
dear  fellow,’’  answered  the  Professor  in  his 
lecturing  voice,  “is  what  I have  and  you 
haven’t.’’  

The  Secretary  of  State  has  discovered  a j 
writing  fluid  that  will  not  fade.  To  certain  j 
political  letter  writers  an  ink  that  will  fade  | 
immediately  after  perusal  would  be  a 
sweeter  boon.  

There  were  681  cases  of  “paddling”  in  the 
year  1893  at  Elmira,  and  the  punishment 
was  almost  always  inflicted  by  the  General 
Superintendent  himself.  The  same  year  the 
number  of  prisoners  was  1409.  Perhaps  Mr. 

C.  D.  Warner  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  who 
arc  so  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  Elmira 
system,  regard  "paddling”  as  a healthy  In- 
stitution, excellent  for  the  system,  an  aid 
to  circulation,  an  excellent  substitute  for 
breakfast  oatmeal  or  a morning  draught  of 
Lithia  water.  

“If  dry  be  the  buck’s  horn 
On  Holyrood  morn. 

'Tis  worth  a kist  of  gold; 

But  if  wet  it  be  seen 
Ere  Holyrood  e'en. 

Bad  harvest  is  foretold.” 


And  to-day  is  the  festival  of  the  Exulta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross,  or  the  Holy  Rood. 
The  commemoration  is  of  the  appearance 
of  the  cross  to  Constantine  in  the  sky  at 
mid-day.  Chosroes  II.,  King  of  Persia,  took 
a large  piece  of  the  alleged  real  cross  from 
Jerusalem  when  he  plundered  the  town. 
The  Emperor  Heraclius  retook  the  relic 
md  carried  it  pack  to  Jerusalem,  where  the 
dentity  was  verified  by  the  patriarch,  the 
easier  because  the  seals  of  the  case  had 
ever  been  broken.  Yet  Rigordus  tells  us 
hat  the  capture  was  an  irreparable  loss  to 
lankind.  "The  mouths  of  our  ancestors 
sed  to  be  supplied  with  30.  or  in  some  in- 
ances,  no  doubt  according  to  their  faith,  [ 
ith  32  teeth,  but  since  the  cross  was  stolen 
r the  Infidels  no  mortal  has  been  allowed 
ore  than  23.” 

This  festival  was  observed  in  earlier  days 
• nutting.  There  was  also  a custom  in 
igland  of  hunting  free  buck  with  ’blood- 
iunds. 

“If  the  hart  and  the  hind  meet  dry  and  part 
dry  on  Rood  Day  fair. 

For  sax  weeks,  of  rain  there’ll  be  nae 
mair.”  ______ 

It  was  observed  that  when  the  J.  Putnam 
Bradlee  struck  the  rock  the  band  was  play- 
ing “Don  t Get  Gay  With  Shay.”  There 
are  some  things  that  even  a well-behaved 
steamboat  will  hot  stand. 


The  good  old  rule  “Don’t  speak  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel”  was  not  enforced  on  this 
occasion,  at  lea  .according  to  the  state- 
mentarnade,  “ •»««  — u^full  of 
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man  or  motorman  Is  well-nigh  Irresistible. 
V\  ttness  the  celebrated  Instance  of  the 
fresh  poet  who  addressed  the  pilot  in  verse 
and  started  In  by  assuring  him  that  It 
was  “a  fearful  night”  and  there  was  “dan- 
ger on  the  deep." 

The  principal  role  In  the  new  comedy,  “A 
Political  Woman,”  will  be  played  by  Mrs 
Kendal  and  not  by  Mrs.  Gougar.  Hundreds 
of  women  are  dying  to  play  It,  however. 

Panama’s  big  ditch  has  been  the  last  ditch 
to  many  a French  Investor. 


The  havoc  of  a natural  gas  explosion  as 
at  Alexandria.  Ind.,  Is  indeed  terrible 
Equally  disastrous  Is  the  action  of  unnatu- 
ral gas  when  the  house  Is  locked,  and  there 
is  no  one,  except  the  meter,  to  use  or 
waste. 


Here's  Mr.  Edison  "grieved”  at 
thought  that  he  assisted  unconscious' 
a prize  fight,  and  here’s  Mr.  Corbett 
ried.  anxious,  troubled,  harassed, 
non-plussed.”  O,  Science,  what  c. 
’committed  in  thy  name! 

Now  that  the  teamsters  propose 
Gen.  Martin’s  scheme,  would  it  not  a 
good  plan  for  pedestrians  to  follow  the 
rule  of  passing  to  the  right.  At  present  the 
average  citizen  or  suburban  wanders,  espe-  ! 
cially  if  he  is  heavy  laden,  with  the  In-  I 
souciance  of  a solitary  cow  in  a pasture.  j 

Apropos  of  this  harassing  question  of  ! 
dress-reform:  the  only  women  who  habit 
ally  wear  trousers  (in  life,  not  in  metaphor) 
are  those  who  are  the  most  sedentary,  an-i 
some  are  known  among  men  as  Fatima  and* 
Zuleika.  In  the  happy  East  no  carefully 
fatted  beauty  longs  to  dress  like  a “vloet 
wail"  or  a “mad  scarlet  thing”  or  like  he 
starched  male  brute.  If  she  did  b/rn 
with  such  desire,  neither  sack  nor  liw- 
string  would  deter  her  in  the  attempt./ 


£ 
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“What  is  Boston,  anyhow?”  shrieked  a 
disgruntled  member  of  the  Porphyry  Club. 
“Sir,”  said  old  Chimes,  looking  sternly  at 
the  blasphemer,  “Boston  is  the  seat  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock  pants.” 


The  15th  of  September  is  said  to  be  fine 
in  six  years  out  of  seven. 


“There  are  generally  three  consecutive 
windy  days  about  the  middle  of  September, 
which  have  been  called  by  the  Midland 
millers  the  windy  days  of  barley  harvest.” 

This  is  the  death-day  of  Robert  Pollok, 
the  once  celebrated  poet,  who  departed  this 
life  without  the  blessed  assurance  that  he 
would  be  of  material  assistance  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  a letter  regarding  the 
tariff;  and  this  is  truly  pitiable,  for  Words- 
worth describes  Pollok  as  “meek  in  grati- 
tude.” 


According  to  the  bill  boards,  Mr.  Augus- 
tin Daly  still  keeps  his  hat  on  when  the 
ladies  of  his  company  surround  him.  The 
inventor  of  “the  drama  of  contemporaneous 
human  interest”  must  be  of  royal  blood,  or 
possibly  he  is  a grandee  of  Spain. 


Some  years  ago  Puck  cartooned  bravely 
and  savagely  Inspector  Williams  of  New 
York,  accusing  him,  then  Captain,  of  the 
very  misconduct  of  which  he  is  now  openly 
suspected. 

There  Is  a young  man  in  town  whose 
nerves  are  shattered  by  the  combination  of 
sleeping  in  an  otherwise  deserted  flat  and 
reading  the  .adventures  of  Mr.  Sherlock 
Holmes.  He  read  Doyle’s  stories  only  the 
other  day,  as  he  had  a prejudice  against 
detective  yarns;  but  now  he  regrets  that 
he  did  not  hold  to  this  prejudice.  As  his 
bedroom  opens  on  a court  that  is  a whis- 
pering gallery  and  as  his  neighbors  are 
of  uneasy  habits,  creaks,  groans,  muttered 
conversations,  sneaking  foot-steps,  myste- 
rious hacks  that  drive  apparently  to  his 
very  door  and  then  disappear,  punctuate 
his  frightened  dreamchasings.  When  he  en- 
ters his  flat  he  expects  to  be  shot  by  an  air- 
gun  or  a poisoned  arrow,  or  to  have  a 
crushing  weight  fall  on  his  head.  Shadowy 
forms  mock  him  in  the  winding  corridor. 
He  sees  "RACHE"  written  on  the  walls 
of  his  den,  and  he  finds  five  orange  pips 
on  his  pillow.  Sleep  is  impossible.  And  the 
unhappy  man  wishes  he  had  spent  the  same 
time  over  “Marcella”  or  Mr.  Meredith’s 
last  experiment  in  word  juggling. 

Crosier,  a Hoosac  Tunnel  telegraph  opera- 
tor, testified-  that  he  was  on  duty  from  6.30 
P.  M.  on  the  8th  until  8.30  A.  M.  on  the  9th. 
And  what  wages  does  an  operator  get  for 
such  long  and  such  exacting  work? 


Apropos  of  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein’s  ec- 
centric conduct  in  his  own  Concert  Hall,  It 
j may  be  remarked  that  the  United  States  Is 
the  only  country  with  pretensions  to  civil- 
ization where  hissing,  as  well  as  applause, 
Is  not  allowed  in  a theatre.  Here  the  man- 
ager expects  the  spectator  to  applaud, 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  per- 
formance or  the  character  of  the  piece.  If 
! the  spectator  revolts  at  incompetence  or 
immorality,  ho  must  be  silent.  And  why? 
| Because  the  manager  would  otherwise  be 
1 “insulted,”  and  “the  audience  would  be  dis- 
turbed.” And  yet  not  many  years  ago,  be- 
i -fore  the  stage  was  over-run  with  prize- 
-and  heroines  of  scandals,  and  given 
'"the  display  of  stupid1.*-^. 
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lit  th  ro  was  "a  mental 
Terary  speG.c In  town  yester-  ! 
"No  wonder  that  there  was  an  eclipse 
tie  moon. 

what  Artemus  Ward  would  call  a 
eat  and  genteel  home  thrust”  commend 
to  the  following  "review"  in  Town  Topics 
Mr.  Hubert  Wilke’s  late  appearance  on 
ndon  stage:  "Mr.  Hubert  Wilke's  melo- 
matic  marionette  double-dental  fixed 
revolving  slate  gravestone  smile  is  so 
familiar  in  this  country  that  it  frightens  no 
one.  Everybody  knows  by  this  time  that 
ose  rident  teeth  are  not  deciduous  but  as 
:ed  as  the  other  components  of  this  smile 
re.  When  Mr.  Wilke's  valet  drops  a lump 
? brown  sugar  into  his  master’s  singing 
ot.  the  double-dental  smile  at  once  comes 
t.  and  it  reappears  at  regular  intervals 
til  it  is  shut  off  by  dropping  the  curtain 
it.  When  Mr.  Wilke's  mouth,  petrified 
that  rocky  smile,  sweeps  the  house, 
he  capers  with  the  romantic  reckless- 
goat  that  has  just  tucked  away  a 
.when  he  stamps  his  foot  till  the 
wobble  and  the  ladies  on  the  stage 
j with  dusty  larynxes,  then  we  know 
tr.  Wilke  is  a lover,  and  that  a sweet 
hing  ditty  is  about  to  be  thrown  out 
ungs.  At  the  London  Lyceum  his 
c smile  and  difficult  fervor  were 
rstood.  There  was  a general  im- 
n the  stalls  that  he  had  appendi- 
as  trying  to  grin  and  bear  it. 
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^ the  Boosting  Up 
ed,  Alias  Doeme, 


Said  To-day  About 
and  Minnie  Hauk. 


heuth  to  Boston ; From 
iba”  to  “RheinTo  d,” 


A'^^Vfffondent  asks  about  Mr.  Doeme, 
yho^^Viw  betrothed  to  Mrs.  Xordica. 
Mr^B-eme.  in  1S92,  was  a baritone,  and 

V*-  i-F 1 °f  Jari- 28  in  that  year  he  Kans 

re  iiT  a "grand  operatic  concert,”  which 
Is  gi\  en  in  Music  Hall.  He  sang  an  air 
Jim  Nessler’s  "Trumpeter  of  Saekkingen,” 
K song  to  the  Evening  Star,  from  ‘4Tann-i 


\ 
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afterward,  to  his  own  piano 
npaniment,  he  shouted  an  outlandish 
the  refrain  of  which  was  "HI.” 

"K  L.  " thl-  Is  the  same  Doeme  who, 
t.  -,or.  sang  the  role  of  Parsifal  at  the  - 
Festival  this  summer.  He  Is  not 
Irst  whose  voice  was  ooosted  by  artful 
i-anee.  Jean  de  Keszke,  for  instance, 
ly  years  ago  was  a baritone.  He  sang 
parts  a*  Figaro.  Hevero,  (Vermont.  His 
appearance  at  the  Paris  Opera  was  in 
,nd  then  he  was  a year  old  tenor, 
other  like  transformation  is  that  of 
:soh  <17<<r-l'il3>.  who  started  out  in  Dres- 
....  _ ».__i(0nP  of  vaulting  ambition. 
In  the  glorious  company  of 
ideavor  led  to  Inflammation 
tnd  he  nearly  lost  his  life  as 
ilce.  Then  he  took  to  teach- 

one  voice  Is  not  raised  by  a 
screw,  diver,  dredging  ma- 
Ingenloi.s  mechanical  appli- 
the  use  of  dynamite  recotn- 
ichers  of  experience:  for  it  is 

ys.  when  the  creation  of  a 
is  a triumph  of  cruelty,  the 
“wary  les  'ons  v.  as  dangerous 
ality  was  great.  Among  the 
world.  Among 
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To-dn.v  an  ingenious  readier  in  Europe 
claims  (hat  he  can  raise  or  lower  the 
voice  by  means  of  drugs.  Three  doses  are 
warranted  to  bring  out  a resonant  B flat, 
but  a chest  O is  the  result  of  several  boxes 
and  bottles,  a throat-sprayer,  and  sub- 
cutaneous injections. 

To  go  back  to  Mr.  Doeme.  According  lo 
the  thoroughly  equipped  and  brilliant  music 
critic  of  Town  Topics.  Mr.  Doemo's  name  is 
not  Doeme.  but  Fried,  and  lie  hails  from 
Budapest,  and  is  of  Hebraic  extraction, 
i How  did  the  new  tenor  sing  at  Bayreuth? 

The  oracles  arc  dumb.  The  boom  was  only 
I a boom  let , and  ii  is  now  cold  and  gray. 

, And  why  does  a baritone  yearn  to  he  a 
tenor?  Does  he  dream  nights  of  Walt 
Whitman's  lines? 

i "A  tenor  large  and  fresh  as  the  creation  j 
fills  me: 

! The  orbie  flex  of  his  mouth  is  pouring  and 
filling  me  full?” 

Or  does  he  set.  dollars  against  each  added 
| tone?  Or  does  he  crave  tenoric  admiration 
I from  the  women? 

Is  not  the  baritone's  voice  more  sympa- 
j tlietic.  manlier,  as  a rule?  It  has  often  been 
remarked  that  in  nature  the  higher  pitched 
| voices  are  given  to  the  weak  or  the  treach- 
I erous;  that  a dashig  cavalier,  or  any  man 
of  force,  intellectual  or  animal,  is  baritone 
or  bass.  It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  the 
introduction  and  the  development  of  the 
tenor-hero  on  the  operatic  stage.  The  Don 
Giovanni  and  the  Almaviva  of  Mozart  are 
not  tenors.  Rossini  did  not  imagine  William 
I Tell  as  a tenor.  But  little  by  little  it  was 
! established  definitely  that  the  lovers 
| heroic,  or  puling  or  whining,  should  be 
j tenor  and  soprano,  and  the  male  villain 
I or  female  rival  should  pitch  their  vengeance 
1 in  lower  tones.  Take  Verdi's  noble  “Otello.” 

I The  Moor  is  tenor,  Iago  is  baritone.  Great 
] as  the  music  is,  the  distribution  of  parts 
' seems  hopelessly  wrong.  Otello,  a warrior, 

! rude  in  speech,  a tenor?  As  well  might 
Falstaff,  King  Lear  or  the  Ghost  pipe  m 
shrill  tones. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Frost  has  turned  the  text  of 
Wagner's  music-dramas  into  a series  of 
stories  for  children.  Truly  an  interesting 
experiment:  The  treachery  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  apothe- 
cary-shop-opera, will  develop  infant  curi- 
osity. The  adventures  of  Tannhauser  in 
the  mountain-cave,  where  Venus  gave  re- 
ceptions, teas  and  musicales,  will  beguile 
a rainy  afternoon.  And  the  history  of  the 
Incestuous  and  adulterous  couple  in  the 
“Walkeure”  will  provoke  an  interesting 
conversation  in  which  paternal  skill  will 
struggle  hard  to  baffle  infantile  investiga- 
tion. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Frost’s  book  will  be 
"Firelight.  Tales  of  the  Great  Music  Dra- 
mas." “Half  Hours  From  the  Newgate 
Calendar,”  and  “Peeps  at  the  Court  of 
Catherine  of  Russia”  would  be  admirable 
companion  volumes,  and  they  might  be  sold 
together  in  an  attractive  box. 


A dispatch  from  Worcester.  Mass.,  an- 
nounced last  week  that  the  auction  sale  of 
seats  for  the  coming  musical  festival  “de- 
veloped astonishing  dropping  off  in  patron- 
age. Less  than  .350  tickets  were  sold  at  a 
premium— about  half  as  many  as  had  been 
sold  in  former  years.  The  result  is  largely 
I due  to  the  fact  that  rehearsal  tickets  are 
! detached  from  the  regular  tickets  and  sold 
j separately.” 

Perhaps  the  cry  “Hard  Times,”  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  unsatisfactory  resuits 
of  the  sale.  Perhaps  the  character  of  the 
I works  chosen  for  performance  does  not 
I whet  curiosity,  which  is,  after  all,  a po- 
| tent  factor  in  the  success  of  a festival  of 
this  kind.  “Elijah,”  Verdi’s  “Requiem.” 
and  Saint  Sacns’  “Samson  and  Delilah,” 
are  the  most  important  choral  works  to  be 
given.  Then  there  are  “Selections,”  as  from 
Rubinstein’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  Chadwick’s 
“Phoenix  Expirans,”  Gounod’s  “Redemp- 
tion,” and  “St.  Cecilia  Mass.”  All  these,  I 
believe,  have  begi  heard  before  at  concerts 
of  the  Festival. 

Or  are  the  soirlfrts  without  draught?  The 
sopranos  are  Mrs.  Francesca  Moyer,  Mrs. 
Zippora  Monteith,  Miss  Caroline  C’arke, 
Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Pelton  and  Mrs.  Emma 
.i-  cli.  The  contraltos  are  Mrs.  Carl  Alves, 
Miss  Gertrude  Stein,  Mrs.  May  Ruggles  and 
Mrs  Julie  L.  Wyman.  The  tenors  are 
Messrs.  Rieger,  McKinley,  Davis  and  Anton 
Schott.  The  baritones  are  Messrs.  Dufff, 
Bushnell,  Rice  and  G.  Campanula.  Mr.  Bab- 
cock will  be  the  bass,  and  the  “instrumental 
virtuosi”  are  Mrs.  Julia  Rive-King,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Ctrl,  Mr.  Kneisel,  Mr.  Edmund  Sehu- 
eeker  Mr.  Heinrich  Schuecker  and  Mr.  E. 
M.  I-Icindl. 

To  comment  now  on  the  programs  or 
the  chosen  singers  and  players  would  be.  in- 
deed. impertinent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  sale  of  single  tickets  will  prevent  finan- 
cial loss. 

The  program  book  of  the  Festival  will  be 
written  this  year  by  Mrs.  Walter  Lancaster 
of  the  Worcester  Spy. 

There  is  naturally  speculation  concerning 
the  auction  sale  of  season  tickets  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Concerts. 

Some— they  arc  in  all  probability  few 
number— objed  to  the  proposed  introduc- 
tion of  "light”  music.  By  "light"  they 
mean  French;  for  to  certain  hearers  who 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  music  was  in- 
vented and  patented  for  all  lime  by  the 
Germans,  light  or  French  arc  synonyms. 
Therefore  they  shy  at  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  paur  purposes  to  broaden  and 
enliven  his  programs. 

These  same  objectors  have  listened  pa- 
tiently in  the  past  to  ‘‘light”  music,  or 
stupid  music  composed  by  Germans  or 
Americans  Do  they  then  prefer  Humper- 
dink  to  Massenet  or  Ghabrier.  and  Mr. 
Glayton  Jones  to  Auber? 

There  will  be  natural  curiosity  also  to 
see  and  hear  the  new  members  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  first  clarinet  is  a French- 
man, Mr.  Pourfcqn,  from  Lyons.  Let  us 
trust  l hat  his  performance  will  belle  the 
pun  that  occurs  to  even  the  humblest. 

Mr.  Ghad  wick’s  new  symphony,  which 
won  th#.*  prize  offered  in  competition  by 
the  National  Gonservatory,  will  be  played 
at  an  early  date.  Thomson  and  Ysaye,  the 
celebrated  Belgian  fiddlers,  will  be  heard 
during  the  season. 

* 
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I Who  i whispering  steadily  in  Mr.  Dvo- 
rak'- ear?  it  is  reported  that  he  spent 
j many  hours  with  Buffalo  Bill’s  Indians, 
I "llst‘-r in;;  to  their  chants,  watching  their 
dances,  and  tilling  his  ear  and  eyes  with 
the  color  and  motion  of  a people  quite  new 
; to  him.”  And  It  is  said  that  the  result  will 
I be  an  opera  "Hiawatha,”  lq  -which  rwl 
Linen  and  I y sing  ' 


"Hiawatha"  .'oulcL lend  itself  easily  to 
the  scene  painter  and  the  costumer.  “Bless- 
ing the  cornfields”  would  be  a most  pleas- 
ing scene,  although  Minnehaha  would  here 
be  mute.  A Living  Picture  is  suggested 
easily  by  Hiawatha’s  instructions  to  her: 
“Rise  up  from  your  bed  in  silence. 

Lay  aside  your  garments  wholly. 

Walk  around  the  fields  you  planted, 

Round  'be  borders  of  the  corn-tielJs, 

Covered  by  your  tresses  only. 

Robed  with  darkness  as  a garment.” 

With  a skillfully  ffdanaged  searchlight  and 
appropriate  orchestral  music  this  scene 
might  insure  the  success  of  the  opera. 

Town  Topics  of  the  13th  published  this 
pleasing  paragraph  concerning  Minnie 
Hauk: 

“Mrs.  Minnie  Hauk  and  her  husband. 
Count  Hesse  von  Wartson-Eggs,  passed 
through  New  York  a few  days  ago,  and  the 
ex-prima  donna  was  submitted  to  the  usual 
interview  with  which  the  Herald  kindly  | 
signals  her  not  infrequent  transit  through 
the  United  States.  Mrs.  Hauk.  it  appears,  ! 
had  just  returned  from  the  Indies,  where 
she  warbled  before  no  end  of  Rajahs.  She 
also  visited  China,  but  her  vocal  perform- 
ances in  the  Celestial  Empire  were  ab- 
ruptly ended,  she  told  the  reporter,  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  hostilities  with  Japan.  This 
candid  admission,  it  appears  to  me,  throws  - 
more  light  upon  the  original  point  of  the'  | 
Oriental  difficulties  than  has  yet  been  cast 
upon  it.  The  imminence  of  a series  of  op- 
eratic representations,  with  Mrs.  Hauk  as 
the  prima  donna,  left  the  mighty  ruler  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom  no  other  channel  of 
escape  from  its  consequence  but  recourse 
to  a case  of  force  majeure,  and  as  neither 
earthquake,  epidemic  nor  flood  was  at  hand 
to  silence  Mrs.  Hauk,  the  alternative  of  a 
war  with  Japan  was  gratefully  accepted. 
Mrs.  Hauk  is  now  en  route  for  Nice,  where 
Old  Folks’  Concerts  are  likely  to  be  the  rage’ 
durihg  the  winter  season.” 

* 

* * 

The  Bayreuth  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  gives  this  report  on  the  per- 
formance of  Mrs.  Nordica:  “Mrs.  Nordica  is 
the  fe'icitous  owner  of  a remarkably  swed 
voice,  and  she  uses  it,  on  the  whole,  with 
I considerable  distinction.  At  times  it  strikes 
1 one  as  a little  shrill  and  thin,  like  a sweet 
pound  with  a world  of  respiration  behind- it. 
Beautiful  though  her  voice  undoubtedly  is, 
howe  -er,  it  would  be  easy  to  conceive  a.  I 
more  ideal  Elsa  than  she  proved  herself  to 
be.  A id  here  the  test  of  the  great  Wagner- 
ian problem,  so  far  as  ’Lohengrin,’  at  least, 
is  concerned,  was  brought  to  proof.  Mas 
Mrs.  Nordica.  with  her  beautiful  vocal  ac- 
complishment, a greater  Elsa  than  another 
Elsa,  whose  voice  might  in  part  be  sacrificed 
to  in;eresting  action?  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was:  not  perfect  by  any 

means  it  was,  nevertheless,  by  reason  ot  its 
expressing  beautiful  music  beautifully,  in 
its  own  way  a production  more  suited  to.  the 
composer's  ideal  than  another  and  differ- 
ently imperfect  performance  might  have 
been.  This  is  a matter  which,  in  preference, 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide;  and  I by  no 
means  feel  disposed  to  agree  with  G.  B.  fc>. 
—admirable  judge  as  he  usually  is— that 
Wagner's  aim  was  altogether  an  effort  after 
purely  musical  beauty.  Many  of  his  char- 
acters are  simply  not  purposed  to  be  beauti-. 
ful  neither  in  the  music  or  their  utterance, 
nor  in  the  manner  of  their  expression;  it 
would  be  utterly  absurd  to  imagine  Mime 
achieving  beauty,  or  others  still  of  his  some- 
what complex  personages.  Nevertheless  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
one  and  the  other  solution:  all  that  I will 

confidently  say  is  that  Mrs.  Nordica  solves 
the  problem  very  successfully  in  the  man- 
ner  I have  already  indicated." 

The  new  ooera-house  in  Alexandria  will 
be  opened  Nov.  14.  It  holds  2500. 

The  new  onera-house  in  -Buenos  Ayres 
will  have  seats  for  5000.  The  stage  will  hold 
800.  In  three  hours  the  opera-house  can  be 
changed  into  a circus. 

“ Marussa,"  an  opera  in  three  acts  by 
Pierre  Floridia.  has  been  produced  in 
Venice.  The  two  lovers  perish  in  a fire. 

I “The  Music  is  inspired  by  Wagner  without 
being  in  direct  imitation.  The  instrumenta- 
: lion  shows  talent,  although  it^is  too  com- 
plicated for  the  simple  action. 

- It  seems  that  Mr.  Delaborde.  the  well- 
known  pianist  of  Paris,  has  a temper.  He 
appeared  in  Brussels  in  a festival  concert, 

I and  first  clayed  With  the  orchestra  a con- 
I certo.  When  the  time  came  for  his  appear- 
I ance  in  the  second  part  of  the  program 
| there  was  no  Delaborde.  The  explanation 
is  made  that  he  was  not  “ enchanted  with 
the  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  was  put 
I out  bv  the  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
I the  Reception  Gommittee.  So  he  wished  to 
I teach  the  offenders  a lesson,  but  it  was  the 
\ innocent  public  that  suffered,  for  Dela- 
: horde  is  a fine  player. 

“The  Black  Mountain,”  an  opera  by  An- 
1 gusta  Holmes,  whose  songs  are  known 
here  will  soon  be  produced  at  the  Paris 
Opera.  Bv  the  way.  Mr.  Paur,  this  ex- 
traordinary woman  has  written  orchestral 
pieces  that  have  excited  attention. 

The  chief  machinist  at  the  Dresden  Opera 
House  has  invented  a contrivance  by  which 
the  Rhine  Daughters  in  Wagners  Music- 
drama.  appear  as  complete  sirens,  with  the 
peculiar  anatomical  formation  that  pertains 
to  these  seductive  creatures.  The  line 
“Ltesinil  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne 
has  been  quoted  in  this  connection,  but  the 
correspondent  of  the  Menestrel  regrets  Unit 
he  could  not  find  these  womemflsh  preTty. 
“Their  gestures  were  beautiful,  writes  this 
acute  and  discriminating  critic,  ‘ but  their 
busts  left  much  to  be  desired.' 

Philip  Hale. 
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Soloists  That  Will  Appear 
at  the  Symphony  Concerts. 

Sketches  of  the  Great  Fiddlers, 
Thomson  and  Ysaye. 
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I The  arrangements  made  for  the  four- 
teenth season  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
r Orchestra  are  well  calculated  to  maintain 
if  the  great  Interest  which  itS*'concerts  have 
attracted  for  so  many  years. 

The  orchestra  will  be  the  same  In  size  as 
last  season,'  and  will  number  SI  players. 
Of  these  10  will  be  new-comers.  The  most 


YSAYE. 

Important  acquisitions  are  a first  clarinet, 
Mr.  Pourtan,  who  comes  from  Lyons,  and  a 
first  bassoon  player,  Mr.  Litke,  from  one  of 
the  New  York  orchestras. 

The  Boston  season  will  consist  as  usual  of 
24  public  rehearsals  on  Friday  afternoons, 
beginning  October  12,  and  24  concerts  on 
Saturday  evenings,  beginning  October  13. 
In  addition  to  these  performances  the 
monthly  performances  will  be  continued  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Brooklyn,  with  the  cus- 
tomary series  In  Cambridge  and  Provi- 
dence, and  single  concerts  in  other  cities. 
Among  the  novelties  or  works  not  played 


CESAR  THOMSON, 
before  in  the  Boston  concerts,  which  will 
be  given  this  season,  are  the  following: 

Wallenstein  Symphony,  d’lndy;  Symphony 
in  D,  Sgambati;  Symphony  No.  6.  Tschaik- 
owsky;  Prize  Symphony  (new),  George  W. 
Chadwick;  Seebilder,  J.  K.  Paine.  Over- 
tures — "Carneval”  Dvorak;  “Otello,” 
Dvorak;  “In  der  Natur,”  Dvorak; 
"Sappho,”  Goldmark;  “Wera  die  Krone,” 
Ritter;  (novelties)  “Corsaire,”  Berlioz; 
“Elegie,”  Kahn;  Prelude  “Dornroeschen," 
Danger;  Variations  for  Orchestra,  Knorr; 
Entr’acte,  “Gouverneur  von  Tours,”  Rein- 
ecke;  Poeme  Symphonique  for  Flute  and 
Orchestra,  Benoit. 

It  is  Impossible  to  give  a complete  list  of 
soloists  at  this  early  date.  Engagements 
have  already  been  made  with  Mrs.  Eames, 
Miss  Juch.  Mrs.  Beach,  Messrs.  Ysaye, 
Cesar  Thomson,  Ben  Davies,  Baermann, 
Kneisel,  Schroeder  and  others.  Of  those 
named  Messrs.  Ysaye  and  Cesar’  Thomson, 
the  Belgian  violinists,  have  not  yet  been 
heard  in  America.  Both  are  artists  of 
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IBEN  DAVIES. 

great  distinction,  who  have  made  sensa- 
I tlonal  successes  in  Europe. 


i ne  iii'ugi'iLiii  ‘omit  nrst  concert,  "bAlUV- 

day,  Oct.  13,  will  be  ns  follows: 

Overture,  "Anacreon” Cherubini 

Symphony  No.  7 Beethoven 

Tftmbourin,  Gavotte  uml  Chaconne Gluck 

Entr'acte.  "Gwendoline” Chabrler 

Kalsernmrsch  Wagner 

Cesar  Thomson,  mentioned  above,  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  violinists  now 
living.  He  was  born  in  Luettlch.  Belgium, 
March  17,  1857  His  father  taught  him  at 
first,  and  the  boy,  when  7 years  old,  went 
to  the  Luettlch  Conservatory,  where  ho 
studied  under  Dupuis  and  Leonard.  In  1873 
he  went  as  "chamber  musician”  to  the 
Baron  von  Derwiest  to  Lugano,  Italy,  and 
there  In  1877  he  was  married.  Afterward 
he  was  eonoert-melster  of  liilse’s  Orchestra 
in  Berlin.  In  1S83  he  was  appointed  a teach- 
er of  the  violin  at  the  Luettlch  Conserva- 
tory, where  he  has  since  remained,  with 
the  exception  of  concert-tours. 

Eugene  Ysaye,  a most  famous  violin  vir- 
tuoso, was  born  July  16,  1858,  in  Luettlch, 
Belgium.  His  first  lessons  were  taken  at 
the  Luettlch  Conservatory,  and  afterward 
he  studied  under  Yieuxtemps  in  Brussels. 
He  was  afterward  and  until  '81  concert- 
meister  of  the  Bilse  Orchestra  in  Berlin. 
He  then  traveled  extensively,  and  in  1886 
he  was  appointed  first  teacher  of  the  violin 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  where  he  is 
still  engaged.  Ysaye  has  written  six  violin 
concertos,  variations  on  a theme  of  Pag- 
anini, and  other  pieces,  but  few  have  been 
published 

Mr.  Davies,  the  Welsh  tenor,  was  heard 
here  last  season  at  Handel  and  Haydn  con- 
certs and  be  then  made  a favorable  im- 
pression. 


A STTJMY  IV  KbSSET. 

The  color  russet,  “brown,  ruddy,  in- 
clined to  dark  red”  formerly  distinguished 
the  clothing  of  plain  English  people.  It 
Is  true  that  in  Chaucer’s  Court  of  Love 
priests  sat  "In  white,  in  russet,  and  in 
green,"  but  russet,  as  the  rule,  was 
synonymous  with  homespun,  plain,  una- 
i domed.  Piers  Ploughman  was  robed  In  rus- 
set. Bishop  Gardner  spoke  of  “old,  plain 
russet  coat  Jone,”  the  good  wife.  Dray- 
ton’s poor  palmer  was  clad  “in  homely  rus 
set.”  Dryden  compared  the  dialect  ol 
Theocritus  to  “a  fair  shepherdess  In  her! 
country  russet.”  Russet  cloth  was  the  holi- 
day dress  of  a shepherd,  and  as  the  color 
was  a sort  of  dingy  brown,  the  name  russet 
or  russetine,  Nares  tells  us,  was  given  to 
some  apples. 

But,  lo  and  behold,  about  10  years  ago 
russet  colored  the  covering  of  the  feet, 
but  tentatively,  timidly.  Not  that  the  shade 
was  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  boots  and  shoes,  for  centuries  ago  fan-  j 
tastic  were  the  colors  as  well  as  the  forms,  j 
Of  late  years,  however,  calf  or  cowhide  in 
decorous  black  or  patent  leather,  was  the  j 
rule.  The  fat  and  the  lazy  wore  Congress 
gaiters;  leg  boots  were  favored  by  men  of  i 
authority  in  smail  towns;  cloth  shoes  were  | 
still  seen  in  the  street;  and  there  are  men  ! 
of  40  years  to-day  who  remember  the  an- 
guish caused  by  the  devotion  of  cruel,  un- 
reasoning parents  to  "corduroy  boots  for 
boys.” 

The  ordinary  leather  boot  of  commerce 
was  fed  with  frequent  applications  of 
blacking,  and  when  russets  were  first  seen 
delight  followed  surprise,  for  there  was  at 
last  no  need  of  polish  in  box  or  bottle.  So  ; 
argued  the  thoughtless;  sustained  by  this 
sublime  brlief.  iiic  ■*  carers  recked  not  the 


jeers  of  vulgar  street  boys  or  paragraphers 
under  dally  pressure,  who  secretly  envied 
them.  To  many  the  sight  of  russets  was 
a shock;  these  boots  were  at  first  unfash- 
ionable; they  seemed  indecent  to  those 
bound  with  conventionality  as  with  hide. 
Russeted  feet  were  supposed  popularly  to 
lead  to  billiard  halls,  and  gambling  dens, 
and  boosing  kens.  This  leather  was  un- 
dressed, although  experiments  were  made; 
as  when  a learned  leech  of  Boston  experi- 
mented freely  with  milk.  And  for  some 
time  it  was  considered  the  proper  thing  to 
wear  boots  that  were  so  blotched  and 
rubbed  that  their  original  color  was  al- 
most as  much  beyond  conjecture  as  “What 
song  the  Sirens  sang.” 

Now  what  a change!  Russets  are  sold  In 
such  quantities  that  a sensitive  man  in  the 
one  supreme  form  of  leather  seems  an  in- 
congruity. Russets,  russets  everywhere. 
They  are  worn  in  winter,  and  there  are 
those  who  affirm  that  ultimately  they  will 
drive  their  sombre  rivals  out  of  existence. 
But  if  in  former  days  there  was  no  thought 
of  taking  care  of  russet  shoes,  at  present 
they  are  treated  with  absurd  attention. 
Men  wander  from  chair  to  chair  seeking 
the  ideal  dressing.  One  preparation  will 
have  too  much  turpentine,  which,  soaking 
through  the  leather,  burns  the  i’eet.  In  an- 
other the  vaseline  will  be  too  liquid.  One 
man  will  color  his  boots  as  carefully  as  a 
meerschaum.  Another  is  indifferent  to 
waxen  or  oily  preparation,  but  in  the  mat-  j 
ter  of  rubbing  he  is  adamant.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  of  preserving  a fine  old 
mahogany  appearance  is  sought  for  eagerly; 
for  russet  is  now  often  but  a name,  without 
special  warrant.  Strangers,  who  find  that 


J they  suffer  In  ignorance,  are  at  once  knit 
together  as  by  a secret  tie.  Dimes  are 
spent  recklessly  to  make  opportunity  for 
discovering  the  secrets  of  professional 
kgreasel-s  and  rubbers. 

r It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  wear  russets 
gracefully.  The  Delsartian  protests  against 
I the  combination  of  such  boots  with  a plug 
! hat  or  black  derby.  The  trousers,  too, 
should  be  in  sympathy,  not  quarrelsome  or 
in  bitter  war.  There  must  be  a dressing  of 
the  body  down  to  the  feet,  which  thus  ac- 
quire undue  importance.  Russet  has  lost 
its  original  meaning,  so  far  as  boots  are 
concerned,  and  it  has  risen  In  the  social 
scale;  but  Is  It  the  final  word  In  “foot- 
wear?” Perish  the  thought!  The  time  will 
undoubtedly  come  when  the  most  sedate  of 
men  may  be  seen  shod  in  purple,  scarlet, 
or  a delicate  pea-green. 


An  English  authority  on  traveling  recom- 
mends the  purchase  of  a "small  handbag 
for  a railway  journey."  Here  is  the  list  of 
contents  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary: 
“Flask,  cigar  case,  brushes,  traveling  cap, 
book  or  two,  reading  lamp,  pipe  and  tobac- 
co, and  other  small  articles,  including,  of 
course,  a knife  with  a corkscrew  in  it." 
We  miss  the  items,  cricket  bat  and  tub. 


Little  by  little  the  details  of  the  voyage 
of  the  ill-starred  Miranda  are  coming  into 
the  light.  Scientists  will  be  interested  to 
learn  from  one  of  the  hardy  navigators 
that  at  a place  called  St.  John  “the  English 
lager  was  not  very  good,  but  the  ale  at  7 
cents  a glass  was  very  fair.” 


Alas,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  he,  too.  Is 
mortal!  In  praising  the  work  of  women  In 
journalism,  he  claims  that  as  interviewers 
they  are  superior  to  men;  “they  are  surely 
better  equipped  by  nature,  with  their  in- 
sinuating tact  and  mental  alertness,” 


In  Spain,  land  of  real  and  manufactured 
wines,  all  Bourbon  Is  jealously  locked  up, 
even  when  it’s  a Prince. 


Burgstaller,  a tenor  at  Bayreuth,  was  a 
wood-chopper.  Now  he  saws  for  Mrs.  Wag- 
ner’s pile. 


The  sacrilegious  thieves  of  Somerville  be- 
lieve evidently  In  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 


It  is  nip  and  tuck  this  season  between 
broken  records  and  broken  vows. 


What  future  has  a magazine  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  past? 


The  older  the  family,  the  more  rats  in  the 
i house. 


StpTi  '7  - ' ‘Z 


Paderewski  not  coming  next  season?  It 
looks  as  though  the  stories  about  the  fad- 
ing and  the  falling  of  his  chrysanthemum 
blossoms  were  true. 
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While  a clergyman  In  Boston  was  preach- 
ing Sunday  about  the  man  that  got  on,  his 
J colleagues  in  Kentucky  were  denouncing 
j the  man  that  got  off  and  out. 

! From  an  entrance  examination  paper; 

| “The  English  language  started  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  was  last  heard  of  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons.” 

To  “W.  J.”:  You  ask  the  meaning  of 
“Gringo,”  a word  used  in  the  title  of  a set 
of  tales  by  Gertrude  Atherton.  "Gringo”  is 
the  Mexican  nickname  for  an  American. 
The  story  goes  that  when  the  American 
army  invaded  Mexico,  a favorite  camp-song 
was  "Green  grow  the  rushes,  O.”  The 
Mexicans  began  to  call  the  Americans  by 
the  first  two  words,  which  they  pronounced 
. "grin  go."  This  derivation  is  given  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Reddall.  but  we  do  not  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  nis  statement. 

An  esteemed  contemporary  speaks  of  the  , 
narrow  escape  of  a well-known  Govern- 
ment official  "and  a lady  companion”  from 
physical  injury.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  j 
in  this  age  of  "verismo”  the  statement  is  so  ' 
vague.  Was  the  official  with  a lady  in  a 
cab?  Or  was  he  accompanied  by  a real 
lady  companion,  “a  person  who  lives  with 
another  in  reed  of  society,  and  who,  though 
receiving  remuneration,  is  treated  rather 
as  a friend  and  equal  than  as  an  inferior 
or  servant?”  Or  is  a heeler  a "gentleman 
companion?”  Accuracy,  accuracy;  let  us 
have  accuracy,  as  Mr.  Pulitzer  has  re- 
marked at  sundry  times. 


Red  has  been  considered  by  the  observ- 
ing and  punctilious  in  such  matters  the 
color  peculiar  to  Anarchs  of  high  and  low 
degree.  The  red  flag  was  as  distinctive  as  ( 
the  black  or  the  white;  and  even  men  of  | 
flamboyant  taste  who  secretly  delighted  i 
in  ties  of  red,  crimson,  and  scarlet  re-  | 
trained  in  troublous  days  from  such  pub-  ; 
lie  and  irritating  display.  But  the  news  i 


comes  from  Puns  tnui  me  An  arc  hists  have  J 
chosen  a black  tie  for  their  gonfalon  or 
oriflamme.  Great  therefore  is  the  conster-  | 
ration  in  England;  for.  as  a sitter  in  the  , 
seat  of  the  scornful  puts  it,  'the  black  tie 
was  hitherto  the  symbol  of  all  that  teas 
best  and  brightest  in  the  English  char-j 
acter.”  

Deacons  in  Kentucky  are  built  after  the 
fashion  of  Preserv-ed  Fish,  "the  deacon 
stern  and  true.”  To  fight  just  before  ser- 
vice and  directly  in  front  of  the  church  is 
hardly  in  good  taste,  nor  are  pulling  out  of 
whiskers  bv  the  handful  and  thumping  of 
heads  with' umbrellas  to  be  advocated  pub- 
licly for  immediate  imitation.  Yet  in  these 
days  of  flabby  backbones  and  watery 
knees,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  men  of  earnest 
conviction  follow  logically  belief  by  action, 
and  to  read  of  Southerners  who  in  settling 
such  disputes  disdain  the  assistance  of  the 
old  family  shot-gun. 


“PRINCE  PRO  TEM.” 
The  fifty-fourth  season  of  the 


Boston 


Museum  opened  last  evening,  with  a per-  j 
formance  of  "Prince  Pro  Tern,”  which  is 
now  a “musical  fantasie”  in  three  acts, 
with  text  by  R.  A.  Barnet,  assisted  by  the 
comedians,  and  with  music  by  Lewis  S. 
Thompson,  John  J.  Braham,  Marcheroni, 
Woods,  Sousa,  Petrie,  and  half-a-dozen 
other  gentlemen.  Messrs.  Barnet  and 
Thompson  recognized  their  child  with  diffi- 
cultv,  although  the  old  birth-mark  Tommy 
Tompkins,  was  strongly  in  evidence. 

As  originally  produced,  this  operetta  was 
In  two  acts,  and  in  the  last  act  the  plot 
was  a wanderer.  Today  there  are  three 
acts,  and  in  the  second  the  plot  is  con- 
stantly below  the  horizon.  “In  human  life, 
three  acts  only  make  sometimes  a complete 
plav  ’ as  Aurelius  once  remarked  in  the 
vast- hall  of  the  Curia  Julia;  but  the  Em- 
I peror  it  will  be  observed,  qualified  his 
statement  by  the  insertion  of  "sometimes. 
Perhaps  he  foresaw  "Prince  Pro  Tern.” 

I To  bring  about  a "more  satisfactory  con- 
clusion ” Silvano.  a troubadour,  is  intro- 
duced The  success  of  the  introduction 
mav  be  disputed.  At  present  the  second 
act'  is  one  purely  of  variety  business,  some 
of  which  is  amusing,  and  some  stale  and 
flat  The  first  act  at  the  start  is  not  un- 
like the  shoes  which  gave  the  wearer  pain, 
because  they  were  so  full  of  feet;  in  other 
words  there  is  too  much  music,  and  the 
first  half-hour  drags,  until  Mr.  Lennox  ap- 

PMr!’’Lennox  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
j comedians  now  in  comic  opera.  His  Tomp- 
kins is  a veritable  creation.  He  is  a lovable 
ro-ue  this  collector  of  animals  and  freaks;  , 
i a good  deal  of  a humbug,  with  his  bland  > 

: smile  and  amorous  glance;  with  a deceit- i 
| ful  primness  that  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
marvelous  cravat,  old-fashioned  waistcoat  j 
__and  respectable  gaiters  worn  in  the  first . 
Tact  And  thfn  Mr.  Lennox  is  so  self-re-  , 

1 strained;  he  makes  his  points  so  easily;  too  | 
easilv  at  times,  perhaps,  for  some  of  his 
sharpest  arrows  are  shot  so  .quietly  and 
quickly  that  the  hearer  is  not  aware  imme- 
diately that  the  dart  struqk  home.  Here  is 
no  mouthing,  no  sweat  compelling  labor 
There  is  an  old  word,  a word  now  abused 
and  fallen  into  disrepute,  that  characterizes 
the  performance  of  Mr.  Lennox,  and  that 
is  the  word  genteel.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end— and  it  may  be  here  remarked  that 
hi.'  burlesque  serenade  was  not  fully ’ ap- 
preciated— Mr.  Lennox  proved  himself  a 
comedian  of  quiet  elegance,  elegance  that 
was  not  coldly  brilliant  but  abounding  in 
humor  that  was  often  cater-cousin  to 

lrAnd  as  before.  Mr.  Lennox  was  seconded 
! admirably  by  Miss  Sadler,  whose  humor, 
though  often  hard  and  inflexible  and  too 
deliberate,  is  nevertheless  real  and  lndij- 

^The’other  members  of  the  company  do  not 
-all  for  particular  attention  Miss  Annie 
r ewis  recalls  the  pleasure  given  last  sea- 
son  by  Miss  West,  and  Miss  Sutherland 
was  vocally  inadequate.  Miss  Johnston  was 
a seductive  apparition,  and  Miss  Rissi  was 
again  the  flower  girl.  Messrs  Davenport. 
?otke  and  Marion  were  laborious  In  their 
“‘Vlr,  making  and  Mr.  Marlon  consumed 
mueffi  valuable  time  in  song  and  recitation. 

\fr  Braham  conducted  with  intelligence 
and  authority,  and  the  operetta  was  prettily 

I ^"pri'nee  Pro  Tern”  should  be  boiled  down, 
i There's  too  much  of  it  at  present.  Numbers 
• in  the  second  act  sung  by  Miss  Lewis,  flhe 
Dukes"  and  Mr.  Marion  might  well  be 
omitted  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
these  same  numbers  were  enjoyed  bv  many, 
and  that  even  the  bell  ringing  of  the  Pier- 

r°'TTie't8he a tre^  was’ crowded , and  the  popular 
verdict  was  undeniably  one  of  generous  ap- 
nroval  The  Museum  is  a delightful  home 
for  operetta,  and  every  lover  of  this  enter- 
taining form  of  music  hopes  sincerely  for  a 
prosperous  season.  It  is  also  to  he  hoped 
that  the  management  will  remember  that 
operetta  and  a variety  show  are  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous. 

Philip  Hale. 


r t <i  - n* 


An  esteemed  contemporary  recommends  L 
luncheon  "Calve's  liver  and  bacon.”  But 
would  the  singer  be  willing  to  sell  them  I 
e . on  at  a fancy  price?  The  supply  at  any 
r-te  would  be  limited,  and  cannibalism  just 
at  present  is  not  fashionable  in  New  Eng- 



Mr  G Wilfred  Pearce  says  Mr.  Edison  is 
fond  of  peace  "that  he  selects  singing  | 
and  whistling  workmen,  who  are  permitted  i 
to  sing  or  whistle  at  work."  Mr.  Pearce 
neglects  to  give  his  definition  of  peace.  As 
his  statement  stands,  it  Is  singularly  con-  [ 
tradlctory.  

Our  old  friend  Mrs.  Kendal  “now  wears 
en  American  flag  in  the  form  of  an  enam- 
eled pin  at  her  throat,  arid  she  calls  her 
regular  trip  to  America  'coming  home.  ” 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  theatrical 
season  is  yet  young,  and  that  there  will  be 
In  this  country  many  "drawing-room  sets, 
with  exhibitions  of  passion  by  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Kendal.  ’ 


"But  Delsarte  was  more  to  her  than  social 
fame,  and  dramatic  art  the  climax  of  earth- 
ly bliss."  Wow!  Which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  another  amateur  will  Invade  the 
stage. 

The  scene  between  Prof.  Arlo  Bates  and 
the  gypsy  chief,  "St.  George  apd  the  Drag- 
on.” should  inspire  an  historical  painter. 
When  the  great  chief  would  not  drink  be- 
jause  he  was  not  served  first,  and  yet  was 
not  ashamed  to  beg  the  price  of  a glass, 
he  showed  himself  a genuine  King. 
Though  his  operations  were  conducted  on 
& humble  scale,  the  principle  was  the  same 
that  is  observed  by  Emperor  or  Tsar. 

Mr.  Bliss  Carman,  in  reviewing  in  the 
last  number  of  “The  Chap-Book"  the  poems 
of  Mr.  William  Sharp,  remarks,  “Poetry  is 
dot  a toy,  it  is  a natural  phenomenon.” 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  much  of  the 
poetry  written  by  the  school  in  which  Mr. 
Harman  trots  and  gallops  that  amazed 
animal  Pegasus  is  "a  phenomenon."  But 
"natural?”  Well,  that  question  is  open 
to  argument. 

This  same  “Chap-Book”  of  the  15th  con- 
tains a ghastly  sketch  or  “episode"  by 
William  Sharp,  which  shows  strongly  the 
influence  of  Maeterlinck.  The  position  of 
Mr.  Sharp’s  head  in  the  portrait  from  a 
photograph  shows  that  as  a sitter  he  was 
Under  the  influence  of  Meredith;  there  is 
the  same  half-unconscious,  half-affected 
Stoop  of  the  shoulders,  the  same  conscious- 
ness of  future  comment.  As  new  volumes 
py  Mr.  Sharp' will  appear  soon,  and  as  he  is 
bolder  in  subject  and  treatment  day  by 
day,  ae  may  yet  have  here  in  Boston  an 
xltar  for  a season,  with  flowers  and  incense, 
with  letters  from  "long-haired  men  and 
short-haired  women"  in  the  tea-table  oracle, 
with  notes  of  commentators,  and  with  all 
:he  other  accompaniments,  accoutrements, 
ind  paraphernalia  of  a fad  in  complete 
working  order.  

This  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Sharp,  however, 
that  he  is  not  under  the  literary  influence 
of  Meredith,  of  whom  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette 
said  (long  ago,  before  Mr.  Astor  turned 
oimself  into  a fine  old  crusted  Tory,  with  a 
desire  to  use  a newspaper  as  a plaything), 
•when  we  have  translated  half  of  Mr. 
Meredith’s  utterances  into  possible  human 
jpeech,  then  we  can  enjoy  him.”  And,  re- 
member, this  was  written  before  the  two 
latest  verbal  puzzles. 

While  we  are  discussing  books,  it  is  in 
order  to  arise  and  say  that  “Miss  Derrick 
will  not  hoist  the  author  into  immortality. 

“If  on  Sept.  19  there  is  a storm  for  the 
South,  a mild  winter  may  be  expected.” 

Mr.  Breckinridge  says  that  he  will  run 
| before  the  people.”  The  phrase  is  injudi- 
cious, you'll  allow. 


Prof.  Wright  of  Oberlin,  as  well  as  the 
Miranda,  seems  to  have  struck  a reef. 

The  old  farmer  with  bis  shaking  of  the 
head  over  the  thickness  of  corn  husks,  is 
now  a familiar  acquaintance  of  newspaper 
readers.  The  Apache  Indians  have  the  same 
belief:  "If  corn  is  hard  to  husk,  expect  a 
hard  winter.” 

There  is  a fashion  in  alchoholic  drinks  as 
in  millinery,  music  or  literature.  As  Eng- 
land sets  the  mode  to  many  of  our  young 
rounders  and  old  sports,  the  latest  circular 
from  London  may  be  of  interest.  Scotch 
whiirky  is  the  most  fashionable  drink  in  and 
out  the  bars.  You  should  ask  for  “special.” 
Plain  water  with  it  is  out  of  the  question;  it 
is  cheap  and  vulgar.  Brandy  is  not  in  vogue,  I 
and  gin  is  low,  whether  it  be  Tom  or  Hol- 
lands. Chartreuse  is  the  correct  thing  in 
liqueurs,  and  kummel  and  benedictine  are 
allowed.  The  English,  it  seems  from  the 
latest  advices,  have  made  gratifying  strides 
in  matters  bibulous,  and  they  now  distin- 
guish clearly  between  Angustura  bitters— 
the  cusparia  febrifuga — and  Angora  cats. 

"Gringo”  again.  “T.  S.”  writes  the  Jour- 
nal, "The  word  ‘gringo’  has  been  used  in 
Argentina,  So.  America,  since  the  early 
years  of  this  country.  It  denotes,  generally, 
any  English  speaking  person.”  Another 
correspondent  quotes  Lieut.  Wise  to  the  j 
effect  that  the  word  is  a nickname  for  a 
Mexican  countryman,  as  "Yankee"  is  some- 
times used  with  similar  purpose  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

A correspondent  writes  that  the  extract 
from  an  examination  paper  published  in 
| Monday’s  Journal  reminds  him  of  an  ob- 
ligatory description  of  a visit  to  the  Ai  t 
Museum  written  by  a member  of  the  upper 
class  In  a high  school  not  far  away:  "On 
entering  the  vestibule  the  first  thing  one 
sees  is  a group  illustrating  the  well-known 
story  of  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet’  being  suckled 
by  the  wolf.”  . 

5 *tp>  to  — 1L/ 

England’s  respect  for  Japan  is  mighty 

sudden. 

The  people  in  Commonwealth  Avenue  are 
at  It  again;  this  time  the  grievance  la  a 
proposed  apartment  house.  Although  the 
superficial  and  unreasoning  may  smile  at 
hearing  the  voice  of  complaint,  and  may  be 
mindful  of  Jeshurun,  who  waxed  fat  and 
ki-  ked  It  must  be  remembered  that  eterna 
kicking  is  the  price  of  liberty.  In  .certain 
English  counties  kick,  or  kicky,  means  the 
t"g  of  the  fashion.  It’s  a fashion  thatj 
shoild  be  honored  in  the  observance , whe^ 

the  question  is  odo  ' 


The  young  man  in  a neighboring  town 
who  unfortunately  injured  himself  by  an 
attempt  to  fly  had  at  least  practical  en- 
thusiasm and  the  courage  of  faith.  The 
greater  number  of  our  American  amateur 
aeronauts  confine  themselves  to  flying  on 
paper  or  in  a parlor  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions.   

Some  are  distressed  by  the  proposition 
to  coin  the  word  “motoreer.”  But  there's  I 
charioteer,  muleteer,  engineer;  and  Burton  | 
did  not  scruple  to^nvent  “elephanteer.” 
Richard  Grant  White  once  said,  "As  to 
whether  we  shall  say  that  we  oystered 
our  friends,  or  liquored  them,  or  that  we 
salooned  oui  g'hals,  that  is  purely  a matter 
of  personal  taste;  in  regard  to  which  too 
great  fastidiousness  might  perhaps  savor 
of  bloated  aristocracy.”  And  yet  would  not 
Mr.  White  have  leaped  into  the  air  at  the 
mention  of  “motoreer?” 

A contemporary  is  right  in  its  cry  for  rail- 
ings  at  the  stamp  windows  of  the  Post 
Office.  At  present  the  stamp  delivered 
seems  not  so  much  a quid  pro  quo  as  the 
reward  of  piggishness.  There  should  he 
such  railings  also  at  the  railway  stations; 
then  might  the  blossom  of  punctilious  polite- 
ness be  grafted  on  thorny  and  stubborn 

selfishness.  

The  20th,  21st  and  22d  of  September  are 
supposed  to  rule  the  weather  for  October, 
November  and  December. 

These  September  days  have  long  been 
considered  envious  of  the  strength  and  tjie 
pride  of  man.  Many  are  the  receipts  of 
safeguard  offered  by  the  ancients.  Thus  if 
you  would  escape  the  scythe  of  the  Supreme 
Harvester,  avoid  animal  food,  and  ta.ke  tea, 
broths,  gruel  and  other  diluents;  likewise 
occasionally  aloes,  but  gently  as  gr.  i i i i. 

In  this  connection,  and  inasmuch  as  there 
is  much  talk  at  present  about  the  value  of 
symbolism  in  literature  and  art,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  Digestion  was  figured  in 
olden  times  as  a woman  of  a strong,  hale 
constitution,  leaning  on  an  ostrich,  on  her 
head  a garland  of  penny-royal,  and  in  her 
hand  a sprig  of  the  plant  called  chondril 

Accounts  of  showers  of  frogs  excite  the  | 
mirth  and  sarcastic  copy  of  scientists  real  j 
or  alleged.  But  fish  have  fallen  likewise 
apparently  from  the  wet  sky.  Fifty-five 
years  ago  today  fish  descended  in  a shower 
of  rain  near  Calcutta.  They  were  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  all  of  one 
kind  They  that  fell  on  stony  places  were 
killed;  on  the  soft  grass  they  squirmed  for 
a time.  “And  the  strangest  thing,”  said 
an  English  officer,  “ was  that  they  did  not 
fall  helter-skelter,  everywhere,  or  here  and 
there;  they  fell  in  a straight  line,  not  more 
than  a cubit  in  breadtb. 

Today  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  death 
day  of  Jerome  Cardan,  ‘'one  of  the  great- 
est genius’s  of  his  age.”  His  head  at  birth 
was  covered  with  black,  curled  hair;  in 
manhood  when  Nature  did  not  make  him 
feel  any  pain,  he  would  excite  that  dis- 
agreeable sensation  in  himself,  by  biting 
his  lips,  and  squeezing  his  fingers  till  he 
cried  out;  he  was  passionately  fond  of  dice 
and  rambling  all  night  about  the  streets; 
he  wrote  a very  great  number  of  books; 
and,  famous  astrologer  and  physician  that 
he  was,  having  foretold  the  year  and  the 
day  of  his  death,  when  he  came  to  the 
time,  he  let  himself  die  of  hunger,  to  pre- 
serve  his  reputation. 


ijppKHifc 


Mr  W S.  Kennedy  asks  Mayor  Matthews, 
and  right  out  in  meeting,  to  jog  the  elbows 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  tha 
the  citizens  of  the  “second  ring,  or  circum- 
vallation,  of  towns  around  Boston, 
allowed  to  draw  out  books  for  suburban 


While  the  Trustees  are  considering  this 
proposition,  it  would  be  well  f°r  Mr-  Ken- 
nedy and  his  fellow  sufferers  to  join  the 
Theosophical  Society.  The  advantages 
would  be  great  and  immediate;  for.  accor  - 
ing  to  the  Countess  Wachtmeister,  the  late 
Mrs.  Blavatsky,  when  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits  in  tne  far  East,  obtained  ’cop Ions 
references”  by  seeing  astral  copies  of  books 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  in  the  "Vatican.  . 
A suburban  theosophist  could  then  sit  | 
quietly  at  home,  say  in  Belmont,  and  quote 
from  an  astral  Bayle,  D’Herbelot.  or  New- 
gate Calendar  in  the  Public  Library.  Such 
astral  research  would  defy  bad  weather  and 
bulk-  and  the  theosophist  could  snap  de- 
risive thumbs  at  unwilling  trustees  and 
prohibitory  asterisks. 

It  now  appears  that  English  prophets 
foretold  Japanese  victories  long  ago,  oh,  so 
long  ago.  

The  Japanese  maintain  their  reputation 
for  courtesy.  They  not  only  have  read 
carefully  Capt.  Mahan’s  book,  but  they 
have  taken  the  trouble,  at  some  expense,  to 
verify  his  theories. 

The  Chinese  believe  that  the  town 

Moukden  13  encircled  by  a huge  Bray 
dragon.  He  may  be  Kau,  the  dragon  of  the 
mountain,  or  Li.  the  dragon  of  the  sea;  at 
any  rate  the  Japanese  propose  to  put  gun- 
powder on  his  tail. 

This  is  St.  Matthew’s  day,  and  rain  now 
fattens  pigs  and  goats, and  sun  "brings  good 
wine  in  next  year."  St.  Matthew  shuts  up 
the  bee,  brings  on  the  cold  dew,  makes  the 
days  and  nights  equal. 


The  foreign  press  agent  Is  busy,  very 
busy.  The  latest  news  Is  that  Nordiea  will 
not  be  In  the  Abbey.  Schoeffel  & Grau  Com- 
pany, but  will  sing,  and.  Incidentally,  be 
married  In  Europe;  that  Calve  has  signed 
v'th  Mr.  F.  C.  Whitney  for  a concert  and 
r era  tour  of  the  United  States,  to  begin 
next  fall.  About  this  time  expect  all  man- 
ner of  contradictory  reports.  The  latest 
concerning  Calve  was  that  she  was  sick 
nigh  unto  death.  Meanwhile  there  Is  almost 
a suspicious  silence  concerning  the  move- 
ments  of  Emma  Fames. 


“South  wind  on  Sept.  21  Indicates  that 
the  rest  of  the  autumn  will  be  warm.” 


Today  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  murder 
of  Edward  II.,  of  whom  his  wife  was  tired. 
Shaved  forcibly  by  his  keepers,  he  was 
washed  with  puddle  water;  see  the  histo- 
rians and  Marlowe's  tragedy.  It  is  true, 
the  King  asked  for  hot  water— go  ahead, 
reader,  this  Is  not  a soap  advertisement— 
and  when  It  was  denied,  the  miserable  j 
man,  "looking  sternly  at  the  barber,  said  • 
that  whether  he  would  or  no,  he  would 
have  warm  water,  and  shed  a shower  of 
tears."  Edward,  however,  would  have  found 
no  sympathy  In  the  breast  of  William 
Cobbett,  who  once  figured  out  how  much 
time  was  wasted  In  shaving,  and  then— in 
his  “Advice  to  Young  Men"— told  the  follow- 
ing Instructive  anecdote;  “I  once  heard  Sir 
John  Sinclair  ask  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone 
whether  he  meaned  to  have  a son  of  his 
(then  a little  boy)  taught  Latin.  'No,'  said 
Mr.  Johnestone,  ‘but  I mean  to  do  something 
a great  deal  better  for  him.’  'What  is  that?’ 
said  Sir  John.  ‘Why,’  said  the  other, 
'teach  him  to  shave  with  cold  water  and 
without  a glass.’  “ And,  pray,  which  was 
the  greater  prig,  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone 
in  the  telling,  or  Mr.  Cobbett  in  the  quoting 
with  applause? 


It  appears  from  an  esteemed  contem- 
porary that  “Altx,  clipping  a quarter  of  a 
second  off  her  record,  was  one  of  the 
grandest  achievements  ever  witnessed  by 
man.”  Alix  is  no  doubt  an  achievement  In 
which  the  paternal  horse  takes  pride;  but 
without  any  discussion  concerning  the 
singular  construction  of  the  quoted  sen- 
tence, it  is  a pleasure  to  note  that  the 
achievement  ranks  with  the  completion  of 
the  Pyramids,  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  repulse  of  Ney’s 
charge  at  Waterloo,  and  the  winning  run 
in  the  all-important  game  at  the  end  of  the 
base  ball  season. 


They  say  that  the  gem  of  the  collection  of 
John  Adams,  which  now  belongs  to  our 
Public  Library,  is  the  beautifully  printed  j 
Henry  Stephens  edition  of  Plato.  There 
were  famous  printers  in  Paris  three  cen- 
turies ago,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  was 
Robert  Stephens,  the  father  of  “the  morose 
and  peevish"  Henry.  Robert's  house,  by 
the  way,  was  full  of  people,  who  always 
talked  Latin,  so  that  even  the  maids  learned 
to  speak  it,  and  It  is  said  his  printers  and 
correctors  spoke  nothing  but  Latin. 

Apropos  of  early  books,  Juua  Boyd 
Thatcher  is  a passionate  collector.  He  is 
chiefly  interested  in  works  of  the  first 
century  of  printing.  He  pats  their  backs, 
he  dusts  them  tenderly,  but  has  he  ever 
rifled  their  contents? 


stfr  z-Z-  ' 


Miss  Abbott  tells  the  Boston  public  that 
“the  messenger,  like  another  Mercury,  has 
already  donned  the  winged  sandals  of 
enthusiasm  and  grasped  the  staff  of  experi- 
ence,” which,  it  seems,  on  further  investiga- 
tion is  a way  of  saying  that  Mr.  T.  W. 

I Surette,  a musician  of  performance  and 
promise,  has  written  a new  operetta 
“Cascabel.” 


According  to  the  Countess  Wachtmeister, 
who  is  now  in  town,  the  churches  and  all 
the  literature  of  the  present  are  permeated 
with  theosophy  and  with  theosophical 
views.  "My!  ain’t  it  terrible?  Wut  shall 
we  du?” 


"Seven  Twenty  Eight,"  according  to  Mr. 
Gradgrind,  is  not  numerically  as  strong  a 
play  as  “1492." 


Do  Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  murder  sleep? 


Poor  Mr.  Schiebel  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ball  Club  !s  a pitcher  that  went  once  too 
often  to  the  bath-tub. 

We  are  told  on  solemn  authority  that  Miss 
Rita  Hernandez  de  Alba  de  Acosta  “comes 
of  a line  of  Spaniards  whose  blood  has 
mingled  now  and  again  with  that  of  the 
nobility  of  the  land  whose  queen  sent 
Columbus  forth  to  discover  thisnew  world.” 
Donnerwetter!  Shade  of  Paul  Pry!  And 
who  is  Miss  Rita  Hernandez  de  Alba  de 
Acosta?  Of  what  reigning  family?  Orwhat 
mighty  deed  of  her  is  recorded  in  golden 
letters  on  marble  slab?  Why,  she’s  a young 
New  York  girl,  w'ho  is  going  to  marry  a 
Mr.  Stokes. 


Illinois  may  boast  of  a Marquis  de  Pull- 
man, but  in  Mr.  E.  C.  Hovey  Massachusetts 
has  an  officer  of  the  French  Academy.  Be- 
sides, one  or  two  German  Counts,  waiting 
in  restaurants,  may  be  called  justly  citizens  i 
of  Boston. 


| tween  the  managers  "1“"  "MHil&ble."  Per- 
I hRps  the  fact  that  her  company  is  a ghastly 
failure  In  London,  In  spite  of  the  pleasant 
words  awarded  Miss  Russell,  has  something 
to  do  with  her  desire  for  peace  and  home. 

And  now  it  is  said  that  Calve  will  not  | 
come  until  the  season  of  ’95-96.  At  any  rate,  j 
the  last  Menestrel  says  that  she  and  Mar-  | 
cella  Sembrlck  are  engaged  for  the  winter  ! 
season  at  St.  Petersburg. 

And  here’s  Miss  Camille  D’Arville  insist- 
ing that  she’s  a “prlma  donna,”  and  quot- 
ing Webster's  Dictionary  as  a backer.  Our 
old  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Everett  Rice,  says 
that  he  engaged  Miss  D’Arville  as  a "star” 
and  not  as  a “prlma  donna.”  which  is, 
truly,  a nice  point;  but  Mr.  Rice  neglects 
to  state  whether  the  magnitude  of  the  star 
was  indicated  In  the  contract,  and  whether 
It  was  fixed  or  wandering  or  shooting. 
Miss  D’Arville  Is  singularly  modest  for  a 
woman  who  has  been  proclaimed  as  "the 
Patti  of  comic  opera."  Why  in  the  world 
does  she  not  demand  that  she  be  recog- 
nized as  "prlma  donna  assoluta,”  then 
there  could  not  possibly  be  a mistake. 

In  the  vestry  of  a Cornish  church  Is  a 
Preachers’  Book.  In  It  the  texts  of  the 
sermons  are  followed  by  the  total  of  the 
offertories.  Two  entries  run  thus:  “ ‘What 
do  ye  more  than  others?’ — Is.  3d.”  “ ‘He 
sent  heaviness  into  their  soul'— 2s.  10d.” 


That’s  a curious  expression  the  English 
use  occasionally:  “Slouching  the  face”  with 
water.  By  the  way,  rubbing  the  cheeks 
with  a veal  cutlet  and  splashing  them  after- 
ward with  chalk  is  said  to  give  women  a 
fine  complexion. 


What  an  unfortunate  lot  these  singers 
are:  always  in  a stew,  or  a pickle,  or  hot 
water,  or  a scrape!  It’s  finally  settled  that 
Lillian  Russell  will  sing  at  Abbey’s  Theatre 


These  stuffers  of  letter-boxes  are  almost 
as  great  a nuisance  as  the  stuffers  of 
ballot-boxes.  A highly  nervous  maa  who 
lives  in  the  top  story  of  an  apartment  house  [ 
—no  elevator— was  summoned  imperiously  I 
the  other  afternoon  by  a feigned  postman’s 
ring.  He  found  a circular  extolling  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  club  cocktails  (he’s  a 
Prohibitionist),  an  invitation  to  purchase 
oriental  rugs,  "made  while  you  wait,”  the 
card  of  a boot  and  shoe  firm,  the  price  list 
of  a coal  company,  and  a printed  letter  ask- 
ing "Why  do  you  wear  those  old,  badly 
fitting  shirts  when  Messrs.  Band,  Gusset 
and  Seam  are  ready,  etc.” 

To  D.  L.  No;  we  cannot  conscientiously 
| recommend  switchback  skittles  as  a profit- 
able game,  in  spite  of  its  alluring  name. 
You  pay  five  cents.  If  you  knock  down  9 
skittles  with  one  ball  you  get  3 cigars;  if 
with  2 balls,  2 cigars;  if  with  3,  one  cigar. 
Now  the  chances  are  100  to  1 against  1 ball, 
and  50  to  1 against  2,  and  25  to  1 against  3! 

It  will  be  cheaper  for  you  to  buy  your 
cigars  of|any  reputable  dealer  by  the  box. 

It  is  the  most  emancipated,  latch-key 
woman  that  yearns  publicly  for  the  rescue 
of  the  Moslem  wife  from  “thraldom."  But 
might  not  the  “abused”  Oriental  reply  to 
her  would-be  deliverer,  “I  am  already 
freer  than  you.  For  I have  supreme  con- 
trol of  homestead,  servants  and  children;  I 
direct  the  children’s  education,  faith,  mar- 
riage and  establishment;  I can  leave  my 
home,  not  only  for  a night  or  two,  but  for 
a fortnight  without  consulting  my  hus- 
band. Inheritance  is  secured  to  me  by 
Koranic  law.  Unless  the  bridegroom  dow- 
ers, marriage  is  not  legal.  For  centuries 
all  that  a Mohammedan  woman  gains  is 
hers.” 

tjjk  hivv  bft uw ar.tj. 

Ghost  stories  have  frightened  boys  and 
girls,  youngand  old,  in  ali  ages.  Grim  spectres 
and ' horrid  spooks,  malicious  witches  and 
brimstone  apparitions  have  for  centuries 
stiffened  the  limbs  and  shocked  the  hair  of 
humanity.  There  ■ is  a fine  ghost  story  in 
a letter  of  Pliny.  There  is  that  masterpiece 
j of  horror,  the  scene  in  the  golden  book  of 
Apaleius,  where  Aristomenus  watched  the 
witches  chattering  over  the  body,  of  his  room 
mate,  Socrates,  until  he  fell,  into  a .cold 
sweat,  and  his  heart  trembled  with  fear, 
insomuch  that  the  bed  over  him  difl  like- 
wise rattle  and  shake. 

There  are  mlgnty  and  more  modern  mas- 
ters of  terror  as  Hoffmann  and  his  band  of 
followers,  Poe,  Le  Fanu,  an  admirable  ar- 
tist in  his  way,  Collins,  Brckmann-Chat- 
rian  in  their  volume  of  fantastic  tales.'  But 
as  in  the  olden  stories  of  Persia,  Arabia, 
and.  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  so 
m the  writings  of  these  men  the  machinery 
is  comparatively  simple,  the  attack  is  ob- 
jective. The  premise  is  simple:  a super- 
natural being  terrifies  the  innocent  or  the 
guilty , then  work  the  changes  on  mid- 
night. a dreary,  shivering  sand  or  crime- 
haunted  bedroom,  a lonely  tower,  a myste- 
rious disappearance,  etc.,  etc.  In  nearly 
all  the  instances,  the  ghost  dominates  the 
scene, 

But  familiarity  with  such  tales  has  blunted, 
perhaps,  the  sense  of  honor.  The  moment 
tlm  Conventional  gihost  of  fiction  apears,  the 
reader  of  the  fag-end  of  this  century  yawns 
and  has  resource  to  the  French  expression, 
Connu;’  or,  if  he  is  less  well-bred,  he  says 
“Chestnut,”  which  is,  after  all.  the  sn.mr» 

the  reader's  sou)  by  the  old  means,  believing 


Able,  by  stage  trick,  to 
5 a Jelly,  the  modern  de- 
ls not  tautological,  for 
as  a decadent — has  in. 
rable  labor,  a new  shtid- 


It  to  be  how  imi» 
melt  the  spectator 
cadent— the  phrns 
Apuleius  himself 
vented,  with  const 
der. 

The  great  Inventor,  whose  models  are 
copied  freely  by  Inferior  and  thankless 
men,  is  Maeterlinck.  W hether  his  remark- 
able compositions  cast  In  dramatic  form 
were  intended  originally  to  be  played; 
whether  when  played  they  are  successful  In 
producing  the  effect  desired  by  the  author— 
these  are  here  irrelevant  questions.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  plays  when  read  In- 
spire an  uneasy  glancing  over  the  shoulder 
and  a clammy  feeling  in  the  small  of  the 
back.  And  it  is  the  reader  that  in  large 
measure  terrifies  himself.  For  Maeter- 
llnok  hints,  suggests,  holds  back  some 
dreadful  secret;  he  knows,  as  did  Shaks- 
peare.  the  supreme  irony  of  senile  chatter 
In  a tragic  situation;  he  knows  the  dire 
crescendo  of  simple  statements  that  at  the 
end  are  of  awful  moment,  Take,  for  in- 
stance, his  "Seven  Princesses."  Not  one 
1 mystery  in  this  episode  is  explained.  Why 
j should  the  sisters  sleep  on  the  steps  be- 
j hind  the  glass  windows  and  bolted  doors? 

I Why  should  Marcellus  have  been  so  long  in 
returning  home?  Why  should  he  hesitate,  J 
in  attempting  rescue,  to  go  through  the  j 
vault?  Why  could  not  the  doors  be  broken  j 
down?  What  ailed  Ursula,  that  she  should  ; 

! die?  Why  should  the  song  of  the  de-  ! 


parting  mariners  sound  like  the  sob  -of  an 
autumn  wind?  What  is  it  all  about,  any- 
way? Call  the  piece  rubbish,  if  you  please; 
you  cannot  deny  the  overwhelming  sense  of 
horror  that  overpowers  you  during  the 
reading.  And  it  is  all  done  so  simply;  with 
him  silence  is  more  powerful  than  elabo- 
rate description  or  frenzied  speech. 

This  Belgian  has  his  disciples, . and,  from 
the  last  number  of  the  Chap  Book,  it 
would  appear  that  Mr.  William  Sharp  is  to 
be  numbered  among  them.  In  his  "The 
Birth  of  a Soul,”  we  find  the  Maeter- 
linckian  tricks  and  devices, 
j “The  Man  (suddenly) — Who  knocks? 

The  Priest — No  one  knocked. 

The  Woman  (in  a high,  faint,  perish- 
ing voice) — Who  knocks? 

The  Sister  of  Mercy — There  is  no  one 
there.” 

Does  not  this  read  like  the  dialogue  of 
"The  Intruder?”  There  is  the  trick  of  in- 
troducing nameless  characters.  There  is 
the  trick  of  repeated  questions  and  an- 
swers. There  is  the  triclc.  of  exciting  per- 
petually the  curiosity  and  denying  gratifi- 
cation. 

Time  alone  can  estimate  Maeterlinck’s 
work  a.t  its  real  value.  He  and  his  disciples 
should  remember  one  thing,  however,  that 
a piece  in  which  surprise  is  a supreme  ele- 
ment does  not  bid  fair  to  run  with  stout 
legs  the  race  for  immortality. 


The  bicycle  is  now  considered  by  special- 
ists in  nervous  diseases,  for  cases  are  not 
rare  where  the  patient  claims  that  he  is 
pursued  by  swarms  of  demon  riders  through 
the  night.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  these 
riders  are  unprovided  with  bells  or  lights. 


There  are  Englishmen  who  now  advocate 
the  recruiting  of  the  navy  exclusively  from 
the  class  “commonly  known,  sir,  as  young- 
roughs.”  They  see  the  probaule  evolution 
to  old  toughs,  and  rejoice  in  it. 


Will  hard  times  affect  the  auction  sale  of 
Symphony  tickets?  It  is  not  likely,  for  it 
is  an  ironical  fact  that  in  times  of  financial 
depression  people  often  spend  much  money 
on  amusements. 


Lord  Kelvin  has  found  the  following  clear 
solution  of  the  flying  machine  problem:  ”4 
pi  cos  theta  sin  theta  times.”  Flying  is 
now  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  hum- 
blest. 


Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  with  the  license  of 
ink.  calls  the  modern  woman  “Neolithic.” 
Now  for  indignant  replies.  But  what  does 
“Neolithic”  mean  here,  anyway? 


The  name  of  the  late  discoverer  of  Demo- 
cratic harmony  in  New  York  should  go 
ringing  down  the  ages  with  those  of  Liv- 
ingstone, Burton  and  De  Soto. 


By  the  death  of  Fursch-Madi  the  operatic 
stage  loses  a great  dramatic  artist  and  one 
of  the  few  intelligent  singers  of  Mozart’s 
music,  which  to  the  majority  is  a stumbling 
block. 

"Old  Hutch”  is  wreaking  a fearful  ven- 
geance on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  He 
sells  the  members  cheap  cigars. 


■■  — — — 


’*7 


Mr.  John  Boyd  Thaehcr.  by  the  wav, 
spells  his  tarn,  without  a "t.”  New  Kng- 
iand  papers  please  copy. 


Evidently  Breckinridge’s  son  Desha  is  a 
chip  of  the  old  block. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


j The  Noble  Public  Gift  of 

I Mr,  Allen  Augustus  Brown. 

— 

j A Glance  at  t lie  Musical  Treas- 
ures of  His  Collection. 


The  Boston  Public  library  En- 
■ riche i by  Bis  Generosity. 

1 It  is  known  that  Mr.  Allen  A.  Brown  has 
given  his  musical  library  to  the  Public 
Library  of  Boston,  but  is  the  true  value  of 
this  gift  of  our  generous  and  public-spirited 
townsman  fully  recogni  ed?  Even  a most 
minute  description  would  hardly  do  justice 
to  the  collection  of  musical  literature  and 
music  that  is  now,  subject  to  a few  v ■■•'■e 
conditions,  put  into  the  hands  of  all  inter- 
ested in  this  art. 

Mr.  Brown  began  to  collect  as  far  back  as 
ISAS,  when  he  purchased  simply  for  his  own 
| pleasure  the  Masses  of  Mozart  and  Hajdi  . 

1 He  then  determined  to  possess  not  only  all 
the  operas,  oratorios,  orchestral  works  and 
chamber  music  that  were  available,  but 
also  books  in  English,  Italian.  French  and 
German  that  treated  of  music  and  musi- 
cians. He  abstained  frotn  buying  books  of 
I a purely  theoretical  character,  books  that 
| treat  of  acoustics,  and  books  that  are 
simplv  valuable  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme  rarity,  such  as  Cerone’s  ‘‘El  Me- 
lopeo"  and  De  Cousu's  "Musique  Umver- 
selle.”  or  the  “Syntagma”  of  Praetorius,  or 
a complete  set  of  Mattheson’s  treatises.  He 
did  not  lie  awake  nights  fretting  about  first 
editions,  when  second  editions  would  an- 
swer the  purpose.  His  purpose  was  to  get 
irgether  a full  working  library  that  would 
be  of  real  advantage  to  student  and  his- 
torian. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Brown,  as  he  saw 
his  library  grow,  realized  the  importance  of 
'preserving*  the  musical  records  of  the  town 
in  which  he  lived.  So  we  find  in  this  collec- 
tion complete  sets  of  the  programs  of 
these  concerts:  the  Harvard,  the  Phil- 

harmonic, the  Cecilia,  the  Apollo,  the  JCu- 
terpe,  the  Boylston,  and  the  Symphony. 
These  programs  are  arranged  in  order, 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  auto- 
graphs, enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  all 
newspaper  clippings  of  a controversial 
or  anecdotical  nature,  and  with  the  re- 
views published  in  contemporaneous  news- 
papers Handsomely  bound,  indexed,  this 
collection  alone  is  probably  unique,  and  of 
j incalculable  worth  to  the  future  historian 
of  music  in  Boston. 

The  files  of  musical  newspapers  are  many, 
and  some  of  them  exceedingly  rare.  There 
is  a set  of  Dwight’s  complete.  The  London 
! Musical  Times,  from  1845  to  date,  lacks  only 
la  few  odd  numbers:  and  its  predecessor, 

I Mainzer's  Musical  Times,  1842-5,  is  in  the 
I collection. 

There  is  Tbe  New  York  Musical  World 
and  Review  from  1852  to  1860,  a file  that 
cannot  be  replaced.  There  are  50  years  of 
The  Slgnale.  There  is  the  Chronique  Musi- 
I cale  (Paris.)  complete.  The  sets  of  the 

Menestrel,  the  Revue  Musicale,  and  Revue 
et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  are  nearly 
I complete.  And  there  are  other  files  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  that  are  seldom 
I found  even  in  libraries  of  the  size  of  the 
I Public  Library. 

Take  the  Iajndon  Musical  World,  for  ln- 
I stance.  It  runs  from  1885  to  1890.  Mr. 
Brown  was  25  years  in  securing  a full  set. 
For  a long  time  he  was  unable  to  find  three 
volumes.  One  day,  looking  over  a cata- 
logue. he  noticed  “the  London  Medical 
I World,”  with  the  very  dates  of  the  missing 
volumes  of  the  Musical  World.  He  argued 
that  "medical”  was  a misprint  for  ”mu- 
i sical.”  sent  for  the  volumes,  and  lo,  his 
! suspicion  was  a fact.  Oh,  the  joy  and  the 
■ excitement  of  collecting! 


As  I have  said.  Mr.  Brown  did  not  waste 
time  and  money  on  the  purely  theoretical  j 
treatise*  of  past  centuries,  works  that  are  of  , 
little  worth  or  Interest.  But  ask  for  any 
book  In  any  age  that  treats  of  tbe  life  of  a 
musician,  composer,  player  or  singer, 
whether  It  be  a serious  biography  or  gos- 
siping. indiscreet  memoir,  and  nine  chances  ' 
out  of  ten  It  Is  In  his  catalogue.  Here  will 
you  find  all  books  of  criticism,  all  books 
that  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  opera, 
pamphlets  polemical  or  apologetic,  histories 
of  music  and  of  musical  Instruments,  por-  ’ 
traits  Innumerable,  autographs,  and  much  , 
that  is  rb  h stuff  for  the  sx>eclallst,  although 
It.  may  seem  frivolous  to  the  superficial.  To 
give  the  titles  would  be  to  catalogue  the  j 
musical  literature — with  the  exceptions  | 


The  Public  Library  already  contains 
many  of  the  books  that  were  deliberately  1 
Ignored  by  Mr.  Brown  in  his  labor  of  col- 
lecting. Lean  folios  and  fat  quartos,  there 
they  stand,  possibly  never  to  be  opened; 
a supplement  that  fills  out  and  rounds  this 
noble  collection. 

There  are  about  2300  volumes  of  musical 
literature  in  Mr.  Brown's  library,  and,  with 
many  pamphlets  and  books  bound  together 
and  with  musical  scores,  there  are  11,000 
cards  in  his  catalogue.  . 

Magazine  articles  that  treat  of  musical 
subjects,  articles  that  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  have  never  been  published  in 
more  permanent  form— such,  for  Instance, 
as  the  interesting  sketches  by  Richard 
Grant  White  of  the  opera  in  New  Yrork, 
illustrated  and  anecdotical  sketches  of  com- 
posers now  living— these  have  been  bound 
together  according  to  subject  and  indexed 
thoroughly. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  li- 
brary is  the  judicious  enlargement  and  an- 
notation. Has  Mr.  Brown  an  old  English 
book  treating  of  the  influence  of  music  on 
the  health?  It  contains  references  to  mod- 
ern literature  on  the  subject;  the  late  experi- 
ments in  an  English  hospital  are  told  by 
carefully  inserted  newspaper  clippings;  and 
all  comments  scientific  or  ironical  that  have 
been  made  on  these  experiments  are  ar- 
ranged in  order. 

* 

The  student  will  not  find  in  this  collection 
the  complete  works  of  Coussemaker;  he 
will  not  find  the  dull  and  ponderous  tomes 
ofGerman  pedagogues  and  splitters  of  hairs; 
but  he  will  find  all  essays  on  music  from 
Arteaga  tc  Zopf;  all  biographies  from 
Adolphe  Adam  to  Zabel. 

American  musical  literature  is  scanty,  as 
a rule,  of  trifling-  value;  and  it  is  hard  fbr 
any  American  who  has  not  deliberately 
made  a study  of  catalogues  and  libraries  to 
realize  the  number  of  musical  books  pub- 
lished in  foreign  countries,  the  zeal  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  writers  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  publishers,  who,  in  many  cases,  know 
that  the  sale  will  never  repay  the  labor. 

Would  the  student  form  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  drawing  room  music  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century?  There  are  the 
Souvenirs  of  the  amorous  Blangini.  Would 
he  discover  the  absolute  hatred  of  music ( 
entertained  by  good  and  bigoted  men  in 
England  of  the  last  century?  There  is  the 
vRev.  Arthur  Bedford’s  “The  Great  Abuse, 
of  Mustek.”  Hanslick,  Berlioz,  Chorleyv 
Scudo,  Bellaigue,  Soubies,  Jullien,  Pougin, 
tell  critically  of  the  music  that  they  heard, 
i.  e..  from  their  standpoint.  Cafti,  for  our 
instruction,  wrote  of  the  sacred  music  of 
San  Marco.  Vander-Straeten  and  Gregolr 
tell  of  music  in  the  Netherlands.  French-1 
men  innumerable  chant  the  praises  of  their 
Opera  or,  as  Castil-Blaze,  ridicule  com- 
posers’ treatment  of  the  French  language. 
A Heulhard  will  think  it  worth  the  while  to 
write  an  elaborate  essay  on  Ricci's  opera 
“Une  Folie  a Rome,”  and  a Pudor  will 
scream  hysterically  against  nearly  all  the 
music  of  the  present  day. 

But  Mr.  Brown's  library  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  scores.  The  first  of  July  he  reckoned 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  1236  orchestral 
scores,  and  this  library  is  . surpassed  in 
this  country,  if  it  is  surpassed,  only  by  that 
j of  Theodore  Thomas,  These  scores  include 
the  latest  works  of  modern  composers, 
and  some  are  excessively  rare.  There  is, 
for  example,  a complete  set  of  Berlioz, 
which  is  practically  out  of  the  market,  aa 
French  publishing  companies  no  longer  sell 
the  numbers,  but  lend  them.  Beethoven, 
Handel  and  Mozart  are  in  full,  in  the 
great  editions  of  Breitkopf  and  Haertel. 
There  is  seldom  a work  produced  at  a 
Symphony  concert  which  is  not  found  ini 
score  in  Mr.  Brown's  collection,  and  the 
privilege  of  examining  is  given  to  anyone 
that  wishes  to  consult. 

Mr.  Brown  has  the  piano-voice  arrange- 
ments of  3500  operas,  from  the  reprint  of 
the  first  opera.  Peri’s  “Dafne”  (1594),  to 
the  latest  operetta  - of  Parisian  manufact- 
ure. There  are  the  qarly  Italian  operas, 
which  were  produced  before  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  publish;  they  are  in  clear  and 
authenticated  manuscript.  Jommelli  and 
Audran  stand  side  by  side;  Paesiello,  Gret- 
ry,  Glinka,  Offenbach  do  not  quarrel;  Bish- 
op Is  on  friendly  terms  with  Mehul  and 
Dittersdorf  In  this  great  republic. 

Four  hundred  of  these  operas  are  in  full 
orchestral  score.  There  is  a complete  set 
of  Wagner’s  music-dramas,  for  instance. 
Now  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  scores 
of  modern  operas  is  great,  sometimes  not  to 
be  overcome.  The  score  of  Bizet’s  "Car- 
men” is  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  buyer; 
and  one  must  in  many  Instances  pay  for  the 
right  of  a certain  number  of  rehearsals. 
The  score  of  Goldmark’s  “Queen  of  Sheba” 
is  not  sold  under  $100. 

There  are  operas  of  Auber,  which,  even  in 
piano-voice  edition,  are  hard  to  find.  Mr. 
Brown's  set  Jacks  only  one.  Offenbach 
wrote  102  pieces  for  the  stage;  the  greater 
number  are  in  this  collection. 

Does  a singer  search  an  aria  that  is  not  found 
in  sheet  form,  from  an  opera  that  is  not  in 
the  largest  music  shop?  He  can  now  go  to 
the  Public  Library,  see  the  connection  of 
th^arla'  with  the  action,  and  copy  the  song 
at  his  leisure.  Does  the  writer  on  musical 
subjects  wish  to  study  the  style  of  a comr 
poser  who  Is  practically  only  a name  today? 
There  is  now  every  opportunity  for  research. 

Nor  were  oratorios  forgotten.  There  are 
2-50  on  the  shelves.  And  the  scores  of  cham- 
ber music  are  so  complete  that  there  will  be 
now  no  excuse  for  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  ancients  or  the  moderns. 


* * 

All  these  books,  the  purely  literary,  and 
the  musical,  are  bound  finely,  pften  sump- 
tuously. The  volumes  of  music  have  been 
so  prepared  for  the  binder  by  Mr.  Brown  s 
own  labor,  that  they  lie  open  at  any  page. 
Here  are  no  "shivej-ing  folios,”  no  broken 
backs,  no  fuzzy  corners.  Each  volume  has 
been  dressed  and  bejeweled  by  the  passion- 
ate devotion  of  the  genuine  book-lover. 

Such  a noble  collection  should  have  a 
noble  house,  and  the  Trustees,  realizing 
th<?  import'  nee  of  this  gift,  have  chosen 
for  its  reception  and  dwelling-place  the  su- 
perb room  originally  intended,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  for  the  Architectural  Library. 
Here  will  be  ample  room  and  fitting  sur- 
roundings. 

0 

* * 

Mr.  Brown  will  have  personal  supervision 
of  this  collection  during  his  lifetime.  He 
will,  naturally,  be  consulted  In  its  further 
enlargement,  and  he  has  reserved  the  right 
to  add  to  it.  No  book  shall  be  taken  from 
the  room  under  any  circumstances,  but  any 
book  may  be  consulted  freely.  The  abso- 
lute necessity  of  this  rule  will  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  reflects  that  many  of  the 
volumes  could  not  be  replaced,  enlarged  and 
annotated  as  they  are. 

A catalogue  shall  be  begun  within  a period 
of  two  years. 

The  collection  in  the  room  set  apart  for  it 
shall  be  known  as  “The  Allen  A.  Brown 
Musical  Library.” 

There  shall  be  no  piano  in  the  room,  an 
excellent  provision,  which  will  secure  peace 
and  comfort  to  all  that  use  the  library  in- 
telligently. 

,*. 

With  the  old  collection— that  is,  of  books 
on  music,  for  the  collection  of  music  was 
for  the  most  part  poor  stuff,  cheap  editions 
of  doubtful  accuracy  and  cheap  intrinsic- 
ally—and  with  the  new— the  Musical  Col- 
lection of  the  Public  Library  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  city,  a sight 
to  compel  pilgrimages. 

m 

* * 

Mr.  Brown  has  given  this  collection  with 
characteristic  modesty,  of  his  own  free  will, 
and,  I may  say,  with  almost  unexampled 
bravery.  For  what  passionate  collector  can 
endure  the  thought  of  parting  with  his 
treasures  while  his  eyes  have  strength 
enough  to  watch  the  light  playing  on  the 
colored  backs,  while  his  hands  are  strong 
enough  to  caress  the  covers  lovingly?  The 
collector  says:  “After  death  some  llbrary 

may  hold  them  and  allow  them  to  be 
thumbed  and  pawed  by  the  indifferent.” 
To  the  genuine  collector  there  are  volumes 
which  should  be  veiled,  as  a Moslem  wife, 
to  all  strangers;  there  are  volumes  whose 
chastity  is  sullied  by  a careless  glance. 
And  the  cry  of  Charles  Lamb  at  the 
thought  of  being  separated  from  his  "mid- 
night darlings”  is  the  cry  of  every  one  that 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  a possible  Here- 
after without  books. 

But  Mr.  Brown  has  with  wisdom  chosen 
to  see  his  library  housed  securely,  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  honor,  enjoyed  by  students 
and  men  of  letters,  while  he  still  has  con- 
sciousness. The  posthumous  fame  of  a mo- 
ment would  hardly  recompensejiim  for  the 
anxiety  concerning  wishes  and  instructions 
that  might  be  neglected. 

Without  vainglorious  thought  he  has 
built  for  himself  a monument;  a monument 
of  life  and  not  of  death. 

Philip  Hale. 

. $ j . 

LOTTIE  COLLINS’S  TROUBADOURS. 

Miss  Lottie  Collins  by  singing  and  dancing 
“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay”  kicked  herself  into 
fame  and  fortune.  In  London  she  nearly 
succeeded  in  performing  the  extraordinary 
feat  of  appearing  in  three  or  four  different 
places  at  the  same  time.  She  was  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  great  Babylon.  Sic  itur  ad 
astral  If  Miss  Collins  did  not  actually 
strike  the  stars  of  the  firmament  with  her 
dainty  feet,  her  failure  was  due  only  to 
anatomical  limitations,  and  not  to  will  or 
ambition.  And  so  the  song  was  to  her  a 
veritable  tiara-boom-de-ay. 

But  Miss  Collins  has  now  left  the  famous 
song  behind  her,  as  she  said  in  her  little 
speech  of  thanks  last  evening  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  in  answer  to  the  gener- 
ous applause  of  a good-sized  audience.  It 
is  natural  that  she  tired  of  portraying  the 
eccentric  conduct  of  the  young  female, 
whose  views  of  life  and  general  deportment 
were  as  daggers  in  the  breast  of  a highly 
respectable  English  parent;  and  now  her 
pleasing  personality  is  revealed  in  The 
Devilbird,”  which  is  described  as  "a  farcical 
operetta  in  one  act.” 

The  text  of  this  operetta  is  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Bowyer  of  London.  No  one  but 
an  Englishman,  by  the  way,  would  dare 
to  Introduce  such  ancient  jests  that  appear 
as  moss  covered  tombstones  in  a newly 
laid  out  cemetery.  But  the  leading  idea 
of  the  piece  is  older  than  Mr.  Bowyer.  for 
it  is  indentical  with  the  motif  of  the  farce 
“Nature  and  Philosophy,  or  the  Youth  Who 
Never  Saw  a Woman,”  originally  produced 
years  ago  at  Drury  Lane,  and  played  in 
Boston  as  early  as  1833.  It  is  true  the 
treatment  of  the  motif  is  not  the  same,  for 
in  Mr.  Bowyer’s  version  the  dialogue  Is 
singularly  dull.  . , 

Miss  Collins  was  unfortunate  in  piece  and 
in  support,  for  the  music  of  Mr.  John 
Sorg  did  not  relieve  the  stupidity  of  the 
text  and  the  assisting  comedians  were  as 
plowmen  in  a heavy  field-  sang  dis- 

creetly, yes,  pleasingly,  and  her  duet  ivlth 
Mr  Curran  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
although  the  latter’s  vocal  art  was  charac- 
terized chiefly  bv  unflinching  earnestness. 
She  danced  but  little,  yet  in  the  dance  she 
showed  her  natural  grace  and  her  skill.  In 
this  operetta  she  was  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Dolan,  Curran,  Ward,  Hayes,  and  Sam  and 
Dave  Marion. 

There  Is  no  apparent  reason  why  Miss 
Collins,  under  more  favorable  conditions, 
should  not  be  a welcome  addition  to  the 
roll  of  operetta  singers.  Last  evening,  how- 
ever. one  line  or  one  kick  of  her  old  song 
would  have  been  a rich  exchange  for  the 
whole  of  her  new  operetta. 


— 


the  question  is  on- 


The  earlier  part  of  the'  evening  was  de- 
voted to  a variety  show!!  The  dancing  of 
Messrs  Marlon.  Hayes  and  Marlon,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Wlnship,  Miss  Bishop,  and 
Miss  warren,  gave  genuine  pleasure. 
Messrs  Wood  and  Shepard,  favorites  here, 
and  deservedly,  were  very  amusing  The 
high  wire  acrobats,  the  Brothers  Meers, 
gave  an  exhibition  of  remarkable  balanc- 
ing. The  other  numbers  of  the  variety  en- 
tertainment were  tedious. 

Ptui.ir  Half. 


Even  a college  professor  has  a right  to 
leave  his  money  as  he  pleases. 


Balfe's  “When  the  fair  land  of  Poland  was 
ploughed  by  the  hoof  of  the  ruthless  inva- 
der" would  have  been  appropriate  music 
at  the  latest  Bismarckian  "demonstration." 


A fat  woman  says  that  thin  women  have 
been  the  fashion  long  enough. 


The  widow  Hunyadi  entertained  3000 
members  of  the  Hygienic  Congress  at  her 
castle  the  other  day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
she  did  not  insist  on  toasts  pledged  in  reck- 
less draughts  of  Hunyadi-Janos. 


Let  Dowe  and  Zeitung  hang  diminished 
heads.  A man  of  fine  ear  and  discriminat- 
ing taste  fired  in  Kentucky  at  a church  or- 
ganist. The  corset— a plain,  ordinary  cor- 
set of  commerce,  though  it  would  be  inde- 
corous to  name  the  maker— mocked  the  bul- 
let, and  th-  young  woman  is  still  alive  to 
play  hymn  tune  and  voluntary. 


So  actors,  banded  together,  propose  to 
drive  from  the  stage  prize  fighters,  freaks 
and  monstrosities.  As  regards  freaks  and 
monstrosities,  the  trouble  is  to  know  where  i 
to  begin,  for  they  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  cheaper  theatres;  they  may  be  found 
even  in  comic  opera.  As  for  the  prize  fight- 
ers. the  driving  from  the  stage  of  Mr.  Cor- 
bett will  be  an  interesting  event,  in  fact  a 
memorial  night  in  theatrical  annals.  What 
will  they  use?  Oxen  and  chains,  or  a Gat- 
ling gun?  Surely  not  fists. 


Fursch-Madi— or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
Fursch-Madier— was  not  the  only  one.  The 
publip  is  a child.  When  the  plaything  is 
broken  it  is  thrown  into  the  dust  bin. 


It  was  in  January,  1877,  that  Fursch-Ma- 
dier sang  in  Brussels  the  part  of  Aida 
when  Verdi’s  opera  was  first  produced 
there.  She  was  summoned  from  the  Paris 
Opera.  "She  was  the  wife  of  the  orchestra 
leader,  Madier  de  Montjau,”  says  Isnardon, 
"and  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  Deputy  of 
that  name;  but  all  this  would  have  been 
vanity,  if  she  had  not  shown  genuine  tal- 
ent and  a magnificent  voice.”  She  then  re- 
ceived $1000  a month.  Tournie,  the  tenor, 
received  $1600  and  Devoyod,  the  baritone, 
$1100. 

Commonwealth  Avenue  is  blocked.  Some 
regret  that  the  dwellers  hard  by  did  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  Babylonians 
under  the  Queen,  Semiramis;  they  not  only 
paved  with  asphalt,  but  they  used  it  in 
building,  and  they  burned  it  instead  of 
wood.  Nevertheless,  the  steam  roller  grinds 
Its  harsh  way,  stern,  impassive,  ponderous, 
like  a piano  piece  by  Johannes  Brahms. 

A page  of  Japanese  music  looks  like  an 
Illustration  to  a treatise  on  germs,  or  the 


handwriting  of  Horace  Greeley  when  he 
was  laboring  under  political  excitement. 

This  is  the  death-day  of  Richard  Porson, 
the  eminent  Greek  scholar.  After  his  wed- 
ding dinner  he  left  his  bride  alone  in  hasti- 
ly hired  apartments,  visited  a friend,  and 
then  strolled  to  the  Cider  Cellars,  where 
he  sat  till  8 o’clock  next  morning.  Having 
thus  given  her  some  idea  of  his  capabilities 
in  eccentricity,  he  was  a devoted  husband 
until  Death  mowed  her. 


The  cool  Bostonian  may  smile  at  Balti- 
morean delirium  and  guy  the  “prominent 
Protestant  minister”  who  was  fugleman 
for  the  "exhilarated  ■'rooters,”  but  such 
scenes  of  popular  approval  help  ball  nines 
in  winning  pennants.'  Tumultuous  enthu- 
siasm, though  it  may  jar  the  nerves  of 
sensitive  and  refined  people,  fires  the 
courage  of  the  players  even  when  they  are 
afar  off  in  the  enemy’s  country. 


Old  Chimes  was  shocked  severely  Satur- 
day. Vexed  by  the  sluggishness  of  a lift, 
he  said  to  the  yawning  boy;  "Do  you  al- 
ways go  up  as  slow  as  this?”  “Gosh,”  said 
the  boy,  “you  ought  to  have  been  here  yes- 
terday. We  fell  four  flights  before  she 
clutched.”  And  old  Chimes,  with  dignity, 
got  out  and  climbed  to  the  tenth  story. 

And  now,  like  Mr.  Wegg,  to  drop  into 
poetry.  Who  wrote  these  verses?  Surely 
a decadent. 

THE  CHILL  OF  DAWN. 

Let  us  forget  the  dismal  world,  and  dawn. 

| Our  enemy,  that,  with  the  stars’  retreat, 

Steals  on  us  through  the  rain  with  dragging  feet, 
That  stir  the  yellow  leaves  upon  the  lawn. 

Let  us  forget;  when  the  dear  darkness  dies, 

The  haggard  angel  of  the  day  will  stand 
Ev’n  here,  the  sword  of  judgment  in  his  hand 
To  drive  us  from  the  ancient  paradise. 


The  37th  Annual  Festival  of 
the  County  Association. 


“Elijah”  (he  Oratorio  Chosen 
(or  the  First  Concert. 


The 


Singular  Neglect  cf  Queen 
Jez?bel  by  ComPo:ers. 


(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal.) 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  25.— The  thirty- 
seventh  annual  Worcester  Music  Festival 
opened  to-night  with  a performance  of  “Eli- 
jah.” The  oratorio  was  not  the  “Elia”  of 
Reutter,  or  Mancini,  or  Cavos;  not  the  “Eli- 
jah” of  Arnold  or  Perry;  not  the  “Elia  sul 
Carmelo”  of  Bonfichi;  it  was  the  familiar 
"Elijah”  of  Mendelssohn,  with  the  Chorus 
“Thanks  Be  to  God”  and  the  alto  solo  that 
reminds  one  of  “Auld  Robin  Gray.” 

This  “Elijah"  is  always  a drawing  card, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  then  tnat  managers 
of  festivals  regard  it  with  the  affection 
shown  by  an  impressarlo  toward  “Faiist” 
or  “II  Trovatoje.”  The  people  like  it  for 
its  tunefulness,  for  its  apparent  dramatic 
spirit.  The  hearers  rejoice  at  the  sight  of 
the  strong  prophet  who  prevails  over  the 
priests  of  Baal. 

And  yet  what  an  opportunity  was  here 
thrown  away  by  Mendelssohn!  We  are  told 
by  Hiller  that  during  the  winter  of  1839-H0 
Mendelssohn  was  moved  to  the  thought  of 
an  oratorio  by  a passage  in  the  First  Book 
?.«  K,nSs,  and  the  passage  read  thus: 
And,  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by.  and  a 
great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountain, 
and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the 
Lord;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind,” 
etc.  Yes,  there  is  much  that  is  dramatic 
ilL  the  story  of  Elijah,  but  who  is  the  all- 
absorbing',  dominating  figure?  It  is  not 
Obadiah,  with  his  sentimental  song.  It  is 
not  the  widow,  the  mother  of  the  sorely 
sick  son.  It  is  not  the  weak  king,  who 
dwelt  in  the  ivory  house  and  was  slain 
at  Ramoth-gilead.  It  is  not  even  the  fierce 
prophet  that  went  up  by  a whirlwind  into 
heaven.  It  is  Jezebel,  the  mighty  queen 
the  Phoenician  princess,  daughter  of  Eth- 
baal.  King  of  the  Zidonians. 

**V 

It  is  the  fashion  for  many  to  point  care- 
lessly scornful  fingers  at  this  fascinating 
woman;  and  today,  as  in  the  time  of  Addi- 
son, a Jezebel  is  but  a name  applied  to  a 
naughty  woman. 

And  yet  the  Elizabethan  Heywood  classed 
her  with  Delilah  and  Helen  of  Troy,  As- 
pasia  and  the  damsel  that  maddened  Lu- 
cretius, Fndegunda,  and  the  Chaleidonian 
woman  for  love  of  whom  Antiochus  be- 
came a shameful  prey  to  the  enemy. 

And  yet  Dean  Stanley  hesitated  as  he 
censured  her,  remembering  "the  wild 
license  of  her  life,  the  magical  fascination 
of  her  arts." 

Nor  can  I agree  with  the  annotator  of 
Bayle,  who  characterizes  her  rudely^  as  a 
woman  of  “a  turbulent  and  bold  disposition, 
haughty,  impious,  cruel.”  Never  would 
such  a virago  have  twisted  Ahab  around  her 
finger;  she  would  have  frightened  her  hus- 
band as  she  did  Elijah,  who,  when  her 
messenger  appeared  before  him,  “arose,  and 
went  for  his  life.”  Jezebel,  Clytemnestra, 
Lady  Macbeth — these  noble  Dames  were  no 
strutting,  shrieking  stage-vixens.  They 
knew  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  The  love- 
light  of  their  eyes  led  men  to  bloody  deeds. 
The  perfume  of  their  hair  lulled  conscience. 
*** 

Jezebel  was  faithful  to  Baal,  the  sun  god 
of  her  childhood,  the  god  that  personified  i 
the  kindliness  of  Nature  to  man.  What  to 
her  at  first  was  the  wild  man  of  the  in-  I 
habitants  of  Gilead  but  a disturber  and  a 
blasphemer?  Yet  though  at  her  table  1 
feasted  450  prophets  of  Baal  and  400  of  As- 
tarte,  she  learned  to  fear  the  conqueror  on  | 
Carmel,  who  hurled  at  her  a dreadful  : 
curse.  I 

Ah,  what  a heroine  for  opera!  Semi-  ■ 
ramjs  herself,  in  .comparison,  loses  color 
and  is  dwarfed.  j 

And  what  a finale  for  an  opera  is  the 
death  of  Jezebel.  Although  she  knew  of  the 
approach  of  Jehu,  the  destroyer,  there  was 
no  thought  of  flight.  Though  a widow  of 
14  years,  she  tried  once  more  the  witch- 
craft of  her  charms.  She  painted  her  face 
and  tired  her  head.  She  darkened  and 
brightened  her  eyes  with  antimony.  She 
looked  down  at  Jehu  from  the  latticed  win- 
dow in  the  tower.  In  his  set  face  she  read 
her  death.  Thrown  to  the  ground  by  treach 
erous  servants,  she  was  trodden  under  foot; 
and  when  Jehu  remembered  that  she  was  a 
King’s  daughter  and  would  bury  her,  they 
found  of  that  once  sleek,  delicate  and  odor- 
ous body,  no  more  than  the  skull,  and  the 
feet,  and  the  palms  of  her  hands. 

** * 

A century  ago  the  partition  was  a thin 
one  in  certain  countries  between  opera  and 
oratorio,  and  episodes  in  Biblical  history 
were  sung  with  scenery  and  costumes  be- 
fore Bishops  of  the  church.  Today  Rubin- 
stein insists  on  a return  to  sacred  opera., 
and  writes  “The  Tower  of  Babel.”  “Para- 
dise Lost”  and  "Moses.”  Tinel’s  oratorio 
“St.  Francis”  is  at  the  same  time  mysti- 
cal and  operatic.  In  the  next  setting  of 
the  story  of  Elijah,  the  heroine  will  be 
Jezebel,  for  she  still  ruled  it  as  Queen- 
mother  after  Elijah,  her  arch-enemy,  was 
removed  mysteriously  from  earth. 


The  orchestra  was  made  up  of  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Knelsel  was  eoncertmelster.  Mr.  Zerrahn, 
I refreshed  and  rejuvenated  by  his  Euro- 
pean trip,  was  the  conductor. 

The  chorus  this  season  numbers,  on  paper. 
515.  It  may  be  said  of  its  work  this  evening 
that  the  attack  was  generally  sharp,  the 
intonation  was  pure,  and  the  more  vigor- 
ous choruses  went  with  commendable 
| spirit,  as,  for  Instance,  “Thanks  be  to  God,” 

I and  “Be  not  afraid.”  On  the  other  hand. 

| there  was  throughout  the  performance  an 
exhibition  of  zeal  that  was  boisterous,  and 
without  discrimination.  There  was  a 
j heartiness  that  laughed  good  naturedly  at 
1 the  dynamic  indications  of  the  composer. 

The  chorus  was  like  Brahma;  all  things 
| were  to  it  the  same,  piano  and  forte, 
diminuendo  and  crescendo.  The  result  was 
a monotoy  of  tonal  color.  Now  physical 
| strength  and  staying  power  are  in  their 
proper  place  to  be  praised.  But  rushing 
lustily  through  an  oratorio  does  not  neces- 
l sarily  make  for  musical  righteousness.  In 
some  of  the  more  involved  choruses  only 
' the  outer  voices  were  heard,  and  at  times 
there  was  a sound  as  of  muddy  waters— 
j a sound  that  was  not  far  removed  from 
noise. 

I A fair  judgment  of  the  performance  of 
the  solo  singers  does  not  require  the  pre- 
face of  long  caressing  of  the  nose  and 
other  symptoms  of  mental  perplexity.  The 
j quartette  was,  as  a whole,  weak,  although 
in  solo  work  Miss  Stein  shone  by  compari- 
! son.  and  at  times  was  admirable.  I doubt 
' if  the  music  of  her  part  appeals  strongly 
! to  Miss  Stein,  and  I know  that  it  does  not 
j display  fully  her  natural  vocal  endowment 
| or  her  dramatic  capabilities.  Her  singing 
|!  of  “O  rest  in  the  Lord”  seemed  in  a 
. measure  perfunctory,  and  the  effect  on  the 
audience  was  gained  by  the  beauty  of  the 
| tones  and  by  the  absence  of  affectation. 

| rather  than  by  any  exhibition  of  marked 
individuality. 

I Miss  Clarke  was  not  heard  to  advantage. 

I Her  tones  were  often  shrill  and  impure, 
and  she  was  guilty  of  much  that  was  inar- 
tistic and  vocally  vicious.  Few  of  her  tones 
were  sustained,  and  her  attack  was  too 
often  a slide  and  a scoop.  She  did  not 
read  her  phrases  intelligent!)',  and  she 
punctuated  them  at  random.  A phrase 
to  her  seemed  a sudden  leap  upward  and 
a sudden  jump  to  the  starting  place.  She 
would  explode  unnecessarily  on  a tone, 
and  instead  of  rounding  a sentence  firmly, 

■ she  would  follow  the  explosion  by  an  un- 
j meaning  piano,  which  suggested  weak- 
ness, or  mistaken  expression.  And  so  her 
singing  was  one  everlasting  see-saw  that 
robbed  thfe  music  of  its  sense  and  bored  the 
I hearer. 

1 Mr.  Rieger  sang  his  notes  accurately  and 
with  agreeable  quality  of  tone.  His  former 
dallying  with  recitative  is  now  confirmed 
and  irritating  sluggishness,  and  whether 
he  talked  of  juniper  trees  or  rending  of 
hearts  he  took  the  time  of  the  audience  as 
well  as  his  own.  It  is  indeed  a pity  that 
he  persists  in  this  false  treatment  of  reci- 
tative. 

Mr.  Bushneil  was  not  wholly  in  voice,  and, 

fearing,  perhaps,  that  he  would  hit  below 
the  mark,  he  overshot  it.  In  his  desire  to 
be  dramatic  he  followed  the  example  of 
our  German  brethren,  and  shouted  often 
when  he  should  have  sung.  His  voice  soon 
showed  the  effects  of  his  passion,  and  in  the 
later  numbers  he  was  not  always  able  to 
carry  out  excellent  intentions.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  “It  is  enough,”  although  his 
reading  was  apparently  thoughtfully  con- 
sider, the  voice  did  not  reply  readily  to  the 
demanded  task. 

j There  was  a fair  sized  and  reasonably  ap- 
plausive audience. 

Wednesday  afternoon  there  will  be  a con- 
cert in  which  Beethoven’s  Fourth  Symphony 
and  pieces  by  Saint-Saens.  Bach  and  Weber 
will  be  played.  Miss  Clarke  will  be  heard 
in  an  extra  from  Chadwick’s  “Phenix  Ex- 
plrans,”  and  a group  of  songs. 

[ Verdi’s  Requiem  will  be  sung  Wednesday 
evening.  The  quartette  will  be  made  up  of 
Mrs.  Monteith,  Mrs.  Wyman,  Mr.  Rieger 
and  Mr.  Campanari. 

Philip  Hale. 


This  week  saw  valuable  additions  to 
Sullivaniana.  There  were  words  of  horse 
sense  that  escaped  the  barriers  of  the 
teeth  of  the  eminent  play  actor.  There 
were  winged  epigrams  that  hit  the  mark 
swiftly  and  surely,  as  did  his  mighty  fist 
in  palmy  days. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Sulli-  ] 
van  “attended  Boston  College  and  other  I 
j.  Institutions  of  learning,  and  came  to  know 
something  about  Greek,  Latin  and  Alge- 
[ bra,"  but  this,  after  ail,  is  a matter  that 
concerns  chiefly  the  historian.  There  is  no 
denying  Mr.  Sullivan’s  mastery  of  English, 

I *nd  he  allows  himself  Elizabethan  license: 
“i  say  ‘this’  or  ’these’  or  ‘dis’  or  ‘des,’ 
whichever  the  occasion  requires.”  , But  it 
is  his  running  commentary  on  the  dramatic 
art  that  is  particularly  refreshing  for  its 
free,  brave  thought. 

I have  as  good  an  education  as  a great 
many  men  on  the  stage.”  “I  am  a better 
actor  than  a great  many  who  were  never 
in  the  prize  ring.’’  “I  do  not  see  any  harm 
in  one  going  on  the  stage,  as  long  as  they 
behave  themselves.”  “The  Actors’  Asso- 
ciation has  no  right  to  keep  any  one  off 
the  stage.”  There’s  no  disputing  the  truth 
of  these  statements.  You  might  as  well 
contradict  Monadnoc.  j 

“I  do  npt  drink  much,”  says  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, “but  I will  take  a drink  when  I feel 
like  it.”  Mr.  Sullivan  proposes  to  stick  to 
this;  he  realizes,  probably,  that  it  is  the 
, taking  a drink  between  drinks  that  destroys 
j Delsartian  grace,  confounds  mobility  of 
I face,  and  drowns  out  the  dramatic  fire. 

“The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after 
the  songs  of  Apollo;”  and,  then,  Mr.  Dan 
Creedon  is  of  coarser  mold.  Still  the 
fact  that  he  began  his  career  by  walloping 
bis  foster  brother  is  of  deep  importance  to 
the  anthropologist.  It  is  also  a pleasure 
to  find  Mr.  Creedon  using  that  good  old 
word  “phaze,”  dear  to  Shakspeare  and 
Ben  Jonson,  though  “pheese,’’  or  “feaze,” 
or  "feize,”  is  a form  of  greater  authority,  j 


Why  should  "Old  Appomattox  Court 
House"  bo  Choused  to  “Surrender?"  The 
former  name  ts  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land:  It  Is  rich 
in  historical  association. 

The  auction  sale  of  Symphony  tickets 
I*  marked  by  a sane  and  vigorous  health 
rather  than  by  feverish  and  spasmodic  ex- 
Mtement  Wild  prices  paid  for  the  pleasure 
af  bein'-  conspicuous  by  propinquity  argue 
ill  for  the  condition  of  music  in  general. 


The 


AYorcester  Music  Festival  begins 
to  lav  and  the  town  is  like  unto  a market 
where  singers  and  players  prance  and  show 
their  paces  before  managers  and  conduc- 
tors who  watch  with  business  eyes. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Crane  as  Falstaff 
brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
hear  yearly  plays  of  Shakspeare  that  are 
never'  given  in  this  country.  It  was  only 
the  other  week  that  "Henry  VI.”  ^ a con- 
densed version,  was  put  on  the  sta„e 
a German  court  theatre. 

Manv  are  the  tales  now  told  of  the  late 
JlVs.  Stephens,  who  left  an  enormous  for- 
tune. In  her  stormy  youth,  when  as  Pauline 

Duvernay  her  twinkling  feet  danced  o„ 

the  hearts  of  men.  she  cared  not  undulj  for 
money,  and  a young  fellow,  a German 
Paris,  exclaimed  as  he  courted  her,  iso  i 
would  never  offer  vile  dross  in  exchange  for 
affection;  I would  lay  my  life  at  hei  feet. 
“You  men  are  all  alike,”  said  the  dancer, 
-you  are  forever  offering  the  very  things 
one  cannot  take  from  you.  Suppose  I were 
to  tave  vou  at  your  word?”  The  diplomat 
| begged  her  to  do  so.  "Well.  I want  one  of 
* front  teeth.”  He  disappeared.  After 
I an  hour  he  returned  with  face  bound  up 
and  to  her  dismay  presented  her  with  the 
tooth  "My  poor  friend.”  she  said,  I want 
ed  one  of  "the  lower  front  teeth,  and  you 
1 bring  me  one  of  the  upper. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  abtise  ot 
a good  word.  A man  milliner  in  town 
speaks  of  “the  crations  of  his  own  artists. 

Vr  Paul  Pry  tells  us  that  "Miss  Pauline 
' Whitney  is  more  careful  of  the  family  plate 
and  dishes  than  her  mother  was.  But 
he  neglects  to  state  whether  Miss  M hitney 
insists  on  washing  the  tea  cups  with  her 
own  hands.  

^ 'L  - C[  Vf 

AT  WORCESTER. 


The  Second  Day  of  the  County 
Musical  Association, 


The  Performance  of  Verdi’s  Great 
and  Noble  Requiem. 


A Fine  Orchestral  Concert  With 
Songs  hy  Miss  Clarke. 
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(Special  Dlsoatch  to  the  Journal. 1 

Worcester,  Mass..  Sept.  26.-The  second  | 
dav  or  the  Worcester  festival  opened  with  i 
a rehearsal,  at  which  Mr.  Edmund  Schu- 
ecker of  Chicago  played  a harp  solo.  Mr. 
Schuecker  is  a brother  of  Mr.  Heinrich  j 
Schuecker.  the  harjier  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  former  displayed  j 
this  morning  a remarkably  line  tone,  a gen- 
uine and  delightful  car.tabile,  and  an  tm-  j 
peccable  technique.  He  performed  success-  j 
fully  the  difficult  feat  of  making  a harp  j 
solo  not  only  endurable,  but  interesting,  j 
For  the  place  of  the  harp  is  in  the  orches- 
i......  a;;  an  orchestral  and  not  a solo  in-, 

slrument. 

This  afternoon  the  second  concert  was 
given.  The  orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Zerrahn,  played  the  Ith  symphony 
o:  Beethoven,  Satnt-Saens’  “Danse  Maca- 
bre.” Adagio  and  Gavotte  for  strings,  by  | 
Cacii,  and  the  Wcher-BeillO*  “Invitation  a 
la  Value.”  These  pieces  were  finely  played 
by  tiie  orchestra.  The  gavotte  was  ap- 
plauded warmly  by  the  large  audience,  and 


Taroline  G.  Clarke  sang  these  songs: 
trl.M.  Franz;  "Ich  Hebe  dloh.” 
sr.d  “Wldmung,”  Schumann.  She 
jo  heard  In  the  “Fulcite  floilbus,” 
hadw>cl:‘«  "Phoenix  Kxpirans."  as- 
y a chorus,  which  also  sang  “Tan- 
dite  me,"  from  the  same  work. 

: group  of  or.gs  Mias  Clarke  showed 
v . .-nits  of  either  < rroneous  train- 
ndivMual  re. onception  of  the  prln- 
; vocal  art  tin,  t were  observed  in  her  I 
lan-  e of  "Elijah,  ’ and  further  coi  - 


ami  glowing  setting  of  the  beautiful,  quaint 
medieval  hymn  is  fully  worthy  of  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  managers  ol  the 
Worcester  Association.  “Phoevux  bxpirans 
is  an  American  choral  work  that  shows  gen- 
uine musical  feeling  ami  a thorough  mas- 
tery of  the  means  of  musical  expression.  It 
is  a work  that  is  not  an  experiment  in  com- 
position. It  does  not  smell  of  the  academic 
lamps.  It  is  a noble  cantata  by  a born 
musician. 

Verdi’s  Requiem  was  given  this  evening. 

It  was  preceded  by  the  Tragic  overture  ot 
Brahms.  The  soloists  in  the  Requiem  were 
Mrs.  Zipporah  Mcntelth,  Mrs.  Julie  L.  Wy- 
man. Mr.  Rieger  and  Mr.  Campan&rl. 

Mr.  Walter  Lancaster  in  his  notes  in  the 
program  book— notes  characterized  by  good 
sense — sums  up  the  whole  matter  of  the  , 
problem  about  the  relations  which  should  j 
exist  between  music  and  religion,  when 
he  says  of  the  Requiem:  “How  far  it  satis- 
ties  religious  feeling  must  be  largely  a mat- 
ter  of  temperament  on  the  part  ot  the  lls-  , 
teller.”  , , , , 

There  are  no  fixed  canons  ot  musical  art 
that  apply  inexorably  to  music  tor  the 
church.  The  composer  that  writes  fpr  the 
church  is  governed  by  the  age  in  winch  he 
lives,  his  country,  ids  youthful  religious  as-  , 
sociations,  and  his  owr.  temperament.  Then, 
too,  conies  tiie  hearer  similarly  prepared  by 
traditions  and  surroundings.  to  one, 
"Nearer,  Mv  God”  may  be  Intrinsically  a 
cheap  tune  "hallowed  by  sacred  memories. 
To  another  in  doleful  dumps,  with  thoughts 
I of  suicide,  a stirring  march  played  by  a 
! military  band  may  truly  be  religious  music, 
i just  as  vulgar  tavern  music  moved  Sir 
■ Thomas  Browne  to  a deep  fit  of  devotion 
and  a profound  contemplation  ot  the  * irst 
Composer.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  say  Verdi’s  Requiem  is  not  religious 
because  it  does  not  resemble  the  music  of  j 
Palestrina,  or  Bach,  or  Handel,  or  Men- 
delssohn, or  some  dull  and  faithful  laborer  j 
in  the  English  vineyard  of  oratorio.  The  i 
question  now  is  not  one  concerning  the  j 
quality  of  the  music  irrespective  of  relig- 
ious expression  or  association.  verdi  | 
i voiced  the  lamentation  over  the  death  of ; 
Manzonl  by  setting  to  music  for  church  pur- 
poses the  sublime  funeral  mass  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Verdi  wrote  it  as 
he  thought  and  felt  it.  They  that  are  in 
sympathy  with  Verdi’s  mood  and  expres- 
sion will  listen  solemnly,  with  bowed  head. 
Y'et  there  are  some  who  object  to  the  “Dies  j 
Xrae  ” because  it  is,  forsooth,  “dramatic,  i 
But  F~e  Judgment  Day  is  a drama  of  awe- 
ful interest  played  in  the  theatre  of  the  j 
world. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  state  that  the  perform- 
ance this  evening  gave  much  satisfaction. 
The"  work  of  the  chorus  was  more  discrimi- 
nating than  at  the  two  preceding  concerts. 
There  was  greater  attention  paid  to  the 
nuances.  There  was  less  of  the  hearty  sell- 
complacency  that  disregards  the  intentions 
of  the  composer.  It  is  true  that  in  some  ot 
the  stormier  passages,  as  in  the  "Dies 
Irae  ” the  voices  were  lost  for  a time  in  or- 
chestral furv,  and  in  the  measures  that 
precede  the  "Quid  Sum  Miser,”  the  sopranos 
were  Inaudible,  though  the  measures  are  ol 
a sustained  piano.  But  when  the  size  of  the 
chorus  is  taken  into  consideration  and  the 
nature  of  the  preparation,  it  must  in  jus- 
tice be  said  that  the  performance  of  the 
chorus  as  a whole  was  commendable  for 
its  accuracy  and  its  intelligence. 

Such  a work  as  Verdi’s  Requiem  should 
be  sung  by  a small  and  picked  choir,  if 
all  the  effects  demanded  by  the  composer 
are  to  be  gained.  The  orchestra,  should 
be  drilled  repeatedly  and  most  carefully, 
so  that  not  one  delicate  shade  of  expression 
is  lost  And  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  Mr.  Gerlcke  gave  lately  a perform- 
ance of  this  work  in  Vienna,  he  sent  to 
Italy  for  the  quartette  of  solo  singers. 

Now  this  evening  the  soloists  were  more 
satisfactory  than  those  for  “Elijah.”  Mrs. 
Zipporah  Monteith  did  fairly  well  in  her 
trying  part.  The  voice  itself  is  not 
sympathetic.  It  is  indeed  without  special 
character.  The  upper  tones  are  apt  to  be 
hard  and  shrill,  and  the  intonation  is  not 
always  sure.  She  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
singer  of  imagination,  and  shs  • clicl  li  _ tic 
from  the  dramatic  standpoint  with  the  solo 
passages  in  the  “Liber.”  Her  phrasing  was 
marred  at  times  by  apparent  nervousness, 
and  she  was  here  unfortunate  in  being 
thrown  necessarily  in  such  close  compan- 
ionship with  that  most  accomplished 
singer,  Mrs.  Wyman.  But,  in  spite  or  these 
defects,  there  was  much  to  praise  honestly 
in  her  performance.  . . ...  „ . 

Mrs.  Wyman  has  gained  in  breadth  and 
authority  since  she  was  last  heard  in  th.s 
country.  The  voice  is,  if  anything,^  even 
richer  in  color,  and.  as  of  old,  it  moves  ir- 
resistibly the  hearer.  In  some  respects  this 
voh-e  is  now  unique.  It  is  eminently 
womanly,  sensuous  with  a sensuousness 
that  just  escapes  sensuality.  And  in  this 
Keouiem  the  nrayer  of  this  voice  was  that 
of  a^man  vvhodreade.1  leaving  this  world 
and  did  not  hanker  alter  a disembodied  ex- 
istence In  the  hereafter.  And  one  ot  the 
greatest  charms  of  Mrs.  Wyman’s  singing 
fs  this  physical  intensity.  Her  training  for- 
tunately keeps  this  temperament  under  ar- 
tistic restraint.  Technically  her  perform- 
ance was  wholly  admirable.  Her  evenness 
of  tone,  her  attack  and  relinquishment  her 
management  of  breath,  her  reading  ot  the 
musical  sentences  were  worthy  of  the  high- 
est waise.  There,  wo s no  thought  of  ques- 
tj»r  delivery  of  a phrase,  and  as 
• ung  bvher  eacJKhrase  satisfied  the  mind 
and  haunted  tlx-war.  So,  too.  the  singing  of 
Mr  Rlecer  thl  Nc'-enirg  calls  for  hearty 
.Mr.  ‘ r.f  lie.  drill  Insfc 
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Ban  in  "Ores t Lxpecta- 
ilve  and  concrete.  There 
ir.ty  than  taste.  And  It 
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'ccourit  of  its  skill,  taste  j 
arid  "intelligence.  Ti  is  voice,  as  far  as  tona  l 
beaut"  and  strength  were  concerned,  was 
beord  to  great  advantage. 

Mr  Gampanari,  the  baritone  of  much 
musical  and  dramatic  experience,  was  un- 
fnriuiiate  ill  ibis:  h<-  is  a high  baritone,  and 
(hT  muiiie  of  the  Requiem  . alls  rather  for 
a basso  can  stun  te.  Although  Ills  work  was 
generally  satisfactory,  the  audience  had  no 
real  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  canablh-, 
tfes  of  thls  impassioned  singer,  who  is  now 
a member  of  the  Abbey  & Grau  Opera  Com-, 

P Thursday  will  bo  given  up  to  miscella- 
neous concerts.  The  program  in  the  atter- 
noou  will  he  as  follows:  Three  numbers 
from  “Romeo  and  Julio, " by  Berlioz:  an- 
from  Goldmark’s  "Queen  of  Sheba,  sung 
V.-  Mr.  TV  h!nl-:-:  t wo  p.eces  tor  strings 
ri-.-ton  Johns:  the  seventh  concerto  for 
organ  and  orc-he-tra  by  Handel  (Mr,  Lari, 


w 


I organist!;  air  from  "Alda.”  sung  by  Mrs. 
t Monteith,  and  Handel’s  anthem,  "Zadok  the 
j Priest.”  , . , 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  orchestral 
! numbers  bv  Wagner,  Czlbulka  and  Berlioz, 
l Selections  "from  Wagner’s  operas  will  be1 
sung  by  Mrs.  Guthrie-Moyer  and  Mr.  Schott. 

Solos  will  be  sung  by  Miss  Jucli.  Mrs.  Alves 
and  Mr.  Rieger.  The  chorus  will  be  heard 
in  selections  from  Rubinstein’s  “Paradise 
Lost,"  and  the  brothers  Schuecker  will 
play  a duet  for  harps. 

1’hilip  Hale. 

j A VENIAX  SIN- 

1 The  fact  that  certain  police  officers  of  this 
! city  blunder  occasionally  in  spelling  has 
i provoked  laughter,  and  yet  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  speller  is  horn,  not 
I made.  Why  this  alleged  disgrace  in  not 
I following  the  dlctlonary-and,  by  the  way. 

! which  dictionary?  Why  are  some  honest, 

! intelligent,  and  otherwise  reasonable  peo- 
1 pie  annoyed  sorely  when  they  omit  a nec- 
essary vowel  or  add  a superfluous  conso- 
nant? A merchant  in  this  town  once  wrote 
a ]0ng  letter  of  indignant  protest  to  a man 
with  whom  he  was  at  variance.  The  reply 
was  as  follows:  ’’Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the 
12th  is  at  hand.  1 observe  that  you  spell  ; 
which  with  a t.  Yours  truly."  And  this  i 
immaterial  taunt,  the  bravado  of  evasion,  j 
: silenced  the  complainer.  But  the  shame  was  , 

! false.  I 

; spelling  is  in  a large  measure  a thing  of  , 

{ fashion.  For  years  men  and  women  have  j 
got  along  comfortably  under  the  impression 
that  the  ruler  of  all  the  Russias  was  the 
Czar.  But  today  judicial  opinion  favors 
Tsar.  Corea  now  is  more  foreign  to  us,  j 
all  on  account  of  a K.  Thousands  ha\e  been 
delighted  with  the  tales  told  by  Schehera- 
zade, . and  to  them  Shahrazad  is  an  un- 
known woman.  They  are  familiar  with  the 
Grand  Vizier,  hut ’who,  pray,  is  the  “Wazir  t 
of  the  Right?”  The  English  do  not  recog-  i 
nize  "honor"  without  a u.  To  some  a trai  - J 
eler  limps  if  he  is  not  equipped  with  two  , 
l!s.  C is  turned  by  insane  Hellenists  into  • 
IC.  Others  love  to  prune,  chop  and  hack  jj 
verbal  twigs.  And  some  stili  dream  of  jj 
a phonetic  revolution. 

j From  the  beginning  there  have-  been  |, 
i learned  or  imaginative  writers  and  men  of  , 
j mighty  deeds  who  sinned^as  gravely  as  did  j 
1 these  officers  above  mentioned.  It  may  be  j 
i said  that  in  the  last  century  there  was  no  . 
i uniformity  in  spelling,  and  that  it  is  no  j 
wonder  that  such  men  as  Washington  fol-  j 
1 lowed  the  whim  of  the  moment.  But  a con-  j, 
temporary  of  Washington  was  Dr.  Johnson,  j, 
the  lexicographer,  the  man  who  hewed  out  j 
and  defined  orthographical  paths;  and  what  | 
did  Dr.  Johnson  do?  In  his  celebrated  let-  | 
ter  to  Chesterfield  concerning  this  very  die-  j 
tionary,  he  spelt  “address”  twice  with  one  , 
j (j.  Here  are  examples  of  spelling  found  in  ; 
i his  correspondence:  "Fersuil.”  "I  cannot  (j 

butt,”  "imbacillity,”  “to  retain  council,”  j 
“harrassed.”  Would  anyone  contend  sari-  | 
ously  that  Johnson  knew  no  better?  And  « 
yet  how  dees  one  account  for  such  eirois, 
except  by  assuming  that  Johnson,  like  man>  | 

J others,  was  not  a natural  spellei. 

Innumerable  are  the  jests  and  sneers  i 
about  such  weakness.  Bishop  Parker, 
when  overheard  by  Landor,  said  to  Marvel:  j 
••The  Roundheads  can’t  spell,  and  the  Roy- 
alists won’t.”  According  to  De  Quincey,  the 
spelling  which  prevailed  amongst  the  royal 
family  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 

! tlon  was  "teriffie. Base  is  the  man  that 

spells,'  said  the  French  of  that  centum . 

It  would  have  been  vulgar  to  spell  decent- 
ly; und  it  was  not  illiterate  to  spell  abom- 
inably; for  literary  men  spelled  not  at  all 
better;  they  also  spelled  by  proxy,  and  by 
grace  of  compositors.” 

But  might  not  an  offender  say,  ”1  wish  to 
express  myself  in  my  own  way;  1 wish 
individuality  in  spelling  as  in  handwriting . 
j thus,  for  instance,  to  ine,  at  least,  ’mur- 
| ther’  is  a more  fitting,  more  dreadful  term 
for  a bloody  deed  than  is  your  prim,  mealy- 
mouthed  ’murder.’  ” Without  pressing  this 
point,  let  us  ponder  the  words  of  Richard 
i Grant  White,  who  was  fastidious  in  speech, 

\ in  essay  and  in  deportment:  “I  have  not 
! the  highest  respect  for  spelling:  I don  t 
i take  it  to  heart.  * * * A lack  of  strict; 
conformity  to  the  received  orthography  of 
the  time  is  not  a matter  of  such  grave  im- 
portance that  an  occasional  lapse  from  it 
should  fill  anyone  with  shame,  or  be  made 
the  occasion  of  ridicule.  * * * Some  per- 
sons never  learn  to  spell  with  unerring  cor- 
rectness, and  these  are  far  from  being  the 
dullest  or  the  least  instructed  of  man- 
kind.” And  it  may  here  be  remarked  that 
a girl  who  in  the  excitement  of  expression 
of  aftectlon  does  not  distinguish  readily 
"to"  from  "too”  is  pardoned  instantly,  but 
who  ever  forgives  the  male  victor  at  a 
spelling  match? 


/ the  question  is  on  „ 


I 


I The  modern,  or.  as  Mr;  Andrew  Lang  has 
It  the  neolithic  woman  is  praised  becanso 
she  Knows  where  to  llnd  her  pocket.  This 
remlndd  one  of  the  old  story: 

••Out  with  the  key  of  your  safe.  says 
the  burglar  to  the  timid  householder. 

••Where isit'. '"“In  my  wife's  pocket! Ere, 

I 1 1 ill . • * says  the  disgusted  housebreaker  to 
{ his  pal*  “let’s  be  on’!’ 

n..an  Swift  wrote  thus  to  Stella  Sept.  j 
■>-1710:  “I  lodge  in  Bury  Street  (London), 
t'  have  the  first  floor,  a dining  room,  and 
I bed  chamber,  at  8 shillings  per  week; 

,,eeo  but  I spend  nothing  for  eating. 
£$?  shilUngs  a P week!  And  yc.  Swift 
thought  it  mighty  dear.  Note,  too,  the 
singular  use  of  “deep. 


(>l/p  "L  *3 
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THE  WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

Two  lUiscellnueons  Concert*  That  A I- 
Irncteit  Larce  auil  Applausive  Audi- 
ences, 

(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal.) 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  27.— The  program 
of  the  concert  this  afternoon  was  as  fol- 
lows: Three  numbers  from  “Romeo  and 

Juliet,”  Berlioz;  aria,  “Werther,”  Mass- 
enet, sung  by  Mr.  J.  H.  McKinley;  ro- 
mance and  scherzo  for  strings,  by  Clayton 
Johns;  7th  concerto  for  organ  and  orches- 
tra, Handel  (arranged  by  Guilmant),  Mr. 
William  Carl,  organist;  scena  from 
“Aida,”  sung  by  Mrs.  Mont^jth;  fantasie 
op.  95  for  harp,  Saint-Saens,  played  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Schuecker;  and  Handel’s  anthem, 
"Zadok,  the  Priest.” 

The  work  of  the  orchestra  was  excellent 
throughout.  The  extracts  from  "Romeo 
and  Juliet”  were  given  brilliantly  under 
Mr.  Zarrahn,  and  the  accompaniments 
under  Mr.  Krieis'el  were  sympathetic.  How 
in  the  world  did  the  little  children  of  Mr. 
Clayton  Johns  find  their  way  to  Worces- 
ter? There  they  were,  hand  in  hand,  on 
the  stage,  ready  for  applause.  At  their 
birth  they  were  delicate,  and  when  they 
were  exposed  to  view  in  Music  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, many  shook  their  heads,  deplored  the 
recklessness  of  the  fond  parent  and  the 
advice  of  injudicious  friends,  and  prophe- 
sied that  the  exposure  would  be  fatal.  But, 
lo  and  behold,  here  were  the  twins  in  Wor- 
cester. no  stronger,  still  pale,  and  with 
nothing  to  say  for  themselves. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  when  you 
wish  to  enliven  the  program  by  light  or 
popular  music,  why  do  you  not  let  your 
audience  hear  one  of  the  waltzes  bv  Johann 
Strauss? 

Mr.  McKinley  sang  the  air.  "Un  autre  est 
son  epoux,”  from  the  second  act  of  Masse- 
net's "Werther.”and  from  his  interpretation 
of  it  it  was  not  easy  to  gain  a just  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  air.  His  tone-produc- 
tion is  throaty  as  of  old.  Recalled,  he  sang 
a song  in  which  a young  lady  is  described  as 
loving  the  hero  because  he  ioves  her,  or  pos- 
sibly, this  condition  of  sentiment  is  reversed 
Jn  the  song;  at  any  rate  the  sentiment  is 
natural  and  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

C Mr.  Schuecker  again  displayed  a remarka- 
- e quality  of  tone  and  admirable  technique. 
>rs.  Monteith  in  the  air  from  “Aida”  was 
fiard  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  Re- 
liiicm  last  evening,  and  she  was  recalled. 

le  chorus  by  Handel  was  not  effective, 
"le  volume  of  tone  from  such  a body  of 
'tigers  was  surprisingly  weak, 
plr.  William  C.  Carl,  a pupil  of  Alexandre 
} uilmant,  played  “for  the  first  time  in 
'America”  his  master's  arrangement  of  a 
concerto  'by  Handel  that  might  well  have 
been  allowed  to  rest  in  its  grave.  Guilmant 
has  a reverential  regard  for  the  organists 
of  the  centuries  before  this,  and  he  has 
restored  the  concerto  discreetly;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  likely  that  the  work  in 
Handel's  time  was  ever  played  or 
intended  to  be  played  in  such 
fashion  Then  again  the  concerto,  filled 
up  from  the  sketch,  is  dull,  hopelessly  dull. 
The  first  movement  is  like  unto  a garrulous 
old  man  who  mumbles,  on  account  of 
natural  loss  and  imperfect  dentistry,  end- 
less variations  on  some  theme  of  interest 
to  him  alone.  The  second  movement  has  a 
few  measures  of  quiet  beauty.  The  third 
is  not  adapted  to  the  organ. 

Mr.  Carl  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
virtuoso.  His  performance  today  was  in 
certain  respects  disappointing.  The  regis- 
tration of  the  concerto  turned  the  majestic 
organ  into  a squeaking  hurdy-gurdy.  It  is 
likely  that  Mr.  Carl  followed  Guilmant’s 
indications,  but  there  is  a mighty  differ- 
ence between  the  character  of  French 
reeds  and  string  stops,  and  those  of  Ameri- 
can make.  Heartily  applauded,  Mr.  Carl 
played  an  ugly  modern  composition— of 
toccata  character— with  none  too  secure 
technique.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  of  his  playing  was  the  strongly 
marked  sense  of  rhythm  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  the  concerto. 

.*  . 

The  concert  this  evening  was  that  species 
of  musical  entertainment  known  as  “Artists’ 
Night."  As  usual,  there  was  a large  audi- 
ence that  applauded  heartily  and  followed 
the  example  of  Oliver  Twist.  The  orches- 
tral numbers  were  Wagner’s  “Faust”  over- 
ture, Czibulka’s  “Dream  After  the  Ball”  " 
and  the  “Carneval  Romain”  overture  bv 
BerliQz. 

Mrs!  Francesca  Guthrie  Moyer  sang  here 
for  the  first  time.  She  is  a comely  woman 
with  a soprano  voice.  She  might  .with 
proper  training  do  well  in  comic  opera  and 
popular  concerts,  but  she  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  severe  or  even  light  work.  Her  voice  is 
without  distinctive  character,  and  her  tone 
production  is  faulty.  Her  tones  do  not  rise 
apparently,  above  the  collar  bone.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  breathing  is  scanty 
Her  phrasing  is  without  intelligence.  She 
I | ?°.es.  not  vet  understand  the  art  of  sus- 
taining tone.  Legato  is  to  her  a foreign 
; i word.  The  air  “dich  theure  halle,”  (“Tann- 
hauser"),  was  far  beyond  her  reach  yet  she 
was  applauded  heartily.  She  then  sang  the 
V enzano  waltz,  and  she  sang  it  badly  em- 
ploying neither  legato  nor  genuine  staccato 
In  the  bravura  passages. 

As  the  other  singers  are  well  known  in 
Worcester  and  Boston,  there  is  no  need  of 
detailed  criticism.  Miss  Juch  showed  her- 
self as  ever  an  admirable  artist  but  alas' 
the  voice  seemed  worn  and  thin,  although 
she  sang  the  finale  of  “Ocean,  Thou  Mightv 
Monster  with  dramatic  force.  Mrs  Alves 
gave  an  excellent  performance  of  "O  Don 


? a tale,  and  Mr.  Anton  Schott  declaimed 
the  story  of  the  Grail  from  “Lohengrin" 
and  the  “Two  Grenadiers"  with  taste  and 
force.  Mr.  Rieger  sang  well  the  Insipid 
alrfrom  Braga  s "Reglnella."  The  Scheucker 
brothers  played  with  beauty  of  tone  and 
technical  skill  an  uninteresting  fantasie 
for  two  harps  by  Edmund  Schuecker  There 
were  selections  for  the  chorus  and  Mr 
Rieger  from  Rubinstein's  "Paradise  Lost  ’’ 
and  Mrs.  Moyer  and  Mr.  Schott  were  heard 
in  the  duet  from  the  last  uet  of  "The 
Walkure." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  each  soloist  was 
encored,  and  the  concert  was  thus  pro- 
tracted to  an  unseemly  hour.  It  would  be 
perhaps  idle  to  protest  against  the  en- 
core absurdity,  just  as  It  would  be  vain 
to  discuss  the  real  musical  worth  of  these 
concerts  which  are  so  dear  to  festival 
frequenters,  who  call  out  their  best  attire 
for  such  occasions.  These  scenes  of 
tumultuous  and  indiscriminate  rejoicing  are 
not  pecu’iar  to  Worcester  or  to  the  United 
States.  And  it  is  a discouraging  fact  that 
in  nearly  every  city  where  festivals  are 
held  it  is  the  Artists'  Night  that  is  looked 
forward  to  most  eagerly  by  the  public  and 
by  the  financial  officers  of  the  association 

I learn  as  I send  this  dispatch  that  Mr' 
Carl  was  handicapped  technically  this  af- 
ternoon by  the  treachery  of  the  organ  The 
ugly  piece  he  played  for  an  encore  was 
a toccata  by  Widor. 

The  festival  will  be  over  Friday  night 
I Friday  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  Tschaikowsky  and  Gounod  The 
solo  singers  will  be  Miss  Juch  and  Messrs 
i Davis  and  Dufft.  Mrs.  Rive  King  will  nlav 
Tschaikowsky’s  fantasie  for  piano  Friday 
evening  Saint  Saens's  “Samson  and  Delilah” 
will  be  sung.  The  soloists  will  be  Mrs 
Aives,  Messrs.  McrKinley,  Dufft,  Baboo!  k 
and  Rice. 

Philip  Hale. 

Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  that  famous, 
priggish  book,  "Sandford  and  Merton.”  Day 
was  a singular  being.  He  determined  to 
train  up  a woman  that  would  be  a fit  wife, 
so  he  picked  out  two  girls  from  foundling 
asylums.  He  nursed  them  when  they  had 
small-pox,  and  finally  married  them  to 
prosperous  citizens.  One  of  these  girls, 

; Sabrina,  came  near  being  Mrs.  Day,  but 
she  could  not  meet  his  expectations.  When 
he  dropped  sealing  wax  on  her  arms  she 
shrieked,  and  when  he  fired  pistols  in  the 
room  she  jumped.  Then  she  persisted  in 
wearing  thin  sleeves  for  ornament  instead 
of  warmth.  Mr.  Day  was  killed  by  a kick 
from  a horse,  which  he  was  trying  to  edu- 
cate. 

The  Bertillon  system  introduced  in  Eng- 
land excites  discussion  among  all  interested 
in  criminal  anthropology.  A magistrate  in 
Hastings  recommends  that  the  kodak  re- 
dress the  balance  of  the  joeing  line,  and  the 
police  should  take  snip  shots  of  intoxicated 
persons.  But  the  fonowing  objections  are 
made: 

“Of  course,  the  repartee  that  would  leap 
immediately  to  the  lip's  of  weak  man  is  that 
the  camera  must  have  been  drunk  itself. 
Moreover,  it  is  a fact  in  natural  history- 
happy  or  unhappy,  we  would  rather  not 
say— that  people  are  mostly  drunk  at  night. 
Yet,  these  difficulties  one?  overcome,  we 
can  foresee  a very  powerful  mor*l  effect. 
Let  each  drunken  and  disorderly  be  con- 
fronted on  awaking  in  the  morning  with  a 
--'oHv  framed  photograph  of  himself  the 


night  before.  Even  that  he  might  regard 
m the  light  of  a new  and  more  horrible  kind 
of  snake  or  rat.” 


Thus  does  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  dispose  of 
a singer  well  known  to  our  lovers  of  comic 
opera.  “Mr.  Hubert  Wilkje.  as  the  pictur- 
esque hero,  succeeds  in  simulating  a Ger- 
man accent  to  admiration,  and  in  singing 
even  unto  irritation.  Let  us  bury  the  dead 
and  turn  to  brighter  prospects.” 

“The  editor  of  a magazine  published  in 
London  sent  to  his  printers  the  other  day 
the  ‘copy’  of  a sermon.  The  handwriting 
of  the  author  is  succinctly  described  by  the 
editor  in  question  as  ‘horrible.’  But  that 
hardly  seems  sufficient  excuse  for  the  fact 
that  an  eloquent  passage  ending  with  the 
words  ‘No  cross,  no  crown!’  appeared  in 
proof  with  the  moving  exclamation,  ‘No 
cows,  no  cream!’  ” 
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AT  WORCESTER. 

The  Last  Day  of  the  County 
Musical  Festival. 


Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  Con- 
certs of  This  Year. 


The  Performar.ce  of  SaiDt-Saens 
Biblical  Ooera. 


^Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal.) 

Worcester,  Sept.  28.— The  echoes  of  the 
Artists’  Night  are  still  heard  in  the  streets. 
The  singer,  as  usual,  excites  greater  atten- 
tion than  does  the  work  in  which  she 
sings.  Dress,  jewelry,  personal  habits, 
likes,  dislikes,  conduct  when  seated  at 
table,  inspire  the  reporters  of  contempora- 
neous life  and  morals. 

A local  newspaper  published  this  morning 
many  items  of  value  to  the  future  historian 
of  these  festivals.  Thus  the  town  was  in- 
formed that  4)Mrs.  Guthrie-Moyer  is  the  £ 


Guthrie,  who  discovered  chloroform  ana  ( 
I invented  the  percussion  cap,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  modern  surgery  and  modern 
I warfare.”  It  appears  that  this  singer  is 
“intimate  with  the  Colemans,  the  Crockers, 
and  other  leading  families”  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  is  "distinctly  pretty.”  She  looked 
“Just  like  her  picture  and  her  hair  was 
frizzed  to  precisely  the  same  turn.” 

It  is  also  reported  solemnly  that  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn  “even  went  so  far  as  to  pat 
Mrs.  Alves’s  plump  cheek.  When  he  caught 
sight  of  Mrs.  Juch  sitting  on  the  settee 
with  her  mother  he  went  still  further,  for, 
in  addition  to  patting  her  cheek,  he  actu- 
ally chucked  her  under  the  chin.”  The  life 
of  a conductor,  then,  is  not  without  its 
amenities. 

The  town  was  also  told  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
teith was  “embraced  warmly  by  Mr.  Mon- 
teith after  her  success,”  and  Mr.  McKinley 
was  asked  pointedly,  “Where  did  you  get 
that  necktie?” 

It  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that  there  is 
, no  dearth  here  of  musical  enthusiasm. 

I *** 

No  new  choral  work  was  sung  this  week. 
Either  “Phoenix  Expirans”  or  “Hora  No- 
vissima”  would  have  enriched  the  repertoire 
of  the  society,  but  the  managers  preferred, 
probably  for  prudential  reasons,  to  make  no 
such  venture.  “Elijah”  or  “The  Messiah” 
is  always  a drawing  card,  and  as  the  finan- 
cial result  of  the  years  ’91-’92-’93  was  a 
deficit  of  $3000  or  $4000  (If  I have  been  in- 
formed correctly),  the  managers,  perhaps, 
are  not  to  be  blamed  for  their  caution. 

As  a series,  the  concerts  show  an  improve- 
ment In  Pro&ram-making.  There  was  very 
little  this  year  that  was  trivial  and  noth- 
ing that  was  absolutely  vulgar.  The  per- 
formance of  the  orchestra  was  almost  al- 
ways admirable,  surprisingly  good  when  you 
remember  that  each  morning  was  given 
over  to  the  drudgery  of  rehearsal,  that  there 
was  a concert  in  the  afternoon  as  well  as  in 
the  evening,  and  that  there  was  little  rest 
tor  the  players.  Mr.  Kneisel,  as  on  former 
occasions,  showed  genuine  talent  in  conduct- 
ing both  orchestral  pieces  and  accompani- 
Mr  Zerrahn  kept  the  bulky  chorus 
under  control  and  conducted  the  larger 
orchestral  works  in  an  appreciative  spirit. 

the  work  of  the  chorus  was  often  ex- 
cellent, especially  when  the  number  of 
singers  is  taken  into  account.  No  such 
body  can  do  full  justice  to  Verdi's  Requiem 
°r  an,y  W01*  of  modern  imagination.  As 
musician  and  as  hearer  I do  not  believe 
that  any  grand  chorus”  makes  for  musl- 
cal  righteousness.  And  yet  such  is  the  con-  I 
dition  of  music  at  present  in  nearly  everv 
Festival  town  that  a sincere  attempt  to  give 
properly  a choral  work  with  picked  singers 
and  a faithfully  rehearsed  orchestra  would 
be  undoubtedly  a suicidal  policy,  so  far  as 
the  pecuniary  support  of  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  managers  this  year  were  unfor- 
tunate  in  the  choice  of  solo  singers. 
Mrs.  Juch,  Mrs.  Wyman,  Mrs.  Alves 
Messrs.  Schott  and  Rieger  have,  and  de- 
servedly, a reputation.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  singers  are  comparatively  un- 
known their  performance,  will  be  inade- 
quate.  Miss  Stein  made  her  debut  here,  and 
without  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  she  proved  herself  worthy.  But  there 
were  singers  engaged  and  pompously  ad- 
vertised who  were  found  on  examination 
to  be  of  only  moderate  ability  or  utterly 
unfit. 

In  reply  the  managers  may  say,  “This  is 
perhaps  true"  (for  no  manager  likes  to 
admit  of  error  in  judgment):  "but  where 
will  you  find  any  better?”  The  answer  to 
j this  is,  “Hold  your  festival  In  the  spring, 
not  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring  there  are 
singers  of  international  reputation  open  to 
engagement.  If  you  then  wish  a thoroughly 
trained  and  dramatic  soprano  for  a work 
like  Verdi’s  Requiem,  there  will  be  an 
opera  singer  at  your  bidding.  If  you  pro- 
pose to  give  a work  like  ‘Samson  and  De- 
lilah, a heroic  opera  tenor  will  then  shake 
the  audience.  If  you  wish  a brilliant  con- 
cert singer,  there  will  be  a Melba.  Vir- 
tuosos, pianists  or  violinists  will  then  be  in 
the  market." 

But  the  managers  will  say,  “Such  artists 
cost  much  money.”  To  this  there  is  only 
one  reply.  “A  cheap  singer  is  a vain  anil 
toolish  bargain.  The  moment  you  cut  down 
your  expenses  in  this  direction,  your  income  ! 
shrinks.  For  your  Artists’  Night,  or  for  a 
great  choral  work,  engage  the  best,  and  sell 
your  single  tickets  accordingly.” 

Nor  should  the  managers  listen  with  the 
faith  of  little  children  to  the  passionate 
press  agent,  whether  he  be  merely  man  of 
business  or  a zealous  husband.  When  a 
Melba  or  a Wyman  or  a de  Pachmann  Is 
engaged,  the  audience  and  the  managers 
know  what  to  expect.  But  heated  notices 
from  the  press  of  England  or  the  wild  re- 
ports of  triumphs  in  Western  towns  should 
not  Inevitably  inspire  full  confidence. 

The  concert  this  afternoon  was  in  mem- 
ory of  Tschaikowski  and  Gounod,  and  the 
program  was  made  up  of  selections  from 
their  works.  By  the  way,  the  compiler  of 
the  program-book  erred  in  stating  that  no 
; one  of  Tschaikowski's  operas  is  known 
west  of  the  Vistula."  One,  at  least, has  been 
given  In  London  and  Hamburg.  The  con- 
| cert  opened  with  the  Andantino  and  Scherzo 
fr?m  Fourth  Symphony  of  Tschaikow- 
; ski.  Then  came  three  of  his  songs  sung  by 
Mrs.  Juch,  and  the  fantasie  for  piano  with 
orchestra  op.  56,  the  solo  part  of  which  was 
played  by  Mrs.  RlvS-King.  Gounod  was 
represented  by  the  Sanctus  from  the  St 
Cecilia  Mass  (Mr.  Clarence  B.  Davis  and 
chorus);  the  hymn  to  St.  Cecilia,  with  violin 
obbligato  by  Mr.  Kneisel:  an  air  from  “The 
Queen  of  Sheba,”  sung  by  Mrs.  Juch-  the 
trio  in  the  Prison  scene  of  “Faust''  (Mrs 
Juch,  Messrs.  Davis  and  Dufft);  and  the 
chorus  “Unfold  Ye  Portals,"  from  “The  Re- 
demption.” 

The  features  of  the  concert  were  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
artistic  singing  of  Mrs.  Juch.  Mrs.  King 
I was  handicapped  seriously  In  tone  and 
cantabile  by  the  very  cause  of  her  appear- 
ance. She  showed  that  she  has  good  fingers 
and  great  facility,  but  she  did  not  always  , 
play  intelligently,  and  her  performance  ( 
was  weak  in  rhythm  and  expression.  She  f 
was  applauded  vigorously  by  a large  au.i-f 
ence  and  recalled.  It  may  here  be  sEldli 
that  managers  of  music  festivals  should  not 
lend  themselves  to  tht-  advertising  purposes 
of  piano  firms,  whatever  the  character  of 
the  Instrument  may  be. 

All  of  the  orchestral  numbers  gave  pleas- 
ure to  the  audience,  especially  the  Hymn 
to  St.  Cecilia;  and  the  chorus  work  was 
| satisfactory. 


qnen's  ‘'Samson  and  Delilah'  was 
-Ke  , -T.  final  concert.  Mrs.  Alves  was 

B* nSiVih  Mr  McKinley  was  Samson, 
the  Delllan.  -'lV,  Priest:  Mr.  Babcock 

^ared  as  A^hn^ert.  ^'^“'ehaHes"]1 


^'pmus-ine  messenger’,  ‘and  Mr.  Charles  1. 

Pi -i  l ls  another  Philistine  messenger.  As 
Jvf1.  lourua"  published  an  estimate  of  this 
the  -Journal  \ here  a year  ago 

^''r  ole£w^£  given  1^  Boston 

Lary  noV  t o enter  in  toa  ^vussion^  of  t he 
music.  It  Is  enouK  in  hi„h  Imagination, 

showing51* he'  consummate  skill ^f  an^ac- 
knowledged  master  M h>  this  country? 

Abbey  and  Grau  produce^n^cribe  at  length 
Nor  it  nec®®T w,Tha  burden  Is  borne 
the  performance.  nelilah  These  parts 

chiefly  by  f^?na;V?amaltic  singers  o?  hot 
should  be  taken  . jjrs.  Alves  sang 

bl0ndfrom' the  purelv  pedagogic  standpoint, 
well  from  the  P"  times  sluggish,  and  her 

»"*  ’“The  Sprffig  with  Her  Dower,  " and 
-airs.  The  v Ancht,”  were  taken  at  too 
£ LovthOf  Th>  M ^ ments  in  the  opera 
slow  ap^cin-'i.-  suffered  aceord- 

were  "vks  earnestly  inade- 

'"5  The  part  is  difficult,  and  the  singer 

P«r ? °f  iomrii  who  cannot  enter  sympa- 
thetically ’ ?V?e  ^sun"  a t he  linger  must  bTof  | 
a part  "\ursSmrtt  en'tered  heartily  info  the 
spirit  of^th?  composer,  and  Mr.  Babcock 

lent  efficient  aid.  'J' he  C ou Id  S i t'1 ' a s*" 1 n^t h e 1 
able  work.  But  why  shou  B.  unaccom- 
Requiem  mass,  "ced  in  simp^e,  t 0f  , 

panied  passages  the  impertin.  Umes  played 
the  organ?  The  oltf;  “ . was.  oratori- 

brllliantly.  The  perfoimanceieda  ^ laclced 

cal.  with  all  that  is  there  i season. 

the  general  spirit  of  that  ox  mo- 

Yet  there  were  Ple*?‘“sleaft  the  hall  with 
ments.  and  the  hearer  its  pr0per 

keen  desire  to  hear  the  ope  led  by  an 

home,  sung  by  opera  smgei 
opera  conductor.  PHILU>  Half- 

Do  you  smack  your  lips  at  the  thought  of 
partridge,  reckless  of  Aristotle,  who  de- 
clared it  to  be  “a  very  ill-disposed  and  cun- 
ning animal?”  And  do  you  dread  the 
thought  of  carving?  Listen  to  the  advic 
of  an  old  Englishman:  “A  partridge  is  for 
the  most  part  carved  and  served  whole, 
like  a pigeon,  but  yet  he  may  be  served  in 
pieces  but  when  you  will  carve  him  to 
serve  whole  you  must  only  cut  the  joints 
and  lay  them  abroad,  but  if  you  serve  him 
by  Pieces  you  must  t,gin  to  serve  with  a 

wing.”  

Or  would  vou  find  fantastic  enjoyment  in 
Partridge  Mettens?  Here  is  the  recipe  of 

GUes  a worthy  cook:  “Take  Partridges 

-and  roast  them,  then  take  Cream  and 
Grapes  with  Bread,  scortched  against  the 
Fire  and  beat  all  this  together;  but  first 
steep  your  Bread  in  Broth  or  Claret 
Wine-  then  strain  all  this  through  a 

S5TSu£5-  seiCeanC".°nng  luh  a| 

ZTnoTl u°^tfoaMd  whenTou 

pish  your  Dish  with  Sweetmeats  and  Sugar- 

plumbs.”  

This  is  the  day  of  St.' Michael  an™ 

the  ensuing  year. __ 

So  many  days  old  the  moon  is  on  Michael- 
mas day,  so  many  floods  after. 

If  St.  Michael  brings  many  acorns  Christ- 
mas will  cover  the  fields  with  snow. 

St.  Michael’s  rain  does  not  stay  long  in 
the  sky. 


If  it  does  not  rain  on  St.  Michael’s  a dry 
spring  Is  indicated  for  fhe  next  year.  j 

>0- 

ABOUT  MUSiC,  I 


At'  such  u i estiva l me  lVOSband  of  the 
••  prima  donna  “ is  an  interesting  study,  j 
There  are  countries  where  Mr.\  esuvio  is 
only  known  to  the  profession  as  the  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Yittorla  Yesuvio:  he  has  no  j 

other  name.  So  has  it  been  from  the  b.rth 
of  public  song:  so  was  it  in  the  days  when 
Marcello  penned  his  biting  satire, 
husband  combines  the  imagination  ot  a 
press-agent,  the  hustle  of  a young  manager 
and  the  devotion  of  an  uxorious  man.  His  . 
faith  in  the  vocal  ability  of  his  Wife  sur- 
passes  the  potency  of  the  grain  ot  mustard 
seed.  In  his  deportment  toward  newspaper 
men  he  knows  no  such  phrase  as  ” turned 
down  ” After  any  discomfiture,  after  a 
snub  he  shows  the  courage  of  the  dead  , 
game  pugilist.  Although  sadly  disfigured, 
he  is  still  in  the  ring.  A species  of  human-  j 
ity  not  to  be  lighted  considered  is  this 
same  husband.  He  may  have  doubts  in  the. 
night  watches  concerning  the  ability  of  his, 

Wife,  but  in  the  day  there  is  only  one 
singer  in  the  world.  j 

Before  the  appearance  of  a singer  in  pub-  , 

11c  there  is  free  discussion  of  her  in  the 
corridors  of  the  hotel,  as  though  she  were 
a race  horse.  Her  physical  condition  is 
known  to  even  the  indifferent.  W hen  she 
passes,  she  is  shawled  carefully,  almost 
blanketed.  Her  very  gait  is  noticed,  as 
though  she  might  show  sudden  lameness. 

Her  husband  is  a walking  arsenal  of 
bromides,  tonics,  mustard  plasters,  iodine,  , 
cough  drops,  lozenges  and  mixtures. 

If  the  judgment  apassed  publicly  in  the  j 
newspaper  is  unfavorable,  the  reviewer  is  j 
unnoticed  by  the  singer.  But  the  husband!  j 
In  the  dining  room  the  unhappy  reviewer  ^ 
is  conscious  of  a steady  glare  from  angry 
eyes  He  suspects  a bribed  waiter  and 
powdered  glass  in  apparently  innocuous 
dish  He  sees  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed 
at  him  as  he  leaves  the  room.  Or  a pa- 
thetic expression,  like  unto  that  of  the 
wounded  fawn,  haunts  him  in  the  furthei  | 
pursuit  of  duty.  Nor  can  he  blame  the 
husband  of  the  prima  donna. 

Yes  the  musical  season  is  upon  us,  ano  I 
the  days  of  public  and  private  criticism  are 
at  hand.  For  every  hearer  is  or  should  be 
a critic.  He  should  not  be  merely  a chronic 
fault  finder,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
he  be  indiscriminate  in  his  thankfulness 
for  all  music  heard.  The  fact  that  an 
oratorio  is  sung  on  a holy  day  should  not 
divert  his  mind  from  the  worthlessness  of 
performance,  if  the  singers  or  orchestra  or 
leader  proved  themselves  unworthy.  The 
fact  that  the  overture  or  song  is  by  a Bos- 
tonian should  not  of  itself  compel  him  to 
accept  the  piece.  The  fact  that  a composi- 
tion is  by  Bach  or.  Brahms  should  not  daz-  ,, 
Se  the  judgment.  Nor  should  any  one  be.  | 

ashamed  to~ declare  that  a symphony' oi .a I 

sonata  bores  him,  even  though  hm  ne  ^ 

oors  mon  their  foreheads  in  the  Uffiy 
enthusiasm.  Nor  should  he  be  ashamed  to 
say  “I  do  not  care  for  tins  soloist,  all 
though  his  neighbors  press  forward  with, 

laurel  wreaths.  „M-0n  ' 

An  excellent  preparation  for  the - - 

one  of  far  more  importance  than  am.  >t  a 

j extract'  will  show  the  tendency  of  the 
! article: 

! “(-minions  are  of  three  sorts— those  that 
.re  stolen those  formed  by  the  application 

: Ihile^the  ^ 

„ort  The  last  generation  of  critics  firm J 
believed  in  the  existence  of  some  s^ang 
rules  which  they  termed  the  canons  of  ar  . 
Whatlhese  commandments  precisely  were, 
what  Moses  brought  them  from  the  Mount, 


ftmpiies  it  merely,  by  indlcating  his  deligfif  I 

’ or  the  opposite,  with  the  result  proffimefl  by  j 

I his  subject  or  victim.  His 
purely  an  expression  of  Personal  fcehn^: 

aneverVad^ould  IcT 'ami' cUot  possibly 

chine  and  his  criticism  is,  of  necessity,  dull 
stuff  ’ » * *.  In  the  case  of  the  new  method 
everything  depends  upon  the  critic  The 
value  of  his  work  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
his-  artistic  sensitiveness,  his  imagination, 
his  literary  skill.  If  he  be  insensitive  he 
can  have  ne  real  feeling  to  express  about 
the  music  he  hears,  and  will  certainly  be 
found  out  and  reckoned  a humbug.  If  he b 
sensitive,  he  must  also  have  the  le_ 

gift;  for  to  express  personal  feeling  re 
quires  powers  similar  in  land,  at  least  t 
those  of  the  poets  and  great  prose  wnteis. 
The  very  conditions  of  its  production  makes 
the  new  criticism  either  very  good  or  very 
bad  'It  gives  the  strong,  artistic,  sugges- 
tive personality  splendid  opportunities  for 
| elective  writing;  and  on  the  other  hand, 

- „ fntni  trap  to  catch  fools, 
may  serve  as  a fatal  trap  ^ these,  Qf 

ssr 

fhe^  talk  about  other  subjects  ^ 

do'e^the  To  1"  so  Completely  give  himself 

■•l  roved  at  random  thro’  the  town. 

And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls 
And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storm  their  high-built  organs  make. 

And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shaxe,  ^ 

The  prophets  blazon'd  on  the  panes. 

I Mr  Runoiman  says  that  these  verses 
Mr.  ded  f0r  the  imitation  of 

may  be  recam  write  half  a dozen 

those  critics  who  cairn  ^ ..conseCutive 

rftffis”  Cr  'other  technicalities.  “Tennyson 
Mtbs  tw  approved  of  the  organ-playing, 

SS!  V'K  »••»>»«  •<  «'* 

touch  °r  ‘echniquc.^  examp5e  It  is  from 

r-pl6,ips  Reade’s  “Woman  Hater.”  He  de- 
Cha^it  the  singing  of  Faust  by  a German, 
scribes  the  sn  & ^ } . oeiivery  of  the 

“T-Tis  uerson  was  obese,  ms  ueuvcijr 

words  T^-hf=ina^  but 
’ Cifhout  point,  pathos,  or  passion;  a steady 


A Familiar  Apparition  at  All 
Musical  Festivals. 

The  Crave  and  Honest  Words  of 
John  F.  Rnnciman. 

I 

Oritio'sm  Is  the  Expression  of 
Personal  Feeling. 

The  musical  season  is  upon  us.  The  Wor- 
eoFier  Mu'  T T "'-stiva!  is  over,  and  this  Fes- 
tival «erves  as  a flourish  of  trumpe  ts  before 
the  regular  procession  of  pianists,  singers 
and  fiddlers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

This  same  Fes  tival,  as  it  Is  now  con- 
ducted is  of  benefit  to  hearers  and  artists. 
Be, me  of  the  latter  are  on  trial.  They  make, 
their  fir-.,  plunge,  and  lucky  ere  they  If 
they  fir.  the  water  warm  and  welcome.  Of 
MurB1  . , b to  please  the  audience, 

but  they  a!»o  look  far  beyond  Worcester. 
Managers,  presidents  of  societies  are  pres- 
ent rea-  to  bargain  In  the  open  market. 

There  are  press  notices  to  be  gained,  to  be 
« . , . naiulonately  worded  circulars. 

n>":  “‘ro  that  ’ a Singer  here  has  both 


where  the  Sinai  was  situated,  are  facts  that 
have  never  come  to  light.  Judging  by  re- 
sults, the  Moses  may  have  been  Mendels- 
sohn (though  not  Moses,  but  Felix,  of  that 

ilk)  and  the  commandments  only  are,  what 

ever  Mendelssohn  did  not  authorize  is 
wrong.  For  even  20  years  ago  authority 
carried  weight.  The  critic  had  only  to 
measure  a new  composition  by  tnese  in- 
definite canons,  to  settle  in  his  own  mind 
whether  Mendelssohn  would  or  would  not 
have  done  this  thing,  and  state  the  result. 

If  singing  or  playing  were  in  question, 
authorities  existed  for  correctness  in  these 
as  well  This  is  the  secret  of  the  imper- 
sonal character  of  the  old  criticism.  That 
authority  weighs  not  a grain  at  the  present 
day  need  not  be  said.  An  untiutn  be  it 
never  so  hoary,  is  all  the  worse  on  .hat  ac- 
count Onlv  a few  critics  still  maunder 
feebly  of  the  e^ons  of  art.  The  ’new’ 
critic  may  be  ifAwiined*:;  defining  his  po- 
sition thus:  H<W am  I.  endowed  with  cer- 
tain faculties,  cultured  .to  a greater  or  less 
extent  the  question  for  me  to  decide  is  not  ] 
whether  the  artist  I am  criticizing  produces 
a result  the  same' as  or  different  from  U'a‘> 
produced  by  certain  dead-and-gone  wortWcs, 
whom  you  call  authorities,  ‘standards'  ql 
taste,’  and  what  not,  and  for  whom  I care 
not  one  jot,  but  whether  the  result  gives  or  | 
does  not  give  me  pleasure!  The  new  critic, 
therefore,  frequently  giyes  no  opinion— he , 


Sff,  STiS'  r...Sv‘tB;n;  K 

heart,  passion  ^ treble,  quaver- 

thing,  a grand  thing,  n that, 

of  song!” 

A”  ^thLtoflheVuV^t,  SS£  ] 

critfcism  is  personal ; "^^V^/^her'aris 

th°: 

Haggard  for  his  c°^ec  has  departed 

weeping  over  Ibsen  for  that  he  J la-  ^ 

Sd?Offiydelin°fmueSicanCare  such  things 
done.” 

Then  Mr.  Runciman  refers  to  a species  of 
criticism  that  is  too  common  in  this  cou 
trv  “It  is  neither  old,  new,  nor  indeea, 
properly,  criticism  at  all:  ilf  is 
more  or  less  picturesque,  of  recent  musical 

performances;  it  1S  not  cnt‘^  ’Th  ?crltic’ 
reports,  generally  badly  done.  The  critic 
instead  of  recording  the  impression  made 
upon  him  oy  Madame  X’s  singing  merely 
reports,  generally  badly  done.  The  cr.tic, 
as  the  case  may  have  been.  This  is  on  y 
one  more  proof  of  the  backward  state  o 
music.  Can  one  imagine  Macaulay  shirk- 
! ing  the  congenial  task  of  skinning  a ye 
1 the  late  Mr.  Montgomery,  merely  remark- 
mg  that  ’this  poet’s  productions  are  read 
with  pleasure  by  thousands  of  readers  . 

The  reader,  of  course,  has  the  right  to 
I about  the  personality,  the  individual- 
“k  fhb°  training  and  the  surroundings  of 
engaged  by  the  editor  of  his  fa- 
the  cr  r I-Ie  has  undeniablj'  a 

v°hte  mdiffer  in  'opinion.  But  he  has  not! 

I S hTm  to  say  “I  do  not  agree  with  him. 
tlHthcT  docs  Mr.  Lang,  neither  would  Otto 
Tjresel  if  he  were  alive.  Therefore  he  is 
r t ” And  he  should  always  bear  in 
" md^thalthere  is  no  civic  o{  religious  law 
ritaf compels  him  to  read  the  articles  that) 
cause  him  keen  mental  suffering. 

The  judgment  of  the  heater  is  often  in-  | 


fiuenced  by  the  suggestion  or  the  confirtna- 

tion  of  a neighbor.  He  may  reason  thus: 

"At  the  time  I liked  the  symphony  and  I 
applauded.  But  I see  that  Mr.  Boanerges 
disapproved  of  the  Instrumentation,  and  I 
Mrs.  Hyphen  Jones  told  me  that  she  re- 
garded It  as  too  light  for  a symphony  con-  | 
cert.  I suppose  X was  mistaken.”  But 
surely  this  hearer  should  have  held  fast  to  I 
the  opinion,  if  there  was  no  other  evidence 
brought  to  bear  against  it  than  the  solemn 
thundering  of  the  said  eminent  critic  and 
the  idle  chatter  of  a woman  who  attends 
a concert  as  a society  function.  So,  too, 
the  objectors  have  a right  to  their  opinions, 
j The  greaf  questions  are  these:  How  did  the 
music  affect  each  one?  What  sort  of  in- 
| divlduality  is  that  of  each  one?  The  opinion 
I of  one  will  carry  weight  in  the  eyes  of 
[ those  that  are  in  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
claimer  of  the  opinion.  But  let  every  tub, 
big  or  little,  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

Philip  Hale. 

N lCHSACKlMAMA. 

Ninety-two  years  ago  this  week  a case 
was  tried  by  jury  in  England,  and  it  ex- 
cited so  much  Interest  that  the  record  is 
preserved  to  us  in  a perennial  calendar 
published  a few  years  later.  The  plaintiff 
was  a nleknackltarian,  or,  according  to 
Bailey,  a knlck-knacketary  man,  who  sold 
nlcknacks  at  his  nicknackatory.  This  deal- 
er in  toys,  baubles,  gewgaws,  ouriosities 
and  "fine  things  to  play  withal”  had  a 
large  stock  of  mummies,  upas-poisoned  ar- 
rows, antique  armor,  etc.,  etc.  He  was  also 
the  proud  possessor  of  the  skin  of  the  cam- 
eleopard  exhibited  in  the  Roman  amphithea- 
tre. the  head  of  the  spear  used  by  KJing 
Arthur,  and  the  breech  of  the  first  cannon 
fired  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  . 

His  name  was  Hurst,  and  he  sued  the  ex- 
ecutor of  the  widow  Morgan,  who  was  An 
infuriate  collector.  She  had  bought  among 
other  things  "a  genuine  manuscript  of  the 
first  play  acted  by  Thespis  and  his  company 
in  a wagon.”  These  articles  she  had  paid 
for:  but  the  executor  refused  to  pay  for 
stuffing  and  embalming  certain  birds  and 

animals,  among  ttxem  an  ouraag-outang,  a 

fly-bird  and  a cassowary.  His  lawyer 
claimed  that  the  articles  were  rubbish  and 
the  price  extravagant;  that  the  things  paid 
for.  including  the  famous  manuscript,  had 
brought  a paltry  price  at  auction.  To  which 
Hurst’s  attorney  replied  that  brokers,  w o 
were  ignorant  of  the  true  value  of  stuffed 
animals,  were  not  pertinent  judges.  The 
Under  Sheriff  then  observed  that  in  matters 
of  taste  the  intrinsic  value  of  an  article 
was  not  the  proper  medium  of  ascertain  ng 
the  compensation  due  to  the  laboi  whiC 
produced  it;  “a  virtuoso  frequently  expend- 
ed a large  sum  of  money  for  what  another 
man  would  kick  out  of  his  house  as  lum- 
ber, and  if  the  widow,  a lady  of  fortune, 
wished  to  amuse  the  gloomy  hours  of  her 
widowhood  by  stuffing  apes  and  birds,  her 
executor  was  bound  to  pay.”  The  jury 
agreed  with  him  and  gave  damages  in  fu  . 

This  story  shows  that  the  frenzy  of  col- 
lecting is  no  new  thing;  that  nicknack- 
etary  articles,  however  dearly  bought,  are 
'sold  often  at  ruinous  sacrifices;  and  in  other 
words,  that  the  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the 
sun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to  his  place 
whence  he  arose.  And  yet  the  collector  has 
not  learned  the  golden  lessons  of  experience. 

He  still  haunts  auction  rooms,  though 
times  be  hard.  She  still  buys  bric-a-brac  be- 
cause it  is  ’’cheap,”  and  may  some  day 
adorn  some  room  that  exists  only  in  her 
fancy;  or  her  children  are  deprived  of  a 
necessity  that  the  mantelpiece  may  be 
laden  hideously;  for,  too  often,  the  taste  of 
the  collector  is  in  Inverse  ratio  with  the 
frenzy  of  purchasing.  Now  Littre  thinks 
bric-a-brac  is  derived  from  a phrase  de 
brie  et  de  broc,”  meaning  ”by  hook  or 
by  crook;”  truly  an  appropriate  derivation. 
So  the  onlooker  that  knows  not  the  passion 
of  the  auction-haunter  may  easily  derive 
nlcknack  from  “Nick”-famillarly  known 
as  “Old  Nick”— and  the  “knack”  shown  by 
the  Evil  One  in  thus  distressing  households. 

Of  course  the  book-hunter  Is  beyond  ap- 
peal. His  case  is  hopeless.  He  will  buy, 
beg,  borrow,  steal;  and  he  wipeth  his  mouth 
and  saith,  "I  have  done  no  wickedness. 
But  may  not  other  varieties  of  these  mani- 
acs be  turned  in  time  from  the  downward 
path  that  leads  from  the  auction-room  di- 
rectly to  debt?  It  Is  true  that  there  are  oc- 
casions when  useful  articles  are  found  going 
most  reasonably  in  auction,  and  they  should 
be  secured  eagerly  if  they  are  needed.  But 
vases,  ash-recelvers,  painted  fans,  souven- 
irs of  doubtful  authenticity,  queer  plates  to 
be  looked  at  and  not  used  for  food,  brass  or- 
naments at  brazen  prices,  bid  furniture  that 
creaks  and  groans  under  the  weight  of  an 
unstarched  shirt  or  wandering  cat,  clocks 
with  figures  that  smile  at  the  vain  attempts 
of  the  hands  to  go— these  are  the  foxes,  the 
little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines  of  husband- 


ry. It  Is  so  eaBy  to  buy  what  you  do  not 
need.  The  money  for  a necessity  Is  given 
so  grudgingly.,  The  quiet  sitting-room  Is 
turned  Into  an  old  curiosity  shop;  the  serv- 
ing-maid shudders  in  the  task  of  dusting; 
timid  children  must  be  accustomed  to  the 
sight;  even  the  good-natured  husband  Is 
like  a bull  in  a'chlna  shop.  These  evils  are 
of  the  time  and  everywhere.  So  that  It  is 
well,  perhaps,  to  recall  the  case  of  Hurst  vs. 
Halford. 


‘ Q’d'i-  . ~ i 

A certain  clergyman  of  this  city  said  pub- 
licly and  from  the  pulpit,  if  he  was  reported 
correctly,  that  “there  is  not  a theatre  in 
this  city  which  is  fit  for  young  people  to  go 
[to.  * * * The  theatres  are  now  running 
on  the  verge  of  obscenity.”  In  making 
ithese  statements  the  clergyman  said  the 
things  that  are  not. 

And  does  this  clergyman  judge  from  per- 
sonal observation?  Or  is  It  not  more  likely 
that  he  speaks  recklessly?  Hoes  he  con- 
sider the  gravity  of  such  a charge  made 
against  many  men  and  women  0/  unblem- 
ished life? 

There  is  much  nonsense  talked  about  "the 
pitfalls  «f  a great  city,"  the  man-traps  laid 
for  country  youth.  There  are  ample  op- 
portunities for  the  young  to  indulge  In 
low  vice  in  villages  and  small  towns,  yes, 
even  when  prohibition  rules.  Nor  is  there 
in  the  city  a harder  character  than  the 
country  tough. 

And  here  is  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  speaking 
of  “depravity  which  rears  its  brazen  front,” 
just  as  though  he  were  really  ensorcelled 
by  the  novelty  of  the  phrase. 

Is  any  inhabitant  of  Newport  seriously 
disturbed  by  Mr.  Bourget’s  views  of  life 
there?  To  many  the  last  installment  was 
dull,  without  distinction  of  any  sort,  un- 
worthy of  the  Frenchman’s  reputation. 
Still  it  will  serve  a purpose,  if  it  provokes 
a reply  from  Mr.  McAllister. 


Why  should  an  actress  seeking  member- 
ship in  the  Protective  Union  be  obliged  to 
tell  her  exact  age?  Her  age  is  part  of  her 
makeup.  Nay  more,  her  birthday  is  a mov- 
able feast.  A daughter  of  a singing  come- 
dian not  far  from  here  was  asked  lately 
how  old  she  was.  “Ma  says  I am  13,”  she 
answered,  “but  I know  I am  18.” 

Even  the  “independent”  newspapers  are 
now  discovering  in  Senator  Hill  a virgin 
mine  of  golden  goodness.  He  educates  little 
boys,  who  in  after  years  never  mention  his 
name  without  convulsive  sobs.  He  rebukes 
sternly  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  low 
thunder  intimate  friends  who  try  to  pull 
his  Senatorial  or  Gubernatorial  leg.  He 
holds  his  hands  before  his  eyes  when  there 
Is  delirious  dancing  on  the  stage,  and  never 
once  peeps  through  his  fingers.  And  “he 
prepares  his  speeches  with  such  great  care” 
that  he  writes  them  often  ‘‘on  railroad 
trains.”  

There  are  Englishmen  that  describe  Lil- 
lian Russell  as  an  “opulent  beauty.”  “Ex- 
| pensive”  is  the  more  fitting  adjective,  at 
| least  so  her  husbands  say. 

When  any  foreigner,  as  Madam  Blanc, 
j praises  unstintedly  our  own  literary  lions, 
lights  and  luminaries,  there  is  popular  re- 
joicing, which  almost  rises  to  the  tumult  of 
bells,  cannon,  brass  bands  and  chromatic 
i whistles.  Why  is  this?  Were  we  all 
| secretly  in  doubt  concerning  the  quality  of 
I the  roar,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  illumina- 
tion?   

Warm  October,  cold  February. 

There  was  record-breaking  in  England  j 
Oct.  2,  1751,  when  a man  won  20  guineas  by  i 
walking  a distance  of  20  miles  and  back 
again  in  7 consecutive  hours.  And  it  was 
on  an  Oct.  2,  over  a century  ago,  that  an 
English  nobleman  bet  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans that  he  could  ride  42  miles  in  2 hours. 
He  won  a thousand  louis  d'or,  by  covering 
the  distance  in  1 hour  37  minutes  22  sec- 
onds, and  he  killed  the  two  horses  that  in 
turn  qarried  him. 


There  is  a new  comic  weekly  in  Boston, 
and  it  is  known  as  “Fizz.”  If  its  tendency 
can  be  judged  from  the  first  number,  the 
laugh  is  not  to  be  always  without  a pur- 
pose, and  satire  against  abuses  is  preferred 
to  idle  quip  and  pun.  May  the  bottle  of 
“Fizz”  prove  a magnum. 


The  Rev.  John  L.  Scudder  of  Jersey  City 
says  that  plays  of  the  French  school  should 
be  eschewed.  He’s  quite  right  Those  old 
fellows,  I^acine  and  Corneille,  are  terrible 
bores. 

0 u-  2 . 2 v 


The  cast  of  “The  Mikado,”  which  entered 
on  Us  second  week  last  evening  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  was  changed  in  certain 
instances.  Mr.  IT.  M.  Ravenscroft  was 
Pooh  Bah.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ryley  was  Ko-Ko  and 
Miss  Drew  Donaldson  was  Katisha.  The 
ope-etta  was  produced  with  the  care  that 
characterizes  the  performances  of  the  Duff 
Company,  and  the  familiar  lines  and  num- 
bers gave  pleasure  to  the  audience.  Al- 
though St  may  seem  ungallant,  truth  re- 
quires the  statement  that  the  chief  male 
characters  are  still  stronger  dramatically 
and  vocally  than  the  female.  As  before, 
the  Japanese  tea-maidens  were  viewed  with 
curiosity  and  admiration.  This  is  the  last 
week  of  the  engagement,  as  Helen  Dauvray 
will  appear  next  Monday  in  a new  comedy 
by  William  Gill,  entitled,  "That  Sister  of 
His.”  t 


The  dinner  given  by  Mr.  McAllister  to 
Lords  and  Jukes,  Princes  and  members  of 
the  untitled  aristocracy,  reminds  one  of  the 
feast  eaten  by  the  late  Artemus  Ward  and 
the  talented  member  of  the  Sloshers  Club. 
"We  had  soop  and  fish,  and  a hot  jlnt,  andi 
gowais,  and  tvines  of  rare  and  costly! 
vinttge.  We  had  Ices,  and  we  had  f roots 
from  Greenland's  Icy  mountlns  and  Injy's 
coral  strands.”  But  oh.  Mr.  McAllister! 
Could  you  not  go  back  of  1860  in  the  matter 
of  wine? 


Now  there  are  large  additions  to  Cor- 
bettiana.  His  attitude  toward  Mr.  Fitz- 
simmons is  by  no  means  striking. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  enter  one 
of  the  departments  at  Yale.  President 
Dwight  has  a beguiling  tongue  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  Chace  has  just  been  added  to  the 
attractions  at  New  Haven. 


The  interviews  between  pugilists  and 
backers  demand  Homeric  phrases.  There 
was  no  one  so  poor  that  he  could  not  "flash 
a big  roll  of  bills”  in  the  face  of  some- 
[ body,  and  there  was  a general  exchange 
| of  such  descriptive  nouns  as  “liar”  and 
j “cur.”  And  yet  there  was  no  punching, 
although  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Brady  waited 
for  a spicy  controversialist,  “like  a tiger 
prepared  to  pounce  upon  his  prey.” 


Meanwhile,  according  to  an  esteemed 
local  contemporary,  there  is  an  imperative 
cry  “Fight  Fitzsimmons,  Corbett,  and  show 
that  you  are  without  a streak  of  yellow.” 
Yes,  hurry  up,  gentlemen,  If  you  really 
must  maul  each  other.  The  sooner  it’s 
over,  the  sooner  to  sleep. 


The  reviews  of  the  first  production  of 
Smith  and  De  Koven’s  comic  opera,  “Rob 
Roy,”  omit  to  state  which  of  Scott's  char- 
acters sang  the  topical  song. 


Maurus  Jokai,  the  Hungarian  novelist, 
was  accused  lately  by  European  newspapers 
of  committing  suicide.  He  denied  the 
charge,  and  added:  “I  should  not  be  such 
a fool  as  to  kill  myself  before  the  vintage.” 


The  quatrain  “originality,”  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Aldrich,  which  appeared  in  the  Chap-Book 
for  Oct.  1,  might  have  served  him  well  when 
he  was  accused  of  borrowing  freely  from 
Swinburne’s  “Interlude.” 


The  same  Chap-Book  contains  an  appre- 
ciative notice  of  Mr.  Edward  Penfield’s  pos- 
ters, which,  by  the  way,  are  the  most  artis- 
tic feature  of  Harper’s.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  girl 
represented  in  the  July  poster  was  letting 
off  fire-crackers.  Many  maintain  stren- 
uously that  she  was  frightened  by  cater- 
pillars. 


Miss  Gertrude  Hall  of  this  town  has 
translated  for  publication  “The  Poems  of 
Paul  Verlaine.”  What!  All?  Nay,  nay, 
Pauline.  It  is  not  likely  that  Miss  Hall  has 
Englished  faithfully  or  loosely  some  singu- 
lar verses  found  in  “Parallelement.”  And 
j even  in  other  volumes  by  the  great  deca- 
! dent,  there  is  much  that  calls  for  civet, 
scented  soap,  scrubbing  brush  and  chloride 
of  lime  before  the  young  person  should  be 
urged  to  examine. 

This  complaint  from  Dorchester  is  simply 
offal.  

“Rushing”  at  Harvard  is  now  confined  to 
foot  ball,  and  Black  Monday  night  is  only 
a.  tradition.  But  in  Wittenburg  College— 
it  is  in  Ohio,  and  Hamlet  never  saw  it— 
there  was  Monday  one  of  the  old,  delightful, 
genuine  displays  of  class  feeling.  One  stu- 
dent was  knocked  senseless  and  several 
were  wounded.  There  were  also  scratched 
faces,  for  Wittenburg  believes  in  co-edu- 
cation and  practises  it. 

The  Epicurean  Club  should  by  precept  | 
and  example  make  for  culinary  righteous- 
ness. Boston  is  a city  without  restaur-  1 
ants. 


So  it  will  cost  about  $1,000,000  to  honor 
Benjamin  Franklin  by  erecting  a triumphal 
arch,  or  “symbolical  structure,”  at  an  ap- 
proach to  Franklin  Park.  Let’s  see.  Frank- 
lin wrote  maxims  recommending  thrift, 
and  one  of  his  saws  read  thus;  “He  has 
paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his  whistle.” 


It  appears  that  Edwin  Booth  thought  highly 
of  Desdemona,  although  others  regarded 
her  as  a minx,  desirous  of  a man  and  a 
latch  key.  By  some  Ophelia  is  called  a 
flirt,  who  had  one  eye  on  the  Prince  and 
the  other  on  the  throne.  So,  too,  Hoffmann 
wrote  a remarkable  essay  in  - ich  he  ques- 
I tioned  the  sincerity  of  the.  anger  of  Donna 
I Anna  toward  the  rake-helly  hero  of  Mo- 
! zart’s  opera. 


0 (sir  V 

The  cyclone  is  the  latest  Arkansaw  trav- 
eler. 

The  disease  of  Prof.  Swing  is  jaundice. 
I It  has  not  been  noticed  in  his  sermons. 

Massachusetts  is  not  the  only  State  that 
j can  claim  a Rehoboth.  Virginia,  South 
; Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Ohio  are 
similarly  blessed. 


Mr.  S.  S.  Green  of  Worcester  declared 
Wednesday  at  the  annual  meeting:  of  the 
Massachusetts  Library  Club  that  he  be- 
lieved In  libraries  lending  and  borrowing. 
He  added  that  he  borrowed  of  Harvard  and 
Washington.  This  habit  is  undoubtedly 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Green,  but  how  about  the 
reader  at  Harvard  and  Washington  who 
may  wish  to  consult  the  same  books  at 
the  same  time  with  the  borrower? 


Conan  Doyle  is  In  this  country,  and.  If 
the  reports  are  trustworthy,  he  Is  worth 
seeing:  for  we  are  told  that  "his  forehead 
Is  not  colossal,  yet  It  is  as  if  it  were  built 
of  the  same  marble  as  the  Titans."  Now, 
Just  where  is  this  quarry?  And,  by  the 
way.  who  built  the  Titans?  As,  according 
to  the  Egyptians,  there  were  45  of  ’em,  it 
must  have  been  a good  deal  of  a job. 


Dr.  Doyle  says  that  he  admires  Poe's 
detective  Dupin.  Some  prefer  Vldocq. 
Many  put  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  in  the  first 
place.  But  the  average  boy  is  still  faithful 
to  Old  Sleuth. 


"Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  has  trouble  with  a 
tradesman  over  a little  bill."  Chestnut. 
This  latest  Instance  caused  a "painful  sen- 
sation" in  Newport,  where  life  of  late  has 
been  a succession  of  shocks,  even  for  those 
who  are  not  suffering  from  a cruel  nervous 
disease. 


There  is  still  dispute  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  Princess  Ruspoli.  In  any 
polite  age  the  identity  would  be  regarded 
as  the  affair  of  the  Prince  alone.  In  these 
nervous  days  Paul  Pry  Is  omnipresent,  and 
the  question  is  one  of  gigantic  moment. 
One  account  declares  that  on  her  mother's 
side  she  belongs  to  “one  of  New  York’s 
best  families— the  Murrays.”  She  is,  there- 
fore, acquainted  with  Murray  Hill,  and, 
probably,  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
tavern  of  the  same  name.  She  speaks 
several  languages,  looks  "open-mouthed” 
at  high  buildings,  and  “the  sleeves  of  her 
carriage  costume  are  worn  tight  from  the 
wrist  to  about  four  inches  above  the  elbow.” 
The  vivid  description! 

Then  it  seems  there  is  a Princess  Ruspoli 
in  Tiverton.  She  is  "regal  appearing,”  and 
"the  waves  in  their  angry  moods  dash 
’against  the  underpinning  of  the  house, 
which  is  not  palatial,  but  charmingly  free 
and  unconventional.”  Alas,  this  is  all  vague, 
very  vague,  and  the  fact  that  her  father 
Is  characterized  as  “one  of  the  kings  of 
-^he  soil.”  and  “one  of  God’s  noblemen,” 
es  but  a faint  idea  of  the  person  of  the 
Incess.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well 
j recall  the  adventures  of  the  Fergusons 
of  Pennsylvania. "who  amassed  a handsome 
fortune  and  retired  early  from  trade  simply 
by  minding  their  own  business. 


To  C.  R.  B.:  You  state  the  following 

problem:  “At  a fair  held  in  there 

was  an  article  up  to  be  voted  for  be- 

tween two  parties,  the  person  getting  the 
most  number  of  votes  to  receive  the 
article.  At  the  close  of  the  voting  in 

counting  the  money  No.  1 man  had  $46  40; 
No.  2 man  had  $43  92.  In  counting  No. 
1 money  they  found  a 50  cent  piece  muti- 
lated or  pluged.  Which  should  receive  the 
article.  No.  1 or  No.  2?  Should  the  50  cent 
piece  be  thrown  out  altogether,  or  taken 
for  its  silver  value?”  This  is  indeed  a 
hard  question,  one  that  Balkis,  Queen  of 
Sheba,  might  have  proposed  to  Solomon. 
We  have  consulted  managers  of  church 
and  society  fairs,  and  several  sports,  two 
of  whom  are  dead  game.  The  first  question 
Is  this:  Was  the  coin  or  vote  for  No.  1 
challenged  at  the  time?  If  the  answer  is 
■'No."  No.  1 seems  the  winner.  At  the  same 
tirce.  the  mutilated  coin  is  not  current 
money,  and.  without  going  into  the  equity 
of  the  case,  No.  2,  then,  appears  to  be  the 

winner.  Would  the  bank  in accept  the 

coin  at  a reduced  valuation?  If  the  an- 
swer Is  "Yes,”  and  the  vaiue  Is  4nts  or 
over.  No.  1 appears  to  be  the  winner.  But 
in  this  case  of  nice  points  we  do  not 
pretend  to  be  the  court  of  last  resort.  Try 
some  higher  tribunal. 


Mr.  Corbett  now  proposes  to  lambast  six 
gentlemen  on  six  consecutive  nights,  spend- 
ing the  seventh  evening  In  meditation  on 
the  art  of  play-acting,  and  he  proposes  to 
-Jo  all  this  without  the  aid  of  the  spring- 
board or  any  mechanical  appliance.  The 
world  has  not  heard  the  like  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  John  Emanuel  Scholtz  in 
Dublin,  who,  beside  other  surprising  feats 
mentioned  by  Dean  Swift,  drew  the  teeth 
or  half  a dozen  men,  mixed  and  Jumbled 
them  in  a hat,  gave  any  person  leave  to 
blindfold  hlrn,  and  returned  each  their  own, 
and  fixed  them  as  well  as  ever. 


This  is  the  festival  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  whose  careless  youth,  conversion 
and  white  life  have  been  celebrated  In 
gorgeous  song  by  Tinel  of  Belgium.  And 
this  Is  the  death-day  of  Henry  Carey,  who 
wrote  "Sally  In  Our  Alley,”  a simple  bal- 
lad that  will  live  as  long  as  the  English 
language  Is  known  familiarly  to  men.  Nor 
Is  It  too  much  to  say  that  the  charming  tune 
to  which  It  Is  set  Is  worth  the  whole  of 
Tlnel’s  oratorio.  This  tune,  by  the  way, 
v as  known  originally  as  “The  Country 
J .ass:’’  It  was  older  than  Carey  and  supe- 
rior to  his  own  melody. 


Mr.  Russell  Is  a-going  to  run.  "Thou  art 
In  a parlous  state,  shepherd!” 


It  is  in  Boston,  and  next  week,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation will  paint  the  town  red. 


Mr.  David  C.  Murray  has  a good  deal  to 
say  about  Doyle  and  Caine  and  Kipling 
and  Barry  and  Black  and  Stevenson;  but 
somehow  or  other  we  do  not  hear  them 
talking  about  Mr.  Murray. 

And  now  the  noble  breast  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
simmons is  filled  with  joy,  the  "joy  of  the 
strong-brawn’d  fighter,”  mentioned  *by 
Walt  Whitman,  "towering  in  the  arena,  in 
perfect  condition,  conscious  of  power, 
thirsting  to  meet  his  opponent.” 

The  people  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street  sorrow 
on  account  of  the  felling  of  a sound  and 
stately  tree.  What  whim  or  fancy  could 
have  Induced  such  vandalism?  The  tree 
was  not  in  private  yard;  it  stood  near  the 
curb-stone.  Nor  can  the  loss  be  made  good 
to  the  citizens  of  this  generation. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Miss 
Edith  M.  Thomas  has  "eyes  that  with  all 
her  power  of  expression  show  a sort  of 
pathos  of  dumbness  in  them,  as  if  she 
would  never  say  or  sing  some  things  she 
feels.”  This  natural  handicapping  is  over- 
come by  the  fact  that  she  is  "built  with  a ; 
certain  buoyancy  and  spring  of  movement 
that  is  (sic)  very  noticeable  and  tells  (sic) 
of  some  unquenchable  vitality  of  spirit.” 

"Democratic  harmony  had  gone  so  far  by 
noon  that  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  William 
r.  Whitney  and  Senator  Hill  had  met  on 
friendly  terms  for  the  first  time  in  years.” 
There  is  an  old  historical  parallel,  and  thus 
the  record  reads:  “And  the  same  day  Pilate 
and  Herod  were  made  friends  together;  for 
before  they  were  at  enmity  between  them- 
selves.” 


The  title  of  Jones’s  new  play,  "The  Case 
of  Rebellious  Susan,"  suggests  a dramatic 
treatment  of  the  servant-girl  problem. 

Much  rain  in  October,  much  wind  in  De- 
cember. 


To  C.  M.— Three  Rehoboths  are  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  There  was  the  third 
of  the  series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Genesis, 
xxvi.,  22).  Therefwas  the  city  of  Rehoboth 
built  by  Asshur,  or  by  Nimrod  in  Asshur 
(Genesis,  x.,  IX.)  St.  Jerome,  however,  con- 
siders this  Rehoboth-Ir  as  referring  to 
Nineveh,  and  as  meaning  the  "streets  of 
the  city.”  Then  there  was  Rehoboth  by 
the  River,  the  city  of  a certain  Saul  or 
Shaul,  one  of  the  early  Kings  of  the  Edo- 
mites (Genesis,  xxxvi.,  37;  1 Chronicles,  i„ 
48).  The  American  towns  were  named  un- 
doubtedly after  the  well,  of  which  Isaac 
said:  "For  now  the  Lord  hath  made  room 
for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in  the  land.” 
By  the  way,  the  accent  should  be  on  the 
first  syllable. 


Commodore  Gerry  advocates  the  restoration 

of  the  whipping-post,  to  be  used  especially 
in  the  punishment  of  cruel  handlers  of 
children.  Public  whipping  might  discourage 
wife-beating.  Once  we  had  such  a post  in 
Boston.  It  stood  in  State  Street,  in  front 
of  the  Old  Meeting  House,  and,  with  the 
pillory,  it  was  moved  afterward  to  the  West 
Street  gate.  Public  whipping  was  inflicted 
as  late  as  1803.  The  Grand  Jury  was  re- 
quired, according  to  the  famous  charge  of 
a Sessions  Justice,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
county  towns  were  provided  with 
1 Pounds  and  schoolmasters, 

Whipping-posts  and  ministers. 


“The  spirit  of  the  people  is  shown  in  war 
songs  sungby  the  Japanese  troops  as  they  push 
toward  Pekin.”  No  wonder  that  the  Chinese 
are  as  chaff  that  is  driven  with  the  whirl- 
wind, and  the  knees  of  the  Emperor  smite 
one  against  another.  But  why  do  not  the 
Chinese  use  their  voices  as  weapons? 


No  one  need  be  discouraged  on  account 
of  the  new  foot  ball  rules.  In  the  match 
between  Yale  and  Brown  there  was  no 
"disastrous  wedge  play,”  but  the  cheering 
news  comes  to  us  that  there  were  "fully 
as  many  injuries,  and  any  number  of  men 
were  hurt  or  laid  up  during  the  game.” 


Manager  Brady  telegraphed  Mr.  Scholl, 
"Cheer  up  and  be  merry!  Cherries  are 
ripe.”  Words  of  singular  moment,  to  be 
likened  to  Mr.  Pickwick’s  "Chops  and  to- 
mato sauce.’’ 


Composers  are  always  seeking  verses  that 
will  fire  the  Muse.  Baritones  and  basses 
vie  with  them  in  pursuing  virile  songs  of 
the  sea.  Do  you  recollect  the  terrific 
piratical  ballad  heard  in  the  Cave  of  Har- 
mony, when  it  was  sung  by  Mr.  Hoff,  "a 
gentleman,”  says  Thackeray,  “whom  I re- 
member to  have  seen  exceedingly  unwell 
cn  board  a Gravesend  steamer?”  Well, 
here  is  "A  Song  of  Shipwreck,”  which  is 
out  of  the  common  run.  It  was  published 
lately  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

The  gull  may  fiy  by  the  cliff-top  high, 

The  hovering  hawk  may  soar; 

But  the  carrion  crow  she  bides  below, 

While  the  drowned  folks  swim  ashore. 

The  drowned  souls  sail  on  the  autumn  gale 
Between  the  shore  and  sea, 

And  there’s  never  a one  beneath  the  sun 
Will  bear  them  company. 

O nowhere  bound  are  the  souls  of  the  drowned. 
Nor  seaward  nor  for  shore; 

The  sun  goes  west  and  the  gray  gulls  rest. 

But  the  dead  rest  nevermore. 
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The  Intimate  friends  of  Senator  Hill  r.ow 
speak  In  low  tones  and  with  an  unmis- 
takable tremolo.  He  is  a poor  man,  a 
wretchedly  poor  man.  "As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  Senator  has  been  around  in  Al- 
bany, Saratoga  and  New  York  during  the 
last  few  months  with  great  watches  on 
his  shoes."  Winter  is  coming  on  fast,  and 
in  all  probability  Mr.  Hill  has  no  under- 
clothing. Of  course,  he  ought  not  .o  in- 
dulge himself  in  a Jaeger  suit,  but  with  a 
little  help  he  would  be  able  to  purchase 
two  sets  of  plain,  unmedicated,  comfortable 
flannels.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Morton  is  clothed 
In  purple  and  fine  linen  and  fares  sumbus- 

tiously  every  day. 

“Is  the  custom  of  treating  foolish  and 
vulgar?”  Well,  that  depends  on  whether 
you’re  included  In  the  invitation. 

To  J.  B.-We  do  not  know  whether  a 
"kitchen-whang"  is  the  same  as  ‘whang,” 
a word  used  in  New  England  to  describe  a 
house  cleaning  party. 

There  are  always  19  fine  days  in  ictober. 

The  mother  of  King  Lemuel  would  have 
kissed  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Jim  Corbett.  in 
whom  the  heart  of  Mr.  Corbett  doth  safely 
trust,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of 
spoil.  “Fitz  fighting  my  Jimmy!  Why,  my 
Jimmy  would  crush  him  as  easily  as  he 
would  a mosquito.”  But  what  does  Mrs. 
Fitzsimmons  say?  Or  is  the  genial  1- .tz 
without  a wife?  The  biographical  sketches 
of  heroes  of  the  day  are  always  imperfect 
and  sometimes  untrustworthy. 

They  are  selling  "anti-Tammany”  eggs 
In  New  York.  Are  the  eggs  for  table  use? 

Mr.  Corbett  says  John  L.  Sullivan  was 
“an  idol  of  the  people.”  Mr.  Corbett  was, 

then,  an  iconoclast 

The  right  to  hiss  at  the  proper  time  and 
place  is  inalienable,  and  the  theatre  manager 
who  tries  to  take  it  away  by  causing  the 
arrest  of  the  hisser  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  there  is  a limit  to  the  pa- 
tience of  a suffering  public. — -New  York 
World.  Amen  to  that,  likewise  to  this 

opinion  found  in  the  Boston  Herald. 
“There  is  a time  to  hiss,  as  well  as  a time 
to  applaud,  and  theatrical  managers  might 
as  well  come  to  a realizing  sense  of  the 
fact.  The  hiss  is  no  more  offensive  on  oc- 
casions than  the  noise  of  the  claque.” 

Mr.  Gutzmann,  a teacher  in  Berlin,  cures 
stuttering.  He  makes  his  patients  practice 
on  the  title  of  his  magazine,  “Medizinisch- 
paedagogische  Monatsschrift  fuer  die  ges-  j 
ammte  Sprachheilkunde.” 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Paul  Boutget 
analyzed  psychologically  the  American  gill 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  yet  with  ‘keen- 
ness of  vision  and  scientific  accuracy  of 
definition.  ’ Foreigners  are  supposed  to  be 
clever  at  this  game.  There  was  a French- 
man once  in  England,  who  went  about  an- 
alyzing psychologically.  Mr.  Pickwick  met 
him  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  and  the  hostess  thought 
the  Count  a wonderful  man. 

Yet  why  should  any  American  play  the 
gaw-maw  to  a foreigner  that  looks  for  a few 
weeks  out  of  car  windows  or  across  the 
mahogany  of  the  brutally  rich?  Or  who 
made  Mr.  Bourget  a judge  over  the  peoples 
of  the  earth?  In  Paris  he  is  known  chiefly 
as  a novelist  who  writes  pseudo-philosophy 
when  his  invention  falls.  He  Is  a French 
Henry  James  plus  the  ability  to  write  in  a 
melancholy  and  tiresome  manner  about  the 
indecent  actions  of  indecent  men  and 
women.  There  is  a perfume  to  his  style, 
and  this  perfume  calls  for  chloride  of  lime 
as  a corrective. 

Poor  Miss  Rehan.  She  is  described  by 
some  as  an  "interesting  personage;”  and 
by  others  she  is  "placed  as  an  artist," 

■ which  sounds  as  though  it  must  be  painful 
to  the  victim  of  the  operation.  Does  she 
ever  remember  the  days  when  in  crude, 
earnest  fashion  and  with  a wealth  of 
angularity  she  took  the  part  of  melo-dra- 
matic  or  tragic  maiden?  Does  she  recall 
one  sloppy  afternoon  when  to  a restless 
holiday,  babies-in-arms  house  she  was  a 
black-haired  Desdemona,  while  Johq  Mc- 
Cullough as  Iago  poisoned  Johnny  Al- 
baugh’s  corked  ear?  This  was  years  ago, 
before  she  had  met  Mr.  Daly,  who  was 
then  still  dreaming  of  dramas  of  contem- 
poraneous human  interest. 

What’s  this?  No  mention  of  a possible 
visit  of  Sargent’s  picture  of  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Gardner  to  the  New  York  Loan  Exhibition 
of  portraits  of  American  women?  Perhaps 
the  painter  was  tco  frank,  too  truthful  in 
his  fixing  of  a characteristic  mood. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Jenny  Lind  vStockholm,  1820).  There  are 
men  and  women  in  Boston  who  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  first  love;  and  when 
there  Is  talk  of  this  or  that  soprano  whose 
name  is  In  every  mouth,  whose  private  life 
is  public  business,  they  shake  the  head 
compassionately,  and  say  "Ah,  you  should 
have  heard  Jenny  Lind." 

Our  esteemed  morning  contemporary  that 
plumes  itself  on  being  a “family  newspa-  ; 
per,”  justified  its  pretensions  Friday  by  de-  1 
voting  nearly  a column  to  minute  consider- 
ation of  domestic  episodes  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Charles  Coghlan.  Kuehne  Beveridge,  by 
the  way,  must  now  seem  to  the  playactor 
a strong  and  rebellious  liquor. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

The  Perfervid  Circular  That 
Heralds  Eugene  Ysaye, 

A Word  About  Wily  or  Passion- 
ate Press  Agents. 

Current  Notes  and  Comments  Un- 
accompanied by  Affidavits. 


The  above  quoted  circular  Is  an  example 
of  the  work  of  the  passionate  press  agent. 
Each  newspaper  knows  full  well  his  more 
dangerous  brother,  the  wily  representative 
of  a manager.  Let  us  take  a familiar  case. 
An  oneretta  Is  put  on  the  stage  and  It  has 
a six" weeks’  run.  The  first  performance'ls 
reviewed  In  the  Daily  Yawp.  The  review  Is 
discriminating.  The  faults  of  the  perform- 
ance as  well. as  the  merits  are  pointed  out. 
Is  the  press  agent  daunted?  Not  a bit  of 
11  He  sends  to  the  newspaper  during  the 
engagement  glowing  accounts  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  piece;  he  extols  each  comedian 
by  name;  he  takes  the  place  of  the  review- 
er He  argues  that  some  of  his  copy  will 
finally  be  used  by  accident  or  oversight, 
and  the  reviewer  will  thus  be  confounded 
on  Ills  own  judgment  seat.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  refrain  from  paying  tribute  to  the  per- 
severance and  the  cheek  of  such  a man. 


Eugene  Ysaye.  the  Belgian  violinist,  who 
will  be  heard  here  this  season.  Is  described 
somewhat  tautologically  by  his  American 
press  agent  as  "an  inspired  genius.”  The 
same  phrase  might  be  applied  justly  to  the 
press  agent,  who  Is  indeed  Puff  redlvlvus. 

Here  are  choice  extracts  from  the  cir- 
cular: 

"Ysaye,  the  most  distinguished  artist  in 
Europe:  the  highest  priced  instrumentalist 
ever  brought  to  America.” 

"His  reception  by  the  audience  was  so 
enthusiastic  and  the  impresion  made  on 
A’ieuxtemps  so  great  that  he,  in  a fit  of  un- 
controllable admiration,  jumped  upon  the 
stage  and  shouted.  ’Thou  art  inspired!’ 
and  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks 
he  embraced  and  kissed  Ysaye,  calling  him 
‘his  son’  and  ‘star  of  his  school.’  ‘upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  greatness  has  fallen.’  ” 
The  mantle  of  greatness  falling  on  a star 
is  a rare  sight  in  this  country,  but  queer 
things  are  said  to  happen  in  Belgium. 

"Ysaye’s  magnificent  stature,  with  flow- 
ing hair  and  the  face  of  a young  Greek  god. 
consistently  deserve  for  him  the  title  of 
’Champion  of  the  Violin.’  When  carried 
away  and  inspired  by  his  great  playing 
one  half  expects  to  see  an  aura  descending 
upon  his  magnificent  head.” 

“Ysaye  has  sent  to  this  country  a reper- 
toire which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and 
the  grandest  ever  sent  by  an  instrumental- 
ist to  this  country,  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  classical  compositions. 
Ysaye  adds  in  his  letter  to  his  managers, 
in  which  he  incloses  the  repertoire:  ’If  the 
American  people  want  any  more  I could  in- 
close another  fifty.’  ” Mr.  Ysaye  is  appar- 
ently reckless  In  his  use  of  English,  but  the 
reader  should  remember  that  it’s  the  trans- 
lator who  is  at  fault.  This  challenge  to 
the  American  people  reminds  one  of  the 
late  pronunciamento  of  Mr.  Corbett.  Ysaye 
is  prepared  to  play  29.1  "classical  compo- 
sitions.” Why  does  he  not  learn  seven 
more  and  thus  make  out  an  even  300? 

"His  pupils  are  as  clean  cut  as  a cameo,  as 
distinguishable  from  other  graduates  as  the 
real  sun  from  a stage  effect.” 

“As  a conversationalist;  he  is  charming, 
with  a vivacity  that  draws  you  toward  him, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  arts  he  talks  wjth 
an  irresistible  vehemAicy.”  Here  again  he 
reminds  one  of  Mr.  Corbett. 

But.  this  circular  is  sadly  incomplete.  It 
furnishes  no  information  concerning  his 
personal  habits,  favorite  meat  and  drink, 
love  affairs,  views  on  politics  and  religion. 
Ysaye’s  managers  should  study  the  methods 
of  the  wily  and  the  passionate  press  agents 
of  Paderewski.  For  in  proclaiming  the 
merits  of  the  Polish  pianist  there  were  es- 
timable people  who  were  tinconscious  press 
agents.  There  was  Mr.  Gilder,  who  writes 
verses;  there  was  William  Mason,  who  was 
seduced  into  giving  extravagant  praise. 
Magazines  were  turned  into  circulars. 

Mr.  Ysaye  Is  without  doubt  a most  ac- 
complished fiddler.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
a pupil  of  Vieuxtemps,  who  thought  highly 
of  him.  Let  ns  look  at  Radoux’s  Life  of 
Vieuxtemps  (Liege  1891).  On  page  117  we  find 
mention  of  Ysaye  or  "Isaye.”  “All  those, 
who,  having  finished  their  studies  in  the 
schools,  felt  a flame  in  their  heart,  has- 
tened to  Brussels  to  consult  him  (Vieux- 
temps) and  perfect  themselves.  Ysaye  and 
many  others,  free  pupils,  only  brought  to 
him  a purely  platonic  satisfaction  and 
hearty  devotion,  but  he  was  content.” 
When  Vieuxtemps  was  in  Algiers  in  1880. 
he  wrote  “Alas,  there  is  no  one  here  to 
play,  my  new  pieces,  so  that  I can  judge, 
cut,  or  alter.  "Ysaye  should  spend 
the  winter  here  and  I would  train 
him  in  these  compositions.  I hear 
constantly  his  E string,  and  I wash 
I could  really  hear  it  once  more.  Tell  him 
this,  so  that  he  will  come  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.” But  Ysaye  was  then  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Vieuxtemps  died  at  Mustapha-Supe- 
rleur  in  June,  1881,  and  at  the  reception  of 
his  ashes,  August  28,  1881,  at  Verviers,  his 
birth-place,  Ysaye  bore  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, on  a black  cushion  fringed  with  silver, 
the  violin  and  the  bow  of  his  master. 

By  the  way,  the  son  of  Vieuxtemps,  Maxl- 
milien,  now  46  years  old  and  a civil  engineer 
in  Paris,  was  married  last  month  to  Julie 
Henry  La  Blanchetais. 

- 1 ' 
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But  have  we  not  passed  the  necessity  of 
such  silly  puffery?  Is  the  American  musical 
public  so  ignorant  that  there  is  need  of 
announcements  which  might  herald  in  a 
hill-side  village  the  approach  of  a three- 
headed  girl  or  the  hairy  man  of  Borneo? 
Would  not  Ysaye.  who  has,  like  Ulysses, 
visited  many  towns  and  seen  many  cus- 
toms, be  the  first  to  laugh  at  such  vulgar 
managerial  zeal?  i 


To  X.  Y.  Z.— You  mistake  utterly  the  . pur- 
port of  Mr.  Runciman’s  article  quoted  in 
the  Journal  a week  ago.  He  did  not  say 
that  one  man’s  judgment  concerning  a mu- 
sical work  or  performance  was  as  good  as 
the  judgment  of  another.  He  did  say  that 
the  highest  criticism  is  the  expressslon  of 
personal  feeling.  In  estimating  the  worth 
of  such  judgment,  you  must,  of  course,  con- 
sider the  equipment  of  the  judge.  A man 
who  has  heard  only  or.e  orchestra,  other 
things  being  equal,  is  less  qualified  to  pass 
a judgment  on  the  technical  finish  of  an 
orchestral  performance  than  is  lie  who  has 
heard  the  leading  orchestras  of  the  world 
lincws  the  value  of  comparison. 


* '* 

So  they  will  play  soon  at  Music  Hall  an 
entr'acte  front  "Gwendoline.”  £tn  opera  by 
poor  Chabrier.  who  died  the  other  day. 
It  ' is  time  that  we  knew  in  Boston  some- 
thing of  his  beside  •"Espana.”  To  be  sure 
"The  Merry  Monarch”  was  founded  on  his 
“L'Etoile."  but  how  much  of  the  music  was 
preserved  in  the  arrangement  made  for 
Francis  Wilson? 

Hugues  Imbert  in  the  first  volume  of 
“Profils  de  Musiciens”  gives  a delightful 
sketch  of  this  composer,  who  left  the  law  to 
study  music.  Chabrier  was  one  of  a joyous 
band  when  he  lodged  in  the  Rue  Mosnler. 
There  was  Saint-Saens,  at  that  time  devil- 
me-care;  there  was  Manet,  the  chief  of  the 
impressionists;  .there  wasTaffanei,  the  great! 
flute  player.  There  were  the  play  actors^ 
Grenier  and  Cooper.  There  was  Massenet, 
“with  his  air  of  the  repentant  Magdalene.’ 
There  was  much  music,  serious  and  bur- 
lesque. Saint-Saens,  for  instance,  delighted 
in  singing  madly  the  air  of  Marguerjte  it: 
the  church.  One  spring-night  the  windows 
were  open,  and  a voice  rose  frofn  the 
gathered  crowd:  “If  I were  your  landlord,  I 


should  be  so  happy  to  have  you  as  a tenant 
that  1 would  not  charge  you  rent.” 

As  for  “Gwendoline,”  it  was  produced  at 
the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  April  10,  1886.  Cat- 
J ulle  Mendes  wrote  the  libretto. 

Speaking  of  this  librettist  reminds  me  that 
he  and  Paul  Ferrier,  the  authors  respective- 
I ly  of  "La.  Femme  de  Tabarin”  and  “Taba- 
rin,”  have  protested  formally  against  the 
first  proposed  performance  of  “I  Pagliacci” 
in  Brussels,  alleging  that  Leoncavallo  stole 
his  plot  from  them. 

Now  in  the  Journal  of  Oct.  29,  1893.  I al- 
luded to  the  resemblance,  and  gave  at 
length  the  plot  of  "La  Femme  de  Tabarin,” 
a “tragi-parade,”  brought  out  at  the  Thea- 
tre Libre  in  November,  1887,  with  incidental 
music  by  Chabrier. 

It  is  said  that  Leoncavallo  claims  that 
the  story  of  “I  PagUaccl”  is  a true  tale; 
that  the  tragedy  was  acted  in  real  life  Au- 
gust 15,  1865,  near  Montalto,  In  Calabria; 
that  the  murderer  was  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore his  father,  a judge. 

At  any  rate,  the  story  is  older  than  either 
Mendes  or  Leoncavallo.  It  forms  the  basis 
of  an  old  Spanish  play,  Englished  by  Mr. 
Howells. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  rush  seats  for  the  second  balcony  at 
the  Symphony  Rehearsal  will  go  on  sale  at 
Music  Hall,  Monday  morning. 

The  first  Symphony  Concert  of  this  sea- 
son will  be  given  in  Music  Hall  Oct.  13.  The 
program  will  include-  Cherubint’s  “Ana- 
creon ” overture;  Beethoven’s  7th  Sym- 
phony; Tambourin,  Gavotte  and  Chaconne, 
Gluck;  Entr’acte  “Gwendoline,”  Chabrier; 
Wagner’s  Kaisermarch. 

The  first  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  concerts 
will  be  given  in  Union  Hall  the  22nd.  The 
program  will  include  quartets  by  Cheru- 
bini. Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

Mr.  Homer  Norris's  treatise  on  Harmony 
will  be  published  about  the  15th. 

Herbert  Johnson's  Quintet  Club,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Joseph  L.  White,  baritone;  Air. 
Homer  A.  Norris,  organist,  and  Mr.  Hoyt 
L.  Conroy,  reader,  will  give  a concert  Thurs- 
day evening  for  the  benefit  of  that  mbst  de- 
serving charity  of  the  Ruggles  Strei  t 
Church,  the  Mother  and  Babe  Relief  Fund. 

The  Lotus  Glee  Club,  which  is  now  made 
up  of  Messrs.  William  R.  S.  Morris,  Clar- 
ence M.  Collins.  Charles  L.  Lewis  and  Ed- 
ward F.  Brigham,  is  about  to  start,  on  an 
extended  tour.  The  members  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Vora  Burpee,  readdft  and 
Miss  Nellie  Dean,  pianist. 

According  to  a reporter  of  the  Illustrated 
Sporting  and  Dramatic  News.  Miss  Annie 
Meyers  discourses  about  herself  with  “ab- 
solute frankness  and  good  humor.”  “Do  I 
like  London?”  repeated  Miss  Meyers, 
"Guess  . I thing  it’s  just  grand.”  Ten  to 
one  she  never  .used  this  phrase,  still  it  is 


I interesting  to  note  here  that  “to  be  charm- 
ing without  being  Insipid,  and  piquant 
without  being  impudent  are  predominating 
factors  In  Miss  Meyers’s  well-earned  suc- 
cess," 

The  English  appear  to  like  moderately  Dr. 
Bridge’s  setting  of  "Stabat  Mater  Spectosa,” 
produced  at  the  Hereford  Festival  last 
month.  It  is  described  as  "of  the  genre  which 
is  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  choral 
societies  in.  the  provinces.”  The  managers 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Festival  should 
look  at  It. 

Mr.  Corder  lias  written  a book  on  orches- 
tration. 

Miss  Minnie  Theobald,  a ’cellist  in  Lon- 
don, Is  the  youngest  student  who  lias  ever 
been  made  an  Associate  with  gold  medal  at 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  She  has 
been  a vegetarian  since  she  was  9 years 
old,  which,  as  some  think,  accounts  for  the 
smoothness  of  her  technique, 
i These  are  among  the  unknown,  or  com- 
paratively unknown,  works  to  be  heard  at 
! the  Crystal  Palace  this  season  under  Mr. 
j Mantis:  Mackenzie's  overture,  “Britannia;” 
Te  Deum  for  orchestra  and  organ,  Sgam- 
bati;  “Tannhaeuser”  ballad  for  baritone 
and  orchestra,  Soedermann;  Rhapsody  for 
baritone  and  orchestra,  Godfrey  Pringle; 
Meditation  for  violin,  harp,  orchestra  and 
choruS,  Massenet;  Concert  overture,  Will- 
iam Wallace;  Orchestral  Idyl,  Stewart  Mac- 
pherson. 

Among  the  soloists  that  will  appear  in 
London  before  Christmas  are  Sauret, 
Johannes  Wolff,  Franz  Rummel,  Josef  Hof- 

Ii  man,  Plunket  Greene. 

Clara  Schumann  met  recently  with  an 
accident  at  Interlaken.  She  was  75  the  13t.h 
uit. 

Mr.  Horace  Petheriek  is  bringing  out 
“The  Violin;  a Treatise.  Historical  and 
Critical,  Upon  the  Works  of  the  Principal 
Masters,  from  the  Introduction  of  the  Violin 
to  the  Present  Time.” 

There  will  be  a solemn  service  at  the  Mad- 
eleine the  17th  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
Gounod. 

These  as  yet  unpublished  operas  will  be 
given  at  Rouen:  "Calendal,”  by  Mar^chal 

and  ’’Hermann  and  Dorothea.”  by  Le  Rey. 
A new  opera,  "Lyderic,”  the  subject  of 
which  is  taken  from  a Flemish  legend, 
will  be  given  at  Lille;  the  music  is  by  Ratez. 

"Die  Chansonette,”  an  operetta  by  Del- 
linger, was  produced  with  marked  success 
at  Dresden  the  16th  uit. 

Materna  is  again  a member  of  the  Vienna 
Opera  Company.  She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance; this  season  as  Selika  in  “L’Afri- 
caine.” 

Julius  Stockhausen  has1  had  a cataract  re- 
moved. He  still  teaches. 

Conrad  Ansorge  is  playing  in  . 

They  have  found  in  Greece  another  frag- 
ment of  a hymn  to  Apollo. 

I Hans  Sommer’s  opera  "St.  Foix”  will  be 
produced  in  Munich  the  25th. 

The  great  opera  house  at  Alexandria 
will  be  opened  Nov.  14  by  a performance 
of  “Lohengrin.” 

The  manager  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House 
now  allows  curtain  calls  after  each  act, 
as  he  claim's  that  the  judgment  of  the  audi- 
ence on  piece  and  individuals  will  be  thus 
clearly  shown.  To  which  statement  Otto 
; Lessmann  adds  “Hm,  hm!" 

The  Conservatory  at  Cologne  has  371 
pupils  and  37  teachers.  The  Dresden  Royal 
Conservatory  has  798  pupils  and  91  teachers. 
’At  Carlsruhe  there  are  422  pupils  and  32 
teachers.  At  Munich  the  proportion  is  26S 
to  36.  At  Wurzburg  it  is  694  to  17. 

At  the  Vienna  Opera  House  they  are 
resurrecting  Gluck’s  "Iphigenia  at  Aulis.” 
No  one  seems  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
managing  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples  this  sea- 
son. 

They  were  singing  Trovatore  at  Spoleto 
One  of  the  singers,  frightened,  forgot  pari 
and  lost  voice.  Suddenly  the  air  was  sung 
as  by  someone  below  the  stage,  and  sung 

freatlv  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience 
he  obscure  hero  was  the  prompter. 

Philip  Bale.; 

A JOY  OF  SHOPPING. 

With  the  return  from  vacation  pleasure 
or  the  season’s  exile  comes  the  necessity  of 
winter  shopping.  Happy  are  they  who  have 
purses  long  enough  to  buy  out  of  season; 
they  are  not  so  rudely  jostled;  greater  is 
the  bargain.  The  average  purchaser,  how- 
ever, is  reminded  of  the  change  of  the  sea- 
sons by  imperious  need  of  fitting  garment. 

I There  is  a rush  to  the  shop,  and  then  there 
I is  a struggle,  as  with  the  beasts  at  Ephesus, 
or  with  the  belated  at  a Symphony  re- 
hearsal. Such  shopping  is  not  a joy.  Nor 
can  the  zeal  that  reaches  mania  be  called 
a joy.  Zola  in  his  novel  that  treats  of  the 
Parisian  magasin,  "Au  Bonheur  des 
Dames,”  made  a careful  study  of  this 
frenzy,  which  induces  chronic  nervousness, 
begets  extravagance,  and  destroys  homes. 
The  haunter  of  the  bargain  counter,  the 
seeker  after  novelties,  the  insatiate  reader 
of  advertisements  of  special  sales— these 
are  familiar  types  that  have  long  furnished 
material  for  paragrapher  and  caricaturist. 

The  joy  of  shopping  Is  in  not  buying.  To 
long  for  a book,  a cravat,  an  article  of  jew- 
elry; to  watch  it  from  the  street  as  it 
tempts  in  the  windows;  to  deny  oneself  and 
congratulate  conscience;  to  argue  again  the 
question  in  the  night  watches;  to  finally 
miss  the  coveted  thing,  to  mourn  it  as  lost 
j forever,  to  speculate  concerning  the  pur- 


aser.  as  to  whether  he  appreciates  his 
property  or  whether  the  latter  is  willing 
to  serve  the  owner— these  are  joys  of  soul 
unknown  to  Dives  who  buys  carelessly,  al- 
most at  random.  The  true  purchaser  does 
not  enter  and  fumble  and  inquire.  He  longs 
from  afar.  He  would  not  be  too  intimate 
with  the  object  of  his  desire,  lest  he  might 
find  a flaw.  He  knows  that  in  a castle  of 
Spain  there  is  no  defective  plumbing.  Should 
he  apply  the  peppermint  test,  the  castle 
would  vanish  in  thin  air. 

“The  children  of  Alice  call  Bartrum 
father."  There  are  no  children  as  sweet, 
gentle  and  loving.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
shopper  who  sees  the  things  that  are  for 
others.  Is  it  a folio  Florio  Montaigne?  Un- 
examined,  destined  for  another,  it  is  with- 
out spot  or  blemish.  The  binding  may 
know  the  worm.  A page  may  be  stained  by 
the  tobacco  thumb  of  some  former  owner 
now  without  books,  or  indifferent  to  them 
on  account  of  dust-choked  eyes.  The  genu- 
ine shopper  is  not  aware  of  these  infirmities. 
To  him  the  volume  is  sound.  And  when  it 
disappears  he  wonders  when  another  copy 
will  rise  before  him,  and  whether  then  he 
can  afford  to  bear  it  home.  Compared  with 
such  pleasure,  what  is  the  paltry  feeling  of 
the  purchaser — that  is,  the  purchaser  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world— who  looks  leisurely  at 
the  sage  and  witty  chapters,  finds  imper- 
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fections  and  , questions  the  wisdom  of  the 
expenditure? 

Or  is  there  any  hat  like  unto  the  hat  that 
is  to  be  nought?  The  one  worn  is  shabby. 
Even  warm  friends  look  at  it  askance. 
Rude  boys  whistle  an  impertinent  inquiry. 
But  times  are  hard,  the  old  one  is  comfort- 
able, and  it  is  easier  to  dream  of  one  not 
found  in  windows  made  of  glass,  one  that 
might  adorn  the  head  of  a Castilian 
grandee  in  the  presence  of  his  King.  There 
is  no  such  hat  in  existence,  but  some  day 
this  shopper  will  buy  it. 

There  is  another  joy  of  shopping,  and  it 
is  gieat.  The  youngster  that  flats  his  nose 
agamst  the  window  is  a sane  purchaser. 
He  has  one  cry,  "Buy  me  that.”  Not  that 
I he  wishes  always  a specific  thing,  but  he 
| would  fain  surround  himself  with  the  glories 
Ijjf  this  world,  from  precious  stones  to  Jack- 
son  balls.  At  supper,  just  before  the  visit 
of  the  Dustman,  he  readily  accepts  a paltry 
! substitute  or  even  a vague  promise.  But 
i the  true  and  joyful  shopper  is  he  that  saun* 

: ters  in  the  street,  looks  curiously  at  the 
| windows,  admires,  condemns,  envies  for  a 
1 moment,  and  then  exclaims  with  the  philos- 
: opher  of  old,  “How  many  things  there  are 
I do  not  want.”  The  charcoal  titles  drawn 
on  empty  walls  by  Balzac  were  greater 
landscapes  than  those  by  Hobbema,  and 
more  glowing  portraits  than  those  by  Rem- 
brandt or  Titian.  And  no  splendor  of  dress 
equals  the  conviction  of  a woman  as  to 
what  jvould  best  become  her. 


V 


This  is  the  anniversary,  both  in  day  of 
month  and  day  of  week,  of  the  death  of 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  who,  beside  natural  in- 
firmities, had  the  great  misfortune  of  being 
born  as  one  out  of  due  time.  Recognized 
for  years  in  Europe  as  a genius,  his  fine 
literary  qualities  have,  in  his  ov/n  country, 
until  late  years,  received  scanty  recogni- 
tion. And  what  memorial  is  there  to  him 
in  Boston,  the  city  of  his  birth? 


“Miss  Rehan  has  newly  'anatomized' 
Katharine.”  Why  do  you  UBe  quotation 
marks  with  anatomized,  oh  esteemed  con- 
temporary? The  verb  in  this  sense  has 
been  in  use  over  three  centuries.  It  is 
found  in  Shakespeare,  and  Burke  did  not 
disdain  It.  

If  an  American  died  In  a Chinese  town 
as  did  Chin  Bark  Yeu  In  Harrison  Avenue 
would  there  not  be  an  outcry  here  against 
barbarous  people  and  still  more  barbarous 
customs  ? 


There  are  now  many  and  learned  ex- 
planations of  the  cause  of  the  Wlnthtop 
Square  Tragedy.  There  is  to  all  of  them 
but  one  reply:  Bury  the  wires. 


"Seventy  Japanese  transports  passed  the 
Northeast  promontory  the  2d.”  As  for  that, 
all  Japan  Is  In  a transport. 


One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  "Tril- 
by” is  that  the  book  sells  in  spite  of  its 
hldeou  i poster. 


There  are  those  who  think  decadent 
should  be  spelt  with  a y. 


It  Is  said  that  Dutch  blood  was  mingled 
with  English  blood  in  the  veins  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  but  the  play  of  his  wit  was  Gallic. 
In  Paris,  a town  loved  by  him,  he  learned 
Gallic  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  theories  of  medicine. 

Acknowledged  master  of  the  style  of  Pope, 
In  lighter,  graceful  verse  he  rivaled  Praed. 
The  poet  thut  seemed  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  an  occasion,  political  or  jovial, 
thought  of  the  chambered  nautilus  and  en- 
larged his  soul.  The  human  pathos  of  his 
"Last  Leaf”  finds  Its  complement  in  the 
yearning  for  Divine  support  that  character- 
izes his  religious  poetry. 

The  disciples  of  Hahnemaniv  know  full 
well  that  Dr.  Holmes  was  a dangerous  con- 
troversialist. “Elsie  Venner”  contributed  a 
new  shudder  to  the  literature  of  the  un- 
earthly and  the  weird.  The  wit  of  the  man 
in  daily  walk  and  conversation  was  brill- 
iant, never  corrosive,  never  malignant.  In 
correcting  an  abuse  or  fighting  a sham  the 
thrust  was  as  of  cold  steel,  but  there  was 
no  accompanying  sardonic  laugh,  no  turn- 
ing of  the  weapon  in  the  wound.  For  the 
wit  was  human,  as  the  man  was  kindly  and 
gentle. 

“Foodlums”  is  the  name  given  by  the 
irreverent  to  the  pilgrims  to  Mechanics’ 
Building. 

Mr.  Cockran’s  speech  to  the  candidates  in 
New  York  was  “punctuated  with  cheers.” 
In  view  of  Mr.  Cockran’s  record  of  twists 
and  turns  and  wobbling,  this  speech  might 
well  have  been  pwwtiuated  with  jeers. 

Mr.  Whistler,  the  well-known  friend  of 
Du  Maurier,  distinguished  himself  at  a 
iinner  of  the  American  Art  Association  in 
Paris.  “In  Paris,”  said  Mr.  Whistler, 
“there  does  remain  the  tradition  of  the 
schools.  In  France,  at  least  it  is  known, 
and  we  are  taught,  which  end  of  the  brush 
not  to  put  in  the  mouth.  In  England  this 
is  still  a matter  of  taste.” 


"In  the  matter  of  social  success,  to  be 
disliked  by  the  right  people  is  every  whit 
as  important  as  to  be  liked  by  the  right 
people.” 

The  announcement  of  the  opening  nights 
of  the  opera  season  has  a familiar  sound. 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  "Carmen”— and  these 
will  be  followed  without  fail  by  “Faust," 
with  the  faithful  Miss  Bauermeister  as 
Martha.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  opera  will 
not  be  given  this  season  for  the  chief  glori- 
fication of  Emma  Eames  and  the  brothers 
de  Reszke.  And  when  you  bring  the  com- 
pany to  Boston,  Mr.  Abbey,  let  Melba  have 
a becoming  and  worthy  support. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  pays  this  delicate 
attention  to  an  eminent  play-actor: 

/ "Mr.  Irving  must  have  been  asleep  for 
20  years.  In  a speech  delivered  at  Walsall 
he  declared  that  there  still  existed  a re- 
ligious prejudice  against  theatres.  The  Ly- 
ceum has  so  long  posed  for  a conventicle, 
and  Mr.  Irving  has  so  long  been  reverenced 
as  a sort  of  prelate,  that  had  our  only 
actor  desired  a text  he  might  more  appro- 
priately have  discoursed  on  the  theatri- 
cal prejudice  against  the  church.  The  actor 
is  already  the  most  important  personage 
in  the  community,  if  press  notices,  free  ad- 
vertisement, self-satisfaction,  and  the  ad- 
ulation of  the  foolish  have  any  meaning. 
What  more  does  Mr.  Irving  want?  So  long 
has  the  actor  been  protected  against  hos- 
tile criticism,  that  it  is  almost  time  to 
suggest  some  protection  for  the  world 
against  the  actor.  As  for  a municipal  the- 
atre, Mr.  Irving’s  favorite  scheme,  we  like 
it  not.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  rate- 
payer should  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  stage 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  stage  has 
been  killed  by  acting.  And  if  there  were  a 
municipal  theatre,  and  the  actor  became  a 
servant,  what  would  Mr.  Irving  do?  Es- 
tablish a tyranny,  or  become  a constitu- 
tional minister  for  the  stage  (with  a seat 
in  the  Cabinet)?  We  know  not,  but  so  high 
a soul  would  not  brook  management.  But 
really  the  actor  has  nothing  to  complain  of. 
He  has  money  and  adoration,  and  the  in- 
telligent man  has  long  ago  learnt  to  live 
without  a theatre.” 


To  the  dweller  In  the  ash-barrel,  the  cell 
eerris  a palace. 


Women  have  proved  themselves  admirable 
designers  of  book  covers.  Would  that  the 
authors  of  "The  Heavenly  Twins,"  "Mar- 
cella,” and  the  spasmodic  novels  that  are 
sold  by  prurient  advertising  had  turned 
their  attention  to  the  outside  of  literature. 

Is  there  any  excuse  for  the  existence  of 
the  hideous  phrase  “lady  bicyclists?”  And 
yet,  as  Richard  Grant  White  once  said 
about  the  phrase,  "Mr.  Blank  and  lady," 
the  ado  of  protestation  is  perhaps  super- 
fluous. "If  it  pleases  any  man  to  announce 
on  a hotel  book  that  his  wife,  or  any  other 
woman  who  is  traveling  under  his  protec- 
tion, is  a lady,  a perfect  lady,  let  him  do  so 
In  peace.  This  is  a matter  of  taste  and  habit. 
The  world  is  wide,  and  the  freedom  of  this 
country  has  not  yet  quite  deprived  us  of  the 
right  of  choosing  our  associates  or  of  form- 
ing our  own  manners.”  It  is  easier  to  ad- 
mit without  dispute  that  all  women  who 
ride  bicycles  are  "ladies,”  i.  e.,  “the  wives 
or  daughters  of  persons  of  quality.”  There 
is  more  color,  by  the  way,  in  bicycler  than 
in  bicyclist. 

To  B.  L.  C. : Wapperjaw  is  said  to  be  a pro- 
vincialEnglish  wore!, and  yetitlsnot  found  in 
the  old  dictionaries  of  Bailey  or  Ash,  which 
include  many  provincial  expressions;  neither 
is  the  word  in  a dozen  dialect  glossaries 
that  are  now  at  hand.  “Wapper-eyed,” 
however.  Is  In  Grose's  "Provincial  Glos- 
sary,” and  it  is  thus  defined:  “Goggle-eyed; 


having  full,"  rolling  eyes,  or  looking  like 
one  scared;  or  squinting  like  a person  over- 
taken with  liquor.”  The  wapperjaw  is  not 
an  uncommon  sight.  Not  long  ago  a pos- 
sessor of  this  facial  distinction,  moved  by 
unreasoning  vanity,  submitted  to  a series 
of  painful  and  tedious  operations,  that  her 
jaw  might  be  of  the  conventional  and  ap- 
proved fashion. 
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May  no  one  looking  at  the  statue  in  the 
public  Library  be  tempted  to  cry  out  with 
Cromwell:  "The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  j 
Harry  Vane!” 

The  American  cricketers  know  a Hawke 

from  a hand-saw. 

The  Grand  Duchess  was  not  alone  in  her 
love  of  uniform  and  the  military— veterans 
or  gory  members  of  the  Home  Guard. 

Alas,  poor  Sliakspeare!  His  sworn  foe. 

Dr  Owen  of  Detroit,  was  quoted  with 
respect  at  the  Ymerian  Club,  and  Mai. 

I L.  C.  Dane  gave  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  said  doctor:  "I  found  him, 
said  the  Major,  "the  most  modest,  un- 
assuming gentleman  I have  ever  met.  He 
took  me  upstairs  and  showed  me  four 
young  ladies,  and  a young  man  hard  at 
work  on  the  typewriters.” 

The  Major’s  testimony  settles  it.  Owen 
Is  right.  Bacon  wrote  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  Marlowe,  Spencer,  Burton,  the  . 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  the  Joe  Miller  jest  i 
hook.  To  divert  his  mind  he  Invented  gun- 
powder, ether,  promissory  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange.  He  was  also  the  Man  in  the 

Iron  Mask.  

One  of  the  members  of  the  Ymerian  Club 
remarked:  “As  near  as  1 can  understand 
it,  Shakspeare  was  to  Ills  time  what  John 
Stepson,  the  popular  theatre  manager,  is 
to  ours.”  Exactly  so.  Mr.  Stetson  is  a 
man  of  marked  ability  who,  in  spite  of  de- 
votion to  other  business,  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  pleasure  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men by  his  shrewdness  and  liberality  as  a 
theatre  manager.  Shakspeare’s  other  busi- 
ness was  writing  plays,  to  be  acted,  and 
not  to  serve  merely  for  verbal  quibble  or 
metaphysical  or  psychologic  analysis.  Mr. 
Stetson’s  other  business  is  banking;  but 
many  have  regretted  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  give  a portion  of  his  time  to  play- 
writing. A play  by  him  would  be  a drama 
of  contemporaneous  human  interest.  It 
would  abound  in  strong  situations,  and 
the  dialogue  would  be  epigramatie,  full  of 
color;  truly  Elizabethan. 

Another  member  argued  that  Shakspeare 
was  an  impostor,  because  “we  hear  little 
of  the  domestic  animals”  in  his  works,  and 
"the  despised  cat  and  cur  are  distinctly 
city  animals.”  This  reasoning  is  not  easy 
to  follow.  The  member  should  read  "The 
'Animal  Lore  of  Shaltspeare's  Time,”  by 
Emma  Phipson.  There  she  would  find  that 
Ben  Jonson  was  not  more  complimentary 
to  the  dog  than  was  Shakspeare,  and  in 
bur  own  day  Huxley  speaks  of  tlm  “in- 
herent snobbishness  of  the  dog  mind.  _But 
Shakspeare  knew  the  "sweet  thunder  of 
the  hounds;  witness  the  conversation 
between  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  in  Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream;”  and  he  loved  the 
horse  and  clothed  it  with  glory,  even  if 
he  looked  askew  at  the  “harmless,  neces- 
sary cat.”  

“If  in  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  October 
many  of  them  wither  on  the  boughs  and 
hang  there,  it  betokens  a frosty  winter 
and  much  snow.” 

In  speaking  of  Shakspeare’s  marriage 
ahd  the  baptism  of  his  first  child,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett Wendell  went  out  of  his  way  to  slur 
a well-known  New  England  custom  that  is 
still  observed  in  some  villages.  Mr.  How- 
ells discoursed  of  this  custom  in  “A  Mod- 
ern Instance;”  hut  with  greater  discretion, 
and  with  a keener  understanding  of  New 
England  character. 

Has  Mr.  David  C.  Murray  authority  for 
the  plurai  “bawdries”  used  in  his  appre- 
ciative article  on  Dr.  Holmes?  The  noun 
"bawdry”  is  a brave  old  word,  which,  as 
employed  by  Steele,  characterizes  adniira- 
biv  much  of  the  new  and  neurotic  English 
fiction-  ‘‘No  one  ever  writ  bawdry  for  any 
other  reason  but  dearth  of  invention.” 

The  latest  advice  to  young  women  who 
are  not  yet  “lady  Journalists,”  but  "'opes 
to  be,”  runs  as  follows;  “Keep  your  feet 
dry,  keep  an  eye  to  your  pronouns  and 
never  write  on  perfumed  paper.’  This  is 
all  that  is  required.  Stay:  "After  these, 

truth  is  to  be  recommended,”  says  the  ora- 
cle So  that  St  is  better  to  lie  with  dry 
<eet  than  to  tell  the  truth  with  wet  soles. 
"Then  there’s  the  saw  about  truth  living  in 

H.  .well.  

1 It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Master 
Horseshoers  assembled  here  in  solemn  con- 
clave have  not  reported  definitely  for  or 
against  the  use  of  the  shoe  as  a discourager 
of  witches.  Long,  long  ago  John  Aubrey 
said-  "It  is  a thing  very  common  to  nail 
horseshoes  on  the  thresholds  of  doors; 
•which  is  to  hinder  the  power  of  witches 
that  enter  Into  the  house.  In  the  Bermudas 
tiiey  used  to  put  an  iron  into  the  fire  w hen 
a witch  comes  in.  Mars  is  enemy  to i 
Saturn.” 


"That  the  horseshoe  may  never  be  pulled 
(from  your  threshold,”  was  un  ancient  and 
Kindly  wish  of  ceremony.  Perhaps  the 
practice  of  nailing:  shoes  to  thresholds  re- 
sembles that  of  driving  nails  into  the  walls 
of  cottages  among  the  Romans,  who  thus 
thought  to  prevent  the  plague.  At  any 
rRte  the  association  might  well  have  opened 
the  session  with  the  singing  by  full  choir 
of  this  ditty  of  Edward  Harrlgan: 

•There's  a story  handed  down. In  Irish  history 
Far.  far  beyant  the  days  of  King  Borhue, 

That  the  best  of  luck  Is  always  waiting  on  you 
If  you  pick  up  on  the  road  a horse's  shoe. 

Chorus. 

Then  gather  the  family  'round  me  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

Let  the  babies  roll  upon  the  floor. 

Bo  one  and  all  I give  ye  timely  warning, 
j Never  take  the  horseshoe  from  the  door.” 
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To  L.  M.— You  are  right,  and  your  friend, 
the  botanist,  has  lost  the  bet.  The  garbage 
plant  has  a decided  odor. 

Mr.  Forget,  who  appeared  as  witness  be- 
fore the  Luxow  Committee,  was  propheti- 
cally named. 

The  Harvard- Yale  foot  ball  match  wfcj  be 
a contest  between  two  "glooms.”  Accidents 
have  saddened  Harvard,  and  Mr.  Billy 
Bull,  one  of  the  professors  of  foot  ball  at 
Yale,  says  that  there  has  not  been  such 
“week  aggressive  play”  seen  in  Nep'  Haven 
“within  the  recollection  of  the  oldefaiijradu- 
ate,"  as  that  witnessed  in  Yale*  match 
■with  the  Crescent  A.  C. 


It  now  appears  that  Mr.  Corbett  is  a 
"very  sensitive”  man.  According  to  a sport- 
ing gentleman,  who  is  disposed  to  take  a 
“brighter”  view  of  the  possibility  of  a 
fight  between  Mr.  Corbett  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
simmons, the  former  is  liable  at  a moment’s 
notice  to  abandon  the  stage  and  wollop  the 
latter,  for  he  Is  “very  much  irritated  under 
the  lash  of  public  criticism.”  Mr.  Fitz- 
simmons may  yet  serve  as  a counter-irri- 
tant. 


A composer  In  this  town  wrote  several 
Sead  marches  and  could  not  find  a publisher. 
He  sent  them  to  Philadelphia.  They  were 
at  once  accepted  and  published;  and  they 
are  now  used  by  the  local  bands  as  quick- 
steps. 


To  J.  E.  C.— There  is  no  allusion  to  hens  in 
"Old  Grimes.”  Perhaps  there  is  in  “Old 
Grimes's  Cellar  Door.”  v 

These  West  End  palatial  cars  with 
cologne,  champagne  and  cuspidors  are  all 
very  well,  but  what  the  public  really  craves 
is  a seat  in  a plain,  ordinary  car  in  return 
for  a 5-cent  fare. 

How  could  any  thoughtful  burglar  expect 
to  be  overcome  by  alcohol  In  the  house  of  a 
writer  of  temperance  tales? 


The  world  was  informed  yesterday  by 
the  newspapers  that  three  men  had  been 
caught  “red-handed.”  Not  one  of  these 
offenders  had  killed  a creditor  or  his 
Uncle  William,  nor  was  he  dripping  with 
gore.  Two  had  confused  notions  of  meum 
and  tuum,  and  the  third  would  fain  have 
fired  a town,  moved  thereto  no  doubt  by 
professional  desire  of  obtaining  an  in- 
stantaneous view  of  a “conflagration,”  for 
he  is  a photographer. 


That  was  a singular  strike  at  Brockton, 
when  variety  actors  refused  to  go  on  the 
stage  because  two  fellow-members  of  the 
Protective  Union  had  been  received  “very 
coldly”  by  the  audience.  “Very  coldly”  is 
here  a euphemism  for  “hissed.”  Yet  the  in- 
cident is  not  without  its  pathetic  side.  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  is  sadder  than  the 
jest  which  provokes  no  laugh,  and  that 
is  the  laugh  which  is  as  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a pot. 


"For  every  fog  in  October  a snow  in  the 
winter,  heavy  or  light,  according  as  the  fog 
is  heavy  or  light.” 

This  is  the  feast  day  of  St.  Ethelburge.  In 
good  old  English  times,  furmety  was  eaten 
in  her  honor,  and  thus  the  dish  was  pre- 
pared; “Take  clean  wheat,  and  bray  it  (like 
a fool)  in  a mortar,  that  the  hulls  be  all 
gone  oft,  and  seethe  it  till  it  burst,  and  take 
it  up  and  let  it  cool;  and  take  clean,  fresh 
broth,  and  sweet  milk  of  almonds,  or  sweet 
milk  of  kine,  and  temper  it  all;  and  take 
the  yolks  of  eggs.  Boil  it  a little,  and  set 
it  down  and  mess  it  forth  with  fat  venison 
or  fresh  mutton.”  Ah,  the  heroic  stomachs 
of  those  days! 


Beuzetta  is  undoubtedly  a fast  filly,  but 
where  did  she  get  the  name? 


Mr.  Lawrence  Maxwell,  Jr.,  Acting  At- 
torney General,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"wool”  ' in  the  new  tariff  law  refers  to 
sheep’s  hair  only.”  How  was  wool  de- 
fined by  early  makers  of  dictionaries? 
Bailey  (ed.  1736)  regards  wool  as  “a  matter 
for  clothing,  growing  on  the  backs  of 
sheep.”  Ash  in  1795  adds,  “any  short,  thick 
hair.”  Richardson  (1839)  has  this  definition: 
"The  clothing  that  surrounds  sheep;  any 
soft  substance  similar  to  it.”  These  lexi- 
cographers were  careful  men.  But  law  is 
one  thing,  and  language  is  another. 
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h i century  cant  a sheep  was  called 
a wool-bird,  and  a shoulder  of  mutton  was 
the  "wing.”  In  slang  wool  means  pluck. 
"You  are  not  half-wooled”  is  a term  of 
reproach  from  one  thief  to  another.  The 
workhouse  is  called  the  "wool-hole.”  In 
Lincolnshire  insipid  tea  Is  "woolly."  In 
Elizabethan  days  "wool-fist”  was  an  op- 
probrious epithet;  did  It  mean  sheep 
stealer? 
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TUT  TAKE  OF  A.  UlO. 

May  is  not  alone  in  seeing  Moving  Day. 
October,  too,  knows  the  van  that  displays 
to  the  indifferent  passer-by  the  saored 
privacy  of  domesticity.  October,  too,  smiles 
pityingly  at  the  hurried  march  of  the  fold- 
ing Bedouins,  to  borrow  the  jest  that  Life 
stole  from  a Boston  attorney  and  counsel- 
or-at-law.  The  amateur  detective,  who  pre- 
fers to  be  described  as  a sociologist,  notices 
from  year  to  year  the  evolution  in  house- 
hold goods;  the  discarding  gradually  of 
time-honored  ugliness;  the  less  frequent  use 
of  black  walnut,  once  thought  to  be  the 
hall-mark  of  the  refined  and  the  luxurious; 
the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  hair- 
cloth sofa,  fit  only  to  be  sat  upon  by 
wearers  of  hair  jewelry.  Soothing  and  sus- 
taining to  the  op^fnist  is  the  knowledge 
that  tile  old-fashioned  carpet,  the  tightly 
tacked,  carpet,  the  carpet  that  clings  to  the 
floor,  in  no  longer  regarded  as  the  indis-  , 

pensable  mark  of  gentility  and  affluence. 
There  was  a time,  and  it  was  not  long  ago, 
when  the  wife  of  a poor  man  would  have  j 
resented^the  taunt  "You  have  no  carpet  in 
your  best  room,”  and  wept  most  bitterly. 

Science  and  laziness  have  decided  together 
in  favor  of  the  rug.  Science  assures  that  , 
the  rug  is  healthier  £han  the  dust-gather-  I 
ing.  microbe-storing  carpet  of  high  or  low 
degree.  Laziness  dreads  the  inevitable  day  ; 
of  house-cleaning,  with  its  taking  up  and  | 
putting  down.  It  is  surely  easier  to  swab  a 
stained  floor  and  shake  a rug.  But  when 
the  question  of  taste  in  selection  of  pattern 
and  color  arises,  there  are  as  many  hideous 
mistakes  in  rug  as  in  carpet.  There  are 
rugs  that  are  like  Mr.  Samuel  Huxter’s 
trousers:  they  shriek  “Come  and  look  at 
me.”  And  it  takes  a trained  and  quiet  eye  j 
to  select  a device  that  will  never  grow  j 
stale.  Many  a one  becomes  tired  of  look-  1 
ing  at  the  same  thing,  just  as  there  was 
once  a Roman  gentleman  who  killed  him- 
self from  weariness  of  daily  sumptuous 
routlnel 

Such  a ryan  was  the  Parisian,  who,  yawn- 
ing, found  one  afternoon  a sad  inflexibility 
in  the  pattern  of  his  sitting  room  rug. 
Then,  too,  the  colors  were  sad.  He  was  ir- 
ritated by  the  lack  of  light  and  movement. 
He  went  to  the  Palais-Royal,  where  he 
bought  a tortoise,  which  wandered  cheer- 
fully over  the  tiresome  rug.  Then  he  was 
#* 

happy,  and  he  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  this 
animated  illumination.  The  gloTy  of  the 
world  fades,  and  the  tortoise  is  a vain 
thing.  The  man  soon  found  little  pleasure  I 
in  the  poor  beast,  and  dull  was  its  chaice-  j 
donian  hue.  A happy  thought',  tie  took 
the  tortoise  to  a gold  beater  and  had  it 
gilded.  Then,  Indeed,  was  the  tortoise  a 
curio,  an  ambulatory  piece  of  bric-a-brac, 
and  the  rtig  was  glorified  as  though  it  were 
cut  from  the  magic  carpet  that  bore  King 
Solomon  from  town  to  town.  This  pleas- 
ure waned.  The  very  gilt  grew  monoton-  , 
ous;  it  fretted.  And  then  the  unhappy  one 
bethought  him  of  a jeweler.  Man  and  tor- 
toise went  together,  and  when  the  latter 
returned.  It  was  with  carapace  studded  richly 
■with  topazes.  Keen  was  the  joy  when  the  ! 
thing  beautified  and  enriched  the  other 
thing;  and  as  the  joy  was  keenest,  the  tor- 
toise died— it  died  of  incrustation. 

De  Goncourt  assures  us  that  this  rug- 
fancier.  or,  rather,  rug-enlivener,  was  a 
charming  fellow,  intellectual,  and,  of  course, 
"tres  distinguA”  His  memory  should  serve 
as  an  encouragement  and  a warning  in 
house  decoration.  There  are  simple  means— 
for  surely  a tortoise  is  not  expensive — of 
beautifying  the  plainest  rug,  but  the  decora- 
tor should  not  be  too  ambitious.  Be  bold, 
be  bold,  but  not  too  bold.  In  other  words, 
avoid  topazes;  the  carapace  is  better  with- 
out them. 


“In  the  matter  of  trousers  fashion  has  no 
choice  but  to  follow  the  everyday  shape.” 
Trousers  for  parenthetical  legs  will  still 
be  cut  with  a circular  saw. 
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The  Rev.  Oeorge  Arbuthnot  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon  is  surprised  at  the  number  of 
Baconians  in  Boston.  Let  him  stay  awhile 
and  he  will  lose  the  knowledge  of  surprise. 

I We  have  everything  here,  Baconians, 
Browningltes,  Mcredlthlans,  Brahrnsltes, 
Buddhists  (full-fledged  and  neophytes),  and, 
just  now,  there’s  a Food  Show  worth 
seeing. 

Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  first  per- 
formance of  "1-192,”  In  which  Christopher 
Columbus  created  his  own  part. 

If  October  bring  much  frost  and  wind, 

I then  are  January  and  February  mild. 

Mr.  James  Jeffrey  Roche  is  doing  noble 
work  in  pointing  out  the  blunders  in 
"Trilby.”  It  makes  little  difference  whether 
a phrase  from  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  book  is 
quoted  accurately,  but  the  Integrity  of  such 
a classic  as  "Shoo  fly"  must  be  preserved. 
And  “Shoo  fly”  is  a classic,  as  well  as 
"Dixie’s  Land,”  or  "Lilllbullero”  whistled 
by  uncle  Toby.  There  Is  another  classical 
couplet  that  is  almost  always  misquoted, 
and  that  is  the  legend  found  on  a package 
of  Lone  Jack. 

By  the  way,  there’s  a man  in  the  Back 
Bay  who  is  shunned  by  his  neighbors  and 
viewed  suspiciously  by  the  iceman,  the 
, butcher,  the  grocer,  the  letter  carrier  and 
| the  milkman.  For  he  said  the  other  day  in 
a street  car,  "I  have  not  read  ’Trilby,’  ” 
and,  then,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  he 
laughed.  Such  a confession  cannot  be  hid, 
and  the  wretched  being  is  now  a pariah,  a 
very  leper.  I 

Mr.  Bourget,  psychologist  in  ordinary  to 
the  New  York  Herald,  having  applied  test 
tubes  and  litmus-paper  to  the  society  girls, 
naturally  and  logically  proceeds  to  in- 
vestigate the  “manipulators  of  dollars.” 
Mr.  Bourget  himself  is  said  to  have  a fine 
commercial  instinct. 

Miss  Boviere,  the  singer,  otherwise  known 
is  the  Countess  Zichy,  is  advertised  clever- 
ly before  her  arrival  in  New  York.  The 
Hungarians  are  in  this  respect  wise  in 
I their  generation.  Witness,  for  instance, 

I the  case  of  Hunyadi-Janos. 

I Surrender  the  Post  Office  name.  Sur- 
1 render. 

Alexandre  Dumas  says  "Literary  men 
should  love  one  another,  or  at  least  should 
appear  to  do  so  before  outsiders.”  He  is 
that  rare  animal,  a Frenchman  with  a 
sense  of  humor. 

In  spite  of  the  “improved”  rules  of  senti- 
mentalists and  molly-coddlers  foot  ball  is 
the  same  grand  old  game.  When  Williams 
rushed  through  Yale’s  line,  Captain  Hinkey, 
j the  pride  of  Yale,  stepped  up  to  his 
friend  and  fellow  student,  Mr.  Beard,  and 
“kicked  him  heavily,”  just  as  an  English 
burglar  uses  his  boots,  “those  iron-shod 
1 correctors  of  my  wife.”  The  attention  of 
i Prof.  Richards,  who  lately  in  a magazine 
article  demonstrated  mathematically  the 
inherent  gentleness  of  the  game,  is  called 
respectfully  to  this  pleasing  episode  in  the 
sporting  life  of  his  own  college. 

Capt.  Trenchard  of  Princeton,  by  the  way, 

Is  no  true  student.  He  objects  to  a game 
on  Dec.  5 because  it  would  interfere,  for- 
sooth, with  the  subsidiary  lessons  and  ex- 
aminations of  his  men.  c 

“Young  Starlight”  and  “Kentucky  Rose- 
bud,” dear  madame.  are  not  the  names  of 
horses  rejoicing  in  their  strength.  They 
designate  and  identify  two  “pugilistic  phe- 
nomena,” who  propose  to  pound,  lambast 
and  thoroughly  maltreat  each  other,  not 
from  a spirit  of  personal  hatred,  not  willing 
slaves  to  the  vendetta,  but  for  a pecuniary 
consideration. 


The  British  Matron  has  at  last  spoken,  i 
which  being  interpreted  means  that  Mrs.  \ 
Kendal,  the  actress  and  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Kendal,  denounces  the  combination  of 
woman  and  bicycle.  “Riding  astride  a horse,  , 
a camel,  any  animal,  is  not  feminine,  and  i 
never  will  be  so  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,”  says  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  is  always 
passionate— in  print. 


They  did  not  like  "A  Trip  to  Chinatown” 
Dver  in  London.  "Mr.  Knowles  was  incum- 
bered with  the  clumsy  wit  of  the  author  of 
the  sketch.  Thus,  being  a supposed  invalid, 

| his  name  was  Mr.  Welland  Strong,  and  he 
, was  forced  to  indulge  in  such  pranks  as  the 
continual  thrusting  of  a big  wooden  ther- 
| mometer  down  his  neck  in  order  to  take  his 
temperature.  In  America  they  may  call  this 
sort  of  thing  comedy,  the  English  word  is 
buffoonery.  What  there  was  of  a play  fell 
as  dull  as  dishwater.”  It  would  never  do 
j for  Mr.  Hoyt  to  run  for  Parliament.  Stay. 
His  piece  was  played  at  Toole’s  Theatre. 
We  thought  Toole  a stupid  fellow  on  the 
stage  when  he  visited  us. 


So  Menelelt,  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  who 
proposes  to  visit  European  courts,  claims 
j to  be  descended  in  direct  line  from  the 
I 3on  of  Solomon  and  Balkis,  Queen  of  Sheba. 
Nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  substantiates  ! 
his  claim,  but  the  Arabians  mention  this 
child  of  wisdom  and  beauty  and  call  his 
name  Meilekh.  According  to  them  he- was 
the  ancestor  of  a long  line  of  Ethiopian 
Kings.  Others  say  his  name  was  Nulick; 
others  that  it  was  David,  after  his  grand- 
father.   


Oscar  Wilde  denies  “In  the  most  em- 
phatic manner*’  that  he  is  the  author  of 
“The  Green  Carnation."  “I  invented  that 
magnificent  flower,*'  says  the  Apostle  of 
:he  Beautiful,  "but  with  the  middle-class 
and  mediocre  book  that  usurps  Its  strangely 
beautiful  name  I have,  I need  hardly  say, 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do.  The  Flower  is 
a work  of  Art.  The  book  is  not. 


0 Or  l } - cl  u/ 


This  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  (1754) 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Powell  of  Stebbing,  Eng.  He 
weighed  560  pounds,  and  16  men  bore  him  to 
the  grave.  

A contemporary  speaks  of  "Trilby’’  as 
"a  book  with  a superb  disregard  of  compro- 
mise." Let's  see.  Was  there  not  a decided 
compromise  between  the  author  and  his 
publishers  and  the  enraged  Jimmy  Whistler? 
The  latter  had  the  good  fortune  of  the  Ver-  j 
mont  deacon  who  said  one  night  at  the 
store:  “My  wife  wanted  linen  sheets  and  I 
wanted  cotton.’  We  compromised  on  cot- 
ton.” ’ 

The  pastor  of  a church  near  Boston 
makes  the  following  announcement:  “He 
would  be  very  glad  if  everyone  on  whom  he 
calls  will  bear  in  mind  his  previous  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  great  value  of  time  In  the 
effort  to  reach  near  400  homes,  and  subor- 
dinate decoration  to  dispatch.”  Will  some- 
one please  translate  this  last  clause? 

Mr.  Corbett  proposes  to  shy  his  castor 
into  the  ring  at  some  date  in  '95  when  the 
corn  is  waving,  Annie,  dear,  and  then  only  i 
because  “the  public  has  demanded  a battle.” 
Mr.  Corbett,  like  the  pirate’s  apprentice,  is 
always  the  slave  of  duty. 

Vanity  Fair  (New  Vork)  published  June 
7.  1862,  a caricature  of  Dr.  Holmes  that  is  as 
clever  as  it  is  good-natured.  The  Autocrat 
sits  at  the  breakfast  table.  A cup,  smok- 
ing, is  in  his  right  hand,  and  In  the  gayety 
of  conversation  his  left  leg  is  raised  far 
above  the  floor.  On  the  same  page  is  the 
announcement  of  the  June  number  of  the  ^ 
Atlantic,  containing  contributions  from 
Whittier,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  Aldrich,  T.  W. 
Higginson,  Harriet  Prescott,  Rose  Terry, 
Alice  Carey  and  others. 


They  that  rail  against  the  stupidity  of 
English  newspapers  are  requested,  respect- 
fully, to  observe  a police  court  item  as  it 
passes  through  the  office  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette : 

“We  are  really  sorry  for  the  elderly 
gentleman  who  appeared  yesterday  before 
Mr.  Lane.  He  had  wrecked  his  life's  happi- 
ness for  a penn’orth  of  salt.  Last  Sunday 
there  was  no  salt  for  dinner.  He  said 
nothing,  but  on  Monday  he  went  out  and 
bought  a penn’orth  and  put  it  on  the  table 
at  dinner.  ’What’s  that?’  says  she.  'Salt,' 
Bays  he,  quite  quiet  and  reasonable.  ‘Is  it?’ 
says  she;  ‘take  that,  then,’  and  throws  it  at 
him.  It  was  salt.  He  picks  it  up;  she  runs 
into  the  garden.  When  he  finished  picking 
it  up  he  runs  Into  the  garden  and  throws 
it  at  her,  and  then  begins  picking  It  up 
again,  not  wanting  to  waste  It  for  dinner. 
But  dinner  he  very  nearly  never  had,  for  he 
looks  up  and  there  was  his  wife  dealing  a 
murderous  blow  at  him  with  a garden  hoe. 
Fortunately,  Providence  Intervened,  and  he 
was  spared  to  get  a summons  from  Mr. 
Lane.  And,  really,  she  is  a most  ferocious 
woman,  although  up  to  now  she  had  never 
.done  worse  than  run  at  him  with  the  family 
Bible,  and  give  him  a black  eye  with  it. 
Clearly  this  Is  no  wife  for  an  elderly  gentle- 


Gen.  Schofield  believes  that  the  United 
States  Army  should  be  Increased  “for  de- 
fence against  domestic  violence  In  the  form 
of  forcible  resistance  to  the  laws  of  this 
country.”  He  also  cites  China  as  a perti- 
nent object  lesson.  Here’s  food  for  thought 
for  all  patriotic  Americans. 

“Hlnkey and  Bea&f' are  the  best  of  friends.” 
And,  pray,  what  would  Mr.  Hlnkey  have 
done  to  Mr.  Beard,  If  they  were  only  on 
speaking  terms,  or  If  they  had  not  been  In- 
troduced to  each  other? 

And  now  the  late  Oen.  jflanks  Is  described  j 
by  a well-meaning  admirer  as  a “perfect  i 
gentleman.”  Is  this  all  that  can  be  said  of  | 
a remarkable  man  at  this  late  date? 


The  description  of  Gambetta  dining  with 
Gen.  Grant  given  by  their  host,  Mr.  G. 
P.  A.  Healy,  In  his  "Reminiscences,”  tallies 
with  the  notes  concerning  the  statesman  In 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
brothers  Goneourt.  Hebrard  mentioned 
bis  eating  gluttonously,  bolting  partridges; 
and  his  best  loved  author  was  Rabelais,  of  : 
whose  great  work  he  had  many  editions, 
among  them  the  copy  read  by  the  Regent 
during  mass,  ‘klambetta  is  gay,  a good 
fellow,  ami  ible,  »nd  among  politicians  the 
only  one  of  any  social  charm.”  This  gayety 
led  Charcotl  to  say  of  him:  "Truly  a gifted 
man,  but  ha  Is  lacking  In  melancholy.” 


o ti- 

THE  SYMPHONY. 


The  First  Saturday  Concert 
of  the  Fourteenth  Season, 


Messrs.  Cherubini  and  Chabrier 
Enter  Arni-iu-Arm. 


An  Evening;  of  Genuine  Interest 
W.thout  a Soloist. 


This  was  the  program  of  the  Symphony 
concert  given  last  evening  In  Music  Hall: 


Overture,  "Anacreon” Cherubini 

Symphony  No.  7 Beethoven 

Tambourin,  Gavotte  and  Chaconne Gluck 

Prelude  to  Act  II.,  ’'Gwendoline” Chabrier 

Kaiserraarch Wagner 


You  may  wonder  at  Mr.  Paur’s  choice  of 
the  “Anacreon”  overture  as  the  opening 
number  of  the  season:  but  reflect  on  what  i 
he  might  have  done;  he  might  have  chosen  j 
Beethoven’s  ‘‘Dedication  of  the  House.”  I 
Think  ol’  this  possibility  bolstered  by  tra- 


dition, and  applaud. 

Tney  laugued  in  Paris  91  years  ago  this 
month  when  Anacreon,  voluptuous  to  ex- 
cess, so  fond  of  wine  that  his  statue  in 
Athens  represented  him  as  one  that  was 
'drunk  and  singing,  the  lover  of  Bathyllus, 
addressed  his  odalisque  in  a call  for  drink 
as  “Interesting  slave!”  They  laughed  In  j' 
Vendfimiaire  of  the  year  XII.  at  the  li-  1 
bretto  of  this  opera-ballet  written  by  Cit-  \ 
lzen  Mendouze,  nor  could  the  music  of 
Citizen  Cherubini  prevail  against  them. 
Seven  nights  they  laughed  at  seeing  the  old 
rake,  a ridiculous  bore,  and  they  hissed 
and  they  laughed.  Today  the  overture  re- 
mains. 

Here  is  no  modern  musical  scene  paint- 
ing. Here  Is  no  ruddy,  riotous  debauch. 
Love  is  without  passion.  There  is  no  sus- 
picion of  sensuousness.  Lovers  and  wlne- 
bibbers  are  frozen  as  in  Grecian  relief.  But 
how  clean-cut  are  the  forms.  How  noble 
Is  the  artistic  repression.  What  a sense  of 
proportion  rules  the  work.  There  Is  no  , 
abuse  of  color,  but  there  is  color  from  be-  i 
ginning  to  end.  This  overture  may  be  well  I 
likened  unto  a mural  decoration  by  Puvis 
de  Chavannes.  No  wonder  that  when  it  was 
first  played  in  London  the  audience  was 
not  content' until  the  piece  was  twice  repeat- 
ed. No  wonder  that  Castll  Blaze  wrote  40 
years  ago  that  “Anacreon”  was  the  last 
complete,  grand  overture  in  the  history  of 
French  opera. 

• 

* * 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  ballet  music 
of  Gluck,  for  the  inherent  beauty  of  the 
gavotte,  which  is,  as  Champfleury  said  of  | 
Boccherini’s  music,  like  a flame-colored 
ribbon  preserved  tenderly  in  an  olden  rose- 
wood bureau;  and  also  for  the  associations. 
The  chaconne  in  the  eighteenth  century 
often  served  to  conclude  an  opera  or  a 
ballet.  When  Gaetan  Vestrls,  the  great 
dancer  and  tyrant  of  the  Paris  Opera,  saw 
a rehearsal  of  ‘Tphigenia  at  Aulls,”  he 
was  thunderstruck. 

There  was  no  chaconne  for  him,  no  music 
for  his  famous  gambades.  To  him  enraged 
said  Gluck,  “Did  the  Greeks  know  the  i 
chaconne?”  And  Vestrls  replied,  "They  had  | 
no  chaconne.  So  much  the  worse  for  them.”  1 
'Tradition  prevailed,  and  Gluck  was  politic. 
Vestrls  danced,  and  Gluck  added  ballet 
music,  although,  to  use  his  own  homely 
phrase,  he  said,  “My  opera  Is  now  so  full 
of  music  that  It  stinks.” 

And  In  these  ballets  not  only  Vestrls,  but 
Marie  Madeline  Guimard  danced.  This 
strange  woman,  at  whose  feet  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  knelt  as  suppliants,  this 
wohmn  of  wild  and  horrid  orgies  was  in  the 
dance  a chaste  Diana.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  her  art  was  simplicity.  Even 
when  she  was  of  50  years,  so  scraggy  that 
she  was  dubbed  "The  Skeleton  of  the 
Graces,”  so  haggard  that  she  made  herself 
up  after  her  portrait  at  20*  She  entranced 
by  her  grace  and  dignity. 7 There  are  pict- 
ures of  her  In  costume  and  In  attitude,  and 
we  wonder  when  we  see  them  at  the  ad- 
miration of  her  contemporaries.  And  yet 
the  woman  in  the  gavotte  from  ’’Armiae” 
swayed  the  audience,  as  does  the  simple, 
haunting  tune  today. 


The  overture  to  “Anacreon”  was  played 
1 exceedingly  well,  with  breadth,  with  an 
accuracy  that  was  never  finical,  with  a 
spirit  that  was  the  stern  master  of 
technique.  Even  greater  was  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  finale  of  the  symphony.  This 
number  Is  too  often  a confused  and  un- 
rhythrnlc  succession  of  noisy  shocks.  Under 
Mr.  Paur  the  “peasants’  dance”  had  a 
nobility  that  was  almost  gigantic,  as 
though  the  brute  Joy  In  mere  living  under 
the  sun  found  expression  in  frantic  leaps, 
In  twistings  and  turnings,  in  evolutions  In 
which  Nature  Itself  shared  lustily. 

Never  was  there  a forgetfulness  of  tlie  ! 
mighty  rhythm.  In  this  finale  the  rhythm 
i Is  h delight.  The  body  of  the  hearer  is  one 
pulse  that  beats  with  It.  In  the  first  move- 
ment the  rhythm  Is  not  so  much  the  swing 
j of  Time’s  pendulum;  there  Is  something 
aggressive  In  its  comparative  pettiness.  As 
....  it  is  the  aiicgi  • Liu  ol  tins  symphony  I 
t he t stands  out  hut  last  evening  the  move- 
ment that  dominated  was  the  finale,  which, 
as  I have  said,  Is  often  a stumbling  block 
to  conductors. 


* « 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  prelude  to 
the  second  act  of  "Gwendoline”  must  suffer 
necessarily  by  being  taken  from  its  home, 
the  opera  house.  It  thus  loses  connection 
with  that  which  precedes  and  follows.  For 
this  is  a prelude,  not  merely  an  intermezzo 
without  distinctive  meaning.  Even  the 
intermezzo  In  "Cavellerta  rusticana”  by  Its 
cheap  simplicity  and  every-day  tunefulness, 
although  it  was  not  composed*  I believe, 
originally  for  the  opera,  relieves  the  hearer, 
and  serves  as  a contrast  to  the  stormy 
passion  that  preceded  and  the  Inevitable 
tragedy  that  must  follow  the  confession  of 
Santuzza. 

The  story  of  “Gwendoline”  Is  told  in 
another  column  of  the  Journal.  It  might 
well  have  been  told  in  the  program-book,  so 
that  the  hearer  might  have  known  the 
character  of  the  act  to  which  the  music  is 
a prelude. 

This  prelude  is  built  upon  a theme  that 
may  be  called  the  Gwendoline  motive,  the 
typical  melody  of  the  girl  that  was  to  be  a 
bride  of  a night.  This  theme  given  out  by 
the  clarinet— and  nobly  played  it  was — is 
singularly  melancholy  and  at  the  same  time 
passionate. 

The  upward  leap  from  A fiat  to  G natural 
is  as  a stab  to  the  heart,  and  the  theme 
with  its  harmonies  is  one  of  marked  origi- 
nality and  character.  After  an  extended 
intermezzo,  the  return  of  the  theme  is  de- 
veloped in  a powerful  crescendo,  of  over- 
whelming effect.  Here,  however,  it  is  not 
a question  of  form,  it  is  a question  of  Im- 
pression, of  creating  a mood.  Tragedy 


Is  hinted  at  by  the  murky  pass- 
ages of  the  Introduction.  There 
are  suggestions  of  the  father’s 
murderous  command,  but  the  predominat- 
ing feature  of  the  prelude  is  its  fervid  ex- 
pression of  womanly  love  and  longing. 
Leaving  all  idea  of  program-music  out  of 
the  question,  as  pure  absolute  music,  this 
prelude  Is  of  w:  .drous  beauty  in  the  musi- 
cal stuff  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  mate- 
rial. Gorgeous  and  at  the  same  time  fine  i 
in  Instrumentation,  radical  and  daring  in  | 
harmonic  progressions,  there  is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  soul  of  the  genuine  composer, 
who  does  not  experiment  with  the  orches- 
tra, but  uses  it  as  a genius  uses  speech. 
Superbly  played,  the  prelude  made  a pro- 
found impression. 


As  for  the  Kaiser  march,  perhaps  the  best 
criticism  is  that  once  made  by  Heinrich 
Dorn:  “I  regard  this  march  as  a deliberate 
insult  to  my  Emperor.” 

* 

» * 

Mr.  Paur  was  received  enthusiastically. 
The  new  clarinetist  and  the  first  bassoon 
seem  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  orchestra. 
Mr.  Pourtan,  the  first  clarinet,  has  a rich 
and  sympathetic  tone,  and,  judging  from 
his  work  last  night,  he  phrases  with  mas- 
terly skill  and  poetic  feeling.  So,  too,  the 
tone  of  the  new  bassoon  player  was  gen- 
erous and  his  playing  artistic. 

Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  'MUSICS 


The  StoiCT Gwendoline, 
the  Bride  of  a Night, 


A Word  About  Emmanuel  Ch»* 


brier,  Opera- Maker. 


fouxs  for  ill)  People.  Nkita,  an] 
Whistling  Snakes. 


Eet  us  hear  the  story  of  “Gwendoline,” 

, as  told  by  Catulle  Mendes,  the  librettist  of  -j 
j Chabrler’s  opera,  a fragment  of  which  was 
1 played  at  the  Symphony  concert  last  even- 
i lag.  For  theie  are  operas  besides  “Faust,” 

I and  "Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  “Semiramlde” 
and  “Carmen.”;  although  as  far  as  Boston 
i Is  now  concerned,  they  need  not  have  been 
j written,  for  to  us  they  are  but  names. 

Long,  long  ago.  on  the  coast  of  Britain, 

1 there  lived  a petty  king,  and  his  name  was 
j Armel.  He  had  a gentle  daughter,  Gwendo- 
line, a girl  of  16  years.  There  was  peace  In 
! the  land.  The  men  fished.  The  women 

j spun  and  looked  after  their  homes.  One 

| day  as  they  were  a-gossiping,  Gwendoline 
I told  a dream:  that  a Dane  had  borne  her  j 
j away  over  the  sea.  As  they  laughed  at  j 
j her,  there  was  a great  cry.  The  fishermen 
1 were  seen  running  madly,  pursued  by  Danes 
j with  Harald  at  their  head.  The  young 
s chief  ordered  Armel  to  hand  over  his  treas-  i 
i u res , and,  refused,  he  fain  would  haVe 

slain  the  old  man.  but  the  girl  threw  her 
body  as  a buckler  before  her  father. 

Harald  was  troubled.  Not  knowing  that 
lips  and  braided  hair  are  deadlier  than  “fire 
and  iron  and  the  wlde-mouthfcd  wars,”  he 
wooed  and  was  wooed,  and  he  demanded 
i he  hand  of  Gwendoline;  Armel  gave  con- 
sent, but  with  treacherous  heart;  for  it  was 
his  plan  that  the  Saxons  should  butcher 
their  foes,  drunk  at  the  nuptial  feast.  At 
the  marriage  ceremony,  the  old  man  blessed 
the  couple,  and,  in  secret,  gave  the  bride  a 
dagger,  saying,  "If  Harald  should  escape 
us,  you  will  kill  him  as  he  sleeps  in  your 
arms.”  But  Gwendoline  loved  Harald:  she 
begged  him  to  leave  the  coast:  she  talked 
of  o’er-hanglng  dange*-.  1-Ie  laughed  and 
would  not  listen,  lost  in  love.  Then  there 
were  mighty  shouts  and  shrieks.  Ills  com- 
rades were  calling  him  to  the  rescue.  The 
Danes  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Saxons. 
Harald  fell  by  a blow  from  Armel.  and, 


when  Gwendoline  saw  him  dying.  for  she 
had  followed  with  unequal  footsteps,  she 
uttered  a woful  lamentation,  stabbed  ' her- 
self, and  fell  Into  the  arms  of  her  husband 
of  a night. 

And  this  bloody  tragedy  was  written  by 
the  Catulle  Mendes,  the  fierce  Wagnerite, 

| the  cameo-faced  cutter  of  verbal  cameos 
| on  which  pure  women  may  not  look;  Men- 
des. of  whom  George  Moore  said.  “All  he 
says  Is  false — the  book  he  has  just  read, 
the  play  he  is  writing,  the  woman  who 
loves  him— he  buys  a packet  of  bonbons  In 
the  street  and  eats  them,  and  It  is  false." 

| Is  there  a more  corrupt  and  at  the  same 
time  its  graceful  a story-teller  in  all  Paris? 
Surely  this  man  was  the  honored  guest  at 
the  banquet  of  Trimalchio,  or  drinking  near 
Nero  he  whispered  In  that  mad  musician’s 
ear  while  they  watched  together  the  danc- 
. lng  girls,  thinly  gauzed.  clattering  their 
| cracked  castanets— some  of  them  were  Span- 
ish girls  from  Gades;  and  "some  were 
Syrian  dancing  girls,  more  wanton  than 
these:  and  these  had  cymbals  that  they 
clashed  above  their  heads,  and  there  was 
something  fearful  in  their  wild  immodesty." 

But  they  say  that  this  libretto  of  “Gwen- 
doline" is  without  scrofulous  taint. 

* * 

As  for  the  composer.  Chabrier,  he  told 
his  story  in  a letter  published  two  or  three 
years  ago  “I  lost  15  years  when  I was  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  for  it  was  not  till  1877,  when  I was 
35  years  old,  that  I could  devote  myself 
thoroughly  to  music.  I am  pretty  much  self- 
made;  I am  not  the  result  of  any  ’school.'' 
Perhaps  I have  more  temperament  than 
talent.  Many  things  which  must  be  learned 
in  youth,  I may  not  hope  to  know  even 
though  I struggle  for  them.  But  I live  in 
i music;  I write  as  I feel,  perhaps  with  great- 
! er  temperament  than  technique.  However 
I this  may  be,  I believe  that  I am  an'  honest 
and  courageous  musician." 

\ 

* * 

Tmbert  tells  us  that  Chabrier  was  an  en- 
I usiastic  collector  of  paintings  by  the  Im- 
' cssionlsts  and  that  his  rooms  were  gor- 
geous with  pictures  by  Manet,  Renoir 
Monet,  Sisley,  Helleu,  etc.  Of  Manet’s  pict- 
ures he  owned  tne  “Bar  at  the  Folies- 
Bergere,”  and  "Skating."  And  Imbert 
hoped— it  was  six  years  ago  and  Chabrier 
had  not  lost  his  mind— that  the  composer 
would  not  rix'al  the  zeal  of  Clapisson,  the 
opera-malcer,  who  was  such  a maniacal  col- 
lector of  whistles  that  he  finally  saw  noth- 
ing in  nature  but  whistles;  and  to  him  life 
itself  was  one  whistle. 

- * f 

* U 

Alas,  poor  Chabrier!  Overwork  and  dis- 
couragement confused  his  brain  and  chilled 
his  blood  He  was  14  when  "Gwendoline” 
was  first  sung  in  Brussels.  The  opera  was 
not  giver,  in  Paris  until  December  of  last 
year,  although  German  cities  had  heard  it 
and  applauded.  And  he  was  only  52  w'hen 
he- died,  broken-down  and  old.  As  a man 
he  was  loved  and  respected  by  all  that 
knew  him,  and  they  "were  manv 

1 

The  influence  of  music  over  animals  is 
!we“  kn°wn’  Therf  are  dogs  that  cannot 
endure  the  sound  of  voice  or  piano  and  yet 
Schenechoffer’s  pet  could  give  at  command 
the  pitch  to  the  orchestra  of  the  ‘Paris 
Opera.  Boorhaave  saw-  spiders  and  rats 
drawn  toward  a lute.  There  is  the  story 
of  the  two  visits  of  Hunold  Singulf  to  Ham- 
elm.  The  lion  delights  in  the  sound,  of  a 
drum.  The  wolf,  the  stag  and  the  fawn 
i have  stopped,  though  pursued,  to  listen  to 
a flute.  The  Marquis  de  Poriecoulant  tells 
I of  the  experiments  made  on  the  elephants 
] Hanz  and  Marguerite  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Yes,  the  books  are  full  of  strange 
stories.  In  this  connection  the  following 
| paragraph  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
the  27th  ult.  is  of  genuine  interest; 

“We  have/  heard  with  our  own  ears  of  a 
whistling  coon,  and  our  explorers  have  told 
us  of  a whistling  spider.  The  latter  musi- 
cian ‘produces,’  says  the  Times,  ‘a  whistling 
noise’  (we  had  guessed  as  much)  ‘by  the 
simple  operation  of  drawing  its  foreleg 
across  its  jaw.’  ‘Simple  operation,’  in- 
deed! If  the  Times  could  draw  its  foreleg 
across  its  jaw  it  would  quadruple  its  circu- 
lation in  an  hour.  But  now-  we  hear  of  a 
third  whistler  in  the  scheme  of  nature— a 
whistling  snake.  This  is  even  more  won- 
drous, since  snakes  have  no  forelegs,  and 
as  a rule,  little  jaw.  This  cheerful  reptile 
lives  in  New  Guinea,  and  whistles  as  it 
slays  a man,  which  shows  a very  flippant 
insensibility  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 

It  may  be  he  whistles  for  joy,  or  it  may  be 
to  keep  his  spirits  up,  or  possibly  the  spirits 
of  the  man.  A more  plausible  interpreta- 
tion is  that  it  wants  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  a cockatoo.  Lately  a boy  of 
fourteen  fell  into  this  misapprehension  and 
looked  for  the  cockatoo  up  a tree,  and  did 
not  discover  his  mistake  until  he  received 
a bite  from  the  reptile,'  since  which  he  has 
used  no  other.” 

jlr.  Carpi  of  Chicago  has  received  letters 
patent  for  a device  for  correcting  defective 
voices.  It  is  called  the  Vittorio  Carpi  Grad- 
uation Voice  Rectifier.”  The  machine  bears 
a close  resemblance,  no  doubt,  to  the  ordi- 
nary  muzzle  of  commerce. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  forget  occasionally 
the  existence  of  the  intense  or  the  Intel- 
lectual  song-writers,  who  set  to  music  a 
spasm,  a mood  dr  a definite  condition  of  the 
rain;  it  is  a good  thing  to  share  with  the 


I IHW  public  la  appreciation  of  the  nirirt 
everyday  sentiment  of  home,  with  the  " 
curtains,  the  canary  bird,  the  cradle,  the 
oil  stove  of  cheerful  glow,  and  all  that  Is 
Included  In  that  magic  word.  A favorable 
example  of  this  class  of  unpretentious  sheet 
music  Is  "Life’s  Too  Short  to  Quarrel.” 
Here  is  the  first  verse,  to  be  sung  in  the 
movement  of  a slow  waltz  (D  major) 

“An  ok]  man  Flood  before  his  son, 
ith  anger-darken’d  brow, 
bald  he.  ‘Unless  you  do  my  will 
Vou  II  r-je  ::  ; vow, 

tour  name  from  out  my  win  I'll  Xtt.y 
should  you  my  wish  decuno, 
iou  know  me  well.  I ll  he  obeyed. 

Your  way  must  yield  to  mine!’ 

The  ooy  looked  up  and  bravelv  said: 

I m sorry.  Dad.  to  say 
That  tho’  it  hurts  me  to  refuse, 

I cannot  now  obey. 

My  honor  ’tls  ’gainst  fortune, 

But  I’d  sooner  lose  it  all; 

rhen.  Dad,  don’t  drive  me  from  your  side 

' our  angry  words  recall !’ 

D'majorV-8  *n  "d ° u'  waltz  movement,  also 

" ’Life's  too  Short  to  quarrel.  Dad, . 

Xobody  knows  where  it  ends- 

Don’t  let  ns  break,  for  old  time’s  sake, 

lies, that  have  made  us  friends; 

Don’t  let  an  ttUe  story  ^ 

Sever  the  old  love  chain! 

Give  me  a grip  of  your  hand.  Dad 
Let  us  be  friends  again.’ 

Mr.  V.  J.  Henderson  in, the  New  York 
Times  a week  ago  said  this  of  a well-known 
song,  by  Mr.  George  W.i  Chadwick:  “For 
humor  of-  a broad,  burlesque  kind  nothing 
in  recent  operettas  has  excelled  the  Vizier’s 
song  in  ‘Tabasco.’  The  orchestra  cracked 
jokera  S°od,  burly  jest— with  each 
stanza.”  Mr.  Henderson’s  article  on  comic 
opera,  written  apropos  of  the  growl 
of  Mr.  Francis  Wilson  at  the  critics 
because  they  did  not  like  the  piece  in  which 
lie  is  now  appearing,  is  wholly  admirable. 
“The  real  trouble,”  says  Mr.  Henderson, 
"with  the  men  who  ery  out  against  the 
critics  is  that  they  all  cherish  a silly  fear 
of  producing  something  too  good  for  the 
publicf” 


In  the  Music  Review  for  October  is  a 
most  appreciative  review  of  “Four  Little 
Poems,”  a set  of  piano  pieces  by  Mr.  E.  A 
MacDowell.  The  reviewer,  Mr.  Cady,  be- 
| iieves  that  "these  works  are  prophetic  of 
that  time,  now  near  at  hand,  when  it  can  no 
more  be  said  that  America  has  no  music 
than  that  she  has  no  literature.”  Mr  Cady 
by  the  way,  speaks  of  "the  at-one-ment  of 
art  and  nature.”  Did  he  find  this  term  in 
Chicago?  Without  hyphens,  atonement  in 
the  sense  of  "unit*  of  feeling”  is  obsolete 
At-oneness  is  rare,  but  it  was  used  by  Fur- 
nival!  as  late  as  1877:  “X  see  him  at  last 
passing  into  at-oneness  with  God  and  man.” 

T * 

m 

Nikita,  one  of  the  latest  discoveries  of 
that  simple  and  good  old  man  Maurice  Stra- 
kosch,  made  her  dgbut  in  Paris  about  a fort- 
night ago  as  Mignon,  at  the  Opgra-Comique. 
Arthur  Pougin  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Mgnestrel  first  speaks  of  the  “Eulogistic 
press  notices,  the  inflammatory  reviews  the 
I dJthyramblc  articles,  with  portraits’  of 
every  kind,  full  face,  profile,  bust,  stand- 
ing,  in  street  dress,  in  ball  costume,  etc., 
etc.  He  then  gives  with  a delightful  dash 
of  irony  her  "stage-biography,”  beginning 
"A  descendant  in  direct  line  of  the  famous 
Daniel  Boone,  Nikita  was  born,”  etc. 

But  here  is  Pougin’s  judgment  of  her  per- 
formance. and  there  is  no  greater  authority 
on  these  matters  in  Franck:  “Her  voice  is 
of  good  range;  the  upper  tones  are  the 
more  brilliant;  the  voice  is  without  particu- 
lar character,  and  at  a first  hearing  there  is 
no  impression  of  any  extraordinary  quality. 
Nikita  sings  as  far  as"bravura  goes  witli 
much  skill,  but  she  now  and  then  indulges 
herself  in  a most  disagreeable  tremolo,  and 
she  ts  apt  to  attack  her  tones  from  below, 
a distressing  trick,  especially  when  such  an 
attack  destroys  pure  intonation.”  Mr 
Pougin  does  not  find  her  pretty;  “but  she 
is  a strange,  singular  apparition,  with  a 
face  full  of  strength  and  Intelligence."  He 
praises  her  eyes  and  her  hair,  and  then, 
like  a sensible  man,  wishes  to  hear  her 
again  before  putting  her  in  her  proper 
place. 

What’s  this!  “The  .program  during  the 
tour  will  consist  of  miscellaneous  numbers, 
closing  with  an  act  in  costume,  with  scen- 
ery, from  the  various  leading  roles  in  Mel- 
ba's operatic  repertoire,  the  selection  this 
evening  being  the  third  act  (garden  scene) 
of  Gounod’s  4 Faust'.”  Don’t,  Meiba, 
don’t.  The  announcement  has  such  a fa- 
miliar, pathetic  sound.  Leave  this  mongrel 
musical  entertainment  to  Patti  and  other 
falling  stars. 

Philip  Hale. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Clary  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Handel  arid  Haydn  as  solo  alto  in  “The 
Messiah,”  Dec.  23. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Shaw,  the  harper,  has  re- 
turned from  Dresden,  where  she  filled  a 
summer  orchestral  engagement  with  dis- 
tinguished success.  She  will  teach  in  Bos- 
ton this  season. 

Miss  Sigrid  Lunde,  soprano,  will  give  a 
song  recital  In  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Nov.  20,  at  3 o’clock. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Gilbert  will  give  three  con- 
certs of  chamber  music  In  Brattle  Hall, 
Cambridge,  Oct.  22,  Nov.  5 and  19,  at  8 P.  M.’ 
The  program  will  be  made  up  of  composi- 
tions selected  from  the  works  of  Dvorak. 
Flbich;  Glazunof,  Lalo,  Saint  Saens,  Svend- 
, sen  and  others. 


Miss  Lila  TTilcl,  the  soprano  of  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintet  Club  for  the  last  two 
I years,  lias  been  engaged  by  the  Tremont 
Street  M.  E.  Church. 

i The  first  performance  of  Mr.  George  \V. 
Chadwick's  new  symphony " at  the  Sym- 
phony concert  next  Suturday  evening  is 
looked  forward  to  with  marked  interest,  by 
all  musicians  and  admirers  of  his  talent. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  symphony 
won  the  prize  offered  by  Mrs.  Thurber's 
Conservatory.  The  leading  New  York  news- 
papers will  be  represented  at  the  concerl. 
for  the  interest  Is  not  merely  local.  Ameri- 
can symphonies  are  not  picked  off  trees: 
nor  are  they  found  in  the  streets;  and  any 
important  work  by  Mr.  Chadwick  is  sure 
of  a most  respectful  hearing. 

The  manager  of  the  Theatre  National  at 
Rome  was  lately  fined  $10  by  the  President 
of  Public  Shows  because  the  performance 
was  closed  at  20  minutes  past  12.  “Are  we 
In  China?”  asks  the  Trovatore. 

A concert  will  be  given  in  Berlin  the  21st 
the  receipts  of  which  will  go  toward  building' 
a church  in  memory  of  William  T.  One  of 
[ the  numbers  of  the  program  will  be  “Song 
to  Aegir,”  words  and  music  by  William  II. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  wildly  applauded.  Bole 
and  Bock  Will  have  the  Ineffable  honor  of 
publication. 

Sarsate  gave  three  concerts  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor  in  Pampelune,  his  birth- 
place. The  people  of  the  town  met  him  at 
the  station,  and  there  were  tumult  and  fire- 
works  in  his  honor. 

The  Duke  and  the  Duchess  of  York  pro- 
pose to  visit  Patti  at  her  castle.  Will  they 
be  allowed  to  play  on  Nicollnfs  billiard  ta- 
ble, and  will  they’drink  "vin  ordinaire”  or 
from  Nicollni's  private  bottle? 

Tosti  has  written  a “comedy  with  music." 
The  orchestra  is  represented  by  string  quar- 
tet and  harmonium.  The  work  will  be  first 
produced  at  a concert  given  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria  at  Windsor. 

Paul  Vidal  has  finished  an  opera,  “Guer- 
nica,” for  the  OpGra-Comique. 

The  first  volume  of  “Hispaniae  Schola 
Musica  Sacra,”  a monumental  collection  of 
the  masterpieces  of  religious  music  of 
Spanish  composers  of  the  15,  16,  17,  18  cen- 
turies, has  just  been  published  by  Pujol  & 

Co.  of  Barcelona.  Felipe  Pedrell  is  the 
editor,  and  the  work  Is  highly  praised  bv 
leading  European  critics. 

1‘ursch  Madl’s  maiden  name  was  Emilie 
Fourche.  When  a student  at  the  Conserva- 
tory she  appeared  at  the  Fantaisies  Parisi- 
ennes. 

"Paquita,”  an  operetta  by  Vincenzo  Va- 
lente,  has  won  applause  at  Naples 
An  organ  recital  will  be  given  bv  Mr 
George  E.  Whiting  at  Sleeper  Hail  Thurs- 
day evening.  Miss  Leimer  will  assist.  The 
program  will  include  pieces  by  Hesse,  Rink 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Whiting.  Mr~-' 
Beach.  Ross  and  Rossini. 

A song  recital  will  be  given  by  Mrs. 
Hartmann  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Nov.  20 
She  will  be  assisted  by  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet and  Mr.  Rotoli. 


SHAKSPEARE  in  VM/  ItH  A. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  is  “really  surprised  at  the  great  num- 
ber of  American  students  of  Shakspeare 
In  England,  of  course,  the  poet  is  largely 
read,  and  Mr.  Irving  has  done  a great  deal 
to  Increase  the  public  interest  in  his  wo.rks 
by  his  splendid  revivals  of  many  of  the 
plays,  but  we  do  not  study  Shakspeare  as 
you  do."  These  are  flattering  words,  but 
are  they  wholly  deserved?  It  is  true  that 
few  have  been  influenced  by  the  opinion  of 
alt  Whitman,  who  claimed  that  while 
Shakspeare's  contributions,  “especially  to 
the  literature  of  the  passions,  are  immense 
forever  dear  to  humanity-and  his  name  is 
always  to  be  reverenced  in  America,  there 
is  much  in  him  that  is  offensive  to  Democ- 
racy; he  is  not  only  the  tally  of  Feudal- 
ism, but  I should  say  Shakspeare  is  incar- 
nated, uncompromising  Feudalism  in  liter- 
ature.” Nor  does  the  fact  that  Scott  and 
Tennyson,  like  the  mighty  poet,  “exhale 
that  principle  of  caste  which  We  Ameri- 
cans have  come  on  earth  to  destroy”  pre- 
vent keen  and  honest  enjoyment  of  their 
works.  Again,  we  may  plume  ourselves 
justly  on  the  thoughtful  and  brilliant  criti- 
cal labors  of  our  countrymen,  from  Ver- 
rfranck  to  Rolfe;  labors  that  are  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  in  every  country 
which  knows  the  name  of  Shakspeare. 

But  is  the  knowledge  of  Shakspeare’s 
Plays  and  poems  deep  and  widespread 
throughout  the  land?  In  respect  to  the 
honor  paid  him  on  the  stage  we  must  yield 
to  Germany,  where,  In  the  theatres  of  even 
small  towns,  plays  are  given  each  year 
hat  to  us  are  only  known  by  reading 
Hamlet,”  “As  You  Like  It,”  “Othello,” 
wcltth  Night,”  “Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
these  may  be  expected  during  a winter  as 
lee  and  snow,  and  there  are  a few.’  as 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew”  and  “Cymbeline  ” 
that  are  occasionally  seen.  Or  a tragedian 
o the  ranting  school  may  strut  through 
Cibbers  version  of  “Richard  III."  But  the 
German  playgoer  takes  his  Shakspeare 


chronically  and  in  allopathic  doses.  We 
hear  a few  plays  sporadically  and  arranged 
to  suit  a nervous,  impatient  people.  "What 
manager  would  dare  in  this  country  to*  put 
■Henry  VI."  on  the  stage?  It  is  not  now 
necessary  to  ask  how  much  of  Shaks- 
peare  is  in  this  said  play,  but  German  audi- 
ences had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
three-part  play  last  season. 

Do  we  know  our  Shakspeare  thoroughly 
or  superficially?  Take  two  familiar,  daily 
instances  of  misquotation  and  evident  mis- 
understanding. How  often  the  phrase, 

"He  has  gone  to  that  bourne  from  whence 
no  traveller  returns  " is  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dead?  Now  the  "undiscovered 
country  " mentioned  by  Hamlet  has  a 
bourne,  and  "bourne"  here  means  frontier 

! or  pale;  It  does  not  mean  "realm,”  or  “do- 
' main,"  and  when  ICeats  wrote. 

I "A  thousand  Powers  keep  religious  state. 

In  water,  fiery  realm,  and  airy  bourne. 

I he  wrote  nonsense. 

j Here  is  the  other  instance.  There  is  a 
i common  quotation.  "One  touch  of  nature 
j makes  the  whole  world  kin.”  and  this  quo- 
tation is  found  generally  in  a burst  of  sen- 
timent or  a moralizing  platitude.  Now, 
j what  did  Ulysses  say?  Why,  he  uttered  , 

) this  cynicism,  unfortunately  the  expression  | 
of  a truth  of  all  time:  | 

“One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 

kin. — . 

That  all.  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born 

gauds.” 

It  may  be  said  that  these  misquotations 
occur  as  frequently  in  England  as  in  the 
Vnited  States,  and  the  statement  may  be 
true;  but  such  inaccuracy  would  not  in  all 
probability  be  found  in  Germany,  where 
thoroughness  is  preferred  to  slap-dash 
brilliancy.  And  remember  that  these  in- 
stances of  utter  misunderstanding  are 
twistings  of  phraseology  in  two  of  the  most 
famous  speeches  written  by  Shakespeare. 

Is  not,  after  all,  Shakespeare  too  often  a 
‘ name  to  conjure  with,  a theme  for  idle  con- 
I troversy,  an  occasion  for  hair-splitting  ? M e 
] read  about  him  instead  of  reading  him.  "W  e 
' guess  at  the  identity  of  the  Dark  Lady 
and  neglect  the  sonnets.  We  read  about 
.^Yisomnia  and  do  not  study  his 
!.  Nares's  glossary  is  more  profitable 
-a „ the  conjecture  of  a Detroit  doctor, 
■and  there  is  good  time  spent  in  dallying 
with  the  Baconian  problem.  Yet  the  play  s 
the*tfhing,  if  we  would  know  the  almost 
supernatural  genius  of  Shakespeare. 

Like  other  strong  men,  Mr.  J.  L.  Sulli- 
van in  his  declining  years  seeks  the  quiet 
comfort  of  country  life.  Sated  with  his- 
trionic honors,  he  will  quit  the  loathed 
I stage  and  "establish  a sanitarium’  on  his 
I farm.  There  will  also  be  a "studio”  for  ar- 
j tistic  Jhin-clipping  and  kidney-mashing. 

I President  Eliot  believes  "in  the  greatest 
diversity  toward  the  close  of  a student’s 
I life  and  the  closest  uniformity  at  the  be- 
i ginning.”  Too  many  students  are  uniform 
i in  diversity  throughout  the  course. 

So  gross  stupiditf  is  regarded  at  police 
headquarters  as  worthy  of  a reprimand. 

I Let’s  see.  Did  not  some  one  say,  “It  is 
I worse  than  a crime,  it  is  a blunder? 

•TIs  full  moon  tonight,  and  what  is  the 
I wisdom  of  the  ancients?  Full  moon  in 
October  without  frost,  no  frost  till  full 
I moon  in  November. 

! Alas,  the  women  who  propose  to  fight 
I Tammany  are  beginning  to  fight  among 
! themselves.  “Refining  Influence  in  poli- 


That  daring  train  robbery  took  place  ap-  j 
propriotely  near  Aoqula  Creek.  \ 

“Everybody  in  Paris  is  praising  the  plctur*  I 
esque  way  Bourget  sees  things,  and  it  is  1 
the  general  opinion  that  his  book  is  the 
best  study  of  the  new  world.”  The  loudest 
and  the  most  confident  In  this  opinion  are 
those  who  have  never  visited  the  United 
States. 


Ofi'  lb  - q n 


“1492”  AT  THE  TREMONT. 

Rice's  Surprise  Party  in  "1192”  drew  a 
crowd  last  evening  to  the  Tremont  Theatre. 
The  old  favorites  were  welcomed  heartily, 
and  so  were  the  old  jokes,  some  of  which, 
in  Spanish,  were  undoubtedly  brought  over 
1 b^the  great  discoverer  in  person.  It  would 
be  an  idle  task  to  inquire  into  the  popular- 
ity of  this  extravaganza,  which  is  now 
practically  a variety  show. 

Judged  as  a variety  show,  it  is  of  uneven 
merit.  Miss  Vaughn's  songs,  as  ever, 
pleased  the  audience  and,  sung  alternately 
in  German  and  in  German-English,  they 
were  applauded  rapturously. 

Miss  Mabel  Clark  is  a lithe,  supple 
woman,  who  has  studied  patiently  the  toe- 
drill,  and  whose  natural  grace  precludes 
the  thought  of  laborious  exertion.  Graceful, 
too,  are  the  Hengler  sisters. 

Mr.  Walter  Jones,  as  the  tramp,  gave  an 
amusing  exhibition  of  gross  caricature.  I-Ie 
belongs  to  the  school  of  acrobatic  come- 
dians, who  relieve  their  legs  by  give-and- 
take  chaff  with  a policeman.  One  of  the 
best  things  in  the  show  wa,s  the  sketch  of 
a countryman  by  Mr.  Keefe;  it  was  not 
overdone,  it  was  consistent  throughout,  and 
it  was  in  its  way  artistic. 

Mr.  Peachey  was  the  Columbus  that  sings 
on  shipboard,  and  as  before  Mr.  Richard 
Hariow  was  the  low-necked  Queen.  Mr. 
Harlow’s  make-up  was  effective,  and  his 
massive  chest  excited  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. Bv  the  way.  it  seems  impertinent  to 
speak  of  him  as  Mister,  for  is  he  not  the 
prima-donna?  Yet  to  call  him  the  primo 
uomo  would  probably  not  be  truthful,  and 
it  might  give  him  offence. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  whereas  a 
woman  in  male  dress  is  often  a delight  to 
the  eve  the  reversal  of  this  transforms  ’ion 
provokes  morbid  feeling  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  condition  of  stage  life  when 
men-singers  usurped  the  place  of  women  in 
opera.  Mr.  Harlow,  let  it  be  said,  is  never 
vulgar,  and  he  fascinates  without  doubt 
many  women,  who  admire  his  costume  and 
his  carriage  and  wonder  how  he  does  it. 
In  New  York,  I believe,  he  was  taken  seri- 
ously. and  passionate  paragraphs  ap- 
peared in  leading  newspapers, 

which  told  of  the  mysteries  of  his  dressing 
room,  discussed  at  length  his  histrionic 
talent,  and  praised  the  beauty  of  his  teeth. 
Let  it  also  be  said,  in  justice  to  him,  that 
if  Isabella  is  to  be  played  by  a man,  it 
might  as  well  be  played  by  Mr.  Harlow, 
for  here  nature  and  art  are  in  friendly  j 
rivalry. 

The  costumes  and  the  scenery  are  sump- 
tuous, and  Mr.  Rice  has  mounted  the  piece  | 
lavishly.  The  orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Batche- 
lor, played  with  more  vigor  than  precision, 
and  the  ends  were  often  at  see-saw.  The 
piece  starts  on  a four-week  run,  and  it  will 
be  given  without  doubt  to  full  houses. 

Philip  Hale. 


It  is  most  fit  that  there  should  be  music 
"alore  at  a Food  Fair.  Is  not  music  the 
Tood  of  love?” 

Hill  is  evidently  nervous.  He  has  Invoked 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  Lexow  Commit- 


Away  off  In  Kansas  Mr.  Murphey  heard 
rlacedonian  cry* 

Kicking  and  swearing  are  now  as  condi- 
ments to  foot  ball. 

ic-  ~ M 

Is  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  responsible  for  the  par- 
agraph that  la  now  going  the  rounds,  and 
apparently  without  contradiction,  viz.;  "The 
five  distinctively  American  poet*,  'Whit- 
Gar.  Jxmgfellow.  Bryant,  Lowell  and 
Holme*,  were  all  Unitarians!?”  .Mr.  Whit- 
tier was  until  the  day  of  his  death  an 
< ydhotox  Quaker  of  the  old  school. 

And,  by  the  way,  that  is  a eingularly 
arranged  cat«logue  of  ’’distinctively  Amer-  , 
lean  poets”  which  omits  the  name  of  Walt 

WhItman’  

Per  hap c th»-  ’’superb  diamond  combina-  j 
tlon  scarf  pi r ar.u  stud”  will  coneole  our  j 
old  friend.  Mr.  Edward  Everett  Rice,  for  \ 

tne  lo>,s  of  h in  alhglug-blrd. 


THE  EPEBG!ilv  OF  CHIVES.  / 

The  guests  may  be  congenial  and  not  too 
many:  the  temperature  of  the  room  may  be 
as  faultless  as  that  of  the  wine;  the  palate 
may  be  tickled  without  a clogging  of  the 
brain;  the  service  rnay  be  like  unto  that  of 
the  Slaves  of  the  Magic  Ring;  the  conversa- 
tion may  steer  steadily  between  flippancy 
and  solemn  dogmaticalness;  and  yet  the 
pleasure  of  a Sybarite  will  be  spoiled  bv  the 
presence  of  an  epergne,  branched,  with 
each  branch  bearing  a vase  of  flowers.  The 
epergine  may  be  the  famous  silver  cocoanut 
tree  presented  to  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome  at 
the  second  of  the  banquets  of  the  Bundle- 
cund  Banking  Company;  the  same  tree  that 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  the  terrible  mother-in-law, 
would  fain  have  saved  from  the  wreck.  It 
may  be  a simple  box  of  ferns.  In  either 
case  there  will  be  sensitive  diners-out,  to 
whom  it  is  as  a upas-tree,  smothering 
| kindly  and  gregarious  feeling,  poisoning  en- 
I joyment. 

| There  are  men  of  prosaic  mind  to  whom 
| the  celery  stalk  is  sweeter  'than  the  rose, 
and  plain  lettuce  more  to  be  desired  than 
the  rarest  species  of  fern;  to  them  the 
choicest  vegetation  is  that  which  sighs  for 
oil  and  vinegar.  There  are  sentimentalists 
who  cannot  endure  the  eclipse  of  a fair 
face  opposite.  The  curious  would  confirm 
their  suspicions  concerning  the  undue 
tippling  of  old  Mr.  Bitters,  whose  glass  Is  1 
the  other  side  of  tfie  table  ornament.  All 
of  these  guests  long  for  a clear  view  and 
the  rigor  of  the  game. 

The  only  possible  excuse  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  epergne  would  be  a profitable 
recollection  of  its  primary  and  original 
use,  which  was  chiefly  to  hold  pickles,  as  we 

know  by  reference  to  early  books  on  cookery  j 

and  the  note  to  the  Verses  to  Dr.  Warton,  < 
which  explains  that  his  pupils  presented  ; 
him  with  an  epergne,  when  he  resigned  the 
head-mastership  of  Winchester,  hoping  that 
the  gift  might  remind  him  “of  ’Pickles’  left 
• behind."  The  branches  also  bore  dishes 
for  desert,  as  sweetmeats,  salted  almonds, 
or  the  like.  But  let  us  grant  cheerfully  that 
pickles,  although  often  excellent  and  some- 
times indispensable,  are  shunned  at  formal 
dinner  by  the  fastidious.  On  the  other  hand 
those  fond  of  green  and  living  vegetation 
I will  hardly  be  consoled  by  the  substitution 
: of  the  "quatre  mendlants."  almonds,  figs, 

I raisins  a d nuts.  What  compromise  will 
i satisfy 


I The  answer  is  chives;  chives  growing 
! luxuriantly  in  watered  earth;  chives,  ig- 
nored by  the  foolish,  unknown  to  the  un- 
fortunate. The  dictionary  gives  this  cold 
and  scentless  definition;  Chive,  the  small- 
est cultivated  species  of  Allium  (A.  Schoen- 
oprasum),  which  grows  in  tufts,  with  rush-  ’ 
like  hollow  leaves  and  small  clustered  bulbs. 
This  definition  gives  no  idea  of  the  glory  of 
this  little  “sallade  hearbe,”  for  which  the 
Israelites  yearned  after  they  had  turned  i 
their  backs  on  Egypt.  The  dictionary  again 
gives  this  scanty  information,  without 
thought  of  praise:  "The  leaves  are  cut  for 
use  in  soups  and  stews.”  And  this  is  all 
that  it  says  of  the  chive,  or  chy ve,  to  use 
the  obsolete,  but  more  pungent  spelling. 

A pot  of  chives  would  delight  the  eye  by  1 
the  cool  color,  green.  In  the  presence  of  J 
cooked  death  it  would  cheer  by  the  thought  1 
of  life.  The  perfume  of  this  plant  is  shy;  j 
it  yields  itself  only  to  the  touch  of  the  f 
tongue.  And  these  delicate  shoots  are  not  | 
alone  for  “soups  and  stews.”  They  need  no  j 
dress.  In  their  nudity  they  are  grateful, 
gentle  stimulants.  Has  the  cook  forgotten  ! 
cunning  of  seasoning?  Break  a shoot  and 
put  it  boldly  in  soup  or  s'auce.  Or  by  tast-  ■ 
ing  it  unaccompanied  by  grosser  meat,  re- 
fresh yourself  and  prepare  for  following 
course.  If  your  curiosity  lead  you  to  ex-  I 
periment,  add  its  piquancy  to  sherbet  or 
j iced  cream.  Toasted  crackers  and  cheese  j 
| will  welcome  it;  but  let  the  cheese  be  deli- i 
, cate,  and  not  frighten  the  sensitive  plant 
by  its  strength.  The  vessel  mounted  on 
castors  may  be  rolled  from  guest  to  guest,  I 
passed  as  a loving  cup,  without  the  haunt- 
ing dread,  however,  of  neighborly  disease. 
And  does  the  chlvj;  shrink  and  wither  after 
it  thus  ministers  to  man?  Grateful  in  that 
it  has  been  so  appreciated,  it  renews  its 
shoots,  and  fit  is  replenished,  like  the 
widow’s  cruise.  Use  does  not  destroy  its 
savor.  It  is  neither  discouraged,  nor  does 
it  sulk.  Its  growth  is  not  rankness,  nor  j 
has  it  the  vanity,  the  emptiness  of  Jonah’s  j 
gourd.  This  humble,  modest  plant  is  the 
one  fitting  dweller  in  the  epergne,  which 
ostentatious  with  gaudy  or  proud  flowers 
belles  its  origin,  that  is  if  the  name  really  l| 
comes  through  corruption  from  the  French  j 
epargne— saving,  or  economy. 

Mr.  William  Q.  Judge  says  that  there  are 
four  kinds  of  ghosts:  "Those  of  living  men, 
dead  men,  animals  and  inanimate  objects, 
including  growing  vegetables.”  Mr.  Judge 
forgets  the  ghost  of  the  cooked  onion,  and 
his  classification  excludes  the  “ghost  of  a 
chance,”  as  well  as  that  of  an  idea. 

Life  is  a dance  is  the  motto  of  the  Vien- 
nese, and  Strauss  is  its  conductor. 

Alcohol  from  beets?  Sunbeams  will  yet 
be  extracted  from  cucumbers.  * 

The  prospectus  of  a Boston  school  makes 
this  delicate  distinction:  “Modern  languages 
are  taught  by  native  gentlemen.  Dead 
languages  are  taught  by  Harvard  gradu- 
ates.”   

He  that  is  lucky  at  matching  tails  in  the 
evening  is  apt  to  turn  over  a head  in  the 

morning.  

Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp,  the  learned  author  of 
the  Symphony  program  books,  slipped  in  a 
singular  fashion  last  week  when  he  spoke 
of  “the  ideal,  lofty  beauty”  of  the  Cory- 
bantic  dance.  For  the  Corybantes,  priests 
of  Cybele,  “moved  with  a fury  they  called 
divine,  celebrated  theV  feasts  in  beating 
drums,  dancing,  leaping  and  running  of 
every  side  like  mad  folks."  And  so  we 
find  Huxley  speaking  of  “that  form  of 
somewhat  Corybantic  Christianity  of  which 
the  soldiers  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  the 
‘militant  missionaries.’  ” The  leaping  of 
these  old  priests  was  undoubtedly  “lofty,” 
but  the  dance  was  the  antipodes  unto  “ideal 
beauty.”  

“Mr.  Hinkey  of  Yale  is  as  popular  as 
ever.  In  fact  the  players  speak  more  highly 
of  his  methods  of  training  this  year  than 
they  did  last  season,  and  say  he  is  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  make  the  work  as  easy 
as  possible.”  Mr.  Beard  would  no  doubt 
bear  witness  cheerfully  to  this.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  was  the  man  whom 
Hinkey  encouraged  by  kicking  him. 

Mr.  Howells  believes  that  women  would 
“purify  public  life,”  and  they  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  politics  because  they 
“could  not  be  bought.”  This  remains  to  be 
proved  in  the  United  States.  The  histories 
of  Asiatic  and  European  politics  are  fpli  of 


instances  of  overthrows  and  downfalls  oc- 
casioned by  the  treachery  or  amorous  weak- 
ness of  women.  The  story  of  "Venus  Pre- 
served” and  that  of  “Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways”  are  not  merely  figments  of  the  im- 
agination. 


“Trilby”  is  not  received  with  squeals  of 
joy  in  London.  Indeed,  the  warmest  of  the 
reviews  are  but  lukewarm,  and  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  prints  a savage  column,  writ- 
ten in  the  old  Blackwood  style.  This  re- 
view is  headed  “Thackeray  for  the 
Kitchen.”  Here  are  a few  extracts,  and 
they  deserve  separate  paragraphs: 
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/ Again  says  Mr.  du  Maurler,  in  a moment 
/ enthusiastic  discovery:  ‘It  Is  a wondrous 
Mhg,  the  human  foot.’  So  also  is  the  hu- 
mn  cheek,  which  can  express  so  vain  a 
platitude." 


/ “Art,  science,  literature,  morals,  all 
branches  of  human  activity  are  alike  famil- 
iar to  him.  He  has  mastered  them  all,  and 
proves  himself  a sort  of  Guide  to  Knowlt 
edge.  So  sound  is  his  theology  that  he  Is 
likely  to  put  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward’s  nose 
out  of  Joint." 


“He  writes  like  A hurdy-gurdy,  which 
need  never  stop  so  long  as  a handle  Is 
turned  or  a penny  is  dropped  in  the  slot. 
So  facile  Is  the  style  that  not  a single  para- 
graph rises  to  distinction  or  even  to  accura- 
cy • • • Of  so  many  languages  does  he  pro- 
fess a knowledge  that  it  might  seem  churl- 
ish to  reproach  him  lor  ignorance  of  Eng- 
lish But  true  it  is,  that  though  he  has 
looked  up  ‘alas’  in  six  dictionaries,  he  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  science  of  gram- 
mar.” 


“So  that,  though  he  is  manifestly  unable 
| to  handle  the  English  language,  though  his 
’ art  students  are  British  prigs  cut  In  paste- 
I board,  though  Trilby  never  strayed  from  a 
Hampstead  kitchen,  he  is  seriously  criti- 
cised as  a novelist  and  admired  in  the 
suburbs  for  a miracle  of  versatility.  Not 
even  his  persistent  hysteria  has  terrified  his 
admirers.”  It  was  hostess  Quickly  that  re- 
marked on  a famous  occasion,  "By  .my 
troth.  Captain,  these  are  very  bitter 
words.” 


0 Ur  n ~ « V 


There  are  days  in  sporting  life  that  are  as 
lead.  Again  there  are  days  in  which  the 
horizon  seems  far  removed,  and  Earth  her-  i 
self  whispers  to  her  children  "It  is  sweet 
to  have  consciousness.”  Such  a day  was 
Monday.  Mr.  Walcott,  whom  we  proudly  ! 
claim  as  a fellow-townsman,  landed  with  j 
his  powerful  right  on  the  jaw  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bons of  New  Jersey,,  who  “shook  cohvul-  j 
slvely  for  a moment,  and  then  fell  like  a : 
log.”  Mr.  Murphy,  a 115-pounder,  broke  ’ 
Mr.  Sullivan's  nose.  Mr.  Richardson,  pre- 
paring himself  to  defend  the  honor  of  Har- 
vard, broke  his  collar  bone,  and  two  of  his 
playmates  were  injured.  There  was  only 
one  cloud  In  the  sky:  Mr.  Hinkey  let  the 
day  pass  without  kicking  anybody,  and, 
like  the  Emperor,  counted  that  day  lost. 


The  Vie  Parisienne  says  women  are  to 
Swear  still  fuller  sleeves  and  taller  hats, 
i ind  It  asks:  “Is  it  really  true  that  the 
mode-designers  dislike  women?”  Apropos 
of  this, where  is  the  sense  or  the  wit  in  this 
quotation  from “TheGreen Carnation:”  "She 
is  a good  woman,  Reggie,  and  wears  large 
hats.  Why  do  good  women  invariably  wear 
large  hats?  To  show  they  have  large 
heart??” 


The  same  French  weekly  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  dinners  in  Paris 
this  season  will  have  only  three  simple,  but 
substantial,  dishes.  There  will  be  no  re- 
markable sauces,  no  improved  gravy  soups. 

I,  "This  is,  perhaps,  good  news  for  the  host- 
and  ’twill  comfort  ruined  stomachs, 
th  how  about  the  ancient  fame  of  French 
mandizing?” 


/ 


’”%e  semi-annual  dinner  of  the  Economy 
,'ib  was  eaten  here  this  week.  The 
.lly  practical  economists,  however,  the 
E .Iking  directories  of  lunch  counters,  dine 
'‘  lly  at  the  Food  Fair.  Some  of  them, 
;aried,  but  not  satisfied,  take  home  cereals 
-or  breakfast. 


Proud  New  York  is  at  last  under  a Neth- 
ersole,  and  kisses  the  conquering  foot. 


The  sea  is  Gloucester's  cemetery. 


This  is  the  feast-day  of  that  strange  and 
good  woman  St.  Etheldreda.  By  ironical 
chance,  the  word  “tawdry”  comes  from  the 
name  of  this  stainless  wife  and  abbess; 
for  she  was  also  known  to  the  world  as 
Audrey,  and  at  the  fair  of  St.  Audrey 
gaudy  laces  were  sold.  They  say  that  she 
died  of  a swelling  in  the  throat,  a punish- 
ment, as  it  seemed  to  her,  for  her  delight 
at  the  beginning  of  maidenhood  in  glittering 
necklaces. 


Anglo-maniacs  should  get  out  their  anise- 
seed  bags.  The  17th  of  October  for  years 
has  seen  the  first  of  fox  hunting  in  England. 


Pie  and  beer  are  consumed  together  in 
Chicago.  Let’s  see;  Chicago’s  the  town 
where  they  insist  on  stirring  sugar  in  a 
glass  of.  claret. 


When  birds  and  badgers  are  fat  in  Oc- 
tober, expect  a cold  winter. 


And  does  the  old  superstition  live  in  any 
village  or  on  any  farm  that  the  badger’s 
right  legs  are  of  a different  length  from 
those  on  its  left,  to  enable  it  to  run  with 
ease  on  the  side  of  a hill? 


By  badgers  we  mean,  of  course,  the  animal 
known  also  as  the  bawson,  brock  and  gray, 
and  in  numbers  they  are  described  as  a 
cete.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  most  estimable 
Inhabitants  of  Wisconsin,  known  as  "badg- 
ers," they  say,  because  the  first  permanent 
j workers  in  the  Wisconsin  mines  made  them- 
\selves  rude  habitations  in  the  earth,  after 
V>e  burrowing  fashion  of  this  plantigrade. 


Mrs.  H.  M.  Stanley  gave  good  advice  to 
all  those  young  women  who  suffer  from 
1 self-lntrospectlon  and  self-analysis.  “Care 
very  much  for  something,  let  it  grow  and 
fill  your  hearts.  Parents  should  let  girls 
grow  out  of  themselves.”  What  a contrast 
to  the  spirit  of  a Mrs.  Wynford  Philipps, 
who  "loves  human  beings  in  the  spirit  of 
the  collector.”  Nor,  In  spite  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  is  It  a dangerous  thing  for  a girl  to 
give  one's  hobby  Its  head.  As  a philosopher 
proses,  “The  people  who  say  proudly  'my 
work  Is  my  hobby’  are  in  a bad  way.  A 
hobby  is  meant  to  be  a diversion— a back- 
water, a safety  valve,  a pursuit  in  which 
life  interests  are  not  involved.” 


The  fastidious  have  hitherto  found  de- 
light in  the  boiled  egg.  A snufftaking  cook 
cannot  defile  It,  and  it  is  innocent  of  a 
waiter’s  prying  thumb.  Some  meddling 
professor  has  changed  all  this;  for  he  avers 
that  the  bacilli  of  certain  diseases  are  con- 
veyed in  the  inside  of  an  egg. 


They  that  are  inclined  to  judge  Mr. 
Barnet’s  ”1492”  as  a comic  opera  should 
ponder  the  fact  that  the  author  himself 
dubs  it  “an  extravaganza.”  Now  an  ex- 
travaganza will  include  anything  literary, 
musical,  or  dramatic;  it  can  be  stretched 
until  it  takes  in  Mr.  Harlow. 


Why  should  not  Mr.  Harlow  give  one  of 
his  celebrated  pink  teas  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Tremont?  The  Japanese  girls  established  a 
precedent  a fortnight  or  so  ago. 


Mr.  Oliver  Sumner  Teall,  gilded  society 
youth,  politician  and  Perpetual  President  of 
the  Anti-Treating  Society,  has  been  obliged 
to  make  public  his  financial  condition.  It 
appears  that  his  debts  and  liabilities  are 
$110,936  79,  and  his  assets  amount  to  $6  74. 
He  claims  by  an  ingenious  process  of  reason- 
I lng  that  his  debts  are  trifling,  because  he 
owes  $101,939  29  to  his  father-in-law.  The 
latter  must  regard  Oliver  as  an  expensive 
family  luxury. 


<SL  Z-  / S ~ 


To  B.  J.  L— The  piano  best  adapted  to 
your  purpose  is  an  upright.  The  directions 
for  use  are  simple.  Raise  the  narrow  cover 
and  fill  with  ice,  as,  according  to  modern 
theory,  the  cold  air  should  fall  upon  that 
which  is  stored.  The  keyboard  Is  removed 
easily,  and  there  Is  ample  space  for  cheese, 
pickled  tongues,  sardines,  crackers.  Then 
below,  of  course,  you  keep  your  beer,  and 
the  pedals  may  be  used  as  handles  to  the 
col,d  closet.  Any  one  can  master  this  In- 
strument in  one  lesson,  and  yet  in  order  to 
keep  his  technique  he  will  practise  regu- 
larly. No  visiting  virtuoso  would  refuse  to 
give  an  exhibition  of  his  skill  on  such  a 
piano;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  volunteer 
gladly.  The  grand  piano,  by  the  way,  Is 
not  used  now  by  the  best  artists  as  a con- 
vertible bedstead. 


Jules  Simon,  Reinach  and  others  tell  how 
the  Emperor  William  should 1 be  treated  In 
the  event  of  his  visiting  Paris.  They  all 
forget  that  his  favorite  drink  is  cucumber 
punch. 


Here’s  a grim  anacreontic  that  shows 
strange  influences  at  work  on  the  emi- 
nently respectable  British  Muse: 

Mrs.  Life’s  a piece  in  bloom 
Death  goes  dogging  everywhere; 

She's  the  tenant  of  the  room, 

He's  the  ruffian  on  the  stair. 


Tou  shall  see  her  as  a friend, 

You  shall  bilk  him  once  and  twice; 
But  he'll  trap  you  In  the  end, 

And  he’ll  stick  you  for  her  price. 


With  his  kneebones  at  your  chest. 
And  his  knuckles  in  your  throat, 
Tou  would  reason — plead— protest! 
Clutching  at  her  petticoat; 


But  she’s  heard  it  all  before. 

Well  she  knows  you’ve  had  your  fun; 
So  her  frills  flush  through  the  door, 
And— her  old  man's  job  is  done. 


The  warming-up  spin  of  the  Maine  was 
under  seemingly  prohibitory  circumstances. 


The  German  official  who  flogged  women 
brutally  in  a colony  escaped  with  a nomi- 
nal punishment.  Hitherto  the  beater  of 
women  has  been  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
pride  and  boast  of  England. 


Princeton  thinks  that  Yale’s  effort  to 
abandon  Thanksgiving  Day  as  the  date  of 
their  foot  ball  match  is  an  “impertinence.” 
Yale,  perhaps,  remembers  the  “imperti- 
nence” of  Princeton’s  victory  last  Thanks- 
giving Day. 


Ex-Secretary  Fairchild  is  making  a brave 
attempt  at  the  part  of  Abdiel.  Will  he 
be  persuaded  finally  to  follow  Lucifer? 


Over  a century  ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  For- 
dyce,  in  a sermon  to  young  women,  SDake 
as  follows:  “To  the  men  an  Amazon  never 
fails  to  be  forbidding."  This  he  said,  not 
knowing  that  a Mr.  Pinero  would  write  a 
play. 


Three  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  Sir 
John.  Hawkins  sailed  away  from  Plymouth 
to  Cape  Verd,  “having  heard  that  negroes 
werd'  a very  good  commodity.”  He  carried 
a black  cargo  to  Hispaniola  and  sold  it 
there;  and  he  was  the  first  Englishman 
that  thus  dealt  in  negro  flesh. 


Foot  ball  practice  at  Harvard  is  well 
characterized  as  "snappy.” 


This  is  the  feast  day  of  St.  Luke.  “There 
I is  often  about  this  time  a spell  of  fine,  dry 
j weather,  and  this  has  received  the  name 
of  St.  Luke’s  little  summer.”  As  the  saint 
was  a physician,  it  is  singular  that  fine 
j weather  should  be  associated  with  him. 


This  summer,  as  thut  *of  St.  Martin,  is 
akin  to  our  Indian  summer,  which,  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  comes  In  the  winter  If 
October  or  November  shuts  the  door  In  its 
face. 


Let  us  rem.-mber,  however,  that  forecasts 
of  the  weather  formed  a special  duty  of 
the  Brahmins.  The  philosopher  who  made 
a slip  In  his  guess  kept  a shut  mouth  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  nor  would  he  even 
condescend  to  chat  concerning  topics  of 
the  day. 


Another  big  kick  in  New  Haven.  This 
time  It  was  at  a stockholders’  meeting. 


It  will  be  observed  that  Judge  Combs, 


who  was  shot  fn  a little  episode  of  the 
Freneh-Eversole  war.  lived  In  the  town  of 
Hazard. 


Senator  Hill  is  appealing  to  the  women 
of  New  York  to  exert  themselves  In  aid  of 
"The  Bachelor  Governor.”  Does  he  hold 
out  personal  inducement? 


Nordica  is  at  last  a full-fledged  German 
singer.  She  has  been  decorated  by  the 
Duke  of  Coburg,  who  spends  his  time  appar- 
ently in  decorating  everybody  for  every- 
thing. 


No  wonder  that  thoughtful  men  dread 
jury-service.  Miss  Monroe,  in  the  trial  of 
her  suit  against  the  World,  insisted  on 
reading  the  whole  of  her  Columbian  Ex- 
position poem  to  the  12  men  in  a box. 


Mr.  Tim  Campbell  of  New  York,  now 
running  for  Congress,  knows  how  to  touch 
the  popular  heart.  “I’ll  be  your  Congress- 
man,” said  Tim,  “and  you  can  come  always 
and  call  on  your  Congressman.  Me  home 
Is  14  Columbia  Street.  You  can  always  see 
me,  an'  if  I can’t  give  you  anything  else 
I’ve  always  th’  price  of  a growler,  an' 
you’ll  have  the  pleasure  of  talkin’  t’  me.” 
Will  Dr.  Depew  do  as  well  when  he  appears 
in  the  Bowery? 


The  fact  that  Mr.  Debs  is  at  large,  and 
lecturing  at  will,  shows  the  great  good 
nature  of  the  American  people,  as  well  as 
Its  sense  of  humor. 


Mr.  Bayard  stated  solemnly  the  other 
evening  that  he  had  been  in  England  a long 
time  and  had  never  heard  an  oath.  Then, 
he  never  cared  to  wander  from  his  own  fire- 
side. 


O C'TT  / ? — ^ Y 


A COJfttERVATlYE  t'OJIPAJTY. 


There  are  radical  and  restless  persons.  ! 
male  and  female,  who  carp  at  the  West 
End  Company  because  it  proposes  to  heat 
only  150  street  cars  this  winter.  They  talk  of  , 
favoritism  and  even  of  parsimony.  They 
heat  themselves  as  they  discuss  the  matter. 
These  estimable  people  forget  the  climatic 
conditions  that  bind  this  company;  they  re- 
ject the  element  of  humor  that  should  sea- 
son life;  and  they  ignore  the  fact  that  con- 
servatism is  the  dominating  jewel  in  Bos- 
ton’s brilliant  crown. 

A winter  in  Boston  is  only  enjoyed  by 
those  who  were  born  here;  or  by  those 
who,  brought  at  a tender  age,  survived 
the  ordeal.  It  has  not  been  the  custom  to 
heat  street  cars  any  more  than  carriages 
of  high  and  low  degree,  including  herdics. 
Imagine  the  shock  received  by  a Bostonian 
the  moment  of  stepping  into  an  agreeably 
heated  car!  It  would  rival  the  painful  sur- 
prise at  finding  a vacant  seat.  Then,  too, 
the  change  in  temperature  would  be  danger- 
ous, as  is  the  rapid  journey  in  March  from 
New  Orleans  to  this  town.  The  cars  as  yet 
are  not  provided  with  cloak  rooms,  and  the 
passengers  would  be  obliged  to  sit  in  heavy 
wraps  and  overcoats.  The  death  rate  here 
is  high  enough  at  present. 

The  heating  of  street  cars  would  be  a 
subtle,  none  the  less  deadly  blow  to  society. 
Heat  relaxes  physically  and  mentally.  For 
a familiar  instance,  see  the  effect  of  alcohol 
on  the  vocal  chords.  In  a comfortable  car 
a Bostonian  might  lower  himself  to  affable 
conversation  with  a stranger.  Old,  white 
whiskered  Mr.  Marlborough  might  look 
rougishiy  at  Mrs.  Chester-Park.  Barriers 
might  be  burned  away.  There  might  be  a 
leveling  of  all  classes,  until  family  portraits 
looked  at  the  River  Charles  rather  than  on 
their  degenerate  descendants.  And  the 
Bostonian,  when  he  wandered  from  Ills  city, 
would  no  longer  be  known  at  a glance,  a 
thought  not  to  be  endured. 

By  heating  cars,  one  of  the  great  pleas-  ; 
ures  of  existence  would  be  cut  off.  Today  j 
a ride  Is  an  event  There  Is  the  brave  an- 
nouncement “I’ll  catch  a car.”  There  is 
the  open  defiance  of  the  unwillingness  of  ' 
the  motorman  to  stop.  There  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  entrance,  possible  only  to  ex  or  | 
present  foot  ball  players.  There  is  the  i 
ruddy  glow  that  comes  to  the  cheek,  the  j 
iron  to  the  arm.  by  hanging  valiantly  by  a i 
strap  and  using  neighbors  as  so  many 
punching  bags.  What  need  ef  artificial  heat 
when  there  is  animal  heat?  If  cars  were 
provided  with  a calorifacient  machine  or 
calorifler  of  any  description,  electrical,  car- 


bonlferous  or  pneumatic,  the  air  would  be 
intolerable.  Few  would  ride.  There  would 
be  vacant  seats.  The  transit  from  one  sta- 
tion to  another  would  be  a dull,  sordid  com- 
mercial transaction.  Not  that  a seat  should 
; necessarily  be  despised.  In  its  proper  place 
and  at  the  proper  time  it  Is  a good  thing. 
But  It  should  be  a bone  of  contention. 
There  should  be  the  element  of  chance  in 
acquirement,  even  when  there  Is  no  physi- 
cal struggle. 

' Again,  if  all  the  cars  were  to  be  heated, 
affidavits  of  daily,  surely  semi-weekly  bath- 
ing would  be  called  for.  and  no  self-respect- 
ing citizen  would  reply  to  such  a demand. 
Furthermore  such  a requisition  would  work 
with  gross  unfairness  as  a sumptuary  law 
against  many  honest  fellow-townsmen. 

The  question  “Why  heat  just  150  cars?” 
is  a foolish  one.  The  officers  undoubtedly 
drew  the  number  out  of  a hat,  a perfectly 
honest  method  of  solving  any  popular  prob- 
lem. The  company  is  not  tyrannical.  It 
does  not  intend  to  force  its  patrons  into  | 
heated  cars.  It  does  not  propose  to  Infuri- 
ate them  by  the  arrogant  display  of  long 
lines  of  warm  and  spacious  cars.  Some- 
where. probably  far  removed  from  the  noisy 
haunts  of  men,  sometime,  probably  at  dead 
of  night,  or  just  before  day-crack  when  it 
is  coldest,  a heated  car  will  sneak  its  way 
as  though  ashamed.  As  there  are  effem- 
inates, the  loathsome  transports  will  be 
used,  and  here  and  in  the  suburbs  there 
may  be  200  by  1900.  But  the  West  End  is  a 
conservative  company  and  it  knows  the 
wishes  of  conservative  passengers.  It  does 
not  propose  to  occasion  riot  and  bloodshed 
by  a startling  innovation  in  the  heart  and 
the  great  arteries  of  the  town. 


Mr.  Bourget,  the  psychologist,  has  the 
agility  of  a flea.  He  jumps  from  society  girl  to, 
business  man,  from  stock  broker  to  laborer! 
and  Is  no  respecter  of  persons.  If  there  is  j 
anything  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  con- j 
versant  it  is  with  the  working  man,  as  well 
as  with  “his  wages,  habits,  ambitions  and  i 
opportunities.”  To  gain  this  knowledge  he  j 
followed  the  example  of  the  adventurous 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  visited, 
under  protection,  "the  lower  quarters  of 
New  York.”  He  also  studied  the  subject 
wnort,  and  found  a mine  of  informa- 
ilr.  McAllister. 


David  C.  Murray  is  writing  three 
itirical  dramas.  As  they  are  “not  intended 
presentation  on  the  stage,”  they  are 
evidently  for  the  library  and  the  closet. 


Mr.  Murray  said  in  an  interview  last 
spring  that  to  be  a successful  novelist  “one 
must  have  tramped,  one  must  have  cam- 
paigned. one  must  have  starved  and  dined 
with  Cabinet  Ministers.”  One  shudders  at 
the  preparatory  drill  undergone  by  the  suc- 
cessful playwright.  Just  think,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  number  of  German  plays 
that  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  plodded  through  in 
order  to  borrow  judiciously. 


"A  storm  of  indignation  is  beginning  to 
break  around  the  heads  of  the  Yale  foot 
ball  managers.”  This  chaste  language  re- 
calls the  fact  that  there  were  similar 
storms  in  ancient  amphitheatres  when 
gladiators  or  wild  beasts  did  not  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  crowd. 


An  alleged  criminal  is  not  necessarily  a 
dangerously  wicked  man  because  he  fre- 
quented auction  rooms  and  bought  bric-a- 
brac.  Many  estimable  persons  are  pos- 
sessed with  such  mania,  and  buy  recklessly 
to  repent  the  next  week.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  some  of  the  most  inveterate 
purchasers  bid  under  an  assumed  name, 
although  the  innocent  deception  is  known  to 
auctioneer  and  fellow-bidders. 


Experts  differ  even  In  matters  of  poetry. 
Frof.  William  Henry  Goodyear  testified  that 
Miss  Monroe’s  Exposition  ode  was  "a  dis-  , 
tlnct  work  of  genius,"  and  the  inference  j 
was  that  she  should  recover  $50,000  from  the 
World.  Nobody  testified  as  to  Prof.  Good- 
year's ability  to  distinguish  a distinct  work 
of  genius  from  one  that  Is  confused.  And 
then  Stoddard,  the  poet,  alleged  on  the 
other  band,  that  her  poem  might  be  worth 
*200.  

To  "Inquirer No.  "Sloyd”  is  not  anarchalc 
form  of  “Slew  ” To  say  "He  Sloyd  him” 

could  never  be  equivalent  to  "He  slew 

him.” 

Town  Topics  is  enthusiastic  over  "Vaga-  j 
bondia,”  by  Richard  Hovey  and  Bliss  Car-  | 
man.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  of  ] 
Carman's  poems  have  appeared  in  the  said 
weekly.  Nevertheless  the  enthusiasm  is  not 
without  warrant. 

Compliments  are  easy  between  Bayard 
and  John  Bull.  That  affair  of  the  lost  cen- 
treboard is  apparently  forgotten. 

This  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  death,  as  i 
well  as  the  birth,  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  j 
If  it  had  been  allowed  him.  v/hat  a whim- 
sical essay  he  would  have  written  on  the 


An  old  calendar  tells  us  that  on  this  day 
in  the  year  1741  Garrick,  the  “ 'British 
Roscius,’  as  he  is  emphatically  termed, 
made  his  first  appearance  as  ‘a  gentleman 
who'  never  appeared  on  any  stage.'  ” And 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  entertainment 
in  which  he  appeared?  It  was  a concert  | 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  divided 
into  two  parts.  Between  the  two  parts  was 
“an  historical  play  called  'The  Life  and 
Death  of  King  Richard  the  Third.’  ” There 
were  also  “Entertainments  of  Dancing”  1 
and  a ballad  opera  in  one  act  called  “The  | 
Virgin  Unmask’d.”  These  last  were  “per-  Is 
formed  gratis  by  persons  for  their  diver-  ! 
sion.”  The  concert  began  at  6 o’clock,  and 
the  tickets  were  “at  3,  2 and  1 shilling.” 


To  E.  A.:  You  criticise  the  spelling  of  the 
word  “croquettes,”  which  occurs  in  a report 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  lecture  at  Mechanics’ 
Building.  It  is  the  preferred  form,  though 
not  the  older;  for  in  a book  published  in 
1706  -we  find  "In  cookery,  croquets  are  a 
certain  compound  made  of  delicious  stuff’d 
meat,  some  of  the  bigness  of  an  egg,  and 
others  of  a walnut.” 


It  is  not  often  that  one  tired  of  life  drinks 
a solution  of  morphine  out  of  a tin  dipper. 
And  yet  this  happened  in  Jersey  City. 

The  season  of  afternoon  teas  is  approach- 
ing, when  man  pretends  to  like  his  “cup  of 
comfortless  wash.”  Stay:  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  men  who  haunt  such  functions 
really  enjoy  this  reflection  on  lunch  and 
insult  to  dinner. 

o e v'-'t  o'  M 

Strauss  in  German  means  ostrich,  but 
Nathan  has  neither  the  silly  pride  nor  the 
silly  confidence  of  the  bird. 

Justice  Divver  is  unfit  for  his  position,  j 
even  in  New  York.  He  allowed  himself  to  | 
be  walloped  thoroughly  by  Mr.  Tekulsky. 

President  Cleveland  is  both  decadent  and 
symbolist.  He  proposes  to  set  out  weeping- 
willows  near  Gray  Gables. 

Fruit  sellers  complain  that  sales  of  grapes 
have  fallen  off  because  the  public  fears 
appendicitis.  Yet  a famous  surgeon  of  this 
town  declares  that  in  all  the  operations  per- 
formed by  him— and  they  are  many— he  has 
never  found  a foreign  substance  as  an  irri- 
tating cause.  ’ , 

There  are  renewed  efforts  in  France  and 
England  to  abolish  the  practice  of  tipping. 
The  evil  is  growing  here.  There  are  mis- 
guided men  that  fee  the  waiter  even  when 
they  hang  in  air,  suspended  by  a chair. 

The  Tsar,  like  humbler  men,  is  a child  in 
the  hands  of  his  Doctor. 

The  Briggs  controversy  is  up  again. 

Chestnut. 

Even  spring  poets  should  be  encouraged,  j 

Miss  Munroe  is  awarded  $5000  damages.  The 
jury  must  have  liked  the  poem. 

Miss  Sylvia  Bogert  is  no  longer  a “dress- 
reformer.”  And  why?  Because  her  bloom- 
ers  would  not  fit. 

Mr.  Comstock  bobs  up  again.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  he  cannot  arrest  the  Luxem-  | 
bourg. 

Promoters  are  still  trying  to  operate  on 
Niagara  for  cataract. 

Mr.  Caspar  Whitney’s  article,  "The  Value 
of  Kicking,”  should  have  been  dedicated  to 
Capt.  Hinkey.  

This  Marie  Creste,  who  makes  an  atro-  j 
cious  charge  against  Ambroise  Thomas,  a | 
man  of  83  years,  seems  to  be  a foolish  j 
woman  in  search  of  notoriety. 

They  forget  the  great  characteristic  of  Mr. 
John  L.  Sullivan,  when  they  talk  about  his 
not  having  gone  through  the  formalities  of 
purchase  of  real  estate.  Quickness  of  blow 
always  distinguished  him.  No  sooner  does  j 
he  think  of  a farm  than  it  is  his,  with  lambs 
and  mint  sauce,  turnips  and  onions,  and  a 
“sanitarium”  for  pugilists. 

Wrhy  do  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Libra- 
ry keep  harping  on  “unfavorable  criti- 
cism?” A sense  of  dignity  should  forbid  it. 

To  L.  B.  S:  There  are  two  Doyles 
“creating  comment,”  and  you  have  mixed 
them  up.  One  is  Conan  Doyle,  the  novelist, 
the  other  is  J.  H.  of  Ward  17. 

Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  did  not  love 
organists,  and  called  the  mighty  instrument 
“a  box  of  whistes." 


The  publishers  of  “The  Chap-Book”  an- 
nounce that  the  first  10  numbers  of  the 
publication  are  out  of  print.  These  little 
pamphlets  will  have  undoubtedly  a fictitious 
value.  But  such  a story  as  that  pub- 
lished in  No.  11,  “The  Passion  Flower  of 
Magdala,"  will  provoke  yawns.  Nor  will 
anyone  forgive  its  monotony  on  account 
of  45  pages,  and  "A  Detail  from  the  paint- 
ing by  Giovanni  Bellini’’  being  furnished 
for  five  cents.  Edgar  Saltus  had  a closer 
view  of  the  Magdalene. 

Mrs.  Lincoln’s  last  lecture  recalls  the  old 
Paris  saying:  The  more  piquant  the  sauce, 
the  staler  the  fish. 


Many  will  echo  this  despairing  cry  of  a 
Londoner: 

“Of  daughters  young,  and  mothers  old, 

Of  mothers  timid,  daughters  bold; 

Of  daughters  tender,  daughters  tough; 

Of  daughters  without  rope  enough; 

Of  girls  that  don’t  know  when  they  are 
Well  off,  but  claims  a wanderjahr, 

A latch  key,  and  a music  hall, 

And  all  that’s  unconventional — 

Of  all  this  journalistic  ‘stuff’ 

At  last,  I think,  we’ve  had  enough.” 

They  that  regard  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  as  a 
bright  and  shining  light  will  cry  “outrage- 
ous!” when  they  read  this  judgment  in 
"The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,’  pronounced 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "Instead  of  taking 
his  theme  merely  as  a comedy,  Mr.  Jones 
made  his  characters  speak  long  winded 
speeches  about  woman’s  duty,  and  Eve,  and 
the  fireside,  and  so  forth— speeches  which 
could  be  justified  In  a comedy  only  by  epi-  j 
gram,  of  which  there  was  a plentiful  lack.  { 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Jones,  feeling  no  ' 
doubt  that  his  play  was  a trifle  dull,  had 
resource  to  some  impossible  farce  to  relieve 
it  withal.  The  old  story— in  fact  the  grand 
old  formula  of  the  British  stage:  ‘Melo-  j 
drama  plus  farce  equals  comedy.’  ” 

C 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


I The  First  Pfn'ormance  of  Mr.  George 
j W.  Chadwick’s  Symphony  in  F 
I Major  at  the  Second  Concert  of  the 
j Fourteenth  Season. 

The  program  of  the  second  Symphony  con- 
| cert  was  as  follows: 

! Overture.  “Carnaval  Romaln” Berlioz 

Recitative  and  aria  from  “The  Spectre's 

Bride”  Dvorak 

Miss  Juch. 

Symphony  No.  3,  F major Chadwick 

(First  performance.) 

Three  songs,  with  piano... "Wagner 

Miss  Juch. 

Ballet  Music  from  “The  Demon” Rubinstein 

The  orchestra  gave  a brilliant  perform- 
ance of  the  overture  by  Berlioz,  which 
wears  well,  in  spite  of  its  respectable  age. 
The  ballet  music  by  Rubinstein  is  always 
welcome,  and  it  was  delightfully  played. 

The  air  from  “The  Spectre  Bride”  suffers 
from  an  overladen  accompaniment,  and 
when  the  singer  has  lost  the  freshness  and 
strength  of  her  voice,  she  is  but  one  instru- 
ment, often  subordinated,  among  many.  In 
“Dreams”  and  the  “Cradle  Song”  Miss 
Juch  charmed  the  audience  by  the  display 
of  exquisite  art.  And  I am  not  sure  but 
that  her  singing  of  the  former  song  was  the 
feature  of  the  concert. 


There  was  naturally  lively  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  symphony,  which  was  led  by 
the  composer.  Mr.  Chadwick  for  some  time 
has  been  a man  of  performance  rather  than 
one  of  promise.  . . . 

That  this  symphony  won  a prize  is  not  in 
itself  a eulogium.  One  is  apt  to  shy  at  the 
thought  of  a prize  composition,  fearing  lest 
it  be  either  hopelessly  academic  or  of  labori- 
ous and  strained  originality. 

The  museum  of  music  is  full  of  prize 
specimens  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  moment  and  then  were  labeled  and  put 
away.  Once  in  a while  they  are  dusted,  or 
aired.  So  thev  are  not  wholly  in  limbo. 

I hasten  to  add  that  Mr.  Chadwick’s  sym- 
phony is  not  dry  and  academic  after  the 
fashion  of  that  which  too  often  wins  the 
approval  of  a jury  of  professors,  doctors, 
and  other  Daniels  and  Solom-ons.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  eminently  sincere  and  free 
from  trickery. 

The  impression  made,  however,  by  the 
performance  of  last  evening,  was  not  alto- 
gether favorable.  The  first  movement  has 
agreeable  passages,  but  neither  in  thematic 
stuff  nor  treatment  has  it  the  strength  or 
the  sensuous  beauty,  or  the  homogeneity 
that  we  are  all  so  glad  to  acknowledge  as 
the  characteristics  of  the  composer  when  at 
his  highest  flight.  The  movement  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  struck  out  at  white  heat. 
The  end  is  not  inevitable.  There  is,  in  fact, 
the  suspicion  of  prolixity.  There  is  the  idea 
that  the  composer  felt  obliged  to  say  a 
good*  deal  about  many  things.  Nor  does  the 
second  movement,  a tuneful  larghetto,  com- 
. pare  in  originality  with  the  third  move- 
ment,  or  in  strength  with  the  finale.  In  this 
; larghetto,  the  second  theme  has  more 
i strongly  marked  character,  more  indiviau- 
1 ality  than  the  first,  and  it  remains  in  the 
i memory  when  the  first  is  as  though  it  had 
I not  been  written. 

To  my  mind  the  strongest  and  the  best 
I movements  of  the  Symphony  are  the 
i scherzo  and  the  finale.  The  theme  in  the 
scherzo,  first  sung  by  the  horn,  has  a pop- 
1 ular  character  that  in  the  absence  of  a more 
! precise  phrase  may  be  described  as  a folk 
I song  or  wandering  melody  that  is  repeated 
i by  a negro,  and  undergoes  modifications 
without  the  specific  intent  of  the  dusky 
singer.  This  is  no  negro  tune  imported 
from  Bohemia  for  use  in  Spillville,  Iowa. 
It  has  the  true  mixture  of  reckless  in- 
difference and  superficial  melancholy. 

The  trio  of  the  scherzo  is  interesting,  not 
without  genuine  beauty,  and,  all  in  all. 
Mr  Chadwick  may  plume  himself  upon  this 
movement,  as  upon  much  of  the  finale.  I 
sav  “much  of  the  finale,”  because  in  spite 
of  clever  effects  produced  by  syncopation, 
and  in  spite  of  the  broad  and  flowing  sec- 
i ond  theme,  there  are  passages  that  are 


l dull  and  noisy.  _ .. 

j The  instrumentation  is  at  times  effective; 
! it  is  often  without  sufficient  contrast,  it  Is 
1 often  thick  and  monotonous.  To  parody  the 
line  of  a French  poet,  “the  horns  are 
always  sounding,  in  the  wood.” 

Mr  Chadwick  was  warmly  received,  and 
applauded  heartily  after  the  finale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Strange  Airs  Breathed  by 
"The  Green  Carnation,”, 


How  Loni  Reggie’s  Purple 
Anthem  IV as  Performed. 


Clever  Kodak  Fnaps  of  Composers 
and  ComDosition?. 


You  say.  Miss  Eustacia,  you  do  not  know 
"‘The  Green  Carnation."  flower  or  book. 
The  former  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde,  who  has  acknowledged  tire  author- 
ship of  the  absinthian  volume  beyond  and 
above  all  peradventure  by  denying  it. 

Let  me  read  to  you  passages  relating  to 
music,  or  rather  read  them  yourself,  and 
we  may  talk  about  the  book  later.  For  it 
! is  a good  plan  even  in  this  nervops  age  to 
! read  a book  before  condemning  it  violently 
or  contracting  the  disease  known  specifical- 
ly at  present  as  Trilbytis. 


"The  opera  tonight  is  'Faust.'  ” said  Mrs. 
Windsor.  “Ancona  is  Valentine  and  Melba 
is  Marguerite.  I forget  who  else  is  sing- 
ing. but  it  Is  one  of  Harris's  combination 
: casts,  a constellation  of  stars." 

“ 'The  evening  stars  sang  together!'  said 
i Mr.  Amarinth,  in  a gently  elaborate  voice 
: and  with  a sweet  smile.  'I  wonder  Harris 
; does  not  start  morning  opera;  from  12  till  3 
j for  instance.  One  could  drop  in  after  bioak- 
! fast  at  11.  and  one  might  arrange  to  have 
! luncheon  parties  between  the  acts,’ 

" ‘But  surely,  it  would  spoil  one  for  the 
j rest  of  the  day.’  said  Lady  Locke.  * * * 
j 'One  would  be  fit  for  nothing  afterward.' 

“ 'Quite  so.'  said  Mr.  Amarinth,  with  ex- 
treme gentleness.  'That  would  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  performance,  to  unfit  one  for  the 
duties  of  the  day.  How  beautiful!  What  a 
glorious  sight  it  would  be  to  see  a great 
audience  flocking  out  -into  the  orange-col- 
ored sunshine,  each  unit  of  which  was 
thoroughly  unfitted  for  any  duties  whatso- 
ever.' ” 


“ 'Faust'  is  always  nice;  a little  thread- 
bare. thouglh  now.  Old  operas  are  like  old 
bonnets,  T always  think.  They  ought  to  be 
remodeled,  retrimmed  from  time  to  time. 
If  we  could  keep  Gounod's  melodies  now, 
and  get  them  reharmonised  by  Saint-Saens 
or  Bruneau,  it  would  be  ‘charming.’  ” 


"Lord  Reggie  and  Mr.  Amarinth  are  going 
down  for  the  hop-picking.  * * * Mr.  Am- 
arinth is  having  a little  pipe  made  for  him 
at  Chappel’s  or  somewhere,  and  he  is  going 
to  sit  under  a tree  and  play  old  tunes  by 
Scarlatti  to  the  hop-pickers  while  they  are 
at  work.  He  says  that  more  good  can  be 
done  in  that  sort  of  way  than  by  all  the 
missionaries  who  were  ever  eaten  by  sav- 
ages." 


"Lord  Reggie  and  Mr.  Amarinth  both 
play,  and  they  are  arranging  a little  pro- 
gram. All  old  music,  you  knciw.  They 
hate  Wagner  and  the  moderns.  They  pre- 
fer the  ancient  church  music,  Mozart  and 
Haydn  and  Paganini,  or  Is  it  Palestrina? 
I never  can  remember— and  that  sort  of 
thing,  so  refining.  Mr.  Amarinth  says  that 
nothing  has  been  done  in  music  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  Personally.  I prefer  the 
Intermezzo  out  of  ‘Cavelieria’  to  anything 
I ever  heard,  but  of  course  I am  wrong." 


"Lord  Reggie  and  Mr.  Amarinth  both 
played  the  piano  in  an  easy,  tentative  sort 
of  way,  making  excess  of  expression  do 
duty  for  deficiencies  of  execution  and  cov- 
ering occasional  mistakes  with  the  soft 
rather  than  with  the  loud  pedal.  Lord  Reg- 
gie played  a hymn  of  his  own,  which  he 
frankly  acknowledged  was  very  beautiful. 
He  described  it  as  a hymn  without  words, 
which,  he  said  softly,  all  hymns  should  be. 
* * * He  was  so  enamored  of  his  hymn 
that  he  played  it  over  and  over  again,  and, 
from  his  touch,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  try- 
ing to  make  the  Steinway  grand  sound  as 
much  like  a spinet  as  possible.” 


And  now.  Miss  Eustacia,  you  come  to  the 
performance  of  Lord  Reggie’s  anthem  by 
the  village  choir.  His  hostess  was  delighted 
at  the  idea:  “I  iove  a choir  practice  above 
all  things.  Choir  boys  are  so  pretty.  They 
must  come  to  the  practice  in  their  night- 
gowns, of  course."  Mr.  Amarinth,  who  had 
been  awake  before  five  "reveling  in  the 
flame  colored  music  of  the  farmyard  cocks” 
left  Reggie,  who  said  "I  am  unlike  Saint- 
Saens.  I always  compose  at  the  piano.” 
“A  few  moments  later  some  simple  chords, 
and  the  sound  of  a rather  obvious  sequence, 
\folIowed  by  intensely  Handelian  runs,  an- 
nounced that  Lord  Reggie  had  begun  to 
Vmpose  his  anthem.  * * * At  lunch  that 
Vy  Lord  Reggie  announced  that  he  had 
-imposed  a beautiful  anthem  on  the  words. 
\y  lips  are  like  a thread  of  scarlet,  and 
\ speech  is  comedy;  thy  temples  ar6  like 
lece  of  pomegranate  within  thy  locks.’ 
Vy  sound  exactly  like  something  of 


) 


EsmSs.'  he  said,  'but  really  they  are  taken 
from  the  ‘Song  of  Solomon.'  I had  no  idea 
that  the  Bible  was  so  Intensely  artistic. 
There  are  passages  in  the  Book  of  Job  that 
I should  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
written.” 

Dinner  came,  and  with  if  Mr.  Smith,  the 
ritualistic  curate.  “Lord  Reggie  was  pale, 
and  seemed  abstracted.  Probably  he  was 
thinking  of  hid  anthem,  whose  tonic  and 
dominant  chords,  and  diatonic  progression, 
he  considered  most  subtly  artistic.  He 
would  like  to  have  written  in  the  Lydian 
mode,  only  he  could  not  remember  what 
the  Lydian  mode  was,  and  he  had  forgotten 
to  bring  any  harmony  book  with  him.” 
Ah.  Miss  Eustacia,  this  looks  like  a break. 
How  many  modern  treatises  on  harmony 
mention  the  Lydian  mode  or  any  of  the  an- 
cient modes  for  that  matter.  Perhaps  the 
author  was  thinking  of  old  Dehn's  strange 
text  book  of  50  years  ago.  or  Bellermann’s 
"Der  Kontrapunkt."  But  listen  to  con- 
versational bursts  at  the  dinner.  You  must 
remember  that  Amarinth  was  working  on 
the  weak  side  of  the  curate  to  Interest  him 
in  Reggie's  anthem  and  secure  a church 
performance  of  It. 

" ‘The  high  church,  party  are  showing  us 
the  right  way,'  Mr.  Amarinth  remarked 
impressively,  with  a side-anthem  glance  at 
Lord  Reggie  which  spoke  volumes.  'They 
understand  the  value  of  aestheticism  ih 
religion.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
beautiful  vestment  UDlifts  the  soul  far 
more  than  a dozen  bad  chants  by  Stainer, 
or  Barnby,  or  any  other  unmusical  Chris- 
tian. The  average  Anglican  chant  is  one 
of  the  most  unimaginative,  unpoetical 
things  in  the  world.  It  always  reminds  me 
of  the  cart-horse  parade  on  Whit  Monday. 
A brown  Gregorian  Is  so  much  more  devo- 
tional.’ ‘I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Mr. 
Smith,  who  had  been  listening  to  these  re- 
marks with  acquiescence,  but  who  now 
manifested  some  obvious  confusion.  ‘A 
brown  Gregorian,’  Mr.  Amarinth  repeated. 
‘AH  combinations  of  sounds  convey  a sense 
of  color  to  the  mind.  Gregorians  are  obvi- 
ously of  a rich  and  sombre  brown,  just  as 
a Salvation  Army  hymn  is  a violent  ma- 
genta.’ 'I  think  the  Bishops  are  beginning 
to  understand  Gregorian  music  a little  bet- 
ter. No  plovers’  eggs,  thank  you,'  said  Mr. 
Smith,  who  Was  totally  without  a sense  of 
melody,  but  who  assumed  a complete  musi- 
cal authority,  based  on  the  fact  that  he  in- 
toned in  church." 

You  remember  Mr.  Haweis,  who  preached 
and  fiddled  and  talked  and  wrote  sweetly 
about  music  apd  morals,  and  visited  us 


once  on  a time.  Well,  our  old  friend  was 


mentioned  at  this  dinner.  Madame  Yaltesi 
thus  brought  him  in:  "Is  it  true  that  Mr. 
Haweis  introduced  his  congregation  to  a 
Mahatma  in  the  vestry  after  service  last 
Sunday?  I heard  so.  and  that  he  has  per- 
suaded Little  Tich  to  read  the  lessons  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.  I think  it  is  rather 
hard  upon  the  music  halls.  There  is  really 


so  much  competition  nowadays!”  “I  know 
nothing  about  Mr.  Haweis,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
drinking  some  water  from  a wine-glass. 
"I  understood  that  he  was  a conjurer,  or  an 
entertainer,  or  something  of  that  kind.” 
"Oh.  no,  he  is  quite  a clergyman,”  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Windsor.  "Quite; -except  when 
he  is  in  the  pulpit,  of  course,  "Tnd  then  I 
suppose  he  thinks  it  more  reli&IB^s  to  drop 
it.  * * * * "The  most  popular  of  . all  the 
London  clergymen  invariably  has  an  an- 
them that  lasts  half  an  hour,  and  preaches 
for  five  minutes  by  a stop  watch."  "I 
scarcely  think  that  music  should  entirely 
oust  doctrine."  began  Mr.  Smith.  "The 
clergyman  1 sit  under,"  said  Mrs.  Windsor, 
"always  stops  for  several  minutes  before 
his  sermon,  so  that  the  people  can  go  out 
if  they  want  to."  "How  inconsiderate.”  said 
Mr.  Amarinth;  “of  course  no  one  dares  to 
move.  English  people  never  dare  to  move, 
except  at  the  wrong  time.  They  think,  it 
less  noticeable  to  go  out  at  a concert  dur- 
ing a song-  than  during  an  interval." 

"Now  you  spoke  of  music  ousting  doc- 
trine. Do  you  not  think  that  the  truest.- the 
most  poignant  doctrine,  speaks,  utters  it- 
self through  the  arts?  Music  has  its  re- 
ligion and  its  atheism,  painting  its  holiness* 
and  its  sin  Mozart  and  Bach  have  given 
me  belief  that  not  even  the  subversive  im- 
potencies  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  the', 
terribly  obvious  'mysteries'  of  Dr.  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  hav,-  been  able  to  take  from  me," 
murmured  Lord  Reginald.  "Ah!  Reggie, 
each  decade  has  its  poet  Bunn,”  remarked) 
Amarinth.  ‘We  have  qga»Bunn  in,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Bennett,  but  where  are  his  plums?’ 

* * 4 'Lord  Reginald,  for  instance,  would 
convert  more  men  to  Christianity  by  his 
exquisite  and  purple  anthem  than  most 
preachers  by  all  their  sermons.’  ” 

Then  Amarinth  went  out  and  took  his 
coffee  on  the  lawn.  "The  moon  washes  the 
night  with  silver,  and  thank  Heaven!  there 
are  no  nightingales  to  ruin  the  music  of 
the  stillness  with  their  well-meant  but  Ill- 
produced  voices.  Nature's  songster  is 
the  worst  sort  of  songster,  I know.". 


Meanwhile  Reggie  practised  the  anthem 
and  Amarinth  chattered  about  him 


"He  fascinates  by  being  sedulously  unex- 
pected. Listen  to  his  anthem.  He  is  be- 
ginning to  play  it.  How  unexpected  it  is. 
It  always  does  what  the  ear  wants,  anil 
all  modern  music  does  what  the  ear  does 
not  want.  Therefore,  the  ear  always  ex- 


pects to  be  disappointed,  and  Lord  Reg- 
gie astonishes  it  by  never  disappointing  it." 


Skip  the  description  of  the  rehearsal  of 
the  anthem  and  turn  over  to  the  perform- 
ance at  the  church.  Reggie  was  at  the 
organ,  “ this  fact  becoming  apparent  during 
the  service  in  the  abrupt  alternations  of 
loud  and  soft,  the  general  absence  of  pedal 
notes  and  the  continued  employment  of  the 
vox  humana  as  a solo  stop  during  the  sing- 
ing of  the  psalms,  to  the  undoing  of  the 
men  In  the  choir  and  the  extreme  astonish- 
ment of  the  unused  congregation.  At  th- 


beginning  of  the  second  lesson,  too.  Lord 
lacre 


Reggie  made  His  presence  known  by  the 
performance  of  a tumultuous  and  unex- 
pected obligato,  which  completely  drowned 
the  opening  verses  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 


and  caused  the  painted  windows  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  church  to  crackle  In  a 
manner  that  suggested  earthquakes  and  the 
last  great  day.  What  is  lie  doing?’  whis- 
pered Madame  Valtesl  to  Amarinth.  ‘is  it 
in  the  33  articles?'  'No.  replied  Estn£:  'lie  is 
only  getting  up  from  his  scat.  How  won- 
derful he  is!  I never  heard  anything  more 
impressive  Ih  my  life.  After  all.  unpre- 
meditated art  is  the  greatest  art.  Sueh  an 
effect  as  that  could  never  have  been  pro- 
duced except  impromptu.’  ” 

Now  Reggie  had  told  his  friends  not  to 
stare  at  Jimmy  Bands,  the  soprano: 
"Don't  any  of  you  stare  at  him  while  he  is 
singing,  or  he  will  get  sharp.”  I’oor  Jemmy 
at  the  appointed  time  sang  flat,  "perhaps 
owing  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  party 
from  the  cottage  so  much  as  glanced  at 
him  during  the  performance.  'He  evidently 
made  allowance  for  our  staring,'  Madam- 
Valtest  said  afterwards.  'However,  it  can.'t. 
be  helped : we  shall  know  better  another 
time,  i thought  his  singing  flat  gave  a 
touch  of  real  character  to  the  anthem.’  " 

Mr.  Smith  was  congratulated  on  his 
charming  little  service  by  Mrs.  Windsor, 
who  condoled  with  him  "on  having  been 
unable  to  pronounce  the  blessing."  "This 
formality  had  been  rendered  impossible  by 
the  ingenious  action  of  Lord  Reggie,  who 
had  forgotten  about  It.  and  evoked  continu- 
ous music  from  the  organ  ever  since  the 
amen  of  the  prayer  preceding  It,  finally 
bursting  into  a loud  fugue  by  Bach,  played 
without  the  pedal  part,  Just  when  the 
curate  was  venturing  to  meekly  Insert  it 
into  a second’s  interstice  of  comparative 
silence,  brought  about  by  the  solo  employ- 
ment of  the  vox  humana  without  accom- 
paniment.” 


Admirable  is  the  description  of  the  pro- 
cessional hymn  (sung  on  a later  occasion) 
"whose  words  dealt  with  certain  ritualistic 
doctrines  in  a spirit  of  serene  but  rathei 
incompetent  piety,  and  whose  tune  was  re 
markable  for  the  Gounod  spirit  that  per- 
vaded its  rather  love-lorn  harmonies.  At 
Mr.  Amarinth  said,  it  sounded  like  a 
French  apostrophe  to  a Parisian  Eros,  and 
was  tinged  with  the  amorous  music  color  oi 
Covent  Garden.”  ■{ 


And  do  you  rub  your  eyes,  Miss  Eustacia, 
and  wonder  if  the  world  is  topsy-turvy? 
Then  you  take  "The  Green  Carnation”  as  a 
genuine  flower  that  draws  its  perfume 
from  the  breast  of  nature.  Do  you  turn  to 
the  closing  sentences  to  find  a key?  You 
listen  to  this  chatter  of  Amarinth:  “Rail- 
way stations  always  remind  me  of  Mr. 
Terriss,  the  actor.  They  are  so  noisy.  * * *• 
Look  out  of  the  window,  my  boy,  and  you 
will  see  two  elderly  gentlemen  missing  the 
train.  They  are  doing  it  rather  nicely.  1 
think  they  must  have  been  practising  in 
private.  There  is  an  art  even  in  missing  a 
train,  Reggie.  But  one  of  them  is  not  quite 
perfect  in  it  yet.  He  has  begun  to  sweai 
a little  too  soon!” 


L, 


You  will  enjoy  this  little  book,  Miss  Bu- 
stacia,  for  you  have  a sense  of  humor.  I 
| have  not  italicized,  the  witty  and  true  lines 
j about  music,  for  I know  you  understand 
j English,  and  know  the  meaning  of  a hint  as 
I well  as  open  and  frank  expression. 

Philip  Hale 
~ MUSIC  hrCTTfcS. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  a concert 
in  Union  Hall  tomorrow  evening.  The  pro-r 
gram  will  be:  Quartet,  Haydn,  G major, 
op  77,  No.  2;  Quartet,  Sgambati,  op  17;  Mo- 
zart. Quintet,  G minor.  In  the  last  jiiece 
Mr.  Zkeh  will  play  the  second  viola. 

At  Wellesley  College-  tomorrow  night 
there  will  be  a concert  of  chamber  music- 
by  Miss  Jessie  M.  Downer,  pianist.  Miss 
Jenny  Corea,  soprano,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Staats, 
clarinetist. 

Mr.  Jerome  Hopkins  will  give  hero  a. 
short  series  of  his  "original  and  cynical 
piano  lectures  and  concerts,"  to  begin  in 
Steinert  Hall  Monday  evening. 

A new  string  sextet,  by  a boy  of  16  named 
Bernhard  Kohler,  recently  created  an  ex- 
traordinary sensation  at  Cologne. 

The  Seidl  Orchestra  Will  give  two  coil-* 
certs  here  early  in  December.  The  solo- 
ists will  be  Miss  Lillian  Blauvelt.  soprano,’ 
and  the  Misses  Rose  and  Ottilie  Sutro, 
ensemble  pianists.  Ysaye,  the  violinist, 
will  make  his  first  appearance  in  Boston  at 
the  second  of  these  concerts.  Mrs.  Julie 
Wyman  will  appear  at  several  of  the  con- 
certs around  Boston. 

Campanini  will  settle  in  London  as  a 
teacher  and  concert  singer.  He  has  been 
engaged  for  the  title  part  in  Berlioz's 
"Faust."  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Dec.  13. 

Palestrina  and  Orlando  Lassus  died  in 
1594.  To  commemorate  the  300th  anniversary 
of  their  death,  a concert  will  be  given  In 
Vienna. 

An  “American,”  Mrs.  Isabelle  d'  Outre- 
lean,  now  living  in  Italy,  has  finished  two 
operas.  She  claims  to  have  been  a pupil  of 
Thalberg.  Thalberg  died  in  1871. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  will  not  sail  for  America 
until  December. 

Calve  will  appear  at  the  Paris  Opera  this, 
month  in  1895  in  "La  Navarraise"  and 
"Hamiet.” 

They  say  in  Paris  that  Massenet  will  set 
to  music  Zola's  "La  Faute  de  l'abbf 
Mouret.” 

The  biography  of  Hermine  Spies,  a cele- 
brated German  contralto,  by  Bulthaupt, 
has  just  been  published  in  Stuttgart. 

The  new  operetta.  “La  Demoiselle  du 
T416phone,  ” music  by  Serpette,  did  not 
meet  with  success  at  the  Theatre  Parisien. 

Songs  by  Edgar  Tinel  have  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Breitkopf  and  Haertel. 

Humperdinck's  "The  Luck  of  Edenhall,” 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

A concert  will  be  given  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music  tomorrow  evening. 
Miss  Mae  Shepard  and  Messrs.  Chelius, 
Pierce  and  Marston  will  take  part  in  it. 

The  Heberlein  Concert  Company  will  giioe 
a concert  in  Berkeley  Temple,"  Tuesday- 
evening.  in  which  Miss  Millies,  Miss  Hev- 
man,  Miss  Francis  and  Mr.  Heberlein  will 
take  part. 

Miss  Helen  D.  Orvis  announces  five  morn- 
ing concerts  for  young  people  in  Chiokerlng 
Hall  Nov.  17,  24,  Dec.  1,  8,  15,  at  J1  o'clock 
Messrs.  Tieknor,  Riddle,  Kneisel.  Fries 
Lang,  Ferabo  and  Foote  will  take  part 
The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  will  take  place  Nov 
1.  Mr.  Plancon  will  be  the  soloist. 

Mr.  Haydn  t'offin  is  giving  vocal  recitals 
in  London,  "mainly  with  the  object  of  in- 
troducing- some  of  the  newest  songs  from 
the  pen  of  American  composers.”  His  pro- 
grams Include  songs  by  Buck,  Hawley 
Nevln,  Chadwick,  Johns,  Gerritt  Smith  ami 


1 


others. 


II  is  rumored  that  a new  operetta  bv 
Messrs.  Coolidge  and  Burette  will  be 
1 in  htminn  in  .T:tnnnrv 


REA1>  Ul'.KI\. 

It  Is  the  time,  these  are  the  days  when 
men  and  women  consider  thoughtfully  the 
subject  of  winter  clothes.  For,  alas,  rai- 
ment is  not  on  tap.  nor  does  it  ripen  with 
age.  The  average  man.  he  that  is  not  un- 
duly anxious  about  his  personal  appearance, 
looks  over  his  wardrobe,  and  goes  to  the 
proper  shops.  He  can  tell  in  advance, 
within  a few  dollars,  the  amount  of  his  out- 
lay. His  thoughtfulness  is  displayed  in 
conjecture  concerning  his  wife's  or  daugh- 
ter's necessary  winter  equipment.  And  to 
many  estimable  women,  luxuries  are  neces- 
sities. 

The  women  should  assist  in  these  times 
by  not  making  too  big  burdens  for  the  men 
to  carry.  Women  in  other  cities  are  obliged 
to  exercise  their  wits,  to  invent  agreeable 
and  tasteful  economy.  The  Bostonians  are 
more  fortunate.  They  have  been  taught 
for  many  years  that  cudgeling  of  the  brain 
destroys  gray  matter;  it  is  better  to  consult 
the  oracle.  And  who  is  the  great  oracle  on 
Art  with  a large  A?  It  is  not  Meredith,  it 
is  not  Browning,  it  is  not  even  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde,  admirable  as  are  these  masters  in 
their  respective  ways.  Few  women  would 
have  the  courage  to  dress  after  the  patterns 
designed  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Bearsdley,  although 
his  pictorial  costumes  fit  his  pictorial  char- 
acters. No  woman  can  say  sincerely  of 
herself  as  did  the  cynic  of  man: 

"The  dress  proclaims  the  man.  the  bard 
declares; 

But  fine  attire  does  not  the  gentleman 
denote. 

For  he  is  known  not  by  the  coat  he  wears, 

But  by  the  manner  that  he  wears  his 
coat!” 

What  should  she  do  then?  The  answer  is 
simple:  Read  Ruskin,  who  has  laid  down 

the  aesthetic  law  for  everything  for  all 
time,  from  dragons  to  railways,  from  sacred 
music  to  taverns.  Nor  let  her  be  discour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  the  oracle  once  thun- 
dered: "For  the  sake  of  fine  dresses  they 

let  their  fathers  and  brothers  invest  in  any 
devil's  business  they  can  steal  the  poor’s 
labor  by.” 

JWill  the  advice  of  Ruskin  bring  joy,  like 
dawn  to  one  frightened  by  night  vis- 
fns?  Comforting  and  comfortable  is  the 
r opening  sentence:  “Now  mind  you  always 

look  charming;  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a girl 
i to  look  charming;  and  she  cannot  be  c’  irm- 
ing  if  she  is  not  charmingly  dressed.’  But 
what  follows?  "It  is  quite  the  first  of  firsts 
in  the  duties  of  girls  in  high  position  nowa- 
days to  set  an  example  of  beautiful  dress 
without  extravagance.”  The  woman— for 
all  women  are  girls  in  the  matter  of  dress 
might  reply:  "Yes,  but  that  which  js 

beautiful  to  me  is  extravagance  to  you.”  | 
Let  us  listen,  however,  to  the  Professor. 
“On  great  occasions  they  may  be  a blaze  of  j 
jewels  if  they  like  and  can,  but  only  when 
they  are  part  of  a show  or  ceremony.  In 
their  daily  life  and  ordinary  social  relations 
they  ought  at  present  to  dress  with  marked 
simplicity.”  Any  sensible  woman  will  say 
"Amen!”  to  this  and  read  on  with  lively  i 
anticipation  of  sound  counsel.  "Dress  as  j. 
plainly  as  your  parents”  (or  husbands)  “will  j 
allow  you,  but  in  bright'  colors  if  they  be-  1 
I come  you.  » • » What  you  think  neces- 
! sary  to  buy  beyond  this  ‘for  the  good  of 
trade,’  buy  and  immediately  burn.”  But 
I here  the  Professor  grows  erratic.  Why  | 
must  she  wear  bright  colors,  even  if  they 
become  her?  That  which  she  buys  under  I 
I the  alleged  pretext  she  buys  for  herself, 

I and  why  should  she  burn  it?  Or  should  she 
believe  in  the  Professor  and  "choose  the 
I materials  that  will  wear  longest?”  Even 
the  bird  and  the  snake  tire  of  their  dress. 
There  are  men— wretched  beings,  it  is  true — 

I who  weary  of  the  same  face  or  expression 
of  face,  as  the  divorce  courts  show.  To  per- 
sist in  wearing  the  same  gown  would  give 
another  pretext  for  separation  to  the  friv- 
olous. 

And  now  Ruskin  finishes  his  crescendo 
of  Irritation.  "You  must  not  buy  yards  of 
useless  stuff  to  make  a flounce  of,  or  drag 
them  behind  you  over  the  ground.”  To 
which  a woman  will  reply:  “But  we  must 
j follow  the  fashion  and”— her  eye  catches 
this  final  counsel  and  she  throws  aside  the 
I book:  "Get  your  dresses  made  by  a good 
| dressmaker  with  utmost  attainable  pre- 
j clslon  and  perfection,  but  let  this  dress- 
| maker  be  a poor  person  living  in  the  coun- 
I try.”  No,  Mr.  Ruskin,  even  men  that  have 


approved  of  your  preceding  propositions  . 
must  r.ow  abandon  you;  for  you  offer  sober-  I 
ly  a p>  rtpy,  ruddy  paradox.  Who  said  that  ; 
you  are  without  humor?  Your  last  state- 
ment Is  worthy  of  Gilbert. 


> . 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  Down-East  term 
"wamble-cropped,”  for  “blue,"  or  "de- 
pressed?’' Has  It  anything  to  do  with 
"wamble."  meaning  unsettled,  or  with  the 
verb  "wamble,”  to  move  in  an  awkward 
manner? 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  discovers  that 
Beacon  Street  is  the  Piccadilly  of  Boston— 
without  the  traffic.  But  Piccadilly  has  no 
river  Charles  with  a bank  for  view  and  j 
dumping  purposes. 


It  was  the  mother  of  ten  who  was  cau- 
tioned by  a visitor  against  an  uncovered 
tank  at  the  bottom  of  her  garden.  "Oh, 
no.  We  ain't  lost  many  that  way.” 

The  Phrenological  Journal  points  out  that) 
the  bumps  of  Senator  Jones  are  those  of  W 
“mellow,  responsive  and  emotional”  organ- 
ization.   

All  song  birds  do  not  fly  southward  at  the 
approach  of  winter.  The  most'  expensive, 
as  Melba,  are  found  in  northern  climes. 


“Great  care  should  be  taken  in  cooking 
mushrooms.”  And  greater  in  selecting 
them. 

The  stomach  of  Beard,  the  foot  ball  play- 
er, is  better.  He  is  now  able  to  swallow 
and  retain  his  /pride. 

The  funniest  thing  about  "The  Green  Car- 
nation" is  that  some  take  it  seriously. 

When  De  Wolf  Hopper  cracks  a real  joke 
• he  dislocates  an  arm. 


Truly  Mr.  Debs  has  seen  a great  light. 

0 tM  1 1 . 


MUSIC. 


The  First  Concert  of  the  Tenth  Series 
Civen  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  the  first  concert 
of  the  10th  season  in  Union  Hall  last  evening. 
Mr.  Zach  played  second  viola  in  the  quintet. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Quartet,  G major,  op.  77 Haydn 

Quartet,  D flat,  op.  17 Sgambati 

Quintet,  G minor Mozart 

The  quartet  by  Sgambati  was  first  played 
in  this  city  by  the  Listemann  Quartet  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1889,  and  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances of  that  performance  did  not  fa- 
vor a calm  valuation  of  the  work.  Sgambati 
in  his  younger  days  turned  his  back  on  mu- 
sical  Italy,  and  looked  across  the  Alps. 
He  was  influenced  mightily  in  the  sensitive 
period  of  creation  by  Liszt.  They  say 
that  of  late  years  he  has  shown  more  gen- 
uine Italian  feeling.  However  this  may  be, 
the  quartet  played  last  night  reveals  in 
large  measure  the  power  exerted  by  the 
hyper-modern  German  school. 

"We  always  return  to  our  first  hates.” 
Even  when  played  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
the  first  movement  and  the  finale  do  not 
make  a more  favorable  impression  than 
when  they  were  heard  five  years  ago.  They 
seem  extravagant,  strained,  wildly  am- 
bitious without  definite  purpose  except  to 
startle.  This  music  is  not  quartet  music  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  but  this  fact 
alone  should  not  bias  the  hearer  against  en- 
joyment. for  traditions  are  but  liquid  things, 
nor  is  there  in  this  day  a Procrustean  bed 
for  composers  with  their  pieces.  Even 
want  of  strict  form  may  be  excused  if  the 
effect  of  beauty  or  strength  is  present.  But 
these  movements,  taken  in  bulk,  seem 
vague  and  unnecessarily  ugly.  The  intro- 
ductory adagio  has  the  mock  mysticism. 
th<-'  bathos  of  Eiszt.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  first  movement  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  choral,  which  although  at 
times  eccentric,  is  yet  often  masterly.  As 
for  the  finale,  it  is  disagreeable  music.  The 
scherzo  is  full  of  fancy  and  is  by  all  odds 
the  strongest  and  most  musical  of  the 
movements.  It  is  a thoroughly  delightful 
and  most  creditable  piece  of  .work.  So,  too, 
the  andante  contains  passages  of  genuine 
beauty,  passages  that  are  spontaneous  and 
sinqpre. 

«** 

If  the  end  of  all  art  is  the  fabrication  of 
! unity,  then  are  the  best  quartets  of  Haydn 
and’  such  compositions  as  the  immortal 
quintet  by  Mozart  supreme  in  chamber 
music.  This  in'  ic  has  the  classical  seren- 
ity. the  simple  perfection  of  expression  even 
in  humor  or  in  passion.  There  is  no  strain- 
ing after  effect  any  more  than  in  a phe- 
nomenon of  Nature 

• It  is  a good  thing,  yea,  it  is  a blessed 
privilege  to  hear  such  a work  as  the  G 
minor  quintet  played  by  such  artists.  The 
performance  of  the  other  nieces  was  wholly 
admirable,  but  the  performance  of  the 
quintet  was  one  long  and  devoutly  to  be 
remembered.  When  the  ensemble  was  so 
excellent,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  particu- 
larize, and  yet  one  cannot  refrain  from 
praising  without  stint  the  exquisite  playing 
of  Mr.  Kneisel  in  the  adagio  by  Mozart. 
For  when  he  played,  it  was  as  though  Mo- 
zart sang. 

Philip  Hale. 


The  flat-maiden  passionate  for  the  piano 
la  dubbed  justly  “ La  belle  Dame  sans 

Merci.”  

The  pork-pie  hat  is  frowned  on  by  the 
upper-crust. 

Many  in  Russia  have  suffered  from  in- 
somnia. 


The  first  of  the  chamber  concerts  of  the  ! 
season  reminded  the  audience  that  Bos- 
ton is  without  a suitable,  comfortable,  and 
safe  hall  for  such  entertainments.  And,  by 
the  way,  where  is  that  marvelous  new 
Music  Hall  that  was  to  spring  into  ex- 
istence as  quickly  as  Aladdin’s  palace  or 
Jonah's  gourd?  It  was  to  be  fully  equipped. 
There  were  to  be  cloak  rooms  and  genteel 
ushers,  baignoires  and  ambulatories,  and 
In  fact  all  sorts  of  nice  things.  It  was  to 
be  a thing  of  architectural  beauty,  some- 
thing like  a compromise  between  a Roman 
amphitheatre  and  a horse-shoe1  crab.  • And 
the  stockholders  were  to  exult  in  swollen 
dividends.  The  lot  is  still  there,  sad,  gap- 
ing, vacant.  But  where,  oh  where  is  the 
hall?  

To  G.  L.  B. : You  are  right;.  The  word 
"Tsar”  represents  ultimately  the  Latin 
word  “Caesar,”  but  it  should  not  there- 
fore be  spelt  necessarily  “Czar.”  The 
change  of  the  Germanic  ”k”  to  “c”  brings 
”ts”  in  Slavonic.  The  following  paragraph 
taken  from  “The  New  English  Dictionary,” 
edited  by  Dr.  Murray,  may  furnish  you  a 
satisfactory  explanation. 


“The  spelling'  with  'cz'  is  against  the 
usage  of  all  Slavonic  languages;  the  word 
was  so  spelt  by  Herberstein  ‘Rerum  Mos- 
covite  Commentarii,’  1549,  the  chief  early 
source  of  knowledge  as  to  Russia  in  West- 
ern Europe,  whence  it  passed  intev  the 
Western  Languages  generally;  in  some  of 
these  it  is  now  old-fashioned;  the  usual 
German  form  is  now  ‘zar,’  and  French  has 
recently  adopted  ‘tsar,’  which  is  also  be- 
coming frequent  in  English,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Times  newspaper,  as  the 
most  suitable  English  spelling.” 


A son  of  a tsar  is  a “tsarevitch.”  which, 
however,  is  no  longer  an  official  title  in 
Russia,  having  been  superseded,  since  the 
time  of  Paul  I„  by  that  of  “Grand  Duke,” 
literally  "Great  Prince.”  Nor  is  “tsarevna," 
a daughter  of  a tsar,  any  longer  an  officia^ 
title.  Just  as  the  hereditary  prince  has  tt  * 
differentiated  title  “Cesarevitch,”  so  his  wi~e 
is  the  “Ces&revna.”  The  empress  is  Pile’ 
"tsarina,”  although  the  Russian  title  is 
"tsaritsa,”  and  the  Russian  official  title  is 
“Tmpritsa.”  Other  words  formed  from 
tsar  which  need  no  explanation  are  tsarate- 
tsardom,  tsarian  or  tsaric  or  tsarish,  tsar- 
icide,  tsarism,  tsarship. 


’ As  for  "colcannon,”  which  the  Hon.  Tim- 
othy J.  Campbell  proposes  to  serve  with 
' curiy  cabbage  at  his  “old-style  pig’s  head 
razoo,”  it  is  an  Irish  dish:  “potatoes  ar.d 
cabbage  pounded  together  in  a mortar  and 
then  stewed  with  butter.” 


"And  still  we  cannot  support  the  Hon 
Dick  Walsh.  There  are  a number  of  reasons 
for  our  decision.  For  instance,  we  notice 
that  the  Hon.  Dick  Walsh  describes  him- 
self as  ‘born  in  your  midst.’  We  deny  it.’’ 
New  York  Sun. 

A correspondent  writes  that  striking  coin- 
cidences between  passages  in  the  works  of 
Mallock  and  paragraphs  in  "The  Green  Car- 
nation,” lead  him  to  believe  that  Mallock, 
not  Wilde,  is  the  author  of  the  latter  book. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Gilmour,  the  playactor,  is  re- 
ported to’  have  said  that  “dear,  gentle 
Charles  Lamb”  should  not  have  called  to- 
bacco naughty  names;  "he  ought  to  have 
known  better;  but  then,  like  Napoleon,  he 
could  not  smoke.”  If  Mr.  Gilmour  knew 
his  Lamb  thoroughly,  he  would  not  have 
thus  slipped.  In  the  “Farewell  to  Tobacco,” 
Lamb  exclaims; 

"Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue! 

Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you! 

’Twas  but  in  a sort  I blamed  thee; 

None  e’er  prospered  who  defamed  thee.” 

He  was  an  inveterate  smoker  until  “de- 
barred the  full  fruition  of  its  favors”  by  a 
"sour  physician.”  And  he  would  smoke  the 
strongest,  rankest  variety,  an  accomplish- 
ment which  he  had  toiled  after,  "as  other 
men  after  virtue.” 


There  is  talk  again,  and  naturally,  about 
doctors’  incomes.  It  was  a specialist  in 
Minnesota,  an  oculist,  who  was  summoned 
once  by  a man  of  exceeding  riches,  nervous 
about  a speck  in  one  of  bis  eyes.  The  jour- 
ney was  a fairly  long  one,  but  the  opera- 
tion was  of  laughable  simplicity.  The  pa- 
tient told  the  doctor  to  go  to  the  bank  in 
the  village  and  present  his  bill.  The  bill 
was  given  to  the  Cashier;  it  was  for  $5000. 
The  Cashier  smiled  and  said:  "Y'ou’ve  made 
a mistake,  doctor;  Mr.  Blank  is  worth  more 
money.”  But  the  bill  was  paid. 


Verdi’s  "Otello”  was  produced  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  sumptuous  fashion.  Especial  ma- 
chinery, at  a cost  of  $3000,  was  invented 
for  the  tempest  alone.  A fleet  of  five  ships 
tossed  and  pitched  over  a raging  sea.  The 
thunder,  lightning  and  gunshots  were  regu- 
lated by  a keyboard  with  electrical  con- 
nections, which  was  in  the  Director’s  pros- 
cenium box. 

They  say  that  the  first  two  numbers  of 
"The  Chap-Book,"  published  last  May,  com- 
mand today  $3  or  $4  apiece  in  Chicago,  such 
is  the  passion  of  collectors. 

And  this  reminds  us  that  the  New  Orleans 
man  who  took  all  that  was  left  of  the  first 
edition  of  Mr.  Fennellosa’s  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
poem,  and  "says  that  in  its  way  the  poem 
is  in  advance  of  anything  written  in  this  j 
country,”  may  turn  out  to  be  a speculator  j 
in  literary  curiosities. 
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Jurvmcn  of  marked  conversational  powers 
talk  away  the  dignity  of  the  jury  system. 


These  Wtnthrop  mortars  are  known  ap- 
propriately as  the  De  Bunge  guns. 


“T  would  rather  he  a lamp-post  In  Boston 
than  a wealthy  property  owner  In  San 
Francisco"  is  the  way  a Boston  woman  ex- 
L pressed  her  preference  the  other  day.  And 
T|  no  doubt  there  are  men  who  would  rather 
> lean  against  the  lamp-post  than  against 
the  wealthy  property  owner. 


Mr.  David  C.  Murray,  lecturer,  Is  his  own 
press  agent.  As  press  agent  he  is  alert 
and  romantic,  fluent  and  passionate.  “For 
my  part,”  said  Mr.  Murray  early  this  week. 
“I  don’t  know  anything  so  delightful  as  to 
have  a great  audience  before  me  and  to  feel  ' 
that  T can  play  on  them  as  one  plays  on  a 
fiddle— to  make  them  angry  or  merry,  to 
make  them  cry.  to  thrill  them,  to  frighten 
them— in  short,  to  do  with  them  what  I will. 
That  Is  the  sweetest  triumph  a man  can 
have.  It  is  the  greatest  joy,  the  finest 
mental  exhilaration  in  the  world.”  And 
now  if  people  miss  their  opportunities  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Murray.  He  gave  them  j 
fair  warning.  


The  conduct  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Sanford,  late  of 
Tale,  passeth  all  understanding.  He  has 
left  foot  ball  and  track  athletics  to  enter 
into  some  gross  and  sordid  commercial  en- 
terprise in  New  York. 


The  thought  of  militia  and  armories  and 
parades  puts  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  in  a 
highly  nervous  state.  When  wild  Hunga- 
rians or  Anarchists  of  any  nationality  defy 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  Mr.  McCrackan 
would  fain  appease  them  by  sweet  reason-  ; 
ing,  or  possibly  by  the  introduction  of  the  ’ 
referendum. 


feo.  Mrs.  Sallade  lost  her  case.  Possibly 
she  used  too  much  vinegar  and  not  enough 
oil. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  about  Mr. 
Oudin's  physical  condition  is  exaggerated. 
He  is  a singer  of  rare  taste  and  intelligence. 


There  is  nothing  left  to  the  imagination 
in  the  description  of  a visitor  published  by 
a contemporary.  She  has  “a  warm  glowing 
tint;”  she  also  wears  ”a  vest  of  silk,  and 
cuffs  and  collar  of  Italian  hand-made  lace.” 
She  unpacked  her  trunks  "inside  of  20 
minutes."  As  she  has  traveled  22,000  miles, 
and  been  "made  much  of  in  Northern  and 
Southern  social  circles,”  her  remark  that 
"Boston  is  a delightful  city;  if  I had  to 
settle  down  to  just  one  place  in  America 
I should  select  Boston  by  all  means”  is 
the  greater  compliment.  By  the  way,  .was 
it  the  visitor  or  the  reporter  who  said 
"Settle  down  to  just  one  place?” 


This  is  the  feast-day  of  St.  Proclus,  who 
taught  the  people  to  sing  the  Trisaglon 
as  he  once  heard  it  performed  by  angels, 
and  “it  is  at  least  agreed  that  on  the  peo- 
ple singing  it  the  earthquakes  ceased.”  The 
(tendency  of  much  of  modern  music  is  to 
(provoke  earthquakes  and  other  perturba- 
tions of  Nature. 


There  is  a dispute  at  present  as  to  which 
city  is  the  oldest.  Some  say  it  is  Damascus, 
founded  by  Uz,  the  grandson  of  Shem. 
■Rabelais  claimed  the  honor  for  Chinon, 
-"the  famous  city,  noble  city,  ancient  city, 
yea,  the  first  city  in  the  world.”  But  Chi- 
non was  his  birthplace,  and  he  was,  per- 
haps, thus  prejudiced. 


Theodore  Tilton’s  poetical  tribute  to\*he 
memory  of  Dr.  Holmes  recalls  the  fact  tlV  t 
-Tie  is  still  alive.  


Candidates  for  a degree  at  Yale  will  here- 
after be  presented  by  an  "orator,"  as  at 
Oxford.  Will  the  system  of  guying  the  can- 
didates be  likewise  introduced? 


The  Chant  in  London  known  as  Mrs. 
Ormiston  now  stirreth  up  discord;  and  how 
will  the  dissonances  be  resolved? 


Cinnamon  tea  is  recommended  in  cases 
of  fever.  What  would  be  its  effect  on  a 
cinnamon  bear?  


"The  contemptible  meanness  of  the  male 
sex.”  This  is  not  a quotation  from  some 
"downtrodden  woman,”  who  aspires  to 
"purify  politics.”  It  is  from  a sermon  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Parkhurst  of  New  York. 
But  in  creating  the  distinction  that  marks 
social  ostracism  for  one  particular  offence, 
have  not  women  been  more  unjust  and 
hard-hearted  than  men? 


An  Englishwoman  thus  replies  to  an  at- 
tack on  the  habit  of  killing  birds  to  secure 
feathers  for  feminine  ornament;  “What 
hypocrites  you  men  are.  We.  at  least, 
leave  the  butcher’s  work  to  butchers,  but 
you,  in  the  name  of  sport,  go  out  and  pub- 
lish the  fact  with  pride  if  you  succeed  in 
slaughtering  hundreds  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful birds  for  your  pleasure.  Cast  the  beam 
out  of  your  own  eye;  throw  away  your 
guns,  and  then  you  may  ask  us  with  a 
show  of  consistency  to  cease  decking 
hats  and  cloaks  with  feathers.”  But  this 
reply  is  neither  logical  nor  true,  as  far  as 
l England  is  concerned;  for  there  “the 
> sportsman  is  a preserver  even  more  than 
| i destroyer,  but  to  satisfy  the  feminine  love 
I f ornament  many  fine  species  are  in 
i mger  of  extinction.” 


<y  tv 

This  is  St.  Crispin's  day.  Lay  in  your 
winter  boots. 
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A book  written  to  prove  that  Marshal 
Ney  was  not  shot,  but  was  secretly  con- 
veyed to  Charleston,  S.  C..  will  soon  be 
published.  Nay.  nay,  Pauline. 


Gov.  Waite  In  his  campaign  is  encouraged 
by  an  astrologer.  He  should  remember 
that  the  stars  are  not  always  trustworthy. 
On  a famous  occasion  they  fought  in  their 
courses  against  Sisera. 


It  seems  that  the  sword  of  Garibaldi  Is 
in  Nova  Scotia.  But  we  still  have  the  sword 
of  Bunker  Hill. 


There  is  sound  sense  in  the  Norwegian 
to  verb;  “There  are  many  weathers  in  five 
ays,  and  more  in  a month.” 


Some  laugh  at  Col.  Nicol  because  at  the 
ooth  Salvation  jubilee  he  said,  "Before  I 
as  converted  I -was  a boozer;  now  I'm 
blesser.”  The  Colonel  used  good  Eng- 
ih  words.  The  verb  "to  booze”  is  nearly 
c centuries  old,  and  "boozer”  has  been 
r many  years  in  good  repute.  As  for 
y,  lesser,”  it  is  over  300  years  old,  nor  did 
remy  Taylor,  that  sublime  writer,  dis- 
in  it. 


So.  too,  the  word  "bum,”  used  by  the 
Colonel,  had  the  opprobrious  meaning  of 
•today  four  centuries  ago.  The  Colonel  un- 
derstands and  appreciates  the  wealth  of 
the  English  language. 


Emperor  William's  song  for  male  chorus 
will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin 
Sunday.  The  Apollo' Club  should  procure 
copies,  and  sing  the  imperial  composition  at 
its  first  concert.  Such  a compliment  would 
cement  the  friendship  between  Germany 
and  America.  Each  member  of  the  club 
would  probably  receive  a photograph  of  the 
composer,  and  Mr.  Lang  would  be  decorated, 
possibly  with  the  Iron  Cross,  for  his 
bravery  in  the  venture. 


This  is,  indeed,  sad  news  about  Miss 
Webster,  but  the  account  published  in  a 
contemporary  will  excite  the  wonder  of  all 
students  of  Grecian  history.  “Some  of  her 
more  enthusiastic  followers  were  almost 
convinced  that  she  was  Sappho  reincar- 
nated.” Miss  Webster’s  plan  “was  ulti- 
I nately  to  found  a school,  in  which,  like 
/ Sappho,  she  could  be  a living  example  to 
/young  women.”  Miss  Webster  certainly 
should  pray  to  be  delivered  from  her  friends. 
She  never  made  the  preposterous  claim  of 
being  the  tenth  Muse. 


Mr.  Maynard  gave  an  interesting  lecture 
on  “How  Birds  Sing  and  Fly,”  but  a report 
of  the  lecture  put  this  strange  statement 
into  his  mouth:  "People  who  fancy  that 

crows  don’t  sing  are  mistaken.  The  male  , 
bird  sings  a most  beautiful  song  during  the 
nesting  season,  but  prefers  his  mate  as  a 
sole  auditor.”  It  was  the  mate,  then,  whotj& 
gave  the  song  away  to  Mr.  Maynard.  Mr. 
Crow  has  cause  for  a divorce. 


Because  the  Forbes  Library  has  just 
been  dedicated  in  Northampton,  it  must  not 
be  Inferred  that  the  town  has  been  without 
such  an  institution.  For  at  least  30  years 
it  has  had  an  excellent  Public  Library, 
Judiciously  selected  and  of  genuine  help  to 
the  inhabitants. 


It  is  doubtful  devotion  to  publish  after 
the  death  of  an  author  articles  that  he  did 
not  see  fit  to  give  in  a volume  to  the 
world  while  he  was  alive.  Walter  Pater 
was  a most  fastidious  verbal  artist,  and 
his  admirers  are  content  with  that  which 
met  his  own  approbation. 


This  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
several  famous  men.  Demosthenes,  who 
paid  so  much  attention  to  tone  production; 
King  Stephen,  the  worthy  peer,  whose 
breeches  cost  him  but  a crown;  Chaucer, 
who,  according  to  Artemus  Ward,  had 
talent,  “but  he  couldn’t  spel;”  Torricelli, 
the  inventor  of  the  barometer  and  other 
scientific  things;  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  had  the  misfortune 
lately  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith;  Hogarth,  master  of  realism, 
and  George  II.,  in  whose  mouth  Thackeray 
put  this  couplet: 

”1  neither  had  morals,  nor  manners,  nor 
wit: 

I wasn’t  much  missed  when  I died  in  a fit.” 


Speaking  of  penmanship  in  the  public 
schools,  was  Horace  Greeley  a vertical, 
horizontal  or  slantindlcular  writer? 


It  was  on  the  25th  of  October,  1694,  that 
Admiral  Edward  Russell,  in  hospitable  vein, 
brewed  a mighty,  a Gargantuan  punch  in 
a marble  fountain  at  Alicant.  Thus  he 
brewed  it:  four  hogsheads  of  brandy,  one  j 
pipe  of  Malaga,  20  gallons  of  lime  juice,  j 
2500  lemons,  13  hundredweight  of  fine,  white  ^ 
sugar,  five  pounds  of  grated  nutmegs,  300 
toasted  biscuit,  and  eight  hogsheads  of 
water.  A canopy  prevented  "waste  by  evap- 
oration or  dilution  by  rain.”  The  cups 
were  filled  by  the  ship  boy,  who  rode  round 
the  fountain  in  a boat.  Admiral  Russell,  no 
doubt,  that  day  was  a truly  popular  com- 
mander; but  it  is  now  200  years  since  the 
punch  was  quaffed,  and  some  of  the  drink- 
ers have  not  got  over  it  yet.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  well  to  note  that  one  of  the 
I earliest  accounts  of  punch  (1672)  refers  to  it 
as  an  “enervating  liquor.” 


THE  WISDOM  OF  HYUAUIN. 

There  Is  a haven  of  rest  on  Beacon  Iilli.M 
There  stand  houses  whose  inmates  hear  not  , 


the  jar  and  rumble  of  traffic,  and  know  not  o: 
the  nerve-irritating  electric  car.  In  the  ^>1 


heart  of  the  town  the  sleepers  hear  dream- 
ily  the  birds  In  their  season  at  break  of  day;  v 
even  the  hum  of  the  mosquito  is  drowsy; 
and  the  only  discordant  element  in  the  hush 
Is  the  sporadic  wailing  of  a domestic  eat.  JS 
These  fortunate  ones  recall  the  Sybarites, 
who  had  such  delicate  ears  that  they 
would  allow  no  trades  in  their  city  which 
made  a rasping  noise.  "They  would  not 
have  blacksmiths  or  carpenters,  or  any 
such  trades  In  the  city.”  And  to  a sojourn- 
er in  the  region  near  Louisburg  Square,  life 
is  once  again  serene,  and  the  ordinary 
boarding  house  of  commerce  is  transfigured 
and  is  Lotos-Land. 

In  such  a haven  one  remembers  the  fan-  j 
tastical  dream  of  Adolphe  RettG,  suggested 
possibly  by  the  well-known  prose  poem  of 
Poe.  “Strange  silence;  people  flow  by  as 
an  idle  stream  of  shadows;  carriages  roll 
without  tumult;  black  waddings  oppress 
the  town;  the  sun  is  a fleecy  thing  set  in 
blue  waves.  The  idea  flashes  across  me, 
Noise  is  dead!  And  I shriek  with  laughter 
at  the  conclusion  that  earth  Is  henceforth 
condemned  to  eternal  silence.  Then  a huge 
announcement  unfolds  itself,  and  I read  in 
a distorted  hand,  ‘You  are  invited  to  the 
funeral  of  Monsieur  Noise,  who  died  this 
evening.  Killed  by  the  excess  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  was  held  in  horror  by 
Providence.  On  the  part  of  his  widow, 
Humanity.’  ” 

Yet  to  the  dweller  in  the  country  the  si- 
lence of  this  favored  spot  would  no  doubt 
seem  only  comparative.  That  it  appeals  so 
to  the  citizen  shows  the  steady  growth  of 
the  evil.  No  wonder  that  there  are  protests 
against  the  introduction  of  electric  cars. 
The  fact  that  unfortunates  say  "You  will 
soon  be  accustomed  to  them,”  is  of  itself 
a warning  and  a protest.  The  result  of  the 
habitual  use  of  many  modern  instruments 
for  procuring  "speed  and  convenience”  is 
more  or  less  destructive  to  nerves  and  teirW  ^ 
per.  Take  a long  ride  in  a ear.  With  the 
din,  the  clattering  over  cross-tracks,  the 
jump  at  each  start  and  the  sudden  stop,  the 
restlessness  of  the  slow,  irregular  progress  ^ 


when  there  is  danger  of  a block,  in  what 
sort  of  mental  condition,  pray,  does  the 
business  man  arrive  at  his  office?  Half  the 
time  he  has  not  even  the  poor  satisfaction 
of  sitting  down.  It  is  true  that  people  who 
live  near  a boiler  factory  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  riveting;  that  the  Swiss  whose 
cottages  overlook  the  rushing  glacier-bed  j 
stream  are  lulled  by  it;  but  it  is  the  regu-  ; 
larity  that  does  not  disturb.  The  regular-  j 
ity  of  the  electric  car  is  its  irregularity.  , 

Or  take  a less  aggressive  form  of  modern 
annoyance,  the  telephone.  How  many  letjve 
the  closet,  successful  or  not  in  the  call, 
without  nervous  irritation,  caused  either  by 
the  routine  indifference  of  the  operator,  the 
feeble  or  thick  voice  of  the  answerer,  or  the 
sneaking  consciousness  of  personal  infirm- 
ity in  tone-production  and  enunciation? 

Nervous  apparently  from  constitutional 
and  climatic  reasons,  the  American  dwell- 
ers in  town  grow  daily  more  nervous.  This 
is  the  age  of  nervous  diseases,  of  insomnia,  g 
of  premature  mental  and  bodily  decay. 

The 


Conservatism  is  dubbed  sluggishness, 
new  book,  no  matter  what  its  contents  may- 
be, must  be  read  in  a day  and  the  judgment 
pronounced  that  night.  The  preacher  must 
be  "up-to-date.”  There  is  anxious  hunting 
after  a new  fad  before  the  name  of  the 
last  is  widely  knotvn.  The  great  meaning 
of  "I  loafe  and  invite  my  soul”  is  not  appre- 
ciated. Man  strives  to  keep  pace  with  the 
electric  current.  Too  many’,  alas,  go  to  bed 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  noisy  music 
of  the  street.  They  feel  like  saying  with 
Wild  Rosy  of  Yucatan,  "If  1 could  only  get 
a decent  sleep.” 


"Those  that  are  weather  wise 
Are  rarely  otherwise.” 


Harvard  proposes  to  beat  Yale  if  ever 
collar-bone  in  the  University  has  to  b 
broken  in  preparing  for  the  match. 


Queen  Victoria  took  a gold  medal  by  ei 
hibiting  a stand  of  fruit  at  the  Cryst: 
Palace  Horticultural  show,  and  loud  ws 
the  grumbling  of  those  who  complained  c 
unfairness.  The  Queen  should  enter  he 
exhibit  under  an  assumed  name,  as  Mr: 
Percy  Jjohns  or  Mrs.  Ffrench-Smythe. 


An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mrs.  Lincol 
said  that  this  famous  cook  not  only  mad 
the  cake  yesterday;  she  also  took  it. 


That  the  President  of  the  United  States 


constantly  under  the  protection  of 


Sir 


m«fl>i,Tne«s  go  farther  than  in  the 
at  Ion  of  the  fact  that  a murdered 
tt  wore  “under  garments  of  exquisite 

i ness 

is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
>dfrey  Kneller.  who  had  the  honoj-  of 
painting  to  crowned  heads  as  wel!  as  the 
face  of  Mr.  Christopher  Cat.  pastry  cook 
and  keeper  of  a London  tavern.  “Painters 
of  history.”  said  Kneller.  “make  the  dead 
live,  and  do  not  begin  to  live  themselves 
tih  they  are  dead.  I paint  the  living  and 
they  make  me  live.” 


The  farmers  of  Australia  propose  to  for- 
ward regularly  largo  consignments  of 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  fowls,  etc.,  from  Vic- 
toria to  England. 


There  are  men  who  worry  over  the  proper 
number  of  shirtstuds  to  be  worn  of  a fes- 
tal evening.  For  their  benefit  here  Is  the 
latest  news  from  London:  "Three  studs 
are  at  once  the  simplest  and  also  the  most 
pretentious  mode — a fine  example  of  ex- 
tremes meeting:  two  studs  savor  somewhat 
of  fancifulness,  but  have  the  excuse  of  con- 
venience: a single  stud  is  neat  and  all  that 
Is  requisite,  provided  the  shirt  be  well  cut; 
it  cannot,  however,  fail  to  recall  the  pain- 
ful fashion — now  happily  almost  extinct — 
of  wearing  in  the  centre  of  the  shirt  some 
conspicuous  piece  of  jewelry.  For  in  the 
daytime,  at  all  events,  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  pretentious  studs.  The  discreet 
taste  at  the  present  time  seems  to  he  for 
small  balls  of  gold;  no  one,  however,  need 
take  exception  to  pearls,  provided  they  be 
small  and  plainly  mounted.” 

As  for  the  shirt  collar,  the  oracle  says 
wisely,  “the  shape  is  a matter  for  individual 
taste.  » * » The  half  breed  between  a 
stand-up  and  Eton,  which  has  for  the  last 
year  or  two  been  seeking  fashionable  ap- 
proval, has  now  been  branded  as  the  chosen 
accompaniment  of  a green  carnation,  for 
which  it  certainly  seems  eminently  suita- 
ble.” ' 

Mongrel  goose  is  now  found  on  many  a 
table.  Reader,  do  you  know  how  to  dis- 
sect the  delicious  bird,  so  that  your  guests 
will  not  call  for  mackintoshes  during  the 
operation?  In  olden  times  there  was  the 
High  Dutch  fashion  and  the  Italian.  The 
former  was  preferred  by  the  prudent  be- 
cause “they  cut  the  breast  Into  more  pieces, 
an-d  so  by  consequence  fill  more  plates.” 
And  this  was  the  order  of  the  carving: 
“On  the  first  plate  a thigh;  2,  another 
thigh;  3,  a side  of  the  rump,  with  a piece 
of  the  breast;  4.  the  other  side  of  the  rump, 
with  another  piece  of  the  breast;  5,  a wing; 
'e  other  wing;  7,  the  rest  of  the  stom- 
} upon  which,  if  there  be  little  of  the 
| .vn  left,  you  may  join  the  two  small 
Iked  bones;  to  the  eighth,  the  merry 
J ought,  with  the  rest  of  the  rump,  and  any 
Pise,  at  your  discretion.  If  you  will,  you 
rmay  join  some  of  the  breast  with  the  best 
piece  which  you  always  present  to  the  most 
considerable  person  at  the  table  first,  and 
take  notice,  too,  by  the  bye,  the  brawn  of 
the  breast  ought  to  be  for  the  most  part 
served  out  first.” 


Or  if  you  dread  carving  and  still  long  for 
goose,  why  not  try  the  ancient  recipe  for 
“A  Potage  of  Green  Geese,”  a dish,  how- 
ever. not  for  faint  or  queasy  stomachs: 
“Take  your  green-geese  and  boyl  them  the 
usual  way,  and  when  they  are  boyled  take 
them  up  and  fry  them  whole  in  a frying- 
' pan  to  colour  them,  either  with  the  fat  of 
i bacon  or  hogs’-larde,  -called  nowadays 
,1  manege  de  pork;  then  take  ginger,  long 
1 pepper,  and  cloves;  beat  all  this  together, 

I and  season  them  with  this  spice;  a little 
parsley  and  sage,  and  put  them  into  a lit- 
tle of  the  same  broth  that  they  were  boyled 
in,  and  sprinkle  a little  grated  cheese  over 
them,  and  let  them  have  a little  stew,  and 
then  dish  them  up  with  slpets  under  them.” 

O -x  'J  - 

' Mr.  David  C.  Murray  proposes  to  eschew 
^nenceforth  the  title  of  “lecturer.”  He  pre- 
fers to  be  known  as  an  "entertainer.”  It  Is 
true  that  the  titles  are  not  necessarily 
synonymous,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Murray  Is  an  entertainer.  Anyone  who 
deliberately  names  Robert  Buchanan  "the 
genius  of  the  age”  Is  like  Artemus  Ward’s 
Kangaroo,  "an  amoozing  cuss." 

"When  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  opens  his 
new  house  at  Fifty-eighth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  with  a bail,  soon  to  be  given  to  In- 
introduce  his  daughter  to  society,  Sekll  will 
sit  down  to  a $15,000  piano,  which  has  now 
been  put  in  place  in  one  of  the  magnificent 
parlors."  How's  this?  The  eminent  apostle 
of  Wagner  to  play  for  dancing!  Or  will 
they  have  a fiddler,  as  Ysaye,  to  help  him? 

Tbfs  piano  I*  decorated  in  shades  of 
grew,.  Including  plstache,  pea  green  and 
Paris  green,  and  the  machine  Is  "in  har- 
mony with  the  Louis  XV.  room."  The 
piano  stool,  "conceived  in  a scheme  of  green 
and  gold.”  price  I2W),  Is  also  In  the  Louis 
XV,  style.  Mr.  Seldi,  to  be  in  harmony, 
should  wear  a suit  of  bottlegreen,  also  a 
wig.  It  was  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  by 
| the  way,  that  the  arrogance  of  the  rich 
waxed  Intolerable  and  was  an  offence  In 
the  nostril*  of  the  people. 

Advertising  "uggextn  the  thought  of 
aderewskl.  They  who  heard  him  at  his 
aat  concert  lnlxmdon  say  that  his  perform- 
ance was  a severe  disappointment.  It 
1 1 t*lat  a nervouH  disease  has  en- 

feebled the  pianist  and  the  man. 


It  Is  the  custdm  to  jeer  at  the  play-actors 
stranded  on  the  rlalto,  to  caricature  the 
hamfatters  and  the  burns,  but  the  pathetic 
story  of  the  melancholy  stroller,  anxious 
for  work,  who  fainted  in  New  York  the 
other  day  from  sheer  weakness,  is  only  one 
of  many.  In  these  eccentric  figures  per- 
chance is  buried  a noble  Hamlet  or  a rol- 
licking, delightful  Charles  Surface. 


The  circular  of  certain  laundrymen  in 
town  states  that  they  have  gone  into  this 
business  only  to  gain  money  to  satisfy 
“high  ambitions  for  higher  education.”  And 
yet  their  present  occupation  demands  the 
highest  education.  To  wash  and  iron  with- 
out Injury  to  the  goods  intrusted  to  them; 
to  starch  so  as  to  prevent  the  profanity  of 
the  wearer;  to  be  accurate  in  count;  are 
not  these  characteristics  of  a culture  all 
too  rare?  ( 

Is  it  true  that  the  school  houses  of  Bos- 
ton are  overcrowded  and  without  decent 
ventilation? 


Apropos  of  school  houses,  the  question 
of  nutritious  food  for  the  children  at 
luncheon  is  a serious  matter.  Children  in 
their  choice  of  diet  have  not  the  natural  , 
sagacity  that  distinguishes  many  other 
animals.  They  will  too  often  shun  good 
soup  or  meat,  milk  and  bread  and  butter,  j 
to  batten  on  cake  and  pickles. 


Is  there  any  luncheon  in  hotel  or  restau- 
rant today  that  tastes  so  good  to  the  busi- ' 
ness  man  as  that  carried  by  him  in  basket 
or  tin  pail  years  ago  to  the  country  school 
house?  Bread  and  meat,  a piece  of  pie, 
doughnuts  and  cheese— but  Heliogabalus 
never  fared  as  well.  Then,  too,  the  mer- 
cantile instinct  was  developed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  swapping,  as  a doughnut  for  an 
apple,  or  pie  for  a sandwich. 


Dean  liole,  who  will  lecture  In  this  coun- 
try for  the  benefit  of  the  Rochester  (Eng.) 
Cathedral,  is  known  to  many  by  a volume 
of  entertaining  memoirs,  full  of  agreeable 
gossip  about  Thackeray,  Leech,  Dickens 
and  others.  The  volume  showed  the  dis- 
criminating mind  of  the  author.  The  Dean 
is  indeed  a hole  of  information. 


They  dispute  now  as  to  whether  Dr. 
Holmes  was  a humorist  or  a wit.  Did  he 
not  display  both  wit  and  humor? 


"The  Empress  was  invalided  for  many 
weeks.”  Is  there  any  authority  for  such  a 
verb? 


A volume  of  new  poems  by  Paul  Verlaine 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  its  title  is 
“Epigrammes."  The  copies  now  hete  are  of 
the  first  edition.  Book  collectors  do  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  Verlaine  first  edi- 
tions soon  command  a premium.  “Fetes 
Galantes,”  for  example,  a little  volume  of 
54  pages,  first  published  in  1869,  is  bought 
eagerly  in  Paris  for  16  or  20  francs. 

The  announcement  that  the  old  Public 
Library  is  to  be  sold  recalls  the  fact  that 
some  time  ago  there  was  earnest  talk  of 
building  an  opera  house  on  the  site.  The 
opera  house  is  needed,  but  much  more 
necessary  to  the  city  is  a comfortable,  safe, 
and  suitable  Music  Hall.  There  is  not  one 
fit  room  in  the  city  for  the  display  of  a 
pianist’s  taste  and  skill. 

Rosebery  may  persuade  at  the  present 
moment  the  English  to  like  the  Czar,  but 
wild  horses  could  not  drag  them  to  love 
Russia.  There's  too  much  - property  at 
stake. 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Ida  Pfeiffer,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Sicily,  Italy.  Iceland,  Scan- 
dinavia, rounded  Cape  Horn,  saw  China, 
•Japan,  India,  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  East  In- 
dies, California,  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi, 
the  Azores,  Madagascar,  Cape  Town,  and 
other  sights,  countries,  and  people  too 
n ,*  tous  to  mention.  Once  was  she  nearly 
e by  the  Battas.  Once  was  she  almost 
th’3  ictim  of  Queen  Ravanola.  And  has 
she  not  told  of  these  and  other  hairbreadth 
escapes  in  her  books  of  travel?  Truly  a re- 
marKable  woman;  a greater  traveler  than 
Neiiy  Bly  or  Miss  Londonderry.  The  name 
of  the  latter  suggests  irresistibly  an  adver- 
tising scheme. 


V L % 


MUSIC. 


lANKEKa- 

HI.ISKKI*  !»**- 


Ths  Third  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Music  Hal!, 
Under  Mr.  Paur. 

The  program  of  the  third  Symphony  con- 
cert was  as  follows: 

Symphony  "Unfinished" Schubert 

Concerto  In  E fiat  for  piano Beethoven 

Mr.  Baermann,  pianist. 

Symphony.  C major Schumann 

One  charm  of  the  immortal  fragment  by 
Sehubert  is  that  the  symphony  Is  unfin- 
ished. The  slow  movement  does  not  stand 
pn  the  same  level  with  the  supernatural 
allegro,  and  they  that  know  and  love  Schu- 
bert the  best  arc-  thankful  that  he  never 
composed  a scherzo  and  finale.  The  long 
, works  of  the  great  melodist  are  generally  a 
i long  decrescendo  of  musical  interest.  As 
it  is,  there  Is  the  curiosity  as  to  what  he 
might  have  done  with  this  projected  sym- 
phony If  his  life  had  been  spared  and  he 
had  learned  to  prune  and  condense;  and 
there  is  also  the  thought  of  the  colossal  im- 
pudence of  the  German  who,  a few  years 
ago  patched  together  two  movements  and 
finished  it  for  him. 

The ( fragment  remains,  and  the  allegro 
will  Id  a delight  for  a))  times,  not  so  much 
charming,  eminently  Schu- 


bertian  second  theme  first  sung  by  the 
cellos,  as  because  of  the  romantic  atmos- 
phere that  enwraps  the  music,  from  the 
simple  opening  measures  to  the  end.  Or 
who  can  even  forget  that  apparently  In- 
evitable modulation  that  introduces  the 
theme  above  mentioned,  or  who  is  not 
moved  mightily  by  the  opening  of  the  free 
I fantasia,  the  yearning  of  passion  that  sees, 
as  from  a tower,  the  end  of  all? 

About  the  proper  tempo  of  the  famous 
second  theme  there  has  been  much  dispute. 
Some  take  it  too  fast,  and  it  is  then  as 
though  ground  out  by  an  orchestrion. 
Others  drag  it;  they  deliberately  check  the 
organic  rhythm  which  should  be  a pulse  to 
the  musical  body,  and  play  it  with  puling 
sentiment,  creating  an  adagio.  If  Mr. 
Papr  erred  at  all,  it  was  slightly,  and  on 
the  side  of  slowness.  As  for  the  second 
movement,  it  is  pretty  and  popular,  and 
there  are  delightful  harmonic  surprises; 
but,  as  I have  said,  it  has  not  the  over- 
whelming individuality  of  the  movement 
that  precedes. 

Mr.  Baermann  gave  a very  fine  perform- 
ance of  the  great  concerto.  Not  that  it 
was  equally  admirable  throughout,  for  in 
the  finale  there  were  occasional  traces  of 
restlessness  that  was  not  under  absolute 
control,  and  the  “loud-pedal,”  so  called, 
was  used  at  times  too  freely.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  performance  was  one  to  be  re- 
membered; it  was  so  thoughtful,  so  well 
considered,  so  free  from  "virtuosity"  in  its 
objectionable  form.  There  was  no  feeling 
of  deadly  rivalry  between  the  piano  and 
its  old  enemy  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Paur 
conducted  the  concerto  like  a master,  and 
the  few  slips  in  intonation  in  the  first  move- 
ment could  be  pardoned  ea.sily,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hall  was  not  favorable  to 
either  wind  or  string  instruments. 

* * 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Schumann 
Symphony  is  the  wondrous  adagio,  proba- 
bly the  greatest  slow  movement  composed 
since  Beethoven’s  time.  It  Is  the  fashion 
for  writers  on  Schumann  to  pat  him  on  the 
head,  and  in  speaking  of  this  symphony-  to 
say,  “The  fruits  of  his  contrapuntal  studies 
are  here  in  graceful  abundance.”  But  one 
of  these  fruits  is  indeed  a dry  and  withered 
thing  I refer  to  the  staccato  counterpoint 
1 that  follows  the  first  succession  of  violin 
trills.  What  in  the  world  did  Schumann 
mean  by  following  such  a superb  climax 
by  measures  which  suggest  the  class  room 
and  blackboard?  Fortunately-  they  are  few 
in  number. 

So,  too,  I fail  to  see  beauty  or  strength  in 
the  two  trios  of  the  scherzo,  which  by  the 
way  was  played  with  infinite  accuracy  as 
well  as  dash.  Of  these  trios,  the  second  Is 
the  more  offensiy-e,  for  offensive  is  not  too 
strong  a word  to  use  in  this  connection. 
Stiff  are  they  both,  and  also  are  they  dry-. 

■* 

The  hall  yvas  crowded.  After  the  Schu- 
bert symphony  and  the  concerto,  there  was 
most  hearty  applause. 

Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


The  Published  Options  of  a 
Late  and  Welcome  Guest. 


Au  Interesting  Experiment  With 
Plano  and  Screen. 


Famous  Bores  iu  ilia  Great 
Operatic  Gallery, 


Mr.  Krehbiel  of  New  York  was  in  town  a 
yveek  ago  Saturday  to  hear  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
Symphony,-  and  his  views  and  opinions  were 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  last 
Monday..  He  surveyed  city,  music,  and  mu- 
sicians as  through  a telescope  set  up  on 
another  and  a happier  planet. 

“The  musical  activities  of  Boston,”  s)ays 
Mr.  Krehbiel.  “are  always  an  interesting 
study  to  the  observer  from  New  York.” 

Now  this  statement  may  be  reversed 
easily,  and  as  follows:  The  musical  'activity 
of  a lecturer  from  New  York  is  always  ail 
interesting  stud^-  to  the  observer  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  adds,  “Not  wholly  because 
of  their  extent  or  their  variety,  for.  In 
sooth,  despite  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 
with  its  weekly  public  rehearsal  and  con- 
cert, New  York  hears  much  more  music 
every  season  of  ail  kinds  than  Boston;  nor 
even  because  of  their  superior  merit,  for 
one  can  assert  that  the  average  of  per- 
formance is  higher  in  New  York  than  it  is 
in  Boston,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  superb  organization  which’  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  maintains.” 

Does  Mr.  Krehbiel  really  believe  the  lat- 
1 ter  half  of  this  statement?  Is  there  any 
orchestra  in  New  York  that  plays  as  well  j 
21  times  in  the ’season  as  the  Boston  Sym-  I 
phony  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Paur?  Is  it  not  j 
the  Knelsel  Quartet  of  Boston  that  delights  | 
the  music-lovers  of  New  York  by  the  ex-  I 
quisite  finish  of  ll«  performance?  Are  there  i 
so  many  choral  societies  In  New  York  that  I 
are  superior  to  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  lire  ! 
Cecilia,  and  the  Apollo?  Do  wandering  f 
stars,  singers,  pianists,  or  violinists  shine  !l 
with  more  than  ordinary  brilliancy  over  ! 
Manhattan?  Or  how  does  Mr.  Krehbiel  Jj 
know  the  superiority  of  musical  perform-  f 
uncos  in  his  city,  unless  lie  listens  to  the 
bourgeois  musical  attempts  in  Boston 
through  a long-distance  telephone?  Even 
with  the  aid  of  space-annihilating  science  It 
would  be  difficult  to  judge  of  the  respective 
merits  of  two  concerts  when  they  were 
synchronous,  and  it  would  indeed  require  d 
practised  ear. 


rehblol  finds  "umong  tlx-  musicians.  ! 
iniposers,  teachers  and  performers  a | 

more  vital  guild  spirit  in  Boston  than  in  \ 
Netv  York."  This  settles  it.  We ' still  ar^  . 
the  people.  But  we  never  should  have  I 
nown  it.  had  not  Mr.  Krehbiei  discovered  J 
nd  flamed  this  element  of  superiority. 
Messrs.  Paul-.  Zerrahn.  Bang-,  Knolsel. 
Adamowskl.  Faelten.  Chellus.  et  al.  have 
been  working  away  industriously,  doing 
the  best  they  could,  and  yet  not  until 
Monday.  Oct.  22.  1894,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  from  the  Metropolis, 
was  it  discovered  by  their  fellow-townsmen 
that  these  musicians  were  imbued,  tilled, 
possessed  with  "a  vital  guild  spirit.”  Per- 
haps the  musicians  themselves  were  igno- 
rant of  their  great  good  fortune. 

"As  I write,"  says  Mr.  Krehbiei,  “1  am 
not  able  to  say  what  is  the  voice  of  the 
newspaper  reviewers;  but  11  it  is  not  kind- 
ly the  circumstance  will  only  add  a little 
to  the  bewilderment  which  long-range 
readers  of  the  Boston  newspapers  have 
frequently  felt  in  the  past  respecting  the 
Bostonian  standard  of  judgment.  I confess 
that  I do  not  know  what  constitutes  mu- 
sical orthodoxy  In  Boston.  Sometimes  it. 
seems  to  be  simply  the  other  kind  of 
■doxy',  that  is,  the  kind  not  exemplified 
in  the  work,  under  the  critical  scalpel. 
And  such  a conclusion  is  confusing  when 
the  programs  are  as  varied  us  those  of 
Mr.  Paur,  who  loves  Liszt  and  dallies  with 
dances.” 

Let  no  reader  form  an  unjust  idea  of 
Mr.  Krehbiel’s  character.  He  is  a large, 
line  looking  man  of  genial  disposition.  He 
is  welcomed  here  heartily  by  friends  and 
admirers  whenever  he  leaves  New  York 
to  visit  the  provinces.  The  supposition  that 
his  mind  has  been  impaired  by  unremitting 
attention  to  the  subtle  meaning  of  the 
Wagnerian  opera  is  as  absurd  as  insulting. 
He  is  a veritable  sleuth-hound  on  the  track 
! of  a folk-song,  and  he  can  scent  his  prey 
j when  others  abandon  the  chase.  He  is 
| also  a graceful  writer.  * When  Mr.  Paur 
"dallies  with  dances,”  Mr.  Krehbiei  is  se- 
riously distressed,  and  as  Mr.  Paur  is  a 
kindly  man.  be  will  no  doubt  suspend  hence- 
forth bis  offensive  dalliance.  It  Is  even  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Paur  will  cease  to  love  Liszt. 

So,  too,  the  newspaper  reviewers  of  Bos- 
ton were  deeply  pained  to  learn  that  they 
have  on  former  occasions  provoked  "bewil- 
derment” in  the  manly  breast  of  Mr.  Kreh- 
biei. It  is  his  own  fault,  however,  for  he 
has  of  late  neglected  his  duty;  he  has  not 
lectured  here  for  a year  or  so.  There  was 
a time  when  Mr.  Krehbiei  unrolled  the  Wag- 
ner panorama,  and  we  all  profited  thereby. 
There  was  a time  when,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Seidl.  he  took  the  trouble  to  explain 
to  us  the  mysteries  of  coral  in  all  its 
branches,  antipathes,  heliospora.  meandrina, 
the  family  cyathophyllidae,  fungia.  tubi- 
pora,  astroides,  and  even  the  millepores 
which  are  only  distantly  related  to  the 
other  coralligenous  animals,  though  their 
calcareous  skeletons  also  form  extensive 
reefs. 

Alas,  those  pleasant  and  instructive  after- 
noons are  over.  Now,  if  we  all,  like  sheep, 
have  gone  astray,  it's  Mr.  Krehbiel’s  fault. 
When  Mr.  Dvorak's  great  “North  Ameri- 
can” symphony  was  brought  over  here,  al- 
though Mr.  Krehbiei  was  present  for  the 
purpose  of  disliking  the  performance  under 
Mr.  Paur,  there  was  no  preparatory  lec- 
ture to  give  points  to  the  conductor  and  to 
put  the  hearers  in  the  proper  mood  for  en- 
I joyment.  He  should,  therefore,  be  the  last 
to  reproach  us  with  confused  notions  con- 
cerning  “musical  orthodoxy.” 

* • 

That  Mr.  Jerome  Hopkins,  the  pianist, 
played  last  Monday  evening  behind  a screen 
excited  surprise  and  amusement;  and  yet 
interesting  experiments  could  be  made  in 
precisely  this  manner.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  four  pianists,  as  De  Pa.ch- 
mann,  Paderewski,  Busoni  and  Rumfnel. 
were  to  play  in  turn  a sonata  by  Beethoven 
or  a group  ot  pieces  by  Chopin  under  these 
conditions;  no  announcement  of  the  re- 
spective pianist  should  be  made  to  the  audi- 
ence; his  entrance  should  be  unseen,  and  he 
should  be  entirely  concealed  from  public 
view.  Now  how  many  in  the  audience 
could  name  without  mistake  the  pianist 
actually  at  work? 

Such  an  experiment  might  thrown  some 
light  on  the  problems  of  toi^cti  and  temper- 
ament. It  would  at  any  rate  be  interesting. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Heinrich  Pu- 
dor  recommended  some  time  ago  that  hear- 
ers should  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  per- 
former, and  that  the  hall  should  be  dimly 
lighted. 

And  is  not  the  concealed  orchestra— an 
idea  not  wholly  original  with  Wagner— a va- 
riation on  the  same  theme? 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  lately  an 
amusing  article  entitled,  “The  Wagnerian 
Gallery  of  Bores,”  which  is  well  worthy  of 
quotation  in  full,  but  lack  of  space  forbids. 

“The  phrase  (that  is  the  title)  may  have 
one  or  more  meanings;  it  is  decidedly  and 
cruelly  ambiguous.  Lest,  then.  Lord  Dy- 
sart  or  Mr.  Gatty  or  another  should  suppose 
it  levelled  at  his  head,  let  it  be  explained  at 
once  to  mean  the  Bore  created  by  Wagner 
himself  It  has  been  said  that  Wagner 
never  wrote  a music-drama  without,  weav- 
ing into  it  the  character  of  one  stupendous 
bore,  from  the  Flying  Dutchman  onwards. 
The  Dutchman  himself  is  terrible  enough, 


and  wouldVbe  more  than  Impossible  to  live 
with:  his  gloom,  his  unrelieved  stolidity,  his 

impenetrable  brain,  are  like  the  clouds  upon 
a dull,  gray  day,  without  relief,  without 
hope,  with  nothing  about  them  save  » 
sempiternal  sense  of  oppressiveness  and  un- 
interesting" pessimism.  In  him  Wagner 
headed  the  list  of  his  bores  with  one  of  the 
noblest  representatives  of  the  class.  Never- 
theless, It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these 
various  gentlemen,  whose  portraits  hang 
like  ancestral  paintings  In  a dusky  gallery, 
are  indistinguishable  one  from  another. 
Just  as  the  character  of  the  Dutchman  is 
all  the  more  tedious  by  reason  of  the  glar- 
ing distinctness  of  his  qualities,  so  is  it  with 
his.  companions,  the  heaviness  of  whose 
construction  is  In  each  case  a separate  and 
private  'heaviness  peculiar  to  Itself." 

| The  reviewer  then  pays  his  respects  to 
i Venus  iii  “Tannhaeuser,”  who  "Is  dull  witli 
all  the  ditlness  of  a woman  who  is  endur- 
ing a phase  of  love  that  is  unrequited  anil 
unreturned.  * * * There  is  no  awljuller 
person  than  the  amorous  lady  whom  you 
do  not  desire;  and  the  heartier,  the  more 
passionately  Arenus  pleads,  the  more  does 
one  pray  that  she  will  let  the  poor  man  go 
about  his  own  devices  and  weary  us  no 
longer,  through  his  own  nameless  weari- 
ness, by  her  importunate  entreaties.” 

“From  Venus  we  pass  lo  the  greatest  and 
most  magisterial  boro  of  the  whole  gallery — 
Wotan.  otherwise  the  Wanderer.  A bore,  in- 
deed, of  stupendous  grandeur,  and  of  a fine, 
solid,  wall-like  character!  He  moves  every- 
where in  a mass.  He  claims  your  attention 
by  sheer  ponderousness  of  manner  and  ut- 
j teranc.;.  He  button-holes  you  by  the  half 
hour  witli  a dignity  of  persistence  that  has 
nothing  grotesque  about  it  save  for  the 
Helplessness  to  which  his  audience  is  re- 
duced. * » * He  insists  on  surrounding 
himself  with  every  coftcelvaVde  motif  of  the 
^Nibelung.  and  without  convincing  anybody 
that  he  has  a right  to  do  so.  Is  he  re- 
proachful, he  marshals  his  facts  with  the 
emotion  and  completeness  of  a code  of 
laws.  His  passions  are  mean,  and  he  has 
an  unregal  way  of  relying  upon  his  mere 
size  and  ppon  his  position  iii  life  for  his 
chief  effects.  * * * He  wrangles  with  his 
in  , public,  committing  thereby  one.  of 
the  unpardonable  sins.  * * * He  is,  above 
all  things,  a full-blooded  and  ponderous 
bore,  rejoicing  in  his  tediousness,  and 
thrusting  his  ineffable  wearisomeness  down 
into  the  hearts  of  amiable  and  inoffensive 
people.  There  is  something,  too,  in  his  at- 
tire. in  the  tunic  and  the  girdle,  in  his!  ap- 
pearance. in  his  sham'.  Jove-like  beard  and 
hair,  which,  with  the  discovery  of  his  char- 
acter, one  finds,  particularly  insufferable 
and  irritating.  For  this  is  not  one  of  your 
bores  whom  you  suffer  in  silence;  he  has 
an  aptiye  influence,  and  uses  it.” 

I do  not  agree  with  the  reviewer  in  his 
estimate  of  the  Dutchman,  perhaps  on  ae- 
cohnt  ,of  early  prejudice  in  Vanderdecken's 
favor.  TlTe'  legend  itself  is  fascinating.  Then 
thfere  is  the  delightful  essay  of  Mr.  Curtis  in 
"prue  and  I.”  There  is  the  story  of  Mar- 
ryat.  There  is  the  wild  and  grotesque 
article  by  Heine,  on  which  Wagner  based 
his  opera.  No.  no,  the  Dutchman  is  in- 
deed a romantic  character,  given  it  is  true 
to  moody  silence  and  long  staring  at  young 
women;  but  ships  avoid  him  and  his  crew, 
and.  he  only  sees  a woman  or.ce  in  seven 
years,  so  he  is  not  without  excuse.  As  for 
Venus,  her  music  is  a bore,  but  the  lady 
herself  is  often  charming.  The  dominating- 
bore  in  "Tannhaeuser”  is  Wolfram,  who 
picks  aimlesly  at  a harp  and  addresses 
the  evening  star  with  faulty  intonation. 
Wotan  is,  indeed,  a colossal  bore;  there’s 
no  denying  it.  But  he  has  a rival  in  maun- 
dering King  Marke,  who  looks  at  Tristan  , 
and  says,  "Why  did  you  do  it?  Oh,  why 
did  you  do  it?” 

Operatic  bores  are  not  confined  to  the 
Wagner  Gallery.  The  harper  in  ' Mignon" 
is  an  admirable  specimen.  William  Tell 
and  Marcel  have  great  capabilities  in  this ' 
direction,  and  they  often  improve  them. 
As  played  by  some,  Don  Juan  himself  is  a 
tiresome,  long-winded  creature.  Then  the 
Queen  of  Night  must  not  be  forgotten.  But 
the  supreme  bore  In  opera  is  undoubtedly 
Semiramide,  who  in  real  life  is  said  to  have 
been  a woman  of  seductive  manners  and 
varied  accomplishments. 

Philip  Hale. 


IN  CONVERSATIONAL  VEIN. 

Advertisements  tell  us  that  lessons  in 
“Right  Speaking  and  Conversational  Voice” 
will  be  given  here  this  winter.  Such  lessons 
are  needed  in  Boston,  as  in  other  towns,  if 
Dr.  Johnson  was  sound  in  holding  the  opin- 
ion that  “the  happiest  conversation  is 
where  there  is  no  competition,  no  vanity, 
but  a calm,  quiet  interchange  of  senti- 
ments.' But  one  asks,  “Did  not  Dr.  John- 
son roar?  Did  he  not  browbeat  and  con- 
tradict? Did  he  not  once  say,  ‘No,  sir,  we 
had  talk  enough,  but  no  conversation;  there 
was  nothing  discussed’?”  Now  the  Doctor 
like  many  sensible  men,  was  in  the  habit  of 
shifting  his  horizons.  No  doubt  the  night 
he  enjoyed  the  "calm,  quiet  interchange  of 
sentiments,”  he  did  most  of  the  work.  As 
De  Quincey  said  of  Coleridge,  "It  was  not 
colloquium,  or  talking  with  the  company, 
but  alloquium,  or  talking  to  the  company.” 
Whether  there  be  talk  or  conversation, 
the  tones  should  never  stab  the  hearer. 
Her  father  told  us  how  Cordelia  spoke. 


and  the  voice  of  Eustacla  Vye,  that  "raw 
material  of  a divinity,"  was  like  unto  the 
viola.  They  say  that  Nature  has  dealt 
harshly  with  her  children  along  this  coast; 
that  East  winds  have  fretted  the  vocal 
chords  and  clogged  the  tubes  of  speech; 
that  high-pitched,  nasal,  or  metallic  voices 
are  handed  down  as  an  Inheritance  in  any 
familyof  thereai  old  stock.  Then  the  passion 
for  talking  in  street  cars  Impairs,  impercep- 
tibly at  first,  the  beauty  and  the  mellowness 
offemlnine  tones,  which  soon  grow  thin  and 
sourish.  But  should  men  and  women  have 
a "conversational  voice”  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  a voice  for  business  transactions 
in  office  or  in  the  household?  Surely  the 
teacher  makes  such  distinction  by  implica- 
tion. This  should  not  be.  The  voice  is  one 
of  the  indexes  to  the  soul.  It  should  not 
wear  a mask.  It  should  not  lie  even  from 
mistaken  politeness.  The  rough  but  honest 
voice  of,  a man  needs  no  sandpapering  or  | 
filing  of  conventionality.  His  honesty  need 
•not  find  full  expression  In  blurts  or  yells,  but 
kthe  moment  he  bethinks  him  of  his  voice 
ftinilqpays.  greater  attention  to  the  manner 
\f  speaking  than  to  the  substance,  he  pro- 
bkes  justly  suspicion.  At  the  same  time 
\is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  aggres- 
j’e,  irritating,  harassing  voices,  which 
ird  in  another  room  at  once  arouse  pre- 
/dice'  before  the  speaker's  face  is  seen, 
/he  hearer  says  to  himself.  “If  I have  to 
1/ca.lt:  with  that  man  I shall  insist  that  he 
'be  first  tied  securely  to  his  chair.”  Such 
persons  should  take  lessons,  and  many  suf- 
ferers from  them  would  gladly  foot  the 
bill. 

Does  “Right  Speaking”  refer  to  grammar, 
social  usage,  accuracy  in  matter  of  anec- 
dotes and  statement  of  facts,  or  to  the  con- 


versation that  would  best  fit  a particular 
occasion?  "Right  Speaking”  is  a little 
vague.  Some  ill-natured  person,  an  envious 
visitor,  no  doubt,  said  that  the  Bostonian 
had  three  subjects  of  conversation  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  a stranger:  The 
weather,  family  connections,  and  the  ruling 
fad.  Yet  this  reproach  is  not  so  terrible  as 
it  first  appears.  The  weather  is  neutral 
ground,  where  there  Is  generally  agreement, 
for  unless  one  is  extremely  singular  he  pre- 
1 fers  a fine  day  to  sleet  and  fog,  and  the  sun 
to  a thunder  storm.  Relatives  serve  as  pos- 
sible means  of  identification.  There  is 
pleasure  in  matching  an  Uncle  Thomas  on 
the  father's  side  against  the  stranger’s 
Cousin  Isaac.  Each  owner  of  the  relative 
rises  in  the  other’s  esteem.  On  later  and 
more  precise  inquiry  Uncle  Thomas  may 
turn  out  to  be  a mean,  stingy  fellow  and 
Cousin  Isaac  a man  of  riotous  living;  but 
they  serve  as  pawns  in  a friendly  game.  As 
for  the  discussion  of  the  fad,  this  is  a direct 
and  easy  way  of  sizing  each  other  up. 

Right  Speaking,”  however,  is,  probably, 
more  like  a table  of  questions  and  answers, 
and  lessons  in  it  may  be  of  real  help.  Take 
the  case  of  a young  man  who  sits  for  the 
first  time  at  dinner  next  an  agreeable-look- 
ing maiden  or  matron.  One  unfortunate 
slip,  one  chance  allusion  to  a weakness  or 
to  an  unpleasant  chapter  in  family  history, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  is  ruined. 

Without  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
either,  conversation  is  a game  of  hide-and- 
seek.  But  let  there  be  questions  easily  and 
adroitly  put  and  gracefully  parried,  and 
there  is  soon  mutual  respect  and  estdetn. 
Lessons  in  this  branch  should  include  rules 
for  emergencies,  subjects  to  be  broached 
when  speech  flags,  topics  never  to  be  men- 
tioned under  any  circumstances.  The 
teacher  should  give  dinner  parties  as  dress 
rehearsals.  She  should  incidentally  dis- 
courage such  solecisms  as  “those  sort  of 
things”  which  is  heard  daily  and  every- 
where. She  should  add  immediately  that 
the  painfully  accurate  in  form  of  expres- 
sion is  a bore  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
teredo.  And  on  each  wall  of  the  school- 
room should  hang  this  motto;  “The  best 
conversationalist  is  the  best  listener.” 


So  Mr.  Bayard’s  compliments,  are  appre- 
ciated. The  degrees  to  be  awarded  by 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  easily  earned. 

A contemporary  speaks  of  the  "Emotional 
Cream”  of  experience.  Is  this  anything 
like  a milk  shake? 


Mr.  Quincy  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  theoretical  re- 
formers. 


A real  Marquis  arrested,  and  in  Newport! 
Where  was  Mr.  McAllister? 


Caprivi  should  visit  Bismarck. 


£ VU 


Those  who  have  walked  about  the  cor 
Th  , ,h(,  Fmolre  Music  Hall.  In  London, 
rldors  of  the  r of  the  Coun-  > 

Wl"  "O'^rihe  performances  on  the  stage. 

| however^'have6 always  been  eminently  re- 

| spectable.  

This  Is  the  festival  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  - 
Jude,  a day  anciently  accounted  as  certain 
of  ram.  Possibly  the  fact  that  they  were 
patron  saints  of  fishermen  had  something 
to  do  with  It;  at  any  rate,  there  is  an  old 
saw: 

The  oxen  play 
On  St.  Jude's  Day. 

The  French  now  have  an  opportunity  for 
horrid  revenge.  A tragedy  in  five  acts 
by  Gen.  Verdy  du  Vernois,  who  was  Min- 
ister of  War  at  Berlin  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  will  be  produced  at  Stras- 
burg.  Or  is  not  the  General  continuing  the 


war? 


a 


-t  *1 


Mr.  Fuller-Maitland,  in  a snippy  article  | 
on  musical  criticism,  complains  that  variety  | 
is  impossible  to  it  on  account  of  the  narrow  i 
limits  of  its  technology.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  recommends  him  to  go  to  Berlioz. 
"Such  passages  as  that  in  his  G.and 
Traits'  concerning  the  melody  of  the  wan- 
! dering  spirit  from  ‘Orfeo’  linger  forever 
t in  one’s  memory,  because  they  happen  to 
I be  not  only  the  record  of  the  impression 
1 made  by  music  upon  a mind  of  the  last  re- 
j flnement,  but  also— literature.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  for  all  writers 
on  any  art  to  remember  the  words  of  Dr. 
Pusey;  “And  for  myself,  I avoid  using 
technical  language,  and  try  to  teach  truth 
in  as  acceptable  form  as  I can.  People 
I shut  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  against  i 
the  truth  in  one  form,  which  they  will  re- 
ceive patiently  in  another.”  | 


3 ° 


Miss  Mira  Heller,  a member  of  the  Abbey, 
Schoeffel  & Grau  Opera  Company,  sang 
last  season  in  the  opera  houses  of  Saint 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa  and  Warsaw. 
Jean  de  Reszke,  it  is  said,  recommenced  her 
to  the  managers.  It  is  not  likely,  there- 
fore, that  she  sings  as  well  as  Emma 
Eames.  Miss  Heller  studied  with  Pauline 
Lucca. 

*Tbat  the  late  Hans  von  Bulow  was  an 
Kritable  and  arbitrary  personage  enough  is 
^still  remembered.  The  wonder  now  is  that 
he  was  not  much  more  so.  In  his  brain, 
recently  prepared  in  Egypt  for  examina- 
tion, there  has  been  discovered  the  cicatrix 
of  an  internal  lesion  resulting  from  an  acci- 
dent in  childhood.  In  the  cicatrix  the  ends 
of  two  nerves  had  got  partially  pinched. 
That  this  would  be  fatal  to  a man’s— let 
alone  a musician’s— equanimity  will  be  read- 
ily understood  ” Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  James  P.  Pigott, 
Democratic  Congressman  from  Connecticut, 
to  discover  that  the  income  tax  is  the 
logical  and  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
text:  “As  the  Lord  has  prospered  you,  so 

give."  But  just  where  is  this  text  to  be 
found,  Mr.  Pigott? 

Is  it  possible  that  a wart  in  the  Emperor's 
fear  beat  on  the  imperial  tympanum  a quick 
march  for  Caprivi? 

Cities,  an  artist  declares,  have  a color 
tone.  Boston  looks  gray,  Chicago  looks  a 
“whity-drab,”  and  Baltimore  burnt  sienna. 
“New  York  is  a red  blotch  with  a green 
streak.”  The  green  streak  is  formed  un- 
doubtedly by  the  visitors  from  Hew  Jersey 
and  other  counties,  who  are  greeted 
affably  by  Hungry  Joe  and  his  brethren. 


To  C.  A.  J. : You  ask  about  “the  origin 

and  time  of  Harvest  moon  and  Hunter’s 
moon.”  Reddall  in  his  "Fact,  Fancy  and 
Fable,"  gives  the  following  answers: 
"The  ’Harvest  Moon'  is  described  as  the 
moon  near  the  full  at  the  time  of  harvest  in 
England,  or  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  when,  by  reason  of  a small  angle 
of  the  ecliptic  and  the  moon’s  orbit  with  the 
horizon,  it  rim  s nearly  at  the  same  time 
for  several  days.  Commonly  speaking,  it 
is  called  the  ’Harvest  Moon’  because  its 
Vl,,lt  i»  made  at  the  time  of  harvest,  en- 
abling the  busy  farmer  to  continue  his 
labor.'  by  its  light.  ’ It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  its  name  came  from  the  time 
of  harvest  without  any  idea  of  labor  by 
Us  light. 

“Hunter’s  moon,”  according  to  tbe  same 
authority.  “<■;  the  lunation  after  the  harvest 
i moon.  Sportsmen  do  not  hunt  by  moon- 
| light.  The  obvious  meaning,  therefore,  is 
I ’hunter'-  month ;’  the  crops  being  harvested, 
j there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  sport 
of  the  farmer.”  The  last  sentence  is  non- 
i sense.  Sportsmen  do  hunt  by  moonlight,  as 
duck-shooters  who  use  decoys  know  full 
well.  In  Maine,  moose  have  often  been 
led”  by  moonlight.  The  last  full  moon, 
, believe,  was  the  hunter's  moon;  the  one 
are  it  was  the  harvest  moon. 


th 


specially  of  publishing  your 
work,  or  o'  making  money  by  it,”  says 
Harper'  Young  People  to  young  writers. 
“Money  !h  paid  only  to  those  who  under- 
stand their  art.  not  to  beginners.’'  This  ad- 
viee  should  have  appeared  In  the  funny 
column:,  of  Harper  s Magazine.  Its  humor 
ubtle  to  be  appreciated  by  youth. 


’ '-X 

Mr.  Decker,  an  Englishman,  wrote  “Daisy 
Bell”  in  this  country,  and  after  it  was  pub- 
lished he  had  “the  mortification  of  seeing  it 
laid  on  the  shelf  for  nine  months."  V hen  he 
went  home  he  introduced  it  in  London,  and 
it  made  a great  hit.  “London  success  made 
it  a success  in  America,  and  it  came  tad', 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  the 
day  ” Here  is  another  instance  of  the  piti- 
able condition  of  music,  in  America.  Even 
a masterpiece  is  unrecognized  until  atten- 
tion is  called  to  it  by  foreign  music  hall 

audiences.  

The  cover  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp’s  enter-, 
taining  volume,  “Musicians  and  Music 
Lovers,”  must  have  been  suggested  by 
either  "The  Yellow  Book”  or  “Chatterbox. 

It  sterns  that  the  science  of  home  life,  j 
.which  treats  of  plumbing,  cooking  venti- 
lation etc.,  is  now  entitled  Oikology.  It 
mav  be  important  to  know  that  there  is 
another  science  closely  allied  to  this,  and  i 
it  is  oikoscopy,  the  divination  by  accidents 
that  happen  at  home.  The  terrible  results 
1 of  the  breaking  of  a looking  glass  form  a 
chapter  in  this  latter  .volume.  Husbands 
who  live  under  sweet  but  rigid  control,  and 
shudder  at  the  word  “henpecked,’’  may  be 
pleased  to  know  that  household  rule  is 
oikodesposune,  and  they  may  find  solace 
in  the  sonorousness  of  the  name  of  their 
condition.  

Gov.  Waite  said  of  the  famous  Secretary 
McCullough,  VI  don’t  know  where  he  is 
now,  if  he’s  living,  but  if  he  is  dead  I can 
very  quickly  tell  you  where  he  is.”  Here  is 
a strange  combination  of  ignorance  and 
execrable  vulgarity. 


The  scheme  of  a Brooklyn  man  to  knock 
out  burglars  with  bombs  loaded  with  con- 
centrated ammonia  is  neither  new  nor  orig- 
inal. Nebo,  the  fantastic  hero  of  Josephin 
Peladan’s  extraordinary  novel,  “Cuneuse,” 
went  about  the  streets  of  Pans,  armed 
with  similar  weapons,  and  \yith  'chemical  , 

preparations  that  were  designed  to  kill  as 
well  as  to  surprise  or  amaze. 

“Among  our  present  slang  expressions 
found  in  Shakspeare  dl1d„.,y°"  . 

•touched’  was  numbered?  saul  a lead... 
“You  will  find  it  in  Timon  ot  Athens, 
where  a servitor  of  Timon  s having  ap- 
pealed u Sempioniiis  for  a loan  and  been 
o'tl  to  trv  some  other  of  his  master  s 
friends  replied:  ‘My  lord,  they  have  all 

been  touch'd,  and  found  base  metal;  for 
! they  have  all  denied  him.  New  York  j 

Here  the  reference  is  to  the  touch-stone. 
But  the  verb  to  touch,  in  the  sense  "to  get 
money  from  anyone,”  is  found  m “A  Clas- 
sical Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue, 
the  second  edition  of  which  was  published 
as  far  back  as  1788. 

o-t*- l-1 

Tonight  is  A11  Hallow's  Eve,  or  Hallow- 
een. Ghosts  walk  abroad,  even  the  fee- 
blest and  the  laziest,  and,  they  say,  spirits 
will  answer  anyone  that  calls  on  them. 
Does  a maiden  wish  to  know  her  futui'e 
husband?  Let  her  eat  an  apple  before  a 
looking-glass,  and  he  will  peep  over  her 
shoulder;  or  if  she  wets  a shirt-sleeve  and 
hangs  it  up  to  the  fire  to  dry,  and  lies  in 
bed  watching  it  till  midnight,  he  will  enter 
and  turn  the  sleeve.  The  children  born  on 
Halloween  see  and  talk  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  air  that  are  not  known  to  less 
favored  mortals. 

If  your  cat  is  tired  and  be-draggled  to- 
morrow, it  will  be  because  a witch  will  ride 
her  tonight  to  the  Sabbath,  and  then  pull 
her  tail  to  furnish  a wild  accompaniment 
to  the  song  of  the  devilish  choir. 

The  Y'ale  News  declares  that  the  lack  of 
spirit  and  life  shown  by  the  eleven  is  a dis- 
grace to  the  university.  Nevertheless  Har- 
vard will  continue  its  practice. 

When  Mr.  Watts  gave  his  beautiful  “Love 
and  Life"  to  the  United  States,  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  would  be  the 
nucleus  of  a national  academy  of  arts.  Why 
this  talk  of  hanging  it  in  the  White  House? 
The  only  paintings  there  now  are  the  por- 
traits of  the  Presidents  and  the  wives  of 
some  of  them,  and  two  paintings  by  Bier- 
stadt.  Watts’s  picture  would  certainly  be  j 
lonely.  If  it  must  remain  in  Washington, 
the  proper  place  for  it  is  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery. No  Congress  can  be  trusted  with  the 
formation  of  a National  Art  Gallery,  even 
though  that  eminent  critic.  Secretary  Car- 
lisle, should  act  as  adviser. 

The  action  of  the  police  at  the  Lafayette 
Club  soiree  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. Even  Mr.  Henry  Chase  must  ap- 
prove of  it.  Superintendent,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent, Captains,  Lieutenants.  Sergeants, 
Inspectors  and  patrolmen  were  bound  that 
Mr.  Mysterious  Billy  Smith  and  Mr.  Dick 
O’Brien  should  have  every  opportunity  for 
punching  each  other  to  heart’s  con- 
tent. “Several  times  Lieut.  Peare  had  to 
ri:  e and  Instruct  Referee  Murphy  to  order 
the  assemblage  to  be  more  decorous,”  in 
order  that  the  sluggers  should  not  he  con- 
fused in  their  judgment  or  diverted  from 
ihf-ir  aim.  There  is  no  city  where  wicked 
left  punches  and  copping-  of  right  corkers, 
hard  ones  on  the  ear,  and  nasty  ones  on 
the  jaw  are  so  protected  by  the  police  fro.m 
outside  interference  as  in  Boston.  Why 
should  Mr.  Corbett  and  his  friend  be  urged 
to  meet  each  other  in  Florida  or  Mexico. 


’■V 

' The  protest  of  Germany  against  the  iut- 
/portalion  of  American  beef  seems  singular 
to  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  live  in 
Germany  and  eat  the  meats  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  the  stewing-pan  or  the  frying-pan 
or  the  greasy  sauce  alone  that  makes  beef, 
mutton  or  veal  so  unpalatable  to  strangers. 
With  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  meat 
itseif  is  of  poorer  quality  than  in  other 
Continental  countries,  let  alone  England 
and  the  United  States, 

A famous  historian,  well  known  personally 
in  Boston,  told  the  following  story  when  he 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  Shak- 
speare-Bacon  controversy:  “I  was  once 

Librarian  in  a small  town,  and  it  was  my 
custom  to  catalogue  books  on  the  real 
meaning  of  Daniel,  astrology,  modern 
spiritualism,  etc.,  under  the  general  head 
‘Insane  Literature.’  When  any  volume 
written  in  support  of  the  Baconian  theory 
appeared,  I catalogued  it  under  the  same 
head.”  

Mr.  Plunkett,  the  State  Inspector  of  Tene- 
ment Houses,  has  -found  that  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  is  full  of  danger.  His  son  died 
of  diphtheria,  the  germs  of  which  were 
probably  carried  home  by  the  father,  and 
now  Mr.  Plunkett  himself  is  sick  wi».h  the 
same  disease.  By  the  way,  who  are  the 
. owners  of  these  “filthy  tenements”  of  the 
West  and  North  Ends? 

They  say  that  the  word  “parlor”  is  now 
taboo  to  the  fashionable,  who  prefer  "draw- 
ing-room.” “Parlor,”  derived  from  the 
French,  was  used  originally  to  designate 
a little  room  or  closet  in  a convent  where 
people  talked  to  the  nuns  through  a grated 
window,  although  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
it  had  its  modern  meaning.  “Drawing- 
room” is  an  abbreviation  of  “with-drawing- 
room,”  indicating  “an  apartmenLYo  which 
the  women  at  a family  party  are  supposed 
to  withdraw  from  the  dining-room.”  This 
word  is  not  found  in  dictionaries  of  173G, 
but  it  appears  in  those  of  the  last  years  of 
the  same  century. 

This  reminds  us  that  about  twenty  years 
ago  the  hideous  terni  “saloon  parlor”  was 
used  by  the  suddenly  and  brutally  rich  and 
by  some  house-furnishers.  The  term  was 
applied  to  a room  made  by  throwing  what 
used  to  be  front  and  back  parlor  or  draw- 
ing-room and  dining-room  into  one  large  sa- 
loon-like apartment.  Concerning  this  ver- 
bal barbarism,  Richard  Grant  White  spoke 
as  follows:  “This  new  name  is  worth  a pass- 
ing notice  because  of  its  illustration  of  the 
pretentious  vulgarity  into  which  the  aspira-  j 
tion  for  elegance  is  apt  to  lead  too  many 
aspirants.”  

An  esteemed  evening  contemporay  in  an 
editorial  article,  the  30th,  speaks  in  most 
disrespectful  terms  of  the  Governor  of  New 
York.  Here  are  instances;  “Meat  falls, 
flower  falls.”  “When  flower  was  $7  a bar- 
rel.” “Flower  is  sold  by  the  pound.”  Even 
the  bitterness  of  a political  campaign  does 
not  excuse  such  personalities,  particularly 
as  Gov.  Flower  is  not  a candidate  for  re- 
jection. It  may  be  suggested  that  our  con- 
temporary refers  to  the  blood-thirsty  editor 
of  the  Arena;  but  such  personalities  in  even 

this  case  are  to  be  deplored. 



Having  cooked  Caprivi’s  goose,  Emperor 
William  sends  him  a black  eagle.  To  the 
ex-Chancellor  the  imperial  bird  will  look 
very  like  a crow. 


y\nrS  > / 


Tf  All  Saints’  Day  will  bring  out  the  win- 
ter! ft.  Martha’ s Day  (Nov.  11)  will  bring 
out  Indian  summer. 

If  on  All  Saints'  Day  the  beechnut  is  dry, 
we  shall  have  a hard  winter;  but  if  the  nut 
be  wet  and  not  light,  we  may  expect  a wet 

winter.  

Tf  you  remember  disconsolately  Hood  s 
dismal  lines  on  November  console  your- 

self  with  this  sentence  of  Dr.  Drake, 
period  of  the  year  is  better  -titled  tc . the 
aDDellation  of  The  Season  of  Philosophic 
Enthusiasm.”  In  this  connection  jt  may 
be  well  to  observe  that  the  D-.  Diake  neie 
auo^ed  is  Nathan  Drake,  the  Shakspear.an 
scholar,  not  the  inventor  l 

of  Plantation  Bitters,  S.  T.  I860  X. 

T isten  for  a moment  to  the  wisdom  of 
Llywarch  Hen,  the  Welshman,  who  lived 
1 to  the  surprising  age  of  140  years. 

WcTto  TSiKt  wlir^t  a stranger. 

On  All  Saints’  Day  the  top  of  the  branches  are 
In  the' mouth  of  the  -mischievous  disturbance  is 

Where,ntherea'is  no  nat'uVal  gift  there  will  be  no 
learning. 

S'ouK^k’  the  arrow 

For  the"s tumbling  of  the  old,  the  looks  of  the 
young  wear  a smile. 

This  decision  in  the  Leslie  Carter  case  is 
indeed  sad  news,  for  Mrs.  Carter  now  pro- 
poses to  return  to  the  stage. 

When  Mr.  Goff  said  to  Mr.  Sheehan,  "You 
■see  we  have  learned  you  something,  he 
returned  to  old  usage,  for  “to  learn”  meant 
■ to  instruct  or  inform  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive instruction.” 


Sardou's  "Gisnionda.”  in  which  the  Bern- 
hardt is  said  to  have  triumphed  gloriously, 
is  Schiller's  "Glove”  with  a decided  dif- 
ference. 

It  is  said  that  Conan  Doyle  "spoke  kindly"  i 
of  Mr.  Howells.  Dike  so  many  strong  men,  ] 
he  is  merciful. 

They  are  talking  again  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a Theatre  Dibre  in  New  York.  By 
the  way,  what’s  become  of  the  Theatre 
Dibre  that  was  to  be  an  ornament  and  an 
educational  force  in  this  city?  Was  it  not 
described  at  the  time  as  an  imperative 
need?  If  we  remember  aright,  the  building 
I site  was  chosen  and  the  architectural  plans 
respectfully  submitted.  All  social  and 
political  problems,  from  the  single  tax  to 
the  referendum,  from  the  proper  rating  of 
Browning  to  dress  reform,  were  to  be  set- 
tled for  all  time  by  the  dramatic  perform- 
ances at  this  theatre.  There  was  a long- 
line  of  citizens,  each  armed  with  a play,  a 
masterpiece,  who  were,  by  public  showing 
of  their  wares,  to  convict  disobliging  man- 
agers of  criminal  indifference  or  stupidity. 
The  plays  and  the  playwrights  are  un- 
doubtedly still  here.  So  is  the  building  site. 
But  where  is  the  Theatre  Dibre  of  Boston? 
Not  even  -the  weekly  show  of  Diving  Pic- 
tures can  console  us  for  its  absence. 


Poor  Yo-Ho  Na  Da,  the  almond-eyed  Em- 
press of  China,  could  not  endure  the  insult 
of  her  husband’s  blow,  and  she  killed  her- 
self, they  say.  The  Chinese  theatre  is  very, 
very  old.  In  all  its  repertoire  is  there  not 
one  passage  that  corresponds  to  “The  man 
that  lays  his  hand  upon  a woman,’’  etc.? 


Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley  is  incorrigible. 
Neither  satire  nor  abuse  disturbs  him  in 
the  malicious  pursuit  of  his  art.  Witness 
his  four  illustrations  in  the  third  number  of 
the  Yellow  Book.  The  portrait  of  himself 
is  the  sublimity  of  impudence.  Terrible  is 
the  sarcasm  of  “Dady  Gold's  Escort.”  Dook 
carefully  at  "The  Wagnerites;”  have  you 
not  seen  such  faces  wrenched  or  panting, 
yearning  for  the  climax  that  never  comes 
in  the  later  music-dramas,  those  Tragedies 
of  the  Dissonance?  You  may  call  "Da  Dame 
aux  Camelias"  grotesque;  but  surely  you 
must  also  find  there  beauty  and  strength. 


J’-'IAV 


To  C.  W. : Phillis  Wheatley  was  a 
negress  brought  from  Africa  to  Boston,  in 
1751,  and  then  sold  to  Mr:  John  Wheatley. 
She  wrote  much  poetry,  concerning  the 
merits  of  which  doctors  disagree.  Gen. 
Washington  commended  certain  of  her 
verses,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  declared  them 
to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  criticism.  She 
visited  London  in  1773,  where  she  was  patro- 
nized by  the  Countess  of  Huntington.  In 
1778  she  married  Mr.  John  Peters,  “a  colored 
man,  successively  a shopkeeper,  journey- 
man baker,  and  self-styled  lawyer  and 
physician,  who  brought  her  to  poverty  and 
great  distress,  from  which  she  was  re- 
lieved by  death”  in  1784.  She  was  one  of 
Dr.  Sewall's  flock,  and  she  died  at  her  house 
in  Court  Street.  Tuesday,  a volume  of  her 
poems  entitled  •’Poems  on  Various  Subjects, 
Religious  and  Moral,”  published  in  Dondon, 
1773,  and  sold  in  handsome  modern  binding, 
brought  in  this  city  at  auction  $4  50.  There 
are  several  American  reprints  of  this  vol- 
ume, three  of  them  with  a memoir  hy  Miss 
Odell  of  Jamaica  Plain. 


Col.  Ingersoll  was  not  even  original  in 
his  written  encouragement  of  suicide. 
George  Puttenham  told  this  story  over 
three  centuries  ago;  “There  came  into 
Ae^-ypt  a notable  orator,  whose  name  was 
Hegesias.  who  inveyed  so  much  against  the 
incommodities  of  this  transitory  life,  and  so 
highly  commended  death  the  dispatcher  of 
all  evils;  as  a great  number  of  his!  hearers 
destroyed  themselves,  some  with  weapon, 
some  with  poyson,  others  by  drowning  and 
hanging  themselves  to  be  rid  out  of  this 
vale  of  misery,  in  so  much  as  it  was  feared 
least  many  moe  of  the  people  would  have 
miscaried  by  occasion  of  bis  perswasions, 
if  King-  Ptoleme  had  not  made  a publicke 
proclamation,  that  the  Orator  shouldavoyde 
the  countrey,  and  no  more  ba  allowed  to 
°ncake  in  any  matter.” 


“NOTHING  BUT  POLITICS.” 

There  are  many,  too  many  men,  both 
young  and  old,  who  for  a fortnight  fiave 
thrown  down  newspapers  impatiently,  with 
the  remark:  “Nothing  but  politics!”  They 
object  to  the  space  given  to  reports  of  politi- 
cal meetings,  to  editorial  articles  and  para- 
graphs of  encouragement  or  warning.  It 
would  be  bard  to  discover  what  reading 
matter  they  would  prefer.  Is  the  Czar  of 
more  interest  to  them  than  the  Governor  of 
their  own  State?  Is  the  latest  development 
in  the  flying  machine  of  more  pressing 
moment  than  the  tariff?  Are  arts  and 
sports  of  more  vital  importance  than  prob- 
lems of  government? 

Now  these  men  that  cannot  brook  the 
prominence  of  politics  are,  as  a rule,  of 
comfortable  position  in  society  and  of  gen- 
erous education.  They  are  rich  enough  to 
afford  to  enter  politics  and  forsake  busi- 
ness or  a profession  for  a time.  But  either 
from  laziness  or  from  affectation,  they  / and 
apart  from  the  strife,  like  the  lord,  “neat, 
and  trimly  dress’d,”  who  enraged  Hotspur. 
They  jeer  impartially  at  McKinley  and  Wil- 


son. They  go  back  to  the  tariff  of  1810  and  I 
say,  "Till  then  this  question  formed  no  ele-  , 
ment  In  our  politics,  and  It  was  an  evil  day 
for  this  country  when  a purely  scientific 
question  became  mixed  up  in  passions  and  j 
politics,  and  adhesion,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  to  what  not  one  voter  in  a thousand 
ever  begun  to  comprehend,  was  made  a i 
test  of  party.”  There  may  be  or  there  may 
not  he  truth  in  this  complaint.  Whether 
the  day  was  evil  or  good  the  day  is  here 
now.  The  question  must  be  answered.  The 
more  educated  the  voter,  the  more  ad- 
vantageous to  him  his  position  in  the  world, 
the  greater  Is  his  civic  and  national  respon- 
sibility. 

These,  languid  men  are  the  first  to  deplore 
the  activity  of  “the  foreigner”  in  politics. 
They  run  over  a ticket  and  start  back  at 
the  appearance  of  a name  not  peculiar  to 
New  England  stock.  It  would  be  well  for 
them  if  they  were  to  imitate  the  activity 
of  foreign-born  men  who  appreciate  the 
privileges  of  American  citizenship,  even  if 
their  use  of  it  is  at  times  mistaken.  Mis- 
directed zeal  and  bull-headed  obstinacy  are 
more  to  becommended  than  cynical  indiffer- 
ence or  wanton  and  destructive  laziness. 

Or  one  of  these  delicately-minded  men 
may  say,  ”1  cannot  agree  with  the  princi-  j 
pies  and  practices  of  either  party,  and  why 
should  I submit  myself  to  the  annoyance  of 
going  to  the  polls  and  shooting  an  arrow 
airward?”  In  Utopia,  or  the  _City  of  the 

ISun,  it  may  be  possible  for  Government  to  j 
exist  without  parties,  and  theoretically  it 
would  be  a grand  sight  to  see  each  citizen 
voting  as  an  individual,  but  in  this  imper- 
fect, incomplete  daily  life,  parties  are  nec- 
essary to  govern,  to  legislate,  to  establish 
a principle,  or  to  correct  an  abuse.  If  Mr. 
Faint  Heart  was  brought  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  any  party  what- 
soever, it  would  be  better  for  him  spirit- 
ually, and  as  a citizen,  to  show  it  some 
sort  of  allegiance  than  to  sit  on  a fence 
and  listlessly  shy  stones  at  those  who  have 
at  least  some  definite  political  belief.  He 
may  boast  that  he  stands  on  the  rock  of  in- 
dependence, but  true  independence  is  not 
characterized  by  jibing  thA  honest  efforts 
of  partisans,  or  by  personal  inaction.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  a species  of  independence 
in  politics,  of  which  we  have  heard  much 
of  late,  which  is  synonymous  with  spite  or 
selfishness,  which  is  parochial  and  Phari- 
saical. It  asks  for  civet  at  the  caucus  and  » 
chloride  of  lime  at  the  polls.  It  does  not  j 
favor  the  use  of  money,  it  is  true.  Not  so 
! much,  though,  on  account  of  the  sin  of 
I bribery,  as  on  account  of  the  apparent 
waste  of  money  so  employed.  It  does  not 
carry  a knife,  because  It  has  not  the  cour-  | 
age  to  use  it.  When  it  fastens  itself  to  the  j 
skirt  of  an  established  party,  it  crows  lusti- 
ly at  temporary  success.  When  it  smells  | 
defeat,  it  denies  its  former  associate,  ab- 
stains from  voting,  and  sulks  and  pouts  in 
a parlor  at  the  election  returns,  saying, 
“This  country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  In  Eng- 
land they  order  these  things  better."  And 
it  is  such  independents,  together  with  the 
lazy  and  the  indifferent,  that  complain  of 
the  attention  paid  by  newspapers  to  prob- 
lems that  are  of  vital  importance  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  this  land. 


J 


The  local  linguist  who,  is  accused  of  swin- 
dling is  now  looked  for  and  spoken  of  in 
| several  languages. 


“A  witty  and  light-hearted  lady— a rent-  , 
nant  yet  remains,  in  spite  of  the  advent  ot 
the  leaping,  bounding,  new  womanhood—  I 
once  startled  a selected  audience  by  the  i 
general  statement,  ‘All  men  are  widowers.’  ” 
The  Yellow  Book,  vol.  III. 

As  November,  so  the  following  March. 

Tn  Sweden  there  is  often  about  this  time 
some  warm  weather,  called  "The  All  Saints’ 
rest.”  

Mr.  Bussell  will  have  no  luck.  The  horse- 
shoers  have  gone  back  on  him. 

President  Cleveland  must  have  had  A 
stiff  upper  lip  when  he  wrote  the  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation.  Perhaps  he  antici- 
pated the  defeat  of  Hill. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  the  English  play 
actor,  will  appear  here  in  a novelty  entitled 
"Hamlet.”  Critics,  spare  that  tree: 

It  appears  that  a crowning:  .indignity  ' has 
been  offered  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Confederacy.  She  haS  been  ac- 
cused of  belief  in  female  suffrage. 

Dr  Jelly  was  firm  and  unshaken  as  a wit- 
ness in  the  hospital  investigation. 


Elizabeth  Finland  writes  in  the  North  j 
America^ Review:  “Strangely  enough  when 
whole  families  are  destroyed  by  bad  sew-  i 
erage  appliances,  ho  one  remembers  to 
blame  i he  incompetence  of  the  housewife,  | 
whose  life-work  it  is  to  guard  the  house- 
hold  from  just  such  dangers.”  Then  prac- 
tical plumbing  should  be  taught  in  every 
annex  and  all  young  ladies’  boarding- 
schools.  The  text  book  should  ue  boldei  s 
"Every  Woman  Her  Own  Plumber. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  ancient  Ogee 
proverb:  "it  is  better  to  dwell  with  a vir- 

tuous wife  on  the  housetop  than  with  an 
earnest  plumber  in  the  bath  room. 

Pray,  what  does  Mr.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 
intend  to  do  with  his  imported  sacred  cat- 
tle? Is  it  not  cruelty  to  take  them  from 
their  home?  There  they  were  the  objects 
of  superstitious  attention.  Tn.  Newport 
tli ei r only  amusement  wall  he  to  watch  the 
ocean  and  Mr.  McAllister. 

Gumbo  was  very  successful  in  concealing 
his  real  age.  

But  why  should  Gumbo’s  internal  organs 
have  been  so  affected?  Was  he  given  to 
bitting  the  bowl?  In  Disbon  did  he  par- 
take too  freely  of  Calcavella,  that  sweet, 
white  wine?  

Miss  Douise  Montague,  once  a prize 
beauty,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  now 
adorning  the  stage  of  the  Park  Theatre  of 
an  evening.  Her  many  friends  are  delighted 
with  the  rapid  strides  she  has  made  in  the 
use  of  English  since  she  was  last  seen  here. 
She  now  pronounces  the  word  Roxbury  as 
though  it  were  still  spelled  "Roxborough,” 
and  without  hesitation  or  the  jogging  of  the 
prompter.  

What  would  a wedding  of  today  be  with- 
out chrysanthemums?  Are  roses  and  orange 
flowers  clean  gone  out  of  fashion? 


They  that  delight  in  a fine  brand  of  satire 
should  not  fail  to  read  "A  Note  on  George 
the  Fourth”  by  Max  Beerbohm,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Yellow  Book.  It  is  a deli- 
cious, purple  paradox,  to  use  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  decadents.  “I  feel  that  my 
essay  may  be  .scouted  as  a paradox.  * * * 

I do  not  despair  of  success.  I think  I shall 
make  converts.  For  the  mob  Is  notoriously 
fickle,  and  so  occasionally  cheers  the 
truth.” 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  something  more 
than  satire:  “Our  youths  who  spend  their 
days  in  trying  to  build  up  their  constitu- 
tions by  sport  or  athletics,  and  their  even- 
ings in  undermining  them  with  poisonous 
and  dyed  drinks,  our  daughters  who  are 
ever  searching  for  some  new  quack  remedy 
for  new  imaginary  megrim,  what  strength 
is  there  in  them?  We  have  our  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  this  and  the  promotion 
of  that  and  the  propagation  of  the  other, 
because  there  are  no  individuals  among  us. 
Our  sexes  are  already  nearly  assimilate. 
Real  women  are  becoming  nearly  as  rare 
as  real  ladies,  and  it  is  only  at  the  music 
halls  that  we  are  privileged  to  see  strong 
men.”  > 

And  how  personal  are  these  English 
decadents,  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  is  "that  splendid  exemplar  of  the 
delectable  life,  our  good  Prince,  whom 
Heaven  bless.”  "In  the  political  machine 
are  crushed  and  lost  all  our  best  men. 
That  Mr.  Gadstone  did  not  choose  to  be  a 
Cardinal  is  a blow  under  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  still  staggers.  In  Mr. 
Chamberlain  Scotland  Yard  missed  its 
smartest  detective.  W’hat  a fine  voluptuary 
might  Dord  Rosebery  have  been!” 

It  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  more  in-  j 
decent,  the  quarreling  of  doctors  or  the  j 
bestial  raving  of  Anarchists,  over  the  dead 
body  of  the  Czar. 

There  is  a dispute  in  New  York  as  to 
whether  Gillian  Russell’s  imported  chorus 
girls  and  dancers  are  “artists”  or  "working 
women.”  Bring  them  on  to  Boston,  and  let 
the  people  judge. 

Tt  has  been  proposed  to  consolidate  the 
South  End  and  Back  Bay  branches  of  the 
Post  Office.  But  how  thoughtless!  Surely 
the  blundering  proposer  is  not  a true 
Bostonian. 


4n/,  3 ■ </ 


Mr.  Morton’s  coachman  may  yet  drive  the 
Cabinet  to  a smash-up. 


Sovereign  spoke  in  Texas  like  a plain, 
honest  man.  He  rang  true. 


This  story  about  the  Emperor  William 
turning  down  the  New/  York  World  and  then 
offering-  his  musical  copy  to  the  Sun,  which 
turned  him  down,  reads  suspiciously  like  a 
clever  advertising  dodge  of  Brer  Daffan. 


An  esteemed  contemporary  informs  us  | 
that  Mr.  David  C.  Murray  kept  right  on 
smoking  a huge  pipe  even  when  "a  well- 
known  queen  of  the  drawing  room”  in- 
sisted on  shaking  hands  with  him,  “her  eyes 
aglow  with  a great  expectation.”  It  was 
after  the  last  lecture  here,  and  she  wished 
to  "scatter  the  pearls  of  her  praise  and  ap- 
preciation at  his  feet.”  By  the  way,  this 
comparison  is,  no  doubt,  chaste  and  beauti- 
ful, but  uncomplimentary  to  our  visitor. 
Mr.  Murray’s  pipe  had  "a  bowl  as  large  as 
a teacup,  hanging  down  over  his  chin! ’ 
And  he  never  offered  the  "queen  of  the 
drawing  room”  a whiff,  he  did  not  even 
hand  her  a.  cigarette. 


'u  wo  learn  from  the  same  eon- 
muorarv  is  just  now  lending  Bacon’s 
a translation  of  Epictetus.  a life  I 
V tillton  and  Roberts's  Rules  of  Order. 

This  shows  a catholic  taste,  but  It  Is  the 
named  book  that  will  be  of  greatest 
value  *to  him  Ui  his  attempt  at  municipal 

reform. 

Tt  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  Mr.  i 
Pa ur  was  slated  in  New  York  ^lien  the  ; 
lioston  Symphony  Orchestra  played  there] 
under  his  direction.  Some  of  the  autlioiities 
who  use  the  newspapers  as  tripods  declared  j 
oracularly  that  he  would  not  do.  Others 
-hrleked  out.  "Paur  must  so.  and  they  | 
were  willing  to  save  Mr.  Hipinson  the 
trouble  ot  -breaking  the  contract  Mr 
Paur.  however,  did  not  go.  He  still  leads  , 
the  orchestra  and  lives  an  orderly  Me  . 
Jamaica  Plain.  Long  may  he  wave. 

Now  the  orchestra  gave  its  first  concert  j 
of  the  season  in  New  York  Thursday  night.  I 
There  was  natural  curiosity  to  see 
the  disgruntled  and  the  false  pwpbet-  of  j 
last  vear  would  open  the  campaign.  They  I 
roar 'you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove  | 

The  concert  was  a perfect  love  feast,  'll!- 
v-w  vork  Times  says  that  the  orchestia  s 
great  and  abiding  joy.”  One  of  its  eon-  j 

harvest  “The 

^nL^Tinltseif  apical  expert-  j 

rT.  . of  - lifetime.”  We  read  that  the  over-  | 

• u <•  Sappho,’*  by  Goldmark)  was  ‘ finely  ] 

.X  Wy  Mr  Paur.  and  played  with  suPel  j 
precision^1  vigor  and  tone  by  the  orches-  I 
tra.”  _____ 

The  Tribune  is  not  as  effusive,  but  the 

technical  ^°.,w^£elt  was 

wd  "I 

"the  pithv'1  centrality  and  strong  f °c«s” 

Te  ab1e°"f’  these"  no-douM  desirable 
Qualities  the  fact  that  the  concert  «as|?ve 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera ■ H°“f  ^ * But 

- 

only  rare  and  minor  disagreement. 

Mr  Morton  Fullerton  has  penned  a poem 
* to  George  Meredith,  in  which  he  says. 

■ No  hand  hut  thine  is  found  to  fit  the  eage 
The  Titan  Shakspeare,  to  a whole  woild  threw. 

11  thou  hadst  boldly  to  his  challenge  sprun„. 

J-+  *1  had  he  in  our  English  tongue, 

n-  course  there's  no  use  in  arguing  this 
or  nosMon  You  might  as  well  contradict 
“ thunder^tornri  or  reply r to  Jh*al*"™e 

now  laying  ’to' himself.  'That  young  man  | 
is  a-guying  me?”  ___ 

\eain  the  old,  old  paragraph  about  the 
therapeutic  value  of  the  apple  returns  to 
v,,io  fill  a column.  It's  the  same  old  apple 
of  commerce  '^an  excellent  brain  food  ex- 
cUlns  “he  action  of  the  liver,  Promoting 
sound  sleep,  preventing  calculus,  anda  p - 
ventlve  of  throat  diseases.  Oh.  yes.  A. 

remover  of  superfluous  hair,  an  ad-, 

genuine  untsf  stamped  oTthe  hlaS’amce  | 
then  I have  used  no  other.  j 

Trhn  Jacob  As  tor  is  planning  out  18  new 
smHel  But  he  will  put  them  into  a tavern, 
not  into  the  hands  of  a publisher. 

Flowers  In  bloom  late  in  autumn  indicate 
a bad  winter. 

••If  there's  i-e  m November  that  will  bear 

»There'n  Ube  nothing  after  but  sludge  and 
muck.  - 

New  Haven  is  full  to  running  over  with 
foot  ball  coaches.  ^'s_  a pity  that  e 


ird. 


ill  coacnes.  •>  i'*--'  _ ~ 

send  eleven  of  them  against  Har- 

You  realize  now  in  a measure  what  Rus- 
c,an  novelists  and  poets  mean  when  they 
. . k of  the  religious  devotion  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Russian  people  to  the  Czar, 
whoever  he  may  be.  
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1 ABOUT  MUSIC. 


A Few  Words  About  These 
“Educational”  Programs. 

“ Musicians  and  Music  Lovers,” 
a Book  by  W.  F.  Apthorp. 


•says  That  Interest  and  Abound 
in  Valuable  Suggestion. 


v-i  ihp  program  of  the  S>m- 
R seems  'ha*  ult.  was  regarded 

phony  concert  on  t he  * ..p<lucati0nal.' ” <Md, 

V>>-  some  is  lgld>  loutUy.  This  pro- 
therefore.  to  b«  piai.t  “Vnfln- 

gram  was  made  "P  flat  con- 

ished”  Symphony.  Beethmen  ^ gphu_ 
certo  for  piano  and  . ,rue  Giat 

Miami's  C major  Symphony  ^ the  most 

‘ " 6 tPlnTa™at“mesW  unusually  fine.  It  is  true  | 
ffi*  Piano  -udents  and  -achers  I 

might  liave  leainei  ‘ . But  why  i 

by  hearing  Mr.  Why 

was  the j PJ^JJe^ucatlonal  than  that  of  j 
should  it  be  m0’e  m incuide  an  over- 

tu^e  by^iSia  a symphony  by  Sgambatl. 

aT  not'such  Characterization  of  an  emi- 
nently** respectable  and  familiar  program  a 
phase  of  fetich  worship.  sate 

position  is  secure.  ..  s a classic. 

regarded  by  the  m I glories  of  the 

Truly  are  they  gi ea  1 are  Gther  names 
^^e^=il/conMdm;edo  StHct  and 

XCeTere  meMimted  does  not  necessarily 

make  for  music  should 

All  sorts  and  conMUons  ^ 

be  known.  I;duca"  , nn  o{  respectability, 
merely  in  slavish  ad"r^’  "e  of  m sic  of  the 
in  love,  wonder  and . what 

j past.  It  is  just  as  ^ as  tQ  be  reminded  j 
contemporaries  aie  { greater 

of  -hat  the  anci^s  dMusItalSg  ^ ^ 

importance  that  you  g ftrsL  time  a sym- 

I SSJ  "amhati  than  for  the  tenth  time 
: a symphony  by  schumann^nnot  5gnore  the 

! You  should  not,  y todav  Because 

existence  of q °Chabrier,  or  Mac- 

a composition  is  exgaea  you  have 

Dowell,  or  Sindmg,  works  are  interesting 
a right  to  say,  Th  inferior  workman- 

°^d“?\ut  iC  Save  Jo  Sht  to  dismiss 
ship;  but  you  they  have  not  won 

“aptrTvaToyf  two  or  three  generations  of 

h There  are  certain  musica^work4  that^re- 

semble  Hume  s History  Spectator,  and 

man's  library  should  be  withou ^ ^ 

purposes' yvoulT  lie  M imitate  the  conserva- 

‘‘^nlfbeTm'id, "although  some  shriek  out 
••A  blasphemer!  Stone  him  to  death-  that 
«nv  student  of  instrumentation  will  learn 
more  by  suggestion  and  stimulation  '"bear- 
ing and  by  study  of  the  score  fr°m  Chab^ 
rier's  Prelude  to  the  second  act  of  Gwen 
dnline”  or  from  MacDowell’s  suite  than 
from  repeated  examinations  and  hearings 
of  Schumann’s  C major  Symphony.  I am 
not  comparing  the  musical  worth  of  these  , 
compositions.  I speak  only  of  a detail  in  j 
practical  education. 

Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  the  paro- 
chial condition  of  music  in  the  I cited 
States  than  this  absurd  exaltation  of  the 
ancients  at  the  expense  of  the  moderns.  [ 
Why  Beethoven  and  Schumann  were  mod- 
erns once  and  looked  at  askew  by  many 
contemporaries  \vho  no  doubt  talxed  of  the  i 
educational  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
hearing  the  works  of  their  predecessors 
There  is  much  modern  music  that  is  weak,  j 
or  extravagant,  or  bad.  No  one  disputes 
this  assertion.  On  the  other  hand  how  much 
| that  is  dull  and  hopelessly  old  fashioned 
1 and  merely  routine  work  is  to  be  found  m , 
these  same  ancients  who  are  held  in  awful  , 

VsnoeTntiopei'a,  the  tendency  Is  to  approve  j 
onlv  that  which  is  familiar:  “Faust  with 

the  faithful  Miss  Bauermeister  as  Martha, 
or  “Lohengrin”  with  an  Ortrud  who  occa- 
sionally  does  not  stray  ^ ^“CavaUerfa 

Rustieana^  or * muslcans  of  thls 

town3  than  was  the  fiftieth  performance  of 
town  tna  ra-  not  because  it  Was  a 

a "‘'  -f.,  but  because  it  showed  the  spirit 
of  a new  and  intelligent  j 

* "Because  mighty  Elizabethan 

J!  or  because  Goethe  and  Byron  lived, 

! shall  Hugo,  Browning,  Whitman,  Verlaine 
he  neglected?  Because  the  humane  Field- 
• described  mail  for  all  time,  shall  Hardy 
or  7>c  Maupassant  go  unread,  or  be  adm.ued 
to  the  library  under  protest. 

| one  may  well  exclaim  with  .-alt  VVhit- 

' -Threat  are  the  myths-T  too  delight  in  them, 
i Great  & i e Adam  and  Eve-7  too  look  back 
ami  accept  them; 

Great  the  risen  and  fallen  nations,  and  their 

Wome°nel8sages.  inventors,  rulers,  warriors 
and  priests. 

Great  is  today,  and  beautiful, 

It  Is  good  to  live  in  this  age— there  never 
was  any  better.” 

“Musicians  and  Music  Lovers”  is  the  title 
of  ••  volume  of  articles  prepared  for  s,,nd|Y 
occasions  by  William  F.  Apthorp.  The 

book  is  published  by  Charles  Sfrlbner’s  Sons 

Mr  \Dthorp’s  hook  has,  first  of  all,  this 
'eai  inf-rlt:  I is  almost  always  Interest- 
fnK  Borne  may  And  traces  of  Irritating  ar- 
rogance or  undue  familiarity,  or  affecta- 
tkm  In  the  choice  of  words.  I con^eas  1 
I [IUe  these  faults,  if  they  are  faults.  I like, 
, for  instance,  this  familiar  colloquial,  every- 


manv  people  complain  that  fugues  are  dry 
vou  might  say.  with  equal  reason,  that 
demijohns  are  dry-some  are  and  some  are 
not— It  all  depends  upon  what  is  in  them. 

?t  is  also  true  that  somebody  Is  always 
a talking  or  a-writlng  to  Mr.  Apthorp.  It  s 
Bue  ow  or  Franz,  or  Lowell,  or  Dresel. 

Hut  what  was  said  is  often  worthy  of  re- 
peating It  is  .very  likely  that  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp’s  intercourse  with  Mr.  Dresel  led  him 
to  value  him  extravagantly  as  a musmal 
guide  philosopher  and  friend.  But 
the  enthusiasm  evoked  is  a reward. 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Apthorp  trembles 
L\"d  his  face  flushes  when  he  speaks 
\ '(  the  dead  man  and  rememoers 
I What  he  said,  and  imagines  what  he  might 
have  said3  He  is  also  enthusiastic  over 
1 Bach  “I  know,”  says  Mr.  Apthorp,  that 
I I can  hardlv  open  a volume  of  Bach  without 
1 a certain  feeling  of  superstitious  terror.” 

He  talks  prettily  about  “the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  Bach's  art.”  “Donizetti  and  Bel- 
lini the  melodious  exterior  of  whose  music, 
beautiful  as  an  archangel,  but  thinly  veils 
the  imperfect  anatomy  of  a Mollusk,  are 
already  falling  into  oblivion.  A Bach  chorus 
1«  eternal.”  But  why  compare  such  dis-  , 
similar  men.  oh.  Mr.  Apthorp?  Why  plunge 
madly  into  such  molluscan  rhetoric?  If 
your  friend  Bach,  in  his  own  day,  had  tried 
to  write  opera,  he  would  have  made  a sorry 
mess  of  it.  And  why  focus  together 
men  of  such  utterly  different  characters, 
purposes  and  times?  Furthermore,  you  are 
not  discriminating,  you  saj-  a Bach  chorus 
is  “eternal.”  If  you  mean  by  this  that  it 
wil>  live  forever  in  the  sense  of  the  eter- 
nilv  of  the  finale  of  “The  Passion -Music 
\ '-cording  to  Matthew,.”  your  proposition 
‘,rl,  eaSl'y  be  disputed.  Some  ot  Bach's 
music,  much  of  it.  is  dull,  dull  beyond  re-  j 
Uuuption.  There  are  organ  fugues  and  , 

I choral  variations  that  even  the  adterMg 
Haupt  would  not  play  or  give  to  his  PM>  , 

! He  would  frame  some  excuse;  he  would 
i shake  his  head,  take  snuff,  am  turn  he 
I pages  until  he  could  conscientiously  say  . 

“But  this,  this  is  a masterpiece.  ’ ‘,h 

Apthorp.  there  are  many  choruses  by  Bach 
that  are  simply  daily  spider-Spirmings  o 
counterpoint.  You,  however,  seem  to  fa 
“nearly  into  the  frame  of  Vgo; 

French  critic  who  wrote  o ^ for  me 
•Every  one  has  his  own  wa.  ■ 
who  speak  here.  1 not 

a brute.  Stop  a . , ..  . f ghakspeire  in 
Hugo  himself  who  said  this  o • j 

regard  to  a famous  command  fJ^fone  I 
In  your  article  on  Bach  you  eay 

point  which  differentiates  the  orga  ^ &c_ 

all  other  instruments ; is  that  tono  is 

cent,  no  power  of  emphasi  . . certain 

instrument  is  played  They  Saint- 

"SSESt  ^-ssests: 

r.“i 

organ,  and  some  o v,-as  composed 

fort  piano  with  two  keyboards  and  a set  of 

P<TheS  article  “Additional  Accomplishment^ 
to  Bach  s and  Handel's  Scores  J ' 

chiefly  those  who  are  wilh  a breach  of 
fisticuffs  over  a tradH  Mr  Apthorp 

reverence,  so-called.  H ’ “Whether  a 
says,  and  his  manner  is  cocky , 
musical  phrase  be  played  on  an  orga  ^ 

on  a ^r‘nseet;,it4teT“ror’ “no”  may  be  the 
San?wefheare:  For  the  fi-tio^ofm^ifica- 

pbrasfwoMd  .be  a skeleton  gpthed  by ^ the 
organ  in  maiden  white,  but  bf  the  clarinet 
in  robe  of  yellow  or  purple. 

Of  interest  to  all  and  of  undoubted  value 
to  many”  the  opening  article,  “Musicians 
and  Music  Lovers.”  and  full  of  shrewd 
cool  sense  are  the  pages  devoted  to  Some 
thoughts  on  Musical  Criticism.  Mr.  Ap 
thorp  pays  a noble-  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  J S.  Dwight,  a tribute  of  friendship 
and  appreciation.  Nor  does  his  affection 
prevent  him  from  telling  the  truth  about 
Mr  Dwight’s  musical  equipment.  I 

cifically  musical  organization  he  had  ex- 
tremely little;  his  only  native  aptitude  o 
the  art  consisted  in  what  is  commonly  called 
•■!  fair  ear'  and  general  aesthetic  sensibility . 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  really 
studied  music;  his  tebhnlcal^  knowledge^ f 
the  art  was  always  slight. 

I a certain  rather  superficial  knowledge  of 
therudiments  of  harmony.  * * fH,Cr,"eVbe 
developed  anything  that  could  fairly  be 
called  musical  facility;  he  never  handled 

musical  notation  with  the  ease  of  a craftsman, 

and.  always  found  some  difficulty  in  follow 
ing  performances  from  the  score,  especially 
when  things  went  at  a rapid  tempo.  His 
naturally  musical  ear  never  dev^obe^  t0 
more  than  an  avefage  pitch  of  delicacy^ 
technical  slips  seldom  d stubbed l Mm,  and 
•rough  performances’  fully  satisfied  him,  If 
only  the  right  spirit  was  there.” 

Admirable,  most  admirable  in  many  re- 
spects although  the  reader  may  not  sym- 
pathize always  with  the  spirit  or  agree  in 
the  conclusions,  are  the  articles  on  Meyei- 
beer  and  Offenbach.  And  yet  the  article 
on  the  supreme  master  of  opera-bouffe.  as 
treat  a genius  in  his  way  as  Palestrina  in 
h^  or  Wagner  in  his.  Is  wel.migh  brought 
to  naught  by  an  unaccountable,  fatal,  m 
decent,  outrageous  omission.  M hen  he 


(Offenbach)  tried  to  mount  still  liighe' 
the  scale,  as  In  'parkouf  (1860)  and  1 Kobin- 
son  Crusoe'  (1867).  he  failed  signally:  he 
could  not  walk  securely  In  the  higher  forms 
of  compbsltlon.”  And  you  have  never 
heard,  Mr.  Apthorp,  of  "Les  Contes  d' Hoff- 
mann," an  "opera  fantastiQue,”  first  per- 
formed Feb.  10,  1881.  at  the  OpCra-Oomlque, 
four  months  after  the  death  of  the  com- 
poser? You  may  say  that  your  article  on 
Offenbach  appeared  originally  In  the  Inter-  j 
national  Review  for  March,  1881,  and  that 
it  was  written  before  the  production  of  the 
said  opera.  But  in  your  preface  to  this 
volume  you  state  that  the  essay  has  been 
rewritten. 

Now  this  fantastic  opera,  given  repeatedly 
in  Paris,  welcomed  enthusiastically  in  Ber- 
lin, associated  in  Vienna  with  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  the  Ring  Theatre,  played  in  the 
United  States  wretchedly  and  in  a wretched  ; 
version  by  the  Soldene  company,  is  not  even  I 
mentioned  by  you,  not  even  in  a partial  and 
hurried  catalogue.  And  yet  it  was  the  one 
work  on  which  Offenbach  labored  faith- 
fully and  with  hope  of  immortality. 

The  critics  of  Berlin,  who  are  not  given 
to  slopping  over,  spoke  of  pages  in  this  - 
strange,  fascinating  work  as  worthy  of 
Mozart.  Reyer,  after  hearing  it,  repented 
publicly  of  harsh  things  written  by  him  in 
former  years  against  the  composer.  In 
Hansllek’s  “Aus  dem  Opernleben  der  Gegen- 
wart”  (pp.  81-91)  there  is  a careful  and  most 
appreciative  review  of  this  posthumous 
work  This  "Contes  d'Hoffmann"  is  to 
Offenbach  what  "William  Tell"  is  to  Ros- ; 
stSi  "La  Belle  HMene,”  like  "11  Barbiere 
di  Siviglla.”  is  the  more  characteristic,: 
more  genial  work;  but  in  each  case  the  I 
more  serious  opera  shows  a musical 
strength  and  purpose  that  had  been 
denied  by  carpers,  and  even  by  ad- 
mirers. It  Is  true  that  Offenbach  left 
only  the  piano  and  voice  arrangement,  with 
copious  indications  for  the  instrumentation, 
and  that  Guiraud,  following  these  instruc- 
tions, pi  spared  the  work  for  performance, 
but  the  wealth  of  beautiful,  gay  and  melan- 
choly melody,  the  surprising  richness  and 
dramatic  quality  of  harmony,  the  sustained 
dramatic  power,  as  in  the  two  trios  of  the 
third  act,  wliere  Dr.  Miracle  invokes  the 
demon's  aid  to  induce  Antonio  to  sing,  al-  , 
though  he  knows  that  it  will  be  her  swan 
song,  and  rejoices  with  horrid  joy,  as  she 
will  thereby  be  separated  eternally  from 
Hoffmann— the  ghastly  trio  of  the  men  in 
the  darkness,  relieved  at  times  by  the  elec- 
tric sparks  from  the  fiend’s  knuckles,  the 
trio  between  the  hesitating  maiden,  the  de- 
monical physician  and  the  dead  mother, 
who,  from  her  portrait,  urges  Antonia  to 
sing— these,  in  their  full  mastery  of 
dramatic  and  musical  technique,  are  the  ( 
work  of  Offenbach.  If  you  were  to  hear  this 
most  original  work,  Mr.  Apthorp,  you  would 
rewrite  that  sentence  on  page  197. 

*** 

There  is  much  to  admire  and  praise  in 
this  volume,  and,  if  space  allowed,  it  would 
be  a pleasure  to  quote  passage  after  pas- 
sage that  stated  or  suggested  something  ot 
value.  Mr.  Anthorp,  like  a sensible  man. 
knows  that  in  criticism  horizons  shift. 
Woe  to  that  man  who  always  sees  to  the 
same  Inflexible  boundary,  never  contradicts 
himseif,  never  recants.  Here  is  a book  that 
will  interest  the  amateur  as  well  as  the 
practical  musician.  And  even  he  that  reads 
about  music  and  the  drama  only  to  be  at 
ease  in  general  conversation  will  find  here 
an  agreeable  task  and  much  that  will  be 
of  profit  to  him.  although  in  the  reading 
he  may  be  unconscious  of  instruction.  It  is  | 
a good  thing  for  music,  it  is  a good  thing  ! 
for  Boston  that  Mr.  Apthorp  dwells  here 
and  writes. 

Philh?  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Ben  Davies  gave  a concert  in  Dresden  the  i 
27th. 

Felix  Drasseke  lias  finished  an  op ‘"a,  \ 
“Bertrand  de  Born.” 

Sigrid  Arnoldson  has  been  singing  with 
great  success  in  Northern  Germany. 

Figner.  the  great  Russian  tenor,  has  I 
bought  tw'o  theatres  at  Nishni-Novgerod. 

Miss  Maud  Powell  has  organized  a string 
quartet  in  which  she  plays  the  first  violin. 

A buffo  singer  in  Italy  named  Rosa  has 
sung  Beppo  in  "Fra  Diavolo”  for  the  537th 
time. 

“The  Camisards,”  a new  opera  in  four 
acts  by  Langert,  has  been  produced  at  Co- 
burg. 

“Frode,"  an  opera  by  Beechgard,  a,  Dane, 
first  produced  in  Prague,  Oct.  9,  "was  a 
failure. 

Elsenberg’s  life  of  Johann  Strauss,  just 
published  by  Breitkopf  & Haertel,  is  highly 
praised. 

The  orchestral  score  of  “Guntram,”  by 
Richard  Strauss,  will  be  sold  in  parts  at 
$2ji0  apiece. 


Georges  Lamothe,  a well-known  French 
organist,  died  suddenly  at  Courbevoie,  at 
the  age  of  52. 


Luigi  Maria  Luzzi,  the  well-known  com- 
poser and  teacher,  died  lately  at  Naples,  at 
the  age  of  63. 

Ernest  Reyer  has  agreed  to  write  the 
score  for  Frederic  Mistral's  poem,  " La 
Reine  Jeanne." 

WPhohnj  and  Johannes  Wolff  are  to 
teach  the  violin  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music,  London. 

New  Italian  operas  that  won  success  are 
"Paquita. " by  Yalente  (Naples),  and 

"L’Assedio  di  Canelli,”  by  Tbermignon, 
produced  at  Canelli. 

The  second  of  the  Symphony  concerts  in 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  will  be  given 
Thursday  night. 

Wasielewski’s  “ History  of  the  Violon- 
cello” is  to  be  translated  into  English  by 
Isabella  Stigand. 

They  say  now  that  Verdi  is  at  work  on 
a libretto  by  Boito  founded  on  Shaks- 
peare’s  “Tempest.” 

Adolphe  Adam’s  "The  Doll  of  Nurem- 
berg” will  be  revived  at  the  Munich  Opera 
House  this  winter. 

The  subscription  for  the  monument  to 
Donizetti  at  Bergamo  has  now  reached  the 
sum  of  25,000  francs. 

Mrs.  Amalie  Joachim,  whose  concert  tour 
in  this  country  was  such  a sad  failure,  is 
now  teaching  in  Berlin. 

Clara  Poole  will  remain  in  London  this 
winter.  She  has  sung  successfully  in  sev- 
eral important  concerts. 

Ambroise  Thomas  has  been  decorated  by 
King  Humbert,  with  the  grand  cross  of 
Saint  Maurice  and  Lazarus. 


I 


Tlie  Emperor  WflTfum’s  ilia tC-Puff -SOLA  IB 
55  measures  long;  the  tempo  is  inaeslosj 

6000  copies  have  lieen  already  sold. 

The  people  of  Cornevillo  have  presented 
Plunquette  with  a .chime  of  hells  for  his 
villa.  Bell-tunes  from  well-known  ope- 
rettas are  played  hourly. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Chandler  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Thursday  afternoon, 
Nov.  15,  in  which  she  will  he  assisted  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  in  songs. 

Laroche,  a Russian,  is  at  work  on  n biog- 
raphy of  Tschaikowsky.  The  material  Is 
given  by  tlie  brother  of  the  dead  composer, 
and  it  includes  Interesting  correspondence, 
"The  Two  Roses,"  a new  opera  by  the 
Spanish  composer,  Isaac  Albeniz,  will  be 
brought  out  at  Barcelona.  The  subject  Is 
an  episode  from  the  English  War  of  the 
Roses. 

Patti  has  just  discovered  a new  tenor  near  > 
her  Welsh  estate,  and  will  have  him  sing 
at  her  next  London  concerts.  He  is  a tin 
miner  named  John  Williams,  but  his  local 
nickname  is  Eryr  Afon. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  Concert  in 
Music  Hall  next  Saturday  night  will  be  as 
follows:  Overture  to  "The  Bartered  Bride, 
Smetana,  new:  symphony  in  G,  Sgambati, 
new;  first  suite.  "L'Arl6sienne,  Bizet. 

The  Sousa  festival  concerts  occur  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  the  evenings  of  Sunday, 
Nov.  18  and  25.  Two  distinguished  vocalists, 

50  excellent  musicians,  and  a program  of 
large  variety  are  the  attractions  offered. 

The  famous  singer,  Johanna  Wagner, 
died  at  Wurzburg  the  16th  ult.,  65  years  old. 
She  was  the  niece  of  Richard  Wagner, 
and  a party  in  the  great  leading  case  of 
Lumley  v.  Wagner. 

Mr./ Arthur  Beresford,  the  solo  bass  of 
Trinity  Church  choir,  has  been  engaged  to 
sing  in  Bach's  “Passion  Music  According  to 
Matthew,”  which  will  be  performed  by  the 
Oratorio  Society  of  New  Yrork  about  Easter. 

The  following  new  operas  will  be  brought 
out  at  the  ComCdie-Lyrique,  Paris:  “La 

Revanche  de  GalathCe,”  one  act  by,  Cle- 
ment- “Pedrolino,”  one  act,  by  Boussagol, 
"Les ’Gardes  Francaises,”  three  acts,  by 
Rosallen, 

Calve  has  appeared  again  in  Paris  in  Car- 
men with  overwhelming  success.  I he 
MCnestrel  speaks  of  her  as  the  most  com- 
plete artist  now  on  the  operatic  stage,,  when 
both  singing  and  acting  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  mass  performed  In  commemoration  ot 
Gounod,  the  18th  at  the  Madeleine,  was  the 
composer’s  own  “Messe  de  Requiem,  on 
which  he  was  engaged  almost  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  his  death,  and  which  had 
been  given  in  public  only  once,  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, last  Good  Friday.  The  orches- 
tra numbered  120. 

The  second  in  the  series  of  chamber  con- 
certs at  Brattle  Hall  tomorrow  night  will 
be  given  by  Messrs,  Phippen,  pianoforte; 
Hoffman  and  Hahn,  violins;  Zahn.  viola, 
Stoekbridge,  violoncello,  and  Hackebarth, 
born  This  is  the  program:  Brahms,  trio, 
op.  10;  Grieg,  romance  from  quartet,  op. 
27;  Dvorak,  Andante  from  quartet,  op.  80, 
Saint-Saens,  quartet,  op.  41. 

Carvalho,  director  of  the  Paris  Opera 
Comique,  and  husband  of  Miolan  Carvalho, 
the  great  soprano,  is  about  to  publish  his 
musical  reminiscences  in  Le  Matin.  He  has 
been  an  opera  manager  for  nearly  forty 
years  first  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  and 
afterward  at  the  Opera  Comique.  It  was 
he  who  first  produced  Gounod’s  operas, 
“Faust,”  “Mireille,”  "Philemon  et  Baucis,” 
and  “Romeo.” 

A special  musical  service  will  be  given  at 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  tonight,  at  7.30. 
The  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Buffurn,  Will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Johnson  and  Masters  F.  and  T.  Wood  and 
Harry  Johnson.  The  program  will  include 
selections  from  the  works  of  Sullivan,  Goss, 
J.  C.  Warren,  Mendelssohn,  Stainer,  Barnby 
and  Dykes.  All  are  welcome. 

These  novelties  will  be  played  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Vienna, 
this  season:  Bruckner’s  2d  symphony; 

two  overtures  by  Dvorak;  a serenade  by 
Fuchs;  three  pieces  from  Grieg’s  “Sigurd 
Jorsalfar;”  Mackenzie’s  Overture  "Bri- 
tannia;" Smetana’s  "Sarka”  (third  part  of 
symphonic  poem  "My  Fatherland’’);  Tschai- 
kowsky’s 6th  symphony. 

Mr.  Edwin  Holland  in  his  treatise  on 
"Voice  Production"  gives  the.  following 
lucid  information  concerning  breathing, 
that  most  important  factor  of  good  singing: 
"The  pupil  should  place  her  hands  on  her 
two  sides  midway  between  the  arms  and 
the  waist,  and  draw  a deep  breath  slowly 
and  steadily."  Only  do  this,  girls,  and  you 
will  master  the  art  of  singing,  and  man- 
agers will  knock  each  other  over  at  your 
door. 


FACTS  AND  FAN  I ASY. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Chap-Book  a 
protest  and  a solemn  note  of  warning  come 
from  Col.  T.  W.  Higglnson  against  a mod- 
ern American  literary  tendency.  He  quotes 
these  instances  of  what  he  regards  as  per- 
nicious to  national  literature.  Mrs.  Louise 
C.  Moulton  writes  in  the  Century  Magazine 
for  September: 

"Shall  I lie  down  to  sleep,  and  see  no  more 

The  splendid  affluence  of  earth  and  sky. 

The  morning  lark  to  the  far  heavens  soar; 

The  nightingale  with  the  soft  dusk  draw  nigh?" 

“But,”  says  the  ungallant  Colonel,  "she 
has  lain  down  to  sleep  all  her  life  In  Amer- 
ica, and  never  looked  forward  to  seeing  the 
morning  lark  on  awakening.  She  never  saw 
or  sought  the  nightingale  at  dusk  in  the 
green  lanes  of  her  native  Connecticut.  Whyj 
then  should  she  revert  to  the  habits  of  her 
colonial  ancestors,  and  meditate  on  these 
pleasing  foreign  fowl  as  necessary  stage- 
properties  for  a vision  of  death  and  immor- 
tality?” 

Instance  second.  In  "Songs  from  Vaga- 
bonds,” either  Mr.  Carman  or  Mr.  Hovey 
alludes  to  “hearts  like  the  throstle.”  Col. 
Higginson  claims  that  there  is  no  bird  in 
America  which  is  called,  even  locally,  a 
| throstle.  Instance  three.  In  the  same  vol- 
| ume  the  poets  write  “As  the  nuthatch  there 
| ttlat  clings  to  the  tip  of  the  twig,  And  scolds 
to  the  wind  that  it  buffets  too  rudely  its 
[ nest.”  Col,  Higginson  cries  out.  "But  you 


h re  all  wrong,  my  dear  boys.  The  Ameri- 
can nuthatches  put  their  nests  In  hollow 
trees  or  stufnps,  where  the  winds  do  not 
reach  them."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Col- 
onel, to  parody  a phrase  of  Dickens,  is  ada- 
mant In  the  matter  of  ornithology. 

Now  Mesrrs.  Carman  and  Hovey  might 
reply.  "It’s  very  likely  there  is  no  throstle 
in  America.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we  never 
thought  to  inquire.  We  did  not  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  had  ever  seen  such  a bird 
here.  The  poem  is  ’Vagabondla.’  The 
action  or  mood  Is  not  necessarily  peculiar 
to  the  United  States.  The  poem  was  not 
drawn  up  like  a bill  for  the  protection  of 
domestic  industries.  It  was  not  written 
with  geographical,  ornithological,  or  an- 
thropological intent.  Observe:  We  also 

say  in  the  same  poem, 

'Here  Is  Golconda, 

Here  are  the  Indies,’ 

but,  Colonel,  you  will  not  find  these  places 
on  the  map  of  our  country.  Again,  you  ! 
complain  of  the  unnatural  habit  ascribed 
by  us  to  the  nuthatch;  but  you  forget  that 
we  have  placed  this  bird  in  Arcady,  and  you 
might  as  well  object  to  the  presence  of  i 
a faun  or  'dryads,  bedfellows,’  or  hint  that 
when  we  played  with  the  sleek  naiads  in 
the  splash  of  pools’  our  innocent  sport 
would  have  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
Selectmen."  So,  too,  Mrs.  Moulton  might 
well  say,  "When  '1  lie  down  to  sleep'  in 
poetry,  my  bed  is  not  necessarily  in  ‘Native 
Connecticut’  or  In  Boston,  my  abiding 
place.  I have  a right  to  hear  the  lark  or 
the  nightingale,  though  my  address  is  Rut- 
land Square." 

Col.  Higginson  says,  "Let  the  fin  de  siecle 
movement  go  as  far  as  It  pleases,  the 
literature  of  a nation  must  still  have  its  | 
own  flowers  beneath  its  feet,  and  its  own 
birds  above  its  head;  or  it  will  perish.  If  ^ 
it  begins  by  confusing  these,  it  will  end  1 
by  confusing  the  facts  of  society,  and  life  t 
also.  Indeed,  this  additional  process  may 
be  regarded  as  begun,  when  Mr.  Crawford, 
in  his  latest  novel,  makes  his  New  York 
heroine  resort  to  'a  dissenting  minister'  for 
purposes  of  consultation;  the  personage  in 
question  being  as  completely  out  of  place 
in  that  locality  as  would  be  a queen  or  a 
parish  beadle.”  The  point  against  Mr. 
Crawford  is  well  taken;  but  does  Col. 
Higginson  make  no  distinction  between  a 
novel  that  professes  to  portray  con- 
temporaneous life  and  a poem  of  full 
fantasy?  Must  the  doctrine  of  Verismo 
prevail  even  in  the  flight  of  imagination? 
And  what  poet  could  resist  this  test? 
Coleridge  speaks  of  the  "loud  bassoon.” 
No  adjective  Could  give  a falser  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  instrument;  and  yet 
what  musician  carps  at  this  untrue  detail, 
o’ermastered  as  he  is  by  the  glory  of  the 
poem.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  in- 
stances. Take  Col.  Hlgginson’s  own  ward 
in  literature,  Miss  Emily  Dickinson.  Do 
seraphs  really  have  “snowy  hats"  which 
they  "swing”  on  occasion? 


The  Boston  Art  Students’  Festival  will 
invite  to  the  “gala  court  at  Bagdad  all  the 
people  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  Nights’ 
Entertainment.”  That  Is,  in  the  old  version, 
of  course,  not  in  Burton’s  or  Payne's  trans- 
lation.   _____ 

According  to  Farmer  Dunn,  Indian  Sum- 
mer has  not  yet  arrived.  Yesterday,  how- 
ever, was  a skillful  combination  of  the 
characteristics  of  spring,  summer  and  fall. 


This  is  the  feast  day  of  St.  Emeric,  a 
Hungarian  saint,  whose  name  this  country 
bears.  For  Vespucci  was  known  as  Ameri- 
go, the  Italian  form  of  Emeric. 


"Burlesque  is  no  laughing  matter,”  says 
Mr.  E.  E.  Rice,  "when  one  has  to  write 
about  it.”  But  why  should  he  thus  qualify 
the  first  half  of  his  statement? 


As  physicians  wrangled  over  the  Garfield 
case,  over  the  Emperor  Frederick's  case,  so 
now  they  quarrel  indecently  over  the  late 

Czar.  

The  only  son  of  “the  famous  ’Ettrlcl: 
Shepherd’  ” is  dead.  But  who  reqds  the 
works  of  the  Shepherd  today? 


It  is  a sadly  ironical  fact  that  imperial 
professions  of  peace  give  rise  to  a Euro- 
pean feeling  of  Insecurity. 


The  "world  record”  is  lowered  again.  It 
will  be  a relief  to  have  It  finally  touch  bot- 
tom.   _ 

Our  neighboring  town  prefers  apparently 
to  be  smaller  Cambridge  than  greater  Bos- 
ton. 

A street  car  strike  yesterday  would,  in- 
deed, have  struck  home.  * 
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Ki  w York,  but  for  every  town  where  there! 
ts  voting  today:  "Let  no  one  fait  into  the! 
sin  of  omission  and  ba  an  Idle  spectator 
of  the  battle  that  will  be  waged." 

And  this  learned  and  good  Rabbi  spake 
words  of  wisdom  that  may  well  sink  deep 
Into  each  woman's  heart:  “A  woman  no 
tote?  • • " God  has  placed  many  votes 
into  every  sensible  woman's  hand,  and  she 
lowers  herself  If  she  thinks  she  must  needs 
do  as  men  do,  and  put  a paper  into  a 
wooden  box.  Let  all  women  exercise  all 
tr.eir  legitimate  influences  of  speech,  of  look, 
of  sweet  persuasion,  of  flattery,  if  need 
be.  and  their  votes,  unrecbhded  in  the-wnt-. 
ten  rolls,  will  and  must  count  In  the  day  of 
battle  and  probably  decide  its  issue.  ’ 

And  all  that  Joe  Howard  can  see  in  this 
mifhiv  inst  the  corrupt  prac- 

tises of  Tammany  is  "the  rumpus  which 
now  stimulates,  itches,  inflames  and  an- 
noys the  body  politic.”  The  indignant  and 
honest  cries  of  “Shame!  are,  according  to 
Air.  Howard,  merely  “the  winds  of  detrac- 
tion and  the  waves  of  malicious  assertion.” 
Joseph— Joseph,  you'll  never  be  a Cardinal. 

How  easy  it  is  in  this  world  to  gain  the 
reputation' of  a deep  thinker.  Here's  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  for  instance.  He  is  regarded 
by  many— especially  by  those  who  have 
never  read  his  works— as  a sort  of  composite 
living  picture  of  Solomon,  Daniel  and  Minos 
in  the  act  of  pronouncing  judgment.  And 
yet  his  last  book,  “The  Use  of  Life,  is  a 
collection  of  thrice-sodden  commonplaces. 
Here  are  a few  instances.  “Many  people 
talk,  not  because  they  have  anything  to  say, 
but  for  the  mere  love  of  talking.”  "It  is 
half  the  battle  to  make  a good  start  in  life.” 
"Never  do  anything  of  which  you  will  have 
cause  to  be  ashamed.”  “If  we  wish  to  be 
happy  we  must  try  to  be  good.”  And  this 
Is  the  mature  wisdom  of  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D. 

The  oia  yell  of  the  Tiger,  “What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?”  has  not  been  heard 
of  late  in  the  jungle  of  Manhattan. 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  the  show 
of  portraits  of  w omen  at  the  Academy  of 
Design  is  “a  battle  of  precedence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  between  art  and  arjstocracy.” 
This  saying  may  be  variously  interpreted. 

To  W.  T. : In  the  sentence  “Rev.  Archi- 
mandrite Kallinikos  Dilveis  made  an  eulo- 
gistic address,”  Archimandrite  is  not  a 
baptismal  name,  as  you  evidently  suppose; 
it  is  the  name  of  the  Superior  of  a monas- 
tery, corresponding  to  the  Abbot  in  the 
f.Vestern  church.  Occasionally  it  is  used 
r of  a Superintendent  of  several  monasteries, 
Corresponding  to  the  Western  superior 
abbot  or  provincial  father. 

„ When  in  November  the  water  lfses,  it 
> will  show  itself  the  whole  winter.” 

Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  IV. 
of  England.  As  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Tsar,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  Garfield,  there 
was  strife  in  the  medical  fraternity.  Her 
attendants  were  said  to  have  showm  sean- 
. dalous  carlessness  apd  neglect.  The  ju- 
dicious Chronicler  remarks:  "Extreme  cau- 
tion must  be  observed  in  dealing  with 
these  popular  reports,  considering  the  gen- 
eral propensity  in  human  nature  to  slander, 
and  the  tendency'  to  find  in  the  deaths  of 
eminent  personages  food  for  excitement 
and  marvel."  One  of  the  doctors  who  at- 
tended  the  Princess,  Sir  Richard  Croft, 
committed  suicide  a few'  months  after  the 

death  of  his  patient. 

This  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  that  eminent  soldier  and  wit.  Sir  John 
I Falstaft,  truly  misunderstood  from  the  be- 
] ginning.  Or  grant  that  Fat  Jack,  the  old, 

I unwieldy,  debauched,  humorous,  cowardly 
I bravo,  a fit  ornament  for  the  sign  posts  of 
drinking  houses,”  Is  a vile  slander  on  John 
Fastolf.  Knight  Banneret,  Champion  of  the 
most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Baron 
of  ClUigullllm;  still  Is  the  gross  caricature 
I misunderstood.  This  quatrin  by  Maginn  is 
I more  than  a parodox: 

I “For  those  who  read  aright  are  well  aware 
Thai  Jaques,  sighing  In  the  forest  green, 

I Oft  on  his  heart  felt  less  the  load  of  care 
I Than  Falstaft.  reveling  his  rough  mates  be- 
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Nature  reminds  us  occasionally,  as  in 
Mexico,  that  the  earthquake  is  not  an  ex- 
tinct terror.  The  Lisbon  shock,  by  the  way, 
was  in  November,  on  the  first  day  of  the 

I month,  1755. 

I A local  evening  newspaper  of  Monday,  in 
I horrid  joy  taunted  a contemporary  with 
j publishing  as  one  of  today  a portrait  that 
I was  at  least  20  years  old.  In  the  same  issue 
I of  the  r.neerer  was  a portrait  of  ex-Gov. 
I Robinson,  a large  one.  one  of  the  kind  that 
I saves  composition,  and  it  was  labeled 
ully  "Gov.  Greenhalge.” 


I thou 


1 The  news  of  the  death  of  Eugene  Oudin 
j saddens  not  only  the  many  friends  who 
i loved  and  respected  him,  but  also  those  who 
I only  .knew  him  as  a singer  of  excellent 
I taste  and  discretion. 


November  leaves  are  no  more  melan- 
choly than  November  lefts.  There  are  many 
of  the  latter  this  morning. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette: 

“Paul  Jones,  an  American  journalist,  has, 
according  to  the  German  correspondent  of 
the  Tagblatt,  just  won  t Ire  following  bet 
at  Boston:  He  undertook  to  begin  life 

again  naked  and  penniless,  to  make  a fresh 
living,  to  travel,  and  to  economize  $5000. 
All  this  in  the  course  of  a year.  He  began 
hiscareerwithout  clothing  by  cleaping  boots 
at  the  public  baths.  Then  as  interpreter  he 
got  a free  passage  to  London.  There  he  sold 
papers.  Next  he  wrote  for  papers.  Then 
he  lectured  and  saved  his  $5000,  and  lastly 
returned  to  Boston  to  pocket  his  bet  of 
$10,000  more.”  And  thus  is  history  made,' 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  a century  from  now 
this  fakir  will  be  confounded  equally  and 
impartially  with  Miss  Agnes  Huntington 
and  the  famous  Captain  of  the  Bon  Homme, 
Richard. 


Ruskin  on  mountains  is  nothing  to  the 
Chicago  editor  among  the  Alps.  “Indeed,  I 
have  always  thought  of  this  great  snow- 
white  glacier,  coming  so  low  down  on  the 
front  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  taking  the  char- 
acter of  a well-polished  shirt  bosom,  giv- 
ing Mont  Blanc  from  this  side  the  air  of 
being  in  evening  dress,”  says  Mr.  Matthews 
in  the  last  number  of  Music. 


They  are  now  wondering  in  England  why 
more  cider  is  not  drunk  in  the  country.  “It 
is  a light,  wholesome  drink,  not  half  so 
liverish  as  beer,  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  nutritious.”  The  peculiar  head-splitting, 
tragedy-inciting  properties  of  hard  cider 
are  evidently  unknown  in  the  land  of  “bit- 
tah-be-ah.” 


French  physicians  use  the  term  Brightiste 
to  characterize  a victim  of  Bright’s  dis- 
ease, and  they  used  it  of  the  late  Tsar.  Now 
a newspaper  in  Lyons  did  not  understand 
this,  and  said:  “As  regards  England’s  inter- 
nal policy  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  favored 
the  free  trade  doctrines  of  John  Bright.” 
This  recalls  the  story  of  an  examination 
paper:  “John  Bright,  statesman,  inventor 
of  new  disease,  and  died  of  it.” 


It  appears  that  Yvette  Guilbert  is  another 
of  your  blood-thirsty,  raven-croaking  pat- 
riots. She  denies  "indignantly”  the  report 
that'  she  is  engaged  to  sing  in  Berlin.  “I 
sing  in  Berlin!  Never  in  my  life!”  which  is 
probably  as  near  as  the  French  can  get 
to  the  phrase  “not  on  your  life.”  It  is 
true  that  she  was  insulted  by  “an  offer  of 
$5CW  a night  for  a month’s  engagement,’’ 
but  she  spurned  the  bribe. 


Lord  Herschel  made  a speech  the  other 
day  at  the  opening  of  a free  library  in  Col- 
chester, England.  He  was  not  shocked  at 
the  fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  books 
taken  out  of  public  libraries  are  fiction. 
“In  many  cases  the  fiction  has  a good  men- 
tal influence,  and  in  none  a very  bad  one.” 
This  all  depends  on  the  discrimination  of 
those  who  select  the  books. 


Why  is  it,  asks  an  Englishwoman  .that  some 
hostesses  grow  tired  and  wrinkled  in  the 
effort  to  make  people  feel  as  if  they  were 
in  a home  for  inebriates,  or  a private  luna- 
tic asylum,  or  any  place  where  people  are 
not  trusted  to  go  about  alone?  Many  a 
woman  is  in  the  habit  of  announcing  proud- 
ly, “This  is  Liberty  Hall,”  and  then  goes 
about  to  make  it  a very  House  of  Deten- 
tion. 


And  then  she  gives  this  advice,  which, 
alas,  comes  too  late  for  ’94.  Bear  it  in  mind, 
ye  hostesses  of  '95.  “To  give  a really  suc- 
cessful country  house  party  you  must  make 
your  house  as  like  an  hot^l  as  possible.  See 
as  little  of  your  guests  as  may  be;  let  an 
efficient  staff  of  servants  provide  for  their 
wants  when  they  announce  them.  See  that 
the  food  is  good,  and  let  them  neglect  to 
feed  if  they  like.  Never  personally  conduct 
them  anywhere,  unless  expressly  desired; 
send  a man  with  a trap.  Ask  no  questions, 
and  take  no  interest  in  letters  and  tele- 
grams. Lead  your  own  life,  and  let  them 
lead  theirs.  This  is  hospitality  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  understands  it.” 


“The  trouble  is  with  American  people,” 
says  Miss  Louise  Montague,  “they  are  too 
tolerant.”  Then  she  adds,  "I  have  always 
been  most  cordially  received,  and  most 
beautifully  treated.” 


Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp  believes  that 
critical  reviews  of  musical  and  theatrical 
performances  should  be  signed.  “To  my 
mind,”  says  Mr.  Apthorp,  “criticism  should 
be  nothing  but  an  expression  of  enlightened 
opinion,— as  enlightened  as  possible,  but 
never  dogmatic.  What  the  critic  knows  is 
valuable  to  himself  mainly;  it  Is  what  he 
thinks  and  feels  that  is  valuable  to  others. 
And  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  pub- 
lic, who  read  criticism,  should  know  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal.  This  is  one  reason 
why  I so  much  like  the  French  style  of, 
HO-called,  personal  criticism;  where  the 
critic  writes  over  his  own  signature,  gives 
hisov.nopinionsfor  what  theyare worth,  and 
fights  for  his  own  ideas,.”  It  is  one  of  life’s 
little  Ironies  that  Mr.  Apthorp's  critical 
articles  appear  in  a newspaper  that  believes 
in  impersonal  reviewing.  , 


It  was  in  November,  1871,  that  the  Tweed 
ring  was  broken.  Harper’s  Weekly  then  de- 
clared in  the  leading  article  of  the  25th, 
“The  victory  has  been  won  only  by  the  most 
unprecedented  activity  and  zeal  and  union 
of  all  honest  men  in  the  city.  * • * This 
victory  is  won  for  the  year  only,  not  for 
next  year,  nor  for  future  years.  * * * It 
will  be  the  fault  of  no  class  but  that  of 
honest  and  intelligent  men  if  another 
tyranny  as  foul  as  that  of  Tammany  ever 
"again  enslaves  the  city.”  The  warning 
was  soon  forgotten,  although  the  words 
were  prophetic.  Tuesday  saw  a greater  tri- 
umph over  a still  corrupter  Tammany.  Will 
there  be  need  of  similar  awakening  to 
righteousness  20  years  from  now?  Or  has  | 
the  lesson  sunk  down  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  honest  body  politic? 

Mr.  Erving  Winslow,  in  a preface  to  his 
translation  of  “Pelieas  et  M6iisande,”  that 
powerful  drama  by  Maeterlinck,  says  that 
among  the  “literary  likings”  of  the  Belgian 
playwright  are  “Poe,  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Baudelaire.”  Now,  Mr.  Winslow,  just 
Which  one  of  de  Chavannes’s  books  do  you, 
yourself,  prefer?  His  History  of  the  Popes, 
his  realistic  novel  “La  grande  "Salope,”  or 
his  collection  of  topical  songs?  And  what  1 
was  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  de 
Chavannes  gave  up  literature  and  took  to 
painting?  

A heavy  November  snow  will  last  till 
April. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wakeman  Lothrop’s  name  j 
must  be  added  to  the  list  of  Amer-  j 
lean  explorers.  Just  as  Mr.  Richard  j 
H.  Davis  discovered  Paris  and  portions 
of  New  York,  the  absinthe  habit  and 
mixed  ale,  so  Mrs.  Lothrop  has  found 
out  for  the  benefit  of  a local  contem- 
porary all  about  Guido  Fawkes  and  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  It  is  a singular  fact  that 
English  historians  and  compilers  of  perpet- 
ual calendars  have  ignored  the  existence 
of  any  such  conspiracy,  and  that  it  was  re- 
served for  an  American  woman  to  describe 
at  great  length  this  remarkable  attempt  to 
blow  up  Parliament. 


This  is  not  the  first  time  that  England 
has  threatened  the  Chinese. 


Whatever  artists,  or  Mr.  Jimmy  Ishmael 
Whistler,  may  say  of  the  late  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton,  his  writings  on  artistic  subjects  have 
given  pleasure  to  many  and  also  been  a 
stimulus.  As  a moralist,  he,  was  undoubt- 
edly a dealer  in  the  commonplace,  and  in 
talking  about  art  he  was  apt  to  preach. 
The  last  article  by  him  that  gave  rise  to 
even  mild  discussion  was  a review— fiat, 
without  distinction— of  Yellow  Book  No.  1, 
and  it  was  published  in  Yellow'  Book  No.  2. 

Conventional  as  was  Mr.  Hamerton  in 
certain  ways,  he  recognized  gladly  the 
strong  talent  of  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Thus^ 

he  praised  that  morbid  artist’s  “economy 
of  means,”  his  “ready  and  various  inven-  . 
tion  ” his  “perfection  of  discipline,  of  self- 
! control,  and  of  thoughtful  deliberation  at 
the  very  moment  of  invention,”  “his  ex-  j 
quisite  sense  of  beauty  in  curving  'nes' 
the  singular  grace  as  well  as  rich  invention 
I of  his  ornaments.” 

Mention  of  the  Yellow” Book  suggests  at 
once  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  whose  forte  is 
to  be  misunderstood.  Here  are  people  de- 
pouncing  vigorously  his  defence  of  George 
IV.  of  England.  How  much  more  fun 
they  would  have  in  this  world  if  they  only 
could  buy  a sense  of  humor  at  a druggist  s 
or  a hardware  shop. 

Mrs  E B.  Grannis,  “the  courageous 
woman  reformer”-a  complimentary  but 
vague  title,  by  the  way-did  not  forget 
the  wiles  of  her  sex  when  she  watched 
the  polls  in  New  York  town.  She  was 
false  to  her  doctrines  for  the  good _o ! Re- 
publicanism, and  may  the  sm  be  forgiven 
her  for  here  is  a case  of  evil  that  Is  good 
in  the  making.  She  did  not  wear  the  re- 
form dress  she  advocates,  but  appealed 
in  “a  conventional  costume,  including  a 
new  bonnet  that  created  envy.”  She  was 
further  clad  in  ”a  look  of  ^ermina  ion,  a 
lunch  basket,  and  a copy  of  the  Election 
laws.”  

Does  not  the  following  paragraph  read  as 
though  it  were  of  the  England  of  today . 
Yet  Mortimer  Collins  wrote  it  20  years  ago 
“There  are  a few  gentlemen  who  believe 
the  existence  of  ladies.  That  such  should  be 
the  case  is  a remarkable  fact.  The  loud 
woman,  the  fast  woman,  the  scientific 
won  an,  have  done  their  utmost  to  abolish 
the  lady.  Ah.  but  without  success.  She 
lives  still,  in  happy  corners  of  England 
where  progress  is  unknown,  and  where  she 
grows,  a joyous,  radiant  flower,  unspoiled 
by  algebraic  or  ecclesiastical  watering  pot. 
There  are  plenty  of  lovely  girls  in  England 
who  know  absolutely  nothing— those  are  the 
sweet  creatures  from  whom  to  choose  wives. 

The  instant  they  begin  to  talk  about  the 
Athanasian  Creed  or  the  Darwinian  theory 
they  are  useless  for  marriageable  purposes. 

Wilkie  Collins  is  known  to  all.  but  how 
many  read  the  fantastical  books  of  that 
rare  genius,  Mortimer  Collins?  Do  you  re- 
member that  dinner  described  in  A Fight 
With  Fortune,”  provided  by  Lycett  for  a 
young  countryman  who  brought  a grand 
unsophisticated  appetite”  to  London ' 
a dozen  ovsters.  and  Montrachet,  clear  tur- 
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tie  and  punch;  red  mullet  stewed  In  port; 
champagne;  fillet  of  beef;  Chambertln: 
' grouse  with  Yquern;  gruyere:  nectarines  and 
j figs;  Chartreuse  and  Noyau.” 

I To  T.  W.— You  are  right.  There  Is  no  such 
I thing  in  nature  as  a "great  blob”  of  snow  or 
rain,  although  a contemporary  disagrees 
| with  you  on  this  point.  A blob,  in  the  sense 
here  used,  is  only  a drop  or  a little  globule, 
as  a "blob  o'  dew.”  or  the  “honey  blob  of  a 
bumble  bee.”  “Blob”  itself  is  not  slang,  as 
you  suppose.  There  is  a slang  expression, 
however,  "on  the  blob,"  which  means  "by 
word  of  mouth"  as  opposed  to  "screwing," 
which  is  "begging  by  letter.” 


Apropos  of  paganism,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  lute  Walter  Pater,  he  of  the 
exquisite,  colored,  haunting  and  melan- 
choly style,  was  a devout  heathen.  The 
British  Weekly  declares  that  he  was  really 
a high  churchman. 


The  Oth  of  November  has  been  for  years 
l the  date  of  London’s  Lord  Mayor's  show. 

| Now  the  Mayor  of  many  a large  American 
«ity  is  a "holy  show”  throughout  the  year. 

George  Meredith  predicts  "a  brilliant 
literary  future  for  the  United  States."  It 
seems  “the  Americans  are  more  refined  in 
; their  organization,  more  keen  in  apprehen- 
j sion  than  the  English.”  This  being  inter- 
preted means  that  many  Amer.ioans  arf 
quicker  and  noisier  in  pretending  to  under-  1 
stand  what  Mr.  Meredith  is  writing  about 
than  are  his  countrymen. 

This  brings  to  the  memory  "The  Green 
Carnation.”  "Mr.  Amarinth  says  that  he 
is  going  to  bring  out  a new  edition  of  them 
(Meredith's  novels),  ‘done  into  English'  by 
himself.  It  is  such  a good  idea,  and  would 
help  the  reader  so  much.  I believe  he  could 
make  a lot  of  money  by  it,  but  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  do,  I suppose.  However, 
Mr.  Amarinth  is  so  clever  that  he  might 
manage  it.” 

I That  story  about  Boston’s  Paresis  Club, 
which  appeared  in  Town  Topics  of  this 
||  week,  is  old,  so  old,  so  very  old.  Is  it 
possible  that  it  did  not  travel  by  freight 
I years  ago  to  New  York?"  The  plan  of 
organization  of  this  society  sprang  from  the 
I brain  of  Mr.  Arthur  Gordon  Cyril  Weld 
who  now  is  employed  in  a Georgian  mine. 

Is  human  life  so  cheap,  or  is  the  public 
so  callous?  The  killing  of  a man  in  a Bos- 
ton street  by  a live  electric  wire  does  not 
excite  particular  comment. 

It  seemed  for  a time  as  though  foot  ball 
were  forgotten  in  watching  the  game  of 
I politics.  It  seemed  as  though  there  were 
J apathy  on  the  foot  ball  field.  Immediately 
■I  after  election  comes  the  glad,  the  reassuring 
news  from  New  Haven  that  one  of  the 
Tufts  eleven  broke  his  collar  bone  and  a 
lale  man  was  injured,  not  seriously,  to  be 
| sure;  nevertheless,  he  was  injured. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  Sun  to 
issure  us  all  that  Senator  Hill  is  “a  man 
)f  iron  nerve.” 

It  appears  that  Mr.  John  W.  Goff  does  not 
ride  his  bicycle- as  successfully  as  he  does 
his  hobby-horse. 

So  Cornell  will  be  at  Henley.  If  its  crew 
wins  there,  perhaps  Harvard  or  Yale  will 
cieem  the  Ithacan  a meet  adversary.  Let’s 
nee.  The  last  fime  the  three  met— 1875— 
Cornell  was  the  victor. 


A local  contemporary  gives  an  impassioned 
account  of  how  the  young  men  in  its  em- 
ploy  added  columns  of  figures  on  election 
night.  ‘When  the  brain  came  too  near 
bursting,  a necktie  was  stripped  off  and 
bound  tightly  around  the  forehead,  and  the 
pencil  completed  the  tourniquet,  which  was 
tight  every  moment.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  proprietors  will  reward  such  zeal  by 
wrapping  a fresh  cravat  about  each  pay 
envelope  on  the  next  appearance  of  the 
walking  ghost. 

How  novelists  vary  in  description  of  the 
inanimate.  Dickens  viviges  furniture;  ceil- 
ings  frown;  walls  chatter  of  crime.  Black 
sees  a Scottish  sunset  In  a song  or  dish  of 
oatmeal.  Balzac  tells  you  about  a house 
and  lot  as  though  he  wished  you  to  buy  it 
with  complete  knowledge  of  character,  ad- 
vantages and  outs. 

The  genial  and  accomplished  Listener  In 
spite  of  all  his  optimism  must  occasionally 
realize  the  hollowness  of  success,  and  even 
to  him  the  trump  of  Fame  must  sound 
cracked  and  out  of  tune.  A ready-refer- 
ence book  in  Chicago,  where  they  acquire 
literature,  as  luncheon,  standing,  contains 
this  paragraph;  “Listener.  The.  (Pseud.) 
Nathan  Henry  Chamberlain." 

They  say  that  heathenism  still  exists  in 
Christian  countries;  that  in  Starnia,  a vil- 
lage in  Viatka,  for  instance,  peasants  prac- 
tise pagan  rites;  they  indulge  in  human 
sacrifice,  beheading,  and  otherwise  mutilat- 
ing the  victim.  There  are  counties  in  Eng- 
land where  jealous  woman  still  molds  of 
wax  a doll,  and,  thrusting  long  pins  through 
it.  holds  it  over  a fire,  praying  that  the 
faithless  lover  may  waste  with  the  doll.  It 
is  surprising  that  no  heathen  temple  stands 
in  Boston,  where  fads  are  even  found  in 
quasi  religious  practices.  A temple  of  Isis 
or  of  Venus  Pandemos  might  awaken  inter- 
- prove  an  architectural  blessing.  It 
‘and,  of  course,  in  Copley  Square. 


Massenet,  it  appears,  composes  music 
with  the  aid  of  a thermometer  and  a water 
bottle.  Does  he  refuse  to  write  until  his 
temperature  is  at  a certain  height?  Dr.  ; 
Holmes  once  said  that  the  feet  grew  cold  I 
as  thought  waxed  hot.  Here  again  It  is  a 
question  of  individuality. 

To  A.  H:  We  did  not  "sneer”  at  Sir  John 
Lubbock  the  man,  the  scientist,  or  the 
friend  of  humanity.  We  did  call  attention 
to  a few  instances  of  many  Jejune  common- 
places found  in  his  latest  volume.  Even  a 
good  and  a learned  man  may  be  a dull 
preacher.  Take  the  famous  list  of  100 
books  recommended  by  Sir  John.  Nine  out 
of  ten  persons  who  confined  their  reading 
exclusively  to  these  books  would  turn  out 
hopeless  prigs.  The  tenth  would  take  to 
drink,  go  mad  or  kill  himself. 


The  Democratic  Governor-elect  of  Cali- 
fornia is  a Budd  out  of  season. 


Mr.  T.  F.  Bayard  still  believes  in  the 
Democracy  "pressing  forward  toward  a free 
trade  tariff.”  Nor  is  he  alone  in  this  opin- 
ion. This  obstinacy  of  a party  in  the  face 
of  the  whirlwind  is  not  unlike  the  slow  and 
intrepid  march  of  a jackass  toward  the  ever 
receding  bundle  of  hay. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  published  ru- 
mor of  the  re-engagement  of  Miss  Odette  Ty- 
ler to  Mr.  Howard  Gould  the  name  of  the 
piece,  as  well  as  that  of  the  theatre  in 
which  she  plays,  is  stated  with  painstaking 
accuracy.  The  theatre  manager  also  ap- 
pears as  lime-lighted  guide,  philosopher, 
friend.  Odette,  O don’t! 

The  Musical  Courier  of  New  York  thus 
declares  its  belief  in  Boston;  “That  city 
has  a great  deal  of  fine  music,  a goodly  ar- 
ray of  admirable  performances,  a strong 
corps  of  teachers,  a notable  body  of  young 
composers,  a scholarly  conductor'  and  a 
staff  of  critics  who  are  gentlemen  and  good 
fellows,  and  who  can  never  by  any  possible 
chance  be  suspected  of  agreeing  in  their 
judgments.”  Prosit!  Courier.  Likewise 
skoal! 

The  wild  oats  sown  by  Breckinridge  still 
yield  a bloody  harvest. 


Dr.  Parkhurst  deserves  the  honor  paid 
him  by  the  Union  League,  but  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  him  as  a club  man.  However,  he 
has  had  a good  deal  to  do  lately  with  clubs. 

Some  may  wonder  at  the  space  given  to 
the  telling  of  the  deeds  of  the  late  Mr.  Kelly. 
Now  this  man  was  in  his  day  a great  ball 
player;  his  name  -was  familiar  throughout 
the  land.  He  was  to  base  ball  in  popular 
estimation  what  Mr.  Grace,  the  English- 
man, is  to  cricket.  Surely  a man  of  such 
prominence,  and  of  such  kindly  nature  that 
he  was  dear  to  many,  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  and  perfunctory  notice. 


To  Vincent  Corbet,  born  Nov.  10,  1627, 
his  father  Richard,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
gave  as  third  birthday  present  this 
little  poem,  which  shows  hard  sense  as  well 
as  affection: 

“What  I shall  leave  thee  none  can  tell, 

But  all  shall  say  I wish  thee  well. 

1 wish  thee  Vin  before  all  wealth. 

Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health: 

Not  too  much  wealth,  nor  wit,  come  to  thee, 

So  much  of  either  may  undo  thee. 

I wish  thee  learning,  not  for  show. 

Enough  for  to  instruct,  and  know; 

Not  such  as  gentlemen  require, 

To  prate  at  table,  or  at  fire. 

I wish  thee^gll  thy  mother’s  graces. 

Thy  father's  fortunes  and  his  places. 

I wish  thee  friends,  and  one  at  court, 

Not  to  build  on,  but  support; 

To  keep  thee,  not  in  doing  many 
Oppressions,  but  from  suffering  any. 

I wish  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways;  • 

Nor  lazy  nor  contentious  days; 

And  when  thy  soul  and  body  part. 

As  innocent  as  now  thou  art.” 


j 


It  is  a pleasure  to  find  in  a contemporary 
these  plain  words  about  a sorry  jester: 

"Mr.  Jimmy  Whistler  denies  in  the  West- 
minster Gazette  that  he  is  the  author  of 
the  stupid  reply  to  Mr.  Du  Maurier  upon 
which  I commented  last  week.  ‘How 
would  anyone  imagine  for  a moment,’  he 
says,  ‘that  I had  any  hand  in  it?’  He  was 
good  enough  to  say  that  the  English  ‘are 
incapable  of  seeing  a joke.’  I think  they  | 
i are  entirely  capable  of  seeing  Mr.  Whist-  ' 
ler’s  jokes.  No  doubt  this  Du  Maurier  let-  j 
ter  is  one  of  these  jokes  and  his  disowning 
the  authorship  of  it  is  a joke  on  a joke,  i 
The  secret  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  joking  con- 
sists in  being  silly,  senseless,  hysterical  and 
abusive,  and  at  the  same  time  assuring  the 
public  that  he  is  the  wittiest  man  in  the 
world.  Flavor  the  directory  with  Sam 
Jones  and  you  will  have  a whole  cyclopedia  i 
of  Whistlerian  witticisms.  They  are  as  ! 
bright  as  iron  rust,  as  biting  as  a hen,  as 
cutting  as  a feather  bed,  and  as  pointed  as 
the  side  of  the  house.  I was  going  to  com- 
pare Mr.  Whistler’s  polemic  style  to  Mr. 
Etienne  Brodie’s,  but  Mr.  Brodie  uses  more 
odiomatlc  English,  and  has  a sense  of 
humor.  To  call  Mr.  Jimmy  Whistler  the 
Steve  Brodie  of  Frat  ce  would  be  unjust  to 
|\Ir.  Brodie.” 


Sarasnte,  the  great  fiddler,  was  asked  the 
! other  day  which  of  the  monarchs  he  had 
played  before  pleased  him  the  best.  And  he 
replied,  "Really,  I don’t  know.  They  all 
asked  me  the  same  question.”  “And  what 
was  It?”  "Each  one  said,  'How  old  were 
you  when  you  began  to  play  the  violin?’  ” 

V J - . 

Are  you  “supra-sensuoufc?”  Do  you  re- 
ceive knowledge  through  the  five  senses 
or  by  means  of  “psycho-gnosis?”  These 
are  burning  questions,  It  appears,  and  they 
will  not  brook  dalliance  or  inattention. 


//  - # W 


The  Possible  Apparition  of 
Berg,  the  “Iron  Pianist.” 

“ La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci  ” in 
Most  Fearful  Shape. 


A Word  About  Smetana’s  Opera 
“The  Sold  Bride.” 


Where  are  the  pianists?  Wandering  vio- 
linists will  visit  us.  Singers,  male  and  fe- 
male, of  high  and  low  degree,  foreign  and 
domestic,  are  advertised  to  sing  for  our 
amusement.  Orchestras  of  New  York  and 
Boston  will  interchange  visits.  But  where 
are  the  pianists?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
winter  will  pass  without  compulsory  listen- 
ing to  the  sob  of  Chopin  and  the  maniacal 
roar  of  Liszt?  Can  it  be  true  that  there 
will  be  a season  without  a dozen  perform- 
ances of  the  Waldstein  sonata?  They  say 
that  Paderewski  is  but  the  shadow  of  his 
former  glory.  Where  is  Slivinski,  where 
all  the  other  “skis”?  Does  Poland  claim 
and  retain  her  own?  Are  there  no  German 
invaders  to  stun  and  make  afraid?  Alas, 
the  calm  Is  no  doubt  deceptive,  like  unto 
the  c-alm  that  precedes  the  hurricane. 

Why  does  not  some  shrewd  manager  Im- 
port Mr.  Berg,  the  "Iron  Pianist,”  who  has 
delighted  thousands  at  the  Royal  Aqua- 
rium? Mr.  Berg  is  an  “ex-pupil  of  the  Ber- 
lin Conservatoire”;  he  plays  Chopin’s  scher- 
zos. Beethoven’s  sonatas,  pieces  by  Liszt 
and  Mendelssohn.  This  in  itself  is  not  re- 
markable. Almost  everybody  plays  every- 
thing in  these  days.  But  his  programs 
last  from  4 o'clock  on  a Friday  afternoon 
to  10  on  a Saturday  night.  No*  pause.  As 
no  audience,  however  carefully  trained, 
could  stand  the  test,  a watching  committee 
is  m attendance,  in  relays. 

The  hands  and  the  wrists  of  Mr  Berg  are 
big  and  strong.  He  is  a sturdy  man.  He 
plays  altogether  from  memory,  and  never 
looks  at  the  score,  but  only  at  the  clock. 
His  repertoire  includes  406  pieces.  The 
skin  of  his  fingers  does  not  wear  off.  “it 
is  here  in  my  brain,"  he  sit  id,  tapping  his 
foi  ehead,  that  I feel  tired."  If  he  waxes 
sleepy  he  takes  strong  coffee  or  tea,  and  ' 
without  stopping  "the  flow  of  music.”  He  . 
eats  and  drinks  as  he  plays.  "That  little  ! 
matter  is  easily  settled.  I play  with  my 
left  or  right  hand,  and  with  the  other  1 ; 
convey  my  bouillon  or  sandwiches  to  my 
mouth.  There  is  plenty  of  beautiful  music  ! 
for  one  hand.” 

Does  Mr.  Berg  train  for  such  a per-  I 
formance?  A reporter  asked:  "Is  there  any 
special  diet  you  take,  or  do  you  go  in  for 
punching  the  ball  and  so  forth  so  as  to  get 
up  your  muscle?”  ”No,”  was  the  answer; 
“my  training  is  the  training  of  all  my  past 
years  as  a public  pianist.  I gave  my  first 
public  recital  as  a pianist  when  I was  five 
years  old.  Aha!  you  will  see  that  ten  hours 
a day  at  the  piano  for  28  years  should 
keep  me  fit  and  well,  as  you  say,  for  this 
feat  of  endurance." 

What  a boon  such  a pianist  would  be  (o 
the  music  critic,  who  would  not  fear  a slug- 
gish street  car  or  a determined  block. 
Even  if  the  critic  were  a day  late,  there 
would  still  be  material  for  judicious  obser- 
vation. Or.  if  he  is  a hustler,  he  might 
write  his  notice  in  bulletins,  as: 

“10  P.  M.  Mr.  Berg  attacks  the  finale  of 
the  ’Moonlight’  sonata  with  undimlnislied 
fury.” 

“11  P-  M.  This  remarkable  pianist  is  now 
playing  a nocturne  by  Livorno  Lumbago 
and  eating  a bologna  sausage  with  exquisite 
touch." 

"12  P.  M.  The  audience  broke  out  in  fre- 
netic applause  as  Mr.  Berg  began  his  own 
brilliant  fantasie  on  ‘We  Won't  Go  Home 
Till  Morning.” 

“Latest— 2 A.  M.— Mr.  Berg  charmed  even 
the  policeman  by  his  pathetic  rendering  of 
‘Don’t  Get  Weary.’  ” 

»*. 

You  know  "La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,” 
the  “lady  in  the  mead,”  whose  charm  was 
sorrow  and  delight  to  the  Ivnight-at-Arms 
met  by  John  Keats  on  the  cold  hill’s  side. 

T wish  that  Mr.  MaeDowell  would  take  this 
ballad  of  all  ballads  as  the  subject  of  a 
symphonic  poem.  To  be  sure  Mr.  Macken- 
zie wrote  a piece  to  the  same  title,  and  it 
was  played  here  in  the  January  of  ’91;  but 
the  music  shows  no  passionate  Imagination; 
it  is  pleghmatie  as  though  its  current  were 
choked  with  oatmeal.  I know  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell^tfiuld  do  better. 


.nd  willl 
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\..d  So  digress  for  u moment,  why  does 
■i  some  musician  look  lovingly  on  "The 
nv.umgh."  that  glorious  drinking  song  by 
trman  or  llovey,  probably  the  latter.  And 
te  first  verse  runs  as  follows: 

" A stone  Jus  and  a pen  ter  mug. 

t 'iur  Ini'  V mug  at  every  place. 

\nd  a biscuit  or  two  with  Uriel 

Three  stone  jugs  of  Orulskeen  1 -a \\ n .  *  1 

Xn.l  a .die.  re  like  erusied  foam! 

Tire  kavanagh  receives  tonight! 

M>  Murreugh  is  at  home!" 

V.at  there  is  another  "Belle  Dame  sxns  i 
erei."  who  holds  in  thrall  churls,  and  1 
owns,  and  chumps,  and  chuffes,  and  all  ! 
lain,  simple,  honest  men  as  well  as  pale 
inns  and  princes,  too.  She  Is  more  to  he 
■a red  than  any  one  of  the  three  great  j 
dies  dreamed  of  by  the  Opium  Eater:  than 
re  spectre-woman  and  her  death-mate  on 
card  the  skeleton  ship  seen  by  the  Ancient  i 
lariner.  And  her  name  is  the  Indefati- 1 


tblo  Pianist. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Man  knew  her  and 
■scribed  her  for  ail  time. 

"The  business  always  begins  with  the 
amming  of  a door  and  a healthy  footfall 
cross  the  room.  * * * The  music-stool 
-eaks.  and  l-:i  Belle  Dame  is  ready  to  play, 
he  puts  both  her  hands  upon  the  key- 
oard.  and  the  treble  shrieks  apprelien- 
vely.  and  the  bass  roars  like  a city  in 
•veil.  After  that  the  hush.  list  an  in- 
.rval.  Vet  1 sometimes  think  that  hush  is 
>ally  the  worst  of  it  all.  It  is  a volurni- 
pprehenslon.  a towering  impendence, 
he  poor  devil  in  Bov's  ‘Pit  and  the  I’en- 
ulum'  must  have  had  a taste  of  my  sensa- 


tions. A first  victim  is  being  chosen.  I 
have  a vision  of  the  spirits  of  composers 
small  and  great— the  spirits  they  have 
thrown  off  in  the  compositions— standing  up 
like  suspects  awaiting  identification,  while 
her  eye  ranges  over  them.  Chopin  tries  to 
edge  behind  Wagner,  a difficult  and  for- 
bidding person,  and  Gounod  seeks  an 
eclipse  of  Mendelssohn,  who  suddenly  drops 
and  ci-av.ls  on  all  fours  between  Gounod's 
legs:  Sullivan  cowers,  and  even  Piccolo- 
mini's  iron-framed  nerves  desert  him.  She 
extends  her  hand.  There  is  a frantic  rush 
to  escape.  Have  you  ever  seen  a little  boy 
picking  dormice  out  of  a cage?  I always 
,fl.  this  small  nightmare  during  that 
dreadful  pause,  a vision  of  a writhing  heap 
of  kicking,  struggling,  maddened  cora- 
nosers,  and  of  a ghoulish  piano  grinning 
expectant,  jaw  raised— lid  1 mean— and 
showing  all  its  black  and  yellow  keys.  A 
holy  shriek.  Tito  Mattei  is  cap- 
tured A song.  'Pum— so  long  the  way— 
Pum— so  dark  the  day— Pum— Dear  Heart! 
be'ore  you  come.’  So  Tito  Mattei  comes 
Bumming  through  the  wall  into  my  pres- 


~ Then  La  Belle  Dame  batters  to  pieces 
a study  by  Chopin.  "High  up  the  confu- 
,j  the  stormy  sky  she  drives  in  a 
sieve  dropping  notes— the  witch  of  the 

storm." 

"But  the  third  piece  in  her  repertory  has 
begun— Rubinstein.  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
familiar.  She  plays  with  the  confidence 
born  of  long  unpunished  misdoing.  That 
Rubinstein  must  indeed  be  sorry,  and  unless 


th'ir  elysium  is  like  the  library  of  the 
Linnaean  Society,  and  fitted  with  double 
I windows,  all  the  great  departed  musicians 
| must  be  sorry,  too.  that  he  ever  wrote  a 
f,  Melody  in  F.  Daily  from  the  altars  of  a 
j thousand,  of  ten  thousand,  school  pianos 
;li  it  melcly  cries  to  heaven.  From  the  em- 
: ic  master  upon  which  the| 


■un  never  sets,  day  and  night,  week  in  week 
out,  from  year  to  year,  Rubinstein’s  Melody  . 
in  F streams  up  forever.  These  school  ! 
pieces  are  like  the  Latin  ritual  before  the  j 
Reformation,  they  link  all  Christendom  by  j 
a common  use.  As  the  earth  spins,  and  the  )| 
sunlight  sweeps  ever  westward,  that  melo-  ] 
dy  passes  with  the  day.  Now  it  is  tinkling  1 
in  a gray  Moravian  school,  now  it  dawns 
upon  the  Adige  and  begins  in  Alsace,  now 
it  has  reached  Madrid,  Paris,  London.  Then 
a devotee  in  some  Connemara  Establish- 
ment for  Voi  ng  Ladies  sets  to.  Presently 
tall  ships  upon  the  silent  main  resound  with 
it.  and  they  are  at  it  in  the  Azores  and  in 
Iceland,  and  then — one  solitary  tinkling, 
doubling,  reduplicating,  manifolding  into  an 
innumerable  multitude— New  York  takes  up 
the  wondrous  tale.  On  then  with  the  dawn 
to  desolate  cattle  ranches,  the  tablelands 
of  Mexico,  the  level  plains  of  Illinois  and 
Michigan.  So  the  great  tide  that  started 
In  Rubinstein’s  cranium  proceeds  upon  Its 
destiny.  Always  somewhere  between  the 
hours  of  11  and  2 it  comes  back  to  me  here, 
poor  hunted  composition,  running  Its  eter- 
nal world  gauntlet,  pursuing  Its  Wander- 
ing Jew  pilgrimage,  and  I curse  and  pity 
It  as  It  goes  by  • • * It  has  gone.  There 
follows  ’The  Malden's  Prayer.’  ” 

Who  does  not  know  this  woman?  She  is 
your  neighbor.  She  is  mine.  Her  Industry 
Is  a plague.  Her  persistence  Is  a crime. 
She  must  work,  and  others  must  weep. 
There  should  be  a musical  Ghetto,  where  all 
that  practise  diligently  on  Instruments,  pul- 
satile or  of  string,  wood  and  brass,  should 
be  compelled  to  dwell.  When  there  Is  a 
marked  degree  of  proficiency,  the  student! 
might  be  allowed  to  live  In  other  quarters 
of  the  city,  but  with  a tlcket-of-leave,  andj 
still  liable  to  supervision.  Rents  In  the) 
Ghetto  would  necessarily  be  low,  and  any 
landlord  of  sharklsh  tendencies  should  be! 
discouraged  by  the  Inspector  of  the  district. 


Symphony  Orchestra  played  last 
the  overture  to  Smetana's  opera, 

■ a neves.ta,"  a Czechish  opera,  first 
d In  Prague  under  the  direction  of 
i poser.  May  80,  VtW  The  opera  was 
ly  In  two  acts,  and  It  contained  only) 


20  numbers.  It  was  afterward  changed  and  I 
enlarged  until  In  1870  It  appeared  In  the  form  ! 
in  which  it  is  now  given  in  German.  The 
German  title.  "Die  Yerkuufte  Braut,”  Is 
Englished  often,  but  erroneously,  "The  Bar- 
tered Bride."  The  title  should  be  "The  Sold 
Bride,”  for  "verknufen”  Is  "to  sell”;  the 
German  word  for  the  verb  "barter"  Is  I 
“tauschen”  or  “vertauschen.”  But  why  Is 
Smetana's  opera,  a Folk-opera,  totheCzechs 
what  “Der  Freisehuetz"  is  to  the  Germans, 
entitled  "The  Sold  Bride”? 

The  story  is  a simple  village  tale.  Hans, 
the  son  of  a peasant,  Mlcha,  by  his  first 
marriage,  wanders  for  a long  time  from  his 
: native  village.  He  returns  home,  is  un- 
recognized, and  he  woos  Marla,  who  loves 
him  in  turn.  Her  parents  wish  her  to  take- 
j as  a husband  Wenzel,  a silly,  stuttering 
clown,  who  is  Micha’s  son  by  a second 
wife.  They  offer  Hans  300  gulden  if  he  will 
let  Maria  alone.  Hans  agrees,  and  he  signs 


Mr  Arthur  Reresford,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Norman  McLeod,  will  give  a song  recital 
in  Union  Hall,  Friday  evening,  the  23d,  at 
8 30  o'clock.  His  program  includes  songs  oy 
Buononcini.  Scarlatti.  Handel,  Schumann, 
Verdi  Mackenzie.  Oolyn,  Mrs.  Beach. 
Shield  W.  G.  Smith.  Perlet.  Pinsuti. 


Sousa’s  famous  band  will  give  a series  of 
four  concerts  in  Boston.  Sunday  evenings, 
the  I8th  and  25th,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  1 
Monday  evening,  the  26th,  at  the  People  s 
Church  and  Wednesday  evening,  the  28th. 
in  Mechanics'  Hall.  The  soloists  will  be 
Mrs.  Francesca  Guthrie  Mo>er,  dramatic 
soprano. 

Mr.  Emil  Tiffero,  tenor,  assisted  by  Mr 
Mole  Mr.  Johns  and  Dr.  Kelterborn  will 
give  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  I-  rtday 
evening,  the  23d. 

Saint-Saens’s  "Samson  and  Delilah  wi 
be  sung  by  the  Cecilia  in  Music  Hall 
Wednesday  evening.  Nov.  28.  the  chief 
solo  parts  will  be  taken  by  Mrs.  Wyman 
.-i  r ^ r- c- »- c-  nnd  Mevn. 


a contract  in  which  he  Inserts  this  clause: 
"Maria  shall  marry  no  one  but  a son  of 
Mlcha.  and  then  only  on  condition  that  he 
loves  her.”  After  the  contract  is  signed  by 
all  the  parties.  Plans  makes  himself  known,  j 
The  true  lovers  are  happy,  and  Wenzel  ! 
does  not  care,  for  he  Is  enamored  of  a 
strolling  dancer,  with  whom  he  proposes  to 
travel,  dressed  in  a bear  skin,  that  he  may 
hop  when  she  dances. 

They  say  that  the  music  of  this  opera  is 
charming:  light,  yet  written  in  masterly 
fashion,  of  Mozartian  tunefulness,  sound- 1 
ing  with  the  freshness  and  the  sparkle  of  the 
30’s  or  the  40’s.  Of  course  the  hyper-modern  , 
Germans  see  everywhere  in  this  comic  opera 
—for  originally  the  dialogue  was  spoken, 
not  sung— traces  of  candle-swallng  studs'  of  | 
Wagner.  They  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  | 
use  of  the  leit-motiv,  as  though  GrCtry, 
Weber,  Auber  and  others  had  not  employed 
this  device  before  Wagner.  Now,  Smetana’s 
first  opera,  "Die  Brandenburger  in  Boeh- 
men,”  was  censured  by  his  countrymen  as 
too  serious,  too  labored  and  too  Wagnerian,  | 
but  "The  Sold  Bride”  was  hailed  with  de-  | 
light  as  a humorous,  charming,  thoroughly  j 
Czechish  work. 

To  us  the  opera  is  but  a name,  Czechish, 
German  or  English.  For  the  operas  that 
are  doled  out  to  us  in  a season— can  two 
weeks  be  considered  a season?— are  to  be 
counted  on  the  fingers.  Will  the  time  ever 
come  when  opera  will  be  a live,  flourish- 
ing institution  in  this  town;  when  there 
will  be  an  imperative  desire  to  hear  new 
dramatic  works;  when  there  will  be  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  spirit  of  the  compo- 
sition and  the  purpose  of  the  composer;  j 
when  the  fact  that  Emma  Barnes  did  or  did 
not  dine  with  Mrs.  Hyphen  Blank  will  not 
be  regarded  as  of  vital  importance,  and  this 
or  that  incongruous  costume  worn  by 
Nordica  will  not  blind  the  public  eye  to 
calm  consideration  of  her  performance? 
There  is  today  no  small  city  in  Germany 
that  does  not,  during  a year,  hear  many 
operas  that  are  unknown  to  this  town, 
which  plumes  itself  on  the  cultivation  of 
music  within  its  walls.  We  could  exchange 
with  profit  a performance  of  "The  Messiah” 
or  the  Pastoral  symphony  for  a hearing  of  [ 
Bruneau’s  ”L’  Attaque  du  Moulin”  or 
j Giordano's  “Mala  Vita.” 

Philip  Balk.  j 


The  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  con- 
cert, which  will  be  given  tomorrow  even- 
ing in  Union  Hall,  is  as  follows:  Quartet 
in  D minor,  Cherubini;  quartet,  E flat 
major,  op.  74.  Beethoven;  piano  trio,  A 
minor.  Rubinstein.  Mr.  Perabo  will  be  the 
pianist. 

Mr.  Eliot  Hubbard  will  give  a song  re-  j 
cital  in  Chiokering  Hall  Wednesday  even- 
ing. He  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  S.  K.  , 
Field,  pianist.  The  program  will  include  j 
songs  by  Haydn,  Franz,  Brahms,  Dvorak, 
Duprato,  Delibes,  Saint-Saens,  Woolf,  Bul- 
lard, Nevin,  Miss  Wood  and  Foote. 

Messrs.  Max  Heinrich,  Whiting'  and  Roth  ji 
will  give  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  Tues-  ! 
day  evening.  The  program  will  include 
Gaudeamus,  12  songs  by  Jensen,  op.  40,  t 
and  Bruch’s  Swedish  Dances,  op.  63. 

A piano  recital  will  be  given  in  Steinert  i, 
Hall  Thursday  at  3.30  P.  M.  by  Miss  Mary 
Chandler.  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  will  as-  !| 
slst.  Miss  Chandler  will  play  Grieg’s  Sonata,  j 
op.  7;  Liszt’s  Wilde  Jagd;  L’Alouette,  by 
Glinka;  a scherzino  by  Moskowsld,  and 
< 'hopln’s  polonaise  in  A flat  major.  Among 
Miss  Franklin’s  songs  are:  “Comment  di-  > 
salt-11”  and  "Die  Lorelei,”  by  Lists,  and 
songs  by  Bullard,  Henschel  and  Nevin. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  String 
Quartet  will  play  in  Sleeper  Hall  Thurs- 
day evening,  Haydn’s  D Major  Quartet  and 
Schumann’s  Piano  Quartet.  Mrs.  Bertha 
Maas  will  be  the  pianist. 

The  first  of  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Orvis’s  five 
concerts  for  young  people  will  be  given  in 
Chickering  Hall  Saturday  morning  at  11 
o'clock. 

The  program  of  tie  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Music  Hall  Saturday  evening  will  be  as 
follows:  Symphony,  E fiat,  Mozart;  sym- 
phonic poem,  flute  and  orchestra  (first 
time),  Benoit;  entr’acte  from  “Rosamunde," 
Schubert;  march,  B minor,  Schubert-Liszt; 
overture,  ”La  Part  du  Diable,”  Auber. 

Mrs.  Florence  P.  Hartmann  will  give  a [ 
song  recital  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Tuesday 
evening,  the  20th,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Uotoli  and  the  Knelsi-i  Quartet.  She  j 
will  sing  songs  in  Italian.  French,  German  ; 
and  English.  The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  play 
Haydn's  G major  quartet,  op.  77,  an  andante 
by  Grieg  in  G minor,  and  Dvorak’s  quartet 
in  F major,  op.  96. 

Miss  Slgrld  Lunde  will  give  a concert  In 
Steinert  Hall,  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  20th. 

, She  will  sing  in  a varied  and  pleasing  pro- 
, gram.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Chand- 
i ler. 

i The  Adarnov.sk!  Quartet  will  give  Its  first 
concert  In  Chickering  Hall  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  21st.  The  program  will  include 
Mozart's  l>  major  quartet,  Chadwick’s) 
romanza  for  violin  and  piano  (MS.  first 
timer  ami  CCsar  Cul's  quartet  C minor,  op. 

15  (first  time).  I 

0. 


i ne  Handel  and  Haydn  society  has  en- 
gaged Mr.  W.  H.  Rieger  of  New  York, 
tenor,  to  sing  in  Bach’s  Passion  Music  Good 
Friday  next. 

Henry  Schradieck,  the  violinist,  will  now  j 
live  in  New  York. 

The  Hungarians  do  not  appear  to  hanker 
after  Wagner’s  music.  The  10th  anniversary 
of  the  opera  at  Pestli  was  commemorated 
by  the  publication  of  a history  of  the  opera 
house.  There  were  772  performances  of 
operas  (26)  by  Verdi,  and  143  performances 
of  3 operas  by  Wagner.  This  statement 
should  be  taken  with  considerable  salt. 
Verdi  has  written  38  operas,  but  it  is  ex- 


tremely doubtful  if  8 of  them  have  ever  been 
sung  in  Hungary. 

They  propose  to  revive  Mehul's  “Uthal”  in 
Munich.  This  opera  in  one  act  was  first 
sung  in  Paris  in  1806.  To , obtain  Ossianic 
color,  the  composer  used  first  and  second 
violas  in  place  of  the  violins.  The  result 
was  monotony,  and  Grdtry  cried  out  at  the 
j performance,  “I’d  give  a Louis  to  hear  a 
chantarelle.” 

Mottl  at  Carsruhe  conducted  the  other 
night  these  three  ‘operas:  "Les  deux! 

Avares”  (Gr6try,  1770);  “Les  Petits  Savoy- 
ards” (Dalayrae,  1789),  and  “Djamlleh” 
(Bizet.  1872).  The  second  opera  was  most 
enthusiastically  applauded. 

Eugene  Raab,  harper  in  Munich,  has  in- 
vented a new  kind  of  harp,  which,  he 
claims,  is  more  beautiful  in  form,  and  of 
more  pleasing  musical  effect,  as  “there  is  a 
more  intimate  association  of  melody  with 
accompaniment.”  He  calls  the  instrument 
“The  Poetic  Harp.” 

A manuscript  nocturne  by  Chopin,  com- 
posed for  his  sister  before  he  left  War- 
saw, has  been  found  there.  It  was  played 
by  Balakireff  at  a concert  given  on  the 
j anniversary  of  Chopin’s  death. 

A monument  will  be  erected  at  Florence 
in  honor  of  Rossini. 

A subscription  is  now  taken  in  Rome  for 
a gold  medal  in  honor  of  Verdi. 

An  amateur  at  Bologna,  Cincinnato  Ba- 
ruzzi,  established  a prize  fund  several  years 
ago  for  competition  in  opera.  Six  compete 
this  year.  Two  of  them  have  written  libret- 
to as  well  as  music.. 

Delmas  has  taken  the  place  of  Maurel  as 
Iago  in  Y'erdi’s  “OteUo”  in  Paris.  They  say 
Delmas  has  “invented  no  new  gesture,  but 
he  can  be  heard  all  over  the  theatre,  and 
that  is  something  after  all.” 

Ambroise  Thomas  declares  that  no  one 
has  sung  the  music  of  "Mignon”  in  the 
third  act  as  well  as  Nikita. 

Henri  Y'an  Cutsem  willed  to  the 
Brussels  Conservatory  34,000  franci  to  es- 
tablish an  annual  prize  of  1000  francs  for 
the  girl  who  after  obtaining  a diploma  of 
“capacity”  shows  striking  talent  in  the 
competition  for  the  diploma  of  “virtu- 
osity.” 

Saint-Saens  goes  to  Algiers  to  work  on 
the  unfinished  opera  of  Guiraud. 

Widor  will  conduct  at  Geneva  the  28th  a 
new  symphony  for  organ  and  orchestra 
composed  for  the  opening  of  Victoria  Hall. 

i Figaro  (Paris)  has  this  to  say  of  the 
Scottish  suite  for  violin  by  Mackenzie: 
“The  Scots  are  of  a generous  hospitality, 
but  they  make  up  for  it  by  writing  music.” 
Edouard  Nadaud  has  been  chosen  solo 
violinist  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  concerts. 

Mrs.  Pack  will  sing'  the  leading  role  in  the 
new  opera,  “La  Femme  de  Claude,”  found- 
ed on  Dumas’s  play  of  the  same  name. 

A woman  known  as  Mrs.  de  Nuovina 
made  a sensation  in  Bordeaux  as  Santuzza 
in  “Cavalleria  Rusticana.” 

Ysaye  played  Saint-Saens’s  third  con- 
certo and  Biuch’s  Scottish  fantasie  with 
“colossal  success”  at  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus  Oct.  25. 

A new  lyric-comic  opera  by  F.  Hummel 
met  with  respectful  attention  at  Prague 
Oct.  25. 

Busoni,  neglected  by  the  musical  publics 
of  Boston  and  New  York,  played  In  Ham- 
burg Oct.  22  at  the  orchestra  concert  under 
the  direction  of  Gustav  Mahler,  who  took 
Buelow’s  place.  Busoni  played  Weber's 
concertslueck  and  Liszt's  Spanish  rhap- 
sody. 

James  Kwast,  pianist  and  teacher,  refuses 
a call  to  Bucharest,  and  will  remain  In 
Frankfort. 

Nordica  and  Ravelli  will  fulfill  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Berlin  opera. 

Judic  and  Dupuis  have  met  with  great 
success  at  the  Varl£t£s  in  HervFs  ’’Lili.” 
Miss  Florence  St.  John  appears  in  the  title 
role  ol'  "Mlrette.”  She  succeeds  Elaine 
Gryce,  who  succeeded  Kate  Rolla,  who  suc- 
ceeded Maude  Ellicott.  Next! 

The  Bostonians  will  produce  “Prince 
Ananias”  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New 
| York,  Nov.  20.  Victor  Herbert,  the  com- 
poser, will  conduct. 

Aluminium  drums  are  now  used  by  the 
Austrian  regimental  bands.  They  are  much 
lighter  than  the  brass  drums  and  have  a1 
more  melodious  tone. 

The  Louise  Beaudet  opera  company  will 
appear  in  the  first  production  of  “Jaclntha.” 
which  will  take  place  at  Philadelphia  to- 
morrow night. 

A new  operetta,  music  by  Gauthier  and 
text  by  Martin  and  Berhard,  with  the  title 
"Mam'zelle  Sous-off,”  will  be  soon  produced 
at  the  Boulfes-Parisiens. 

Miss  Parentaine,  a soprano  of  “sweet  and 
light  voice.”  made  her  debut  at  the  Opfra 
Gomique  the  last  of  October  in  Gounod's 
“Mirellle." 

Some  say  Verdi  works  at  “King  Lear:” 
some  say  at  a “Caliban others,  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  He  himself  says  "Falstaff”/ 
Is  his  Iasi.  / 


|\lr  IS.  A.  Mac  Dowell  of  this  city  has  lin^ 
Vcl  a piano-sonata  which  bears  n motto 
fcm  one  of  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the 
ling:." 

Iv  hitherto  unknown  opera  by  Hadyn  was 
■covered  lately  In  the  archives  of  Prince 
fcterhazy  In  Elsenstadt,  Hungary.  It  Is 
oposed  to  produce  It  In  Vienna  this  win* 

Talmali.  a lyric  drama  on  the  terrace 
i a King's  palace  on  the  Syrian  coast  20t> 
Lears  before  Christ,”  is  the  title  of  an  op- 
'•a  produced  lately  at  Mannheim.  The  com- 
’>ser  Is  Henry  Ber£ny  (Heinrich  Weiss). 

I Miss  Etta  Parker,  an  alto  well  known  In 
his  city,  has  written  a pretty  song  entitled 
The  Song  My  Paddle  Sings.”  It  will*  ap- 
peal strongly  to  all  altos,  who  often  search 
n vain  for  something  good  and  new  in 
hese  days  of  reckless  writing  for  the  voice. 
Humperd rie4*,  whose  fairy  opera  "Haln- 
el  and  Gretel,”  has  provoked  such  widely 
Ifferlng  criticisms,  has  made  an  agreement 
vith  the  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Opera  to 
iroduce  all  operas  written  by  hint  within 
he  next  live  years  at  that  opera. 

I Marie  Jaell  has  given  these  singular  titles 
to  three  volumes  of  new  piano-pieces: 
'What  One  Hears  in  Hell.”  "What  One 
dears  In  Purgatory.”  "What  One  Hears  In 
‘aradise."  The  first  title  might  well  be 
iven  to  many  a thundering,  endless  compo- 
tion  for  piano. 

:”Ees  Beatitudes.”  by  the  late  Cesar  ' 
'ranck.  was  given  in  Berlin  for  the  first 
ime  Oct.  22.  and  although  the  performance 
ras  inadequate,  the  work  made  a most 
avorable  repression.  Why  should  not  the 
2ecilia  give  this  work,  or  “Ruth."  which 
nany  consider  the  masterpiece  of  the  great- 
est of  modern  French  composers? 

Raoul  Kogzalski,  who  appeared  in  London 
last  season  as  an  8-year-old  pianoforte 
prodigy,  has  just  produced  at  Leipzig  and 
at  Berlin  a symphonic  legend  for  full  or- 
chestra. which  he  conducts  himself.  It  Is 
founded  on  the  story  of  the  murder  of  the 
Bishop  of  Krakow  by  Boleslaw  II.  of  Po- 
land and  is  of  considerable  length  and  pre- 
tensions. 

To  X.  X.  X. : Melba  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  1865.  Her  maiden  name  was  Nellie 
Mitchell.  Very  young,  she  married  Charles 
N F.  Armstrong,  a sheep  farmer,  known 
familiarly  as  "Kangaroo  Charlie.”  Her 

birthplace  was  Melbourne.  Australia.  She 

made  her  operatic  debut  in  Brussels  at  the 
Monnaie  during  the  season  of  '87-'88  as 
Gilda  in  "Rigoletto.” 

Heinrich  Reimann  of  Berlin  has  been 
scolding  and  shrieking  for  the  last  month 
in  the  Allgemeine  Music-Zeitung  against 
modern  organ  sonatas.  He  is  particularly 
bitter  against  those  by  Gnilmant,  Capocci 
and  Best.  Neither  can  Mr.  Reimann  en- 
dure the  organ  symphonies  of  Widor.  The 
critic  himself  has  writtiffl  organ  sonatas. 
Will  he  attack  them,  and  thus  give  them 
a publicity  they  would  never  otherwise 
obtain,  or  Will  he  acknowledge  frankly 
that  they  are  very  beautiful? 

The  London  Telegraph  tells  a touching 
story  apropos  of  the  production  of  ‘Otello 
in  Paris  In  the  latter  city  lives  a draper 
named  Otello.  Naturally  it  occurred  to  a 
; chance  traveler  to  call  upon  him  and  ask 
if  he  were  any  relation  of  the  hero  of  Ver- 
di's opera.  Instead  of  being  offended  the 
j draper  owned  that  he  knew'  nothing'  mter- 
■ esting  about  his  birth,  but  that  his  name 
! had  been  used  against  him  by  flippant  and 
ribald  persons,  who  suggested  that  one 
I ,iav  he  would  smother  his  wife,  although 
! he'  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  do- 
imr  anything  of  the  sort— or  so  he  assured 
hif  visitor  However,  he  said  that  there 
was  some  good  in  his  name,  because  he 
meant  ™ see  Verdi's  opera,  and  thought 
that  the  singers  might  like  to  know  that 
there  was  an  Otello  in  the  audience  as  well 
as  an  Otello  on  the  stage.  A nice 
store ' We  rather  wish  we  had  invented  it; 
but  such  an  invention  would  have  presumed 
too  much  on  .the  silliness  of  humanity. 


TWO  CONCERTS. 

The  Actual  Appearance  of 
Long-Expected  Melba. 

Plancon  Carries  Away  the  Honors 
of  the  Concert. 


Sgambati’s  Symphony  as  Played 
Under  Mr.  Paur. 


This  was  the  program  of  the  concert 
given  by  the  Melba  company,  under  the 
1 management  of  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau, 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Music  Hall,  in  the 
presence  of  a very  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience: 

Overture  "Egmoiu" Beethoven 

Duo,  Solo  profugo”  (Marta) Fiotow 

. ■ . Messrs.  Mauguiere  and  Plancon. 

Ana.  Che  faro  senza  Eurldice,"  "Orfeo” . .Gluck 
o „ Mrs.  Scalchi. 

Song,  The  Two  Grenadiers" Schumann 

Mr.  Plancon. 

Valse,  "Se  Saran  Rose” ....Arditi 

Mrs.  Melba. 

Overture.  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" Nicolai 

Second  act  of  Rossini  s epera.  "Semiramido.” 

Semiramide Mrs.  Melba 

Arsace.. Mrs.  Scalchi 

Aria,  "Zampa" Harold 

Mr.  Mauguiere. 

Mad  scene  from  Donizetti's  opera.  "Lucia" 

Air.  Le  Tambour  Majeur"  (Le  Caid) Thomas 

„ Mr.  Plancon. 

March  "Reine  de  Saba" Gounod 

To  some  such  concerts  are  distasteful. 
Not  because  there  may  be  questions  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  the  chief  singers, 
but  on  account  of  the  inherent  absurdity 
of  a scene  from  an  opera,  with  i'costumes 
and  scenery,”  and  what  scenery!  'o  Semira- 
mls.  daughter  of  the  great  goddess  Astarte 
who  once  deigned  to  love  a mortal,  when 
she  was  maddened  by  jealous  Venus, 
tnou^nilghty  woman  nursed  by  doves,  widow 


' or  a inns,  cmqiicrorqy 
Egypt,  thou  who  turn 

Baglstona  Into  a statue  and  leveled  other 

mountains  to  make  u highway,  builder  of 
Babylonian  walls  and  hanging  gardens, 
great  and  magnificent  even  In  the  horror  of 
thy  crimes,  could  they  not  cull  for  thee  on 
the  stage  of  Music  Hall  rugs  that  at  least 
were  spotless,  or  build  for  thee  a summer 
bouse  that  was  not  like  unto  the  bower 
in  a German  beer  garden? 

Must  we  Indeed  take  opera  In  such  dis- 
tasteful doses?  Must  the  well-bred,  taste- 
fully dressed,  admirable  concert  singer  be  , 
turned  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Into 
Babylon's  Queen  or  poor  crazed  Lucia, 
without  a.  mitigating  cause,  except,  for- 
sooth, that  an  aria  Is  to  be  sung. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  forget  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  operatic  scenes  and  rejoice 
In  the  remembrance  of  the  presence  of  fine 
singers.  Not  that  all  were  of  equal  ex- 
cellence. Mr.  Mauguiere,  who  last  season 
in  opera  showed  taste  and  discretion,  was 
throaty  yesterday  and  as  If  in  poor  condi- 
tion when  he  endeavored  to  deal  justly  with 
"Toi  dont  la  grace”  from  "Zampa.”  Nor 
was  Scalchi  to  be  praised  for  her  delivery 
of  the  all-  from  “Orfeo;”  her  upper  tones 
were  hollow  and  she  sang  with  unnecessa- 
ry and  unmeaning  explosiveness.  In  the 
duet  from  "Semiramide”  she  was  heard  to 
better  advantage;  and  her  singing  was  su- 
perior to  any  of  her  performances  last  year 
when  it  seemed  as  though  she  was  trying 
to  give  an  Imitation  of  a mixed  quartet. 
Her  roulades  were  as  a rule  smooth,  and 
her  heavy  voice  seemed  flexible. 

Melba  showed  signs  of  Indisposition,  for 
in  the  music  from  '‘Semiramide."  which,  by 
the  way.  Is  rot  suited  to  her,  as  much  of  it 
lies  in  the  lower  and  ineffective  part  of 
her  voice,  she  was  not  always  true  to  the 
correct  pitch,  her  tones  seemed  at  times 
muffled,  and  her  phrasing  suffered  occa- 
sionally on  account  of  necessity  of  frequent 
taking  of  breath.  In  the  waltz  and  in  the 
scene  from  "Lucia"  she  w»s  heard  to 
greater  advantage.  And  when  she  is  at  her 
best,  how  admirable  she  is.  Such  singers 
prove  to  us  th%t  bel  canto  Is  not  a lost  art. 
A tone  of  Melba  is  in  itself  a delight,  it  is 
so  clear,  so  pure,  so  crystalline. 

She  is  not  obliged  to  display  her  musical 
ornaments  to  win  respect  and  admiration. 
The  moment  she  emits  and  sustains  a tone, 
any  question  of  a doubting  Thomas  is 
settled.  With  what  authority  she  delivers 
a phrase!  Such  is  the  perfection  of  her  art 
that  the  most  carefully  worked  vocal  em- 
broidery seems  unpremeditated,  like  an  epi- 
gram suggested  by  an  occasion. 

The  honors  of  the  concert,  however,  were 
borne  away  by  Plancon,  who  Is  a greater 
artist  than  Melba.  His  mastery  over  a 
voice  naturally  less  flexible  Is  almost  as 
complete  as  hers.  As  hers,  his  voice  IS  of 
beautiful  quality.  But  Plancon  has  a 
broader,  more  generous,  more  dramatic  in- 
dividuality. Back  of  the  voice  Is  a man  of 
sentiment,  of  passion,  of  imagination.  Do 
you  object  to  hearing  "The,  Two  Grena- 
diers" in  French?  Why?'  The  grenadiers 
were  French,  were  they  nt  , soldiers  of  the 
great  Napoleon.  Paris  was  kinder  to  Heine 
than  were  the  citites  of  his  fatherland.  A 
Frenchman  has  a right,  the  right  to  sing 
this  song,  especially  when  his  name  is 
Piancon.  As  for  the  drum-major's  air  from 
"The  Cadi,”  do  you  not  hear  the  merry 
refrain  although  the  singer  has  left  us 
for  a time? 

The  program  of  the  fourth  symphony  con- 
cert given  last  evening  in  Music  Hall  was  as 
follows: 

Overture.  "The  Sold  Bride" Smetana 

Symphony  No.  1,  D major,  op.  16 Sgambati 

”L' Arleslenne,”  No.  1 Bizet 

The  story  of  Smetana’s  opera  is  told  in 
another  column  of  the  Journal.  The  over- 
ture is  familiar  to  concert  goers  under  the 
title  here  given,  and  also  under  that  of 
“Overture  to  a Comedy.”  It  is  a delightful 
piece  of  work,  whatever  its  name  is.  It 
is  so  fresh,  so  spontaneous,  so  logical,. 
Plere  is  no  pot-pourri,  no  absurd  attempt  at 
fine,  yet  incongruous  writing.  The  piece 
is  built  mainly  out  of  one  theme,  admira- 
bly treated,  the  theme,  I believe,  that  is 
used  In  the  vital  scene  of  the  opera. 

Bizet's  suite  from  the  music  to  "L’Ar- 
lesienne”  is  always  welcome,  and  last 
night  it  was  read  most  Intelligently  by 
Mr.  Paur.  Take,  for  instance,  the  andante 
molto  of  unearthly  beauty  in  which  the 
solo  is  played  by  the  saxophone.  When 
the  work  was  last  given  under  Mr.  Nikisch 
the  tempo  was  so  absurdly  fast  that  th‘e 
sad  and  tender  melody  that  characterizes 
in  Daudet's  melodrama  the  appearance  of 
poor  Frederi,  the  "Innocent,”  was  without 
meaning,  although  the  same  excellent 
artist,  Mr.  Strasser,  -was  the  player. 

It  is  true  that  Bizet’s  music  gains 
greatly  when  it  is  performed  in 
the  theatre,  serves  as  commentary,  es- 
tablishes, or  confirms  a mood.  To  me,  at 
least,  it  is  his  masterpiece,  a greater  work 
of  art  even  than  "Carmen.” 

Mr.  Apthorp,  in  the  program  book,  savs 
that  “this  is  the  first  of  two  orchestral 
suites  arranged  by  the  composer  from  his 
entr'  actes.and  incidental  music  to  Alphonse 
Daudet's  drama."  Mr.  Apthorp  is  mistaken. 
Suite  No.  2 was  arranged  by  Guiraud  after 
the  death  of  Bizet..  Is  not  Mr.  Apthorp  also 
mistaken  in  giving  the  date  of  the  first  per- 
formance of  Daudet’s  piece  as  Sept.  30, 
1872?  The  date  was  Oct.  1.  And  what  does 
the  compiler  of  the  program  book  mean  by 
saying,  "critics  have  called  It  (The  Sold 
Bride),  the  best  comic  opera  since  Lortzing 
and  Von  Weber.”  It  is  true  that  Weber 
wrote  a comic  opera,  "Abu  Hassan,"  and 
at  a pinch  another  dramatic  work  of  his 
might  be  dubbed  a "comic  opera,”  but  he  is 
not  distinctively  known  as  a master  of  this 
species  of  entertainment.  Mr.  Apthorp's 
calling  Is  here  a high  one.  He  is  supposed 
to  instruct.  He  teaches  the  ignorant  or  the 
indifferent  to  detect  a subsidiary  theme  to 
dilate  with  the  proper  emotion,  to  enjoy 
thoroughly  that  fetich  known  as  the  "Sona- 
ta form.”  It  is  his  solemn  duty,  therefore 
to  be  painfully  accurate  in  statements  of 
fact. 

The  Sgambati  symphony  is  a work  not 
to  be  lightly  considered,  not  to  be  careless- 
ly dismissed.  It  is  not  without  its  paradox- 
that  is  to  say,  infinite  labor  leads  often  to 
a trifling  result.  Now  Sgambati  is  least  of 
all  superfiplal.  You  can  almost  see  the  i 
sw’eat  wrung  from  him  by  his  work,  and 
yet  the  hearer  is  often  tempted  to  ask, 
"Why  such  labor?”  The  impressions  after 
a single  hearing  are  these:  the  chief  faults 
are  poverty  of  genuine  melodic  thought  and 
an  absence  of  true  depth  of  feeling.  Per- 
haps this  latter  impression  is  not  properly 
expressed.  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 

There  is  more  true  musical  thought,  there 
Is  more  musical  sincerity,  there'  is  greater 
felicity  of  expression  with  the  simplest 
means  in  the  adagletto  In  the 
suite  by  Bizet  than  In  this  whole 
symphony  by  Sgambati.  The  first  move- 
ment Is  interesting,  It  Is  at  times 


fuiprossTve.  Here  as  in  other  movements 
there  are  charming  passages,  rare  hits  of 
instrumentation,  delightful  end  unexpected 
harmonic  progressions,  surprising  contra- 
I Puntal  devices,  but  the  hearer  Is  always 
able  to  pry  curiously  Into  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  composer.  1-Ie  Is  never  swept 
away  by  passionate  outburst,  he  Is  never 
moved  profoundly  by  thoughtful  beauty  of 
[ ”\us!e.  Constantly  he  Is  tempted  to  cry  out 
Well  done;  that’s  mighty  clever." 
lake  the  serenata,  for  Instance.  If  you 
are  priggish  you  may  object  to  Its  presence 
w*,e<iI  ,to  th<!  symphonic  coach! 
But  if  we  must  have  modern  symphonies  i 
let  there  be  three,  four  or  six  movements 
provided  they  Interest.  In  this  serenata 
there  Is  a dash  of  Northern  mist,  a sug- 

tkmai11  Grl<y».  then  you  think  the  conven- 
r.renade  of  Italy  w>ll  be  sung,  a 
ciinn!n£i  lps  ',10t  without  vulgarity ; but  how 
vmi  n*ci  ant,*  bow  agreeably  he  disappoints 
th»'h,™re,  s always  some  little  touch  in 
v»«?a*2non!e8  or  **le  instrumentation  that 
iilirt*  ^ rbooe  from  the  reproach  of  triv- 
1 do.you  miss  the  sensuous,  dls- 
tlnctive  tune  of  Italv. 

«5eF£nd  moyement  is  full  of  sugges- 
cX?f  the  gorgeous  ceremony  of  the  Holy 
ch,UI’ch'  as  In  that  quartet  by 
.8“1(*tl  Played  lately  at  a Kneisel  con- 
r;,'.  Even  in  the  scherzo,  full  of  delight- 
tbmgs,  Sgambati  cannot  get  wholly 
ayyay.  fr°ni  the  cathedral.  In  spite  of  the 
wmSc a 1 brilliancy  and  the  ingenious 
t.^tnmical  devices  of  the  finale,  it  is  the 
weakest,  the  most  perfunctory  of  the  move- 
,C*ere.  certainly  is  a work  that  Was 
worth  the  playing  and  worth  tne  hearing, 
r • * easy  to  say  here  is  Berlioz,  here  is 

Lis  t,  here  Wagner  shows  his  head,  and 
h®r®"  y°u  hear  Bolto's  harp;  when  you  have 
oa„  al1  this,  there  still  remains  the  man 
’ ea.mest  and  ingenious. 
condlusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this: 

T *i^,symPh°ny  is  without  entrails, 
n™  ' tfie  c°ncert  gave  genuine  pleas- 

Perf°rmance  was  admirable,  the 
was  nf  ™n^ere  Interesting,  and  the  concert 
r °s t . reaf on a b 1 e length.  It  Is  also  a 
P‘  ?£',r®  to  see  that  Mr.  Paur  is  as  careful 

ignorant  pieces  called  by  the 

gnoiant  light  or  unpretentious”  as  he 

"Cli?Sie”  Work  g'  and  performance  of  a 

Philip  Hale. 


AST  ENGLISH  CLAIM. 

Travelers  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
two  classes.  Arthur  Young  is  a shining  ex- 
. ample  of  one,  and  he,  going  over  the  farms 
of  France  and  talking  with  the  peasants, 
foresaw  and  could  account  for  the  horrors 
| of  '93.  The  other  class  is  represented  ably 
by  Count  Smorltork,  an  eternal  type, 
known  to  Herodotus,  prince  of  travel- 
ers, and  seen  today  on  every  record-break- 
ing steamship. 

Keen  observers  like  Young  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  any  walk  of  life.  The  Count 
| is  one  of  a numerous  family.  The  Ameri- 
can who  gives  a snap-judgment  on  the 
| Home  Rule  question  after  a fortnight’s  stay 
in  London,  is  his  brother,  and  Mr.  Bourget,  I 
who,  after  a hurried  trip  and.  a round  of  I 
princely  entertainments,  turns  the  United 
States  and  Us  inhabitants  into  psychologi- 
cal copy,  is  his  cater-cousin.  And  how 
much  better  is  this  latter  type  than  the 
class  described  by  James  Howell,  "the  prig- 
gish little  clerk"  of  King  Charles’s  Coun- 
cil: "A  shame  to  their  country  abroad, 
and  their  kindred  at  home,  and  to  their 
parents;  Benonies,  the  sons  of  sorrow;  and, 
as  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly,  traveled  ! 
much,  but  saw  little”? 

Y'et  superficial  as  these  studies  by  the 
French  novelist  may  be,  he  has  convinced  some  j 
of  the  English  of  the  fact  that  all  American  j 
women  do  not  sit  in  a hothouse  eating  j 
sweets,  do  not  wear  thin  shoes  at  inoppor- 
tune times,  and  often  ride  and  walk.  Look 
over  Mrs.  Trollope,  Basil  Hall,  Capt.  Mar- 
ryat,  Dickens,  and  you  will  find  allusion 
after  allusion  to  the  nervous,  pale  beauty, 
the  bad  teeth,  the  thin,  lazy  figures  of 
American  women,  and  the  everlasting  rock- 
ing chair.  Perhaps  there  were  malice  and 
caricature  in  these  sketches.  It  was  unfair 
in  Mrs.  Trollope  to  judge  the  United  States 
from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  dwel- 
lers in  Cincinnati  at  an  early  date.  But 
there  was  truth,  much  truth  in  those  un- 
pleasant observations.  The  delicate,  fragile 
beauty  of  our  women  was  for  some  strange 
reason  a source  of  pride,  and  Hawthorne 
was  moved  to  sneer  at  the  British  bulbous 
type.  Only  the  other  day  an  English  re-  1 
viewer  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  I 
heroines  of  Messrs.  Howelte  and  Henry  j 
James  are  not  athletic.  "They  are  driven  I 
about  the  suburbs  on  the  box-seat  of  the 
local  carts  and  coaches,  but  carriage  exor- 
cise, as  it  used  with  great  irony  to  be  called, 
seemstobe  the  most  they  attempt.”  The  re- 
viewer then  adds:  "Now  all  is  changed. 
Mr.  Bourget  finds  the  States  full  of  an  infin- 
ite number  of  girls,  most  of  whom  are  called 
May,  whose  life  is  spent  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous games.  They  ride,  they  row,  they 
yacht,  they  live  In  the  open  air.  The  only 
thing  they  do  indoors  is  skirt-dancing, 
pursued  with  conscientious  technique  and 
the  utmost  resolution."  And  the  kindly 
English  critic  pats  this  nation  on  the  head 
and  commends  its  adaptability,  its  desire  to 
improve.  “A  similar  impulse  is  certainly 
proving  itself  able  to  reform  and  change 
Hie  whole  accent  of  transatlantic  English. 


The  result  is  the  replacing  of 'the  American 
voice  “ So  here  again  is  that  delightful, 
irrepressible  condescension  tie  a ted  so  hu- 
morously by  Mr.  Lowell.  Still  much  may 
be  forgiven  Mr.  Bourgel  if  his  light  sketches  I 
have  rubbed  the  scales  from  foreign  ideas;  | 
foreign,  we  say.  for  your  true  Englishman 
s as  much  a foreigner  to  us  as  is  a Dane  or 
t man  from  the  Midi. 

Is  it  true  that  this  change  in  the  physique 
of  our  women  comes  solely  or  chietl>  from 
national  sensitiveness  to  censure,  ns  the 
reviewer  thinks?  In  spite  of  Dickens's 
well-merited  scorn  the  spittoon  is  still  r 
national  Institution.  In  almost  every  public 
building  It  Is  a frequent  ornament,  and 
printed  threats  and  entreaties  strive  to  pre- 
serve the  cleanliness  of  floors  and  steps. 
In  spite  of  scoffs  and  jeers,  the  restaurants 
are  crowded  with  men  that  eat  against 
time.  The  first  question  put  to  a stranger 
is  still,  "Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  our 
country?"  Dentistry  is  one  of  our  fine  arts. 
Furnace  heat  still  cracks  furniture. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  foreign  observa- 
tion has  brought  about  this  change  in  thfe 
physique  of  women.  The  causes  are' 
purely  domestic.  There  is  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  simple  rules  of  hygiene  in 
schools.  Gymnastics  and  fashionable  sports 
have  played  their  part.  The  mothers  of 
these  girls  did  not  work  as  hard  as  did  the 
mothers  before  them.  There  is  more  va- 
riety in  life.  The  science  of  cookery  has 
reached  a higher  stage  of  development. 
Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bour- 
get's  physiological  as  well  as  psychological 
observations  were  taken  chiefly  among  the 
rich.  Whether  his  statements  would  hold 
true  of  our  women  from  Maine  to  Califoi 
nia  is  open  to  doubt.  The  old  idea  that 
poverty  or  at  least  low  and  humble  liv- 
ing is  good  for  brain  and  body  is  well  nigh 
exploded.  Without  going  as  far  as  Mr. 
Bourget  in  his  conclusions,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  level  of  healthy  physical  condition 
is  higher  than  in  the  days  of  Dickens.  Does 
anyone  suppose — except  an  English  reviewer 
—that  foreign  jesting  raised  this  level? 
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“THE  DEVIL’S  DEPUTY.” 

r “The  Devil’s  Deputy,*’  a comic  opera  in 
three  acts,  libretto  by  J.  CheeVer  Goodwin 
nmj  music  by  E.  Jakobowski,  was  given 
Inst  evening  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
by  the  Francis  Wilson  Company  at  the 
Tremor.t  Theatre,  which  was  crowded.  Mr. 
Catenhusen  was  the  conductor.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

• Francis  Wilson 

Lorenzo  a singer  from  the*  Grand  Opera 

Rhys  Thomas  | 

Gener;:'  ICaramatoff J.  C.  Miron 

!•  *1  • * haille* 

Bartow  tV.  A.  Laverty 

vr.n"  * Mlrane Miss  Amandn  Fabrle 

Hi v*' not*  Miss  Lulu  Glaser 

Hla  Countess  Ka»*amatoff 

Miss  Josephine  Knapp 

Miss  Christie  McDonald 

This  operetta  has  a plot,  and  although  the 
subject  is  neither  original  nor  probable,  it  Ik 
at  least  ccherentlv  developed  and  carried 
through  ihree  acts.  The  situations  are 
rateiy  amusing.  The  interest  of  the 
. -vlogue  is  centred  In  Mr.  Wilson's  lines, 
arc  no  doubt  of  his  own  invention, 

„ thev  bear  the  Wilsonian  hall-mark, 
which  is  a mixture  of  slang,  gags  and  a ,1 
vvremhed  vocabulary.  If  these  lines  were 
not  delivered  by  their  author,  they  would 
often  sound  flat  ami  they  would  fatigue. 
\s  eomfe  opera  goes  and  is  understood  in 
, , ,.s„  . .....  the  libretto  is  above  the  average 
0,  t.  that  there  Is  a developed 

idol  vhi'h  does  not  retire  abashed  for  an 
hour  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  variety 

music  is  not  as  inherently  good  or  as 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  operetta  as  ; 
l-  tie-  music  of  "Ermlnie.”  The  vein  of  i 
tneio.  V is  thin  and  weak:  the  rhythms  are 
of  a monotonous  pum.  pum,  pum  order: 
it)  harmonic  conventionality.  In  the 
ir„t  act  the  onlv  number  that  lingers  in  the 
memory  is  tie-  t hort  song  of  the  obi  women, 
■n  the  second  act  the  opening  chorus  ami 
t|ie  "Stuttering  Song”  are  worthy  of  men- 
1,0',  although  tic  latter  was  chiefly  notice- 
able’ on  acco„iii  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  perform- 

{anoo.  in  the  third  :*m®dho  trio  retail.-'. 

"When  Love  is  Young"  from  "Krminle," 

1 but  Miss  Glaser's  song  is  not  without 
, piquancy.  The  other  numbers  are  cheap  and 
ordinary,  utterly  without  distinction  of  any 
sort.  The  music  allotted  to  the  soprano  and 
the  tenor  are  of  th-  wishy-washy  English 
Hheet-music-fpr-the-dra wing-room  order,  and 
the  choruses  fil  sound  familiar. 

Now  this  operetta  Is  finely  put  upon  the 
stage  The  eenery  Is  most  excellent.  The 
eost.umes  are  tasteful  throughout,  anti  in 
the  second  a<t  are  of  striking  beauty.  The 
chorus  has  pretty  girls  galore.  The  princi- 
pal... a.  a rule,  make  the  most  of  (lie  op- 
portunities presented,  ami  they  are  worthy 
of  a brighter  operetta.  Miss  Fabrls  acts 
with  discretion.  She  is  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  Her  voice,  unfortunately,  is  shrill, 
wiry,  and  generally  unpleasant.  Miss 
•Glaser  is  less  extravagant  In  action,  less 
coquettish  with  the  audience,  and  in  these 
ct*  she  has  gained  greatly  since  her 
last  appearance  here.  Now  she  Is  charm- 
ing and  vivacious,  and  she  does  not  as  for- 
merly provoke  mingled  feelings  of  delight 
nd  irritation.  Miss.  Knapp  was  admlrafile 
i a small  j/art.  Mr.  Thomas,  a tenor  of 
, leasing  quality  of  voice,  sang  without  af- 
eelation  and  with  no  mean  effect,  but  in 
in  he  was  ns  phlegmatic  as  a British 
eadie.  Mr.  Miron  was  excellent  an  (he 
holeric  and  stupid  General.  The  chorus 
s ••oeally  satisfactory,  and  the  orchestra 

M under  rAntr/,l 


Of  course.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  Show.  His 
personality  and  individuality  made  the 
three  hours  pass  quickly.  He  lias  been 
dubbed  by  some  a clown,  in  the  sense  that 
tlie  genius  George  1.,.  Fox  was  a clown  this 
term  rrvav  serve.  But  the  titter  word  to  de- 
scribe his  comic  art  is  fool,  the  educated 
and  whimsical  Jester  found  formerly  in  the 
courts  ol  Kings  and  Princes.  Mr.  Wilson 
gains  his  effects  not  merely  by  his  athletic 
feats  his  struggles  with  furniture  and  the 
law  of  gravitation.  His  phraseology,  as  it 
is  a part  of  him.  suggests  often  the  refined  ( 
man  that  dons  the  jester's  cap  and  bells, 
it  is  true  that  his  fooling  is  at  times  ex- 
quistte,  such  as  excited  the  envy  ol  Sir  I 
Vndrew  Ague-Cheek  on  a memorable  occa- 
sion- it  is  also  true  (hat  this  tooling  occa- 
sionally becomes  clowning  pure  and  simple. 
Even  when  he  plays  the  coward  or  the  silly 
chump  there  are  touches  ot  gentleness,  of 
genuine  good-humor,  of  pardonable  self- 
appreciation  of  his  antics,  of  an  eminently 
lovable  nature  that  warm  the  heart  and  | 
draw  men  and  women  to  him.  ; 

Now  if  vou  do  not  care  for  Mr.  \\  llson, 
and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  by  scenic  dis- 
play. do  not  go  to  this  operetta;  for  “The 
Devil's  Deputy”  per  se  is  a vain  and  un- 
nixifltable  thing-  There  are  hundreds  that 
arc  foud  of  Mr  Wilson,  as  was  shown  last 
night  when  they  would  not  leave  the  the- 
atre until  he  had  thanked  them  from  the 
Stage  If  VOU  are  among  his  admirers,  yon 
win8  enjoy'  "The  Devil's  Deputy,”  although 
vou  may  wish  that  lie  appeared  in  an 
operetta  of  greater  merit. 

Philip  Hale. 
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men”  who  knows  a potentate  intimately, 
has  summered  and  wintered  with  him,  and 
tells  the  world  all  the  state  and  social 
secrets  that  would  otherwise  be  locked  for-  i 
ever  in  the  imperial  breast.  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow  has  his  William;  and  now  Dr. 
Geffclcen  lias  his  Nicholas. 

This  is  St.  Martin's  Day.  The  old  saw 
has  it:  “If  the  geese  at  Martin’s  Day  stand  I 
on  ice,  they  will  walk  in  mud  at  Christmas.”  I 
So  wind  northwest  at  Martinmas,  severe 
winter  to  come.  If  the  wind  is  in  the  south- 
west, it  keeps  there  till  after  Candlemas. 
Then  there  are  the  halcyon  days  of  St. 
Martin's  summer. 

Sirce  the  election  the  public  has  heard  ! 
considerable  about  Mr.  Morton  s Holste.ns 
and  Mr.  Singerly's’  Guernsies,  but  nothing 
at  all  about  Hon.  J.  E.  Russell's  Merinos. 

Why  is  this  thus? Exchange. 

They  are  coming  home  with  their  tails  be- 
hind them. 

These  singers  are  so  courteous.  Here’s 
Melba,  just  recovering  from  the  influenza. 
“No,”  she  says,  “it  is  not  your  climate.  I 
like  the  climate,  although,  of  course,  it  is 
not  quite  that  of  Paris.”  And  she  was  here 
Friday  and  Saturday. 

To  Corbett’s  manager  the  majesty  of  the 
law  is  “a  trivial  matter,  not  worth  talking 
about.”  In  this  respect  he  resembles  the 
heroes  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Why  should  you  object,  dear  ladies,  to  the  j 
christening  of  a vessel  with  champagne?  j 
The  steamship  does  not  drink,  and  the  wine  j 
is  wasted.  

Yale’s  secret  practice  is  so  clever  that  j 
Capt.  Armstrong's  “new  trick”  is  deemed 
worthy  of  a full  description  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr  Oswald  Herring,  who  stood  heroically 
by  the  bridge,  is  a modern  Horatlus,  or 
rather  a misguided  Casabianca. 

I To  J.  J.  No.  The  red  lanterns  proposed 
for  police  use  are  not  danger  signals  for 
criminals. 

De  Witt,  Yale's  half-back,  has  now  no 
back  at  all. 

Sic  transit  Mercury! 
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The  Second  Concert  of.  the  Knelsel 
Quartet  in  Union  Hall, 

Few  In  the  largo. audience  at  the  Knelsel 
Quartet  Concert  in  Union  Hall,  last  evening, 
could  have  been  unduly  mindful  that  the 
concert  was  over  two  hours  In  length;  for 
-{here  was  tn<  reconciling  quality  in  at- 
tendance of  an  uncommonly  good  program. 
From  first  to  Iasi  the  concert  was  of  fas- 
cinating interest.  First  was  given  a quartet  I 
t-  |»  minor  t ■ r'ic-r  1 ' 


j A well  known  encyclopedia  of  music, 
j noted  for  its  elegant  binding,  would  in-  j 
form  the  musical  world  that  Cherubini  only  j 
wrote  two  string  quartets  (Sic.).  There  are 
! actually  six  in  numbeV.  His  first  quartet  j 
was  composed  in  li»l4;  No.  2— C major— In  | 

I 15,29'  No.  3— D minor— performed  last  even-  • 
lng’  1S31.  and  these,  prior  to  1827,  were  foi-  I 
! lowed  bv  three  more. 

Musically  considered,  t ie  quartet  in  D I 
minor  stands  very  near  Haydn,  who,  more  [ 

' than  any  other  composer,  Cherubini  so  ad- 
mired; and  we  can  but  find  the  noble  ped- 
agogue  far  superior  to  Haydn  In  richness 
and  also,  as  need  not  be  told,  in  his  schol- 
arly command  ot  means.  Would  that  he 
had  not  so  constantly  avoided  homophony.  ; 

\ an(i  that  he  had  imbibed  more  of  his  mi- 
pretentions,  vet  none  the  less  indispensable 
) art-  from  Fallier  Haydn. 

The  scherzo  of  the  quartet— not  so  ideal- 
ized a scherzo  as  Beethoven  would  have 
made— nevertheless  charms  as  but  fev, 
such  movements  can.  At  the  moderato 
sans  lenteur  of  this  movement,  which  is 
I really  a polacca,  pure  and  simple,  the 
master  has  nis  say  with  neither  reticence 
nor  restraint:  and,  strangely  enough,  from 
Cherubini,  the  lively  emotion  of  a dance, 
with  gay,  well-nigh  teasing  humor  fllis  the 
heart. 

The  elevation  and  energy  of  the  last  1 

movement  well  sustains  the  interest  to  i 
t lie  verv  end,  and  yet  the  great  work,  as  a 
whole,  is.  a' ter  all.  something  of  a Janus, 
for  one  of  its  two  faces  is  turned  backward 
and  the  other  forward. 

The  most  valuable  work  on  the  program 
was  easilv  Beethoven’s  opus  74  in  E flat 
major,  regarding  which  masterpiece  there 
is  really  but  little  new  to  say.  Certainly  in 
its  external  proportions,  if  not  in  its  depth 
of  meaning,  it  surpasses  the  boundaries 
that  Beethoven  had  hitherto  reached  in 
chamber  music. 

The  trio.  op.  85.  by  Anton  Rubinstein,  came 
last,  and  a single  hearing  of  the  work  would 
itself  preclude  the  necessity  of  passing 
judgment.  It  certainly  appears  to  be  all 
that  Mr.  Perabo.  in  a recently  published 
critique,  has  claimed  for  it;  while  the 
seriousness  of  thought  and  nobility  of  mood  I 
of  certain  portions  of  it  are  very  impres- 
sive. Is  the  moderato— excepting, of  course, 
the  charming  meno  mosso— mere  tone-play? 
So  it  seemed  at  a first  hearing.  Wagnerish 
enough,  to  be  sure,  is  the  weird  and  mys- 
terious finale;  but  all  such  thoughts  are 
naught  more  than  impressions;  and  the 
"magnificent  -work”  that  Mr.  Perabo  has 
found  after  serious  and  important  study 
is  doubtless  a reality. 

Perhans  the  trio  shows  but  few  signs  of 
a uniform  plan  throughout;  still  it  ought 
not  to  be  demanded  that  any  artis- 
tic conventionality— in  other  words  con- 
ventionalism— should  influence  a musical 
character  so  capably  independent  (if  not 
always  creative)  as  Rubinstein. 

The  technical  difficulties  of  the  work 
are  stupendous,  and  these  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  pianoforte  part,  which  Mr. 
Perabo  played  with  great  clearness  and  all 
due  subordinacy. 

He  was  the  real  and  only  Perabo.  indeed, 
in  his  piquant  and  winsome  rendering  of 
the  quasi-berceuse  with  which  the  moderato 
con  moto  is  interpolated.  Of  Mr.  Kneisel 
and  his  associates  it  would  seem  super- 
erogatory to  say  more  than  that  both 
the  Cherubini  and  Beethoven  were  superbly) 
well  played.  Let  the  Cherubini  quartet  be 
repeated.  It  was,  doubtless,  as  great  a nov-  j 
elty  as  the  Rubinstein  "Trio”  to  a majority  j 
of  the  Kneisel  Quartet’s  patrons.  Thanks,  | 
gentlemen,  for  your  liberal  "cuts”  in  the 
Rubinstein.  The  work  is  too  long,  albeit 
I its  lengths  are  "heavenly.” 
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rs.  Cleveland  compromised  on  American 

hampagne.  

There  can  be  a sting  in  a soft  answer. 
Witness  the  case  of  Oliver  Herford,  P°e  • 
story-teller  and  artist.  He  received  lately 
an  unpleasant,  spiteful  letter.  Did  he  sul 
in  reply,  with  a surly  “Yours,  etc.?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  What  could  be  more  courteous 
than  his  Anal  flourish; 

-iently, 

O.  Herford.. 


By  what  process  of  calculation  did  the 
West  End  Company  arrive  at  149  as  tne 
proper  number  of  cars  to  heat?  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  is  perhaps  too  conventional  a 
number,  or  the  company  did  not  propose 
to  make  a hog  of  Itself  just  for  one  car. 

The  war  of  the  tenors  will  begin  next 
week  in  New  York.  De  Reszke  opens  the 
battle  as  Romeo  and  Tamagno  will  answer 
fire  as  Arnold,  who  declares  on  sundry  oc- 
casions that  Mathilde  is  the.  idol  of  his 
soul.  The  outcome  of  the  engagement  1. 
by  no  means  assured.  De  Reszke  is  game 
but  no  chicken,  and  Tamagno,  who  was  not 
ill  'condition  when  he  visited  Boston  is 
that  rare  bird,  a true  heroic  tenor,  not  a 
boosted  baritone.  As  regards  possible  re- 
crimination, honors  will  be  easy.  The  Po 
can  accuse  Tamagno  of  washing  his  tenorlc 
nocks  to  save  a few  cents  and  the  Italian 
will  find  De  Reszke’s  stock  farm  food  for 

jesting.  _ 

Portraitsof  Sybil  Sanderson  are  getting  to 
be  as  thick  as  blackberries  in  their  season. 
The  illustrated  journals  accentuate  the 
force  ot  the  pictures  by  saying  in  print  that 
Miss  Sanderson  is  beautiful  which  leads  Mr 
W J 'Henderson  of  the  fine  Italian  hand 
to  remark,  "This  seems  to  be  a superfluous 
bit  of  Information,  for  the  photographs 
give  proof  that  Miss  Sanderson  has  no  in- 
tention of  concealing  any  of  her  beauty. 

A country  storekeeper  in  this  State  re- 
ceived lately  this  encouraging  reply  from 
an  old  lady  whose  bill  had  long  remained 
unpaid:  "Don't  worry  about  my  b i 11  Mr. 

x'ii  owe  you  forever  before  I 11 

cheat  you  out  of  it.” 


Tt  appears  that  the'flnal  word  about  the 
Tsar  has  been  spoken  by  Mr.  Stuart 
|fcumberlanct,  mind-reader  In  ordtnnry  to  po- 
Vntatedom.  “Among  the  many  crowned 
l|eads."  says  this  deep  thinker,  "with  whom 
have  hart  the  honor  of  being  brought  Into 
Contact,  his  Majesty  Alexander  III.,  as  a 
ibject  for  my  experiments,  formed  the 
fnost  Interesting  psychological  study." 

( There  are  certain  eminently  worthy  peo- 
ple' In  England  who  advocate.  In  all  rever- 
ence. the  re-writlng  of.  the  Bible,  that 
Jarc.haisms"  may  be  changed  Into  the  lan- 
guage of  today.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
If’ldeous  scheme  will  not  be  carried  out. 


If  they  persist  we  may  expect  such  ver- 
llons  of  familiar  verses  as  “Better  is  a 
(inner  of  herbs  where  love  is  than  a 
[tailed  street  car,  a raging  appetite  and 
nger  therewith.” 

Some  say  this  is  the  time  of  Indian  sum- 
(ner.  The  red  man  would  need  an  overcoat 
(:o  thoroughly  enjoy  it. 

The  thought  of  Heine's  statue  rejected  by 
fecltles  of  Germany  shows  that  Philistinism 
[still  rules  In  German  Town  Councils.  Have 
fhe  poet’s  friends  tried  Goettingen,  de- 
scribed by  him  as  "a  beautiful  city,  seen  to 
oest  advantage  by  a turned  back?” 


“Chopin  -without  dispute  the  Tennyson  of 
the  piano."  Better  the  Poe  or  the  Baude- 
jfaire.  Brahms,  of  course,  is  the  Brown- 
ing. Many  a modern  composer  might  be 
likened  to  the  late  Mr.  Tupper. 


Every  lover  of  humanity  is  radiant  with 
Ijoy  at  the  thought  of  Mr.  Dana’s  delight  in 
l “Trilby,”  which  brings  surcease  of  elec- 
|ttonary  sorrow. 

■ There  are  no  children  in  the  village 
Istorles  of  New  England,  says  Autolycus. 
I “A  baby  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the 
I emotion  of  some  grown-up  person— gener- 
I ally  one  of  the  spinsters  so  customary  in 
I that  little  fiction;  but  children  for  their  own 
I sakes,  as  Victor  Hugo  and  George  Eliot  had 
them,  are  r.ot  there.” 


_ Here  is  a choice  specimen  of  torpid  liver- 
fism  in  literature,  and  it  is  in  a review  (Pall  I 
LMall  Gazette'  of  "The  Yellow  Book.”  which  j 
f is  still  a stumbling  block  to  many.  [‘As  for  ; 
l’ the  ’art'  (again  may  we  be  forgiven)  Mr. 

' Beardsley,  yellowest  of  them  all,  convinces 
us  that  he  is  by  nature  and  intention  a 
Presbyterian,  for  he  successfully  dodges  the 
specially  Presbyterian  commandment,  and 
makes  to  himself  graven— no,  processed— 
images,  which  are  not  the  likeness  of  any- 
thing that  is  in  the  earth,  nor  in  the  water 
below  the  earth,  nor  in  the  firmament  that 
is  above  the  earth.  He  has  the  prudish  in- 
stinct that  gloats  upon  the  festering  lily 
[and  noses  after  loathsomeness  as  some  men 
Bstrlve  after  virtue.”  Now,  let  us  all  await 
[.cheerfully  Mr.  Beardsley’s  Portrait  of  an 
[English  Reviewer. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  just  heard  of 
the  success  of  the  three-color  process.  Its 
account  may  be  of  interest  to  many  who 
now  wonder.  “The  process  consists  in  pho- 
tographing any  picture  or  natural  object 
in  such  a way  as  to  produce  three  different 
plates,  which  represent  respectively  the  red, 
yellow  and  blue  rays  reflected  from  the 
object.  The  analysis  is  scientifically  per- 
fect. and  the  synthesis  is  effected  by  print- 
ing the  blocks  obtained  from  the  three  pho- 
tographs upon  one  another,  using  one  of  the 
primary  colors  for  the  pigment  in  each 
-ase.  The  results  are  astonishing,  and  ef- 
fects which  hitherto  were  scarcely  obtain- 
able with  12  or  14  printings  can  now  be 
produced  from  three  blocks.  Pictures  pro- 
duced by  ‘collotype’  have  already  given  al- 
most perfect  results,  and  line  blocks  suit- 
able for  ordinary  typogaphio  printing  are 
now  being  produced  with  great  success.  It 
will  soon  be  almost  as  easy  to  produce 
illustrations,  not  only  colored,  but  correctly 
colored,  as  to  produce  them  in  black  and 
white.”  Collotype  is  a thin  plate  or  sheet 
of  gelatine,  the  sensitized  surface  of  which 
has  been  etched  by  the  action  of  the  actinic 
rays,  so  that  it  can  be  printed  from.  The 
word  is  also  used  for  the  print  or  the  im- 
*,**ABotr.n.  and  the  process. 


CLiliSTOXE  AT  PLAY. 

'ffhat  at  an  advanced  age  Mr.  Gladstone 
snuses  himself  by  translating  the  odes  of 
? orace  is  not  only  a proof  of  remarkable 
eiental  activity  and  versatility,  it  is  another 
9istance  of  the  attention  paid  by  English 
tatesmen  to  the  cultivation  of  the  classics. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  that  Latin  is  not  in 
these  days  often  quoted  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  if  a member  were  to 
clinch  his  argument  with  a Greek  verse 
he  would  run  the  chance  of  ironical  or 
Jeering  interruption,  but  if  the  custom  has 
fallen  into  neglect,  there  is  no  legislative 
body  in  the  world  where  a quotation  from  a 
classical  author  of  Rome  or  Greece  Vould 
be  understood  by  so  many.  Thqre  walj  a 
time  in  Parliament  when  the  dead  laV-. 
guages  enlivened  repartee,  broadened  the 
argument,  added  force  or  pathos  to  an 
appeal.  Look  over  the  books  of  selections 
of  British  eloquence.  Does  Lord  Chatham 


speak  on  the  question  oT'  removing  troops 

from  Boston?  He  borrows  from  Virgil. 
Lord  Mansfield,  surrounded  by  a mob  in  the 
Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  used  a shield 
forged  by  Cicero.  Burke  was  a walking 
dictionary  of  quotations.  Fox,  Pitt,  Broug- 
ham—not  only  such  orators,  but  men  of 
humble  reputation  turned  readily  to  the 
ancients  for  aid  and  counsel.  No  doubt 
these  verses  were  sometimes  lugged  in  by 
the  heels.  No.  doubt  that  at  times  the 
display  of  scholarship  was  superficial  and 
perfunctory.  No  doubt  there  was  good  rea- 
son for  the  irritability  as  well  as  the  criti- 
cal judgment  of  Mortimer  Collins  when  he 
extolled  Catullus  at  the  expense  of  “that 
philosophic,  prosaic,  metre-manufacturing 
Horace,  who  was  evidently  born  to  be 
quoted  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.” 

How  often  is  a Latin  quotation  heard  In 
Congressional  debate,  and  how  many 
would  understand  it?  Oratory  as  known 
to  us  before  the  Civil  War  is  a lost  art,  and 
it  is  as  well  that  the  chief  points  of  an 
American  speaker  should  be  made  in  the 
language  native  to  him.  But  in  school  and 
college  the  tendency  to  abandon  the  close 
study  of  Latin  is  to  be  deplored.  No  matter 
how  speedily  the  intimate  knowledge  slips 
away  in  the  care  and  the  rush  of  a pro- 
fessional or  business  life,  the  drill  in  trans- 
lation is  of  incalculable  benefit  in  enlarging  \ 
and  enriching  an  English  vocabulary,  and  j 
in  aiding  in  happy  choice  of  phraseology,  j 
No  English  school-boy  is  surprised  to  learn 
of  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  leisure.  He 
himself  is  most  soundly  grounded  in  Latin  j 
versification.  But  what  American  student  I 
would  believe  the  report  that  Senator  Gor-  j 
man,  or  Senator  Hill,  or  Gov.-elect  Morton 
was  at  work  on  an  English  version  of  the 
epigrams  of  Martial  or  the  Agricola  of 
Tacitus? 

As  for  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
translation,  that  is  another  matter.  He 
states  in  his  preface  that  "without  com- 
pression, a translation  from  Horace,  what- 
ever his  other  merits  may  be,  ceases  to  be 
Horatian:  ceases,  that  is.  to  represent  the 
original.”  He  believes  that  “the  translator 
from  Horace  should  both  claim  and  exercise 
the  largest  possible  freedom  in  varying  his 
metres,  so  as  to  adapt  them  in  each  case  to 
the  original  with  which  he  has  to  deal.” 
These  proppsitions  will  be  disputed.  Is  com- 
pression tbp  crowning  glory  of  a translation? 
Do  you  prefer  this  literal  sentence  of  Apu- 
leius,  “They  strip  off  all  their  garments, 
they  remove  their  cloaks”  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan version  of  Adlington,  “However 
there  be  divers  that  will  cast  off  their  part- 
lets,  cpllars,  habiliments,  fronts,  cornets, 
and  krippens”?  Or  take  the  3Sth  ode  of  the 
1st  book  of  Horace?  Mr.  Gladstone  thus 
fashions  the  first  seven  lines: 

“Off  with  Persian  gear,  1 hale  it. 

Hate  the  wreaths  with  lime  bark  hound. 

Care  not  where  the  latest  roses 

Linger  on  the  ground.” 

Is  not  the  version  in  prose  by  Lonsdale 
and  Lee  at  the  same  time  more  literal  and 
more  poetical: 

tfftoy,  I., detest  & Persian  sumptuousness: 
wreaths  twined  with  bark  of  linden  are  dis- 
tasteful; care  not  to  search  in  what  spot 
perchance  may  linger  the  late-blowing 
rose.”  And  Horatian  in  its  spirit  is  the 
famous  imitation  by  Thackeray,  beginning. 

“Dear  Lucy,  you  know  what  my  wish  is.— 

I hate  all  your  Frenchified  fuss.” 

This  is  not  the  suitable  place,  however, 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
translation.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  while 
the  version  may  not  be  to  him  a poet’s 


I crown,  it  is  a 
{ tal  virility. 


mother  proof  of  his  great  men- 
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MUSIC. 
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“ Caudeamus,”  a Sone-Cvclus,  Sung 
by  Mr,  Max  Heinrich. 

A concert  was  given  last  evening  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall  by  Messrs.  Max  Heinrich,  Roth 
and  Arthur  Whiting.  The  program  included 
“Gaudeamus,”  12  songs  by  Adolph  Jensen 
(op.  40),  to  poems  by  Scheffel,  and  Grieg’s 
sonata,  op.  13,  for  violin  and  piano. 

This  cyelus  was  sung  by  Mr.  Heinrich 
April  16  of  this  year  Few  then  knew 
that  he  proposed  to  sing  the  songs,  for  he 
announced  his  intention  in  a manner  that 
was  almost  stealthy.  There  was  then  a 
slim  attendance.  The  next  day  Bostonians, 
or  to  speak  by  the  card,  “Chers  Bostoniens,” 
rvere  told,  as  they  read  at  the  tea  table, 
that  they  had  lost  an  opportunity  of  a life- 
time. The  sorrowing  musician  or  love^  of 
music  then  felt  as  if  he  had  missed  the 
sight  of  an  extraordinary  meteoric  display, 
a sudden  and  destructive  popular  uprising, 
an  earthquake  at  a reasonably  safe  dis- 
tance, or  the  assassination  of  a pianist  at 
his  instrument  by  an  infuriated  lover  of 
the  composer  who  was  maltreated.  The 
more  sensitive  wore  sack  cloth  for  a week 
and  confined  themselves  to  a diet  of  roots 
and  herbs. 

Now  are  these  songs  so  utterly  mirifick, 
yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  J 
all  whooping?  \ 


. \ » , 

If  tin-  wisdom  of  the  ancients  is  not  a vain 
and  foolish  thing,  these  songs  should  be 
dear  to  musicians,  for  tlic-y  tire  in  pralHe 
of  wine.  And  whut  do  the  ancients  say? 

**• 

It  Is  ths  key  of  the  cellar  that  tunes  the  voice. 

Ttie  cock  crows  best  when  Ills  throat  Is  wet. 

When  t tie  bagpipe  la  full  It  sounds  the  best. 

After  drinking,  you  wish  to  sing;  after  singing, 
you  wish  to  drink. 

Drink  sometimes,  O beginner,  with  your  com- 
rades; for  as  you  catch  fish  with  a hook,  so  you 
can  guln  a musician's  friendship  with  a full'  s 

glass. 

"There’s  no  dithyramb,”  roars  Eplcharmus, 

“If  you  drink  water." 

**• 

Of  course  the  moderns  have  changed  all 
this.  Still  a jolly  drinking  song  Is  almost 
always  appreciated  If  It  Is  roundly  trolled. 
But  a cyelus  of  songs  that  extol  potations 
pottle-deep  Is  too  much  of  a good  thing, 
unless  the  ditties  are  roared  lustily  In  a 
cellar  thick  with  smoke  to  the  clinking  of 
glasses  and  the  crashing  of  mugs,  when  the 
sentiment  is  more  to  the  point  than  tone 
production  or  finish  of  phrasing. 

These  songs  by  Scheffel  and  Jensen  are  a 
glorification  of  drinking.  Students,  the 
prophet  at  Ascalon,  monks,  Dr.  Faust, 
parson,  dwarf,  physician,  jurist.  Lord  of 
Rodenstein,  all  drink  away  their  health  or 
possessions.  And  by  the  end  of  an  hour 
this  eulogy  of  the  quenching  of  inordinate 
thirst  becomes  monotonous,  or  would  be- 
come monotonous  if  Rodenstein’s  songs, 
which  are  the  last  numbers,  were  not 
musically  the  most  attractive.  The  first  [ 
six,  with  the  exception  of  the  “Old  Assyrian  j 
Song,”  are  neither  conspicuous  for  melodic 
beauty  nor  for  characteristic,  rollicking  ex-  | 
pression.  Everywhere  there  are  proofs  of 
earnest  labor  and  sound  scholarship.  But  j 
the  conviviality  seems  theoretical,  pedantic.  : 
There  is  little  moist,  warm  imagination.  ' 
The  composer  does  not  sing  with  wine-  | 
stained  lips.  The  cockles  of  his  heart,  ’when 
tested  by  the  jagometer,  are  at  the  best 
lukewarm.  There  is  more  glow,  more  good 
fellowship  in  Clay's  “Gipsy  John,”  which 
Mr.  Heinrich  sings  so  delightfully,  than  in 
this  whole  carefully  elaborated  cyelus. 

Mr.  Heinrich  prefaced  his  delivery  of  the 
songs  by  explaining  them  in  an  informal 
and  humorous  manner.  He  sang  them  con 
amore,  and  with  a conviction  that  might  in- 
duce a most  rigid  Prohibitionist  to  question 
the  dry  reasonableness  of  his  cause. 

The  sonata  by  Grieg  was  chosen  possibly 
with  symbolic  purpose.  It  is  as  dry  as  the 
herring  that  provokes  the  thirst  of  a jaded 
reveler.  Mr.  Roth's  tone  was  sympatheti- 
cally dry,  and  the  performance  did  not  di- 
vert attention  from  the  intrinsic  barrenness 
of  the  composition.  _ 

Philip  hale. 

Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  now  addresses  his 
son  "EH  tu  Brute?” 


“Under  no  consideration  will  Yaje  play 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Old 
sores  remain  unhealed.”  And  it  looks  as 
though  the  University  of  P.  was  in  excellent 
condition  to  inflict  new  ones. 


Portions  of  the  libretto  of  “The  Devil’s  I 
Deputy”  must  have  been  written  by  a press 
agent.  Witness  the  line,  “He  received  an 
ovation  after  the  rendition  of  his  song.” 


Mr.  Higginson  has  spoken.  “So  long  as 
the  old  hall  stands  without  danger  of  altera- 
tion or  removal  on  account  of  rapid  transit 
schemes  or  any  other  cause,  the  plan  for  a 
new  hall  Is  not  likely  to  be  pushed.”  One 
of  these  causes,  of  course,  may  be  fire, 
which  may  consume  the  building  and  roast 
a thoroughly  "representative,  cultured  and 
enthusiastic  audience.”  The  present  Music 
Hall  is  bleak,  barren,  hard  to  ventilate  or 
an  aid  to  pneumonia,  uncomfortable,  and 
without  any  conveniences. 

But  no  one  should  fret  or  be  moved  to 
| anger.  “The  model  of  the  new  Music  Hall 
j is  still  In  possession  of  the  committee  and  Is 
i stored  in  this  city.”  By  the  exertion  of  j 
proper  influence,  no  doubt  one  can  console 
himself  by  gazing  lovingly  at  this  model  of 
the  Ideal  hall  with  ambulatories,  baignoires, 
enafodias,  emissaria,  practical  coat  racks 
j ind  umbrella  stands. 


Gov.  Waite  is  irrepressible.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  he  was  represented  as 
cowed,  abashed,  terrified,  quivering  and 
slinking  under  the  whips  and  slings  of 
Populist  objurgation.  Here  he  Is,  as  pleased 
as  Punch,  with  his  talk  about  “the  soil  and 
the  bowels  of  the  earth”  and  “withering 
monopoly.” 

After  all,  you  should  not  blame  the  people 
of  Marlboro  Street  for  not  hankering  after 
the  introduction  of  electric  cars.  It’s  a 
, pleasure  nowadays  to  be  borne  along 
easily,  by  an  old  fashioned  horse  car  wlth- 
>oat  the  racking  and  the  jarring  due  to  the 
motorman’s  miscalculation  of  the  strength 
and  the  quality  of  the  juice.  “Suavlter  in 
modo”  should  be  painted  on  each  lever. 
Then,  too,  there  should  be  a training  school 
| for  motormen,  with  real  cars  provided  with  j 
dummy  passengers. 


A letter  from  London  informs  the  palpitat- 
ing public  that  Paris  “applauds  a mediocre 
representation”  of  Verdi's  “Otello.”  Now 
all  the  other  critics  say  the  performance 
was  superb,  Verdi  himself  was  delighted 
beyond  measure.  But  stent  critic  as  he  is, 
he  is  probably  not  as  exacting  as  “Max 
Eliot.”  Max,  Max,  stick  to  your  Dukes,  and 
your  Earls,  and  your  untitled  people  who 
make  a sensation  for  a day. 


A local  contemporary  has  discovered  that 
there  are  women  in  Boston  who  shampoo 
their  hair  perhaps  once  a month,  and  it 
beats  the  drum  of  exultation.  It  does 
not  give  the  derivation  of  the  word  itself, 
but  it  declares  solemnly  that  “the  sham- 
poo, with  its  dashes  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
the  thorough  manipulation  of  the  head,  the 
toning  of  the  scalp,  the  quick  and  effectual 
process  of  drying,  is  most  beneficial.”  Our 
hustling  friend  is  not  weary  in  well-doing,  j 
Essays  on  chiropody  and  depilation  are  j 
even  now  preparing. 


I 


These  tenors  are  shy  creatures.  De  Resake 
touches  the  pier  with  the  exclamation,  “I 
promise  that  the  American  public  shall 
see  something  new  in  my  Tristan." 


They  tell  many  stories  in  England  about 
the  late  Father  Healy.  parish  priest  of 
Killiney,  and  a good  priest,  too.  who  mtght 
have  stepped  out  of  one  of  Lever’s  novels. 
Mr.  Balfour  one  asked  him  if  he  was  ns 
much  hated  in  Ireland  as  the  Journals 
claimed.  "If  they  only  hated  the  devil,” 
said  the  Father,  “half  as  much  as  they  hate 
you.  there  would  be  no  work  left  for  us  to 
do.”  Once  he  sent  a sort  of  Mr.  Malaprop 
to  England  to  buy  him  a horse.  The  man 
came  back  saying.  “I  didn’t  buy  him  be- 
cause he  had  a touch  of  the  vernacular.” 
"Then  you  should  have  bought  him."  said 
Father  Healy.  "for  he  must  have  been  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Balaam’s  ass.”  "I 
hear  you're  such  a funny  man.  Father 


Healy.  Do  say  something  funny,”  said  a 
gushing  young  lady  some  dozen  times. 
"Well,  I think  you’re  a very  nice  girl,  my 
dear.  Isn’t  that  funny?" 


The  swell  horses  at  the  New  York  show 
look  curiously  at  the  human  beings  in  the 
stalls.  Altogether  it  is  an  extremely  aris- 
tocratic affair.  There  is  not  a horse  present 
that  is  unprovided  with  a pedigree. 


There  is  row  decadent  cookery.  The 
artist  reads  Poe  and  tries  the  Bizarre,  that 
is  to  say,  he  makes  a curious  arrangement 
In  pork  and  strawberries,  with  a sauce  con- 
taining beer.  But  let  the  artist  speak,  as 
reported  in  an  English  journal:  "Then  I 

produced  some  Nocturnes  in  imitation  of 
Mr.  Whistler,  with  mushrooms,  truffles, 
grilled  meat,  pickled  walnuts,  black  pud- 
ding, French  plums,  porter— a dinner  in 
soft  velvety  black,  eaten  in  a starlight  of 
small  scattered  candles.  That,  too,  led  to 
a resignation  Art  will  ever  demand  its 
martyrs.  The  awful  many  will  never  under- 
stand. For  dinners  they  love  harmless 
dishes  that  are  forgotten  as  they  are  eaten. 
My  dinners,  stick  in  the  memory.” 
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We  must  cross  the  Atlantic  to  discover 
the  customs  and  the  manners  of  this  town. 
The  London  Daily  News  assures  its  read- 
ers that  “literary  ladies”  of  Boston  chew 
gum  while  reading  papers  to  the  various 
societies.  "On  the  other  hand,  lecturers 
complain  that  the  view  from  the  platform 
ut  H whole  audience  diligently  chewing 
gum.”  with  the  attendant  facial  distortions, 
is  most  distracting. 


j.  It  seems  that  a music  school  in  Boston 
'employs  a dramatic  censor,  who  tells  the 
female  pupils  what  plays  may  be  seen  with-  I 
out  bringing  the  blush  of  shametothe  cheek,  i 
"She  in  turn  is  guided  almost  solely  by  the 
reports  of  the  critics.”  Pray,  how  does 
she  finally  arrive  at  a decision?  By  throw- 
ing dice?  Or  by  pulling  straws? 


A Frenchman  who  has  been  investigating 
the  favorite  tipples  of  famous  men  says 
that  Byron  drank  port.  The  poet  may  have 
drank  it,  but  only  on  the  side.  Gin  was  his 
favorite  beverage.  This  inspired  Thack- 
eray’s sneer:  "Think  of  ‘filling  high  a cup 
of  Samian  wine;’  small  beer  is  nectar  com- 
pared to  it,  and  Byron  himself  always  drank 
gin.  That  man  never  wrote  from  his  heart. 
He  got  up  rapture  and  enthusiasm  with  an 
eye  to  the  public.” 


’Tween  Martinmas  and  Yule 
Water’s  wine  in  every  pool. 


Vertical  penmanship  and  perpendicular 
luneheonirig  in  schools  excite  discussion. 
Tiere  is  no  apparent  need  of  immediate 
excitement  over  the  former,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  proper  luncheon  for  children  is  a se- 
rious one.  All  mothers  are  not  likely  to 
agree  to  the  proposition  that  a "philan- 
thropic enterprise”  will  necessarily  ad- 
minister safely  to  young  stomachs,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  on  the  other  hand  , 
that  there  will  be  no  jurisdiction  over 
lunches  brought  from  home.  Whether  a 
school  committee  has  any  legal  right  to 
make  a deal  with  a public  kitchen  remains 
to  be  determined. 


An  amateur  decadent  in  town  gave  this 
s an  example  of  the  extreme  Philistinism 
hat  asks  of  art,  “What  is  it  for?”  He  saw 
nee  In  Italy  an  excursion  party  of  “young 
llsaes”  standing  before  the  superb  Venus 
n.  "And  now,  .Mr.  8omething-or- 
«aid  one.  addressing  the  leader  of  the 
What  Is  this  to  teach  us?” 
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one  ne<  d b alarmed  by  the  reports 
-nlng  the  ignition  of  woolen  stuffs  by  | 
:and<  "' ent  electric  lamp.  The  safety 
h a lamp  wan  shown  in  the  early  days 
invention  by  a lecturer,  who  broke  ; 
a saucer  of  gunpowder.  An  Austrian  1 
ls"Ovc r'-'l  thu'  the  heat  given  by  this  I 
will  take  the  sulphur  out  from  gun- 
er,  but  will  not  cause  explosion.  Ex- 
res  did  not  go  off  even  when  the  tem- 
ure  was  215  degrees. 


Mr.  George  w.  Vanderbilt  will  signalize 
tils  entry  into  active  social  life  by  giving  a 
toncert  at  hla  house.  Cortland  Palmer  “will 
Olay  a concerto  or  two,  as  well  as  a few 
r>iano  solos.”  This  will  indeed  be  a serious 
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I Thomas  Hardy  has  changed  the  title  of 
his  new  novel  from  "The  Simpletons”  to 
j "Hearts  Insurgent.”  The  former  title  was 
dangerously  near  Reade’s  “A  Simpleton:” 
and  the  latter  is  not  without  affectation. 
By  the  way,  why  has  Hardy  refrained  from 
publishing  in  book  form  that  strange  story 
of  a temperament  which  appeared  in  a 
London  weekly  journal  immediately  after 
”Tess?”  ’Twas  all  about  a young  man 
who  courted  a girl  and  late  in  life  wooed 
her  granddaughter. 


Some  have  used  in  their  protest  against  ' 
soft  coal  the  old  theory,  often  advanced  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  frequency 
of  suicide  in  England  was  occasioned  in  a 
great  measure  by  The  stormy  and  unequal 
climate  and  the  use  of  coal  for  wood.  But 
! in  the  latter  part  of  that  century  when 
suicide  happened  oftener  in  Geneva  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  inhabitants  than 
in  England,  there  was  no  such  fuel  in  the 
Swiss  town. 


Gen.  Clay  says  he  loves  his  14-year-old 
wife  "better  than  any  woman  on  earth. 
She  is  a good  cook.”  Here  is  another 
instance  of  the  old  adage  that  the  way  to 
a man’s  heart  is  through  his  stomach. 


The  late  Col.  McCaull  was  the  means  of 
furnishing  the  public  with  much  genuine 
amusement.  His  latest  venture  came  to  an 
abrupt  ending,  but  there  was  a time  when 
his  name  was  a guarantee  of  an  excellent 
performance. 


Those  who  believe  that  consumption,  in- 
sanity and  a stunted  population  are  all  due  ! 
to  tobacco  must  welcome  the  invention  of  a 
Mr.  Gates  of  Chicago.  You  put  the  cigar  or 
its  wicked  little  brother  into  a holder  with 
a twist.  You  draw  a breath;  a hag  col- 


lapses, and  the  smoke  not  entering  the  j 

an 


mouth  is  sucked  through  and  ejected  at 
opening  below  the  nose.  Such  smoking  will 
amuse  infants,  and  is  preferred  by  some  to 
sweet-fern  or  rattan. 


According  to  a paper  read  at  the  Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’  Union,  the  swallow  is  a 
bird  of  sober  habits,  who  never  feels  the 
need  of  night  air  or  a walk  ’round  the  block 
just  before  sleep.  One  swallow  may  be  a , 
bird  of  limited  capacity,  since  he  cannot 1 
make  a summer,  but  he  is  never  found  dead 
at  the  foot  of  a light  house,  as  are  warblers  I 
and  other  migrants  of  loose  behavior. 


To  J.  G.  D.:  You  question  the  spelling  l 
“Sybil.”  If  Miss  Sanderson  prefers  to  spell 
her  name  with  a "y”  in  the  first  syllable, 
and  is  thus  known  in  the  operatic  world, 
she  is  her  own  authority.. 
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The  news  from  the  Horse  Show  still  con- 
tinues to  be  of  rare  Interest  to  all  sports  and 
fanciers.  A local  contemporary  gives  the 
following  points  that  are  invaluable  to 
thoughtful  lovers  of  the  race:  “The  most 

strikingly  handsome  woman  was  Mrs.  

, who  has  lost  flesh  and  gained  in  dis- 
tinction.” No  mention  of  condition  powders 
or  drenching.  “The  lovely  sisters,  Mrs.  * 

and  Mrs.  , attracted  much  attention.  The 

corsage  in  each  case  was  relieved  so  as  to 
give  a touch  of  individuality.”  This  span  is 
driven  without  use  of  the  curb,  and  the  har- 
nesses are  of  the  lightest.  A milky  blue 
silk  corsage,  garnished  with  matchless 

lace,  was  chosen  by  Mrs. , who  is 

renewing  the  beauty  that  made  her 
famous.”  We  do  not  approve  of  such 
foppery  and  masquerading.  Nothing  is  more 
beautiful  than  a glossy,  well-groomed,  nat- 
ural coat. 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  (1850) 
of  George  Wombwell,  whofe  delight  was  in 
owning  menageries.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  a good  panther  was  worth  $500.  j 
Hyenas  ranged  from  $150  to  $200  each,  zebras  I 
were  quoted  at  from  $750  to  $1000,  and  a j 
tiger  in  fair  condition  brought  about  $1000. 


So  500  representative  citizens  of  Chicago 
contend  that  its  population  "is  not  less 
than  2.000,000;  it  must  never  be  allowed  to 
get  below  that  figure,”  and  Chicago  will  be- 
come the  leading  city  of  the  world.  At  a 
public  dinner  these  sentiments  were  adopt- 
ed as  the  guiding  motive  of  life,  and  there 
was  uproarious  tumult  of  hewgag,  horn  and 
psaltery.  Now  that  the  dinner  is  over  and 
the  squeals  of  joy  are  less  noisy,  the  Chi- 
cagoans might  with  advantage  read  slowly 
to  themselves  the  piece  once  dear  to  school 
boys,  “What  constitutes  a State?”  Then 
they  should  ponder  the  moral  condition  of 
the  city,  Its  government  and  the  character 
of  Its  officials.  Concord,  Mass.,  is  greater 
than  Pekin.  There  is  something  in  this 
world  besides  pork  and  profits.  Nor  is  it 
simply  a matter  of  counting  houses.  The 
great  question  is,  “Who  are  in  the  houses?” 


On  the  night  of  Nov.  16,  1823,  Dr.  Thomas 
Forster  observed  a colored  discoid  halo 
about  the  moon.  There  were  six  concen- 
tric circles;  the  first  dull  white,  then  these 
were  the  colors:  Orange,  violet,  crimson, 
green,  vermilion.  But  no  one  knows  wheje 
the  learned  doctor  had  been  that  evening, 
or  how  he  had  prepared  himself  for  scien- 
tific observation,  or  whether  the  next  morn- 
ing he  had  a fleeting  vision  of  the  blue 
monkey  that  Is  said  to  sit,  chattering  and 
grimacing,  on  the  foot-board. 


The  train  robbery  in  the  Indian  Territory 
was  realistic  enough  for  a howling  melo- 
drama: A lanky  bandit,  with  red  whiskers, 
considerable  profanity  and  a fat  passenger 
addressed  humorously  as  "Here  you  big 
duck.” 


Japan  demands  $360,000,000  from  China  as 
Indemnity.  This  suggests  problems  for 
clever  little  children  with  commercial  in- 
stincts. If  the  sum  were  to  be  paid  by  Chi- 
namen in  America,  how  many  collars  would 
It  take  at  two  cents  apiece  to  pay  the  bill? 
Or,  if  Li  Hung  Chang  were  obliged  by  the 
Emperor  to  pay  the  bill  in  person,  how 
Kiany  years  would  it  take  him,  provided 
that  the  soap  and  other  necessities  and  con- 
veniences were  of  first  quality? 


The  Apollo  threw  away  its  opportunity 
for  gaining  foreign  distinction  and  imperial 
decorations.  Mr.  Lang  will  not  wear  the 
Iron  Cross  this  season.  For  the  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm's male-part  song  "Sang  an  Aeglr”  was 
by  the  Arion  of  New  York  last  Sunday 
night.  The  Apollo  could  easily  have  pre- 
pared it  for  an  early,  extra  concert,  as  the 
music  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  One  critic 
remarks  that  the  Emperor’s  “characteris- 
tics, such  as  we  know  them,  are  found 
therein."  This  Orphic  saying  admits  of  in- 
dividual interpretation. 


Mr.  E.  A.  MacDoweli  of  Boston  and  Rich- 
ard Strauss  enjoy  the  honor  of  standing  in 
the  relation  ot  godfather  to  the  new-born 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D’ Albert.  Will  they 
compose  cradle  songs  for  the  little  one? 


It  appears  that  the  average  age  of  50  fa- 
mous male  singers  was  62  years,  and  of  50 
female  singers  57.  Judging  from  the  operatic 
ballet  as  it  is  known  in  America,  the  aver- 
age is  much  higher. 


The  tragedy  in  Nashville  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  disappointed  heeling  in  politics. 
Or  as  the  assassin  put  it:  “A  man  can’t 
live  in  the  same  climate  with  me  and  do  me 
dirt  like  that.” 


“Anson  said  he  could  not  make  out  how 
a little  fellow  like  Duffy  could  beat  him  in 
batting.”  Goliath  might  have  wondered 
thus  at  David. 


To  N.  S.— You  say  that  you  object  to  the 
word  “electrolier,”  which  you  found  this 
week  in  the  description  of  a theatre.  The 
word,  however,  is  at  least  a dozen  years 
old.  The  ending  is  arbitrarily  adopted  from 
chandelier,  as  is  the  case  with  “gaselier.” 
We  agree  with  you  in  this:  the  two  words 
are  of  vile  compounding.  As  long  as  “chan- 
delier,” a gray-haired  visitor  from  France, 
means  “an  ornamental  branched  support  or 
frame  to  hold  a number  of  lights  (originally 
candles)  usually  hung  from  the  roof  or 
ceiling,”  why  should  it  not  include  electric 
lights,  or  lights  fed  from  cucumbers  or  pota- 
toes, as  well  as  candles  and  gas?  In  French 
slang  “chandelier”  means  the  nose  of  the 
human  face.  I 


There  is  a world  of  suggestion  in  this 
simple  statement  of  Sam’l  of  Posen  Curtis: 
“Mr.  Duncan  Harrison  had  been  traveling 
with  John  L.  Sullivan  and  had  hurt  his 
jaw,  or  something  of  the  sort.’’ 


It  looks  as  though  there  would  be  a 
great  anti-Germanic  uprising.  Emperor 
William  has  just  finished  an  opera. 


“Cause  for  joy  at  Yale”  is  the  headline. 
And  what  is  the  cause?  A great  endow- 
ment? The  discovery  of  a planet?  Has  the 
circle  been  squared?  Is  there  a new  and 
sure  solution  of  “Aelius  Lamia?  Such 
intellectual  triumphs  would  excite  only 
moderate  rapture.  Capt.  Hinkey  actually 
praised  the  eleven.  Therefore  do  the 
Yalensians  sing  praises  with  the  timbrel 
and  harp;  therefore  do  they  sin£  aloud 
upon  their  beds. 


Yet  there  are  many  pleasing  mathematical 
problems  suggested  by  foot  ball.  If  Har- 
vard is  to  Brown  as  18  to  0 and  ^ale  is  to 
Brown  as  12  is  to  0,  what  will  Harvard  be 
to  Yale,  would  be  comparatively  simple,  if 
Yale  did  not  have  an  unpleasant  fashion  of 
turning  the  jack  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pack  in  the  critical,  heart-thumping,  throat- 
choking  moment. 


That  discussion  about  club-life  In  Boston 
was  indeed  interesting.  Gov.  Greenhalge 
said  one  question  was,  “What  part  in  the 
drama  of  life  is  the  club  member  going  to 
perform.”  Well,  the  member  of  the  aver- 
age club  has  infinite  opportunity  for  cul- 
tivating the  art  of  kicking,  the  indispen- 
sable accomplishment  of  a good  citizen. 


/ to 


Lieut.  Gov.  Wolcott  In  this  same  discus- 
sion referred  to  the  Mermaid  d avern  fre-  ; 
quented  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shaks-  | 
peare  and  Ben  Jonson;  but  there  is  a vast 
difference  between  the  tavern  and  the  club. 
The  former,  alas,  is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 
George  Moore  well  said  that  when  the  club 
superseded  the  tavern  all  literary  inter- 
course ceased.  “Literary  clubs  have  been 
founded,  and  their  leather  arm  chairs  have 
begotten  Mr.  Gosse;  but  the  tavern  gave 
the  world  Villon  and  Marlowe.  Nor  Is  this 
to  be  wondered  at.  What  is  wanted  is 
enthusiasm  and  devll-may-carelsm;  and  the  | 
very  aspect  of  a tavern  is  a snort  of  dell-  ( 
ance  at  the  hearth,  the  leather  arm  chairs 
are  , so  many  salaams  to  it.” 
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are  good  natured  membej-s  who  play  will- 
ingly the  part  of  every  man’s  Boswell.  In 
the  tavern  there  was  more  rude  shattering 
of  idols,  a keener  examination  of  claims  to 
literary  greatness.  *> 


Ysaye.  the  violinist,  may  well  pray  to 
be  delivered  from  his  managers.  Ignorant 
of  music,  they  are  doing  their  best  to  make 
a great  artist  ridiculous. 


At  a late  meeting  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee it  was  asked  bitterly  If  a dish  of 
beans  was  a suitable  luncheon  for  a little, 
tender  Boston  child.  Let  us  consult  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  as  interpreted  by 
Leland  in  "Etruscan  Roman  Remains.” 
There  was  a very  old  Roman  minor  goddess 
known  as  Carna.  Some  think  she  strength-  | 
ened  the  heart  and  entrails.  Others  call  her 
Cardea,  a goddess  of  the  door-hinges.  Nov/, 
the  dish  of  pork  and  beans  was  sacred  to 
her;  it  was  eaten  in  her  honor  on  June  1st. 
And  Leland  remarks:  “This  fact  alone 
would  convince  any  native  of  Boston  that 
she  must  have  been  the  most  genial,  hu- 
mane and  aesthetic  spirit  in  existence — and 
I am  not  sure  that,  if  a copy  of  this  work 
should  ever  find  its  way  to  the  Hub, 
the  modern  Athenians  will  not  erect 
a church  or  temple  to  her,  unless, 
indeed,  they  have  one  already.  for 
there  are  few  things  which  they  do 
not  know,  and  nothing  which  they  have  not 
tried  in  the  way  of  religion.”  He  says, 
furthermore,  "Pork  and  beans— probably 
baked — was  an  Athenian  dish,  associated 
with  the  deepest  mythological  mysteries." 
And  shall  this  sacred  dish,  dear  to  the 
fathers,  be  taboo  to  the  children?  Perish 
the  thought!  Let  there  be  sacrifices  con- 
tinually to  Carna!  Let  there  be  a statue  to 
her — of  course  in  Copley  Square. 


Speaking  of  pork,  here  is  a pleasing  ex- 
tract from  an  English  sassiety-journal: 
“Lady  Clanmorris.who,  among  other  things, 
is  an  excellent  violinist,  is  as  devoted  to 
sport  as  her  husband.  ' While  at  one  time 
making  a cruise  in  the  Sunbeam  with  her 
husband  and  Lord  Brassey,  she  had  some 
good  pig-sticking  in  Morocco,  and  brought 
home  with  her  a fine  boar’s  head,  the  prize 
of  her  own  spear.” 


To  N.  It.  M. : Richardson’s  definition  of  a 
“profession”  is  “the  declaring  openly  or 
publicly  any  art  or  science  or  the  practice 
or  teaching  of  any  art  or  science.”  Busi- 
ness, trade,  profession,  art  are  synonymous 
in  the  sense  of  a calling,  for  the  purpose 
of  a livelihood.  Crabb  makes  these  distinc- 
tions; "Buying  and  selling  of  merchandise 
is  inseparable  from  trade;  but  the  exercise 
of  one’s  knowledge  and  experience  for  pur- 
pose of  gain  constitutes  a business;  when 
learning  or  particular  skill  is  required  it  is 
a profession;  and  when  there  is  a peculiar 
exercise  of  art  it  is  an  art."  He  then  adds, 
■'Clergymen,  medical  or  military  men,  fol- 
low a profession.”  But  why  does  he  omit 
lawyers  and  teachers  of  science?  The 
terms  profession  and  professor  are  'today 
used  loosely  by  many.  Is  the  master  of 
Sanscrit  a professor?  So  is  a corn  doctor. 
Is  medicine  a profession.  So  is  hair  cutting. 
Do  not  forget  that  there  are  professors  in 
hundreds  who  profess  loudly;  so  perhaps 
they  have  a right  to  the  title. 

The  Medical  Press  sounds  the  trurnp  of 
warning  against  kissing,  which,  to  quote 
its  elegant  English,  is  “intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  warmer  passions  of  the 
heart.’’  The  kiss  must  go  because  it  may 
transfer  “pathogenic  microbes.”  But  there’s 
many  a brave  fellow  left  who  will  gladly 
run  this  risk  of  zymotic  disease. 


Fresh  and  cumulative  evidence  has  been 
found  in  France  which  practically  settles 
the  fact  that  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was 
Count  Ercolo  Mattioli,  Secretary  of  Charles 
IV.,  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  proposed  to  sell 
the  fortress  of  Casale  to  Louis  XIV.  and 
then  betray  the  plot  toy  he  courts,  of 
Austria,  Spain,  Savoy,  and  the  Venetian  Re- 
public. Hence  the  rage  and  the  vengeance 
of  the  French  monarch. 


Conservative  English  journals  poke  fun  at 
Gladstone’s  Horace.  Here  is  an  instance; 

" 'Saw  where  golden  Tiber  stood 
Back-holden  on  his  Tuscan  shore 
And  then  on  Vesta’s  fane  his  flood, 

And  Numa’s  Palace  fiercely  bore.’ 

Here  is  the  venerable  statesman  returning 
to  1870  and  the  Education  act  and  the 
parsing  lesson.  Who  bore?  On  whom  bore? 
Bore  what?  Mr.  Gladstone  bore,  the  irrev- 
erent will  exclaim.” 


NOTES. 

The  serious  illness  of  Miss  Alda  Craigie 
(Creole  Patti)  necessitates  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  concert  announced  to 
occur  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  tonight. 

There  is  already  a good  demand  for  seats 
for  the  wage-earners’  concerts  given  by  the 
Cecilia.  The  concerts  will  be  as.  follows: 
Nov.  27,  "Samson  and  Delilah,”  by  Camille 
Saint-Saens;  Jan.  16,  miscellaneous  con- 
cert; March  27,  Brahms’s  "German  Re- 
quiem;” May  1,  miscellaneous. 

«.V”  nth  or-  mii.nr.nl  news  -ice  nape  13. 


Random  Thoughts  Sug- 
gested by  Flute  Solo. 

Words  of  Bitterness  Blown 
Over  the  Atlantic 


In  Regard  to  the  Question  of  Mu- 
sical “Distinction.” 


The  appearance  of  Mr.  Mol<5  as  the  solo 
player  in  Beroit’s  concerto  for  flute  and  or- 
chestra recalls  the  glory  and  disgrace  in 
which  the  flute  player  was  held  in  ancient 
times.  There  may  or  there  may  not  be  a 
history  of  the  flute  from  the  time  when  it 
was  played  probably  by  the  nose,  as  in  the 
Society  Islands,  the  Marquesas  (see  Herman 
Melville’s  description),  and  generally 
through  Polynesia,  “which  is  par  excellence 
the  home  of  the  flute,”  to  the  death  of 
Theobold  Boehm,  who  revolutionized  the 
instrument;  but  there  is  a great  store  of 
material  for  a study  of  the  player  himself, 
from  the  North  American  Indian  who 
wooed  his  girl  by  the  Winnebago  courting 
flute,  from  the  young  Greek  serenader— who 
heard  these  dreadful  words,  quoted  by  Aris- 
taenetus,  "Why  do  you  crack  your  cheeks 
with  blowing  your  pipes  under  my  win- 
dows? Don’t  you  know,  you  goose,  that  a 
flute  isn’t  the  slightest  use  now-a-days 
without  a reasonable  supply  of  the  ’ready’ 
to  back  it  up”— to  the  days  of  Taffanei,  An- 
dersen and  Mol6. 

Now  in  Greece  the  glory  of  the  flute- 
player  was  his  disgrace.  The  lyre-player 
and  the  cithara-player  were  driven  to  the 
wall  by  these  favorites  of  the  people.  And 
these'  same  flute-players,  dressed  in  long, 
flowing  robes,  with  women’s  veils,  and 
with  straps  strapped  round  their  cheeks  to 
support  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  would 
ravish  the  ears.  They  were  effeminate, 
they  were  mistaken  easily  for  women. 
They  would  wear  delicate  Milesian  slippers. 
Some  of  them  were  proud  of  saffron- 
colored  gowns.  The  sums  that  they  asked 
and  received  were  vast.  To  many  81000  for 
the  day’s  performance  was  but  a moderate 
price.  They  were  welcome  in  society.  They 
lived  so  extravagantly  that  we  find  in  Sui- 
las  tbe  expression,  "she  lives  the  life  of.  a 
flute-player.”  Their  names  have  been 
handed  down,  Ismenias.Antigenides— there’s 
a long  list  of  them,  and  one  name  is  Philox- 
enus.  who  wished  the  neck  of  a crane  that 
thereby  he  might  take  more  pleasure  in 
his  meat,  and  his  case  is  considered  care- 
fully by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  chapter  xlv. 
of  Book  VII.  of  "Vulgar  Errors,"  although 
the  learned  doctor  speaks  of  this  sensualist 
as  an  excellent  musician,  who  desired  the 
neck  of  a crane,  not  for  any  pleasure  at 
meat  "but  fai  eying  thereby  an  advantage 
in  singing  or  warbling,  and  dividing  the 
notes  in  music.” 

And  Rowbotham,  who  has  collected  en- 
thusiastically the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
sums  up  the  character  of  these  flute  players: 
Gluttons,  epicures,  haughty  parasites,  that 
lived  at  Kings’  tables,  as  Dorion,  for 
instance,  who  gormandised  at  the  table  of 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse;  and  some  would 
boast  their  achievements  in  cookery.  And 
Ismenias,  when  he  would  purchase  a gor- 
geous jewel,  and  got  it  by  accident  at  a 
lower  price  than  it  was  worth,  was  angry 
with  the  man  who  sold  it  him  so  cheap  and 
said,  "You  have  disgraced  the  jewel.” 
Corrupt  above  all  women  were  the  female 
flute  players,  of  whcvr^Lamia  was  the 
chief,  to  whom  the  Aftienians  built  a 
temple,  and  worshiped  her  alive  as  Venus. 

And  costly  beyond  belief  were  the  flutes 
blown  by  impure  lips.  The  wood  was  sea- 
soned for  years  and  years.  There  was  great 
care  taken  in  the  time  for  cutting  the  reeds 
of  which  the  flutes  were  made,  which  grew 
in  a Boeotian  lake.  The  flute  of  Ismenias 
cost  $3000,  and  there  were  rivals  to  it. 

This  is  the  way  the  flute  was  used  at  the 
banquets  at  Syracuse,  when  the  potations 
were  in  royal  wines,  red,  white  and  yellow, 
or  the  wines  of  Sybaris  that  ran  in  pipes, 
two  miles  or  more,  from  the  vineyards  in 
the  country  to  the  city.  Again  it  is  Row- 
botham that  tells  the  tale,  prompted  by 
Plutarch.  "For  a great  cup  was  filled  with 
wine,  and  there  was  a flute-girl  ready  to 
give  the  sign  when  to  begin.  And  when  she 
began  to  play  the  king  of  the  revel  raised 
the  cup  to  his  lips,  and  it  was  passed  round 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  so  Contrived  that 
the  last  man  should  have  finished  it  when 
the  flute  came  to  an  end  of  its  tune.” 


Truly,  the  flute  of  antiquity  that  charmed 
and  inflamed  the  senses  must  have  been  a 
very  different  instrument  in  quality  of  tone 
from  the  waterlogged  tube  of  today.  Venus 
moved  to  the  sound  of  flutes.  The  silvern 
oars  of  Cleopatra  kept  stroke  to  the  tune  of 
flutes.  Flutes  were  heard  at  the  incredible 
orgies  in  the  Byzantine  circus,  where  the 
future  Empress  Theodora  won  such  fearful 
fame.  The  lover  in  Ausonius  murmurs 
"your  flute,  it  i3  that  has  won  me.”  Evei 
in  later  days,  they  say  Leonardo  da  Vine 
employed  “the  velvety  tone  of  flutes  ass 


The  invention  of  the  treble  flute  In  Egypt 
was  synchronous  with  the  deep  national 

I concern  taken  in  the  licentious  revels  of 
Bubastls;  In  Aslastlc  countries  the  inevita- 
ble instrument  accompanied  the  distracting 
braln-dlsturblng  dance. 

Pythagoras,  as  well  as  Plato,  would  ban- 
ish the  flute  from  town  and  village,  “for  it 
had  something  impudent  and  meretricious 
in  its  tone.”  And  yet  every  man  in  Thebes 
could  play  the  flute;  indeed  it  was  the 
Theban  instrument. 

* 

Or  would  you  hear  of  its  use  today  in 
I’ rench  slang.  The  interjection  "FlutM”  is 
the  same  as  “shut  up.”  The  word  stands 
also  for  a bottle  of  wine,  a champagne 
| glass  a beer  glass,  a syringe,  a hospital 
attendant.  The  verb  "fluter”  is  equivalent 
to  play  on  the  German  flute,"  to  drink 
extravagantly;  and  it  also  means  "to  chat- 
ter  without  meaning,”  or  “to  send  one  about 
his  business.  The  plural  “flutes”  is  an 
plied  to  pipe-stem  legs.  In  the  last  century! 
i t meant  an  instrument  of  torture  by  which 
the  fingers  of  the  victim  were  crushed  I 
To  tune  his  flutes”  is  to  agree  with  one  i 
upon  a plan.  To  be  “of  the  wood  of  which  1 
flutes  are  made”  is  to  be  a weak  easily  ! 
moulded  fellow.  "To  play  the  flutes"  is  to  1 
run  away  at  full  speed.  A "fluteur”  is  * 
drunkard.  is  a 

In  old  English  slang,  a flute  was  the  re-  I 
corder  of  a corporation.  ! 

! tlmhfl,-sfn  Mr"  Gazette  ^viewer,  apropos  of 
the  fiist  performance  of  "His  Excellency” 

hhrot?  ^r‘c’  thus  speaks  of  Gilbert’s 
librettos.  The  expression  of  his  humor  is 

ponderously 

abundant  hv  h n Can  hardIy  be  called 
y warmest  admirers  in 

construction  he  has,  despite  an  admirable 
eye  for  stage  effects,  very  much  to  cppi- 
But  he  differs  from  most  or  all  other  con’ 
temporary  writers  of  comic  libretti  in  that 
he  possesses  or  is  not  ashamed  of  confest- 
ng  an  intellect.  The  crass  imbecility  and 
fatuousness  of  the  ordinary  comic  operf 
are  impossibie  to  him;  his  humor  is  a intle 
sledge-hammery  ways  hut  if  »,  lttle 

his  jokes  haveVnorSa,wbays  an  ^=1 

savor,  but  they  are  jokes.  If  you  are  nm 
always^  pleased  with  his  fun,  at  least  you 
^-an  listen  to  it  alertly,  and  are  free  from 
,he  unutterable  melancholy  which  com  Tc 
ipera  most  often  induces.”  ° 

Mr.  George  Grossmith  did  not  escaDe  as 
easily.  "We  expected  to  find  him,"  said  the 
. eviewei,  as  the  Governor,  precisely  the 
same  as  we  had  found  him  as  a sorcerer 
m Admiral,  a General,  a Mikado,  a clown’ 
and  the  rest  of  his  parts,  and  we  were  not 
-^appointed.  Kc  was  a Governor  imitat- 

ing  Mr.  George  Grossmith.  He  nnf  oin 
in  depending  on  his  idiosyncrasies  for  eftect 
but  in  his  case  they  really  do  not  amount  te 
very  much;  a rather  thin  and  vetTSve 
Ini  tv,an(5tCOnStant  faolaI  contortions  are 

Jverylinirb:s!de0fthem."Um0r'  bUt  there  ls 

Stavenhagen.  He  was  born  in  Greiz  186? 

He  studied  the  piano  under  Rudorff  at  Ber 

I 

™"  W.  «r?t US  .Dime'S4 
Stavenhagen  Is  said  by  those  wbn  i, 

heard  him  to  be  a pianist  not  unlike  Arthur 

Fnedheim,  massive,  granitic.  And mlghtv^ 

T j . 

It  is  a pleasure  to  find  in  England  the 
great  nurse  of  oratorio,  a man  wlfh  courage 
enough  to  write  as  follows  about  'Eli  ah  ' 

Mai 4 Gazette  " » 

Hal^foT^h81  ?°dy  laSt  nlght  at  the  AIt>ert 
Hall,  for  the  inauguration  of  its 

The  ’Elijah’  is  a work  of  academe  ,Season’ 

ne°nntiand  th/  R°yaI  ChoraI  Society  i^emt 
nentiy  academic.  Last  ni-ht  it  a 6 " 

ZloTTt^T  1 Satlsfac^y  an  tyterpre- 
r,°dn  ^desired?  “4“ 

mance,  then,  was  an  estimable mpertor' 

Orchestra  Ind^rus^ 

25  E 2K.-S3ES’ 

Ordinary  utterly  without' d”  On”lon“?  any 
sort.  A correspondent  wishes  i y 
what  I mean  by  "distinction  ” Let  mek"i°W 
him  a homely  example  of  "disUnctlon”  1° 
music.  We  will  not  consider  the  character" 

^ anLoefCOtChq;m°,r  hTveenbrtte°n' 

^orks  easily  distinguishable  on  IccoutS 


histled  constantly 
the  chorus: 


a mortgage  on  my  Ufe; 
arly  ev'ry  mar n log, 


u’d  think  ht 
Be  nils  to  see 
At  night  he  sends  his  wife.'' 

Or  take.  “I  had  $15  In  my  Inside  rocket,” 
words  and  music  by  Mr.  Harry  Kennedy, 
the  Inventor  of  the  just-quoted  song, 
c . Take  that  masterpiece,  "Little  Johnny 
Dugan."  with  its  sublime  lines: 

••Of  course  you  know  It  wasn't  right  to  do  what 

> McCarthy's  home  and  be  a burden  to  his 


le  compensation  when  the  Judgment 

tnnv  Dugan,  I’  u get  him  another 

i songs  have  a distinction  that 
i found  in  any  number  of  "The 
uty."  Each  one  has  a decided 
The  man  hounded  by  O'Grady: 

, who  was  foolish  enough  to  call 
.end  of  Tnm’ny  Hall;’’  Dan  Me- 
svho  "lept  in  the  door"  and  "wtth- 
•ovocation  or  a cause  took  a hold  of 
n;”  these  are  living  characters.  They 
■ss  in  suitable  music  the  sentiments 
are  natural  to  them,  and  the  song 
s the  inevitable,  the  only  expression 
ble.  As  a result,  these  songs  were  at 
familiar  to  thousands,  and  familiarity 
\s  not  weakened  their  original  strength. 

"The  Devil’s  Deputy,"  with  the  possible 
•ption  of  the  "Stuttering  Song,”  in 
ch  the  delivery  by  Mr.  Wilson  wins  the 
cess.  pointless  words  are  set  to  aimless, 
lid  music. 

Philip  Hale. 
COMING  CONCERTS. 

[ Miss  Sigrid  Lunde  will  give  a song  recital 
•sday  afternoon  at  3 o’clock,  in  Steinert 
She  will  sing  songs  by  Lassen, 

Lis,  Lago,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Nevin, 
Vpbippen.  Mrs.  Beach,  Woolf,  Gounod, 

T,  Rossini.  Miss  Mary  Chandler  will  | 
ino  pieces  by  Von  Westerbout,  W.  G.  j 
and  Chopin.  1?y, 

Florence  P.  Hartmann  will  give  a 
ecital  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Tuesday 
i jg,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Augusto 
Li'ar.d  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  She  will 
1 ongs  bv  Buononcini,  Carissimi,  Doni- 
I Rotoli. ’Riedel.  Massenet  and  Rossini. 
Kneisel  Quartet  will  play  Haydn’s  G 
k Quartet,  op.  77 ; an  andante  in  G 
by  Grieg,  and  Dvorak's  F Major 
l-t.  op.  96. 

Vdamowski  Quartet  will  give  its  first 
!.-t  in  Chickering  Hall.  Wednesday 
hg  This  will  be  the  program:  Mo-  ] 

D Major  Quartet.  Chadwick's  ro- 
for  violin  and  piano  (MS  first  time) 
esar  'Cui's  C Minor  Quartet,  op.  45 

* a*sion  Svmphonv  Orchestra  will  give 
lert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge, 
lav  night.  The  program  will  be  as 
■=•  'Sgambati’s  first  symphony:  ballet 
from  Rubinstein’s  "Demon”;  the 
Rure  to  Auber’s  "La  Part  du  Diable.” 

J sioie  will  be  the  solo  flute  player  in  two 
l-ements  from  Benoit’s  concerto  for  flute 
Jl  orchestra.  ....  ,, 

/lx  Arthur  Beresford,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Iirman  McLeod,  will  give  a song  recital 
L'nion  Hall,  Friday  evening,  at  8.30 
Fclork  He  will  sing  songs  by  Buononcini, 
itti.  Handel,  Schumann,  Verdi,  Mack- 
Colyn,  Mrs.  Beach,  Shield,  W.  G. 

, Perlet.  Plnsutl. 

Emil  Tippero.  tenor,  assisted  by  Mr 
ilr.  Johns  and  Dr.  Kelterbom,  will 
a concert  in  Steinert  Hall,  Friday 

ihe^program  of  the  Symphony  rehearsal 
concert  Friday  and  Saturday  will  be  as 
owf:  Overture,  "Sappho,”  Goldmark 

time  at  these  concerts);  air,  “Ocean, 
Mighty  Monster,”  Weber;  Symphony, 
w»’de  ” Raff;  air,  “O.  Sleep,  Why  Dost 
ive  Me’"  Handel;  symphonic  poem. 
Preludes."  Mrs.  Elene  B.  Eaton  will  | 
e slDsrcr. 

rard  Russo’s  sixth  annual  concert  will 
given  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  Sun- 
r evening,  Nov.  25.  The  Verdi  Quartet, 

3.  Gerard  Russo,  soprano;  Miss  Lenna 
Ire  Howe,  trombonist;  Miss  Maidie  Cox, 
idolin-  Frank  A.  Kennedy,  violinist; 
>ge  T.  Martin,  tenor;  Edward  W.  Emer- 
humorist;  Harry  B.  McAdams,  basso; 
ond  T.  Phelan,  Impersonator;  Miss  Lea 
' >.  pianist  and  accompanist,  and  a grand 
}$ra  under  the  direction  of  C.  W.  Ben- 
1 take  part. 

SUNDAY  CONCERTS. 

|e  bands  are  distinguished  for  their 
of  classical  compositions,  and  some 
popular  works.  Sousa’s  is  equally 
. with  both.  Mr.  Sousa  has  the 
-ulty  of  making  up  his  programs 
astes,  and  he  Is  thus  enabled  to 
-arvlng  moods  and  fancies  of  all 
» It  will  be  a genuine  treat  for 

f <vers  to  listen  to  the  following  pro- 
.t  the  concert  to  be  given  in  the  Bos 
neatre  this  evening: 

rjre.  "Ta.nnhauiU'r" Warner  | 

•*  at  a Maa'ju^ra'le Lacome-Foer»t«r  j 

mbone  m»Io.  “Air  and  Variation*” Pryor 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Pryor. 

Aistrai:  a m” TjIx  1 

•P«m!  of  the  Children” Olllet 

|v  - Bell” Bou»* 

coni  Hungarian  Rhapsody Liszt  i 

erena«le  Enfamine" Bonnand  - 

’aacialnaAa”  Gottschalk 

la  from  "Tanr.hauie-r.”  ”0  Hall,  I Greet 

niee”  Wagner 

Mrs.  Francesca  Guthrle-Moyer. 

wrtrat.on.  "Fv  do  Wa’  " mewi Kunkel 

trod uct Ion  Third  Act.  ’’Lohengrin’’ Wagner 

An  excellent  program  is  offered  at  the 
ert  to  be  given  at  Bethesda  Hall,  South 
on,  tonight,  in  all  there  will  be  thlr- 
numbers.  Mrs.  Dr.  Galvin  will  be 
lard  li  pleasing  selection*,  as  will  Master 
Ihn  Quigley,  the  boy  soprano.  Mr.  For- 
' -r  and  K : rr.  ind  T Phelan,  the  humorist. 
The  first  Sunday  concert  at  the  Algonquin 
11b,  this  afternoon  at  4 P.  M.,  will  be 
ren  by  the  Boston  Instrumental  Club,  Mr. 
W.  Swomsbourne,  conductor. 

ISa.rit-Saer  k's  ’’Samson  and  Delilah”  (In 
■ form  with  orchestra;  will  be  given 
lta  Wednesday  evening,  the  28th. 
l.  ri,]f.  •riti  he  agisted  by  Mrs.  Julia  Wy- 
n Mr.  Clarence  B.  Davi-  and  Mr.  Heln- 
■|  Meyn.  The  Wage  Earner's  concert  will 
Tuesday  evening,  the  27th,  and  the  same 


work  will  be  performed  with  the  same 
: assistance. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  review  of  last  evening's  Symphony 
concert  is  in  another  column. 

Mrs.  Ada  M.  Benzing,  contralto,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  to  sing 
at  the  Christmas  performance  of  “The 
Messiah.”  -yii 

Henri  Marteau  has  been  playing  wl  71 
overwhelming  success  in  Scandinavia. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Poperelow  of  St.  Petersbui  I 
has  invented  a method  of  teaching  tl.  ' 
piano  in  one  hour  to  anybody  acqualnte- 
wlth  the  Arabic  numeral  figures.  The  | 
student  holds  a gummed  piece  of  paper  on 
which  85  numerals  are  printed,  in  large 
type.  After  these  figures  areTiasted  to  the 
piano  keys,  a music  book  is  used  in  which; 
all  the  notes  are  expressed  by  figures  ar- 
ranged vertically,  and  the  tones  thus  ex- 
pressed are  struck  out  of  the  piano  accord- 
ing to  the  corresponding  figures.  Measures 
are  designated  by  dashes.  Expression  de- 
I pends  on  the  player  and  the  use  of  the 
1 pedals.  The  inventor  in  his  "Directions” 
says  "Play  with  whichever  finger  is  most 
convenient;  when  necessary,  use  the  fingers 
of  both  hands.”  He  also  adds  in  good  faith, 

"X  am  sure  that  by  this  method  deaf  mutes 
can  play  any  favorite  piano  piece.” 

“Rob  Roy,”  the  latest  of  De  Koven  and 
Smith’s  operettas,  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
given  in  New  York  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  If  it  is  brought  to  Boston,  it  will 
probably  be  given  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
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MUSIC. 


The  Fifth  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

This  was  the  program  of  the  Symphony 
concert  given  under  Mr.  Paur  last  evening 
in  Music  Hall: 

Symphony,  E fiat Mozart 

Symphonic  poem  for  flute  and  orchestra  (first 

time  here) Benoit 

Ballet- movement  and  Entr’acte  from  “Rosa- 

munde”  , Schubert 

Heroic  march  in  B minor.  No.  3,  op.  40 

Schubert-Liszt 

Overture.  “La  Part  du  Diable” Auber 

Benoit  is  a composer  little  known  in  Bos- 
ton, and  yet  there  are  some  that  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 

musicians  now  living.  A man  of  singular 
sincerity  and  inexorable  will,  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task  of  making  Flemish 
music  immortal,  a task  to  which  the  ex- 
1 traction  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  would 
be  a holiday  affair.  Deeply  indebted  to  the 
German  school,  he  thinks  forsooth  that  by 
writing  music  for  Flemish  texts  and  by 
using  Flemish  words  to  indicate  the  de- 
sired pace  and  expression,  he  thus  con- 
tributes to  the  glory  of  his  race. 

Little  by  him  has  been  given  in  this  city. 

In  New  York  he  has  a zealous  disciple  in 
Mr.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken,  who  was  his 
pupil.  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  has  endeavored 
to  repay  a debt  of  gratitude  and  show  his 
unfeigned  admiration  by  giving  works  of 
Benoit  for  chorus  as  well  as  for  orchestra. 
These  works  excited  respect  as  well  as  { 
curiosity  to  know  more  about  this  singular 
musician.  “Lucifer,”  a colossal  affair  for 
chorus  and  orchestra,  has  been  produced 
in  London,  and  it  certainly  is  worthy  of  the  t 
examination,  at  least,  of  the  Cecilia,  The 
overture  “Charlotte  Corday”  has  a right 
to  a hearing  in  a symphony  concert. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  flute  con- 
certo, introduced  last  evening  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  the  undoubted  talent  of 
Mr.  Charles  Mole,  gives  one  a just  idea  of 
the  musical  equipment  and  imagination  of 
the  composer.  As  many  virtuoso  pieces,  it 
was  probably  written  on  account  of  a 
friend  who  was  addicted  to  the  flute,  and, 
j as  a rule,  in  carrying  out  such  a friendly  J 
I intention,  the  composer  must  keep  one  eye 
I on  the  friend  and  one  on  the  Muse.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  concerto,  as  a j 
, whole,  did  not  leave  an  impression  of 
! strength  or  beauty. 

There  were  pleasing  passages;  there  were 
interesting  bits  of  instrumentation;  there 
was  a commendable  absence  of  clap-trap, 

, of  deliberate  appeal  to  the  unthinking;  but 
as  a whzile,  the  concerto  seemed  to  be  a 
rather  cWrnbrous  machine  built  to  carry  the 
ftute-player  aloft  in  a blaze  of  glory.  The 
blaze,  however,  is  to  come  from  the  player, 
and  not  from  the  machine.  The  first  move- 
ment, “Will-o’  the-wisps,”  is  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  it  contains  considerable 
picturesque  detail.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  sky-defying  cadenza  is  -not  in  the 
i original  score.  The  second  movement, 
"Melancholy,”  recalls  irresistibly,  but  by 
Ironical  contrast,  the  air  "Away  with 
Melancholy,”  once  dear  to  Mr.  fcwlveller. 

There  is  in  this  movement  a pleasing 
use  of  the  horn  with  the  flute,  and  there 
are  striking  passages  for  the  cellos,  but 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  "Melancholy 
Is  too  realistic,  and,  as  the  part  for  the  flute 
is  not  particularly  grateful,  the  movement 
is,  perhaps  suitably,  depressing.  The  finale 
“Dance  of  WilLo’-the- Wisps”  Is  perfunctory 
music  In  the  main.  All  this  jack-o'-lantern 
business  was  better  understood  by  aFrench- 
man  named  Berlioz.  This  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, In  behalf  of  the  concerto— it  errs  or  i 
the  side  of  earnestness  rather  than  frivol  \ 
ity,  and  when  one  considers  the  mass  of 
rubbishy  tootle-tootle-too  that  has  been 
written  for  the  flute,  one  Is  Inclined  to  re- 
move the  hat  to  Benoit. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Mold's  playing 
are  well  known  to  the  musical  public  of 
Paris  Berlin  and  Boston,  and  to  praise 
them  at  length  at  this  late  day  would  al- 
most be  an  impertinence.  An  easy  and 
i graceful  master  of  all  technical  difficulties, 

I a musician  of  taste,  skillful  in  phrasing  on 
i account  of  his  remarkable  control  of 
breath,  he  Is,  Indeed,  an  artist  of  high  rank, 
i At  times  he  is,  perhaps,  too  anxious  to  ob- 
' tain  enormous  tone,  and  the  Instrument 
, which  he  uses  does  not  always  respond  mu- 
i sically  to  the  demands  of  his  ambition.  He 
I was  most  heartily  applauded, 
i Although  it  rnay  seem  ungracious  to  say 
so  in  view  of  this  player's  uncommon  skili, 
the  place  for  the  flute  in  a symphony  con- 
' cert  Is  in  the  orchestra,  as  one  of  many 
instruments.  As  for  that,  matter,  a sym- 
phony concert  without  a soloist— fiddler, 
flute  player,  ’cellist,  pianist  or  singer— Is 
more  to  be  desired,  is  more  thoroughly 
rounded  and  complete  than  when  the  ele- 
ment of  Individuality  enters  so  strongly, 
and  In  a word  dominates. 


--j’s  of  the  program  do 
'---pq^.ded  comment.  ThF  an- 
. .a  in  tnev  eY?hony  gained  by  the;  fact 
that  it  was  p'reyKy  as  an  andante,  and)  not 
dragged  out  till  it  was  turned  into:  a 
yawn-provoking  adagio,  as  is  too  often  the 
case.  The  menuetto  and  the  finale  are  stn’! 
delightful,  but  the  symphony  as  a whole 
must  be  ranked  below  the  imperishable  G 
minor,  and  some  of  it  now  seems  hopelessly 
old-fashioned. 

The  selections  from  "Rosamunde”  showed 
to  great  advantage  the  body  of  wood-wind, 
which  has  been  strengthened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  first  bassoonist  and  first 
clarinetist.  The  arrangement  of  the  march 
by  Liszt  is  undoubtedly  clever,  but  it  is  not 
without  insincerity,  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  Hungarian  Monk.  In  this  march  the 
kettle  drum  man  again  endeavored  by  dry 
thumping  to  convince  the  audience  that  he 
is  obliged  to  play  an  inherently  unmusical 
instrument.  Other  drummers  have  been 
heard  in  this  city,  and  his  earnest  efforts 
are,  therefore,  ip  vain. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  an  overture  by 
Auber,  although  the  master  of  opera- 
comtque  wrote  other  overtures  that  would 
have  revealed  more  fully  his  piquancy  and 
elegance.  They  say  that  Mr.  Paur  preferred 
the  seldom-used  title  “Carlo  Broschi"  be- 
cause he  objected  to  the  presence  of  his 
Satanic  Majesty  in  the  original  title  “La 
Part  du  Diable.”  This  is  a case  of  remark- 
able prudery.  How,  pray,  would  Mr.  Paur 
change  the  title  of  the  "Mephisto”  waltz? 
And  has  he  never  heard  Auber’s  opera  in 
Germany  under  the  title  of  "Des  Teufel’s 
Antheil?” 

Some  may  have  wondered  at  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a light  overture  on  a sym- 
phony program.  Our  public  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  great  and  ponderous,  deep  and 
massive  works  that  it  should  be  educated 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  light 
and  sparkling.  I hope  the  day  will  come 
when  Mr.  Paur  will  have  the  courage  to 
conduct  in  the  sight  of  the  people  a l’oot- 
inciting,  heart-rejoicing,  sensuous  waltz 
of  Johann  Strauss. 

Philip  Hale 

THE  SAYING  OF  CORNELIA. 


There  are  cracles  of  fashion  who  rejoice  j 
in  that  men  as  a class  are  no  longer  fond  of 
gauds  and  jewels  and  golden  chains;  that! 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  selection  does  not  j 
aoply  to  the  head  of  creation^  for  while  the  j 

male  of  a species  is  splendid  and  dazzling, 
to  impress  favorably  the  female  of  his  kind 
— witness  the  peacock  and  the  peahen 
man  is  a plain  and  simple  animal*  com- 
pared with  woman,  who  from  time  im- 
memorial has  craved  eagerly  personal 
adornment  and  sacrificed  almost  daily  at 
the  shrine  of  fashion.  To  be  sure,  a man 
from  sentiment  may  be  found  wearing  a 
necklace  with  a locket  or  a bracelet,  but  he 
keeps  it  carefully  concealed,  and  if  it  is  dis- 
covered his  mortification  is  genuine.  To 
wear  jewels,  to  stiffen  fingers  with  rings  is 
voted  now  effeminacy.  In  earlier  days  the 
bravest  weie  sumptuous  in  dress.  A slight 
favor  was  paid  by  the  link  of  a golden 
chain  worn  by  the  patron.  Gone  are  these 
chains  and  rings  and  pompous  seals  and 
diamond-hilted  swords  and  bejeweled  snuff- 
boxes. The  museums  have  robbed  the  cit- 
izens; or  if  such  male  ornaments  are  still 
retained  in  families,  they  are  under  lock 
and  key,  not  thoroughly  enjoyed  in  harm- 
less public  ostentation.  When  Mr.  Dickens 
was  over  here  the  gorgeousness  of  his  waist 
coats  and  the  variety  of  his  chains  excited 
fierce  indignation,  and  women  who  wore 
diamond  ear-rings  at  the  breakfast  table 
sneered  at  his  taste. 

Perhaps  no  one  reads  Renodaeus  today. 
He  loved  precious  stones,  “besides  they 
adorn  Kings’  crowns,  grace  the  fingers, 
enrich  our  household  stuff,  defend  us  from 
enchantments,  preserve  health,  cure  dis- 
eases, they  drive  away  grief,  cares,  and 
exhilarate  the  mind.”  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm, 
who  by  letting  down  the  fences  of  con- 
ventionality puts  up  defences  of  cosmetics, 
and  George  IV.  might  weave  paradoxes 
from  this  textual  stuff.  Thus,  it  is  the  duty 
of  a man  to  wear  opals  to  show  courage, 
to  defy  augury.  Hyacinth  and  topaz, 
granatus  and  chrysolite,  beryl  and  cheli- 
donius,  carbuncle  and  chalcedony,  emerald 
and  sapphire,  pearl  and  ruby,  sardonyx  and 
lapis  lazuli— how  the  names  glisten  and 
shine  and  twinkle  and  glow.  To  carry  gems 
loose  in  a pocket  as  you  do  a knife  and  a 
latch  key  is  to  jeer  at  the  chemistry  of  the 
earth,  and  yet  Blecher  would  play  with 
them  thus,  as  a boy  with  jack-stones.  To 
edrry  them,  but  in  a little  box  with  velvety 
' compartments,  is  to  suggest  the  drummer, 

I the  pawn  shop,  or  the  lapidary’s;  you  might 
as  well  crush  one  of  these  precious  stones 
and  drink  it  in  viper's  wine  as  a medica- 
ment, a stomach  jewel,  an  ornaifnent  to  the 
blood,  a brain-ring  or  nerve-bracelet. 

Malvolio  was  a gentleman,  a noble  thinker 
concerning  the  soul,  driven,  no  doubt,  to 
Puritanical  excess  by  the  reprehensible  con- 
duct of  Sir  Toby.  When  meditating  the 
punishment  of  that  roisterer,  how  did  he 
plot  his  action  on  the  judgment  seat?  “I 
frown  the  while,  and,  perchance,  wind  Up 
my  watch,  or  play  with  my— some  rich 
j jewel.”  How  dignified,  how  resting  to  the 
nerves!  As  in  a street  car,  how  soothing 
would  be  the  application  of  snuff  from  pome 


hlstorlalWPr  The  -nttSlKWOuM  say  t0  hls 

neighbor.  "You  notice  the  brilliants.  I he 
box  was  given  me  by  the  Mayor  tor  ser- 
vices in  the  famous  Gas  case."  To  stroke  a 
plain  watch  chain  is  as  vacuous  a proceed- 
ing as  to  stroke  the  nose.  What  is  a gold- 
sheathed  penknife  or  a gold-tipped  pencil 
case?  A conventional  attempt  to  ennoble 
that  which  Is  merely  useful.  The  glory  of 
an  ornament  Is  Its  utter  lack  of  practical 
worth,  Let  your  watch  be  a silver  cased 
Waterbury,  but  your  fingers  should  have 
an  appalling  splendor.  Jewels  of  value 
would  lead  to  the  abolishment  of  the  un- 
manly glove,  and  thus  to  economy.  Jewels 
gladden  the  eye.  they  excite  envy;  while 
perfumes  reflect  on  cleanliness  and  assail 
that  more  vulgar  organ,  the  nose.  Do  you 
say  that  women  have  risen  above  such 
meretricious  gauds  and  despised  them?  Do 
you  quote  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi?  But  to  what  ending  came  those 
human  Jewels,  dearer  to  her  than  rubies? 
Would  the  loss  of  a pearl  necklace  have  so 
wrung  her  woman’s  heart? 


Mayor-elect  Strong  is  too  busy  a man  to 
discriminate  nicely  between  "will"  and 
“shall.”  Probably  the  reporters  did  him  an 
Injustice.  And  after  all,  what  they  need  in 
New  York  is  a man  who  says  "No." 


Mr.  Pitman  of  Oxford  has  a better  mem- 
ory than  that  attached  to  Bob  Cook.  He 
remembers  that  there  Is  such  a college  as 
Harvard  when  he  speaks  of  an  interna- 
tional race. 


As  a college  President  Dr.  McCosh  was 
of  the  grand  old  line  of  scholars  and  di- 
vines. The  ideal  President  of  today  is  ap- 
parently a business  manager. 
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MUSIC. 


The  First  of  the  Sousa  Band  Concerts 
at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

| The  Boston  Theatre  was  crowded  last 

'night  with  the  admirers  of  Mr.  John  Philip 
Bo'usa,  the  eminent  bandmaster,  the  composer 
of  fooV-exciting  marches.  And  it  is  indeed 
an  excellent  band  now  under  his  control. 

| In  quality  of  tone,  in  precision,  in  observ- 
ance  of  dynamic  gradations,  there  is  little 

I to  be  desired.  The  program  was  ultra-pop- 
ular. To  be  sure,  the  names  of  Liszt  and 
Wagner  were  on  the  bill,  but  there  were 
dances  and  marches  without  number,  and, 
perhaps,  the  marches,  particularly  those  by 
Sousa,  pleased  the  musician  as  much  as  the 
amateur.  The  "Tannhaeuser"  overture  as 
played  by  such  a band,  is  indeed  a remark- 
able performance,  but  such  arrangements 
are  not  as  purely  musical,  as  an  honest  jig 
or  clog  dance  with  all  the  suggestions  of 
the  levee  and  the  riotous  roustabouts.  Slug- 
gish indeed  is  the  blood  of  the  man  who 
does  not  involuntarily  beat  the  floor  with 
his  foot  when  such  a dance  or  a fiery 
inarch  Is  given  with  all  the  dash  and  rhyth- 
mic sense  for  which  Sousa  is  famous.  The 
encore  fiend  was  present  in  battalions  and 
Mr.  Sousa  was  too  good-natured.  The  solo- 
ists were  Mr.  Pryor,  a young  man  who  per- 
formed wonderful  feats  on  the  slide-trom- 
bone, and  Mrs.  Francesca  Moyer.  The  sec- 
ond of  these  popular  concerts  will  be  given 
next  Sunday  night  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
and  there  will  be  an  entire  change  of  pro- 
gram. 


Mr.  Szafranski  has  published  under  the 
title  "Humors  of  the  Reichstag"  a few  ut- 
terances of  German  Deputies.  Now,  many  ; 
of  them  are  solemnly  dull.  It  was  the *  1 
Baron  de  Nordeck  de  Rabenau  who  said,  | 
"If  I were  to  deflne  bottled  wines,  I should  | 
ay  that  all  wines  that  are  in  bottles  are 
ottled  wines.”  Here  are  two  Instances  of 
^conscious  humor.  Herr  von  Schalsch(t 
./marked,  “If  you  were  to  take  20  members 
of  this  Chamber,  I do  not  think  you  could 
fix  the  limits  of  immorality."  Dr.  < 
once  asked,  "Is  there  a more  burning 
tion  than  that  of  cremation?" 


Here  is  a delightful  educational  complica-  I 
tion  in  Cincinnati.  A critic  of  public  schools 
j proposes  to  lecture  to  school  teachers  on 
"How  to  Acquire  the  Art  of  Teaching.” 

| Meanwhile  teachers  whom  he  had  criticised 
I intend  to  call  on  him  and  demand  an  apol- 
| ogy.  Their  motto  Is:  “Teacher  teach  thy- 
j self.” 

1 was  telegraphed  as  a surprising  fact 
^ t the  representatives  of  foreign  Govern- 
ts  did  not  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
Aroe  memorial  at  Rio  Janeiro.  It  would 
Ae  been  surprising  if  they  had  taken  an 
Hive  part  in  the  proceedings.  President 
donroe’s  other  name  to  them  is  Dennis. 


, Audiences  have  often  shied  at  “Uncle 
| Tom’s  Cabin,”  and  horses  down  in  Maine,  it 
seems,  jump  at  the  very  wagons  of  the  | 

I show. 

Mr.  Foxhall  Keene.  the  "best  dressed  man- 
at the  Horse  Show,  a "picture,"  did  not 
WG3.1*  a.  chrysanthemum. 

i "Paul  Bourget  at  Harvard.”  Would  that 
his  translator  had  studied  English  there,  or, 

I in  fact,  anywhere. 

I There  are  nine  coachers  on  the  Yale  field.  > 
It  takes  nine  coachers  to  make  a half-  j 
| back. 

"The  hour  is  freighted  with  responsibil- 
ity,” said  Mr.  Corbett  of  Ward  4.  And  it  is 
l Indeed  slow  freight  for  the  Democracy. 
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After  "the  Yellow  Aster”  and  "The  C 
Carnation”  comes  "The  Scarlet  Pop,, 
There  is  a fashion  in  titles  as  in  bonne 
Here  Is  a title  fashioned  after  the  mode 
dear  to  novelists  of  the  earlier  years  of 
this  century:  "Tonic  and  Teutonic,  a Ro- 
mance of  a Brewery,”  by  the  author  of 
"Colic  and  Bucolic,  a Summer  Idyl,”  and 
"Seen  and  Obscene,  or  the  Adventures  of 
Mr.  Comstock." 

Old  Chimes  has  been  quiet  of  late,  but  i 
the  other  evening  at  the  Porphyry  Club,  j 
when  the  talk  was  of  literary  matters,  he  | 
remarked  aggressively  that  he  was  tired  | 
of  Lamb,  who  was  old  and  tough  enough  [ 
now  to  be  called  Mutton. 


The  N.  Y.  Sun  In  mellow  philosophic 
mood  assures  a contemporary  that  there 
is  much  to  see  in  the  spectacle  of  life, 
“from  the  death  of  an  Emperor  to  the  swift 
objurgations  of  newsboys  pitching  pennies 
in  an  alley.” 

The  Sun  also  remarks,  "The  Senate  is  not 
an  asylum  for  campaign  contributors.”  For 
"is  not,”  read  "should  not  be.” 


Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  expects  “to  live  to 
be  an  hundred  years  old.”  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  already  contemplates  a third  mar- 
riage. 

The  suitors  of  "Madeleine”  are  chiefly 
law-suitors. 


There  is  a man  in  this  town  who  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  a reservoir  of  wisdom. 
How  did  he  gain  the  reputation?  Simply  by 
listening  patiently  to  any  suggestion,  de- 
veloped train  of  thought,  or  argument,  and 
finally  saying  slowly,  “I  don’trquite  agree 
with  you.”  But  the  cause  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  limited  disagreement  are 
always  left  unknown  quantities. 


A well-known  restaurant  in  Boston  pays  a 
delicate  compliment  to  a New  York  confec- 
tioner by  advertising  as  an  edible,  “Maillard 
Duck.” 


To  J.  G.  D.:— The  fact  that  „ 

follows  Miss  Sanderson  in  spelling, W)Ov 
"Sybil”  still  distresses  you.  You  \ v ^ 
did  not  ‘question’  the  spelling,  w)  ■ 
nounced  it  as  rankly  wrong.  You  Lo»Op- 
singing  woman  in  debasing  the  lank  . ^ 

In  another  communication  you  said  irk\>  1 
that  the  form  "Sybil”  was  only  used  biAo  ' 
silly  women,  certain  newspapers  and  a\ 
rious  blunderer  in  literature.  Let’s  see.' 
now  quote  from  a few  books  consul 
hastily  and  at  random.  “For  as  a man  tly 
prophesieth  is  called  a prophet,  so  a pf 
dieting  woman  is  called  a Sybil  (Thomd 
Heywood’s  "Nine  Books  Concerning 
Women”  1624  p.  76).  “Whereupon  the  Sybil’s 
books  were  consulted”  (“Livy  faithfully 
done  into  English”  1686  p.  69).  The  11th 
chapter  of  Book  5th  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
“Vulgar  Errors”  is  entitled  “of  the  Pictures 
of  the  Sybils”  (Bohn  edition  1852  Vol.  2 page 
38).  “The  Sybilline  books  were  consulted” 
(Liddell’s  "History  of  Rome”  1865  p.  289^ 
"Then  I was  reminded  of  the  prediction  o\ 
my  Sybil”  (“Etruscan  Roman  Remains”  by 
Charles  "Godfrey  Leland,  1892,  page  44).  See 
also  Bayle;s  Dictionary,  the  ten-volume  edi- 
tion, article  “Cassandra.”  Here  is  a famous 
instance,  "It  has  all  the  contortions  of  the 
Sybil,  without  the  inspiration"  (Boswell’s 
Life  of  Johnson,  the  Hill  edition,  N.  Y., 
1891,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  69). 


& 


There  has  been  talk  again  about  Bohemia, 
suggested,  undoubtedly,  by  "Trilby,”  not 
Nodier’s,  but  Du  Maurier's.  All  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  enchanted  land  and  its  in- 
habitants are  not  as  alluring  as  those  bj, 
Thackeray  and  Boyle  O’Reilly.  Murger’ 
is  this:  "Bohemia  is  a.  term  in  the  artisth 
life:  It  is  the  preface  to  the  Academy,  theA 
hospital,  or  the  morgue.” 


Still  more  sinister  is  the  definition  of  a 
Bohemian  by  Delvau.  "A  lazy  fellow  who 
uses  up  his  sleeves,  his  time  and  his  mind  on 
the  table  of  a cafe  frequented  by  the  literati. 
He  believes  in  the  eternity  of  youth,  beauty 
and  credit.  One  fine  morning  he  wakes  up, 
a consumptive  in  a hospital,  or  a swindler 
in  jail.”  And  it  is  Delvau  who  defines 
Bohemia  as  "the  hall  of  honor,  glory  and 
wealth,  where  sleeps— often  for  ever— a 
crowd  of  young  people  too  lazy  or  too  dis- 
couraged to  break  down  the  door  of  Fame's 
temple.” 


.,  . Thackerav  saw  Bohemia  with  kindlier. 
But  hackera  _wUnC!)s  hl8  famous  : 

m0rt»  Hnn  of  the  tobacco-clouded  country 
..The  Adventures  of  Philip."  There  Is 
n ^ <v*r  this  little  district  in  Bos- 

hardlT  hTwr  Her  of  ‘natural  Bohemian  In- j 
sBncts  la  soon  tamed  after  arrival,  and  the 
8tl"cts  pnstonlan  is  so  embarrassed  by  tra- 
natlve  B catches  a glimpse  of  the  j 

dltlons  that  f he  c ^ ^ moment  and 

S““.  » '»•>">; 

is  as  upas  to  any  originality. 

Bs.  j 

more  thamsheets  of  postage  stamps.  j 

Apr°PM  °Johne  s?oTnPadvances  asTrlva"  j 

*°  ^lr  man  and  woman  doing  on 

pageTs?  Are  they  caught  in  Saturn's  belta, 
or  are  they  victims  of  factory  shafting. 
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MUSIC. 


Song  Recitals  Clven  by  IVliss  Lunde 
a’sd  Mrs.  Hartmpnn. 

Miss  Sigrid  Lunde,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary 
D.  Chandler,  gave  a song  recital  in  Stelnert 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  She  sang  songs 
by  Lassen,  Brahms,  Lago,  Mozart,  Schubert, 
Nevln,  Tosti,  Phippen,  Mrs.  Beach,  Woolf, 
Gounod,  Delibes  and  Rossini. 

Miss  Lunde  has  improved  in  certain  re- 
spects since  her  last  appearance  here,  and 
she  shows  the  results  of  patient  study  and 
capable  instruction.  Formerly  she  sang 
with  a wild  and-  misdirected  enthusiasm 
that  often  awakened  sympathy  in  spite  of 
the  hearer’s  consciousness  of  gross  technical 
faults  committed  in  hls  presence.  Today 
she  sings  with  greater  artistic  control.  She 
has  a keener  sense  of  values.  She  under- 
stands  that  unbridled  temperament  is  like 
a full-blooded  horse  without  a bit.  She  now 
has  a better  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  legato.  Her  phrasing  Is  more  intelligent. 
Her  passion  is  no  longer  explosive  whoop- 
ing. Her  attack  is  cleaner,  more  direct. 
The  detail  is  more  elaborated.  There  is 
more  intelligence  in  the  conception  of  the 
composer’s  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  intonation  was 
often  impure;  sometimes  distressingly  false. 
Nevin’s  “Nocturne”  did  not  show  her 
voice  to  advantage,  and  the  “Waltz”  by 
Rossini  is  to  her  a foreign  thing.  Mozart  s 
"Voi  che  Sapete”  was  nervously  treated  by 
singer  and  accompanist. 

Miss  Chandler  played  pieces  by  Bach,  W. 
G.  Smith  and  Chopin.  The  scherzo  by 
Chopin  is  beyond  her  present  ability. 

Mrs.  Florence  Pierron  Hartmann,  assisted 
by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  and  Mr.  Rotoli, 
gave  a concert  last  evening  in  Horticul- 
tural Hall.  Mrs.  Hartmann  sang  airs  by 
Buononcini  and  Carlssimi,  and  they  were 
without  effect.  Her  intonation  was  not 
always  pure,  her  upper  tones  were  without 
body,  and  she  sang  generally  without  con- 
viction. Nor  did  she  fare  much  better  in 
Donizetti’s  "O  Mio  Fernando.”  The  other 
selections  by  Rotoli,  Riedel,  Massenet  arid 
Rossini  (air  from  “Cenerentola”)  either 
gave  her  a more  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  her  best  points,  or  she  had 
her  voice  more  under  control. 

The  voice  in  the  lower  and  the  middle 
register  is  not  without  a sombre  beauty,  but 
the  highest  tones  are  fuzzy  and  shrill,  and 
she  takes  them  with  effort.  In  many  ways 
she  shows  the  results  of  careful  instruction, 
and  she  is  undoubtedly  of  a musical  nature. 
In  a polyglot  program  she  sang  one  song 
in  English,  and  in  this  her  enunciation  was 
not  always  distinct.  A program  of  simpler 
selections  would  have  given  more  genuine 
pleasure  to  the  hearer,  and  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  made  a more  favorable  im- 
pression on  him. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  played  selections 
from  Haydn's  G major  quartet,  Dvorak’s 
F major  quartet,  and  the  andante  from 
Greig’s  G minor  quartet  with  the  care  and 
the  taste  that  characterize  the  perform- 
ances of  these  admirable  ensemble  players. 

Philip  Hale. 

K It  15 1 X STRIA. 


The  death  of  Anton  Rubinstein  removes  a 
mighty  figure  from  the  musical  world,  and 
yet  it  does  not  provoke  the  feeling  of  ir- 
reparable musical  loss  such  as  was  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mozart,  Schubert  or  Bizet, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  great 
f Russian  had  said  in  music  all  that  was  within 
him  of  power,  beauty  and  originality.  He 
: was  born  Nov.  16,  1829 — not  Nov.  30,  1830,  as 
| is  often  stated-and  his  sixty-five  years  were 
|i  crowned  with  laurel  long  before  he  Yeit  the 
]!  heart  stroke. 

It  will  be  as  a pianist  that  he  will  be 
| longest  and  best  remembered,  and  tradi- 
j tions  of  the  surprising  virtuoso  will  out- 
|!  strip  the  printed  pages  of  his  compositions 
in  the  race  to  the  enduring  temple  of  Fame. 

Yet  did  he  itch  and  burn  with  desire  to  be 
known  as  a great  composer.  He  undoubt- 
edly had  talent,  and  at  times  he  showed 
traces  of  absolute  genius.  He  was  fluent, 
too  fluent.  He  was  versatile,  and,  again,  too 
versatile.  The  first  movements  of  his 
chamber  and  orchestral  music  are  often 
most  admirable,  almost  always  interesting; 
but  from  there  on  it  seems  too  often  as 
though  the  composer  already  desired  to  be- 
gin another  work;  as  though  after 
the  exposition  and  development 
0f  his  first  ideas  he  cared  little  as  to  what  t 
became  of  the  following  movements;  and  sg,;-0_ 


/ 
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there  Is  generally  n deerescendo  o f Interest. 

So,  too.  Is  the  case  with  his  opera.  "Fera- 
mors."  Or  take  his  other  operas,  profane 
I or  sacred.  There  are  gems  in  nearly  all  of 
B them.  Blit  "The  Demon"  and  “Feramors" 

V will  be  known  by  the  exquisite  ballet  music 

■ long  after  they  had  vanished  from  the 
^^tage.  With  great  facility,  he  lacked  con- 

[ centratlon.  With  a critical  sense  keenly  de-  j 
i v eloped  In  judging  of  others— witness  the  j 
little  volume  that  provoked  so  many  by  its 
I truthfulness  or  its  paradoxes— he  was  ap-  , 

’ parently  unable  to  stand  apart  from  his 
j own  work  and  examine  it. 

In  the  catalogue  a Russian,  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  generosity  of  the  Princess 
! Helene,  yet  he  is  not  acknowledged  by  the 
! modern  Russian  school  as  distinctively 
; Russian  in  his  music.  He  was  too  “cos- 
mopolitan." Yet  are  there  songs  by  him—  . 
and  In  his  songs  did  his  talent  for  corapo-  | 
sition  rise  to  its  full  height— that  breathe 
the  wildness  and  the  melancholy  and  the 
quiet  beauty  and  the  calm  submission  to 
the  Inevitable  that  characterize  so  much  | 
of  Russian  literature  and  folk-song. 

Not  by  his  operas,  not  by  his  symphonies, 
i concertos,  and  trios,  will  Rubinstein  go 
I down  safely  to  posterity.  Songs  by  him 
I will  be  sung  as  long  as  there  are  lovers,  sad 
Jor  joyous.  His  ballet  music,  with  exotic 
coloring  and  pleasing  barbaric  monotony, 

■ will  long  delight  all  hearers  of  true  taste. 

\ He  will  live  forever  in  the  memory  of  those 
I who  have  heard  him  play,  and  tradition  will 

rank  him  justly  among  the  very  few  great 
pianists.  For  this  Titan  in  face  and  bear- 
ing v.as  no  mere  trickster,  nor  was  he  so  i 
f scrupulous  in  detail  that  he  became  . 

pedagogue  or  an  instructor  in  ordinary  t< 

; the  public.  He  used  the  piano  as  the  me 
i Hum  of  revealing  a tremendous  indlvidu 
I ality,  which  impressed  even  the  unmusica, 

! At  his  best,  he  was  simply  overpowering 
beyond  and  above  criticism. 

Compared  with  him  the  much-lauded 
Paderewski  is  but  the  chrysanthemum  of 
a season. 

Careless,  at  times  reckless  in  perform 
| ance,  there  were  yet  moments  when  he  wa 
j not  apparently  in  the  vein  that  were  like 
unto  the  unveiling  of  a great  mystery,  a 
vision  of  awful  depths,  the  sight  of  thf 
j stars  at  dead  of  wintry  night.  Again  hr 
was  the  incarnation  of  tenderness,  and 
| smiling  gently,  he  would  whisper  the  secret 
of  a woman's  heart. 

As  man  and  as  pianist  he  was  without 
affectation,  without  guile.  He  was  generous 
to  extravagance.  Many  who  knew  not  the 
rank  of  the  pianist  will  mourn  the  friend. 
And  such  was  his  personality,  and  such  was 
his  individuality,  that  his  death  is  a mat- 
ter of  world-importance.  The  passing  of 
Verdi  could  be  the  only  death  among  musl- 
. clans  of  this  year  that  would  cause  such 
I widespread  mourning  and  a sense  to  thou- 
* sands  of  a personal  loss. 


Tne  Rev  Mr.  Addison  believes  In  the 
xne  nt».  *’“•  ..  . „rmlrl  ban- 


I life  Th*  clergy,  with  best  intent,  has  not  , 

I been  to  them.  Must  such  news 

v,e  over.  Ignored?  Do  not  e\en  th 

rtetaiu  often  point  a moral,  sound  a solemn 
warning?  By  the  way,  certain  bloody  deeds 
Tre  described  In  the  Old  Testament  with 

circumstantiality. 

Today  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
J™  Hill  0777,),  quack,  satirist,  playwright. 

actor.  Garrick  says  of  him: 

"For  physic  anh  farces. 

His  equal  there  scarce  is;  I 

His  farces  are  physic.^ 

His  physic  a farce  Is.” 

! trange  empiric  Englished  In  admir- 

able fashion  scientific  hooks  °f  value  as 

The  hrastus  -on  Gems.”  His  Vegetable 

m r iitem  " in  U folio  volumes.  Is,  Indeed,  a 
men  mental  work.  Hill  Invented  a remedy 
R,r  the  gout,  known  as  the  Tincture  of 
Bardana,  and  It  was  of  the  gout  that  he 
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ir  irony  would  be  the  death  of  an 
of  a celery -compound  from  lm- 
lndulgence  In  celery -salad. 

21  so  Is  the  winter.  Does  any  j 
'the'  origin  of  this  old  saw? 

. t!  ,.  r a- saw  of  Joy  and  depression  ( 
lfn  ‘ uy  In  art.  politics,  matrimony, 
games  of  life.  The  | 
who  had  trained  in-  i 
i of  ale  for  a friendly  I 
imons,  cast  a gloom 
H but  with  the  glad  ' 
.tlantic  Athletic  Club 
sun.  burning,  expand- 
r-Aullffe  broke  his  left 
teutonic  elbow,  but  he 


still  fought  like  ST  gamecock,  "although'] 
suffering  excruciating  pain."  The  referee, 
who  seems  to  be  a perfect  gentleman,  j 
rushed  in  and  "wiped  the  blood  from  Zelgler's  I 
streaming  face,”  which  was  “all  red  and 
dripping.”  There  was  also  "an  awful 
pandemonium.”  And  no  one  was  thought- 
less enough  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  even- 
ing by  dying. 

Ret  the  Czar  tremble.  Let  him  shake  and 
shiver.  The  Finns  refuse  to  swear  fidelity 
to  him  because  he  has  not  sworn  to  cherish 
Finland  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

It  appears  thatAvdmiral  Meade  dearly 
loves  a race. 

Mrs.  Bullock  saw  only  one  drunken  man 
In  Maine  in  three  months.  She  is  possibly 
related  to  Ambassador  Bayard,  who  never 
heard  profanity  in  England.  Or  perhaps 
she  is  color  blind. 


Dr.  Holmes  had  a right  to  enjoy  the  at- 
tentions paid  him  in  England.  He  needs  no 
such  officious  defender  as  Squire  Smalley, 
formerly  of  this  country. 


A local  contemporary  speaks  of  a “lead- 
erette.” It  will  soon  be  a-talking  of  "para- 
graphettes;”  or  will  it  prefer  ‘‘paragraph- 
lets?’’ 


The  death  of  a brother  of  the  late  Henry 
Wilson  will  remind  many  for  the  first  time 
that  Mr.  Wilson's  real  name  was  Jeremiah 
Jones  Colbaith. 

To  B.  F. — We  have  before  this  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "chap-book,”  and 
you  will  find  a definition  in  any  dictionary 
of  decent  size.  Chap-books,  published  by 
Isaiah  Thomas,  Worcester,  1787-1796,  will 


be  sold  in  Boston  at  auction  this  afternoon. 
"History  of  Little  Goody  Two  Shoes,”  “Wis- 
dom of  Crop  the  Conjurer,”  are  examples 
of  the  titles. 


Today  is'  the  anniversary  (1783)  of  the  first  j 
unconfined  aerial  voyage  in  a balloon  made 
with  rarefied  air,  the  machine  called  then 
a Montgolfier. 

The  old  swindle  will  not  die.  The  name  of 
the  victim  this  time  is  Hyde,  and  the  Eng- 
lish fortune  awaiting  the  family  is  $350,000,- 
000.  There  are  400  heirs,  so  that  each  one 
will  receive  $875,000.  That  is,  when  he  gets 
It.  

To  H.  S.— You  ask  questions  apropos  of 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Czar.  “Theo- ; 
phranes,  a priest  of  the  early  church,” 
should  read  Theophanes.  He  was  a Bishop,  i 
godfather  to  Peter  the  Great.  He  was  in- 
fluential in  raising  the  character  of  Rus- 
sian church  music.  A “troparion  ’ in  the  j 
Greek  Church  means  “a  book  containing 
hymns,  responses  and  anthems.”  "Tropa-  1 
ria”  are  hymns  which  probably  had  their 
origin  "in  the  ancient  custom  of  inserting 
ejaculations  in  the  Psalms,  especially  when 
used  as  introlts.” 
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MUSIC, 


The  First  Concert  of  the  Adamowskl 
Quartet  This  Season. 

The  Adamawskl  Quartet  (Messrs.  T.  Adam- 
owski,  Moldauer,  Zach  and  J.  Adamow- 
ski),  gave  the  first  concert  of  its  seventh 
season  in  the  new  Chlckering  Hall  last 
evening.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Quartet.  D major  (K.  499).... • yj;2foza'rt 

Romanza  for  violin  . and  _ 0<“&;  ctufdwlck 

Quartet,  C minor,  op.  45  (first  time) Cesar  Cui 

The  Quartet  by  Mozart  in  D major  Ployed 
to  be  the  one  written  in  1786,  and  fl°t  the 
one  composed  as  the  first  of  a set  of  three 
(1789-90),  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was 
so  pleased  that  he  gave  Mozart  a golden 
snuff  box  filled  with  100  friedrichsd  or.  Al- 
though the  quartet  played  last  evening  Is 
not  equal  to  any  of  the  famous  six  dedicated 
to  Haydn,  it  is  full  of  spirit  and  beauty. 
The  final  is  in  Haydn’s  sportive  vein,  and 
I the  work  as  a whole  is  eminently  cheerful, 
with  only  a rare  touch  of  the  peculiar  Mo- 
I zartian  melancholy,  a melancholy  free,  as  a 
rule,  from  morbidness. 

I Mr.  Adamowski,  assisted  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Whiting,  played  in  a sympathetic  manner 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  romanza,  an  agreeable  lit- 
tle piece  without  special  distinction. 

Little  of  Cut’s  music  has  been  heard  In 
Boston.  There  is  only  one  mention  of  it  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  "Year  Books,”  1883-1892.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  '90-91  two  dances  from 
-The  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus”  Were 
played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  un- 
der Mr.  Llstemann.  And  yet  Cui  has  com- 
posed five  operas  (the  last  "Flllhustler, 

| produced  at  the  Opfra  Comique,  Paris,  in 
i January  of  this  year),  two  scherzos  arid  a 
, tarantelle  for  orchestra,  a suite  for  violin 
1 and  piano,  over  50  songs  and  other  pieces. 

' Rubinstein  used  to  play  a polonaise  by  him. 

C6sar  Antonowitsch  Cui  was  born  Jan. . <>, 
1835,  at  Wilna.  By  profession  he  Is  a civil 
engineer.  He  was— perhaps  is— Professor  of 
Fort  iflcatlon  at  the  School  of  Engineering 
In  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  treatise  on 
-Field  Fortifications”  reached  a third  edi  , 
tion  In  1880.  He  Is  today  a General  in  the 
Russian  Army.  He  was  interested  In  music 
St an  early  age.  and  studied I under • Mon-  I 
luszko  0 820-1872)  and  Balakirefl  GWw— )•  j 
From  1301  to  1808  he  was  the  music  critic  of  , 
St  PeterBburg  Journal,  and  he  fought 
earnestly  Vn  behalf  of  the  music  of .Schu- 
mann, Berlioz  and  Liszt.  A book  by  h m 
entitled  "La  Muslque  en  Russle  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1881.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  ultra  modern  Russian  sch°°'  I 
of  music,  a colleague  of  Klmskl-Korsakof f, 
porodlne  Mussorgskl,  Dargomyzski.  They 
Isay  that  In  1871  he  became  more  conserva- 
t We,  and  dared  to  admit  that  all  program 
| music  should  be  good  music  even  wlthout 
I a program.  The  Countess  Ue  Mercy-Argcn 
| teau  has  written  his  life.  -w 


This  quartet  by  Cui  is  hardly  a quartet 
in  the  old-fashioned  sense.  The  themes  | 
are  not  elaborately  and  contrapuntally  de- 
veloped. Each  voice  has  not  its  separate 
and  distinct  walk  as  in  the  great  models. 
The  effects  are  often  sought  out  with  the 
assistance  of  bizarre  means.  The  work  is  not 
rounded  and  complete.  There  are  at  times 
hitches  and  halting  places  as  though  Gen. 
Cui  had  said  to  himself,  "What  shall  I do 
next?”  Yet  there  is  much  that  is  interest- 
ing and  there  are  strong  and  beautiful 
passages.  The  first  movement,  an  allegro, 
opens  with  a spirited  theme,  that  might 
serve  as  a peasant  dance;  for  a second 
theme  there  is  the  suggestion  of  an  Italian 
aria.  This  movement  seems  to  be  the  most 
flrmlv  knit  and  the  most  spontaneous.  The 
second  movement,  another  allegro,  Is  again 
full  of  the  vodka-inspired  dance,  and  again 
there  is  a breath  of  air  from  Italy.  It  is 
indeed  curious  to  see  throughout  the  compo- 
sition how  Russian  folk-song  stands  side 
bv  side  with  Italian  melody,  as  though  there 
were  proposed  deliberately  a contrast  be- 
tween national  music  and  the  foreign  inva- 
sion which  triumphed  for  a time  and  in  a 
wav  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  new 
school  The  third  movement,  an  andantino, 
contains  charming  passages,  but  it  seems 
labored  and  diffuse.  The  finale  Is  a wild 
drive  over  a dreary  steppe.  And,  o little 
Father  do  you  hear  the  horses,  and  do  you 
hear  the  driver  singing  a dance-hall  tune 
picked  up  in  the  city,  and  o how  drunk  he 

1Sin spite  of  Its  occasional  cheapness  and  the 
blemishes  hinted  at  above,  the  work  is  not 
without  interest.  It  suggests,  however,  the 
man  who  is  bound  to  write  a quartet  at 
anv  cost  and  come  what  may,  rather  than 
thJ  man  who  has  musical  thoughts,  and 
the  ability  to  control  them  and  give  them 
full  expression  in  quartet  form. 

The  performance  showed  the  results  of 
careful  and  conscientious  preparation.  The 
club  Plays  each  year  with  more  repose, 
self-control  and  sense  of  proportion.  The 
works  of  modern  composers  are  apparently 
more  congenial  to  it,  and  in  these  works 
appears  to  best  advantage.  Not  that  the 
quartet  bv  Mozart  was  played  m a slovenly 
manner;  far  from  It.  Much  of  the  perform- 
ance  was  excellent.  It  is  in  an  adagio  by 
Mozart  that  the  lack  of  Perfect  self-control 
and  sympathy  is  noticeable.  But  In  the 
playing  of  Mozart— most  difficult  task  the 
club  makes  steady  progress. 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  to  all  lowers  of 
music  that  there  is  no  suitable  hall  in 
Boston  for  chamber  concerts.  This  new 
Chickening  Hall  does  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. „ 

Philip  Hale. 


"The  white  chrysanthemum  is  this  year 
the  symbol  of  the  uninitiated.  ’ Certain 
young  Bostonians  of  dudish  proclivities, 
please  paste  this  announcement  in  your 
hats. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  the  New  York 
Sun,  that  stern  guardian  of  the  purity  of 
the  English  language,  referring  in  a head- 
line to  “rooster  broth.”  Perhaps  the  roost- 
ers were  hens  as  well  as  cocks,  for,  as 
Richard  Grant  White  once  remarked,  "do- 
mestic fowls  are  no  more  roosters  than 
canary  birds  or  peacocks.”  However,  the 
Sun  is  such  a stickler  for  verbal  propri- 
eties that  we  swallow  the  rooster  with  the 
broth.  “Crito,  we  owe  a rooster  to  Aescu- 
lapius; discharge  the  debt,  apd  by  no  means 
omit  it.” 

The  “Guide  to  Foot  Ball,”  by  A.  A.  Stagg 
and  H.  L.  Williams,  is  not  complete.  There 
Is  no  chapter  on  bone-setting. 


If  this  were  really  a nation  of  book- 
fanciers  the  “Guide  to  Foot  Ball”  would  be 
bound  In  pigskin. 


A contemporary  speaks  of  the  "popular 
anonymity”  of  “The  Breadwinners.”  Is  it 
not  generally  understood  that  Col.  John 
Hay  is  the  author? 


It  appears  that  the  veteran  foot  ball 
coach,  Mr.  Walter  Camp.  Is  Treasurer  of  the 
New  Haven  Clock  Company,  and  his  office 
address  Is  now  care  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
University  eleven.  The  foot  ball  must  be 
properly  wound  up,  though  the  Yankee 
dock  runs  down. 


Happy  the  man  that  says  today,  “I, 
too,  heard  Rubinstein.” 

The  Apollo  sang  last  night.  Today  It  is 
the  feast  of  St.  Cecilia;  but  the  society 
named  after  the  noble  dame  does  not  lift 
up  Its  voice  In  song  until  next  week. 


It  is  a singular  fact  that  in  Colombani  s 
oratorio,  “II  Martirlo  dl  Santa  Cecilia"— 
written  probably  about  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  j 
Cecilia’s  skill  in  music.  The  earliest  cele-  j 
bration  in  her  honor  was  partly  religious 
and  partly  secular,  and  it  was  at  Evreux, 
France,  1571.  The  earliest  recorded  musical 
oelebratlon  on  her  day  in  England  was  in  j 
London,  In  1683,  and  three  odes,  two  In  Eng- 
lish, one  In  Latin,  music  for  all  three  com- 
posed by  Purcell  were  prepared.  Only  one 
was  sung.  They  that  are  Interested  in  this 
subject  should  consult  Husk’s  “Account  of 
Musical  Celebrations  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,” 
London,  1867. 

They  say  that  the  fishwives  in  Paris 
paint  lobsters  red,  so  that  they  actually 
seem  live  “cardinals  of  the  sea."  This  paint- 
ing enlarges  the  value  of  the  lobster  as  a 
household  pet.  His  color  will  now  enliven 
a dull  rug,  and  he  may  be  more  easily  found 
by  the  children. 


And  there  are  Instances  of  devotion  to  I 
«ueh  pets.  A few  days  before  Gerard  de 
Nerval  was  found  dead  In  a narrow,  dirty 
■treet  of  Paris,  he  was  seen  walking:  In  the 
Palals-Koyal,  dragging  after  him.  by  means 
of  a blue  ribbon,  a live  lobster.  To  a friend, 
who  accused  him  of  madness,  he  replied: 
"Why  is  a lobster  any  more  ridiculous  than 
a cat.  or  a dog:,  or  a gazelle,  or  any  other 
beast  that  will  follow  man?  Besides,  I en- 
joy the  company  of  lobsters.  They  are 
quiet.  they  are  serious,  they  know  the  se- 
crets of  the  sea,  they  do  not  bark.’’ 


It  is  a pity  that  the  only  English  trans- 
lation of  Rubinstein’s  "A  Conversation  on 
Music”  is  so  slovenly  that  it  is  a task  to 
read  it  and  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
I meaning  of  the  author.  There  are  rabid  per- 
| sons  who  will  never  forgive  Rubinstein  for 
saying  of  woman:  "The  two  feelings  most 
natural  to  her:  her  love  to  man  and  her 
tenderness  to  her  children,  have  never  found 
from  her  their  echo  in  music.  I know  no 
love-duet  composed  by  a woman,  and  no 
cradle-song.  I do  not  say  that  there  are 
none  in  existence,  but  that  none  composed 
by  a woman  has  had  sufficient  artistic  value 
to  be  stamped  as  type.” 

Here  is  another  story  of  an  opal  ring. 
Alfonso  XIX.  gave  one  to  his  first  wife, 
Queen  Mercedes,  just  before  her  sudden 
death;  it  then  went  to  the  King’s  grand- 
mother, old  Queen  Christina,  the  mother  of 
Isabella  II.  She  died  two  months  after  re- 
ceiving the  ring,  and  left  it  to  Mercedes’s 
sister.  Maria  del  Pilar,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  who  also  died  after 
a few  months,  as  did  also  her  sister  Chris- 
tina, who  inherited  the  ring  from  her. 
Alfonso  then  determined  that  no  one  else 
should  wear  the  fatal  opal,  and  took  it 
himself;  within  two  months  he  was  buried. 
And  now  Queen  Christina,  bound  that  It 
shall  not  work  its  fatal  spell,  gives  it  to 
Our  Lady  of  Almudeada.  Is  there  a Span- 
ish thief  so  free  from  superstition  that  he 
would  steal  it? 


The  late  Francis  Magnard  knew  the  value 
of  a short  and  pungent  leading  article.  It 
was  Villemessant.  however,  who  shaped 
for  years  the  policy  of  Figaro  by  declaring 
that  a dead  dog  in  Paris  was  of  more 
interest  to  Parisians  than  was  the  most 
extraordinary  occurrence  in  a foreign  coun- 
try. 
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Japan  has  been  heard  from.  "I’m  pretty 
well,  thank  you;  how  are  you?" 

To  F.  P.  B.— “Alcazar”  is  a Spanish  word 
that  was  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  "al- 
qacr.  It  means  "palace,"  also  "fortress.’ 

Mr.  Carnegie  said  the  other  day,  "I  think 
a man  who  dies  rich  dies  disgraced." 
What’s  the  matter  with  the  iron  business? 

The  name  of  Mayor  Schieren,  who  vetoed 
the  resolution  prohibiting  the  playing  of 
i bands  out  doors,  should  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  all  strolling  German  mu- 
sicians. Let  his  praise  be  sounded  on  the 
watery  horn  and  on  the  sour  and  squeaking 
clarinet! 


Mile.  Drog,  who  was  a victim  of  stage- 
fright  in  "Wm.  Tell”  in  New  York,  is  said 
to  be  a chronic  sufferer  from  the  disease. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  she  will  be  a Drog 
in  the  operatic  market. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  honesty  and  the 
fervor  of  the  people  of  Marlboro  Street 
in  their  protest  against  the  substitution  of 
electric  cars  for  horse  cars.  In  these  days 
when  there  is  so  much  indifference  shown 
in  public  matters,  such  hearty  indignation 
is  refreshing. 


1 Where  Massachusetts  Avenue  crosses 
Huntington  Avenue  stood  formerly  a snug 
I little  building  for  the  accommodation  and 
the  shelter  of  people  who  are  allowed 
by  the  West  End  Company  to  ride 
on  its  cars  if  they  can  find  room.  In 
bad  weather  the  crossings  are  mud  and 
, slush.  Bleak  is  this  spot,  exposed  to  fierce 
winds.  In  summer  there  is  no  shade  The 
humble  shed  was  a comfort  in  ail  seasons 
and  especially  because  the  waits  between 
longPaSSlnS  °f  buncbes  of  cars  are  absurdly 

Now  when  there  was  talk  of  the  prompt 
erection  of  a new  Music  Hall,  this  building 
'vas  taken  down.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  it  has  not  been  put  back,  nor  has  any- 
thing  been  devised  to  take  its  place.  This 
IS  only  one  of  many  instances  of  the  dis- 
regarcl  of  this  corporation  for  the  comfort 

f/'V/1®  tlalLh4°f.the  peop,e  wh°  maintain 
_ U k*  6 lnhabltants  other  towns  would 
not  be  as  patient.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  in 
any  ofher  civilized  city  is  there  such  a 
sight  as  the  crowd  of  shivering  men  wo- 
men  and  children  in  front  of  the  Granarv 
Burying  Ground,  exposed  to  the  rage  of 
the  elements,  or  rushing  madly  to  secure 
e\en  standing  room  at  five  cents  a hPUri 
Many  a death  has  undoubtedly  been  caused 
by  such  cruel  and  unnecessary  exposure 

Even  the  names  of  the  Yale  men  who  are 

on  account  of  family  reasons.'15116'1'  p0ssibly  ( 

| They  talk  of  putting  a woman  at  the' 


heud  of  the  New  York  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment. There  are  historical  precedents: 
The  old  woman  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  who 
proposed  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  out  of  the 
sky;  and  Mrs.  Partington,  who  tried  to 
push  back  the  Atlantic  with  her  mop. 


Oscar  Wilde  says  of  Bourget  that  he 
writes  history  as  if  it  was  fiction  and  fiction 
as  if  it  was  history— a charming  art.  But 
this  Is  only  a variation  of  the  epigram  on 
Georg  Ebers:  the  Egyptologists  say  that  he 
is  a delightful  novelist,  and  the  novelists 
say  that  he  is  a profound  Egyptologist. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  claims  that  the 
title  of  Craddock’s  “His  Vanished  Star” 
should  be . "A  Disproof  of  Euclid.”  "This 
is  one  of  the  many  books  of  which  the  whole 
is  not  equal  to  the  parts.” 


Mr.  Hall  Caine  believes  that  the  new  novel 
will  be  "compounded  of  the  penny  news- 
paper and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount— the 
plainest  realism  and  the  highest  idealism.” 
Now,  just  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  orac- 
ular saying? 


It  was  on  Nov.  23,  1830,  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  solicited  to  interfere 
with  a practice  by  which  needless  pain 
was  inflicted  on  lobsters.  To  save  trouble 
the  dealers  gave  up  the  habit  of  tying  the 
lobsters’  claws  with  cords  to  prevent  them 
from  fighting,  and,  instead,  they  stuck  plugs 
in  the  spots  where  the  claws  were  divided. 
The  Lord  Mayor  could  not  check  the  prac- 
tice because  it  was  cruel;  “but  as  it  was 
proved  to  injure  the  lobster  as  an  article 
of  food,  he  had  magisterial  power  to  in- 
terfere on  this  ground.” 

Here  is  a curious  instance  of  Parisian 
superstition.  There  is  a group  of  mothers 
who  petition  that  their  boys,  just  of  age 
this  year,  shall  not  be  called  out  on  military 
service  on  the  13th — an  unlucky  date.  The 
ill-luck  is  made  more  intense,  they  aver, 
by  the  date  of  the  birth  of  sons 
who  come  of  age  in  1894.  Why,  you 
ask,  should  1873  be  an  ominous  date.  It 
is  not  a multiple  of  13.  But  in 

France  1873  is  called  eighteen-sixty-thirteen. 


Friday  was  considered  formerly  a lucky 
day,  especially  for  marriages.  The  Turks 
still  hold  to  this  belief,  because,  as  they 
say,  it  was  on  a Friday  that  Adam  married 
Eve,  Solomon,  Balkis;  Joseph*  Zuleika;  and 
Mahomed,  Chadidscha  and  Ayesha. 

“However  they  may  be  served  and  eaten, 
mushrooms  you  must  make  yours  at  any 
cost.  To  say  that  you  do  not  like  them  is 
confession  of  your  own  philistinism.  Learn 
to  like  them;  will  to  like  them,  or  else  your 
sojourn  on  this  earth  will  be  a wretched 
waste.  You  will  have  lived  your  life  in 
vain  if,  at  its  close,  you  have  missed  one 
of  its  finest  emotions.” 
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Let  the  kicking  be  confined  to  the  pic- 
skin. 

In  the  Symphony  Program  Book  of  the 
week  appears  this  information  (page  234) 
for  the  benefit  of  readers  of  concert  an- 
nouncements: “Mr.  Arthur  Whiting  at  the 
Piano.’  Now,  this  being  interpreted,  means 
possibly  that  Mr.  Whiting  will  be  the 
pianist  at  the  said  concert,  or  that  he  will 
then  play  the  piano.  No  doubt  the  phrase  is 
preferable  to  "Mr.  W.  will  preside  at  the 
instrument.”  Nevertheless,  the  announce- 
ment, while  seemingly  precise,  is  vague. 

You  may  say,  “He  is  not  in  the  piano,  or 
on  the  piano,  or  under  the  piano,  or  ’agin’ 
the  piano;  he  is  at  the  piano.”  Yes;  but 
the  reader  is  not  told  what  he  is  doing  at  ; 
the  piano,  whether  he  is  repairing  it,  or 
tuning  it,  or  admiring  the  wood-work.  In 
the  rural  districts,  they  would  say,  “He’s 
to  the  piano.”  Possibly  the  phrase,  "He’s, 
in  it,”  will  now  be  changed  to  “He’s  at  it,” 
when  there  is  talk  of  a pianist. 


The  annually  recurring  period  of  chrysan- 
themummery  is  upon  us. Chicago  Tri- 

bune. 


“How  is  it  with  thee,  my  brother? 

"Do  you  feel  tired  all  the  time?  Do  you 
sloep  with  fits  and  starts  and  dreams?  Do 
you  feel  the  necessity  of  a bracer  now  and 
then  during  the  day?” 

Does  not  mis  extract  read  as  if  it  were 
cut  from  an  almanac  extolling  the  virtues 
of  "Bangs’  Borborygmal  Bol|pus?”  It  is  not. 
It's  merely  a choice  gem  from  Howard’s 
column  in  the  New  York  Recorder. 


William  II.  plays  the  violin.  His  brother 
Henry  also  fiddles,  and  he  has  composed  a 
military  march.  One  sister,  Charlotte,  is  a 
pianist,  and  another,  Victoria,  plays  the  ! 
organ.  Their  aunt,  Louise,  Grand  Duchess  j 
of  Baden,  is  said  to  be  a good  musician.  ! 
Truly  a talented  family,  reminding  one  of 
"Johnny  Morgan”  and  his  estimable  and  ac- 
compli!, ed  relatives. 

Old  Chimes  says  that  there  are  no  Swiss 
bell-ringers  to  be  heard  in  large  towns;  the 
electric  cars  have  driven  them  out  of  the 
business. 


Ysaye,  who  will  fiddle  at  the  Symphony 
concert  of  next  week,  was  once  concert- 
meister  of  Bilse’s  Orchestra,  Berlin.  So 
was  his  great  countryman,  Cesar  Thom- 
son, now  in  this  country.  So  was  Mr.  Franz 
Kneisel. 


Paul  Verlaine  has  Just  presented  himself 
to  the  French  Academy  as  a candidate  for 
the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  , 
Leconte  de  Lisle.  There  is  one  fatal  ob- 
jection to  him:  He  has  written  poetry  of 
ourpaaslng  beauty. 

A headline  in  the  New  York  Sun  runs  as 
follows:  "Go  and  see  an  author.”  Are 

authors  so  scarce  in  New  York  that  the 
sight  la  a novelty?  Here  in  Boston  you  can- 
not throw  a stone  near  the  Park  Street 
Church  without  hitting  three  poets,  four 

essayists,  two  novelists,  and  several  im-  | 
provers  or  inventors  of  religions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Cleveland  ! 
did  not  put  her  foot  down  agalrvfit  the  dock-  : 
lng  of  the  tails  of  the  White  House  horses.  * 

The  fact  that  Miss  Emily  Dickinson  was 
fond  of  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
accounts  in  a measure  for  the  strange  and 
whimsical  manner  in  which  she  treated  all 
mortuary  matters.  In  life  she  dwelt  among 
the  tombs.  To  her  the  graveyard  furnished 
endless  copy. 

Here  is  advice  given  by  an  Englishwoman, 
Mrs.  Meade,  to  “young  persons  about  to 
write.”  "Whatever  you  are  be  true.  Put 
things  down  as  they  happened  * * * don’t 
mince  matters  to  spare  your  friends’  feel- 
ings. Character-drawing,  like  charity,  be- 
gins at  home,  and  your  own  family  is  likely 
to  afford  you  the  best  opportunity  for  study. 
The  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat, 
and  you  should  ‘write  about  what  you  know’ 
—that  is,  your  friends’  foibles.  Say  what 
you  like  about  your  friends,  but,  whatever 
you  do,  don’t  leave  any  of  them  out  of  the 
book.  That  would  indeed  be  the  unpardon- 
able sin,  and  make  you  as  many  enemies 
as  you  had  friends  before.” 

Poor  George  Augustus  Sala!  There  was  a 
time  when  he  wras  voted  to  be  the  prince  of 
gossips.  Now  his  stories  are  said  by  an 
irreverent  younger  generation  to  be  old, 
“and  he  babbles,  and  he  babbles,  and  he 
babbles.”  One  English  journal,  in  a review 
of  his  “London  Up  to  Date,”  goes  so  far  as 
to  say;  “He  is  as  chary  of  coming  to  the 
point  as  Mr.  Henry  James  at  his  chariest 
might  be,  and  the  end  is  that,  having  read 
his  book,  you  cease  from  wondering— If,  in- 
deed, you  ever  wondered— how  it  was  that 
Sala’s  Journal  could  not  live!” 

So  Lillian  Russell  will  sing  the  chief  part 
in  Bemberg's  new  opera,  “Cleopatra.”  Age 
may  wither  her,  but  custom  will  never  stale 
* her  infinite  variety.  And  who  will  play 
Anthony  this  time? 


MUSIC, 

Song  Recitals  by  Mr.  Tlferro  and  Mr. 
Beresford. 

Mi.  Emil  Tiferro,  a tenor  singer,  gave  a 
concert  last  evening  in  Steinert  Hal!  He 
was/  assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  Molg  flutist 
Dr.  Kelterborn  and  Mr.  Johns  were  the  ac- 
companists. The  program  was  interesting 

iwdT$fneas<?nabIm  Ien&th-  It  included  songs 
by  Hollaender,  Tosti,  Grieg,  Franz  Schu- 

S which1' "6a  f°"8s.  ,by  Clayton  Johns  (one 
’■>  4,*  Partlng,  was  sung  for  the 
a1!?,?)’  G°up?,d.  Rubinstein,  Wagner’s 
tlAmT  ev  (“Meister  Singer"),  and 

*bvr  from  “Die  Walkuere.” 

,,  Mr.  Tifen;°  was  suffering-  from  a cold,  but 
, 41s  aiS  not  aPParentIy  handicapped  by  it 
MrtllTnhen/eaT°hed  the . grcmp  of  songs*  by 
Mr  Johns.  I was  unable  to  hear  the  three 
f last  selections,  but  it  was  possible  to'  gain 
a fair  idea  of  the  singer’s  abilities  early  in 
has  a voice  of  agreeable 
quality,  and  this  voice  has  been  in  many 
respects  well  trained.  His  manner  of  sing- 
1 in£p  hs  manly,  unaffected,  and  he  wrins  sym- 
pathy at  once.  He  knows  the  value  of  re- 
pose. Unlike  many  of  his  countrymen  he 
does  not  confound  passion  with  palsy,  nor 
does  he  believe  that  a wild  explosion  is 
necessarily  expression.  His  phrasing  was 
perhaps  occasionaHy  too  precisely  cut,  as 
though  he  were  in  military  service  and  ex- 
ecuting orders  with  regulated  dispatch.  In 
the  group  of  songs  by  Johns  his  physical 
condition  prevented  him  from  appearing 
to  advantage.  Op  the  whole,  he  made  a 
pleasant  impression,  and  he  often  deserved 
the  liberal  applause  that  was  awarded 
him. 

Mr.  MolS  played  a "Fantasie”  by  De- 
merssmann  with  his  accustomed  skill  and 
taste,  and  he  was  recalled.  He  also  played 
a concert  etude  by  Terschak. 

Mr.  Arthur  Beresford.  bass  singer,  gave 
a recital  in  Union  Hall  last  evening.  Mr. 
Norman  McLeod  was  the  accompanist.  I 
was  unable  to  hear  the  selections  from 
Scarlatti  and  Handel;  but  the  program  was 
long  and  varied,  and  there  was  ample  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  decided  improve- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Beresford.  He  sang 
songs  from  Schumann’s  "Dichterliebe,” 
Verdis  'O  tu  Palermo,”  and  songs  bv  Mac- 
kenzie, Colyn,  Mrs.  Beach,  Shield,  'W.  G. 
Smith,  Perlet  and  Pinsuti. 

Mr.  Beresford  has  a noble  voice,  full 
rich,  and  of  extended  compass.  He  used 
it  last  night  with  more  -freedom  than  on 
former  occasions.  He  also  sang  with  wider 
dramatic  range.  Of  old  his  besetting  fault 
was  impure  intonation.  Occasionailv,  last 
evening,  there  were  lapses  from  the  true 
pitch  a striking  just  a little  below  the 
true  tone;  but  in  purity  of  intonation  he  has 
also  gained  a great  deal.  His  delivery,  last 
evening,  was  not  always  free  from  the  re- 
proach of  dryness.  In  tender  sentiment  he 
«e«*d  at  times  as  though  he  were  aecom-  i 
plishing  a task.  But  there  is  so  much  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  the  strides  made  by  this 
earnest  and  hard-working  singer,  that  it  is 
ungracious  to  insist  on  the  weak  points  in 
ws  Performance.  In  Shield’s  fine  song 
"Quaff  With  Me  the  Purple  Wine,”  thf 
singer  intirtdueed  a sentimental  strain  that 
seemed  to  me,  at  least,  incongruous. 

I he  program-book  followed  Pinsuti’s  ver- 
Son  ,Vfm?ayar<1  Taylor’s  "Bedouin  Love 
Soils’.  This  version  rpqdc 
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“From  the  d -rt  1 come  to  thee. 

On  my  Arab  shod  with  Are." 

Sow  this  version  may  suit  English  draw- 
f Ins-room  taste,  but  Taylor  wrote  as  his 
line:  "On  a stallion  shod  with  Are." 
iWhen  Pease  set  these  verses  to  music  he 
‘followed  the  poet  like  a man.  And,  by 
[he  wuv.  the  song  by  Pease  is  far  better 
[hail  that  wrought  out  by  Plnsutl. 

Piuup^fl.u  e.  ■ 


MUSIC. 


The  Sixth  Concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Music  Hall. 

I This  Is  the  program  of  last  evening's  Sym- 

* phony  concert: 

I Overture.  "Sappho"  (first  time  at  these  con- 
certs.   Goldmark 

J Recitative  and  aria.  "Ocean,  thou  mighty 

manstor."  from  “Oberon” Weber 

• Symphony  No.  S.  F major.  "Im  Waldo."  op. 

^■9  , . . Raft 

■Air.  "O  sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave  me." 

from  "Seinele"  Handel 

4 Symphonic  Poem  No.  3.  "I.es  Preludes” Liszt 

I Goldmark's  overture  to  “Sappho”  is  an 
| Interesting  composition  in  spite  of  its  un- 
I necessary  length  and  its  patchwork  char- 
acter. 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  opening  meas- 
ures for  solo  harp— the  score  calls  for  two 
I harps.  “If  possible" — allures  and  impresses, 
j Sappho  played  the  barbiton  in  the  accom- 
I panlment  of  her  song,  and  as  the  barbiton 
I had  more  strings  than  the  cithara  or  the 
1 lyre,  it  probably  In  a measure  was  like 
junto  the  harp.  Neither  the  stormy  theme 
I that  may  express  her  passion  nor  the  violin 
| solo  that  may  sing  her  appeal  or  lament  is  of 
| Irresistible  strength  or.  in  fact,  of  marked 
haracter.  The  fanfares  may  suggest  the 
| triumph  of  the  Tenth  Muse.  The  interest  of 
overture  is  in  its  striking  harmonic 


the 


progressions,  some  of  which  are  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  ill  glowing  or  gorgeous  pas- 
sages of  tonal  color.  Goldmark  does  not 
have  in  this  overture  a firm  grip  of  the 
J subject.  The  work  is  episodic,  not  tightly 
knit  together.  The  passion,  whatever  there 
is.  does  not  flow  in  a torrent;  there  are 
little  streams  that  wander  and  are  lost  to 
the  sight. 

And  why  the  overture  to  "Sappho?”  A 
composer  has  the  right  to  name  a composi- 
tion at  will.  The  title  should,  however, 
bear  some  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
music. 

Now  Sappho  was  the  acknowledged  mis- 
tress of  the  Systaltic  or  "Thrilling''  style 
of  music.  Her  story,  whether  we  believe 
the  hideous  reproach  of  Suidas  or  follow 
German  defenders  of  her  character,  is  a 
strange  one.  Tears  ago  the  tale  that  she 
killed  herself  for  love  of  Phaon,  who 
spurned  her  suit,  was  declared  legendary: 
for  Phaon  was  a ferryman  to  whom  Venus 
gave  in  gratitude  a wondrous  plant  that 
made  all  women  follow  him. 

Sappho  had  been  married  even  in  girlish 
days,  and  she  had  a daughter  dearer  to  her 
than  Lesbos  itself,  the  island  where  the 
held  of  Orpheus  was  buried.  And  many 
women  loved  her  and  would  fain  be  always 
near  her.  According  to  Greek  ideas  of 
beauty,  she  should  have  been  tall  and  state- 
ly, and  with  light  hair.  But  she  was  a lit- 
tle. dark  woman,  with  black  Iviir,  and  Al- 
ceaus  savs  that  she  had  a beautiful  smile. 

■ Such  was  the  flight  of  her  song  that  some 
! called  her  the  Tenth  Muse.  In  Lesbian  so- 
ciety she  was  known  by  a less  glorious 
came. 

Listen  to  her  as  she  sings  in  the  second 
Sapphic  ode,  undoubtedly  addressed  to  At- 
this.  one  of  her  girl  disciples: 

„ "And  a cold  sweat  breaks  out  on  me, 

1 trembling  shakes  my  limbs,  and  I get 

as  pale  as  a sheet,  and  am  like  to  die,  and 
gasp  for  breath.  ' 

Or  listen  to  these  o’ermastering  lines, 
imperishable  in  their  simplicity: 

“The  moon  has  set  and  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  nights  are  at  midst,  and  the  hour  is 
come,  and  I sleep  alone.” 

He  member  these  passionate  verses;  read 
| of  the  consuming  frenzy  of  her  life;  and 
1 then  you  will  see  why  this  music  of  Gold- 
rk  ■=  a pale  portrayal  of  “the  little  dark 
man  with  black  hair.” 
n this  overture  I do  not  find  the  sultry 
lental  sensuousness  that  most  fitly  dis- 
guishes  his  overture  to  “Sakuntala,”  or 
s to  cloying  his  opera  "The  Queen  of 
eta.”  Nor  has  he  here  caught  the  classic 
a.  as  in  his  ov  rtures  to  “Penthesilea”  and 
rometheua.”  Paine  saw  deeper  into  the 
uactcr  of  his  Oedipus,  and  Massenet 
tw  the  walling,  maddish  song  that  burst 
•outrh  the  parched  lips  of  the  raging 


er  selections  do  not  call  for  ex- 
mment.  Yet  one  must  acknowledge 
doasure  given  by  the  performance 
beautiful  symphony,  which  Is  pro 
lie  that  Is  as  delightful  as  though 
e no  program  of  moods  to  be  sug- 
lere  in  music  Raff  Is  to  the  forest 
mas  Hardy  Is  In  "The  Woodlar.d- 
knows  his  trees,  his  underbrush 
t the  f-trange  music  of  thlH  Slug- 
Surprised  one  night,  he  heard  the 
as  on  some  lonely  moor  in  Kng- 
•telated  traveler  still  hears  the  uti- 
les of  the  Gabriel  hounds.  And.  In 
of  the  pleasure  given  by  this  sym- 
would  be  most  ungracious  not  to 
:hr  romantb  playing  of  the  first  . 

I11  the  poetry  of  his  perform-  j 
technical  •dclll  displayed  was  al- 


R.  Eaton  did  many  things 
zing  of  the  „|r  j,y  W!,H 

ore  effective  and  artistic  than 
ery  or  the  well-worn  air  from 
t vole  |n  fresh  and  agree- 
t*fnH,'l,'fable  Skill  In  the 
y-  -V  ' 'ccasionally  fn  the  air 
1 there  was  a suspicion  of 
e in  lew  the  true  pitch,  but 
trying  me  and  the  finals  is 
1 a pleasing  duty  to  note  the 
*****  rri.-  )t.  by  1 er  in  her  art 
appearance  In  this  city. 

Philip  Hack. 
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Eugene  Ysaye  will  fiddle  for  our  delight 
and  his  own  glory  at  the  next  Symphony 
coneert  in  Music  Hall. 

This  famous  violinist  was  born  July  1G, 
1858,  in  Luettich,  Belgium.  He  studied  at 
the  Luettich  Conservatory  and  under 
Vieuxtemps  in  Brussels.  He  was  afterward 
and  until  'SI  concertmeister  of  the  Bilse  or- 
chestra in  Berlin.  He  then  traveled  exten- 
sively. In  18S6  he  was  appointed  first 
teacher  of  the  violin  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory, where  he  Is  still  engaged.  Ysaye 
has  written  six  violin  concertos,  variations 
on  a theme  of  Paganini,  and  other  pieces; 
few  of  them  have  been  published. 

Vieuxtemps  loved  this  pupil.  When  he 
was  in  Algiers,  in  1880,  he  wrote,  "Alas, 
there  is  no  one  here  to  play  my  new  pieces, 
so  that  I can  judge,  cut,  or  alter.  I wish 
Ysaye  were  here  for  the  winter,  so  that  I 
might  train  him  in  these  compositions.  I 
hear  constantly  his  chanterelle.  Tell  him 
this,  so  that  he  will  come  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.” But  Ysaye  was  then  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. At  the  reception  of  the  ashes  of 
Vieuxtemps  at  Verviers,  his  birthplace, 
August  28,  1881,  Ysaye  bore  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, on  a black  cushion,  fringed  with 
silver,  the  violin  and  the  bow  of  his  master. 

It  was  only  about  a month  ago  that 
Ysaye  played  Saint  Saens’s  3d  Concerto  and 
Bruch’s  Scottish  Fantasie  at  a Lipzig  Ge- 
wandhaus  coneert  with  ‘‘colossal  success.” 
**. 

Mr.  Janies  G.  Huneker  tells  this  amusing 
story  of  Ysaye  and  Thomson.  It  must  first 
be  remembered  that  Ysaye’s  managers,  Ar- 
thur and  Johnston,  claimed  that  Thomson 
signed  with  them,  but  he  came  neverthe- 
less to  the  United  States  under  the  man- 
agement of  Wolfsohn. 

Now  Ysaye  played  at  a public  rehearsal 
in  New  York,  the  16th.  Let  Mr.  Huneker 
tell  the  rest : 

"Thomson,  who  Is  a great  admirer  of 
Ysaye,  and  is  in  turn  almost  reverenced 
by  the  younger  man,  rushed  to  the  dressing 
room  of  his  conquering  friend  and  • em- 
braced him.  Then  in  trooped  the  Arthurs 
and  Johnstons  and  other  people.  In  com- 
pany the  entire  party  started  for  the  Circle, 
on  Fifty-eighth  Street,  there  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  the  star.  Thomson,  all  ob- 
livious that  his  presence  was  not  favorably 
regarded  by  the  party,  walked  with  Ysaye, 
deep  in  converse.  They  clung  to  each  other 
and  spoke  of  octaves,  double  stopping  and 
the  art  of  making  harmonics  flutelike  and 
without  shrillness.  Johnston,  who  is  an 
excitable  genius,  looked  as  if  he  would  have 
liked  to  turn  an  east  side  whisker-puller 
and  give  Thomson’s  Semitic  and  patri- 
archal beard  just  one  tug  for  luck  and  to 
i pay  up  old  scores.  But  he  restrained  him- 
! self  nobly,  and  only  casually  mocked  at 
Thomson’s  ’pants,’  which  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.  Enfin,  the  company 
reached  the  Circle.  Thomson  went  in  with 
the  crowd  and  sat  next  to  Ysaye,  and  was 
as  proud  and  as  happy  over  his  success  as 
if  it  had  been  his  own.  Wine  flowed  as 
water,  and  Cesar  never  missed  a trick. 
From  time  to  time  Johnston  glared  at 
Thomson,  and  then  would  cry  out  in  sar- 
castic accents  to  Ysaye:  ’Say,  Easy,  ask 
your  friend  to  take  something.  Ask  him  to 
take  anything’— then,  sotto  voce,  ‘a  \valk.’ 

‘‘Thomson,  nothing  phased,  would  bow 
his  amiable  head,  smile  and  take  a glass  of 
wine  and  once  more  engage  Ysaye’s  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Arthur,  whose  acquaintance  with 
musical  people  is  very  limited,  simply 
Stared  with  amazement  at  the  scene.  There 
sat  the  man  who  caused  such  a row'  and 
necessitated  Johnston  taking  a trip  to 
Europe.  There  he  sat,  and  he  was  drink- 
ing his  wine  and  seemed  perfectly  at  home. 
‘What  nerve!'  said  Mr.  Arthur.  ‘I'll  put 
him  In  my  new  play.’  The  situation  was 
really  one  for  a Charles  Hoyt.  M.  Thom- 
! son  had  no  more  Idea  that  he  was  Intruding 
than  Ysaye.  He  simply  was  with  an  old 
1 colleague  and  he  forgpt  all  about  business. 
Just  after  the  manner  of  the  great,  im- 
practicable, Impeccable  artist  that  he  Is. 
At  C o'clock  a motion  was  made  for  dinner 
and  the  company  adjourned  down  town,  to 
Martin’s,  probably.  The  two  violinists 
about  this  time  were  having  a heated  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  rcdatlve  merits  of  Tartlnl 
ai  d Corelli.  The  rest  sat  by  and  listened  to 
the  French  language  being  spoken  with 
' extreme  vivacity.  It  wus  all  very  interesl- 
, ing,  and  Johnston  would  have  gone  asleep 
only  that  he  hated  to  let  Thomson  get  I 
out  of  his  sight  for  a moment.  Secretly 
he  imagined  that  Thomson  was  trying  to  I 
get  Ysaye  away  from  him  and  take  him 
to  the  hated  Wolfsohn.  Sleep  was  therefore  |! 


out  of  the  question.  At  last  the  theatre 
was  proposed.  Manager  Rosenquest  had 
reserved  a box  for  Ysaye  at  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Theatre.  As  the  fatal  hour  of  S 
drew  nigh  Mr.  Johnston  became  more  and 
more  uneasy.  Would  Thomson  go  with 
them  to  the  theatre?  The  idea  drove  him 
frantic.  ‘Let's  lose  him,'  he  whispered  to 
Arthur.  But,  happily,  it  was  not  necessary. 
Thomson  was  tired  out  and  bade  everybody 
one  an  affectionate  good  night  and  took  his 
departure.  With  difficulty  the  party  re- 
strained Johnston  from  executing  a pas 
seul  for  sheer  joy.  It  was  a true  Gillette 
story.  'Too  much  Johnston.’  ” 

**a 

1 “Peter  Lombard,"  in  the  Church  Times, 
tells  a story  which  is  called  forth  by  a sin- 
i gular  error  made  by  a clergyman,  who 
asked  his  congregation  to  stand  up  and 
rung  the  Dead  March  in  honor  of  the  late 
Tsar.  Here  is  the  story:  "The  old  organ- 
blower  of  Pinkelbury  lay  dying;  the  curate 
wus  visiting  him..  ‘Would  you  mind,  sir, 
asking  our  organist  to  play  the  Dead  March 
over  me?'  said  the  sick  man.  ‘Certainly, 

I will,  Jones,’  said  the  curate.  ‘Thankee, 
sir;  none  o,  that  ‘ere  tweedledum  Beethoven 
you  know,  sir;  only  Handel’s.’  ‘I  am  sure 
he  will  do  it,  responded  the  curate.  The 
old  man  lay  placidly  for  a while,  then  ex- 
claimed with  fervor,  ‘How  thankful  I be 
that  I shan't  have  to  blow  for  him  when 
he  plays  the  loud  part  at  the  end.’  ” 

*** 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  does  not  approve 
of  Prof.  Bridge’s  "Cradle  of  Christ,”  pro- 
duced at  the  156th  anniversary  festival  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  of  Great 
Britain  at  Westminster  Abbey.  "Mr. 
Bridge  did  his  best  to  conquer  our  Protest- 
ant prejudices  by  changing  the  cathedrally- 
immoral  tendencies  of  old  Glacoponi’s 
hymn  into  a fashion  that  would  have  made 
the  Franciscan  ‘stare  and  gasp’;  but  we 
fear  that  it  was  beyond  the  Professor’s  skill 
to  remove  from  his  own  music  the  pervasive 
dullness  which  broods  over  it.  We  have 
heard  Prof.  Bridge  in  a humorous  glee,  and 
.hought  that  humor  admirable;  last  night 
all  was  slow,  insufferably  slow,  dull,  acade- 
mic, and  unprofitable.  There  was  very  little 
to  surprise,  and  that  very  little  was  a dis- 
appointment' Mme.  Aibani  showed  her  own 
sense  of  this  by  singing  a solo  (which  opens 
with  a phrase  horribly  like  the  chorus  of  a 
song  about  a bicycle  built  for  two),  with 
scarcely  any  of  the  fire  which  had  inspired 
her  in  the  Mendelssohn  and  Handel.  No; 
we  do  not  like  'The  Cradle  of  Christ.’  ” 

.** 

Mr.  V/.  J.  Henderson  thus  treats  with 
Democratic  irreverence  the  contribution  of 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  to  choral  music. 
The  piece  was  sung  by  the  Arion  Society  of 
New  York:  ‘‘It  must  be  assumed  that  His 
Majesty  wrote  the  ‘Sang  an  Aegir’  in  a 
much  simpler  form  than  that  to  which  it  j 
has  been  elaborated  for  male  chorus  and  I 
orchestra.  Indeed,  it  is  so  simple  that  the  1 
elaboration  becomes  somewhat  ludicrous,  j 

and  the  performance  left  tjie  performers 
and  the  audience  in  rather  disrespectful 
smiles.  The  words  of  the  hymn  to  Aegir, 
the  god  of  the  sea  tempest  in  Norse  my- 
thology, are  full  of  vigor  and  directness, 
with  the  alliterations  and  assonances  of  the 
rough  old  German  verse  which  Wagner  has 
revived.  The  music  is  a potpourri  of  remi- 
niscences, very  likely  unconscious,  of  a 
number  of  volkslieder  familiar  to  all  Ger- 
man children.  One  of  the  musicians  coming 
out  was  acsosted  by  a friend,  who  observed 
that  the  ‘work1  was  ‘not  bad  for  an  Em-  , 
peror,'  and  answered:  ‘Well,  Fre®1,^nA 

Cleveland  could  not  have  done  It.’  Which 
nobody  can  deny.” 

**, 

One  of  the  books  knocked  down  a i the 
Livermore  sale  was:  "The  Sweet  Psalmist 

of  Israel.  A Sermon  preach'd  at  the  Lecture 
held  in  Boston  by  the  Society  for  promot- 
ing Regular  and  Good  Singing.  Boston, 
1722;”  by  Thomas  Walter.  This  little  'Pa™' 
phlet.  bound  in  'half  morocco,  brought 
And  why?  Chiefly  because  it  was  printed 
by  J.  Franklin,  and  Benj.  Franklin  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  brother  at  the  time. 

Thomas  Walter,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
was  the  son,  and  colleague  in  the  ministry 
at  Roxbury,  of  Nehemiah  Walter.  He  wrote 
other  books,  among  them  ‘‘Grounds  and 
Rules  of  Mustek  explained,”  and  ''Choice 
Dialogue  between  John  Faustus,  a Conjurer, 
and  Jack  Tory,  his  Friend.” 

It  was  Walter  who  said  of  the  congrega- 
tional singing  In  New  England,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  "it 
sounded  like  five  hundred  different  tunes 
roared  out  at  the  same  time.”  The  slow- 
ness was  such  that  he  states,  “I,  myself, 
have  twice  in  one  note  paused  to  take 
, breath."  There  was  so  little  regard  for 
: time  that  the  singers  were  often  “one  or 
two  words  apart.” 

Leipzig  did  not  take  kindly  to  Dvorak’s 
grand  American  symphony,  which  was  to 
create  a “new  and  national  school  of  music 
in  this  country. 

The  Signale  In  a review  of  Its  perform- 
ance at  the  Gewandhaus,  Nov.  1,  says  that 
this  symphony  is  “corrupt,  absurd,  vulgar, 
and  in  passages  (as  in  the  largo)  absolutely  j 
stupid.”  It  tjpeaks  of  the  sins  under  “the 
mantle  of  nationality.”  It  praises  the  in-  , 
strumental  color,  and  regrets  that  this  color 
was  wasted  on  wretched  drawing. 

Philip  Hale. 
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MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  next  ICneisel  Quartet  concert  will  be 
Dec.  10. 

Miss  Clara  Smart  will  give  a song  recital 
Dec.  11,  In  Association  Hall. 

Calve  and  De  Lucia  arc  engaged  for  the 
next  opera  season  at  Madrid. 

Rubinstein  had  Just  finished  a sulte^fcr 
orchestra. 

The  Review  of  the  Symphony  Concert 
will  be  found  In  another  column. 

Federico  Console  has  been  engaged  to 
compose  a national  anthem  for  the  republic 
of  Salnt-Marln. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Birmingham  Fes- 
tival were  $65,000.  The  expenses  were 

$45,000. 

Sousa's  farewell  concert  will  take  place 
I at  the  Mechanics'  Building  Wednesday 
evening,  Nov.  28. 

Peter  Benoit  has  almost  finished  an 
| onera,  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from 
B'ulwer’s  “Last  Days  of  Pompei.” 
“Grazlella,"  an  opera  by  Auteri-Manzocchl 
I text  taken  from  Lamartine's  well-known 
story,  was  a dead  failure  in  Milan. 

Berthe  Marx-Goldschmldt  gave  a series  of 
eight  piano  recitals  in  Berlin  in  which  she 
played  140  different  pieces. 

Mascagni  has  finished  a new  opera  in 
three  acts,  entitled  “VeltiHa.”  There  Is  a 
fluency  that  Is  fatal. 

The  original  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  will 
give  a concert  at  the  First  Free  Baptist 
Church  Saturday,  Dec.  1. 

There  will  be  a special  program  for  the 
Symphony  rehearsal  and  concert  Dec.  14,  15. 
It  will  be  in  memory  of  Rubinstein. 

Busoni,  who  nearly  starved  In  Boston,  was 
most  enthusiastically  praised  by  the  critics 
of  Berlin,  where  he  played  early  in  this 
month. 

Rheinberg's  second  concerto  for  organ, 
G minor,  op.  177,  has  been  published.  It  Is 
for  organ,  strings,  two  horns,  trumpets  and 

drums. 

Nordlca  was  applauded  loudly  for  her 
singing  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  Nov.  1. 
The  only  unfavorable  criticism  was  con- 
cerning her  trill. 

One  of  the  last  works  of  Rubinstein  that 
has  been  published  Is  a set  of  six  pieces  for 
piano.  "Souvenirs  de  Dresde”  op.  118.  He 
did  not  play  them  in  public. 

Materna  will  leave  the  Vienna  Opera 
House  Company  at  the  end  of  December. 
The  event  will  be  celebrated  by  a festival 
performance.  No  wonder. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin  has  been  engaged 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  to  sing  the  chief 
soprano  part  in  Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Parker’s  new 
oratorio,  “The  Life  of  Man,”  which  will  be 
produced  Easter. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Thayer  is  arranging  a 
grand  concert  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
Sunday  evening,  Dec.  0.  A brilliant  pro- 
gram is  already  assured,  and  many  popular 
singers  and  musicians  will  take  part. 

They  still  give  performances  of  Verdi’s 
old  opera  “I  Masnadieri”  In  Breslau.  In 
the  last  act  realism  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  baritone  shot  the  tenor  in 
the  shoulder  and  thus  prevented  his  finish- 
ing his  part. 

Telegraph  operators  often  love  music  that 
is  not  made  by  the  click  of  the  machine. 
Witness  the  case  of  Mr.  Barrington  L. 
Brannan,  who  wrote  the  words  and  music 
of  the  waltz-song  “Lovers  in  Days  Gone 
By.” 

Joseph  Grossmann,  only  28  years  old.  has 
been  appointed  a conductor  of  the  Opera  at 
Pesth.  “Fine  performances  are  expected 
under  the  new  leader.”  What  does  this 
mean?  Is  the  sun  of  the  passionate  Nikisch 
already  pale  and  wan? 

A second  series  of  three  of  the  peculiar 
and  interesting  “Piano-Lecture-Concerts” 
by  Jerome  Hopkins,  will  begin  Dec.  1, 
as  matinees,  at  Wesleyan  Hall.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  first  will  be,  “A  Few  Musical 
Conundrums.” 

This  is  the  program  of  the  second  Ad- 
amowski  Quartet  concert.  Wednesday  even- 
ing. Dec.  26,  in  Chickering  Hall:  Quartets 
by  Beethoven  and  Stanford,  and  a suite  for 
violin  and  piano  by  Schuett  (first  time  in 
America).  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting  will  be  the 
pianist. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  rehearsal 
and  concert  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1,  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Overture,  “Soring.”  Goetz:  concerto 
for  violin  No.  3,  Saint-Saens;  Symphony, 
No  1 D minor.  Volkmann;  “Carnival  in 
Paris,”  Svendsen.  Mr.  Eugene  Ysaye  will 
be  the  violinist. 

The  singer.  Teresa  Gabbi,  guaranteed  to 
i a steamship  company  the  expenses  of  the 
| company  of  which  she  was  the  star,  from 
Genoa  to  Rio  Janeiro.  She  also  pledged  her- 
self to  meet  other  expenses.  She  is  now 
about  $40,000  out  of  pocket,  beside  her  sal- 
ary of  $6000  a month,  of  which  she  has  not 
received  one  cent. 

! The  Cecilia’s  first  concert  of  the  season 
will  be  Wednesday  evening.  The  Wage- 
Earners'  Concert  will  be  given  Tuesday 
evening.  Saint-Saens’s  opera,  “Samson 
and  Delilah,”  will  be  given  in  concert  form, 
with  orchestra.  The  chief  solo  parts  will 
be  sung  by  Mrs.  Julie  Wyman,  and  Messrs. 
Clarence  B.  Davis,  Meyn,  and  W.  H.  Clark. 

Johann  Strauss  is  beset  on  every  side 
with  librettists,  and  he  is  offered  great 
sums  for  new  waltzes.  Pie  refuses  every 
offer,  except  that  of  the  Gartenlaube,  which 
wishes  a waltz  for  its- New  Year’s  number. 
His  eyes  are  tired,  and  the  physician  says 
“Rest.”  This  suave,  amiable  man  lives 
ironically  enough  in  the  “Street  of  Hedge- 
hogs.” 

"Lady  Macbeth,”  a cantata  by  Martin 
Lunseens,  which  took  the  second  prize  of 
Rome,  given  by  the  Belgian  Academy,  was 
performed  lately  in  Brussels.  The  work  is 
: said  to  be  of  "prodigal  instrumentation,” 
and  full  of  dissonances  that  would  have 
i frightened  even  Wagner.  “Vocally  it  is  far 
inferior  to  the  instrumentation.  The  sing- 
ers are  tortured,  and  lyric  declamation  is 
apparently  despised.  The  work  is  not  banal, 
however;  it  has  character  and  color.” 

I 


Murder  lately  is  of  low  degree. 


Collar  bones  were  apparently  made  to  be 

Broken. 

“Crippled  on  the  field  of  honor”  is  a dis- 
tinction of  a lifetime. 


A Stillman  that  makes  a touchdown  in  30 
seconds  has  a right  to  be  noisy. 


Nunquam  animus.  Harvard.  “ Battles 
sre  lost  in  the  same  spirit  they  are  won.” 


THE  TALE  OP  A COAT. 

It  was  the  belief  of  Polonius,  the  cere- 
monious courtier,  that  the  apparel  oft  pro- 
claims the  man.  Swift  and  Carlyle  sharp- 
ened this  saw  and  made  It  the  edge  of 
satire.  Aggressive  individuality  or  sleek 
acquiescent  conventionality  Is  often  revealed 
by  attire.  Proverbs  and  popular  songs 
recognize  this  fact,  from 
"With  a light  heart, 

And  a thin  pair  of  breeches 

You  can  go  through  the  world,*’- 
To 

“Where  did  you  got  that  hat?” 

The  shirt  Is  a heroic  garment,  whether  it 
be  the  deadly  shirt  of  Nessus,  the  hunting 
shirt  of  Fremont,  in  which  he  was  to  “lead 
in  freedom's  van,”  or  the  red  shirt  of  Gari- 
baldi. 

A statesman  may  wear  a "shocking  bad” 
hat  and  yet  escape  reproach— witness  the 
case  of  Mr.  Evarts.  Eccentricity  in  cravats 
sometimes  excites  suspicion,  as  when  the 
late  S.  T.  Fairchild  was  inclined  to  question 
the  partisan  soundness  of  our  esteemed 
fellow-townsman,  ex-Mayor  Prince,  because 
at  a convention  the  latter  “wore  a different 
neck-tie  each  day.” 

The  coat  Is  a more  serious  detail.  By  the 
coat  the  world  is  apt  to  judge  the  man. 
The  glory  or  the  shabbiness,  the  cut,  the 
pattern— these  are  to  many  the  revelation  of 
character;  they  serve  to  tell  the  precise 
position  of  the  wearer.  The  coat  may  be 
fatal.  Envy  is  excited,  or  a prejudice  takes 
root.  The  brethren  of  Joseph  could  not 
endure  his  coat  of  many  colors,  the  badge 
of  parental  favoritism,  and  they  conspired 
against  him  to  slay  him.  The  vanity  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  was  most  obnoxious  when 
he  strutted  about  at  Boswell’s  lodgings, 
prating  of  his  bloom-colored  coat.  It  was 
an  evil  night  for  Mr.  Fassett  of  the  State  of 
New  York  when  he  removed  his  coat  that 
he  might  ta'k  on  more  equal  terms  with 
German  voters.  There  is  no  need  of  multi- 
plying instances.  The  coat  so  identifies  the 
man  that  the  very  word  was  once  used 
commonly  as  synonymous  with  profession,  1 
class,  order,  party.  Burke  wrote.  ”1  know 
no  man  of  his  coat  who  would  fall  in  so 
well  with  you.”  Centuries  before  in  Con- 
stantinople the  two  great  warring  factions 
were  known  as  the  Blues  and  the  Greens, 
from  the  color  of  the  coats.  There  are,  too, 
the  phrases  “To  turn  one’s  coat,”  “To  wear 
the  King’s  coat.” 

While  theoretically  a man  has  a right  to 
wear  what  seems  good  to  him,  provided  he 
offend  not  police  regulations,  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  was  undoubtedly  correct  in  stat- 
ing to  Miss  Byron  that  singularity  in 
dress  is  usually  the  indication  of  some- 
thing wrong  in  judgment.  When  this  sin- 
gularity is  sudden  or  sporadic,  as  seen  in 
an  unexpected  change  of  costume  in  an 
even-minded  man,  there  is  surely  some  men- 
tal perturbation.  When  the  Chamberlain 
saw  M.  Roland  enter  the  presence  of  Louis 

XVI.  with  ribbons  in  his  shoes,  he  gave  up 
the  monarchy  as  lost. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a Bostonian  ol 
excellent  character  and  English  education  in- 
dulges himself  in  coats  of  enormous  checks, 
of  a pattern  dear  to  Englishmen  of  high  and 
low  degree.  Such  a coat  is  no  doubt  com- 
fortable, and  It  retains  animal  heat  on  a 
wintry  day.  When  you  see  it  you  are  re- 
minded of  an  English  squire,  with  mutton- 
chop  whiskers;  fond  of  his  dogs,  his  horses 
and  his  children;  keen  at  cricket;  finan- 
cially at  the  mercy  of  his  steward;  just  a 
little  proud  of  a line  of  squires  before  him; 
a member  of  good,  sound  clubs  in  town; 
whose  only  regret  is  that  he  is  not  actively 
in  the  Queen’s  service;  who  really  believes 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  Antichrist.  Nor  does 
he  object  to  the  slight  smell  of  the  stable 
that  is  in  the  coat. 

An  excellent  coat  for  a squire,  or  for  a 
soldier  off  duty  to  knock  about  in.  But 
when  its  wearer  is  proposed  for  an  office 
demanding  pronounced  executive  ability, 
large  business  experience,  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  public  wants— such  an  office,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  Mayor  of  Boston— 
somehow  or  other  the  coat  does  not  inspire 
confidence.  The  loudness  of  its  checks  sug- 
gests the  real  thought  of  Its  proposers,  who 
should  never  have  allowed  the  public  ex- 
hibition of  the  coat.  An  energetic  Mayor  in 
such  a garment  would  seem  as  incongruous 
as  a plumber  in  evening  dress  engaged  with 
solder  and  lead  pipe,  or  soliloquizing  Ham- 
let in  a plug  hat  and  rubber  boots. 

Slugging  rhymes  with  thugglng. 


This  extract  from  the  “Life  of  Sir  George 
J.  Elvey”  shows  the  ease  with  which 
Englishmen  are  amused;  “I  like  Blow  as 
well  as  any  one,  but  I can’t  stand  him  at 
dinner  time.  Blowed  if  I can!” 


And  now  there  is  a "Defence  of  Nerves.’’ 
"They  who  have  nerves  are  instruments, 
many-stringed,  and  answer  with  complex 
music  to  all  the  notes  sung  at  them  by  life.” 

This  Is  St.  Catherine's  Day.  And  as  the 
old  saw  has  It,  "As  at  Catherine,  foul  or 
fair,  so  will  be  the  next  February.”  What, 
pray.  Is  the  origin  of  this  saying? 

The  words  of  Tompkins  were  treasured  as 
though  they  were  pure  gold.  Ray  Tomp- 
kins of  Yale,  by  the  way,  not  “ Tommy 
Tompkins”  at  the  Museum. 

So  Nicholas  II.  is  an  orator.  Better  for 
him  to  Imitate  the  laconic-ism  of  Mr. 
Ilinkey,  in  comparison  with  whom  a clam 
I is  loquacious. 


*4  Trv  Z4?  . ^ U 


Butchered  to  make  a Springfield  holiday. 

j Foct  ball  has  this  attraction  over  the 
prize  fight.  In  the  prize-ring  there  are  only 
two  sluggers.  In  a foot  ball  game  there  are 


Of  course.  Harvard  played  “the  better 
game,”  but  somehow  or  other  Yale  got 
there. 


Mr.  Deland  calls  the  result  a victory  of 
Pyrrhus.  Yale  has  been  pyrrhicizing  for 
some  years. 


Mr.  Butterworth’s  eye  will  not  permit  him 
to  study  for  some  weeks.  He  hopes,  how- 
ever. to  take  part  in  the  game  with  * rince- 
ton. 
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Now  these  are  too  often  the  principal  , 
parts  of  the  verb  “to  author:”  write,  writ-  | 
ten,  rot. 

Why  should  not  a woman  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  small  onions  be  known  and  pointed 
out  as  “The  Lady  of  Shalott?" 

A woman  said  in  a street  car  the  other 
clay,  while  there  was  a nervous  block,  ’And  j 
vou  can’t  get  a fresh  egg  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton for  love  or  money.”  Her  neighbors 
agreed  with  her. 

And  what  is  the  King  of  Corea  doing  all 
this  time?  According  to  English  dispatches 
he  has  adopted  a new  policy:  “Solitary  and 
lonely,  he  looks  to  heaven  and  weeps.” 


The  attention  of  the  Dialect  Society  is 
called  respectfully  to  the  following  state-  ( 
ment  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  a “help”  in  j 
Huntington  Avenue:  ,rUp  to  my  place  in  ; 
Vermont,  although  there  were  four  wen 
folks,  they  never  had  hot  meat  victuals.” 


\n  artist  of  international  reputation  now 
in*  this  city  said  the  other  day  that  these - 
painters,  well  known,  esteemed,  and  prosper- 
ing in  New  York,  were  driven  away  from 
Boston  on  account  of  lack  of  work:  T.  W. 
Dewing,  H.  O.  Walker,  W.  L.  Metcalf, 
Childe  Hassam,  Appleton  Brown,  Robert 


The  father  of  Paderewski  died  in  Poland 
a fortnight  or  so  ago,  at  the  age  of  64  years. 
He,  too,  had  a claim  to  distinction:  a seven- 
years’  imprisonment  in  Siberia  broke  com- 
pletely his  health  and  spirits. 


Got  will  go  away  from  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais  Jan.  ],  after  50  years’  service,  with 
^bout  $135,000 

Let  us  not  neglect  the  farmers.  And  what 
did  the  ancients  recommend  to  them  for 
light  November  work? 

“The  chimney  all  sooty,  would  now  be  made 
clean, 

For  fear  of  mischances,  too  oftentimes  seen; 

Old  chimney  and  sooty,  if  fire  once  take. 

By  burning  and  breaking,  some  mischief  may 
make” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consult  the  stars  for 
good  luck,  or  to  sleep  in  a pig-sty  in  hope 
of  fortune-promising  dream.  Wisdom  runs 
in  the  streets.  Listen  to  her.  “If  I had  a 
son  and  little  money,”  said  a college  gradu- 
ate when  there  was  talk  of  Springfield,  "I 
should  not  send  him  to  Harvard  and  ex- 
| pect  aid  through  scholarships.  I should 
1 scrape  together  every  cent,  mortgage  the 
farm,  and  enter  Tommy  at  Yale,  with  in- 
structions to  back  the  nine,  the  eleven,  and 
the  crew.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  would 
be  able  to  retire  from  active  business.  That’s  j 
what  I call  a practical  education.” 


Dr.  Hill,  in  his  book  on  Harvard,  proves  j 
himself  the  good  old  sturdy  Englishman  j 
with  the  insular  eye.  “Base  ball,  so  far  as  I 
I could  see,  is  but  a poor  one  compared  with 
cricket.  It  is  the  old  base  ball  of  my  boyhood 
expanded  and  refined.  It  is  almost  as  much 
below  cricket  as  skittles  is  below  billiards.” 


To  ’’Reader”— You  say  you  own  "an  old 
Bible  printed  by  Roger  Daniel,  Cambridge, 
(643,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  ail  the  psalms  in  metre,”  and 
you  ask  how  this  compares  in  age  with 
other  old  Bibles  owned  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  Livermore  sale  in  Boston  last  week 
a copy  of  the  Bible  with  psalms.  “Thomas 
Buck  and  Roger  Daniel,  Cambridge,  1638," 
sold  at  auction  for  50  cents.  To  be  sure,  the 


file  was  missing.  At  the  same  sale  Eng- 
Ish  Bibles  of  these  .hues  were  sold:  153B. 
\6i).  13*2.’.  1568.  1585.  1599.  1609.  1611.  1617.  1625. 
Jjgj,  i63 4.  Any  unusual  price  obtained  at 
I he  auction  of  these  Bibles  was  recorded  in 
he  Journal  of  the  Hist. 

They  say  that  every  Chinaman  is  taught, 
as  soon  as  he  can  speak,  to  repeat  daily 
these  words:  "Siao  sin"  (humble  thy  spirit). 
The  Instruction  now  would  be  cruelly  super- 
fluous. 

If  Gov.  Mac  Corkle  did  give  Miss  Humphreys 
the  commission  of  Colonel,  his  name  should 
be  Mac  Corker.  And  why  should  not  woman 
n her  seal  to  assume  all  manly  duties  serve 
as  a soldier?  There  are  precedents  galore, 
from  the  Amazons  of  S&rmatia  to  the  Ama- 
zons of  Dahome.  Then  there  is  _the  case 
of  Retire  Bordereau,  born  in  li<0,  near 
Angers,  of  1>oor  but  honest  parents.  During 
. war  of  six  years  she  was  engaged  in  above 
100  "battles  and  sanguinary  skirmishes,  the 
most  of  which  she  fought  on  horseback.”  , 

You  may  see  her  picture  in  the  second 
volume  of  Kirby's  "Wonderful  and  Eccen- 
tric Museum."  It  gives  two  views  of  her, 
one  on  horseback,  in  sojer  clothes  and  with 
drawn  sword,  one  in  her  woman's  garb: 
and  truly  is  hers  a fierce,  grim  visage.  The 
portraits  are  preceded  by  those  of  an  ac- 
complished bearded  lady;  Signora  Giraldelli 
I the  original  salamander;  thfe  Peruvian 
| Giant;  and  Abraham  Thornton,  who  was 
found  not  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Mary 
Ashford.  

Alas,  what  a shattering  of  chinoiseries! 


ft  trf  T-  *9  " C\'-- 


Of  what  influence  is  the  opinion  of  the 
"prominent  graduate  who  does  not  care  to 
have  his  name  mentioned?”  By  the  way, 
does  he  transact  business  in  a mask,  or 
vote  in  a domino?  Does  he  eat  his  dinner 
under  the  furtive  rays  of  a dark  lantern? 
Is  his  real  name  unknown  save  to  his  wife 
and  children,  as  the  real  name  of  Rome 
was  known  only  to  the  few  initiated? 

The  game  between  Harvard  and  Pennsyl- 
vania will  “show  to  the  world  that  foot 
ball  is  not  objectionable  when  played 
legitimately,  and  in  a gentlemanly  fashion. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  a case  of  brotherly  j 
love."  The  players  will  wear  Prince  Albert 
coats  and  varnished  boots,  and  cocoa  will  | 
be  served  at  a reasonable  price  to  the  | 
spectators. 

"Why,  they  don't  have  any  of  this  diffi- 
culty in  England,  from  whence  we  took  our 
hpv  <•  ■>  plaj  it 
over  there  without  all  this  roughness,  we 
can  certainly  do  it  here.”  Mr.  George  W. 
Weld  thus  spoke  undoubtedly  in  good  faith. 
Let’s  see.  The  record  of  foot  ball  accidents 
in  England  this  season  has  not  yet  been 
published.  Here  is  the  record  “confessedly 
Imperfect”  of  four  months  during  the  Eng- 
lish season  of  '93.  We  quote  from  the 
Lancet  (London):  “Five  sudden  deaths,  two 
concussions  of  the  spine  (in  one  of  which 
it  was  stated  that  three  ribs  were  torn 
from  the  spinal  column),  one  concussion  of 
the  brain,  one  fracture  of  the  thigh,  )G 
fractures  of  the  leg  (some  of  these  were 
simple  and  some  compound,  some  of  each 
and  some  of  both  bones,  but  further 
classification  is  unnecessary),  nine  fractures 
of  the  clavicle,  ajid  two  of  the  arm.” 


Jury  duty  may  be  a fashionable  amuse- 
ment this  winter,  for  Mr.  H.  L.  Higginson 
has  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Sears.  Is  it  not  a singular  commentary  on 
the  condition  of  a republic  that  the  willing- 
ness of  a rich  man  to  perform  a solemn 
duty  of  a citizen  excites  remark  and 

•wonder?  

Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  ts  in  honor  bound 
to  fulfill  his  theatrical  engagement;  yet 
from  the  loathed  stage  he  sees  that  quiet 
farm  In  Montague,  and  longs  for  it.  as  did 
Clncinnatus  for  the  plow. 


Birdie  Case,  a poor  but  honest  type- 
writer girl,  “has  just  learned  that  she  has 
a fortune  of  $102,000.”  And  now  how  many 
will  be  willing  to  call  her  “Birdie!’’  That 
will  depend,  however,  upon  the  Case. 


The  last  numbers  of  Murray's  “New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary”  (“D— Deceit”  and  “F— 
^rfeng”)  look  kindly  on  the  slang  and  the 
twisted  words  of  today.  Take  “Daisy”  for 
example;  “Slang  (chiefly  U.  S.).  A first- 
rate  thing  or  person;  also  as  adj.  Flrst- 
[ rate,  charming.”  The  quotations  are  from 
Foote  (1737),  Mrs.  Burnett  <1886),  the  Denver 
Republican  (18%)  and  the  Boston  Journal 


e etymology  of  ”fad’’  is  unknown, 
ely  current  In  dialects.  Its  first  appear- 
: In  literature  was  In  1834.  And  these 
Is  are  recognized  by  the  authority; 
-monger,  fad-mongerlng,  fad-mongery, 
Ish,  faddishness,  faddlsm,  faddist,  fad- 

ak<"  lr  of  obscure  origin.  “Faker,”  1 
who  fakes,  must  not  be  con-  I 
ded  with  '’fakir.”  The  former  j 
com  from  the  old  English  word  f 
true”  or  "leak."  The  latter  Is  an  adapt-  i 
i of  the  Arabian  “faqlr,”  meaning  “a  | 


atlon  under  “fake”  In  the 
iked”  report  Is  from  May- 

last  Is  from  the  Boston 

r j (t.<:  . g,  "Another  Fake  In 

•nounc 


German  artists  and  architects  are  indig- 
nant because  William  II.  has  looked  over 
the  list  of  gold  medals  to  be  awarded  in 
connection  with  this  year  s Exhibition  of 
Art.  lie  has  arbitrarily  given  the  great 
gold  medal  to  a female  portrait  painter  of 
less  than  mediocre  merit  and  has  stricken 
out  the  name  of  the  architect  of  the  new 
Reichstag  building,  who  had  been  proposed 
by  a unanimous  vote.  The  Emperor  ljas 
probably  been  studying  the  art  criticisms 
of  Secretary  Carlisle. 


"Henry  Irving  has  a passion  for  old 
armor.”  Paul  Bourget  has  a passion  for  old 
jokes. 


"Much  better  the  American  names,  Ohio, 
Virginia!  Carolina,  Vermont.  And  if  ever  j 
these  Yankees  fight  great  sea  engagements— 
which  Heaven  forfend!— how  glorious,  poet- 
ically speaking,  to  range  up  the  whole  fed- 
erated fleet,  and  pour  forth  a broadside  from 
Florida  to  Maine.”  Does  not  than  sound 
as  though  it  came  from  a patriot  of  today? 
Yet  it  is  found  in  Herman  Melville’s  “Mar- 
di”  published  in  ’49. 

They  argued  gravely  in  a London  court 
a short  time  ago  this  nice  moral  point:  Is 

a father  justified  in  calling. his  son  Septimus 
if  he  has  not  seven  children? 


A writer  in  the  Brookline  Chronicle  makes 
this  bold  prediction:  “It  will  not  be  many 

years  before  an  American  opera,  founded 
on  an  American  story,  will  be  given  in  Paris 
to  the  Parisians,  in  their  own  tongue. 


“Carmen,”  with  Miss  de  Lussan  as  the 
gypsy,  is  said  to  resemble  the  celebrated 
play  ’’Hamlet”  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted. 

Here  is  a story  that  sounds  like  a lie,  but  | 
it  comes  from  a report  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  which  has  been  investi-  I 
gating  a remarkable  instance  of  rapid 
growth.  “It  was  that  of  a boy  who  at  6 > 
years  of  age  had  grown  to  a height  of  five  , 
feet  six  inches.  At  the  age  of  5 this  ex- 
traordinary specimen  of  humanity  had  j 
grown  a beard;  his  voice  at  this  period  ] 
changed,  and  he  appeared  a man  of  30.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  this  phenom- 
enon possessed  great  physical  strength,  and 
that  he  could  easily  lift  to  his  shoulders 
and  carry  bags  of  grain  weighing  200  ! 
pounds.  His  decline  was  as  rapid  as  his 
growth.  At  8 his  hair  and  beard  were  grey; 

Rt  10  he  tottered  in  his  walk,  his  teeth  fell 
out,  and  his  hands  became  palsied.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  12.  In  his  short  life  this 
youth  played  many  parts,  and  he  played 
them  quickly,  too.”  Is  there  not  a Bab 
Ballad  that  tells  of  a precocious  baby 
“who  perished  in  enfeebled  dotage”  at  the 
age  of  5? 

Av*!  -M-4V 

MUSIC.  • 

The  First  Psrf  rmance  of  Saint- 
Saens’s  “ Samson  and  Delilah  ” in 
Fos?on. 

Saint-Saens’s  opera  “Samson  and  Delilah” 
was  produced  in  concert  form  with  orches- 
tra last  evening,  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton, by  the  Cecilia,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lang.  The  solo  parts  were  taken  as 
follows: 

Delilah Mrs.  Julie  L.  Wyman 

Samson Mr.  Clarence  B.  Davis 

High  Priest  of  Dagon Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn 

Abtmelech  ! 

An  old  Hebrew 1 Mr.  W.  II.  Clarke 

Second  Philistine..] 

First  Philistine Mr.  Robert  T.  Hall 

Philistine  Messenger Mr.  S.  S.  Townsend  j 

Saint-Saens’s  noble  work  was  given  in 
concert  form  at  Worcester  at  the  festival  of 
’93,  and  at  the  festival  of  this  year.  On 
each  occasion  the  character  of  tlie  music 
was  censidered  at  length  in  the  Journal. 
Lot  us  now  confine  our  attention  to  the  per- 
formance of  last  evening. 

The  first  four  scenes  of  the  first  act  suf- 
fered materially  on  account  of  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  tempi  taken  by  Mr.  Lang  and  it 
may  here  be  said  that  Samson  was  inclined 
to  drawl  and  dawdle  throughout  the  per- 
formance. The  ballet  music  in  the  third 
act  was  played  roughly,  and  the  conductor 
was  of  little  aid  to  the  men,  who  showed 
willingness  and  intelligence  here  as  in  the 
accompaniments..  If  the  conductor  is  not  a 
man  of  marked  talent  In  orchestral  leader- 
ship and  the  rehearsals  are  few,  the  most 
skillful  players  are  apt  to  appear  at  a dis- 
advantage. The  chorus  was  generally  ex- 
cellent. It  sang  with  beauty  of  tone,  as  a 
rule,  and  with  understanding. 

Now  here  is  a singular  paradox.  When 
Mrs.  Wyman  sang  this  season  at  Worcester 
in  Verdi’s  "Requiem,”  she  sang  with 
breadth  and  passion.  It  was  a pleasure 
i then  to  comment  upon  her  marked  improve- 
I ment.  and  her  apparent  mastery  of  the 
I grand  style.  As  Delilah,  a part  demanding 
! breadth  and  passion,  she  showed  for  the 
most  part,  neither  fullness  of  tone,  breadth 
of  style,  nor  the  fiery,  burning  temperament 
that  should  characterize  an  intelligent  anil 
thoroughly  complete  performance,  it  is 
true  that  she  often  displayed  vocal  skill. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  more  delicate  passages 
there  were  tones  of  sensuous  beauty.  But 
neither  in  the  second  act  nor  in  the  third 
act  did  she  rise  to  the  height  of  the  occa- 
sion.  The  scene  In  which  she  mocks  Sam- 
son“By  my  hand,  love,”  where  the  com- 
poser uses  so  Ironically  the  caressing 
phrases  of  the  scene  of  seduction  in  the 
second  act,  was  Ineffective,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  her  Inability  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  the  situation.  So,  too.  In  the  in- 
genious canon  between  Delilah  and  the 
High  Priest,  there  was  a lack  of  the  artful 
spontaneity  that  precludes  the  idea  of  a 
task  performed  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 
Her  performance  was  often  pleasing.  It 
never  thrilled  Nor  Is  this  the  fault  of 
Saint  Saens’s  music. 

Mr.  Davis  was  earnest  in  his  endeavor, 
too  earnest  In  fact,  for  he  tried  to  make 
points  where  there  were  no  points.  He  was 
at  the  Is  ,i  logy  Samson,  a sentimental 


rather  than  an  heroic  figure,  constantly 

pulling  the  proper  tempo  back.  Here  is  an 
instance,  and  it  is  one  of  many,  of  his 
misunderstanding  of  the  composer’s  mean- 
ing. On  page  112  of  the  Schirmer  edition 
are  six  measures  for  Samson,  a wild  cry  , 
of  despair,  allegro  agitato.  There  is  no 
indication  of  a ritard;  there  Is  no  hint  at  | 
any  expression  but  that  of  a loud  protest.  1 
The  composer  indihates  a ritard.  and  an 
expressive  rendering  of  the  few  instru- 
mental measures  that  introduce  the  con- 
trasting appeal  of  Delilah.  But  Mr.  Davis 
saw  a hold  over  the  final  d flat,  and  he 
did  all  manner  of  pretty  things  with  the 
four  notes  that  follow.  It  may  be  said  in 
all  kindness  that  the  part  is  beyond  his 
present  ability.  It  is  a difficult,  heroic 
role.  And  how  many  tenors  are  there  in 
the  United  States  today  who  can  sing  it  as 
it  should  be  sung? 

Mr.  Meyn  sang  with  conviction,  and  with 
considerable  dramatic  appreciation,  although 
as  a vocalist  he  has  not  made  any  per- 
ceptible improvement  since  his  last  appear 
ance  here. 

Samson  and  the  rest  of  the  Hebrews  sang 
in  English,  as  did  all  of  the  Philistines 
except  Delilah  when  she  wooed  most  amor- 
ously. Then  she  appropriately  employed  the 
French  language. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first  act 
seemed  tedious,  and  that  the  work  inevit- 
ably suffers  when  taken  from  its  home,  the 
opera  house,  the  music  made  a profound 
impression.  It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  it 
again,  even  with  perhaps  inevitable  draw- 
backs. May  the  day  soon  come  when  this 
opera  will  be  heard  here  as  an  opera. 

Philip  Hale. 


Let  us  remember  to  be  thankful.  Thank- 
ful for  what?  Never  mind,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful.   

To  a great  many  excellent  and  devout 
people  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale’s  latest  story  will 
appear  needlessly  irreverent. 

As  long  as  there  are  bridges,  there  will 
be  jumpers. 

To  attempt  the  bribery  of  a .Judge  cer- 
tainly deserves  severe  punishment.  When 
a Judge  strikes  the  would-be  briber,  his 
action  is  not  a judicial  proceeding,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  law  is  also  struck. 

There  is  discussion  in  Chicago  concerning 
the  true  meaning  of  the  term  “promenade 
concert.”  Now  a promenade  concert,  as  a 
rule,  is  a concert  where  there  is  such  a 
crowd  that  no  one  can  promenade. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  (1530),  who  in  all  proba- 
bility bore  only  a slight  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

Should  not  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
union  of  a mercurial  couple  be  called  a 
quick-silver  wedding? 

And  it  now  appears— at  least  if  Mr.  H.  A. 
Clapp  is  a trustworthy  authority— that 
‘‘through  ‘A  Century  of  Charades’  Boston 
has  achieved  the  distinction  of  producing 
the  cleverest  work  of  its  kind  that  is 
known  to  English  literature.”  A tall  state- 
ment, but  let  4 pass.  Praed’s  name  is 
henceforth  Dennis. 


In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  word  ’’charade”  may  come  from 
the  Provencal  ’’charra— to  chatter,  or  bab- 
ble;” or  it  may  be  allied  to  the  Spanish 
“charrada,  speech  or  action  of  a clown,  a 
showy  thing  made  without  taste.” 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  admit 
gladly  the  good  nature  and  the  ingenuity 
of  these  particular  charades.  But  if  it 
takes  a distinct  talent  to  invent  such  puz- 
zles, it  also  takes  a distinct  talent  to  enjoy 
them.  To  the  ordinary  mind  this  is  the 
supreme  charade:  My  first  is  vexation;  my 
second  is  despair;  my  whole  is  contempt. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1773,  Mr.  Foster 
Powell,  an  attorney's  clerk,  began  a jour- 
ney oil  foot  from  London  to  York  and  back 
again,  396  miles,  and  by  accomplishing  the 
feat  in  six  days  he  won  100  guineas.  In  1788 
he  tried  it  again,  and  did  it  in  five  days  19 
hours  and  15  minutes.  In  1790  he  did  it  in 
five  days  and  18  hours. 

It  was  on  Nov.  29,  1814,  that  a newspaper 
was  first  printed  by  steam.  The  journal  was 
the  London  Times.  In  1814  the  number 
thrown,  off  within  an  hour  was  1100.  Ten 
years  later  the  Times  stated  that  before 
Mr.  Koenig,  the  inventor,  left  England,  “he 
accomplished  the  last  great  improvement, 
namely,  the  printing  of  the  sheet  on  both 
sides.”  The  number  printed  within  an  hour 
in  1824  was  2000. 

According  to  Prof.  Barton  there  is  no  need 
of  going  to  Switzerland  or  Alaska;  we  have 
all  the  glacial  phenomena  right  here  in 
Massachusetts,  and,  indeed,  near  Boston. 
There  is  a line  of  “drumlins,”  “eskers” 
and  “tills”  within  a half  hour's  distance 
by  train.  

The  people  that  stuff  circulars  into  letter 
boxes  it  apartment  houses  and  then  give 
the  postman’s  ring  have  a perverted  sense 
of  humor.  A fat  woman  will  puff  and 
wheeze  down  four  flights  and  pick  out  an 
advertisement  beginning  “Steadily  Gaining 
in  Weight.”  Or  it  is  to  the  sufferer  from 
rheumatism  that  the  maid  brings  the  cir- 
cular headed,  "Why  not  Learn  to  Dance?” 

Docking  the  tails  of  horses  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  the  victims  in  those  days 
were  more  sensitive.  In  Plutarch’s  essay 
on  Love  are  these  lines:  “Like  to  those 

that  dock  off  their  Mares  Tails,  and  clip  their 
Mains,  and  then  lead  them  to  a River  or 
Pond,  for  it  is  reported,  that  when  those 
Mares  perceive  themselves  so  ill  favour'dly 
shorn  and  disfigur’d,  they  loose  their  natur- 
al courage.'’ 
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“We  congratulate  the  swains  of  Croatia. 
They  have  learnt  the  great  lesson  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  which  is  combination.  There 
Is  a place  in  Croatia  called  Daly,  whence 
on  one  night  no  fewer  than  26  girls  were 
eloped  with  by  their  lovers.  The  fact  that 
so  many  stern  fathers  had  refused  their 
consent  to  marriage  seems  to  show  that 
they,  too,  have  organized  in  self-defence. 
Capital  and  labor  must  be  mere  Idle  words 
to  Daly;  there  he  great  conflicting  organi- 
zations are  the  Parents’  Association  and 
the  Lovers’  Amalgamated  Trade  Council. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  the  latter  body 
may  be  in  collusion  with  the  priest,  who 
looks  likely  to  make  an  unexampled  haul 
In  marriage  fees  before  long.  But  we 
make  no  Insinuation;- we  merely  repeat  that 
union  is  strength.” Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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I They  are  disputing  in  England  over  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  tavern  sign  “The 
Green  Man  and  Still.”  Some  say  the  sign 
signifies  Bacchus  entwined  within  the 
clustering  grape  vine  and  the  vessel  used 
by  him  In  the  distillation  of  liquors.  Others 
that  It  is  expressive  of  an  herbalist  bringing 
his  herbs  to  a distillery,  the  sign  doubtless 
of  an  herbalist  turned  innkeeper. 
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“December’s  frost  and  January’s  flood 
Never  boded  the  husbandman's  good.” 

A book  entitled  “5000  Words  Often  Mis- 
spelled" is  by  a Mr.  Phyfe. 

Of  course  the  new  Mosquito  Chief  is  “full- 

blooded.”  

Mr  wtnirev  should  he  his  own  vindicator. 


Let  there  be  no  international  slap  at  this 
bothering  Mosquito. 


“The  Bluefields  police  force  is  made  up  of 
members  of  a brass  band  from  the  inte- 
rior." An  excellent  idea.  People  In  the 
streets  are  never  asked  twice  to  move  on.  - 
The  tuba  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
dub,  and  the  cornet  is  deadlier  than  the 
revolver. 


“Mr.  Langtry  is  now  said  to  be  seeking 
a divorce.”  Why,  sure  enough,  now  you 
speak  of  it,  there  is  a Mr.  Langtry. 

"Mr.  has  done  nothing  criminal,  so 

far  as  known,  to  lead  to  his  running  away, 
but  he  has  "been  trusted  to  a large  extent 
by  grocers,  provision  dealers  and  his  land- 
lord. and  he  has  borrowed  from  all  whj 
would  loan  to  him.”  Tiless  your  heart,  such 
a man  is  never  called  a criminal.  He  is 
generally  known  as  "of  genial  disposition, 
and  a great  favorite  in  society.”  Sometimes 
he  is  described  as  "unstable,”  but  this  is  re- 
garded as  a harsh  term. 


“The  Emperor  of  China  has  sent  to  the 
American  Bible  Society  at  Pekin  for  a copy 
of  the  Bible.”  Too  late,  too  late! 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Paur  said  “Bravo!” 
and  Mr.  Ysaye  said  ‘’Magnificent!”  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  fairer  than  that. 

Heard  in  the  gallery  Friday  morning; 

Young  Lady  (standing  with  Charles  Dana 
Gibson  in  front  of  his  latest  cartoon  "Too 
Late”)— “Mr.  Gibson,  I don't  think  that  I 
quite  understand  this  one.” 

Gibson  (encouragingly)— “Why,  of  course 
you  don’t.  It  hasn't  been  published  yet.” 

From  all  accounts  there  is  a mighty  race 
of  painters  here,  male  and  female.  Studios 
are  so  crowded  with  masterly  sketches  that 
In  some  cases  the  artist  is  obliged  to  work 
on  the  roof.  The  galleries  are  stuffed  with 
pictures  that  combine  the  drawing  of  a 
G6rome  with  the  color  of  a Titian.  There 
are  likenesses  that  speak  to  the  observer, 
and  game  pieces  that  are  high;  landscapes 
that  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  real  estate 
agents;  stories  that  suggest  a flve-act  play. 
At  least  so  the  passionate  young  writers  on 
parochial  art  assur®  us.  Every  picture  has 
an  “honorable  mention.”  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  occasionally  run 
against  the  truth  expressed  in  a dishonora- 
ble mention. 


The  friends  of  Li  Hung  Chang  say  that 
he  will  be  summoned  to  Pekin  to  sav$  the  - 
country  by  his  statesmanship.  Perhapi  his  l 
pen  is  mightier  that  his  sword. 


The  old  “hand  organ”  opera  “Lucia,” 
given  Wednesday  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  “proved  a potent  attraction.”  fThe 
facial  expression  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Fink,  the 
celebrated  German- American  music  critic  of 
the  Evening  Post,  during  any  demonstra- 
tion of-such  enthusiasm,  would  be  an  inter-  j 
csting  and  valuable  study  to  the  lover  of 
the  morbid. 

Gilbert's  latest  work,  “His  Excellency,” 
will  not  be  given  in  this  country  until  next 
September,  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  lovers  of  operetta  to  prepare  themselves 
by  rude  exercise  and  a strengthening  diet 
for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  another  install- 
ment of  the  humor  of  Gilbert’s  later  days. 


Farmer's  “Dictionary  of  Americanisms” 
is  no  longer  beyond  the  reach  of  the  aver- 
age book  buyer.  The  book  is  mighty  inter- 
esting reading,  and  yet  it  is  imperfect,  as 
are  all  such  compilations.  There  is  to  be 
a new  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Far- 
mer’s “Dictionary  of  Slang.”  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  term  "corker”  will  receive 
exhaustive  treatment,  if  the  second  volume 
is  revised.  Our  own  idea  is  that  "corker” 
is  not  as  flamboyantly  eulogistic  a term  as 
“honeycooler.” 

By  the  way,  how  many  noble  words  are 
now  obsolete.  There's  the  verb  “to  dag,” 
to  pierce  or  stab,  with  or  as  with  a point- 
ed weapon.  “One  Ross  of  Lancaster  swore 
any  man  who  uttered  such  sentiments  ought 
to  be  dagged.”  This  fine  sentence  was  writ- 
ten only  a century  ago.  To-day  the  ele-  j 
phanteei  dags  the  elephant  when  he  Is 
sulky. 


They  are  using  freely  the  word  “penalize” 
in  connection  with  foot  ball  players.  No 
doubt  it's  an  aggressively  imposing  word, 
but  what's  the  matter  with  “punish?” 

This  is  the  aniversary  of  the  death  of 
John  Selden  (1654),  who  spake  thus  concern- 
ing marriage:  “Marriage  is  a desperate 

thing.  The  frogs  in  Esop  were  extreme 
wise;  they  had  a great  mind  to  some  water, 
but  they  would  not  leap  into  the  well,  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  out  again.” 


It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  name  of 
the  late  Icazbalceta,  the  bibliographer  was 
in  the  mouths  of  all  men. 


A morning  contemporary  announced  yes- 
terday that  “Maurel,  the  tenor,”  had  ar- 
rived in  New  York.  Until  yesterday  morn- 
ing air.  Maurel  had  been  a baritone. 

Superintendent  Byrnes  proposes  ijq  do  : 
some  punting  today  if  he  thinks  it  reces- 
sary. 


That  picture  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  the 
picture  of  the  shooting  match  on  Thanks- 
giving. 1621,  is  pretty,  yes  very  pretty.  (1) 
Did  the  women  of  that  year  sit  on  a rock 
Thanksgiving  Day  with  arms  bared  to  the 
eager  air.  (2)  Did  the  Indians  of  1621.  carry 
hows  of  at  least  six  feet,  and  did  they  in 
shooting  draw  the  arrow  to  the  ear?  (3) 
Would  people  be  apt  to  stand  in  direct 
range  and  then  talk  amicably  about  topics 
of  the  day?  These  inquiries  are  made  in  a 
spirit  of  love. 


Some  of  the  newspapers  still  publish  in- 
dignant protests  against  the  brutality  of 
foot  ball.  The  most  passionate  of  these  con- 
tributors could  “scarcely  control  their  in- 
dignation” as  they  left  the  field.  It  is  to 
be  noticed,  however,  that  they  did  not  leave 
the  field  until  the  game  was  over. 

The  more  hysterical  deplore  the  fact  that 
"young  maidens”  are  brutalized  by  the 
sight  of  such  exhibitions.  There  is  talk  of 
the  women  palpitating  at  the  bull  fight. 
(Some,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
a classical  education,  speak  knowingly  of 
the  gladiators  and  the  Vestal  virgins.  Now 
there’s  no  doubt  of  occasional  brutality  in 
foot  ball.  It  is  necessarily  a rough  game. 
Of  late  years  it  has  unfortunately  seemed 
a dangerous  one,  in  England  and  in  this 
country.  But  the  hearts  of  our  girls  are 
not  turned  Into  stone,  nor  do  they  thirst 
for  blood,  simply  because  they  were  pres- 
ent at  a game. 


It’s  wonderful  how  the  turkeys  hold  out. 
Have  they  yet  learned  to  connect  November 
with  destruction?  Or  are  they  proud  to  be 
a national  sacrifice  on  a stated  day,  as  was 
the  beautiful  Mexican  youth  offered  up 
.early  on  the  altar  of  Tezcatiipoca,  to  the 
>Uing  of  the  serpent-skin  drum  that  could 


''.heard  eight  miles  away? 


Boston  should,  indeed,  be  proud,  if.  as  Mr. 
Ernst  claims,  it  invented  the  words  "rum” 
and  “lumber.”  Did  Boston  also  invent  the 
words,  “rumbumptious,  rumbustious,  rum- 
bustical,runigumption,and  rurngumptiousT’ 
Then  rum  is  not  a native  West  Indian  term 
for  a spirit  distilled  from  cane-juice?  This 
particular  liquor  was  called  “kill-devil  by 
sailors,  and  thence,  in  cant,  it  signified  a 
parson.”  Dampier  spoke  of  rum  in  his 
“Voyage  to  Gampeachy,  1675.”  j 

Here  is  a sentence  from  an  editorial  article 
in  the  N.  Y.  Sun.  It  is  recommended  respect- 
fully to  the  attention  of  the  intelligent 
foreigner  who  is  studying  English:  "His 
pitiable  position  as  a political  hobo,  a 
gazaboo  from  No  Man's  Land,  must  move 
every  feeling  ljeart.” 


Mrs.  Nordica  says  that  the  voice  of 
Doeme,  her  betrothed,  has  developed  Into 
a very  fine  tenor,  and  she  expects  great 
things  from  him.  It  Is  to  be  feared  that 
she  hears  him  with  the  ears  of  affection. 
The  critics  last  season  did  not  take  such 
a roseate  view  of  the  young  man’s  pros- 
pects. 

And  here  is  a citizen  complaining  In  print 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  electric 
cars  that  run  between  Cambridge  and  the 
Tremont  House.  He  is  only  one  of  many, 
and  the  cause  of  complaint  is  not  confined 
to  the  specified  line.  Meanwhile  the  officers 
of  the  West  End  take  the  comfortable  po- 
sition of  the  gods  mentioned  by  Tennyson: 
“But  they  smile,  they  find  a music  centred 
in  a doleful  song 

Steaming  up,  a lamentation  and  an  ancient 
tale  of  wrong, 

Like  a tale  of  little  meaning  tho'  the  words 
are  strong; 

Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men.” 


They  say  that  stories  of  adventure  and 
daring,  however  Improbable  the  plot, 
whether  they  are  told  by  Haggard  or  Hope 
or  Wyman,  are  read  eagerly,  because  the 
knights  are  now  glued  to  the  carpet,  and 
adventurers  are  known  only  as  promoters 
and  heiress-hunters.  Heroism  Is  not  dead. 

I Scarcely  a day  passes  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  bravery  of  some  humble  man, 

I sailor,  railway  engineer,  day-laborer.  But 
i the  knlght-at-arms  is  extinct;  the  soldier  of 
j fortune  dear  to  Scott,  Dumas  and  Lever  Is 
! obsolete,  preserved  only  In  fiction  or 
history.  At  least,  so  they  say.  Yet  men  love 
to  read  of  such  exploits  as  they  read  of 
: Drake  and  John  Smith,  and  rovers  by  sea 
or  by  land,  ready  to  enter  Into  the  service 
I of  any  ruler,  as  long  as  there  was  clashing 
of  swords,  or  glory  and  booty  were  to  be 
won.  The  contrast  between  such  martial 
spirit  and  sluggish  ease  whets  the  appetite 
In  reading. 

Yet  was  there  record  only  last  month  of 
the  deeds  of  two  adventurers— we  use  the 
I word  In  its  real,  not  Its  obnoxious  sense — 
which,  for  heroism,  dare-devil  spirit,  and 
j recklessness  born  of  hot  and  restless  blood, 
j are  worthy  to  be  enrolled  in  the  catalogue 
i of  actions  of  ancient  worthies.  The  death 
) of  Gen.  Thaddeus  P.  Mott  recalled  the 
i career  of  a soldier-of-fortune.  Born  to 
; wealth  and  position— for  he  was  a son  of  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott— he  could  not  brook  the  Idea 
of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustri- 
ous father.  In  ’48,  when  he  was  only  17 
years  old,  he  went  to  Italy  and  served  in  the 
Italian  army.  Returning  to  America,  he 
shipped  before  the  mast,  and  rounded  the 
Horn.  He  followed  the  sea  for  four  or  five 
years  until  he  was  mate,  then  he  went  back 
to  soldiering.  He  fought  in  Mexico  in  ’56-’57. 
In  our  Civil  War,  beginning  as  Captain  of 
a battery  he  resigned,  in  1864,  Colonel  of  a 
cavalry  regiment.  Later  we  find  him  Major 
General  in  the  Egyptian  army.  In  1875  he 
went  to  Turkey.  He  served  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
Shipka  Pass.  It  was  only  in  1879  that  he 
retired  from  service  on  account  of  his 
health.  In  full  uniform,  he  wore  many 
decorations  given  him  for  gallantry  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

This  month  came  to  us  all  the  report  of 
Commander  McGiffln,  Commander  of  the 
Chen-Yuen  in  the  battle  of  the  Yalu.  The 
fight  was  terrible;  the  destruction  was 
sickening.  The  Commander  stood  on  the 
bridge  of  his  war  ship  taking  kodak  views 
until  he  was  disabled.  He  tells  the  story 
modestly;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
physical  bravery  and  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  man. 

We  are  not  inquiring  into  comparative 
bravery;  whether  Root  the  engineer  was 
not  a greater  hero  than  Mott,  the  roving 
soldier;  whether'tlie  flagman  that  saved  a 
child  and  lost  his  own  life  was  not  more 
worthy  of  tablet  of  brass  or  marble  shaft 
I than  is  McGiffln.  We  simply  cite  these 
instances  to  show  that  there  are  always 
men  who  fret  at  the  inaction  of  every-day  ; 
life,  for  to  them  even  speculating  ir.  stocks 
is  inaction. 

These  men  must  be  in  the  open.  They 
must  smell  powder.  They  must  drink  the 
delight  of  battle  with  their  peers.  In  the 
absence  of  patriotic  duty  that  impels  to 
arms,  such  men,  perhaps,  are  as  those  born 
out  of  due  time.  In  the  Elizabethan  age 
they  would  have  been  enrolled  among  the 
discoverers.  They  might  have  sailed  the 
Spanish  Main,  fought  with  Charles  of 
Sweden,  enlisted  under  Catherine  of  Russia, 
served  In  the  Lowlands,  followed  the  star 
of  Napoleon  till  It  set  at  Waterloo.  Under 
no  circumstances  or  conditions  would  they 
have  drawn  up  briefs  or  been  contented 
with  a lancet,  or  sold  the  goods  that  came 
‘ from  foreign  ports.  It  would  have  been 
equally  impossible  for  Sir  Richard  Burton,  a 
close  observer,  to  have  lived  the  tranquil 
life  of  that  equai.y  keen  observer,  Gilbert 
| White  of  Selborne.  

/U  c 1 , l/  ' 


A.  qUESTIUN  OF  IIEAT. 

For  some  years  Americans  have  been  ac- 
cused, and  for  the  most  part  justly,  of  over- 
heating their  rooms  in  winter.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  New  England  life  the  peor  di 
suffered  from  cold.  Going  to  church  was  ifin 
Arctic  expedition.  The  wisdom  of  Franklin 
as  expressed  in  a stove  served  admirably 
later,  but  then  came  the  Yankee  inventor 
and  the  reign  of  hot-air  furnace  and  tlght- 
drum  stove.  The  varnish  of  furniture  siz- 
zled; the  joints  cracked;  paintings'  were 
warped;  and  meanwhile  the  owner  rubbe 
his  hands  gleefully  and  cried  aloud;  “H 
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change  f 
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but  that 
healthier 
sibly  adjusts 
did  their  tat 


we  are.  ’ Again,  there  was  a 
the  better,  and  in  many  houses 
and  the  fireplace  are  no  longer 
ornaments.  There  is  no  doubt 
non  of  wealth  live  today  In  a 
tmosphere,  with  heat  more  sen- 
with  better  ventilation,  than 
■s.  But  the  home  of  many  a 


man  of  limited  means  is  a flat,  and  a flat 
means  steam  heat,  which  is  dependent  on 
the  caprice  and  the  habits  of  the  janitor, 
tempered  by  the  generosity  or  the  stinginess 
of  the  landlotd. 

Of  old  it  was  said  by  foreign  detractors 
who  sold  their  books  by  abusing  us  sensibly 
or  unjustly,  that  the  excessive  heat  ruined 


the  constitution  of  woman  as  well  as  that 
of  furniture.  Our  women  were  delicate,  an 
easy  prey  to  consumption,  hot-house  plants. 
This  censure  was  true  when  it  was  written; 
it  is  partly  deserved  today,  although  the 
health  of  the  wealthier  class  is  undoubtedly 
of  a higher  standard.  There  might  as  much 
fault  have  been  found,  however,  with  the 
absurd  system  of  dressing  the  body  in  cold 
weather.  There  are  still  many  estimable 
people  who  even  before  the  coming  of  the 
snow  put  on  heavy  flannels  and  thick  outer 
dress.  The  heat  in  the  house  rages  like  the 
dog-star.  They  are  warmer  than  in  sum- 
mer. An  exposure  to  a draught  seems  like 
neighborhood  to  an  iceberg.  When  the  man 
or  woman  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  keen  air, 
the  thickest  overcoat  seems  flimsy.  Then 
take  the  violent  contrasts  in  temperature  in 
shopping  or  in  the  pursuit  of  business.  Take 
the  sudden  fail  in  temperature  in  a flat, 
when  the  janitor  forgets  his  duty.  There 
is  no  such  chill  in  politics  as  that  which 
follows  suddenly  the  previous  roasting.  Is 
it,  then,  a wonder  that  our  citizens  in  this 
severe  climate  are  victims  of  bronchial  and 
pulmonary  complaints? 

Foreigners  who  visit  us  protest  against 
this  violent  heat,  and  Americans 
who  at  first  shiver  when  living  in  foreign 
houses  finally  become  accustomed  and  are 
the  healthier.  It  is  not  necessary.  pe‘rhaps, 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Russian  gen- 
tleman, who  in  the  coldest  weather,  as  a 
rule,  wears  linen  next  his  skin  and  forti- 
fies himself  by  furs  when  he  is  in  the 
street;  but  surely  there  should  be  a keener 
sense  of  proportion  in  dress  in  our  own 
country.  Remember  the  days  of  boyhood  in 
the  country,  how  the  breaking  of  ice  in 
pitcher  did  not  make  one  afraid,  and  how 
the  youth,  almost  lightly  clad,  did  not  feel 
the  sting  of  the  air.  There  is  such  a thing 
as  coddling,  which  is  too  often  injudicious. 
Why  should  one  be  dressed  as  for  winter  in 
a summer  heat,  and  then  run  the  risk  of 
exposure?  Our  climate  has  an  evil  name. 
The  death  rate  of  Boston  reflects  on  the 
care  taken  of  throat  and  lungs.  Dress  re- 
form should  not  merely  be  an  affair  of 
stayg  and  divided  skirts. 


dout 


contemporary  cries  out  wildly,  “Will 
vard  College  authorities  act?”  No 
it  there  is  latent  histrionic  talent  in 
Faculty,  and  Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  been 
Liest  at  Sanders  Theatre;  but  whether 
authorities  will  or  will  not  appear  in 
Jdraina  or  comedy  this  season  is  an- 
r matter. 


ill  some  one  please  explain  this  sentence 
:n  from  a fashion-column  of  a staid 
temporary:  “Hoops  must  surely  be  in 
wake?”  We  have  heard  of  their  being 


wlrn. 


rhat  was  an  excellent  title  chosen  by 
Iss  Tryon  for  her  lecture.  "Our  Common 
usbroom”  is  too  often  a toad-stool. 


Girl,  Profligate,  The  Politician,” 
Is  In  singular  Juxtaposition  in  a 

of  Saturday. 


not  play  Pennsylvania  under 
tances.”  Especially  under  the 


hunifl 


ted.  She  haa  been  told  j 
« “big  guns."  Ichabod, 


r'K.  “If  It  rains  on  this 
i,  It  will  rain  for  a 


lslder  Mr.  Bayard 


MUSiC, 


The  Appearance  of  Ysaye  at  the 
Seventh  Symphony  Concert. 

The  program  of  the  seventh  Symphony 
concert,  given  last  evening  in  Music  Hall, 
Mr.  Puur,  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  V.  D minor,  op.  44 Volkmann  ^ 

Concerto  for  violin.  No.  3.  in  B minor,  op. 

61  Salnt-Saens 

Chanconne  and  itigaiulon  from  "Aline  Relne  i 

tie  Golconde”  Monsign y 

Fantasia  for  violin  on  airs  from  Rossini's 

“Otelio”  Ernst 

The  Parts  Carnival,  op.  9 Svendsen  , 

Will  the  time  ever  come  when  a conductor 
is  not  ashamed  to  give  only  portions  of  a 
symphony,  or  afraid  lest  the  people,  fetich 
worshipers,  arise  and  stone  him?  Here  is 
this  symphony  by  Volkmann,  with  its  strong  , 
and  noble  first  movement,  charming  an- 
dante,  delightful  trio  in  the  scherzo.  And 
then  comes  the  dull  and  labored  finale. 
Why  is  it  necessary  in  such  cases  to  play 
the  symphony  as  a whole? 


Beautiful  and  strong  as  are  so  many  pass- 
ages of  the  symphony,  it  served  last  even- 
ing chiefly  as  a preparation  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Ysaye.  Again  there  was  a triumph 
of  individuality.  Again  there  was  the  dis- 
play of  a temperament.  , 

Now  in  these  days  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  a great  violinist,  a man  whose  reputa- 
tion crossed  the  Atlantic  long  before  he 
stood  on  the  stage  of  Music  Hall,  has  a re- 
markable technique.  To  speak  at  length  of 
Yrsaye’s  technique  would  then  be  almost  im- 
pertinent, and  it  would  be  a reflection  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  Let  it  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  his  technique  is  high- 
ly developed;  that  he  conquers  difficulties 
with  apparent  ease,  yet  without  fatuous  dis- 
play. His  pose  is  that  of  the  man  who 
knows  that  he  is  master  of  his  instrument, 
who  has  faced  many  audiences;  yet  there  is 
never  a trace  of  the  poseur.  A stalwart 
figure;  a massive,  leonine  head;  a face  that 
shows  kindliness,  shrewdness,  and  general 
intelligence.  That  he  does  not  play  to  the 
crowd  goes  without  saying;  for  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  a pupil  whom  Vieuxtemps  loved 
and  respected  so  degrading  his  talent. 

The  charm  of  Ysaye,  the  fiddler— do  not 
shrink  at  the  sound  of  this  word;  does  not 
fiddle  give  you  the  idea  of  the  strings 
better  than  the  word  violin? — the  charm  of 
this  fiddler  is  the  peculiar  and  beautiful 
quality  of  the  tone.  For  tone  is  what 
moves  and  thrills.  Pyrotechnics  simpiy 
startle,  excite  wonder.  This  tone  is  never 
exaggerated.  There  is  no  sawing  on  the  G 
string  as  though  the  player  must  needs 
saw  on  the  human  heart.  The  body  and 
the  head  are  not  used  to  accentuate  the 
tone  by  playing  to  the  eye.  This  tone  is 
gained  legitimately;  it  is  the  child  of 
| Nature  and  Art,  and  it  is  used  legiti- 
mately. The  superficial  nature  of  many  a 
violinist  who  has  delighted  by  his  bravura 
is  detected  the  moment  he  sings  a passion- 
ate melody,  for  he  tears  the  passion  to 
tatters  in  his  endeavor  to  make  an  effect. 
In  such  a man  as  Ysaye,  what  he  does  not 
do  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  what  he 
does.  For  self-control,  when  one  realizes 
his  power  and  his  mastery  over  an  audi- 
ence, is  the  hardest  of  tasks. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasant  recollection 
of  last  evening  is  the  fact  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  performance  that  you  wished 
otherwise.  You  said  to  yourself,  “Now,  if 
I played  the  violin,  I should  play  that  pas- 
sage as  Ysaye  is  playing  it.”  This  would 
not  be  said  in  any  spirit  of  foolish  conceit, 
but  because  the  performance  was  so  pure 
and  noble  that  it  would  be  hard  for  you  to 
imagine  it  as  perfect  if  the  music  had  been 
played  in  another  manner.  To  speak  in  de- 
tail of  Ysaye’s  performance  would  be  to 
indulge  constantly  in  superlatives,  and 
superlatives,  even  when  they  are  so  richly 
deserved,  are  wearisome,  and  the  reader 
who  did  not  hear  begins  to  be  suspicious. 
Did  the  execution  of  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages excite  unbounded  enthusiasm?  So 
did  the  beautiful  tone,  the  carressing  of  the 
strings  by  the  bow,  the  unaffected  and  truly 
artistic  phrasing  that  was  inspired  by  the 
heart  and  controlled  by  the  musical  reason. 

Comparisons  are  inevitable,  perhaps,  but 
let  us  avoid  them.  I have  spoken  in  another 
column  of  the  Journal  of  the  vice  of  com- 
parison, which  so  often  detracts  from  full 
enjoyment.  We  have  heard  many  famous 
fiddlers  in  this  city.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  one 
of  them  has  given  greater  and  purer  pleas- 
ure than  that  given  last  night  by  Eugene 
Ysaye. 

One  word  more  about  his  tone.  There  are 
violinists  whose  song  is  so  sensuous  that  it 
excites  the  thought  of  the  Evil  One,  to 
whom  the  fiddle,  as  the  superstitious  of  past 
centuries  believed,  was  a favorite  instru- 
ment of  corruption.  Such  a song  was  that 
which  came  from  the  three-stringed  violin 
with  the  belly  covered  with  skin  of  bluish 


serpent  played  by  Muzio  in  the  wild  tale  by 
the  great  Russian;  and  Muzio  heard  the! 


tune  in  Ceylon,  and  it  was  called  “The  Song 
of  Triumphant  Love.”  Now  this  love  was 
lust.  The  song  of  Ysaye,  whether  in  the 
singing  passages  of  the  fine  concerto  of 
Saint-Saens,  or  the  melody  of  Desdemona, 
is  human,  intensely  human,  yet  it  is  free 
from  earthly  dross.  In  the  finale  of  the  con- 
certo his  tones  soared  above  the  unearthly 
music  of  the  accompanying  violins  like 
unto  the  song  of  a disembodied  spirit. 

Recalled  again  and  again,  Ysaye  after  the 
“Otelio”  fantasia  gave  an  exquisite  per- 
formance of  the  sarabande  and  gigue  from 
Bach’s  third  sonata,  if  I am  not  mistaken. 


There  were  moments  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  the  “Otelio”  fantasia  when  there 
was  a lack  of  precision,  but  the  performance 
of  the  orchestra,  as  a whole,  was  one  of 
great  merit.  The  symphony  was  finely  read 
and  strongly  played.  The  little  danses  were 
interesting  chiefly  as  a specimen  of  the  mu- 
sic to  which  famous  men  and  women  once 
danced  when  the  ballet,  was  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  not  an  exhibition  of  unmeaning 
kicks  and  acrobatic,  ungraceful  feats. 


The  compiler  of  the  Program  Book  makes 
the  following  statement  in  speaking  of 
Monslgny  (page  270): 


Iri  1761  his  le  Cadi  dup6  so  delighted  the 
poet  Sedaine  that  he  offered  Monslgny 


_as  to 

supply  him  with  libretti  In  future.  The 
success  of  this  collaboration  was  such  that 
| the  Comt-dic- ; tallenne  succeeded  In  having 
| the  rival  Opfra-Comlque  de  la  Foire  Salnt- 
j Laurent  closed,  for  fear  that  Its  rlHing  repu- 
i tatlon  might  Injure  1 pi«  ir  own  theatre;  and 
j from  that  time  Monslgny  wrote  only  for 
the  Comfdic-Itallcnne  (the  forerunner  of  the 
: present  Opf  ra-Comlque  In  Paris,).’' 


ThSstatement  is  incorrect.  ''  | 

“Aline  Heine  de  Golconde,  the  very 
“ballet  herolque,”  from  which  the  dances 
that  were  played  last  night  are  taken,  was 
written  for  the  Paris  Opera,  and  produced 
on  that  famous  stage  April  15,  1766.  The 
words  were  by  Sedaine.  Neither  the  score 
nor  the  libretto  bears  the  name  of  Mon- 
slgnv,  who  did  not  sign  his  early  works,  be- 
cause he  was  then  steward  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Sophie  Arnould  was  the  original 
Aline  When  the  work  was  revived  in 
1772  and  1779  Guimard,  the  demure  wanton, 
was  the  chief  female  dancer. 

The  piece  was  sumptuously  mounted,  in- 
deed the  expense  of  putting  it  on  the  stage 
was  33,750  livres,  an  enormous  sum  in  those 

lla5's'  , Philip  Halk. 


ABOUT  MUSIC, 


Why  Should  Comparison  En- 
ter Into  Enjoyment? 


With  a Digression  Concern= 
ing  the  Word,  Fiddle. 


The 


Birth  and  Childhood 
‘Samson  and  Delilah.” 


of 


You  ask,  Miss  Eusta.chia,  which  of  the 
two  is  the  greater  fiddler,  Ysaye  or  Thom- 
son? Why  do  you  not  wait  until  Thomson 
fiddles  in  Music  Hall  and  then  judge  for 
yourself?  If  after  you  have  had  the  means 
of  comparing,  you  should  again  put  the 
question  and  I should  say  “Thomson,”  you 
undoubtedly  would  reply,  “Well,  I prefer 
Ysaye;  and  if  I should  admit  that  Y'saye 
was  a man  of  warmer  temperament,  you 
would  beyond  all  peradventure  say  in  op- 
position. “But  Thomson  is  the  greater  ar- 
tist.” 

It’s  the  old  story.  “Who  is  your  favorite 
novelist,  Dackens  or  Thickery  or  Dickery 
or  Thackens?”  Someone  may  come  along 
and  say  unto  you,  “Ah,  you  should  hear 
Joachim!’’  I hope  you  will  then  have  the 
presence  of  mind  to  ask  this  superior  per- 
son, “Have  you  ever  heard  him?”  Nine 
out  of  ten  he  is  giving  you  a bluff,  to  uSe 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans.  By 
the  way,  the  current  number  of  the  Allge- 
meine  Musik-Zeitung  tells  us  that  Joachim 
played  in  Frankfort  the  9th  ult.  the  con- 
certo by  Brahms;  and  he  strayed  so  far 
from  the  pitch  that  it  was  painful  to  the 
ear.  The  last  time  I heard  Joachim,  Miss 
Lustachia,  he  was  in  Munich;  his  intonation 
was  often  impure,  and  he  twice  escaped 
narrowly  breaking  down  on  account  of  the 
treachery  of  his  memory.  And  yet  no  one 
will  dispute  seriously  the  statement  that 
Joachim  has  been,  and  in  certain  ways  still 
is,  a great  fiddler.  Have  we  not  heard  Sar- 
asate  play  sharp  for  minutes  right  here  in  i 
Music  Hall?  And  yet  do  you  know  of  any 
fiddler  that  surpasses  him?  Look  in  the  , 
books;  what  do  they  say  of  the  graceful 
Spaniard:  "His  intonation  is  impeccable, 
his  technique  is  incredible,  the  beauty  of 
his  tone  is  bewitching,”  etc.,  etc. 

You  wince  at  this  word  “fiddle.”  It’s  a 
good  word  and  an  old  word.  Shakespeare 
knew  the  word.  So  did  Chaucer.  So  did  the 
author  of  “Hey-diddle-diddle.” 

I ou  say,  “.Possibly;  but  it  is  connected 
with  so  many  vulgar  expressions.”  Well, 
here  are  some  of  the  phrases:  fiddle-about, 
fiddle  or  fiddle-de-dee,  fiddle-faddles,  fiddle- 
stick, fiddie-sticks-end  (“the  phrase  once 
dear  to  an  old  woman,  who,  in  former 
electioneering  times,  used  to  head  the  pro- 
cessions of  her  party  at  the  close  of  each 
day’s  poll,  playing  upon  the  poker  and 
tongs,  repeating  ’Fiddle-Sticks-End,  Shit- 
tle-Come-Poo!’  ” Baker’s  Glossary  of 
Northamptonshire  words).  This  phrase 
might  be  well  adopted  by  the  passionate 
"female  suffragists  of  today.” 

Then  there  is  the  Scotch  fiddle.  The  fore- 
finger is  the  fiddle  stick  which  plays  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  the  fingers  of  the 
other  hand;  it  has  an  advantage  over  the 
English  fiddle,  said  a Scot,  “because  you 
have  but  one  stick,  but  they  have  two;  so  { 
that  they  can  almost  instantly  change  the  j 
sticks,  and  produce  by  these  alternate  I 
movements  lively  variations  and  fugues; 
which  never  fail  to  excite  the  most  agree-  ' 
able  sensations.  Modern  refinement  has 
given  this  instrument  a more  classical 
name,  the  Caledonian  Cremona.  * * * The 
common  and  vulgar  name,  still  retained,  is 
the  itch.”  And.  you  will  find  still  more 
pleasant  matter  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carr's 
Dialect  of  Craven.” 

Then  there  is  “fiddlestick’s  end,”  synony- 
mous with  “nothing.”  "Fidler’s  money” 
means  all  sixpences,  sixpence  being  the 
usual  sum  paid  by  each  couple  for  music 
at  country  wakes  and  hops.  “Fidler’s  fare” 
is  meat,  drink  and  money.  "Fidler’s  pay” 
is  thanks  and  wine. 

A "fiddler”  or  “fudge”  is  also  a farthing 
“fiddler”  Is,  English  slang,  a sharper,  a 
cheat.  “Fiddling”  is  doing  any  odd  jobs  in 
the  streets— holding  horses,  etc.  “Among 
the  middle  classes  'fiddling'  means  idling 
away,  and  amongst  sharpers  it  means  gam- 
bling.” 


r Doth,  steam 
pHude  a 
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i«  an  oM  aiiiigllon  which  X 
noften  for  your  ears:  "He  frets  his  entrails 
to  lltldle  strings."  that  is  to  say,  he  Is 

In  a state  of  constant  ungrounded  vexa- 
tion or  anxiety.  Now.  what  do  you  sup- 
pose that  singular  writer/  John  Bellenden 
Her  Esq.,  saw  in  the  phrase?  Nothing  but 
a wrenching  of  the  Dutch  sentence  "HIJ 
veuruit  kats  toe  veele  stoorlngs,"  he  fore- 
casts too  many  vexations. 

Do  you  think  for  a moment  that  violin  has 
I escaped  such  contamination?  Turn  ^over 
I the  dictionaries  of  French  slang.  The  "’vio- 
I Ion”  Is  a station-house.  "To  smell  of  the 
violin”  is  to  be  a frequenter  of  such  tempor- 
ary homes.  The  violin  is  also  a slang  name 
'for  the  armadillo.  The  "donkey's  vlolin",|s 
the  stick  with  which  he  is  beaten.  Whwn 
jail-birds  saw  thqlr  irons  they  "play  the 
violin."  They  call  a thin  woman  "a  violin.' 
“To  pay  the  violins”  is  to  spend  money, 
time  and  trouble  for  another  without  gain- 
ing thereby. 

But  to  return  to  your  original  question. 
Can  you  not  enjoy  the  performance  of  a 
■-reat  tiddler  or  pianist  or  singer  without 
lat  once  setting  about  tire  institution  of 
comparison?  Must  you  know  what  the 
(latest  music-dictionary  says  of  the  two 
you  mention?  Riemann  speaks  thus  of 
Ysaye:  “His  characteristics  are  verve, 
mastery  of  expression  and  eminent  virtu- 
osity." He  speaks  of  Thomson  as  a fa- 
mous fiddler,  "whose  command  of  mechan- 
ism as  in  double  stopping,  is  most  won- 
derful.” The  old  question  again  rises:  "Do 
you  prefer  Thickens  or  Daekery?” 

It  is  the  fault  of  Plutarch.  He  began  j 
thissettingone  man  against  another.  "Jones  | 
has  the  larger  feet;  but  Smith  has  more  1 
striking  ears.  Jones  is  slow  and  senten- 
tious' but  how  charmingly  Smith  lies.” 
Enjoy  Ysaye,  Miss  Eustachia;  enjoy 
Thomson.  Marteau,  Brodsky,  Kneisel.  There 
is  enjoyment  to  be  found  in  the  perform- 
ance of  each.  Because  Rubinstein  is  dead, 
is  there  no  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  Yon 
Buelow  at  his  best?  Because  Paderewski 
lives,  must  de  Pachmann  abandon  the 
piano?  Although  Thomas  Hardy  still 
writes,  there  is  room  in  the  world  even  for 
Mr.  Howells. 

*% 

The  name  of  the  accomplished  fiddler 
who  played  last  week  Music  Hall  ap- 
nears  as  ' lsaie”  in  GregoVs  “L'  Art  Musi- 
caT  en  Belgique,”  published  at  Brussels, 
1879  This  criticism  was  then  made:  "Beau- 
tiful quality  of  tone,  breadth  of  bowing, 
Lood  style  warmth-these  are  the  precious 
characteristics  of  this  musician,  whom  Na- 
ture has  endowed  richly.  ,, 

Now  the  name  appears  as  Isaye 
Gregoir’s  “Les  Artistes-Musiciens  Beiges  au 
XVIII  et  au  XIX  Siecle,”  publisned  six 
vears  'later.  In  the  account  that  follows 
Ire  a few  items  of  interest.  Ysaye  played  in 
Paris  in  1877,  in  the  weekly  concerts  of 
j Vieuxtemps.  He  was  heard  in  the  Singa- 
kademie  of  Berlin,  Oct.  26,  1881.  In  1882, 
When  he  played  in  Russia  at  Wilna,  an 
Amati  violin  was  given  to  him  by  his  en- 
thusiastic admirers.  It  was  in  December 
1884  that  he  played  the  first  concerto  of 
Vieuxtemps  at  a concert  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. 


Here  are  sensible  words  from  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  and  they  may  be  applied  to 
musicians,  conditions  and  critics  m this 
country  as  well  as  in  England:  "Art  is  not 
national,  nor  will  ever  be.  in  the  particular 
sense  of  the  word.  A great  nation  may  be 
the  exponent  of  a great  art;  to  isolate  de- 
liberately the  artistic  work  of  any  nation 
is  .on  the  contrary,  to  choose  a quick  and 
easy  route  to  provincialism.  And  to  devote 
concerts  separately  to  the  work  of  English 
musicians  is  in  some  sort  to  provincialize 

music.  Let  us  try  to  do  without  self-deceit. 
If  we  cannot  compete  with  the  great  Le  - 
man masters,  do  not,  in  heaven’s  name,  16 
us  set  up  for  ourselves  little  sects  for  pu 
poses  of  mutual  admiration,  and  make  oe- 
lieve  that  we  are  great  by  lowering  our 
standard.  Let  English  musicians  go  fortn, 
if  they  can,  to  conquer.  But  English  music, 
or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called  in  this  instance, 
British  chamber  music!  The  thing  cannot 
tolerantly  be  thought  of.” 


N 


Certain  loose  statements  have  been  made 
concerning  the  first  performances  of  a 11 
Saens's  "Samson  and  Delilah,' 
given  in  concert  form  by  theCJeciliaWe 
day  evening.  ...  , 

When  Salnt-Saens  wrote  this  Biblical 
opera”  he  had  no  standing  in  the  theatres. 
His  “La  Princesse  Jaune”  had  failed  at 
the  Op£ra-Comique.  Theatre  directors 
fought  shy  of  him  because  he  had  succeeded 
on  the  concert  stage.  "It  is  not  surprising, 
then,”  says  Jullien,  "that  he  receive 
gladly  from  the  hands  of  his  cousin  (Le- 
maire),  the  libretto  of  a sort  of  oratorio- 
opera,  which  could  be  performed  either  on 
the  operatic  stage  with  costumes  and  scene- 
ry, or  in  concert  form  with  concert  sur- 
roundings.” As  Saint-Saens  was  a welcome 
guest  in  all  concert  halls,  there  was  no 
trouble  in  gaining  a hearing. 

The  opera  was  finished  about  18i-,  al- 
though in  1870  the  second  act  was  tried  wnth 
Augusta  Holmes,  Regnault,  the  painter, 
and  Brussine  as  the  singers.  The  same  act 
was  sung  in  1874  at  Mrs.  Viardot's  country 
place.  She  was  Delilah;  the  other  singers 
were  Nicot  and  Auguez.  The  first  *ct  ,™as 
sung  Good  Friday,  1875,  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris,  in  concert  form.  The  flrst  °P®JLat  ^ 
performance  was  in  German,  Dec.  2,  1877,  at 
Weimar,  under  the  direction  of  Lassen. 
The  opera  was  sung  at  Hamburg  in  1883, 
withSucher  as  Delilah;  it  was  afterward 
irodueed  in  Cologne,  Prague  and  Dresden. 


Its  first  performance  asan  opera  in  I' ranee 
was  at  Rouen,  March,  1890.  It  was  firs, 
sun*  in  Paris  at  the  lCdc?n  Theatre,  Of  . 
31,  1890,  and  Roslne  Bloch  was  Delilah.  Not 
until  Nov  23,  1892,  was  it  sung  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  and  then  Deschamps  was  Delilah. 

Given  In  concert  form  In  Brussels  in  1878 
it  was  not  produced  there  us  an  opera  until 
about  a month  ago,  when  Arrimnd  was 
Delllali.  , , „ , 

The  first  performance  In  the  United  States 
was  In  concert  form  at  New  York,  March 
25  1892  by  the  Oratorio  Society,  under  Mr 
Demrosch.  Mrs.  Ritter-Goetze  and  Mon- 
tarlol  were  the  Delilah  and  the  Samson. 

The  first  performance  in  New  England 
was  in  concert  form  at  the  Worcester  1*  es- 
tival, Sept.  27.  1893,  when  Mrs.'  Carl  Alves 
was  the  Delilah  and  Mr.  J.  H.  McKinley  the 
Samson. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  first  act 
of  "Samson  and  Delilah"  bored  many  as  It 
was  sung  in  Music  Hall.  There  was  a 
monotony  of  color  until  the  appearance  of 
Delilah.  The  composer  evidently  strove 
after  a certain  effect,  and  on  the  stage  with 
the  illusion  of  scenery  and  costumes  the 
comparative  coldness  of  the  music  would 
not  be  so  apparant.  So,  too,  the  second 
and  the  third  acts  must  gain  immeasurably 
by  performance  in  the  opera  house. 


Poor  Samson!  Like  Huayna  Capac,  the 
Peruvian  ruler,  "he  could  never  refuse  a 
worm  n,  of  whatever  age  or  degree  she 
might  be,  any  favor  that  she  asked  of  him.” 
Sandow  informs  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  an  advertisement  that  the  secret 
of  his  strength  is  in  his  digestion.  Sam- 
son’s strength  was  in  his  avoidance  of 
barbers,  professional  or  amateur;  or  as  Dr. 
Watts  put  it, 

"So  Samson,  when  his  hair  was  lost 
Met  the  Philistines  to  his  cost.” 

Philip  Hale. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

CalvS  has  been  singing  in  Paris  in  Bizet’s 
"Pearlfishers.” 

Patti  and  Nevada  will  sing  in  opera  at 
Nice  this  winter. 

Alboni  left  $100,000  to  the  city  of  Paris  for 
charitable  purposes. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  Concert  of 
last  evening  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

There  will  be  no  symphony  rehearsal  and 
concert  this  week. 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten  will  give  two  piano  reci- 
tals this  season,  one  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  8, 
and  the  other  on  Monday,  Jan.  21. 

William  II.  proposes  to  erect  a monument 
in  Berlin  to  the  glory  of  his  colleagues, 
Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

A tablet  placed  recently  on  a wall  of  the 
Palace  Marini,  Venice,  says:  “Here  Cima- 
rosa  dwelt  and  died.” 

Bruckner’s  Mass  in  F Minor  was  given 
lately  in  Vienna  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gericke. 

Bruno  Oscar  Klein  of  New  York  gave  a 
concert  lately  in  Leipzig.  The  program  was 
made  up  of  his  own  compositions. 

Sarasate,  Sembrich,  Fanny  Broomfield- 
Zeisler  are  all  giving  concerts  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  Prince  de  Yralori  has  written  a book, 
“YTerdi  et  son  Oeuvre.”  It  is  published  by 
Calmann-Levy,  Paris. 

A German  by  the  name  of  Buschmann 
has  invented  a contrivance  by  which  the 
double-bass  can  now  reach  contra  C, 

They  have  found  at  the  Covent  Garden 
costumes  pnee  worn  by  Mario,  Grisi  and 
Bosio.  In  the  inventory  afe  registered  se\- 
eral  thousand  pairs  of  dancing  slippers. 

A.  Pirro  is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
book,  "The  Organ  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,”  published  by  Fischbacher,  Paris. 
Widor  contributed  a preface  to  it. 

Mr.  F.  W.  YVodell,  baritone,  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Union  Hall  Tuesday,  Dec.  18. 
He  will  have  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Charles 
MolS  and  Miss  Ada  P.  Emery. 

The  singers  at  Bayreuth  last  season  who 
won  the  honors  were  Van  Dyck,  a Fleming, 
Mrs.  Nordica,  an  American,  Mrs.  Bremfe, 
an  Englishwoman,  Popovici,  a Hungarian. 
Not  one  German  among  them. 

Edith  Walter,  an  American  girl,  sang 
the  part  of  Fides  in  “The  Prophet”  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  with  such  success 
that  she  has  been  engaged  as  a member 
of  the  -ompany. 

Sir  William  Robinson,  Governor  of  West- 
ern Australia,  has  given  birth  to  a grand 
opera,  called  “Predatoros,”  which,  produced 
recently  at  Melbourne,  was  received  with 
enthusiasm. 

At  the  opera  in  Pesth  an  opera,  “The 
Fiddle-maker  of  Cremona”  was  brought 
out  with  great  success.  The  composer,  Hu- 
bay,  played  a solo  for  fiddle  introduced  in 
the  opera,  after  which  he  was  called  before 
the  curtain  14  times. 

Mr.  Henschel,  who  is  conductor  of  the 
Scottish  Orchestra,  will  resign  his  Scottish 
coifnection  next  spring,  when  the  present 
season  comes  to  an  end,  in  order  to  assume 
the  duty  of  organizing  the  London  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra. 

'it  is  a custom  of  the  Maennergesang- 
Verein  of  Vienna  to  send  a diploma  and  a 
ducat  to  any  composer  whose  new  work  is 
sung  by  it  for  the  first  time.  So  William  II. 
is  in  about  $2  50.  He  is  the  only  monarch 
who  has  been  thus  honored  by  the  society. 

Sonzogno  will  give  a series  of  operatic 
performances  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin. 
Paris,  from  May  15  to  June  15.  The  operas 
will  be  by  Mascagni,  Leoncavallo,  Cipollini, 
Franchetti,  Samara,  Giordano,  Von  Wester- 
Ihout  and  Giannetti. 

This  is  the  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quar- 


tet concert,  the  10th,  In  Cnlon  Hall:  Cjuar- 
tot,  D major,  Mendelssohn;  piano  trio,  B 
Hat  major.  Beethoven;  clarinet  quintet 
jj  minor.  Brahms.  Mr.  B&e.rnmnn  will  be 
the  pianist.  Mr.  I’ourtuu  will  be  the  clari- 
netist. 

Mr.  Klienezer  Prout.  B.  A.,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  Is  in  Ills  60th  year.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  London  in 
1854,  and  Is  'he  author  of  works  on  the 
"Theory  of  Music,"  "Instrumentation," 
"Counterpoint,”  "Musical  Form,"  and 
"Harmony.” 

The  Symphony  concert  of  the  15th  will  j 
be  in  memory  of  Anton  Rubinstein. 
The  program  will  be  as  follows:  Funeral 

march  from  "Krolca"  Symphony,  Beetho- 
ven: Concerto  No.  4,  D minor,  for  piano, 
Rubinstein;  Symphony  In  C No.  2 ("Ocean”), 
Rubinstein.  The  pianist  will  be  Mrs.  Ernst 
Lent. 

A new  theatre  will  dpen  soon  in  Paris  at  ! 
the  corner  of  the  Chauss6e-d’ Antin  and  La- 
fayette. Three  days  in  the  week  will  be  de- 
voted  to  the  representation  of  unpublished  , 
lyric  works  of  young  composers.  The  other  | 
three  days  and  Sunday  will  be  devoted  to 
orchestral  concerts,  or  the  hall  will  be  let. 
The  name  oBthe  theatre  is  the  Mondain. 

Arthur  Sullivan  has  finished  all  the  music 
for  the  new  version  of  the  "Contraband- 
ista,”  which  will  be  almost  a new  opera, 
as  only  five  numbers  of  the  original  version 
are  retained,  while  the  second  act,  words 
and  mdsie,  is  entirely  new.  Arthur  Is 
now  at  work  on  the  Incidental  music  for 
Henry  Irving’s  production  of  "King  Ar- 
thur” at  the  Lyceum. 

M.  Ren4  de  Rfecy,  whose  death  is  an- 
nounced from  Paris,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  French  musical  critics.  He 
studied  harmony  with  M.  Salnt-Saens,  of 
whom  he  was  one  of  the  closest  friends. 
Of  late  years  he  acted  as  musical  critic  to 
the  Revue  Bleue.  M.  de  R6cy  was  also  well 
known  as  a jurist,  and  he  wrote  several 
notable  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux- 
Mondes  on  legislative  and  administrative 
questions. 

Paul  Gilson,  whose  remarkable  symphonic 
poem,  "The  Sea,”  was  played  here— in  a 
sadly  mutilated  condition— under  Mr.  Nt- 
lcisch,  is  at  work  on  an  opera  “Galswinthe.’ 
The  libretto  is  founded  on  a Merovingian 
tale  by  Thierry.  The  scenario  was  written 
over  12  years  ago  and  shown  to  Vaucorbeil, 
the  manager.  This  statement  is  now  made 
because  the  opera  “Fr6d6gonde  et  Brune- 
haut,"  left  unfinished  by  Guiraud  and  com- 
pleted by  Salnt-Saens,  seems  to  have  about 
the  same  plot. 

“Jeanie  Deans,”  an  opera  founded  on 
Scott’s  novel,  "The  Heart  of  Midlothian,” 
text  by  Joseph  Bennett  and  music  by  Ham- 
ish  MacCunn,  was  produced  at  Edinburgh 
Nov.  15.  The  London  Times  says:  "Apart 
from  actual  choruses,  of  which  there  are 
very  few,  this  finale  (last  act)  is  the  only 
number  in  which  voices  are  used  in  com- 
bination. Mr.  MacCunn  apparently  holds, 
on  this  point,  the  views  which  Wagner  to 
a great  extent  abandoned  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  trilogy. 

j Mrs.  Julia  Houston-West  of  Haverhill 
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by  invitation  sang  in  the  First  Church  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.— the  oldest  church  in  that 
classical  town,  being  founded  in  1638,  and  a 
writer  in  the  Exeter  Gazette  says:  “I  have 
heard  Mrs.  YVest  when,  as  America’s  rep- 
resentative singer,  she  sang  ‘The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner’  at  the  Peace  Jubilee,  in 
oratorio  when  she  divided  the  soprano  solos 
with  the  great  Nilsson,  and  many  times 
when  she  was  a member  of  the  quartet  of 
Dr.  Hale's  Church  in  Boston,  but  I have 
never  heard  her  sing  with  more  infinite 
sweetness.” 

The  impecuniosity  prevailing  in  Peru  is 
showing  itself  in  a very  acute  form  in  the- 
atrical and  operatic  circles  in  Lima.  The 
condition  of  things,  for  instance,  at  the 
Opera  House  in  the  capital  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing, and  cases  of  collapse  of  stage 
properties,  with  consequences  fatal  to  'he 
dignity  of  the  performers,  are  now  a matter 
of  almost  nightly  occurrence.  In  this  re- 
spect, according  to  a report  in  a native 
journal,  a crisis  has  now  been  reached, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wardrobe  a'  the  Peruvian  Opera 
House.  The  artistes,  who  are  mostly  of  na- 
tive manufacture,  funds  not  admitting  of 
foreign  importations,  are  beginning  to  re- 
gard the  clothes  served  out  to  them  with 
feelings  of  well-grounded  suspicion  and 
alarm.  This  is  not  'O  be  wondered  at  when 
we  read  of  the  incident  which  took  place  at 
the  last  performance  of  "Faust”  in  Lima. 
When  Valentine  was  being  raised  after  the 
duel  to  curse  Margherita,  his  nether  gar- 
ments gave  way  completely  under  the 
strain  introducing  an  element  into  the 
scene  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
Gounod’s  masterpiece.  Under  these  circum- 
stances 'he  curtain  was  rung  down,  while 
Valentine  hastily  disappeared,  leaving  his 

small  clothes  on  the  stage  behind  him. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Now  that  the  foot  ball  season  is  over,  we 
can  all  give  our  undivided  attention  to  the 
sports  of  the  pr-ize-ring. 


Ysaye  smiled  the  other  day  when  he  was 
asked  the  correct  pronunciation  of  his  name. 
“They  called  me  everything  in  New  York,” 
i he  said,  "everything  except  cochon.” 


v _ V\L> 

-A  GAIETY  GIRL  " . 

"AUaiety  Girl.”  a musical  comedy  in  two 
els.  words  by  Owen  Hall,  lyrics  b>  _1Ll'r} 

•,  -nbank.  music  by  Sidney  Jones,  " ns 
inviici'd  i»<t  niirbt  for  the  first  time  m 
Sion  in-  i r George  Edwarde’s  Company 
t the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  which  was  • 
Crowded  with  an  applausive  au'lience  The  j 
music  director  was  Mr.  Granville  Bau St  of  I 
l ,i  to  almost  the  end  of  lhen  *Sf>h7s  I 
• hl<  piece  the  hearer  might  well  sa>  . I his 

or  the  most  part  a vheap  jihj;  • 

ixx 

The  eiotlc  flavo. -of  «£  imi- 

a'Ura^aintedPwiih  the ^%0^. 

at  there  was  an  appeal  to  tne  a 

was 

t>J  %^lum”s!Sia^',nS.  si"6‘"6  .>“* 

& i.Ejf'.SUtt  H‘iSS.n  s! 

■SSgHS 

tie  love,  and  the  three  are  rewaraea 
VpieU  have  ott£ 

Fhe  honors  of  the  evening  -re  bo™ 

S^&^US^Sfi 
E ;■»  Jrt^t  Jssn 

arked  individuality.  Her  perttrmance 
roughout  was  distinguished;  it  had  a 

N-lv^o  herVuTbe  ranked  Miss  Maud 
Next  to  iter  is  clever  portrayal  of 

alou^mai? wUh‘  a 

-cent  The  other  women  had  little  to  do, 

It  m^' bfslddaof°trhe  men  in  general  that 
....  read  their  lines  and  entered  into  the 

uddon 1 tMrPlI^hamh0Blnto?knVe^;the 

difeth°ef  most^finishtd0®  rmance.  %r 

ac?* 1 a n d'  h i s"ga ggl in  g w a s^f o r h e most 
rt  stupid  He  appeared  to  best  advantage 
thl  caPf 6-chan tan t song  in  the  second  act 
in  the  dreary  bathing  house  scene  his 
nlav  and  gags  would  have  wearied  even 

s3Sajas®s,w.,4s: 

thf*  "Major  was  at  times  amusing 

win  pxDected  of  the  dancing,  but 
ie  too,  was  a feeling  of  disappointment. 
\ ’ pi>qv  Fitzgerald,  pretty  as  she  is, 
noV  r rive  out  the  memory  of  those  who 
, —led  "her.  or  of  dancers  of  today  who 
^ ' ■*  rfi  tVip  hearts  of  London 

er  w ^r.^e'Lames”  Crossland,  Murray 
iPTucas  danced  with  spirit,  but  kicking 
s Evidently  to  them  the  thing  of  great- 

lmportance.  moderately 

r*K?SiSg°«vmS.  Sj'^AwlfS 

uioa  Fitzgerald,  and  the  dwelling  f 
*e  hours  in  a foreign  atmosphere,  which 
' at  times  damp  and  foggy. 

Philip  Hale. 


Mr.  Gibson  may  well  smile  and  rub  his  | 
hands.  He  is  a thrice-paid  man.  Life  pays 
him  for  cartoon.  The  same  picture  in  an 
album  of  his  drawings  pays  him  a royalty. 
Then  the  original,  brought  to  Boston,  for  i 
instance,  is  sold  at  a fat  price. 


Mr.  Bums,  who  declares  that  the  work- 
gmen  of  America  are  ‘‘little  better  than 
race  of  slaves,”  said  on  landing  in  New 
rk:  “You  believe  with  us  in  England 
at  frock  coats  and  high  hats  have  had 
;lr  day,  and  that  the  time  has  come 
Vn  fustian  and  corduroy  should  have 
r innings.  If  so,  we  have  got  to  light 
labor  along  the  lines  of  the  least  re- 
.ance.”  And  he  began  the  fight  that 
■-ening  by  attending  the  concert  at  the 
Lropolltan  Opera  House. 

Toxneth  up  like  a Flower. 

jt  appears,  at  least  by  report,  that  Li 
.r.g  Chang  is  a man  of  some  versatility. 
Vs  crazy,  a traitor  and  500  times  a mli- 


pnalre. 


r Maurel  is  the  most  famous  of 
arltones."  Here  is  a sweeping  state- 
jr  Cotognl  is  still  on  the  stage,  and 
5 living,  although  he  seldom  sings  in 

mid  not  be  Illogical,  after  all,  if 
gersoll  should  have  a secret  ad- 
r,  of  the  Bible,  for  by  abusing  the 
“ swells  his  Income. 


ns  as  well  as  furniture  will  Vie 
,wn  today  by  the  auctioneer's 
the  Tremont  House. 


To  G.  I.  N. : We  do  not  understand  that  Mr. 
Ernst  ever  claimed  that  rum  was  first  made 
in  Boston.  We  believe  his  statement  is 
this:  the  word  rum  was  applied  to  a par- 
ticular West  Indian  drink  in  Boston  before 
it  was  so  applied  in  England.  Now  the  real 
question  Is  this;  Did  the  early  Bostonians 
llrst  borrow  the  West  Indian  word,  or  did 
they  first  apply  an  old  English  word  to  this 
particular  drink? 

It  is  stated  in  the  dictionaries  of  English 
slang,  from  Grose  to  Hotten,  that  rum  was 
formerly  a much  used  prefix.  “Signifying-, 
fine,  good,  gallant,  or  valuable,  perhaps  in 
some  way  connected  with  Rome,”  says  Hot- 
ten. Look  in  Capt.  Grose’s  “Dictionary  of 
the  Vulgar  Tongue,”  and  you  will  find  two 
pages  of  -words  coined  with  this  prefix,  from 
“rum  beck”  (a  justice  of  the  peace)  to 
“rumbumptious,”  meaning  obstreperous. 


W.  R.  Thayer  haa  a good  deal  to  say 
"epldermiMn"  in  literature.  Does  he 
thus  to  soap  advertisements  and  clr- 
t skin  remedies? 


The  point  raised  by  Mr.  Ernst  is  one  of 
value  and  interest,  and  in  this  connection 
let  us  consider  the  nature  of  "rum  fustian,” 
a drink  once  brewed  at  Oxford  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  courses  in  the  curriculum: 
The  yolks  of  12  eggs,  a quart  of  strong 
home-brewed  beer,  a bottle  of  white  wine, 
half  a pint  of  gin,  a grated  nutmeg,  the 
juice  from  the  peel  of  a lemon,  a small 
quantity  of  cinnamon,  and  sugar  sufficient 
to  sweeten  it.  The  instructor  adds;  “This 
beverage  should  be  drank  about  bed-time, 
out  of  wine  glasses,  and  while  it  is  quite 
hot.” 

It  seems  that  the  hitherto  unknown  sin 
was  revealed  here  last  week  in  the  sight 
of  the  people.  At  least  the  hysterical  com- 
ments of  an  evening  contemporary  must 
bear  this  meaning.  Mr.  Ysaye  was  wicked 
enough  to  play  the  “Otello”  fantasia,  and 
Mr.  Paur  was  equally  wicked  in  letting  him 
play  it.  That  the  performance  was  superb 
apparently  only  adds  to  the  hideousness  of 
the  offence. 

This  is  the  time  of  year,  girls,  to  find  out 
the  temper  of  future  husbands.  Go  ye  to  a 
Woodpile  after  dark  and  draw  out  a stick. 
“Which  if  it  streight  and  even  be, 
and  have  no  knots  at  all, 

A gentle  husband  then  they  thinke 
shall  surely  to  them  fall. 

But  if  it  fowle  and  crooked  be, 
and  knottie  here  and  theare; 

A crabbed  churlish  husband  then, 
they  earnestly  do  feare.” 

ML  i~  ■ h V 

MUSIC." 

A Pleasing  Concert  Given  by  the 
MHba  Concert  Company. 

This  was  the  program  of  the  concert 
given  by  the  Melba  Company  in  Music  Hall  ; 
last  evening: 

Overture.  “Zampa” — Herold 

Scherzo  Moszkovvski 

“Salve  Dimora" Gounod 

Mr.  Maugulere. 

Air,  “L’ Allegro  ed  il  Penseroso” Handel 

Mrs.  Melba. 

Air,  “La  Heine  da  Saba” Gounod 

Mr.  Plancon. 

“Voi  che  Sapete” Mozart 

Mrs.  Sealchi. 

Funeral  of  a Marionet 

“Ah!  Fors’e  Lui” Verdi 

Mrs.  Melba. 

String  orchestra:  a.  Traumerei Schumann 

b.  Bluette ...Gillet 

“Elizabeth’s  Prayer" Wagner 

Mrs.  Melba. 

Air,  “Don  Carlos” Verdi 

Mr.  Plancon.  m 

Chant  Kindou Bemberg 

Mrs.  Scalchi. 

Trio  from  “Faust” Gounod 

Mrs.  Melba,  Plancon  and  Mauguiere. 

March  of  the  Toreadors Bizet 

The  above  program  was  enlarged  by  the 
incessant  labors  of  the  encore-fiends  com- 
bined with  the  great  good  nature  of  the 
singers.  Surely  people  of  all  tastes  must 
have  found  something  that  delighted  them 
before  the  final  number.  Mrs.  Melba  added 
two  charming  songs  by  Bemberg  ("Chant 
Venitlen”  and  “Les  Anges  Pleurent”)  the 
! accompaniments  of  which  were  played  with 
1 much  taste  by  the  composer.  Poor  Bemberg! 
Did  he  ever  hear  in  Paris  or  London  his 
“Chant  Hlndou”  so  butchered  as  it  was  last 
evening  by  Mrs.  Scalchi?  Plancon  added 
Faure's  "Palmbranches,”  and  after  the  air 
from  ‘‘Don  Carlos”  he  gave  “The  Lost 
Chord”  in  English,  very  likely  In  compli- 
ment to  the  audience.  At  any  rate  the  au- 
dience acknowledged  the  compliment,  ad- 
! mired  the  pronunciation,  and  did  not  cease 
applauding  until  he  gave  his  famous  per- 
i romance  of  "The  Two  Grenadiers,”  gesture 
and  all,  to  the  piano  accompaniment  of  Mr. 
Seldl.  The  trio  from  “Faust”  was  repeated, 
and  there  was  imminent  danger  at  one  time 
of  Melba  singing  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  or 
“Old  Folks  at  Home,”  with  the  traditional 
sob  and  choke  in  the  last  measure. 

Mr.  Mauguiere  was  in  far  better  voice 
than  he  was  at  the  first  of  these  concerts, 
and  he  sang  the  familiar  cavatina  with 
much  taste.  Scalchi  went  through  the  air 
of  Mozart  as  a heavily  booted  plowman 
through  a freshly  turned  field,  and  she  la- 
bored in  the  characteristic  song  by  Bemberg 
like  unto  a ship  in  distress.  Yet  so  good 
natured  Is  this  Lady  Jane  of  grand  opera 
that  many  vocal  faults  and  unmeaning  ex- 
plosions are  always  forgiven  her  by  the  au- 
dience. 


Melba  was  in  fine  voice  and  high  spirits. 
She  was  most  fair  to  look  upon,  let  she 
had  no  occasion  to  rely  on  physical  charms 
or  graceful,  winning  carriage,  for  she  sang 
delightfully  in  many  styles.  Perhaps  if  tne 
name  Handel  were  not  signed  to  the  bird- 
song, it  would  not  be  a favorite  of  concert 
singers.  Her  remarkable  abilities  in  bravura 
are  so  thoroughly  recognized  that  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  dilate  upon  them  at  this 
late  day.  It  is  now  a pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  her  exquisite  sostenuto  and 
legato  as  displayed  fully  in  the  trying  air 
i from  “Tannhaeuser.”  Her  delivery  of  the 
1 well-worn  air  from  “La  Traviata  showed 
that  even  a hack-horse  of  virtuosity  can  be 
turned  into  a Pegasus  by  surpassing  vocal 
art 

The  selections  allotted  by  the  program  to 
Plancon  were  not  well  adapted  to  concert 
use,  and  it  was  the  power  the  skill,  the 
imposing  personality  of  the  singer  that 
made  them  welcome  numbers.  In  The 

Lost  Chord”  Plancon  was  heard  to  the 
least  advantage,  probably  because  m his 
endeavor  to  enunciate  a f.or®Je"  „(t1°ns?| 
distinctly  and  pronounce  it  correctly , ne 
could  not  maintain  as  firm  a grip  on  his 
art  But  it  was  a pleasure  to  hear  him 
even  in  Sullivan’s  sentimental  song,  for 

SlTheSorchestraewas  made  up  of  members  of 
the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  and  Mr. 
Seidl  was  the  conductor.  The  numbers 
chosen  and  the  performance  of  them  evi- 
dently gave  the  audience  pleasure.  The  solo 
in  the  “Zampa”  overture  brought  to  mind 
he  rlmark  of  Hgrold  that  it  was  generally 
Mown  at  too  slow  a pace  and  with  too  much 
sentiment.  PHIlilP  hale. 


Dean  Plole  talks  about  “Imposters  and 
Boies.”  They  are  often  the  same  thing. 
They  chatter  generally  about  science  or  the 

arts.  

So  Charles  Frohman  has  an  organ  at  last 
in  the  Empire  Theatre.  Augustin  Daly  has 
had  one  for  some  years,  and  the  grinder  s 
name  is  Willie  Winter. 

A “souvenir”  of  the  opera  season  has  a 
striking  portrait  of  a handsome  woman. 

The  title  runs  as  follows:  “Lucille  Hill,  the 
self-playing  piano  attachment,  which  can 
be  fitted  to  any  piano,  received  the  highest 
award  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair.”  And 
yet  Miss  Hill  has  been  known  chiefly  as  a 

singer.  

Old  Chimes  said  last  night  that  Mr.  Pinero 
had  not  struck  his  gait  in  “The  Profligate. 

The  old  man  has  been  doddering  of  late,  so 
he  was  forgiven  quickly. 

Apropos  of  ‘‘the  Profligate,  ' an  English 
journal  made  lately  these  sensible  remarks 
concerning  the  modern  drama:  Carlyle  s 

reproach,  not  profitable,  for  doctrine,  for 
proof,  for  building  up,  can  no  longer  be  j 
applied  to  the  drama  of  the  day.  The  Case  j 
of  Rebellious  SUsan  is  a problem  play,  with  \ 
an  exoteric  as  well  as  an  esoteric  meaning,  j 
The  wise  seek  it  out,  and  stripping  it  of 
all  merely  dramatic  details,  thresh  it  out;- 
the  foolish  laugh  and  are  amused.  Was 
Lady  Susan  justified  in  going  to  evening  j 
church  at  Cairo?  Was  Nora  Helmer  justi- 
fied in  banging  the  front  door,  or  Swava 
justified  in  throwing  the  gauntlet?  Or,  if 
man  if  not  vile,  then  it  is  the  heroine  whose 
robe  is  ‘frayed  at  the  hem,’  and  in  the  third  j 
act  propounds  impossible  moral  problems  j 
to  mature  old  gentlemen  of  the  old  school; 
or  unhappy  husbands  of  the  new,  like  the 
gentle  Aubrey  Tanqueray.  ‘The  great  im- 
partial artist,’  as  Taine  called  Shakspeare, 
would  be  puzzled,  we  fancy,  were  he  sud- 
denly inducted  into  the  stalls  of  a modern 
theatre,  at  the  wild  tangle  of  mixed  motions 
of  conflicting  emotions,  of  fin  de  siecle  in- 
volvements which  pass  for  action  with  a 
modern  dramatist.” 

Rich  contributions  are  now  made  daily  to 
Burnsiana.  The  visiting  workman  is  in- 
deed  a remarkable  character.  His  study  I 
“overflows”  with  books,  he  is  a “tremen- 
dous” reader,  he  has  a “deep  appreciation 
of  art,  he  wows  that  the  cheering  of  a 
crowd  is  “common  cry  of  curs,”  he  is  an  im- 
pressive speaker,  he  has  never  known  the 
taste  of  beer,  wine  or  spirits,  even  in  sick- 
ness or  pudding,  and  he  has  never  used  to- 
bacco in  pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  snuff,  or  in 
the  sterner  form  of  plug  or  fine  cut. 

As  an  investigator,  Mr.  Burns’s  vision 
must  he  somewhat  limited.  ”1  have  never 
seen  anywhere  better  decorations  nor  finer 
workmanship  than  in  your  high  class 
saloons,”  he  said  ,in  New  York,  but  the 
oracle  is  necessarily  dumb  on  the  more 
vital  questions  of  cocktails  and  lunch. 

Then  it  must  not  be  forgotton  that  Mr. 
Burns  has  “the  strength  of  a drayman." 
It  is  also  of  interest  to  know  that  his  ac- 
quaintanceship is  wide  and  catholic,  in- 
cluding both  George  Meredith  and  Arthur 

Warren.  

Mr.  Burns  says  there  is  nothing  so  bad  in 
Whitechapel  as  a New  York  slum.  This  | 
is  possibly  true;  for  Jack  the  Ripper  is 
over  his  temporary  madness,  and  is  prob- 
ably now  in  Parliament  or  active  in  the  cru-  | 
sade  against  the  music  halls. 

A.— “How  do  you  like  the  photograph  of 
my  wife?”  B.— “It’s  excellent.  Was  it  a 
snap  shot?”  A. — “What  do  you  mean?” 

B. “Why,  her  mouth  is  shut." Fliegende 

Blaetter.  

On  the  5th  of  December,  1815,  there  was  a 
foot  bail  match  at  Caterhaugh,  Ettrieh 
Forest,  between  Ettrieh  men,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Home,  and  the  r'  Yarrow, 

aided  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  \.  wrote  two 
songs  for  the  occasion.  Here’s  a verse  from 


••Then  strip,  lads,  and  to  it,  though  sharp  be  the 
weather, 

And  it.  by  mischance,  you  should  happen  to 
fall. 

There  are  worse  things  in  life  than  a tumble  on 
heather. 

And  life  is  Itself  but  a game  of  foot  bail.” 


Another  volume  must  be  added  to  Paul 
Jones  literature.  It  Is  a story  entitled  “The 
Rebel  Commodore,”  by  David  L.  John- 
stone. Of  course,  the  Commodore  Is  Jones, 
but  the  romantic  hero  of  the  book  Is  a Mr. 
Ascott  Dalrymple,  who  thwarts  the  pur- 
poses of  "the  privateer.”  This  reminds  us 
that  Paul  Jones  of  Boston  was  In  London  a 
fortnight  ago.  He  sang  and  told  his  story 
at  the  Concentric  Club.  The  hat  was  passed, 
and  Jones  pocketed  £6  X6s.  And  they  now 
ask  in  London,  who  was  "spoofed,”  Jones 
or  the  club? 

According  to  the  evidences  of  the'  latest  | 
observers,  the  "matinee  kiss”  Is  more  prev- 
alent off  the  stage  than  on,  although  Its 
ratio  depends  on  the  amount  of  Inspiration 
the  play  has  given.  This  Is  the  cynical  ob- 
servation of  a man,  and  ten  to  one  he  is  a 
bachelor,  as  the  “matinee  kiss”  is  now  a 
term  applied  to  the  kissing  among  the  girls 
In  the  lobby  and  not  by  the  actors  on  the 
stage. 

To  D.  G.:— Here  Is  the  latest  definition  of 
"decadent:”  “A  memb"-  of  a French  school 
which  affects  to  belon„  to  an  age  of  deca- 
dence in  literature  and  art.”  This  defini- 
tion is  not  complete.  There  are  English 
and  American  decadents,  and  Indeed  such 
writers  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  civil- 
ized countries.  Apuleius  was  a decadent. 
Poe  was  a decadent.  Baudelaire  was  a 
decadent,  and  you  will  find  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  aim  of  the  decadent  in 
Gautier’s  preface  to  the  works  of  Baude- 
laire, edition  of  1868,  pages  17-18.  The  Phil- 
istine idea  of  these  Ingenious  writers  who, 
in  spite  of  so-called  faults,  leaven  literature, 
isperhaps  bestknown  by  this  quotation  from 
Figaro,  1885:  "The  decadent  has  no  ideas. 

He  does  not  wish  to  have  them.  He  is  in 
love  with  words.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
reader  to  understand  and  put  ideas  into 
the  words.  Now  the  reader  generally  refuses 
this  task.  Hence  the  contempt  of  the 
decadent  for  the  reader.” 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  has  friends  in 
France,  a country  of  unsuspected  prudery: 
Witness  the  case  of  Mr.  Boutet,  who  was  at 
Cancale,  and  was  asked  to  send  a sketch 
to  Paris  for  reproduction.  He  drew  the 
sketch  on  a postal  card  and  sent  it  regis- 
tered to  his  publisher.  Let  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  tell  what  followed:  “But  the  artist 
had  not  counted  upon  the  modesty  of 
Cancale’s  Postmistress,  who,  horrified  at 
the  representation  of  a lady  bathing,  and 
not  liking  to  detain  a registered  card,  cov- 
ered the  offending  portions  with  discreet 
snippets  of  white  paper.  The  artifice  is 
charmingly  simple,  and  as  nobody  is  hurt, 
the  incident  ends  in  a laugh.  But  what  of 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the  prudery  of 
the  buraliste?  Is  M.  Berenger  really  gbout 
to  govern  France?  And  shall  we  find  Paris 
equipped  ere  long  with  her  own  McDougalls 
and  Mrs.  Chants?  It  is  possible,  especially 
as  Anglomania  still  rages.” 

In  these  days,  when  there  are  so  many 
recipes  for  making  a novel,  Mr.  Norris, 
who  has  written  some  good  stories,  quotes 
the  Scottish  cook  who  was  asked  the  secret 
of  her  scones.  “Aweel,  mem,”  she  said, 
"ye  just  tak’  your  girdle,  ye  see— and— 

make  a scone.”  

The  facial  expression  of  the  end-of-the- 
century  is  remarkable  for  its  flippancy. 
Mark  the  amusement  caused  by  the 
French  Socialists  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, who  remained  away  from  the  grief 
meeting  over  the  death  of  the  Czar.  Yet 
this  devotion  to  principle,  thls-at-present- 
considered  obstinacy,  are  attributes  of  the 
spirit  which  once  made  martyrs  and  heroes. 
Liberality  and  generosity  toward  which  the 
world  is  tending  have  no  use  for  radicals 
who  have  been  the  motive  power  of  the 
past  In  the  cause  of  reform,  and  such  men 
today  excite,  as  they  did  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  amusement  rather  than  re- 
spect. 
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It  was  observed  this  week  that  the  Re-  ] 
publicans  "swept”  many  cities,  which,  no  | 
doubt,  needed  it.  Let  there  be  a "sweep-  i 
lng”  victory  here. 

To.  H.  O.  A “Kaffee  Klatsch"  in  Ger- 
many is  an  afternoon  entertainment  where 
women  gossip  and  drink  monstrous  quanti- 
ties of  chicory.  

“American  literature,  music  and  New 
England  transcendentalism  were  all  bora 
in  Brook  Farm,”  said  Mr.  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth.  Fudge!  as  Mr.  Burchell  remarked 
on  a famous  occasion. 

A book  on  “Brook  Farm;  Its  Rise,  Humor, 
and  Fall,  ’ by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  would 
make  mighty  interesting  reading. 


May  the  new  Yale  captain  be  no  Thorne 
in  Harvard’s  side. 

Mr  McAllister  is  distressed  at  the  thought 
of  so  many  “new”  people  in  New  York  so- 
ciety this  winter.  He  should  remember  that 
he,  too,  once  was  new;  nor  should  he  envy 
them  because  he  is  an  old,  old,  oh,  such  an 
I old  story. 


T'h,r  day  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  , 

is  OWAV8  Cisented  as  bearing  in  token  of  I 
his  genWV's  nature  three  golden  balls. 
And  wise  men  think  that  the  Lombard  mer- 
chants and  the  Medici  family  took  this 
I emblem  from  the  saint.  It  is  too  much, 
then,  to  say  that  Nicholas  is  the  uncle  of 

us  all.  

In  an  editorial  article  on  Rum  the  Boston 
Herald  says:  "Dr.  Holmes,  with  this  recol- 
ilection  in  mind,  celebrated  Its  virtues  in 
his  lines  to  a punch  bowl.”  Inaccurate,  as 
usual.  Dr.  Holmes  mentioned  specifically 
ale  and  caudle,  and  wine  and  schnaps  In  the 
poem  referred  to:  he  made  no  allusion  to 
rum.  His  Miles  Standlsh  "poured  the  fiery 
•Hollands  In."  and  the  rule  the  sachem 
learned  was,  "Run  from  the  white  man 
when  you  find  he  smells  of  Hollands  gin. 
Accuracy,  accuracy,  brother,  as  the  good 
Mr.  Pulitzer  once  observed. 

X.:  "I  hear  the  new  Public  Library  will 
be  ready  for  use  the  first  of  January.  To 
which  B.  answered,  "1896?” 

Victoria  Vokes  has  joined  her  sisters,  and 
the  famous  family  is  again  reunited,  for 
Fawdon  was  not  a brother.  Do  you  re- 
member the  group  photograph  taken  when 
they  were  first  over  here?  How  strange 
today  seem  the  costumes,  the  hair-arrange- 
ment, the  jewelry  worn  by  those  sweet, 
good  women!  

They  were  indeed  merry-makers,  ballet- 
lancers,  pantomimlsts,  comedians  whom  it 
was  a pleasure  to  see,  and  an  honor  to 
know  Far  from  them  was  thought  of 
lubricious  leer,  calculated  suggestive  pos- 
ture, vulgar  line,  to  lure  fresh  chappies 
and  jaded  rakes  to  the  box  office.  Far 
from  them,  on  the  other  hand,  was  prudery 
employed  as  an  advertisement,  the  pecul- 
iarly obnoxious  species  of  prudery  known 

as  Kendalism.  

An  ultra-modern  English,  poet  addresses 
thus  his  sweetheart: 

“I  know  thy  shame,  the  slander,  and  the 
slight  , „ 

Of  lesser  souls  with  sodden  feet  of  clay- 
This  is  merely  a poetical  way  of  telling 
the  world  that  some  one  had  stepped  on  the 

loidy.  

What  did  the  reporters  do  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Athens,  when  every  man  was  for- 
bidden by  law  to  inquire  of  any  stranger  ; 
newly  arrived  in  the  city,  from  whence  he 
came,  what  he  was,  or  what  he  sought  i 
for?  And  the  penalty  of  disobedience  was  j 
to  be  whipped  soundly  with  rods,  and 
banished  his  country. 

There  is  at  last  a really  Independent 
Theatre,  they  say,  and,  of  course,  it’s  in 
Paris.  It  is  called  "Theatre  de  l’Oeuvre,” 
and  the  director  is  LugnS-Poe.  The  season 
began  with  an  adaptation  by  Maeterlinck 
of  John  Ford's  famous  drama,  entitled  dis- 
creetly for  modern  prudery’s  sake,  “Anna- 
bella.”  The  adaptation  and  the  perform- 
ance are  described  as  masterly,  and  the  im- 
pression on  the  audience  was  profound. 
"There  was  not  the  slightest  ambition  of 
archaeology  to  disturb  the  spectator.  A 
vague  curtain,  peopled  with  shadowy  shapes, 
was  the  simple  indication  that  the  action 
was  passing  somewhere — in  the  street,  may- 
be, or  in  my  lady’s  chamber.” 
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The  Dickey  bird  still  sings  harshly  in  Mr.  j 

Garrison’s  ear.  

Scandal  at  the  Mint!  Let  It  be  stamped  j 

out.  

Some  people  have  just  found  out  that  | 
"sacred  concerts”  are  an  instance  of  lucus  j 

a non  lucendo.  i. 

Col.  Ingersoll  is  receiving  much  gratuitous  i 
advertising,  which  helps  his  business.  Inci- 
dentally, his  assailants  are  advertising 
themselves  extensively. 

If  the  proposition  of  annexation  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  neighboring  towns,  Jersey 
City  will  be  almost  as  large  a village  as 
Philadelphia. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a letter  published 
in  a morning  contemporary:  "So  among 

other  Boston  publications,  we  have  the . 

Papa  always  insists  on  seeing  the  first, 

although  it  is  nearly  a week  old  when  it 
gets  here.”  And  so  Papa  does  not  get  th6 
news  until  it’s  about  a fortnight  old. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  said,  according  to 
report,  “Many  of  the  workmen  in  yours  and 
my  country.”  Lady  Somerset,  did  you  thus 
word  your  sentence?  Perish  the  thought! 


“Lady  Somerset  said  that  ‘home  protec- 
tion’ was  a better  term  than  ‘prohibition.’  ” 
Many  a husband  regards  them  as  synony- 
mous.   

There  is  still  dispute  concerning  the  pre- 
cise reason  for  the  blackballing  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Seligman  by  the  Union  League.  The 
unfortunate  matter  has  been  brought  up  by 
the  invitation  of  the  club  to  the  Committee 
of  Seventy.  There  are  some  who  insist  that 
race  prejudice  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rejection;  that  the  proposed  candidate  was 
not  regarded  by  the  Election  Committee 
as  a clubable  man.  There  are  many  estima- 
ble business  and  professional  men  who 
would  make  a club  intolerable  by  their  pres- 
ence, simply  because  they  are  not  able  to 
answer  Dr.  Johnson's  definition. 


It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Burns’s  visit  would 
be  a failure.  “He  was  much  disappointed  In 
not  being  able  to  see  more  of  New  York’s 
darker  side.”  The  low  concert  hall  is 
“slightly  better  than  places  of  similar  char- 
acter in  London,”  and  the  cheap  lodging 
houses  were  not  ns  bad  as  he  expected  to 
find  them.  It  rests  now  with  Chicago  to  re- 
deem ,the  reputation  of  the  United  States 
and  g/ve  pleasure  to  the  great  leader  of  the 
workpg  men.  

“Numa  Dudoussat.”  Does  it  not  sound 
like  the  title  of  a novel  by  Daudet?  Well, 
it’s  the  name  of  a New  Orleans  Alderman 
convicted  of  bribery. 

To  L.  M.:  You  object  to  the  word  "Park- 

hurstlng,”  which  appeared  in  a headline  of 
the  Journal.  Do  you  . object  to  "gerry- 
mander” or  “daguerreotype?”  The  reason 
, that  English  authors  shied  at  "Daltonism” 
as  a name  for  color-blindness  was  that  it 
i associated  a famous  chemist  with  a phys- 
| leal  weakness.  You  would  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  verb  "boycott”  or  "boycotting,”  and 
yet  they  are  formed  directly  from  Capt. 
Boycott,  the  Irish  landlord,  who  was  the 
original  victim.  There  is,  it  is  true,  one 
objection  to  "Parkhursting;”  apart  from  the 
context,  the  term  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  an  abuse  is  exposed,  or  an 
individual  is  securing  testimony  after  the 
celebrated  fashion  of  the  doctor,  or  some 
person  is  degrading  himself  after  the  man-  j 
ner  seen  by  the  doctor  In  his  expeditions. 

The  7th  of  December,  according  to  Mr.  1 
Howard’s  “Tables,”  is  the  natural  com-  ' 
mencement  of  the  winter  season. 

Let  us  all  consult  the  wisdom  of  the 
Yorubas.  "‘Do  not  lay  hold  of  a man  who 
has  a drawn  knife.” 


It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Thomas  Dunn 
English  is  never  weary  of  telling  the  world 
how  weary  he  is  of  his  poem  "Ben  Bolt.” 
By-and-by  people  will  begin  to  recollect  that 
he  wrote  it. 


Miss  Minna  Kelloeer,  Contralto,  Sings 
in  St«»inert  Hall. 

Miss  Minna  Kellogg,  assisted  by  Mr.  Emil 
Tlferro,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  ’cellist, 
gave  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  last  even- 
ing. Mrs.  S.  B.  Field  was  the  accompanist. 

Two  pages  of  the  little  program  were  de- 
voted to  press  notices  of  Miss  Kellogg. 

Three  of  these  notices  were  from  such  musi- 
cal authorities  as  the  Court  Journal  (Lon- 
don), the  Queen  (London),  and  Kensington 
I Society  (London).  The  excerpt  from  the 
I Queen  contained  the  following  analytical  , iat| 
i and  exhaustive  criticism:  ! 

! “Miss  Kellogg,  an  American,  introduced 
' by  Lady  Jeune,  sang  charmingly.  Among  j 
those  present  were  Leydy  Spencer  Clifford.  , 

I Lady  Wilson,  Lady  Laffan,  Lady  Baynes,  I 
Lady  Elizabeth  Cust.  Canon  Basil  Wilber- 
fbree,  Lady  Monckton,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 

! Benson,  Mr.  Hardy,  the  .novelist,  and  Mrs. 

Hardy,  etc." 

And  yet  this  notice  is  vague.  Did  Canon 
Basil  Wilberforce  applaud?  Does  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Cust  know  anything  about  music?  To  be 
sure  Mr.  Hardy  is  partially  identified.  It 
was  not  Mr.  Hardy,  the  haberdasher,  or  Mr. 

Hardy,  the  Iron  monger,  or  Mr.  Hardy,  the 
chemist;  it  was  Mr.  Hardy,  the  novelist, 
presumably  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  and  it  is 
I a pleasure  to  know  that  he  was  gallant 
enough  to  take  his  wife  with  him. 

Now  Miss  Kellogg  seems  like  a modest, 
sensible  girl,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  she 
! insisted  on  this  arrangement  of  a program. 

Such  advertising  is  apt  to  excite  preju- 
dice, for  the  one  question  to  be  asked  ol  a 
i singer  is,  “How  do  you  sing?  <ind  not 
“Before  whom  have  you  sung?” 

Besides,  Miss  Kellogg  does  not  need  such 
society  boosting  Her  voice  is  rich,  full  of 
color,  sympathetic,  of  generous  range.  She 
has  been  well  taught,  and  although,  as  she 
herself  undoubtedly  knows,  she  is  not  a 
supreme  mistress  of  expression,  neverthe- 
less she  does  many  things  well.  There  was 
many  a detail  last  evening  that  showed  the 
results  of  patient  work  and  natural  intel-  j 
ligence.  She  often  showed  a keen  sense  of 
proportion.  She  sang  without  exaggera- 
tion. She  did  not  anticipate  a climax.  One  | 
i might  quarrel  easily  with  the  changes  made 
in  the  second  verse  of  the  familiar  air  from 
"Der  Freischuetz,”  just  as  one  wouldgladly 
have  exchanged  an  opera  aria  for  a group  ot 
songs;  but  the  selections  gave  her  a gener- 
ous opportunity  for  displaying  her  advance- 
ment and  present  position.  Her  friends 
■were  gratified,  and  legitimately.  Bor  this 
girl  sings  -with  a conviction,  and  with  a 
passion,  not  as  yet  wholly  developed,  that 
argue  well  for  her  future.  To  use  a homely 
phrase,  Miss  Kellogg  seems  to  have  the 
stuff  for  an  operatic  career. 

Mr  Fries  and  Mr.  Tlferro  leni  valuable 
assistance.  The  audience  was  loud  in  ex- 
pressions of  approval,  and  there  were  re- 

CaM?ss  Kellogg  sang  the  prayer  from  ‘‘Der 
Freischuetz,’  ’ MassS’s  "Chanson  Bohe- 
mienne,"  the  grand  air  from  Gounod  s 
“Queen  of  Sheba.”  and  the  grand  air  from 
“The  Prophet.”  Mr.  Tiferro  sang  songs  by 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Hollaender,  Tosti  and 
Rubinstein.  Mr.  Fries  played  pieces  by 
Saint-Saens  and  Popper. 

Philip  hale. 
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This  Charles  River  affair  is,  indeed,  a lock 

I and  a dam. 

The  pianist  Bernard  Stavenhagen  now  in 
New  York  was  the  italicized  favorite  pupil 
of  Liszt.  The  great  trouble  with  Liszt,  as 
Mr.  Huneker  once  remarked,  was  that  he 
invented  the  Liszt  pupil. 

Is  it  not  rather  late  to  again  ask  at  length 
why  Harvard  was  defeated  at  foot  ball?  "i 

Must  all  raw  oysters  go,  because  certain 
misguided  ones  batten  on  bacilli? 

Why  does  Zola  keep  knocking  away  at  the 
door  of  the  Academy?  Balzac,  Gautier 
and  Flaubert  never  made  such  a pother. 

They  said  wisely:  “If  the  Academy  can  get 
along  without  us,  we  can  get  along  with- 
out it.”  

They  say  that  Mr.  John  Burns,  who  is 
coming  hero,  is  fond  of  music,  and  is  ij  ‘ 
search  of  dismal  and  unhealthy  acconj^ 
ollons  for  humanity.  t -**»»»« 


u.t».  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  .1 
and  insult  all  witnesses  who  do  not 
tv  ex  . tlv  as  he  wishes.  Such  eon- 
is  as  inexcusable  as  is  that  of  an> 
^id  Attorney  who  proceeds  according 
Ttha  theory  that  every  one  accused  ts 
uliltv  until  he  or  she  is  proved  innocent. 


lit  -Is  a pleasure  to  know  that  right  here 
in ; Boston  investigations  of  alleged  abuses  ; 
and  maltreatment  of  prisoners  and  unfor-  j 
s are  conducted  in  true  up-to-date,  J 
end-of-centurv  fashion.  The  other  day  the  j 
hearing  abounded  with  brilliant  repartee."  ! 
and  '‘retorts  occasioned  continued  laugh- 
ter.” When  such  an  investigation  is  the 
subject  of  Joking,  the  investigation  itself  is  ( 

} , apt  to  become  a joke. 

It  is  now  over  two  days  since  a woman 
a frequented  portion  of  the  Back  Bay  at 
__  early  hour  in  the  evening  was  attacked 
v highwaymen,  who,  in  their  flight,  shot 
wo  men.  one  of  them,  perhaps,  fatally, 
lave  you  heard  much  comment  about  the 
vent?  Do  you  realise  the  true  meaning  <,J 
the  incident?  The  streets  of  the  Back  Bay 
are  apparently  unprotected.  Are  there 
policemen  enough  in  the  district?  Is  it 
ot  true  that  certain  citizens  of  the  district 
TT-'STioney  to  policemen  for  watching  their 
houses,  or  engage  special  watchmen  that 
they  may  at  least  feel  safe? 

Miss  Davenport  Is  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est actress  now  on  the  stage,  for  in  "Gis- 
monda”  she  will  wear  "all  the  jewels  she 
possesses,  including  her  $50,000  necklace.” 
In  comparison  with  such  dramatic  passion 
y bow  paltry  seems  the  histrionic  outburst 
J,  of  Mrs.  Langtry  in  "a  white  Pekin  silk, 
Ul  flowered  and  striped,  made  with  crossway 
^ 30  bands  of  the  same  material,  edged  with 

pale  velvet."  

An  artist  in  the  Christmas  Punch  shows 
how  easy  it  is  not  to  imitate  successfully 
Mr.  Aubrey  Bearsdley. 

Any  body  of  men  that  passes  such  bump- 
tious, splendiferous,  magnolious  resolutions 
I as  did  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. should  change  its  name;  a chamber 
is  too  small  for  launchers  of  such  thunder- 
' bolts. 

— 

|re  Another  man  is  "languishing'’  in  jail.  In 
1 newspaper  terminology  do  people  ever 
"languish"  except  in  jail? 

The  esteemed  and  ever-llterary  Transcript 
discourses  as  follows;  "The  story  of  the 
play  Miss  Burroughs  is  starring  in,  ‘The 
Profligate,’  seems  to  be  a direct  inspiration 
m from  ’The  Heavenly  Twins.’  ” In  view  of 
‘j.  this  judgment,  how  thoughtless  it  was  in 
lh-  Mr.  Pinero  to  allow  "The  Profligate”  to  be 
eh  produced  in  1889! 

“Pachmann  owns  to  a great  fondness  for 
America,  and  says  he  hopes  to  die  there.” 
Come  back  to  us  Vladimir,  to  live,  and  not 
»o  dir.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  you 
in  the  repose  of  death.  Come  back  and  coax 
j>L  the  piano  to  tell  us  stories  about  Chopin 
and  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  en- 
chanted forest  by  moonlight.  Come  back! 
and  tind  fault  with  halls  that  are  like  unto 
a fiery  furnace  and  with  ventilation  k la 
Black  Hole.  Come  back  and  struggle  with 
a refractory’  collar  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

'■  Come  back  Vladimir,  and  do  what  you 
' please  and  as  you  please,  provided  you  live 
and  amuse  and  touch  all  hearts  by  the 
spell  worked  in  the  name  of  Chopin. 

Yale  and  Princeton  will  not  be  likely  to 
i give  up  the  yearly  foot  ball  game  as  long 
as  each  nets  over  12,000. 


“Japan  is  now  a sister  nation.”  Yes,  andl 
a big  sister,  too.  China  is  already  sorry  he 

made  faces  at  her. 

The  Chinese  at  Port  Arthur  arc  indulging  , 
in  a subtle.  Oriental,  terrible  revenge. 
■•They  are  giving  dramatic  performances  for 
the  benefit  of  the  victors.” 

The  Chap-Book  must  be  numbered  among 
"Crumbling  Idols;”  for  it  has  allowed  Mr. 
Hamlin  Garland  to  invade  its  little  territory 
with  a continued  story. 

Mr.  Goff  has  done  New  York  city  a great 
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Arctic  explorers  toward  the  unknown  sea 
do  not  encourage  the  faint-hearted.  Dogs 
and  sledges;  pemmican  and  candles  and  old 
boots  for  dinner;  the  ghastly  attempts  at 
merriment  on  holidays— these  do  not  of 
themselves  spur  the  mild  adventurer  north- 
ward. And  yet  the  bleakness,  the  awful 
silence,  the  sight  of  frozen  Nature— these 
pull  mightily  on  the  curious. 

To  the  relief  of  all  such  hesitaters  comes 
Mr.  Andersen,  a Danish  gentleman,  with 
his  machine,  which  he  proposes  to  hitch  to 
the  Pole  itself.  It  is  a versatile  machine; 
it  will  sail  the  ocean,  go  over  land  at  the 
rate  of  20  miles  an  hour;  it  is  a store 
house  for  food  and  aeroplanes.  It  must  be 
confessed  however,  that  the  description  of 
the  machine  is  a little  vague.  “There  are 
nine  big  aluminum  globes,  each  six  feet 
in  diameter.  There  are  4 globes  on  either 
side  of  the  body’  of  the  machine,  and  one 
in  front.  The  lateral  globes  are  connected 
by  axles.”  By  turning  pedals  and  cranks 
the  globes  revolve.  "To  get  over  the  ice,  we 
insert  spikes  dn  the  big  aluminum  globes 
and  they’  grip  the  ice.  Suppose  we  come  to 
open  water  The  globes  give  us  the  buoy- 
ancy; in  place  of  spikes  we  insert  paddle, 
blades  in  the  globes,  and  we  go  to  work  with 
the  cranks  and  pedals.”  It  must  be  con- 
fess that  this  account  resembles  the  well- 
known  description  of  the  steam  engine: 
"You  sec  the  what-d’ye-call-it  goes  into  the 
crliMcum-cranku m . < to  ” but  perhaps  Mr. 


The  following  was  displayed  prominently 
and  in  good  faith  in  a Western  exchange:! 

"H O a residente  since  1857  been  in! 

business  and  a tax  payer  ever  since  and  a 
friend  of  the  working  men  which  the  rec- 
ords will  show  him  one  of  first  Alderman 
in  the  city  elected  3 terms  a number 
of  the  voluntlr  fire  Dept,  and  one  of  its 
chief  county  com.  the  last  4 years  and  nom- 
inate! for  a 2th  term.” 
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HO  FOR  THE  FOLK! 

f 1 Thomas  Hardy  declares  in  the  remarka- 
. ■ ble  opening  chapter  of  "The  Iteturn  of  the 
**  Native;"  “The  time' seems  near,  if  it  has  I 


Andersen's  imperfect  knowledge  of  English 
prevents  perfect  understanding. 

Mr,  Andersen  added  that  these  globes 
would  hold  easily  300  pounds  of  provisions. 
The  journey  would  be  most  comfortable, 
as  the  machine  is  decked  and  covered;  and 
the  exercise  of  turning  the  cranks  would 
throw’  any  one  into  a violent  state  of 
perspiration.  The  conventional  Arctic  cos- 
tume will  not  be  required.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Andersen  proposes,  after  6 P.  M.,  to  ar- 
ray himself  in  evening  dress.  Each  man- 
only  five  can  go — will  have  a compartment 
to  himself.  The  aeroplanes  will  be  used 
for  scientific  investigation,  for  reconnoitring. 
Mr.  Andersen  hopes  by  the  aid  of  this  fly- 
ing machine  to  ascertain  the  precise  char- 
acter* of  the  top  of  the  Pole. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  at  present, 
there  is  no  working  model  of  the  machine. 
Mr.  Andersen  is  now  in  London,  and  we 
learn  from  a contemporary  that  at  present 
he  is  willing  to  show  only’  the  keel.  Of 
course,  Cuvier  could  reconstruct  an  animal 
of  the  most  absurd  size  from  a bone;  but  a 
piece  of  wood  hardly  suggests  the  shape 
and  the  structure  of  such  a revolutionizing 
machine.  Mr.  Andersen  regrets  that  he 
cannot  celebrate  New  Year’s  near  the  open 
Polar  Sea,  and  he  hopes,  if  he  gets  his 
aluminum  in  time,  to  start  about  the  first 
of  May. 

“This  country,”  said  Mr.  D.  C.  Murray, 
“is  the  field  of  the  future  Shakspeare  and 
Balzac.”  And  in  the  same  breath  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  stay  here  and  write 
the  “homogeneous  novel”  as  yet  unwritten. 


Few  men  of  genius  have  such  widely  dlf-. 
lily  arrived,  when  the  mournful  fering  monuments  as  the  Suez  and  thej 
of  a moor,  a sea,  or  a mountain,  Pal)anla  Canals.  j 

I of  nature  that  Is  absolutely  con- 

Mr.  Teall  is  not  the  first  swell  who  wished 
to  sweep  the  streets.  There  was  the  young 
man  Immortalized  by  Thackeray. 


with  the  moods  of  the  more  think- 
ing mankind.  And  ultimately,  to  the 
■lent  tourist,  spots  like  Iceland  may 
what,  the  vineyards  and  myrtle 
i of  South  Europe  are  to  him  now.” 
•arly  20  years  .Ince  these  lines  were 
. and  each  year  has  added  eon- 
m to  Hardy's  belief.  The  bleak,  the 
■ the  absolutely  repulsive  In 
fascinate*  man  more  and  more. 
Vs.  are  undertaken.  Junketings  are 
I In  dead  of  winter  that  depend 


dea  of 


isible  physical  dls-  i 
desolate  scenery  for 


rill  pin 


e cheerfully  Into 
or  February,  or 
v hours  from  the  | 
erred  from  going 
:ount  of  the  ex- 
mfort  that  sur- 
’ a fair-minded. 


mao.  Thu  voyages  of  tin 
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Francis  IT.  Jenks  of  the  Transcript  is 
dead.  He  will  be  missed  sorely  by  many, 
a.s  writer  and  as  man.  For  many  years  his 
face  has  been  familiar  to  concert  goers. 
He  was  interested  deeply  in  music.  Catholic 
in  taste,  of  wide  reading,  one  that  had 
heard  much,  he  had  the  faculty  of  judging 
sanely,  and  his  judgments  were  expressed 
in  language  that  appealed  to  musicians  and 
laymen.  He  was  a discriminating  encour- 
ag’er  of  youth.  Abhorrent  to  him  was  every 
form  of  musical  snobbery,  which  unfortu- 
nately flourishes  here  In  Boston.  A fluent 
writer,  he  was  never  careless,  and  In  what 
he  wrote  there  was  always  something  that 
revealed  a strong,  honest,  kindly  character. 


To  J.  B.  M : No.  Gen.  Peabody  is  not  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  saying,  “We  are 
dancing  on  a volcano.” 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 
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Mr.  Willard  Spenser,  Maker 
of  “ Princess  Bonnie.” 


He  Tells  the  Story  of  His  Work 
and  Operatic  Beliefs. 


Why  Clever  Men  Are  Unwilling 
to  Appear  as  Librettists. 


Mr.  Willard  Spenser,  the  composer  of 
“The  Little  Tycoon”  and  “The  Princess 
Bonnie,”  is  in  town,  and  he  told  me  the 
following  story  of  his  life  work  and  operatic 
aspirations: 

"I  was  born  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in 
1854.  and  I was  brought  up  chiefly  in  New 
York.  As  a youth  I was  fond  of  music, 
and  I studied  under  Prof.  Ernst  Perabo  of 
New’  London— I think  he  was  the  father  of 
Mr.  Perabo,  the  pianist— and  John  Zundel  of 


i 


WILLARD  SPENSER, 

New  York.  Zundel  always  said  to  me,  ‘Do 
not  cover  up  your  undoubted  gift  of  melody 
by  attempts  at  harmonic  novelty  or  rich- 
ness.’ I played  the  piano,  and  I played  it 
well  enough  to  appear  in  concerts  with  such 
singers  as  Campaninl  and  Gerster  when 
they  were  in  their  prime;  but  as  a concert 
pianist  I suffered  so  from  nervousness  that 
I did  not  pursue  that  path.  I wrote  pieces 
for  the  piano,  pieces  of  a light  order,  as  well 
as  a sonata  so  difficult  that  nobody  could 
play  it. 

“I  was  also  interested  extremely  in  base 
ball.  Do  you  remember  the  old  Pequot  nine 
of  New  London,  that  used  to  play  with  such 
clubs  as  the  Charter  Oak?  Well,  I organ- 
; ized  that  club  and  gave  it  its  name.  And 
then  I studied  to  be  a physician.  But  it 
was  of  no  use  struggling  against  one’s  dear- 
| est.  wish,  and  I made  up  my  mind  to  follow 
j my  natural  bent  and  be  a musician. 

"In  earlier  years  I held  light  opera  in  ab- 
horrenoe.  ‘La  Favorlta’  even  seemed  trivial. 
By  accident  I saw  ‘Pinafore,’  and  I said  to 
myself,  'Here’s  what  the  people  want;  it’s 
a good  and  refined  musical  entertainment; 
why  should  I not  write  such  a work  for  my 
countrymen..  My  friends  ail  said,  ‘Willard, 
you  have  a great  gift  of  melody;  why  don’t 
you  write  a comic  opera?’ 

"But  I could  not  find  a libretto  to  suit  me. 
Several  were  offered,  but  they  were  not 
what  I sought.  I was  talking  one  day  with 
Ballard  Smith  about  the  matter,  and  he 
I said:  'You  have  just  told  me  a pleasing 
: story;  why  don’t  you  work  it  out?  Write 
your  own  libretto.’  1 have  followed  his  ad- 
vice. Not  because  of  any  deep  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  a composer  being  his  own  li- 
brettist, but  simply  because  1 could  not 
get  a good  libretto  from  any  one.  It's  an- 
other thing  in  England  or  France.  Clever 
men  are  glad  to  furnish  operetta-book?. 
That  reminds  me.  I tried  to  get  Gilbert  to 
send  me  a libretto,  but  he  was  at  the  time 
bound  up  with  Sullivan.  This  writing  a li- 
bretto Is  a severe  task.  It  takes  me  a year 
to  put  one  In  the  shape  1 wish.  I can  set  it 
to  music  in  six  months. 

“When  Frederic  Archer  came  over  here 
he  looked  at  the  score  of  ‘The  Little  Ty- 
coon.’ He  said,  ‘Mr.  Spenser,  yon  must 
have  studied  abroad:  there  is  a greater 
breadth  and  sweep  than  I find  in  the  Amer- 
ican music.’  He  was  much  surprised  to  hear 
that  with  tne  help  mentioned  I had  worked 
out  my  own  salvation. 

“Now,  in  composing  my  music  I find  that 
literature  is  of  the  greatest  suggestion  to 
me.  That  is  the  chief  way  I gain  color. 
There’s  the  Japanese  music  in  ’The  Little 
Tycoon’  that  Mr.  Find:  of  the  Evening  I 
Post  praised  so  highly,  as  having  more  local 
color  than  that  of  ‘The  Mikado.'  Now,  I 
never  heard  any  Japanese  music,  blit  a I 
friend  of  mine  who  was  on  a steamer  touch- 
ing regularly  In  a Japanese  port  gave  me 
animated  descriptions  of  the  character  of 
Japanese  serenades,  and  I read  everything 


I could  And  pertaining;  to  Japai  lose  man'., 
and  customs.  So  In  preparing  ‘The  Pi ... 
cess  Bonnie'  I stayed  at  Bar  Harbor  to  be 
come  Imbued  with  the  spirit,  to  know  t^e 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  In  the  second  act, 
the  scene  Is  In  Spain,  and  I rend  for  weeks 
about  Spain,  Its  history,  Its  romance  and  Its 
people. 

"Mrs.  Spenser  is  my  chief  critic.  T take 
her  to  represent  the  audience,  and  when  she 
says  'That  Is  beautiful  but  too  tine,  too 
beautiful  for  the  average  hearer,'  out  It 
goes.  Yet  I cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  always  Inserting'  something  that  Is  Just 
a little  above  the  ordinary  comprehension. 

I know  there  will  be  some  hearers  who 
will  understand  and  applaud. 

"I  write  with  great  facility.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  me  to  compose  five  or  six  airs 
a day.  Sometimes  these  tunes  come  to  me 
In  a singular  manner.  You  know  the  waltz 
song  In  the  first  act  of  'The  Princess  Bon- 
nie’?-’ 

Here  I was  obliged  to  Interrupt  Mr.  Spen- 
ser and  teM  him  I had  not  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  operetta. 

"Well,  it  goes  'Love,  love,  love,  dream-  j 
ing  of  love  so  true.’  Now  I had  a difficult  i 
task.  1 had  to  write  a better  waltz  than  ' 
the  one  In  'The  Little  Tycoon.’  1 had  to 
beat  myself.  The  tunc  I wished  would 
not  come.  Weeks  went  by.  One  night  at 
the  Metropole,  New  York.  1 started  out 
of  a Bound  sleep  at  3 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. singing  the  tune.  The  only  paper  in 
the  room  was  brown  paper  around  a pair 
of  shoes.  I ruled  it,  worked  without  a 
hitch,  and  by  5 o’clock  the  waltz  was  readv 
for  performance. 

"My  chief  object  in  operetta  is  refinement 
I believe  the  people  are  tired  of  horse-play 
and  leg  shows  and  vulgar  jokes.  I have  rea- 
son to  believe  this  because  my  two  operettas 
which  are  entirely  free  from  these  so- 
called  popular  elements,  have  paid  hand- 
somely. Look  at  the  run  of  ’The  Little 
Tycoon.’  Look  at  the  success  of  ‘The  Prin- 
cess Bonnie’  in  Philadelphia  and  the  other 
towns  where  it  has  been  played.  Of  course 
it  is  hard  work  to  find  a comedian  who  is 
willing  to  abstain  from  cheap  gagging  and 
endeavors  to  gain  points  which  I do  not 
wish  and  are  incongruous.  There  was  a 
comedian  whom  you  know:  he  went  out  on 
the  road  with  ’The  Little  Tycoon.'  and  not 
satisfied  with  the  text,  he  took  all  manner 
of  liberties  with  it.  As  a result,  he  nearly 
killed  the  business.  Now  Mr.  Daniels  en- 
ters Into  my  ideas  on  this  subject. 

"I  generally  conduct  the  first  perform- 
ance. Once  in  Pittsburg  I conducted  several 
nights  owing  to  a mistake  in  the  announce- 
ment. and  the  orchestra  was  so  inspired  by 
the  presence  of  the  composer  that  when  I 
gave  over  the  baton  to  the  regular  conduc- 
tor it  refused  to  play. 

“But  don't  think  I am  satisfied  with  oper- 
ettas. I am  anxious  to  write  a grand  opera 
in  two  acts.  It  may  not  be  understood  dur- 
ing my  lifetime,  but  possibly  the  same  fate 

will  happen  to  me  as  to  Bizet,  a 
monument  may  come  after  I am 
srone.  Musicians  at  any  rate  will  be 
able  to  know  what  was  in  me  and  give  me 
5 Just  rat'ng.  It  seems  to  me  tile  coming 
{ °Pera  "III  be  after  the  fashion  of  The  n0- 
hemian  Girl,'  'Carmen'  and  'Cavalleria  Uus- 
ucana.  T do  not  mean  to  place  them  on 
I the  same  level.  I speak  of  'The  Bohemian 
I !,  r.‘  because  it  has  the  elements  of  popular- 

I . the  people  of  all  countries  have  enjoyed 
it.  and  you  must  pay  some  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  To  please  them,  to 
elevate  their  taste  in  a measure,  not  at  once, 
but  gradually,  step  by  step,  Is  my  endeavor; 
and  the  success  of  my  operettas  shows  me 
clearly  that  audiences  do  not  necessariiy 
lanker  after  clowning  and  amazon  marches 
and  stupid  gagging." 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Spenser's  remarks 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  able  editorial 
article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Musical 
Courier  on  opera  libretti. 

"The  lack  of  good  operetta  libretti  is  not 
due  to  the  non-existence  of  Americans  who 
can  write  them.”  Men  are  mentioned,  among 
them  Sydney  Rosenfeld  and  B.  K.  Woolf 
They  do  not  try?  Why  not?  Simply  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  their  libretti  per- 
formed if  they  did  produce  them.”  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  managers  alone. 

Where  are  the  singing  actors  with  the  re- 
fined, delicate,  suggestive  art  necessary  to 
the  successful  presentation  of  a libretto 
ot  genuine  literary  cleverness? 

M liat  new  role  has  Mr.  Hopper  created 
since  he  has  been  a star?  Not  one.  He  has 
.changed  his  make-up  and  his  costume  when- 
jever  he  has  changed  tbe^name  of  his  part; 
but  be  has  done  the  same  old  things  in  the 
same  old  way  in  each  one.  and  has  given 
jone  continuous  impersonation  of  De  Wolf 
jHopper.  What  has  Mr.  Wilson  done,  out- 
nde  of  Cadeaux,  in  ‘Erminie,’  to  entity 
dm  to  consideration?  Simply  played  'The 
lolah'  in  other  costumes  and  with  other 
'igs.  Henry  Clay  Barnabee  is  still  playing 
the  'Sheriff  of  Nottingham.’  and  he  will  play 
it  as  long  as  he  lives.  Now  what  happens 
when  an  operetta  librettist  goe3  to  one  of 
these  great  men  with  a book* *  He  is  asked  to 
cut,  twist,  turn,  alter,  remodel;  and  all  for 
what?  Simply  to  bring  the  parts  within  the 
limits  of  the  abilities  of  the  people  who  are 
to  play  them.  The  famous  lights  of  tli*» 
operetta  stage  are  incapable  of  ’composing’ 
a newr  character.  So  what’s  the  use  of  in- 
venting them? 
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"We  venture  to  say  that  It  Is  an  nrtlsilc 
impossibility  to  write  a really  good  operetta 
for  Lillian  Russell.  Why?  Because  she 
must  be  made  the  central  figure.  She  must 
have  all  the  Interesting  situations,  and  she 
must  be  on  the  stage  most  of  the  time. 
Now  Miss  Russell  has  no  more  comedy 
talent  tiiun  a pump  handle,  hence  the  in- 
terest which  surrounds  her  must  be  senti- 
mental—and  that  settles  the  operetta. 

"Wc  shall  never  produce  a school  of  com- 
petent librettists  in  this  country  till  we 
have  a good  operetta  theatre.  Of  course  a 
prime  requisite  for  that  establishment  Is  a 
manager  who  can  tell  a good  operetta  when 
he  sees  one.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to 
tell  where  this  light  of  nature  Is  to  come 
from.  Consequently  we  must  try  to  make 
the  best  of  such  operettas  as  we  get,  and 
must  be  as  happy  as  possible  with  libretti 
designed  to  give  full  play  to  Mr.  Hopper's 
burlesque  tragedy  und  base  ball  jokes,  Mr. 
\\  ilson's  knotty  legs  and  parrot  squeak, 
and  Miss  Russell's  placid  countenance  and 
| explosive  high  notes." 

*% 

To  M.  W. : Mr.  Bemberg,  who  appeared  at 
the  last  Melba  concert  in  Music  Hall  as 
composer  and  pianist,  is  not  a Frenchman. 
His  parents  were  South  Americans,  and 
when  his  father  was  appointed  counsel  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  at  Paris,  the  family 
made  its  home  in  that  city.  His  mother 
.had  a tine  voice  and  was  a close  friend  of 
Rossini.  At  the  age  of  14  Bemberg  studied 
Willi  Bizet,  and  it  was  from  Bemberg's 
mother  that  Bizet  first  heard  the  “Haban- 
era,” which  he  used  so  effectively  in  “Car- 
men.” Bemberg  describes  Bizet  as  the 
most  honest  and  delightful  of  men,  but 
j sauvage,  ’ socially  undisciplined.  He 
thinks  the  bad  notices  written  after  the 
(first  performance  of  “Carmen”  killed  the 
[composer.  He  apparently  forgets  that 
Bizet  had  long  suffered  from  heart  disease. 
After  Bizet's  death  Bemberg  studied  under 
Masse  and  Massenet.  He  won  the  Rossini 
prize,  but  as  he  is  not  of  French  birth,  he 
was  unable  to  compete  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome.  A one-act  opera  of  his,  “Le  Baiser 
de  Suzon,”  was  produced  at  the  Opfira- 
Comique  June  4,  1888.  It  was  received 
favorably,  although  some  said  the  music 
; was  too  pretentious  for  a light  subject  He 
j is  now  writing  with  Cain  "an  extraordina- 
I 1"0<lerl'>  story"  in  two  acts  for  Calv€ 
who,  he  says,  "has  invented  an  absolutelv 
orig.nal  stage  death."  Lillian  Russell  asked 
him  for  an  opera  founded  on  the  story  of 
Cleopartra,  but  he  is  not  yet  decided  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Bemberg  is  now  in  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  on  the  stage  and 
conducing  at  the  first  performance  his 
Elaine,  ’ written  for  Melba, 
a h,?  thought  the  "cold  purity  of  herstvle" 
"ouid  fit  the  character.  "Elaine"  was  first 

5Pri°892CeThat  Crnt  Garden-  Lon(Jon.  July 

a,  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

The  Hermit JT^n  Heszke 

The  King-  * Blancon 

Lavaine  Ceste 

Gawein  Montarlol 

Elaine  I...'.'.!'.'.".' ••■Dufrlche 

Guinevere  Mi-V  ”fi«o'V**rs’  aiplb’1 

Torre  M,s'  Beschamps-Jehln 

It  is  my  impression  that  Mr.  Bembere- 

was  born  in  1868.  ■ moe,g 

Pniuir  halk. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

This  is  the  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet concert  to  be  given  in  Union  Hall  Mon- 
day evening;  Quartet,  D major,  Mendels- 
sohn; piano  trio,  B fiat  major.  Beethoven- 
clarinet  quintett.  B minor.  Brahms  Mr 

Baerman  will  be  the  pianist.  Mr.  Pourtau 
will  be  the  clarinetist.  itau 

Miss  Clara  Smart  will  give  a song  recital 
m Asociation  Hall  Tuesday  evening/  a 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give 
a concert  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 
Thursday  evening. 

Ml88  Augusta  KIous  will  give  a song  re- 
cital in  Chlc-kering  Hall  Friday  evening 
-Thursday  evening,  the  20th,  Miss  Minnie 
E.  Little  will  give  a piano  recital  in  Union 
Hali,  Boyiston  Street.  Miss  Little  will  be 
assisted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin,  soprano 

"hoprogram  of  the  Symphony  Rehearsal 
a ' 1 J Concert  1 1 id  ay  and  Saturday  will  he 
as  follows:  funeral  march.  "Eroica”  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven;  Concerto  No.  4 D minor 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  Rubinstein;  Sym- 
phony in  C,  No.  2,  ("Ocean"),  Rubinsteh,. 

has  $eeP  arra)lge<]  in  memory 
of  Rubinstein,  and  three  additional  move- 
will.be  played.  Mrs. 

, Ernst  Lent  will  bo  the  pianist. 

The  Union  Club  of  Marlboro,  Mass  is  ar- 
ranging and  rehearsing  for  its  annual  min- 
strel entertainment  to  be  given  at  the 
Opera  House,  Jan.  15  and  16.  ’ tfte 

I *uMrT-C'  h1'  Staats,  clarinetist,  will  plav  at 
the  Faculty  Concert  of  the  Daudeiin  Music 
I Sihuol.  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3 o’clock.  He 
will  play  with  piano.  German’s  andante 
at?d  ta.rantf' "a  (first  time  in  America),  and 
moh  Plan°  and  V‘°Ia’  Mozart's  E hat  major 

The  Leader,  published  by  Jean  White  of 
this  city,  with  the  December  number  en- 
tered on  its  twenty-first  year.  To  celebrate 
the  event  the  Leader  appears  in  a new  and 
becoming  dress.  This  magazine  is  to  he 
congratulated  on  its  vigorous  age.  Each 
number  how  shows  the  incisive  style  the 
P°"s  sarcasm,  the  generous  learning 

Philip  WoCoRm°n  SenSe  °f  th°  edUor'  Dr 

Mt.  Arthur  Foote’s  concerto  for  ’cello  and 
orchestra  was  first  produced  at  a Thomas 
concert  In  Chicago.  Nov.  50.  The  solo  part 
was  played  by  Mr.  Steindel.  V 1 

Eugen  d’ Albert  will  give  in  Berlin  in 
January  and  February  three  piano  concerts 
in  whch  he  will  play  only  sonatas  from  Pli 
Em.  Bach  to  Brahms. 

Paderewski  hus  begun  a concert,  tour 

Slim.  /r  ak!.  him  t,hroueh  Holland  to 
German*  (Dresden  and  Leipzig).  Vienna 
Pesth,  and  then  to  Spain.  ' 


h ritz  Srhousboo  wrote  tlm  music  to  a 
pantomime,  "Tournol  d’Armoiir.”  It  w-i  i 
IVTJ u1  m?d  Earls,  und  Lamoureux 

speaks  In  the  highest  terms  of  it  "The 
delicacy  mid  originality  of  the  Instrument 
tat  Ion  are  most  surprising.  Sohousboe  Jin  . 
discovered  new  effects  by  an  absolutely 
novel  use  of  violins  and  flutes. ” y 

l )o  Pnchmann  has  been  playing  In  Vienna, 
i he  toreador  Martinez  Navarro  of  Madrid 
Ihas  gone  on  the  operatic  stage,  lie  made 
his  debut  as  Don  Jo3C  in  “Carmen,” 

The  piano  sonata  and  polonaise  which 
Vagner  wrote  at  the  age  of  18  have  been 

B n-c-hm f0’i  !i!e  or,'hest,'a  by  Mueller 
Berlin  -r’v  ' U'y  were  P'ayed  lately  in 
, 1 n;  1 heV  are  said  to  have  "great  hls- 
orlc  interest;"  that  means  probably  that 
th^y  are  (lull  and  jejune. 

Cyril  Tyler,  the  boy  soprano,  has  con- 
I hided  his  Sydney  season,  and  after  visit/ 

| ing  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  for  short  seijl 
sons  will  sing  in  New  Zealand.  He’s  "geL 
ting  a big  boy  now."  ott 

, ,T|heh  following  gossip  about  Caiv<5,  who 
"ill  be  sore>-  missed  here  this  season  is 

1 Mirror:  " the  current  "™ber  of  'the 

"The  ri,  ort  that  Calve  is  ill  has  no  I 

datlon.  After  her  arduous ^ work  In  thW 
country  last  season  she  had  only  one  week  i 
of  rest  before  she  appeared  In  London, 

"'here  she  originated  the  leading  role  in  'La 
Navarraise,  which  Massenet  wrote  for  her 
Caly6  will  make  her  lira  (appearance  in 
Paris  in  this  opera  at  Grand  Opera 

H°“ff  next  October  Her  engagement  at 
the  Opera  will  extend  over  a period  of  ten 
months,  and  she  will  originate  the  prlma 
donna  role  in  Bolto's  'Mofistofele,'  a new 
opera  that  Saint-Saens  has  promised  the  1 
management,  and  ‘Tristan  and  Isolde  ' 
which  has  been  delayed  so  that  she  mav  1 
appear  in  .it.  She  will  also  be  heard  lii 
D Africa, ne,'  'Aida'  and  'Hamlet.'  I 
oF  td  e,a  °.n  CalvC  s>ngs  m Madrid.  Monaco  1 
St.  Petersburg,  V ienna,  and  a month,  be- 
ginning m April,  at  the  Paris  Opera  Co- 
rmque,  when  she  will  appear  in  the  ‘Hero- 
diau  of  Massenet.  After  that  she  will  go 
to  London  for  eight  weeks  with  her  rener- 
°>rc,  giving  'Mefistofele’  for  the  first  time 
there.  Calve  told  me  recently  she  haci 
nearly  decided  to  visit  this  country  with 
]\%r,  °WJJ,  ' company  during  the  season  of 
h^;9iL=Th^st0£1^  ot  Calve’s  ill-health  are 
baseless.  She  had  a complete  rest  of  six  i 
weeks  in  Switzerland,  and  when  she  return-  l 
€<^  *-o  it  was  found  that  her  voice  was  I 

fuller  and  richer,  especially  in  the  middle 
register,  than  it  ever  had  been.  The  critics 
dwelt  upon  this  when  she  sang  'Carmen' 
recently  at  the  Opera  Comique.” 

In  view  of  the  great  beating  of  drums 
that  was  heard  even  here  across  the  Atlan- 
tic when  Mrs.  Nordica  appeared  as  Elsa 
on  the  Bayreuth  stage,  the  remarks  of  Mr 
Rrehbiel  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
ot  the  6th  are  of  peculiar  interest.  Mrs 
therdlha  S3riSr  m "Dohongrin’'  in  New  York  I 

“There  are  many  reasons  which  have 
come  to  the  consciousness  of  the  music-  ! 
lovers  of  New  York  who  keep  themselves  I 
infoi  raed  about  European  doings  why  for- 
eign criticism  should  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  To  cite  a single  instance,  the 
principal  soprano  of  the  Berlin  opera  at  the 
present  time  is  a woman  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  German  company  here  somp 
years  ago,  and  failed  utterly  to  distinguish 
herself.  Lest  it  be  thought  that  these  re- 
marks are  but  preliminary  to  a disparage-i 
ment  of  Mme.  Nordica,  however,  let  us 
hasten  to  say  that  while  that  lady’s  rec^’ 

experiences,  with  which  the  neyt^1,  p 
have  been  made  to  resound,  cannot  , 

Yorkers  with  awe,  it  may,  and  Indee'iV^  U 
be  said  that  they  have  not  been  with  • f' 
beneficial  influence  upon  her  from  voP  *1 
the  audience  last  night  benefited.  Bayrt  / 
has  not  supplied  Lie  temperamental  1\  > 

which  ha; ; so  often  been  deplored,  when  9 
has  essajied  the  part  of  Elsa,  but  it  h'a 
taught  her  much  touching  the  meaning  of  , 
the  character  and  supplied  her  with  manv 
excellent  technical  notions.  The  impersona- 
tion which  she  presented  last  night  was  a r 
great  improvement  upon  her  previous  im- 
personations of  the  role,  but  the  improve-: 
ments  seemed  to  be  intellectual,  not  emo- 
tional acquirements,  and  it  can  scarcelv  be 
said  by  her  most  ardent  admirers  that  thev 
were  strikingly  evident  in  the  first  act  of 
the  opera.  Afterward  she  warmed  per- 
ccptibiy  to  hor  ta'sk,  ht?r  voicG  bscamo 
truer  in  pitch  and  more  charged  with  feel- 
ing-, and  it  became  obvious  enough  to  any 
one  familiar  with  the  singing-  of  the  Ger- 
man theatres  why  her  Elsa  created  a sensa- 
tion last  summer  in  the  Wagnerian  Capital. 


/vc  c c)  y 


Squire  Astor  of  London  town  now  hurls  a 
fierce  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  his  ex-  I 


/-•ountrymen.  One  ot  his  young  men  on  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks,  "There  Is  no 
dental  system,  either  practical  or  theoreti- 
cal, peculiar  to,  or  emanating  from, 
America.  The  words  are  the  shibboleth  of 
a certain  class,  and  practically  have  no 
other  meaning  than  ‘Advertising  dentist,’ 
What  is  known  as  ‘bar  and  bridge  work,’ 
and,  with  great  effrontery,  is  claimed  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  America,  has  been 
practised  in  Europe,  more  or  less,  for 
centuries.  The  objections  to  this  class  of 
work,  however,  are  so  serious  that  practi- 
Itioners  with  English  diplomas  rarely  resort 

* to  it.  * * * That  the  education  of  dentists 
in  America  is  not  so  thorough  as  in  Eng- 
land is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  dental 
degrees  (D.M.D.)  of  the  Universities  of  Har- 
vard and  Michigan  which,  upon  the  instit>u 
Ition  of  the  Dentists’  Register,  were  accented 
as  equal  to  our  own  L.D.S.,  and  theretlore 
qualified  a dentist  for  registration,  havelby 
a resolution  of  the  General  Medical  Cou  n- 
| c-il,  passed  on  May  29,  1893,  since  been  ex- 
cluded from  registration  on  ilie  grounds  of 
the  insufficiency  of  professional  education 
in  America."  Or  perhaps  this  Is  .JivyBftOr 

jit  so,  it  is  funnier  than  anything  that  hat, 
appeared  in  Punch  for  years. 


Mi 


The  plain  in  Arizona  $00  acres  in  extent, 
covered  with  a most  beautiful  mosaic  of  t 

melian.  a state,  jasper,  onyx  and  ame- 
[thya;,  all  produced  by  the  decay  of  tree 
I'runks  i»etrlfyii)<  under  the  action  of  time.'1  I 
5 now  in  the  coarse  commercial  hands  of  ! 
company  which  grinds  the  gents  into  pow-  ' 
ter  ami  sells  it  as  a substitute  for  emery. 


(VHJ6IU. 


The  Third  Concert  of  the  Knelsel 
Quartet  in  Union  Hal'. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  a concert  last 
levelling  in  I’ttion  Hall.  The  members  were 
Resisted  by  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  pianist,  and 
!\Ir.  Leon  Pourtau,  elarionetist.  The  pro- 
iram  was  as  follows: 

Muartet  in  D major,  op.  it,  Xo.  1 Mendelssohn 

piano  trio  in  B flat  major,  op.  97 Beethoven 

Quintet  for  clarinet,  two  violins,  viola  and 

violoncello,  in  B minor,  op.  115 Brahms 

Mr.  Pourtau  displayed  a beautiful  tone 
technical  skill  and  abundant  proofs  of  a 
.truly  artistic  spirit.  Mr.  Baermann  played 
^the  piano  part  of  the  trio  with  much  under- 
standing. In  the  scherzo  he  was  particularly 
happy,  for  his  performance  was  crisp  and 
. elegant  throughout. 

I The  quartet  by  Mendelssohn  is  pretty  poor 
stuff.  There  is  the  habitual  feigned  passion 
| of  the  man  in  the  first  movement:  and  there 
is  his  habitual  sentimentalism  in  the  an- 
dante. The  menuetto  is  not  distinguished, 
and  the  finale  is  perfunctory.  So.  too.  the 
finale  of  the  great — and  long  trio  by  Bee- 
thoven does  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  im- 
, agination;  but  how  crowded  with  beauties 
| and  Beetliovenisms  are  the  other  move- 
ments. As  for  the  Brahms  quintet,  it 
served  to  cement  friendship  with  Mr.  Pour- 

■ tai'.  and  thus  it  had  a useful  mission.  Much 
I jot  the  work  seemes  tedious,  and  the  dull- 
ness is  not  that  which  rests  and  soothes 
and  makes  the  hearer  forget  that  there 
is  anvbody  on  the  stage;  it  is  of  the  aggres- 

i sive,  ‘exasperating  species.  

j ini  manv  occasions  the  Journal  has  praised 
w ithout  stint  the  superb  performance  ot  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  and  to  speak  in  detail  of 
the  performance  of  last  night  would  be  to 
repeat  what  has  so  often  been  saul.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  the  programs 
are  so  long.  The  generosity  is  mistaken.  A 
chamber  concert  should  never  exceed  one 

■ hour  and  a half.  'But  what  would  you 
Ihave?  Three  quartets,  eat  time.  Mould 
I vou  plav  for  a second  number  a fragment 
I of  a chamber  composition?”  Yes,  by  all 
I means ; or  plav  only  two  complete  work... 

■ The  Adamowski  Quartet,  concerts  are  al- 
most always  of  reasonable  length,  and  no 

lie  has  complained  seriously  because  they 
ire  too  short.  Quality  in  music  is  oi  greater 
iiportance  than  quantity.  Ke  is  an  unwise 
lost  who  sets  before  his  guests  too  many 
Bourses,  however  delicious  they  aiay 
Jpeither  the  stomach  nor  the  ear  brooks 
■ A'erloading. 

Philip  Hale. 


\ 


11  the  city  candidates  today 
’Ve  been  bom  with  a "call,”  and 
. ll  find  no  luck  in  it. 


Irld  for  a long  time  believed  that 
^well’s  letters  were  delightful  read- 
^keray  loved  the  collection  as  a 
iook.”  But  here  comes  Mr.  Ga- 
■oiford,  Jr.,  and  calls  Howell  ”a 
^prlg.”  Read  him  again,  Mr. 
Jead  his  ‘'Instructions  to  Trav- 
Pthen  recant. 


kerav,  it  is  true,  called  Howell  “a 
^h  little  clerk,”  but  he  loved  the  gos- 
id  the  delightful  egotism  of  the  prig, 
^you  remember  that  quaint  letter 
women,  addressed  to  Edward  Spen- 
night?  Do  you  remember  the  ac- 
1 how  he  observed  Lent? 


Does  fills  noble  passage  read  as  though 
t were  written  by  a “detestable”  prig? 
'For  there  is  no  Object  in  the  World  de- 
Ights  me  more  than  to  cast  up  my  Eyes 
['hat  way,  specially  in  a Star-light-Night; 
• nd  if  my  Mind  be  overcast  with  any  odd 
fclouds  of  Melancholy  when  I look  up  and 
[behold  that  glorious  Fabriek  which  1 hope 
Vhall  be  my  Country  hereafter,  there  are 
w spirits  begot  in  me  presently;  which 
ikes  me  scorn  the  world  and  the  Pleasures 
ereof,  considering  the  Vanity  of  the  one 
d the  Inanity  of  the  other.”  This  will 
excellent  reading  for  disappointed  poll- 
ans this  evening. 


iA  lecture  entitled  “A  Better  Boston”  W'as 
i here,  and  it  was  followed  by  an  eri- 
lnment  entitled  "Pygmalion  and  Gal- 
” Was  there  symbolism  in  this  eonjuuc- 

kn  ? 


. Try  on  neglected  in  her  talk  on  “The 
Birds  of  New  England"  to  mention  I 
l wildest  of  birds  found  In  Cambridge,  ! 


vg  to  the  reports  from  New  Haven, 
sworn  a.  Carthaglnean  oath  against 
“Forever  and  ever,”  however, 
lth  “never." 


gentleman  who  did  not  wish  his 
nentioned”  has  been  interviewed 
N'o  attention  paid  to  anonymous 
cal' ions  is  always  a good  rule,  even 
.he  j talk  is  about  the  unprotected 
y l The  women  of  that  district,  by 
■ ay have  now  another  argument 
tt  tlieir  husbands  frequenting  c.ubs  at 


ireila  the  other  night,” 
e,  complaining.  Similar 
•n  known  to  happen  In 
uarded  places. 


3t  style,  because  he 

mint-  remark  of  the 


Farmer  and  Henley’s  “Dictionary  of 
Slang”  says  that  “ding-bat”  Is  an  Ameri- 
can synonym  of  money.  Did  any  reader  of 
the  Journal  ever  notice  this  alleged  use?  Is 
not  “ding-bat”  used  today  in  Maine  as  a 
verb,  “to  spank?"  “I’ll  ding-bat  you,”  as  a 
tender  mother  might  say  to  a refractory 
child. 


The  oyster  endures  with  dumb  patience 
the  foul  attacks  made  upon  it  by  Boards  of 
Health.  Nor  has  the  indignant  clam  broken 
traditional  silence. 


There  w’as  a time  when  ‘‘to  dance”  meant 
"to  be  hanged.” 


The  14  halcyon  days  began  the  11th  of 
this  month;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Boston  and 
its  neighborhood  are  within  range. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst,  who  loves  “Tudor  Bos- 
ton” and  believes  that  “the  glories  of  that 
age  are  reflected  in  the  language  of  the 
founders  and  fathers,”  says,  “Perhaps  the 
first  coinage  of  Boston  wras  coasting,  which 
meant  idling,  and  later  on  simmered  down 
to  the  American  pleasure  of  sliding  down! 
hill  The  earliest  amusements  of  Boston 
consisted  in  fowling,  loafing  and  feasting 
along  the  coast;  whence  the  term  coasting 
for  idle  amusement.”  It  is  a singular  fact 
that  the  verb  to  coast,  “to  slide  down  hill,” 
is  not  in  the  first  edition  of  Webster’s  Dic- 
tionary, 1828. 


There  is  a new  comic  opera— as  yet  un- 
produced—entitled  "The  Cannibal  Queen.” 
The  librettist.  Mr.  J.  A.  McKnight,  intro- 
duces Liliuokalani,  the  Hawaiian  revolu- 
tion,  and  King  Grover  I.  The  attempt  to 
found  a comic  work  on  this  historical  basis  is 
painting  the  lily,  and  throwing  a perfume 
on  the  violet.  The  actual  story  was  a fine  j 
sxample  of  opera  bouffe. 


The  Sons:  Recital  Given  by  Mrs. 

Clara  Smart  In  Association  Ha’I. 

Mrs.  Clara  Smart,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Maud 
A.  Brewer,  contralto,  gave  a song  recital 
in  Association  Hall  last  evening.  ; Miss  Har- 
riet S.  Duteher  was  the  accompanist.  The 
program  included  songs  by  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Liszt,  Delibes,  Strong,  MacDowell, 
Mackenzie,  Lehmann  and  Henschel,  and 
duets  by  Mendelssohn  and  Henschel. 

Mrs.  Smart’s  singing  of  Delibes’s  “Re- 
grets” was  thoroughly  sympathetic  and, 
indeed,  eloquent,  and  in  the  “Eclogue”  of 
the  same  composer  she  was  heard  to  ad- 
vantage. Liszt’s  “Loreley”  is  too  broad  and 
dramatic  for  the  singer,  although  in  certain 
matters  of  detail  she  showed  skill. 

To  speak  at  length  concerning  Mrs. 
Smart's  singing  of  the  other  songs  would 
be  to  use  terms  of  condemnation  only.  The 
voice  seemed  thin,  pinched,  without  color. 
The  intonation  was  often  impure.  There 
were  few  evidences  of  vocal  skill.  The 
phrasing  was  without  special  distinction, 
and  there  was  a deadly  monotony  in  the 
use  of  dynamics.  Yet  “dynamics”  is  too 
strong  and  too  suggestive  a word.  For 
phrases  by  Schubert  or  Schumann,  Mac- 
Dowell or  Lehmann,  were  pale  and  sickly  as 
they  left  the  singer’s  lips. 

The  duets,  as  sung  by  her  and  Mrs. 
Brewer,  gave  little  pleasure,  and  at  times 
they  stabbed  the  ear. 

The  task  of  the  accompanist  is  generally  a 
thankless  one.  Miss  Duteher  showed  many 
excellent  qualities  as  an  accompanying 
pianist— a beautiful  and  liquid  touch,  a clean, 
fluent  technique,  a spirit  of  willing  subordi- 
nation. On  the  other  hand,  she  at  times 
effaced  herself  to  the  injury  of  the  song,  as 
in  MacDowell’s  “Midsummer  Lullaby,”  and 
in  “Am  Strom”  by  Schubert.  And  she  should 
beware  of  physical  mannerisms,  such  as  a 
flippant  way  of  raising  the  hands  from  the 
keys,  pumping  with  the  arms,  and  other 
unnecessary  motions.  I have  spoken  thus 
freely  of  Miss  Duteher  because  very  few 
good  accompanists  are  heard  liere  in  con- 
certs, and  she  seems  to  have  more  than  or- 
dinary ability  and  taste  in  this  capacity. 

Philip  Half,, 


“Many  a heart  Is  aching, 

If  you  could  read  them  all; 

Many  the  hopes  that  have  vanished 
After  the  ball.” 

Old  Song. 


The  old-fashioned  photograph  album  is 
preserved  by  some  who  have  not  the  cour- 
age to  put  away  the  strange  specimens  of 
early  photographic  art,  and  whose  senti- 
ment is  more  highly  developed  than  is  their 
sense  of  humor.  Yet  they  wiggle  with  in- 
ward uneasiness  when  a comparative 
stranger  turns  the  leaves  and  discovers 
Grandma  and  poor  Uncle  George.  Mr.  H. 
T.  Whittaker  in  “Pipelights”  offers  a solu- 
tion that  will  put  the  guest  at  ease  and 
keep  alive  remembrance  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives: “Use  the  photographs  as  playing- 
cards — the  ugliest  to  take  the  trick.” 


The  newspaper  man  who  wrote  a good- 
natured  article  on  the  "Sunday  Concert  In- 
vestigation.” and  questioned  the  methods  of 
the  estimable  investigators,  is  now  asked 
publicly  whether  he  would  be  willing  for 
his  children  to  go  to  such  exhibitions.  This 
interrogative  reply  is  just  about  as  perti- 
nent and  logical  as  the  famous  question  put 
to  disbelievers  in  slavery  by  excited  South- 
erners 40  years  ago;  “Would  you  he  willing 
to  have  your  sister  marry  a negro?” 

Much  would  depend  on  the  age  of  the 
child  and  the  nature  of  the  entertainment. 
The  atmosphere  of  flic  theatre  is  not  neces- 
sarily of  advantage  to  children  even  when 
Shakepeare  Is  the  author  of  the  piece.  But 
neither  would  a meeting  of  reformers  and 


investigators,  where  social  purity  was  the 
topic,  De  a fit  place  for  a young  miss. 
Neither  Nature  nor  the  world  can  be  regu- 
lated solely  for  the  young  person. 


There  i:  now  “a  perfect  and  culminating” 
edition  of  Browning  in  nine  volumes.  Bray, 
what  do  you  mean  by  “culminating,”  dear 
contemporary?  Do  you  mean  the  action  of 
reaching  the  highest  point,  as  the  culminat- 
ing of  a star,  or  do  you  mean  that  which 
attains  the  greatest  elevation,  as  “the  most 
culminating  pyco  oh  Ararat?”  Or  did  you 
mean  to  say  "final?” 


“Nearly  150  pages”  of  this  edition  of 
Browning  is  made  up  of  biographical  and 
explanatory  notes.  “Full  as  they  are,  they 
are  not  too  full.”  .This  statement  is  un- 
doubtedly accurate.  If  Browning's  poetry 
is  in  nine  volumes,  there  should  be  at  least 
18  volumes  of  explanatory  notes,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  famous  commentaries  of 
Philip  Beroaldus  on  “The  Golden  Ass”  of 
Apuleius. 


‘‘The  Century  and  Scribner's  have  their 
pick  of  10,000  manuscripts  a year.”  The 
editors  must  often  pick  blind-folded. 


Conan  Doyle  Is  right;  the  American  waiter 
expects  an  absurdly  generous  tip;  the  Eng- 
lish waiter  is  thankful  for  the  customary 
slight  gratuity.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  the  American  waiter,  however,  as  of 
the  foolish  and  extravagant  guests  who 
have  spoiled  him  beyond  redemption. 


Mr.  Doyle,  by  the  way,  did  not  escape 
London  chaff  even  when  he  was  taking  j; 
notes  among  us.  Here  is  a sample  from  j 
a London  journal: 

‘•‘We  are  quite  sure  that  there  is  plenty  of  | 
romance  in  America.  Have  we  not  bat- 
tened on  redskins  and  desperadoes  our- 
selves? And  are  not  trains  ‘held  up’  every 
week,  do  not  Coxey  and  Debs  still  live,  and 
are  not  gigantic  fires  and  floods  and  acci-  j 
dents  contrived  with  perennial  charm?  But  j 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  idea  of  romance  does 
not  seem  to  he  ours.  He  has  been  telling 
the  Lotos  Club  in  New  York  that  the  air  it 
breathes  is  thick  with  romance,  hut  his  in- 
stances do  not  convince  us.  The  elevator 
seems  to  have  struck  him  as  being  one  of 
the  most  romantic  things  in  the  New  World. 
It  appeared  to  him  like  a dynamite  gun. 
Cable  cars,  too.  and  telephone  bells  rang 
in  his  ears  like  sounds  from  fairyland,  and 
that  you  can  get  a shave  in  your  hotel  was. 
the  height  of  glowing  romance.  This  is 
not  auite  our  own  notion,  but  the  exigen- 
cies of  a complimentary  dinner  make  cer- 
tain demands  upon  one's  generosity,  and 
the  heart  is  full  after  the  feast.” 


The  death  is  announced  in  Vienna  of 
Adolph  Schlesinger,  whose  heart  was  on 
the  right  side,  and  whose  internal  organs, 
spleen,  liver  and  intestines  were  nearly  all 
found  to  be  opposite  their  usual  place.  Now 
could  a heart  on  the  right,  that  is  to  say 
the  wrong  side,  be  true  to  Poll? 


It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  Boston  edi- 
tion of  the  Social  Register  is  so  imperfect. 
The  reader  is  unable  to  ascertain  at  a 
glance  the  credit  of  the  men  whose  names 
appear,  whether  it  is  A1  or  — . Then,  too, 
there  is  no  gradation  in  the  social  scale; 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Topper,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tip- 
Topper.  Furthermore,  there  is  not  one  of 
'the  subscribers  who  will  not  wonder  in  well 
bred  amazement  why  many  of  the  other 
names  are  allowed  in  the  catalogue. 


There  are  all  sorts  of  pigeons  in  Horti- 
cultural Hall  today,  except  stool  pigeons, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
town. 


The  fact  that  “The  Two  Orphans”  still 
holds  the  stage,  and  has  the  steady  adver- 
tisement of  fire,  recalls  the  different  way 
foreigners  regard  a theatre  tragedy.  The 
piece  at  the  Ring  Theatre,  Vienna,  the  night 
of  the  ever-memorable  lire,  was  Offenbacn  s 
“Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann.”'  Popular  as  the 
opera  was,  it  has  never  been  given  in 
Vienna  since,  on  account  of  public  senti- 
ment 
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So  taking  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  here  in 
Boston  does  not  include  poker. 


Theatres  in  Mexico  are  having  a hard 
time  of  it.  When  they  do  not  suffer  from 
“frosts”  they  suffer  from  earthquakes. 


It  was  most  appropriate  that  the  discovery 
of  anaesthesia  should  be  celebrated  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 


No  sooner  are  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
and  Gladstone  reconciled  than  the  latter 
courts  another  breach  by  sending  Lady 
Grosvenor  come  of  his  books  as  a wedding 
gift. 


Mr.  McAllister  declares  that  ‘‘a  tradesman 
can  he  a veritable  gentleman.”  His  tailor 
must  have  given  him  an  extension. 


The  nervous  are  now  soothed  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  starting  of  an  electric 
car  with  a.  jerk  is  not  the  fault  of  the  motor- 
man,  “but  the  condition  of  the  rheostat.” 
Perhaps  the  nervous  do  not  know  what  a 
rheostat  is.  . 


The  investigation  of  the  Sunday  Con- 
certs at  the  theatres  continues  to  furnish 
rich  to  the  sociologist.  One 

. Imitled  that  at  an  entertainment 
niiy  evening  he 


but  he  cou* 

„ Maria,"  and  In  fact  n-\.-r  heard  „ 
such  a thing.  A theological  student  of  un 
certain  age  thought,  and  very  properly,  the 
following  .ioke  was  profane,  at  least  not 
sacred:  "Why  are  the  Boston  police  to  be 
Paid  off  in  pennies?  Because  they  need 
some  sense;"  but  he,  too,  had  never  heard 
of  an  "Ave  Marla.". 


One  of  the  songs  particularly  to  be  de- 
plored described  a scene  where  a while  man 
kissed  a negress  by  mistake  in  a railway 
tunnel;  truly  a grievous  error,  but  the 
I song  is  not  necessarily  an  argument  for 
miscegenation. 

We  confess  we  sympathize  with  the  wit- 
ness who  said  he  should  Interrupt  the  song 
"Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep"  if  anybody  began  to 
sing  it  in  his  house  of  a Sunday  night.  We 
go  still  further;  we  would  object  if  it  were 
sung  of  a Tuesday,  or  in  fact  any  night. 


'j  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  this  investtga- 
I tion— if  it  is  thought  necessary  by  some— is 
not  conducted  in  a more  dignified  manner. 
The  spectacle  of  men  of  alleged  piety  ad- 
dressing ill-tempered  remarks  to  those  who 
| happen  to  disagree  with  them,  or  leaping 
into  the  air  and  shaking  their  fists  and 
crying  out  "You  can't  hurt  my  reputation 
as  a Christian,"  is  not  likely  to  impress 
the  judicious  with  a sense  of  their 
o ermastering  fitness  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  a delicate  task.  Certainly 
witnesses  should  be  drilled  until  they  can 
tell  the  difference  between  an  "Ave 
Maria”  and  "Since  Lafferty  Lost  His  Hold." 


The  pianist  for  the  Rubinstein  memorial 
concert  Saturday  night  in  Music  Hall  will 
be  Lent  to  us  by  Washington,  D.  C. 


Will  the  Transcript  kindly  quote  any  pas- 
sage of  Walter  Pater,  chapter  and  verse, 
where  he  uses  "culminating"  as  it  was  used 
by  the  Transcript  in  speaking  of  a new 
edition  of  Browning?  Quotations  from  “Rus- 
kin,  Lamb.  Emerson,”  or  Artemus  Ward 
will  also  be  received  thankfully. 


Sir  George  Grove  has  resigned  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at 
Kensington  on  account  of  his  age.  His  ca- 
reer has  been  a triumph  of  smug,  plodding 
mediocrity.  , 

Thomas  Hardy  needs  no  such  apologist 
as  the  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine.  It  will 
be  time  for  him  to  demand  an  apology  when 
the  editor  begins  to  blue  pencil  his  copy 
through  fear  of  conventionality  or  some 
whimsical  reason. 


This  is  the  festival  of  St.  Lucy,  who,  when 
her  lover  complained  that  her  eyes  were 
of  such  beauty  they  haunted  him  day  and 
night  so  that  he  could  neither  work  nor 
sleep,  plucked  them  from  her  head  and  sent 
them  to  him  with  the  entreaty  that  he 
j mighj  now  leave  her  unmolested  in  holy 
I meditation  as  he  had  that  which  so  in- 
flamed his  fancy.  They  say  that  heaven  re- 
stored her  sight,  with  eyes  still  more  beau- 
tiful. And  to  St.  Lucy  do  those  suffering 
from  ophthalmia  look  for  aid  and  com- 
fort. 

The  Countess  Evelyn  Martinengo 
Cesaresco  in  her  book,  “The  Liberation  of 
Italy,"  makes  the  extraordinary  statement 
(p.  343)  that  President  Lincoln  invited 
Garibaldi  “to  take  the  supreme  command 
of  the  Federal  army  in  the  war  for  the 
Union." 


e /v  - 'q  V 


- To  B.  S. : Yes,  there  is  a distinction  made 
between  step-children  and  door-step-chil- 
dren, although  in  some  cases  the  treatment 
of  them  is  the  same,  i.  e.,  there  is  a lack  of 
kindly  treatment. 

So  slides  and  slate  pencils  must  go.  And 
yet  to  some  children  there  was  a joy  in 
munching  the  pencils,  although  it  was  an 
acquired  taste,  like  that  for  olives,  toma- 
toes, and  much  of  modern  literature. 


It  seems  that  in  the  North  End  the  knife 
may  be  the  cause  of  tragedy,  even  when 
t is  not  the  weapon.  There  are  too  many 
tnlves  in  the  North  End.  The  spoon  might 
| ? substituted  for  a time  with  beneficial 

-suits,  and  there  should  be  a training 
hool  for  instruction  in  the  proper  use  of 
r j more  dangerous  tool. 

lutterworth,  Sr.,  and  Butterworth,  Jr„ 
)er  as  to  the  premises.  The  son  has  this 
9-ntage;  He  was  at  the  game. 

American  Dialect  Society  has  just 
the  discovery  that  “jag-”  in  New 
■ means  “a  small  load  of  hay.”  But 
Vs  had  a similar  meaning  for  years 
'ain  counties  of  England.  In  Cheshire, 
tance,  “jag”  is  “a  small  load  of  hay 
A small  load  of  corn  suggests 
f”  of  familiar  speech.  If  the  society 
ien  the  trouble  to  consult  the  first 
>f  Webster,  it  would  have  found 
mall  load.  New  England.” 

e ^ too  much  wild  driving  in  the 
r.s,  and  it  is  a wonder  there  are  not 
i accidents  like  that  in  Court  Street, 
he  drivers  take  a keen  delight  in  charg- 
i furiously  from  Park  Street  Church  to 
pylston  Street,  on  the  side  of  the  Common, 
"here  are  many  joys  in  the  mad  ride.  As 
/men  and  women  stand  eager  to  take  the 
cars,  it  is  a pleasure  to  scatter  them,  graze 
a leg  or  a back,  frighten  the  timid,  excite 
ie_godless  to  profanity,  prevent  the  desired 

S •■/  ' 


connection.  - Then 
risk  of  meeting  a policeman  who  might  ob- 
ject to  such  Jehulsm,  If  he  were  out  of 
sorts  or  mentally  disgruntled.  Probably 
the  most  favorable  spot  for  these  tests  of 
speed  Is  at  the  Intersection  of  Tremont  and 
Boylston. 

A widower,  “H.  S„”  about  to  take  to  j 
himself  another  wife,  writes  to  an  English 
Journal  asking  If  it  will  be  suitable  to  use 
at  a second  wedding  ceremony  the  same- 
ring  with  which  he  married  his  first  wife. 
Such  thrift  or  grotesque  sentiment  argues 
ill  for  the  happiness  of  the  second  wife. 
Such  a husband  would  use  an  "Imperisha- 
ble” tooth-brush,  or  oblige  wife  No.  2 to 
fast  on  the  death  day  of  wife  No.  1. 

“With  its  Thackeray  colorings,  Its  dash  of 
Henri  Murger’s  ‘Vie  en  Boheme,’  and  its  Im- 
possible art  talk,  Trilby,’  appeals  to  that 
great  class  of  readers  which  views  askance 
the  names  of  George  Meredith,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  George 
Moore.  Its  success  Is  ominous.  It  foretells 
early  decay,  as  in  the  case  of  those  two 
awful  literary  productions,  'Robert  Elsmere’ 
and  ‘Ben  Hur.’  ” True  for  you,  Mr.  Hune- 
ker.  | 

There’s  a great 'deal  in  3.  name  in  spite 
of  Juliet’s  question,  and  it  is  a pity  that  ! 
Mr.  Barnet  must  give  up  the  title  ’’Upidee,” 
which  is  more  characteristic  and  to  the 
point  than  "Excelsior,  Jr.”  The  title  alone 
had  undoubtedly  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  "1492.”  

Mrs.  W.  J.  Baird  recommends  chess  to 
women,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  “a  useful 
corrective  to  the  tendency  to  jump  to  con- 
clusions.” Years  and  years  ago  Robert 
Burton  agreed  with  her,  calling  chess  “a 
sport  fit  for  idle  gentlewomen,  soldiers  in 
garrison,  and  courtiers  that  have  nought 
but  love  matters  to  busy  themselves  about.” 
Here,  however,  Mrs.  Baird  would  take  is- 
sue, for  she  declares  chess  to  be  a home 
amusement,  and  "it  produces  no  flirting  and 
general  frivolity.” 

Is  chess  to  be  recommended  heartily  for 
domestic  use?  The  same  old  Burton  holds 
it  "a  testy,  choleric  game,  and  very  offen- 
sive to  him  that  loseth  the  mate.”  Would 
the  most  patient  Griselda  brook  the  hus- 
band's leer  of  triumph  when  he  exclaimed 
“checkmate?”  Would  she  not,  like  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror,  when  he  played  with  the 
Prince  of  France,  knock  the  board  about 
Ills  pate? 


fit 


j The  Sons  Recital  of  Miss  Augusta 
Klous  in  Chickerin-'’  Hall. 

! Miss  Augusta  Klous,  assisted  by  Mirs 
Laura  Webster,  ’cellist,  gave  a song  recital 
i in  Chickering  Hall  Friday  evening.  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Field  was  the  accompanist.  Miss 
Klous  sang  the  familiar  air  from  Saint- 
Saens’s  "Samson  and  Delilah,"  and  songs 
by  Tschaikowsky,  Cobb,  Harris,  Caracciolo 
and  some  local  composers.  Miss  Webster 
played  pieces  by  Bach,  Saint-Saens,  Popper 
and  Bargiel. 

Miss  Klous  has  naturally  a fine,  rich  con- 
tralto voice.  As  she  sings  today,  her  lower 
tones  are  of  marked  beauty,  but  her  middle 
and  upper  tones  are  for  the  most  part  either 
cloudy  or  pinched,  and  when  she  sustains 
the  extreme  upper  tones  there  is  a sus- 
picion of  infidelity  to  the  pitch,  although  in 
other  respects  her  intonation  is  excellent. 
It  would  seem  then  that  her  voice  had  been 
forced  unwisely  upward.  This  noble,  nat- 
ural organ  is  not  yet  fully  under  control 
and  the  temperament  of  the  singer,  which 
is  strongly  marked  (indeed,  it  is  passionate) 
at  times  runs  away  with  her.  The  singer 
should  guard  against  excessive  accentuation 
that  turns  each  measure  into  a see-saw. 
Miss  Klous  has  every  reason  to  persevere. 

I understand  that  she  proposes  to  devote 
her  talent  to  the  concert  stage.  Now 
nature  intended  and  equipped  her  for 
the  operatic  stage.  She  has  already 
appeared  in  operetta;  let  her  not 
disdain  the  experience  to  be  learned  in  this 
humbler  form  of  dramatic  art.  If.  however, 
she  insists  on  singing  in  concert,  she  should 
cultivate  physical  repose,  and,  above  all 
learn  the  proper  management  of  mouth  and 
lips.  She  is  too  comely  a girl  to  disfigure 
herself  so  unnecessarily. 

Miss  Webster  gave  much  pleasure  by  the 
display  of  an  agreeable,  sympathetic  tone 
and  musical  taste. 

Philip  Half,. 

SUICI»e  clubs. 

Unfortunately  H&ire  is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  clubs  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  performance  of  suicide,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  grim  tale  by  Stevenson.  There 
may  be  a difference  in  the  detail  of  the 
working;  at  present  the  meetings  may  be 
opened  with  a reading  of  extracts  from 
Col.  Ingersoll’s  article;  a copy  of  the 
"Anti-Hegesias”  may  be  burned  solemnly 
once  a year;  but  there  are  undoubtedly, 
here  and  there,  small  bands  of  desperate 
men  who  vow  themselves  to  self-destruc-; 
tion.  In  Stevenson’s  story,  cowardice  com- 
pelled the  assassination  of  one  member  by 
another;  in  another  club  it  seems  that  the 
drawer  of  the  fatal  lot  must  work  out  his 
own  destruction.  Such  organizations  are  | 
few  and  abhorred  by  the  world  at  large,  f 
There  are  other  clubs,  of  a professedly  ! 
gentler  nature,  in  which  a.  man  may  kill 
his  better  seif.  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. There  are  many  of  these  societies 
that  are  of  undoubted  benefit  to  members, 
city  and  State.  Even  if  only  social  ,nter- 
course  of  elevating  and  improving  charac- 
ter is  the  result,  the  world  is  better  for  such 
clubs.  Even  it  a friendlier  spirit  is  thus 
cultivated  between  business  men  without 


special  thought  of  scleriee,  art,  o r specific 
I charity,  tile  world  Is  in  a meusure  brighter. 
But  in  the  best  of  clubs  a man  runs  a risk 
of  destroying  himself. 

Me  do  not  refer  especially  to  alcoholic 
excess  or  to  the  fostering  of  a love  of  gam- 
ing, although  a weak  man  Is  exposed  to 
strong  temptation  In  many  estimable  clubs, 
where  a social  glass,  countenanced  by  the 
majority,  may  lead  him  into  vicious  habits, 
and  a mild  game  of  poker  may  Induce  the 
desire  to  hunt  the  tiger  by  day  as  by  night. 
We  refer  here  rather  to  the  self-killing  of 
Individuality.  It  is  a singular  characteristic 
of  humanity  that  the  moment  a man  enters 
a club  he  is  apt  to  think  of  some  elective 
olllee.  He  wishes  to  be  on  the  Election 
Committee,  or  the  Executive  Committee, 
or— poor,  foolish  man— the  House  Commit- 
tee, To  gain  his  end  he  must  be  politic.  To 
be  politic  he  must  be  of  miscellaneous  opin- 
ions and  uncertain  vote.  Is  the  club  lit- 
erary? Tis  well  to  be  conservative  and 
proclaim  undying  allegiance  to  Shakspeare, 
Scott,  Addison,  et  al.  All  pictures  are  ad- 
mirable, unless  the  majority  of  the  group 
of  discussors  finds  them  daubs.  There  are 
50  ways  In  which  a man  may  thus  practise 
inglorious  self-abnegation,  and  kill  his  indi- 
viduality of  thought  and  courage  of  expres- 
sion. 

Or  if  the  conversation  is  of  lighter  turn, 
of  flippant  nature,  the  new  member,  cha- 
meleon like,  throws  off  the  color  of  dlgni- 
|ty,  and  assumes  the  gaudy  hue  of  the  sur- 
l roundings.  Judgments  are  passed  quickly, 

| without  preparatory  thought.  The  epigram 
I must  be  ready.  A book  is  dismissed  with  a 
pun  or  a jeer,  by  one  who  has  not  read  it. 
An  hour  thus  passed  is  called  agreeable 
diversion,  a change  from  the  rush  of  the 
! day,  a delightful  way  of  killing  time.  Now 
killing  time  is  generally  synonymous  with 
killing  one’s  intellectual  self. 

| There  is  a light  conversation  that  is  a 
rest  to  the  mind.  There  is  innocent  happi- 

Iness  in  the  feeling  of  companionship,  even 
when  there  is  no  open  Interchange  of 
thought.  But  such  amusements  are  not  for 
all.  I Headships  fostered  exclusively  In 
clubs  are  apt  to  be  ropes  of  sand.  A genteel 
selfishness  based  on  unwarranted  self- 
esteem is  often  the  fruit  of  this  polite  inter- 
course. A member  dies.  His  name,  dec- 
orously surrounded  with  a black  border,  is 
posted.  There  are  conventional  expressions 
of  regret  for  a day;  in  extreme  cases  for  a 
week.  Let  the  current  number  of  the  Vie 
Parisienne  tell  the  rest.  Two  old  fogies  are 
together  in  a club.  "And  Cascatel?"  “We 
don’t  see  him  any  more."  "Any  row  or 
trouble?”  “No,  he’s  dead.”  And  indiffer- 
ence, such  as  here  described  cynically, 
graduates  from  art  into  habit.  It  is  a 
narrow  life,  when  it  is  viewed  exclusively 
from  club  windows.  The  looker-on  witli 
lack  lustre  eye  is  as  much  a suicide  as 
though  a stake  at  cross  roads  were  to  be 
his  monument. 


“If  you  marry  a widow,  I think,  it  should 
be  one  whom  you  have  known  in  the  life- 
time of  her  husband,  because,  then— ab  actu 
ad  posse — from  the  sufferings  of  the  de- 
funct, you  may  form  some  notion  of  what 
your  own  will  be.’’  This  is  one  of  the  max-  ! 
ims  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Maginn,  which, 
according  to  the  still  later  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
contain  "good  sense,  close  observation  and 
sharp  truth." 

When  a man  tells  you  he  prefers  a par-  ’ 
ticular  brand  of  cigarettes,  because  they  do  j 
not  irritate  the  throat  as  much  as  other  i 
cigarettes,  look  at  him  with  a hard-boiled 
eye,  and  say  in  low.  hissing  tones:  “Yes, 
you  do  not  have  to  ‘cough  up’  so  much  for  j 
them.”  Thus  will  you  gain  a reputation  for  ‘ 
ready  repartee.  Other  forms  of  reply,  per-  ' 
haps  less  commendable,  will  be  found  in 
the  forthcoming  edition  of  Gunning’s  “Gold- 
en Guide  to  Popularity." 


By  the  way,  a Brooklyn  dentist  has  dis- 
covered that  cigarette  smoking  kills  the 
nerves  of  the  teeth.  It  certainly  does  not 
kill  the  main,  distinguishing,  electrifying 
nerve  of  the  confirmed  cigarette  smoker 
W'ho  poisons  the  circumambient  air. 

"Mr.  Garrett  of  Winchester  will  make  a 
sketch  of  the  new  State  seal."  Let  him  re- 
member the  fate  of  St.  Gaudens,  and  clothe 
the  Indian  in  full  outfit,  with  overcoat,  hat 
and  gloves. 

Secretary  Lamont  insists  that  the  bridge 
over  the  lower  Hudson  shall  resemble  life 
as  depicted  in  the  New  England  Primer; 
“But  a span.” 

The  theatre  investigators  should  consider 
the  case  of  the  Sabbatarian  Elephant,  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Sumatra.  He  refuses  to 
leave  his  stall  from  Saturday  night  to 
Monday  morning.  Neither  does  he  dance, 
nor  does  he  sing  during  that  time;  and 
although  he  is  employed  on  a tobacco  plan- 
tation, he  does  not  use  the  weed  on  a Sun- 
day Nor  is  he  to  be  swerved  from  the 
path  of  duty,  even  though  the  elephanteer 
may  dag  him  wildly. 

Iteurs  hp.yp.  ’ '•en  playing  in  “The  j| 
, the  other  way. 


The  first  edition  of  ‘Leaves  of  Grass’ 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  American  books  of 
poetry."  The  statement  is  exasperated. 
There  were  about  1000  copies  put  into  the 
market  in  1S55.  They  were  sold  in  less  than 
a year.  The  book,  a quarto  of  95  pages, 
is  often  quoted  in  second-hand  catalogues,  j 
and  at  a comparatively  reasonable  price. 


A contemporary  thus  analyzes  the  merits  , 
and  characteristics  of  Stavenhagen,  the 
pianist:  “He  looks  like  a swell  Fifth  Ave-  I 
nue  promenader.  and  plays  with  perfect 
outward  calm."  And  now  all  musicians 
know  his  exact  position  in  the  musical 
world.  

They  have  parish  meetings  of  "lady 
I mothers'*  in  England.  It  is  in  England 
I also  that  they  call,  and  apparently  without 
irony,  sterilized  milk  humanized. 

It  seems  that  Supt.  Doogue  and  his  men 
I intended  no  slight  to  a most  respectable 
I family.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Quercus  Alba. 
Mis.  Quercus  Cocclnea  and  Miss  Quercus 
Rubra  will  appear  surely  in  the  next  edition  I 
1 0f  the  Boston  Arboreal  Social  Register. 

Ah.  Japan  is  the  place  to  live  in.  An  ar- 
tistic people  in  everything— fighting  and 
making  love.  Read  this  Japanese  matri- 
monial advertisement:  “A  young  lady 

wishes  to  be  married.  She  is  very  pretty, 
has  a rosy  face  framed  in  dark,  curly  hair, 
eyebrows  of  the  shape  of  half-moons,  and 
a small  and  beautiful  mouth.”  What  other 
inducement  does  she  offer?  "She  is  ric 
enough  to  admire,  by  the  side  of  a life  com- 
panion.  the  flowers  by  day  and  the  stars 
bv  night."  All  that  she  requires  in  turn 
is'  that  the  youth  must  be  a youth,  hand- 
some and  accomplished;  and  he  must  be 
willing  to  share  the  grave  of  his  bride 
"that  is,  when  it  is  eminently  proper  that 
he  should-  she  shows  no  indecent  haste  in 
the  matter.  Ho.  for  Japan,  ye  young  blades! 
That  is  to  say,  “Westward,  Ho!’ 


To  W.  B. : (1.1  We  did  not,  we  do  not 

“despise”  the  book  you  mention;  we  invited 
attention  to  the  corybantic  enthusiasm  of 
Its  reviewer.  (?  ) You  write,  "I  cannot  re- 
frain from  objecting  to  your  derivation  of 
•coasting."’  Your  quarrel  then  is  with  Mr. 

C W Ernst.  In  the  Journal  of  the  11th  we 
quoted  his  definition.  We  expressed  no 
opinion  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  W.  B.  says,  “The  word  ‘coast’  came 
1 from  the  French,  and  meant  either  the  sea- 
side or  the  hillside,  as  the  word  ‘cote’  in 
modern  French  does  to  this  day.  I don  t be- 
lieve ’coasting’  ever  meant  ‘idling;’  if  it  did 
.it  was  a secondary  meaning,  but  it  meant 
■sliding  down  hill’  from  the  very  first.”  We 
await  with  pleasure  a reply  from  Mr.  Ernst, 
who,  of  course,  knows  as  well  as  Mr.  B. 
that  the  word  “coast”  came  from  Middle 
English  “coste,”  which  in  turn  came  from 
Old  French  “coste.”  The  spelling  "coast 
is  rare  before  1600. 

Mr  Ernst’s  claim  is  this;  that  the  word 
• coasting"  in  the  sense  of  a certain  amuse- 
ment, “originated  in  Boston,  and  is  appar- 
entlv  the  first  word  recoined  here.”  “The 
earliest  record  I have,"  writes  Mr.  Ernst, 
“is  in  the  Mass.  Colony  Record^,  Ed.  Shurt- 
leff.  October  1.  1633.”  He  does  not  dispute 
the'  original  derivation  of  coast  from  the 

French. 

Another  might  o.uote  a line  from  Shaks- 
•are’s  “Troilus  and  Cressida.”  iv.,  5,  “that 
ve  a coasting  welcome.”  i.  e..  according 
• Nares  an  amorous  approach,  a courtship, 
nd  there  was  a verb  “to  coast,  meaning 
to  make’  one’s  way  to  or  toward  a place 
- person.”  But.  alas,  the  modern  ccmmen- 
itorsread  “that  give  a«-costir.g  welcome.” 
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about  music. 

Whatlsthe  Useof  Symphony 
Program  Books  ? 


Do 


They  Hep  Musicians 
Music  Lovers  ? 


or 


! Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  Work 
of  Francis  H.  Jenks. 


Would  It  not  be  a good  thing  to  do  away 

ih  Hympnony-Frogram-Books? 

If  such  books  are  stuffed  with  pedantry, 
the  simple  music  lovers  In  the  audience  do 

not  understand  even  the  terminology,  and 
the  musicians  do  not  care  to  hear  about 
I “free-  fantasia,”  “subsidiary  theme”  and 
1 that  new  and  remarkable  discovery,  “the 

I conclusion  theme.” 

Let  u*  suppose  that  the  beautiful,  ro- 
mantic first  movement  of  Schubert’s  “Un- 
finished” Symphony  is  play ed.  You  remem- 
l her  the  simple,  mysterious,  complaining 
>ening  measures.  You  pick  up  the  pro- 


gram-book  that  is  supposed  to  fit  the  occa- 
sion, and  you  read  as  follows;  “The  first 
movement,  allegro  moderato  In  B minor 
(3-4  time),  opens  pianissimo  with  a phrase 
given  out  in  low  octaves  by  the  ‘celll  and 
double  basses;  on  the  ninth  measure  the 
first  and  second  violins  come  in  with  a trem- 
ulous, nervous  theme  in  3rds  and  6ths, 
against  which  the  oboe  and  clarinet  soon 
play  a melodious,  mournful  counter  theme. 
One  is  a little  in  doubt  how  to  fit  the  , 
usual  symphonic  nomenclature  to  these 
three  themes;  the  tremulous  violin  passage 
might  well  be  called  the  first  subsidiary, 
etc.,  etc.” 

Now  of  what  use  Is  such  language?  Does 
it  enable  any  one  to  enjoy  the  music  to  a 
greater  degree?  Is  it  of  any  assistance  to 
a student?  There  is  not  a theme  printed, 
“Chief,”  or  "subsidiary.”  The  reader  is  in 
the  same  fix  as  though  he  were  reading  the  | 
key  to  a diagram,  but  without  the  diagram. 

Or  suppose  the  reader  wishes  to  add  to 
his  stock  of  general  information.  A piece 
by  Saint-Saens  is  played.  The  compiler  of 
the  progTam-book  gives  a list  of  the  com- 
poser’s operas.  The  reader  finishes  the 
article  with  a feeling  of  smug  satisfaction. 
He  now  can  at  least  make  a front  when 
there  Is  talk  at  the  club,  or  In  the  parlor, 
about  Saint-Saens  or  opera.  Unfortunately 
the  compiler  neglected  to  say  anything 
about  Saint-Saens’  “PbrynS”  (1893.)  Per- 
haps he  never  heard  of  it,  for  he  stops 
Saint-Saens’s  operatic  career  in  1890  with 
“Ascanio.”  And  yet  an  American  girl,  Miss  i 
Sanderson,  created  the  part.  And  the  opera  j 
still  is  given  in  Paris.  And  nevertheless  j 
the  opera  will  possibly  be  given  here  this  } 
season.  But  the  Boston  Symphony  Program  j 
Book  of  Dec.  1,  1894,  does  not  recognize  the  | 
fact  that  Saint-Saens  ever  wrote  such  an  1 
opera,  although  the  names  of  his  other  I 
works  for  the  stage  are  recorded  with  a 
flourish  of  minuteness  of  date  and  a ten-  j 
dency  to  burst  into  the  French  language. 


But  leave  all  personalities  and  particular 
cases  out  of  the  question.  Is  not  the  pro- 
gram-book  under  the  best  of  circumstances 
an  impertinence  in  a concert-room? 

There  is  some  sense  in  the  madness  of 
Pudor.  who  insists  that  the  hearer  should 
sit  with  back  turned  toward  the  performer, 
and  that  the  light  in  the  hall  should  be 
dim.  There  should  be  nothing  between  the 
music  and  the  hearer. 

The  program-book  even  when  modestly 
and  carefully  written  is  apt  to  annoy  or 
perplex  the  hearer.  Why  should  a third 
person  intervene?  Why  should  there  be 
talk  before  the  performance  or  during  the 
performance?  After  the  concert  there  is 
time  for  comparison,  criticism,  investiga- 
tion. Let  every  hearer,  however  developed 
his  musical  sense  may  be,  hear  with  his 
own  ears,  be  affected  directly. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  once  complained 
of  the  greater  willingness  of  people  to  read 
about  a book  than  to  read  the  book  itself. 
The  same  complaint  may  be  made  justly 
concerning  the  way  in  which  music  is  not 
heard  frankly,  face  to  face  with  the  com- 
poser. 

j 

It  is  true  that  certain  frequenters  of  the 
Symphony  concerts  would  miss  these  pro- 
gram-books sorely.  These  books  serve  as  a 
refuge  in  times  of  musical  distress.  There 
is  to  the  morbid  a melancholy  pleasure  in 
reading  the  cards  of  professionals  and 
wondering  whether  they  gain  many  pupils 
by  this  public  display  of  their  names.  There 
is  also  a feeling  of  consolation  when  the 
music  bores.  The  reader  says  to  himself, 
"I  can  at  least  occupy  my  mind  until  this 
dreadful  thing  is  over.  Let’s  see  if  the 
compiler  gives  any  reasonable  excuse  for 
the  composer’s  action.  Or,  perhaps,  he  tells 
us  why  we  should  like  this  particular  move- 

roBut  there  are  many  books,  that,  slipped 
into  the  pocket,  would  give  far  greater  re- 
lief in  an  emergency.  A volume  of  the 
Tauchnitz  edition  would  serve  the  purpose 
admirably.  Then  there  is  the  new  and 
charming  edition  of  Shakspeare.  There 
are  pocket  chessboards  and  chessmen. 
Or  the  quicksilver  bowling  alley  is  not  to 
be  despised,  and  It  Is  absolutely  noiseless. 
»** 

We  all  take  this  habit  of  hearing  music 
too  seriously,  and  there  is  much  cant  and 
much  hypocritical  rolling  of  the  eyes  at  aur 

“blessed  privileges.”  Music  is  not  the  only 
art,  indeed;  many  philosophers  claim  that 
It  is  the  lowest  of  the  arts.  However  this 
may  be,  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
in  modern  days  music  Is  to  be  regarded 
chiefly  as  a pleasure.  We  are  not  active 
Pythagoreans,  and  we  do  not  believe  firmly 
that  Saturn  moves  in  the  Dorian  Mode,  and 
Jupiter  in  the  Phrygian;  nor  do  we  serious- 
ly consider  the  problem,  Whether  3 Is  the 
power  and  composer  of  music;  nor  do  we 
object  to  listen  to  Mr.  Mole  because  “the 
flute  has  something  impudent  and  meretrl 
clous  In  Its  tone;’’  nor  do  we  take  doses  of 
rapid  chromatic  melodies  to  counteract  de- 
pression, or  melodies  of  mixed  enharmonic 
and  diatonic  to  curb  desire.  There  is  en- 
tirely too  much  chatter  about  the  educa- 
tional side  of  music.  The  great  masters 
did  not  make  music  for  the  purpose  of  ed- 
ucating the  world.  They  wrote  because 
they  could  not  help  themselves,  because 
j the  music  must  out,  and  also  to  make 
j money,  just  as  Shakspeare  wrote  his  plays, 

, Just  as  Mr.  Dave  Braham  writes  his  in- 
' genlous  tunes.  Music  may  soothe,  inspire, 
strike  terror,  bore.  The  Muse  wears  many 
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masks.  Let  us  not  imagine  her  as  a 
“schoolmarm”  with  spectacles,  nervous 
cough,  and  ruler. 

The  composer  says  something.  If  your 
temperament  is  in  sympathy  with  his  and 
on  the  particular  occasion  is  in  tune  the 
composer  works  on  you.  “All  music  is 
what  awakes  from  you  when  you  arq  re- 
minded by  the  instruments,”  says  Walt 
Whitman.  Preparatory  analytical  lectuies 
even  when  they  are  delivered  by  a real 
Professor,  will  not  aid  you  one  whit  in 
catching  the  spirit  of  a composition.  Pro- 
gram-books, however  admirably  written, 
by  a Hanslick  or  a Pougin,  will  be  ot  no 
avail  to  you,  if  you  are  naturally  without 
imagination,  or  slow  to  receive  a musical 
impression. 

In  the  priggish  attempt  to  master  the  let- 
ter or  the  gross  substance,  the  spirit  es- 
capes. For  you  who  pin  your  faith  to  what 
somebody  has  written  or  said  abou£  a 
composition,  the  composer  never  wrote, 
that  is  if  he  was  a genuine  composer 
and  not’ a music-maker  who  wrote  earnestly 


to  fulfil  all  the  dry  requirements  of  com- 
pilers of  program-books. 

*** 

The  expression  of  sorrow  at  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Francis  H.  Jenks  was  genu- 
ine and  universal.  He  himself,  a foe  to 
cant  and  gush,  an  honest  and  modest  man, 
would  be  the  last  to  wish  now  high-sound- 
ing words  and  conventional  eulogy.  And 
yet  how  can  anyone  who  knew  him  abstain 
from  saying  something  about  him,  even 
though  the  expression  of  affection  and  re- 
spect be  inadequate. 

How  many  there  are  who  now  remember 
the  cheering  words  of  advice,  the  brave 
counsel,  the  frank  criticism  which  corrected 
without  wounding.  How  many  there  are 
who,  recalling  his  sweetness  and  courage 
when  handicapped  by  painful  disease,  blush 
at  their  own  ill-temper  and  petulance  when 
annoyed  by  trifles. 

Cool  in  his  judgment,  he  was  a man  or 
enthusiastic  admiration.  His  regard  for 
Bizet  was  a passion.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  in  Boston  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Ber- 
lioz and  fight  for  him  gallantly.  There  are 
passages  in  the  last  act  of  Verdi’s  “Otello 
that  put  him  in  fine  frenzy.  Yet  when  he 
wrote,  he  knew  the  great  value  of  modera- 
tion. 

The  Journal  said  last  Monday  that  he  J 
abhorred  all  forms  of  musical  snobbery. 
He  was  the  first  to  encourage  a young, 
local  composer,  if  he  saw  any  traces  of 
merit  in  the  work;  but  he  would  not  coddle 
the  composer,  simply  on  account  of  youth 
or  social  position.  He  was  too  honest;  he 
had  too  much  respect  for  his  calling  and 
himself  to  thus  cheapen  the  influence  of 
the  newspaper  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  lower  himself  in  his  own  es- 
teem. , 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Mr.  Jenks 
consorting  with  singers  and  players  to  the 
destruction  of  his  own  standard  of  musical 
right  and  wrong.  In  daily  behavior  to  men 
and  women,  whose  performances  are  to  be 
criticised  on  occasion,  each  critic  must  reg- 
ulate his  own  conduct  and  be  a law  unto 
himself.  There  is  no  police  ordinance  in  the 
matter.  Friendship,  however,  did  not  warp 
his  judgment.  His  ear  was  not  blunted  to  a 
singer’s  faults  because  he  knew  her.  A 
composition  was  not  excellent  because  the 
composer  was  a welcome  guest  at  his 
house. 

I The  critic’s  life,  if  he  is  an  honest  man, 
j is  not  an  enviable  one.  He  is  often  grossly, 
deliberately  misunderstood;  he  is  often 
charged  most  unjustly  with  malice  and 
self-seeking.  The  composer  or  the  per- 
former says,  “He  does  not  like  my  work. 

I know  that  it  is  good.  Therefore  he  is 
ignorant  and  dishonest. ’’  A man  can  bear 
such  statements  with  equanimity.  He  knows 
that  he  is  human,  that  he  is  liable  to 
errors  of  judgment.  But  that  which  wounds 
him  is  when  a colleague  is  unfaithful  to 
his  trust;  when  through  snobbery,  or  desire 
1 of  personal  advantage,  or  fear  of  loss  of 
j friendship,  he  is  false  to  his  own  eonvlc- 
1 tion. 

| Now  the  life  of  Mr.  Jenks  is  a stimulus 
to  every  critic,  who  deserves  the  name,  and 
I it  is  also  an  example. 

“It  may  not  be  our  chance,  brother  scribe, 
to  be  indorsed  with  such  merit,  or  rewarded 
with  such  fame.  But  the  rewards  of  these 
men  are  rewards  paid  to  our  service.  We 
may  not  win  the  baton  or  epaulettes;  but 
God  give  us  strength  to  guard  the  honor 
of  the  flag!” 

Philip  Halr 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Veidi’s  "Falstaff”  triumphed  gloriously  in 
Dresden. 

Oe  Pachmann  will  give  three  piano  re- 
citals in  Berlin. 

They  aie  preparing  to  revive  Schumann  s 
opera,  “Genoveva,”  in  Leipzig. 

Emma  Nevada  has  been  engaged  to  sing 
in  Rome  during  the  carnival  season. 

Ar.  Australian  flutist,  Frederic  Griffith, 
has  met  with  great  success  in  London. 

Faure,  now  nearly  65  years  old,  sang  at 
the  funeral  of  Magnard.  the  editor  of 
Figaro 

The  Requiem  of  Berlioz,  performed  by 
the  Cecilia,  made  a sensation  in  Frank- 

Massenet  had  a beautiful  time  in 
His  "Manon"  is  riding  through  Italy  on  a 
triumphal  chariot. 

Here  are  new  operettas  produced  In  Italy: 
"Festa  dl  servltori”  by  Lanzinl,  and  rutti 
matti"  bv  Pasciinnt 


/ 


The  Academy  ot  Flrffe  Arts  In  ^ , 

has  awarded  a prize  <*  J200  to  Mr.  Jongen  i 
for  his  string  Quartet. 

Rbelnberger  has  resigned  his  position  as  ! 
conductor  of  the  Royal  "Vokal  Kapelie, 
His  successor  Is  Prof.  Hleber. 

Brusonl  and  Brodsky  were  the  soloists  In 


the  second  concert  of  the  Lisztverein  In 
Leipzig.  Brodsky  played  a suite  by  Nova- 

Sauret's  new  violin  pieces  “Elegy  and 
Rondo,"  as  played  by  him,  are  praised 
warmly.  He  will  be  heard  in  Berlin  after 
Christmas. 

Dec.  1 saw  the  one  hundredth  perform- 
ance of  "The  Meistersinger"  in  Berlin.  Only 
100  performances,  and  the  opera  was  first 
produced  in  1S68. 

Amalie  Joachim  has  been  giving  song  te- 
cltals  in  Berlin.  But  this  time  the  praise  is 
scanty  and  perfunctory,  and  the  rapture 
is  very  moderate. 

Smareglia’s  opera,  “Cornelius  Schut,”  did 
not  meet  with  much  success  in  Vienna.  On 
the  contrary,  Smetana's  “The  Kiss”  was 
applauded  to  the  skies. 

The  Hochschule  in  Berlin  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  library  of  the  late  Prof. 
Spitta,  who  left  it  thus  by  will.  Dr.  Carl 
Krebs  is  his  successor  at  the  school, 
doing  over  there  today  in  the  musical  line. 

The  lightning  would  not  strike  Music  Hall 
if  vou  should  let  us  forget  Beethoven  and 
the'  rest  of  the  ancient  worthies  for  a month. 

Leoncavallo  has  finished  a ballet  for  the 
Vienna  opera.  It  is  founded  on  Goethe’s 
“Reynard  the  Fox.”  In  some  of  the  scenes 
there  will  be  choruses  sung  in  the  coulisses. 

The  MSnestrel  does  not  credit  the  denial 
of  the  statement  that  William  II.  is  writ- 
ing a one-act  opera.  It  says,  “Who  has 
composed,  will  compose."  True,  alas,  too 
often,  too  true! 

A new  piano  quintet,  by  Johann  Suk,  the 
second  violinist  of  the  “Bohemian  Quartet," 
was  played  lately  in  Berlin  and  excited  con- 
siderable attention.  It  contains  much  that 
is  original,  as  well  as  Sclavic  echoes.  The 
workmanship  is  masterly. 

Boesendorfer,  the  pianomaker  of  Vienna, 
has  an  album  In  which  the  artists  who 
play  in  his  hall  write  their  names.  Rubin- 
stein’s last  writing  reads  as  follows:  “Anton 
Rubinstein,  April  11.  1894.  For  the  last, 

last  time!”  The  last  sentence  was  under- 
scored by  him  three  times. 

The  first  partial  performance  of  a three- 
act  opera,  "Tamara,”  was  given  the  9th  in 
concert  form  at  the  Lexington  Avenue 
Opera  House,  N.  Y.  The  text  and  music  are 
by  Heinrich  Bauer,  the  conductor  of  the 
Heinebund,  a German  singing  society.  The 
operetta  in  light  vein  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Bourgault-Ducoudray’s  “Ta- 
mara,” produced  at  the  Paris  Op6ra  during 
the  season  of  ’91-92,  which  is  serious,  so 
serious  that  it  was  not  long  on  the  boards. 

Glazounov’s  “Spring”  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  Berlin  at  a Philharmonic 
concert.  The  instrumentation  of  it  aroused 
wonder.  It  is  described  as  marvelous,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  effects  of  first  and 
second  violins  divided  five-fold  with  violas 
in  four  parts,  but  also  for  the  incredible  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  combination  of  wood- 
wind, harp  and  glockenspiel.  The  composer 
is  bold  enough  to  work  melodically  with 
piccolo  and  glockenspiel.  Another  novelty 
produced  at  this  concert  was  Ritter’s  “Olaf's 
Hoch  eitsreigen,”  program  music,  to  illus- 
trate the  well-known  story  of  Olaf,  who 
loved  secretly  a King’s  daughter.  The 
King  discovered  the  secret;  the  marriage 
festival  was  celebrated  with  pomp,  but  at 
midnight  Olaf  was  handed  over  to  the  ex- 
ecutioner, not  to  the  bride.  Mr.  Paur,  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  know  what  they  are 
The  music  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Wood 
for  the  performance  of  Euripides'  “Iphi- 
genia”  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Cambridge, 
is  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette of  the  1st.  “His  setting  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed by  the  ordinary  epithets  wherewith 
one  usually  decorates  this  kind  of  composi- 
tions in  verbal  analysis.  They  are  cus- 
tomarily, and  truly,  called  scholastic,  acad- 
emic, appropriate  and  the  like.”  (It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  acute  reviewer  never 
heard  Prof.  Paine’s  music  to  “Oedipus.”) 
“But  Mr.  Wood  swerves  a little  aside  from 
these  traditions;  he  has  been  tempted  to 
show  a little  personal  fire  of  his  own  in  the 
matter;  he  has  dared  even  to  feel  before  he 
wrote  and  not  to  write  up  to  a convention- 
al feeling  already  made  for  him.  The  re- 
! suit  is  that  although  the  work  that  he  has 
produced  is  somewhat  irregular,  sometimes 
a little  rickety,  it  is  a work  containing  real 
I vitality  and  some  genuine  personal  charm. 

I That  is  to  say  much  for  a beginning.  * * * , 
The  chief  fault  to  find  with  this  music  in- 
volves something  of  a paradox,  when  we  , 
say  that  Mr.  Wood  composes  in  too  many 
different  styles,  and  that  the  general  effect  I 
tends  to  be  monotonous.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever' that  he  is  not  yet  out  of  the  spells 
which  great  musicians  have  east  about  his 
I mind.  * * * The  treatment  (of  certain 

portions)  reminds  one  strongly  in  parts  of 
Dlain-song;  and  when  one  remembers  that 
certain  of  the  plain-song  hymns  nave  a 
traditional,  if  not  very  real,  descent  from 
Greek  sources,  the  sympathetic  inspiration 
becomes  almost  sentimentally  exaggerated. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mottl  was  men- 
tioned here  as  the  one  leader  to  be  desired 
after  Mr  Nikisch  made  his  dramatic,  or 
rather,  serio-comic  exit,  the  following  words 
from  an  English  music  critic  of  brave  stand- 
ing are  of  interest:  “Never  before,  perhaps, 

has  the  great  Bayreuth  conductor  been 
seen  in  London  to  better  advantage.  There 
is  only  one  epithet  which  accurately  de- 
scribes him;  lie  is  magisterial.  There  are 
two  points  of  view  from  which  one  always 
judges  Herr  Mottl:  One  the  purely  human, 
objective  point  of  view,  the  other  the  subtle, 

' musical,  directive  standpoint.  From  the 
first,  even  to  the  merely  lay  mind,  nothing 
could  be  more  attractive  than  Mottl  s mas- 
sive gracefulness,  the  sweep  and  sureness 
of  his  gesture,  his  calm  yet  vital  physique, 
and  his  comprehensive  manner,  void  of 
nearly  all  mannerism,  and  without  any 
littleness  or  deficiency.  This,  of  course,  is 


Interesting  enough;  but,  feom^tlm  musical 

tlon  as.  It  appeals  to  h‘s  tD0the  mind 

exquisite  thought  for  de t t t oon. 

of  the  composer  the  instrumenia  ^ 

ttnuity  were  a thing  of  assure  Mottl 

gjhsa  ?> 

from  string  to  brass  orlronbrassu.  winu, 

circumstances  of  performance. 

The  Symphony  Concert  in  Memory  of 
Arton  Rubinstein. 

The  eighth  Symphony  concert,  given  last 
evening  in  Music  Kali  under  Mr.  laui, 
in  memory  of  Anton  Rubinstein.  The  pio- 
gram  was  as  follows: 

funeral  March,  from  Symphony  No.  3.  B'"ethoven 

COncerto  fm^^^nbfoKe;  NoV  V i'n'  ^ 

Symphony  No.  2.  in  C major. 

I.  Moderate  assal.  ' ..  • A 

IT.  Lento  assai. — Con  moto  moderato. 

III.  Andante.' 

IV.  Allegro. 

VI  Scherzo?'  Allegro.  Trio:  Moderate  assai. 

VII.  Andante.  Allegro  con  t'uoro. 

There  was  a peculiar  fitness  in  giving  the 
D minor  concerto  at  a concert  in  memory 
| of  the  great  Russian,  for  the  concerto  is 
the  most  sustained,  the  noblest  of  his  com- 
positions  of  long  breath  Here  is  n°  dne' 
crescendo  of  interest,  as  there,  is  m so  many 
of  his  other  works.  Indeed,  this  concerto 
for  beauty  of  themes  and 

treatment  stands  among  the  ijreat  pieces 
for  Piano  ai.d  orchestra.  It  is  a heroic 
concerto  and  it  demands  a heroic  Pel£°.r™. 
ancc  Mrs.  Ernest  Lent,  the  pianist  of  last 
evening,  has  a vlean,  well  developed  tech 
nique,  an  agreeable  touch,  and  much  taste. 
Her  playing  was  marked  also  by  sincerity. 
The  first  movement  was  attacked  m heroic 
vein,  and  in  this  movement  she  was 
at  her  best.  In  the  slow  . 
although  her  clearness  and  her  phras 
ing  were  generally  admirable,  there 
was  a lack  of  sensuous  beauty  as 
well  as  of  romantic  spirit.  In  the  hnaie 
there  was  little  of  the  demoniac  fire  that 
should  blaze  from  the  smokir.g  keys,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  pianist  was  exhauot- 
ed,  and  where  there  should  have  been  tn- 
umphant  strength  there  was  comparative 
weakness.  The  performance  as  a whole  ex- 
cited genuine  admiration.  It  did  not  move.  . 
It  did  not  thrill.  ,, 

The  first  movement  of  the  Ocean  sy™* 
phony  is  majestic  and  glorious,  an  honor  to 
any  composer  who  thought  m symphonic 
form.  The  other  movements  will  not  send 
the  name  of  Rubinstein  ringing  down  the 
a.tres.  As  a whole,  it  is  not  as  characteris- 
tic a work  as  the  “Dramatic”  symphony 
which  was  played  last  season.  There  are 
fine  descriptive  effects  in  the  ‘ Storm,  tn. 
allegro  in  G major  is  not  without  mteies., 
but  there  is  mufh  that  is  merely  sentiment- 
al or  operatic,  pr  just  plain,  simple  padding 
in  the  last  six  movements.  To  give  the 
svmphonv  in  all  its  tedious  length  seemed 
like  doubtful  reverence  to  the  mighty  dead. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Paur  decided  to  give  the 
seven  movements  because  Rubinstein  never 
heard  them  all  in  consecutive  order  during 
his  life  time.  Probably  Mr.  Paur  thought 
that  if  Rubinstein  could  hear  them  now, 
he  would  be  particularly  pleased  to  heal 
the  strains  in  Boston.  . , 

And  yet  a group  of  Rubinstein  s songs 
“The  Asra,”  “Gold  rolls  here  beneath  me, 
“When  thy  gentle  voice  I hear  —would 
have  more  fully  displayed  the  genius  of  the 
Russian  than  did  this  symphonic  mixture 
of  the  blatant  and  the  trivial.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  the  ballet  music  from 
“Feramors”  or  “The  Demon’’  is  a more 
finished,  exquisite  piece  of  art  than  is  tne 
“Ocean”  symphony  as  a whole.. 

The  orchestra  played  with  care  and  with 
a wealth  of  tone.  Each  movement  of  the 
symphony  after  the  first  was  a signal  toi 
the  departure  of  a portion  of  the  audience^ 
The.  bust  of  Rubinstein  reminded  many  o, 
the  leonine  pianist  who  in  his  great  mo- 
ments knew  no  equal.  Truly, 

I able  musician  of  unusual  versatilit}.  the 
memorial  occasion  was  not  one  of  sorrow 
as  when  a composer  of  great  promise  ales. 
For  Rubinstein  had  lived  a full  and  honored 
life.  He  had  said  his  say  to  the  world. 

. His  apotheosis  was  not  posthumous.  Be- 
fore- he  died  he  knew  that  his  was  a 
shining  name  in  the  roll  of  musicians  of  the 
19th  centurv.  And  this  honor  was  worn 
modestly,  fo'r  the  composer  and  pianist  was 
a simple,  generous,  lovable,  heroic  man. 

Philip  Hale. 


NOTES. 

The  music  feuilleton,  as  well  as  other 
music  notes,  will  be  found  on  page  18  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr  Ysaye,  the -eminent  violinist,  will  give 
a recital  in  Music  Hall  Saturday  afternoon, 
Jan.  12. 

I A The  first  concert  in  Boston  by  Bernhard 

Stavenhagen.  pianist,  and  Jean  Gerardy, 
’cellist,  will  be  given  in  Music  Hall  Thurs- 
day, the  27th. 

Mr.  Faelten  will  give  piano  recitals  ... 
Bumsteacj  Hall  the  afternoons  of  Jan.  S and 
21.  In  February  Mr.  Faelten  will  give  con- 
certs in  Southern  States. 

The  choral  service  at  the  Shawmut  Church 
this  evening  will  be  a special  feature.  Mr. 
Gerrish  will  sing  the  solo  in  the  Sanctus  , 
from  Gounod’s  “St.  Cecilia”  mass.  The 
' seats  are  free. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  rehearsal 
and  concert,  the  21st-22d,  will  be  as  follows-: 
Symphony  D major,  P.  E.  Bach;  Hirten- 
musik,  J.  S.  Bach;  symph  y,  G major, 
i Haydn;  overture,  “Fidelio,  Beethoven. 
Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  will  sing  Handel’s 
“Sweet  Bird”  and  an  air  from  Goetz  s 
“Taming  of  the  Shrew.” 

Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn,  formerly  of  Boston, 
will  take  the  part  of  Djul  in  Ferdinand 
Hummel’s  opera,  “Mara,”  which  will  be 
produced  in  New  York  the  22d  by  the 
Freundschaft  Society,  under  Mr.  Seldl. 

Prof  H W.  Parker  of  Yale  College  is  the 
I conductor  of  a symphony  orchestra  just 
ganized  jn  New  Haven. 


! The  sale  of  tickets  for  the  first  per- 
formance of  “The  Messiah"  this  season, 
Sunday,  the  23d  will  begin  at  Music  Hall  ) 
Monday  The, solo  singers  the  25th  will  oe 
Mrs  Eaton,  Miss  Clary,  Messrs.  Knorr  and 
Watkln  Mills.  The  sale  of  seats  for  the 
second  performance,  Ch rlst nmK  nltiht  wl 
begin  Tuesday  at  Music  1 *an- , -TiT  ho  ' Mrs 
of  iho  second  performance  will  be  Mt  ■ 1 
Bradbury  Mrs.  Benzine,  Mr.  Mamlevllle 
and  Mr.  Mills. 

A GIFT  E.VTEBFRISE. 

A gift  presented  to  a friend  as  the  ex- 
pression of  genidne  regard  surely  should 
I give  genuine  pleasure  to  the  recipient  unless 
the  gift  be  of  such  extravagant  nature  that 
there  is  a feeling  of  awkwardness  In  re- 
ceiving a thing  of  great  value  without  the 
possibility  of  return.  Yet  the  proverb  con- 
cerning the  mouth  of  a gift  horse  is  nearly 
as  old  as  the  idea  of  a gift.  To  adjust  the 
present  to  the  friend  is  indeed  an  art;  it  is 
also  to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  the  friend- 
ship. Grown  people  lack  the  terrible  hon- 
esty of  children,  who  say  in  holiday  sea- 
son, “Give  me  a steam  engine,  or  a box  of 
soldiers,  or  a sled,”  and  are  often  partic- 
ular In  arranging  beforehand  as  to  the  de- 
tail. Surprises  are  best  calculated  to  dis- 
appoint. Just  as  the  unexpected  and  inop- 
portune visit  of  a friend  is  often  an  unmit- 
igated annoyance,  so  is  the  gift  he  sends. 
“Why  did  not  Jones  send  me  a box  of  cigars 
instead  of  a pipe?  He  ought  to  know  T ' 
never  smoke  a pipe.”  Or  a woman  regrets  \ 
that  the  jewel  is  not  to  her  taste,  that  the 
vase  does  not  fit  the  mantel  piece  or  the 
wall  paper. 

When  gifts  are  out  of  holiday  season 
they  are  at  least  without  the  disadvantage 
j of  the  suggestion  of  return.  Alas,  about 
Christmas  spontaneity  in  such  kindness 
takes  wings  to  itself  and  quits  the  earth. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  very  day 
many  excellent  women  are  nervous,  tired 
and  fretful  on  account  of  the  knowledge  of 
alleged  holida.y  duties  and  responsibilities. 

On  the  one  hand  they  fear  to  be  considered 
mean:  on  the  other  hand  they  dread  extra v- 
| aganee.  There  is  the  nuisance  of  joining  a 

shopping  crowd,  of  elbowing  the  way in. 

hot  and  foul  air  to  a counter  where  there 
is  the  possibility  of  finding  the  desired  com- 
bination of  elegance  and  cheapness. 

And  yet  the  meaning,  the  beauty  of  the 
gift  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  What 
wife  on  the  anniversary  of  her  birth  or  mar- 
riage would  exchange  a simple  bunch  of 
flowers  with  the  assurance  of  the  con-  : 
st.ancy  of  the  love  that  quickens  the  floral  j 
perfume  for  a perfunctory  gift  of  costliness  j 
after  the  husband’s  recollection  had  been 
jogged?  Unsatisfactory,  mocking,  indeed,  is 
the  present  that  is  supposed  to  salve  a quar- 
rel. 

The  giver  of  today  is  too  much  inclined 
to  believe  in  a quid  pro  quo.  If  he  receives 
unexpectedly  a book  or  a picture,  sent  in 
all  sincerity,  he  cannot  rest  until  the  debt 
is  paid;  for  he  considers  himself  in  debt. 
Others  look  at  Christmas  as  the  payday  of 
social  obligations.  Suppose  that  the  Smiths 
had  taken  pleasure  during  the  year  in  see- 
ing their  friends  informally  at  their  house 
and  extending  unpretentious  hospitality. 
Christmas  they  receive  a handsome  rug- 
from  the  Browns.  They  thank  the  Browns, 
and  hear  in  reply,  “But  we  have  been  so 
much  at  your  house,  we  surely  owe  you 
some  return.” 

What  joy  is  there  in  the  possession  of 
the  rug?  The  rug  is  as  moth-eaten.  The 
simple  hospitality  has  been  repaid,  but  not 
in  kind.  And  the  Smiths,  unless  they  are 
unusually  sensible  people,  square  the  ac- 
count the  next  Christmas,  even  if  they  can 
! ill-aflord  the  return  gift. 

The  sender  is  led  to  expect  a return  from 
the  receiver.  He  may  at  first  have  no  such 
thought.  He  may  give  without  a thought 
of  anything  hut  the  pleasure  of  giving. 
If  several  hasten  to  return  the  kindness, 
and  one  is  not  heard  from  except  by  letter 
of  thanks,  he  unconsciously  begins  to  won-  l 
der  why  the  one  did  not  respond  materially,  j 
He  would  deny  at  once  the  imputation. 
Nevertheless,  so  widespread  is  now  the 
feeling  of  exchange,  that  he,  too,  is  af- 
fected. 

And,  lastly,  is  there  not  in  large  measure 
a forgetfulness  of  the  peculiar  signification 
of  Christmas?  In  olden  days  of  English 
good  cheer  and  merriment  there  was  ever 
the  thought  of  adoration  mingled  with  sub- 
stantial kindness  to  the  poor  and  the  un- 
fortunate. Special  fodder  was  given  even 
to  the  animals  in  stable  and  cowhouse. 
There  was  a practical  recognition  of  the 
great  claim  of  charity.  All  nature,  they 
said,  rejoiced,  and  in  that  season  no  mortal 


I shovtd  suffer.  is  U not  unfortunately  true 
that  the  spirit  of  this  oUl  carol  Is  forgotten 
by  many  who  should  be  the  first  to  be 

kindled  by  it? 

“Now  to  the  Lord  sins  praises. 

\n  you  within  this  place. 

And  With  true  love  and  brotherhood. 

Each  other  now  embrace: 

This  holy  ltd©  of  Christmas 
All  others  doth  deface. 


I 


' Tal\t  about  foot  ball!  Just  think  of  the 
courage  of  the  passive  participants  In  the 
shaving  contest  between  two  men  of  Dor- 
chester. 

Secretary  Langley's  flying  machine  is  de- 
scribed as  "nerveless.  " It's  the  rider  that^ 

has  the  nerve.  

Debs  no  longer  believes  in  strikes.  It  is, 
eared  that  he  will  take  a gloomy  view) 

of  Jails.  ' _ 

It  Is  the  fashionable  thing  just  now  in 
New  York  to  den?  . 

According  to  Prof.  Elmer  Gates,  ‘bad' 
I and  unpleasant  feelings  create  harmful 
chemical  products  in  the  body.  Might  it 
not  be  a good  Idea  to  describe  such  feelings 
by  the  corresponding  chemical  formulas. 

I and  thus  give  up  the  disagreeable  words 
“jealousy,”  ‘"revenge."  etc.? 


"What's  this?  A game  warden  gets  "fv*Jl 
of  whisky”  and  tries  to  ride  a broncho  into 
a saloon  in  Bangor.  Me.?  The  intelligent 
foreigner  is  always  told  that  Maine  is  a 

prohibition  State. 

Miss  Winslow  says:  "It  is  the  women's 

I clubs  that  are  answering  the  question  of 
who  will  make  the  best  wives  and  mothers.” 
Yes.  but  are  they  not  thus  committing 
suicide?  Will  prudent  husbands  of  the 
future  allow  their  wives  to  frequent  clubs? 

Mr.  J.  A.  E.  Malone  has  given  the  most 
unkindest  cut  of  all.  “Your  American  col- 
lege game  of  foot  ball  is  awfully  slow  com- 
pared with  our  Rugby  game.”  And  all  the 
broken  collar  bones  and  slugging  go  for 
naught!  . 


Festival.  The  managers  say:  ""\\'ho  id 
have  it  ready  by  such  a date?”  Js  this  the 
way  an  Imperishable  work  comes  Into  the 
world?  Let  it  be  remembered  always  to 
Verdi's  credit,  that  when  the  committee  of 
the  Birmingham  Festival  Invited  him  to 
compose  a work  of  long  breath,  and  named 
the  price  and  the  day.  he  declined  the  flat- 
tering offer,  saying.  "I  cannot  write  in  this 
manner,  nor  would  I agree  to  have  any 
work  ready  for  performance  at  a certain 
time.”  How  many  pieces  composed  for  a 
special  occasion  have  survived  the  occasion 
or  gained  glory  for  the  composer? 

Of  course  men  vary  In  their  methods  of 
work.  Trollope,  like  Zola,  gave  so  many 
hours  a day.  rain  or  shine,  to  a novel.  He 
could  tell  in  advance  when  the  copy  would 
be  ready  for  the  printer.  Thackeray  was 
almost  always  behindhand,  and  Balzac 
was  a terror  to  printers  and  publishers  on 
account  of  his  endless  revisions,  the  result 
cf  torturing  criticism.  The  man  who  medi- 
tates works  of  light  and  color  and  strength 
must  often  live  by  turning  out  pot-boilers 
at  stated  times;  but  does  anyone  remember 
the  pot-boilers  except  with  pity  for  the  man 
who  thus  supported  himself  by  turning 
hurriedly  brain-spinnings  into  food  and 
shelter? 

Because  Rodin  has  not  delivered  the 
statue,  the  subscribers  should  not  infer  that 
he  has  been  idle  these  few  years.  When 
the  statue  leaves  the  sculptor’s  brain,  it 
will  come  with  a rush,  as  did  Minerva  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter.  When  he  begins  to 
model  in  earnest,  it  will  he  a matter  qf 
mechanical  detail.  Years  go  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a simple  and  great  thought,  which, 
to  the  vulgar,  seems  a happy  expression 
provoked  by  circumstance.  The  task  with  j 
such  a man  as  Rodin  is  not  to  realize  his 
dream,  it  is  to  dream  the  surpassing  dream.  ^ 
Technique  is  the  means  of  revealing  the  j 
dream,  of  giving  it  a palpable  form  to  the 
outside  world.  Rodin  is  to  he  paid  foi  his 
dream  of  Balzac,  and  dreams  do  not  always 
come  at  will.  The  subscribers  should  be 
patient.  At  the  same  time  Rodin  was  fool- 
ish when  he  fixed  a date. 


For  this  eccentric  cometUuu  is  very  tfroll  | 
as  the  rake,  in  the  first  two  acts  the 

character  is  drawn  sharply,  and 
tericy  is  preserved.  The  fastidious  may 
regret  that  the  spell  is  broken  as  soon  as 
he  sings  a topical  song,  but  let  us  take  a 
cheerful  view  of  life  and  its  real  or  al- 
leged pleasures,  and  remember  that  Aris- 
tophanes did  not  disdain  the  topical  song. 

It  is  true  that  the  fun  of  Mr  D’ Angel  s , 
was  at  times  downright  clowning,  but  it 
was  clowning  of  a superior  nature.  Anu 
it  is  a pleasure  to  add  that  he  did  not  de- 
pend upon  slang  and  gagging— allusions  to 
poker  and  base  ball-to  excite  the  audience 
to  lauerhter.  In  the  third  act  he  might 
well  have  omitted  his  extraneous  remarks 
to  Miss  Fox,  hut  take  his  performance  as 
a whole  it  was  often  quaint,  often  original 
in  conception  and  treatment,  and  almost 
always  mirth-provoking.  It  is  worth  a 
trip  to  the  Hollis  simply  to  see  Mr.  D An- 
gelis  in  this  part. 

Mr.  Paul  Arthur,  who  is  well-known  here 
as  a comedian,  was  an  excellent  Duval. 
When  he  first  went  on  the  stage  he  thought 
of  grand  opera;  for  a dozen  years  ago  he 
had  a baritone  voice  of  pleasing  quality, 
and  he  was  much  interested  in  music;>  I re- 
member seeing  him  once  in  “Carmen,  when 
Marie  Rose  was  the  gypsy.  Laura  Schir- 
mer  was  in  the  cast.  Arthur  took  a subor- 
dinate part.  Last  exening  it  was  a pleasure 
to  hear  his  voice  again,  and  m music  ot  a 
light  order.  . , 

The  male  members  of  the  company  acted 
with  spirit  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Wheelan,  j 
for  once,  was  cast  in  a part  where  his 
tendency  toward  buffoonery  was  not  wholly 
obnoxious.  Miss  Celeste  was  charming  as 
Octavie,  and  Miss  Villa  Knox  was  a satis- 
factory Mathilde  until  she  took  madly  to 
ambitious  song. 

Miss  Della  Fox  is  a favorite  with  many. 
It  would  be  idle  perhaps  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  her  popularity.  Sing  she  cannot. 
Neither  can  she  dance.  Her  voice  in  dia- 
logue is  unpleasant,  and  her  vocal  manner- 
isms and  imitations  are  neither  clever  nor 
amusing.  She  does  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  suggestion;  and  her  histrionic 
fury  does  not  carry  conviction.  Yet  she  is 
described  by  press  agents  and  hailed  by 
enthusiastic  hearers  as  a “stellar  attrac- 
tion.” So  there  is  really  nothing  more  to 

k'TheVudtence  crowded  the  theatre.  Laugh- 
ter was  incessant.  There  were  repetitions  of 
many  numbers  and  there  were  curtain  calls. 

“The  Little  Trooper”  will  undoubtedly 
have  a most  successful  run.  Indeed,  Mr. 
D’Angelis  is  funny  and  you  should  see  him 
as  the  conqueror  of  hearts. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Emile  Duval 

Gibbard  JefterBon  D Angelis 

Michonnet  Charles  J.  Campbell 

Benoit  Alf.  C.  Wheelan 

pe„in  Edward  Knight 

.Tales  La  Tour Charles  Dungan 

Mathilde  Louvin ■ V ilia  Knox 

Clairette  Duval  Della  Tox 

Philip  hale. 
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CI1M  KACT  ART. 

Here  is  a true  story,  and  it  has  a moral. 
Some  years  ago  the  Society  des  Gens  de 
Lettres  determined  to  set  up  a statue  in 
honor  of  Balzac.  Chapu  was  chosen  as  the 
sculptor.  He  received  uOOO  francs  on  account 
the  day  he  was  chosen.  He  was  taken  sick, 
and  wifl’n  he  died (1891).  the  statue  was  unfin- 
ished ’ .ien  the  commission  was  given  to  Ro- 
din, with  10,000  francs  in  advance-  Rodin  prom- 
ised to  deliver  the  statue  Jan.  1,  1893.  Here 
it  Is  the  end  of  1894,  and  the  statue  is  still 
Incomplete.  Rodin's  first  sketch  was  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  committee,  as  it  made  the 
novelist  too  “stout  and  squat.”  The  second  1 
sketch  did  not  please  the  sculptor,  who  re- 
fused to  show  it.  And  then  the  committee  | 
said  to  Rodin.  “You  have  not  given  us  the  j 
statue;  please  hand  over  the  10,000  francs,  j 
for  the  subscribers  demand  It.” 
j No  one  questions  the  genius  or  the  hon- 
I esty  of  Kodln;  and  yet  is  not  the  demand 
* for  the  money  a slur  on  his  good  faith? 
The  committee  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  money  was  spent  pos- 
sibly two  years  ago  in  the  atelier.  It  does 
not  make  any  allowance  for  the  self-criti- 
cism of  the  sculptor,  who  Is  unwilling  that 
a work  of  national  importance  should  be 
unworthy  of  the  subject  and  himself. 
"Money  was  advanced  to  you.  You  did  not 
deli”er  the  goods  at  the  appointed  time,  al- 
though we  were  ready  to  pay  the  balance 
► jue  you;”  this  Is  the  position  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Gradgrlnd 
says.  "Perfectly  right.  Rodin  acted  in  unj 
outrageous  manner.” 

It  Is  true  that  Rodin  made  a mistake;  he 
should  not  have  fixed  a date  for  the  deliv- 
ery. They  say  that  Zola  expostulated  with 
m and  asked;  "Why  do  you  not  resolve 
i dedicate  three  hours  a day  to  the  monu- 
ent?  It  is  thus  that  I compose  rny  mas- 
rpleces.  and  I never  keep  the  public  walt- 
g an  hour."  Rodin’s  reply  is  not  recorded. 
Now  In  these  days  when  so  many  are  ar- 
sis, when  they  who  are  made  outnumber 
io.»e  who  are  bom,  when  the  adjective 
great”  Is  distributed  so  loosely  that  there 
i no  distinguishing  term  for  him  who  Is 
■uly  great,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  artistic 
roductlon  and  a manufacturing  contract 
r«- regarded  by  some  as  synonymous  phrases. 

. new  musical  work  Is  to  he  produced  at  a 


The  Bourget  standard  of  measurement 
■will  not  be  accepted  even  in  Boston,  al- 
though the  inventor  flatters  the  town  in 
grotesque  fashion. 


I And  this  is  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Bourget,  the  eminent  psychologist,  makes 
on  the  editor  of  the  Carbondale  Anthracite, 
-whose  opinion  has  indeed  the  crushing 
weight  of  a ton  of  coal:  “If  the  poorest 
paid,  most  inefficient  reporter  on  a New 
York  newspaper  handed  in  copy  contain- 
ing so  many  misstatements  and  so  much 
compressed  slush,  he  would  he  gently  but 
firmly  taken  to  the  elevator  and  dropped 

from  the  dizzy  attic  of  fame  into  the  cold 
and  cheerless  cellar  of  oblivion.” 

9-t  e.  t i 

Della  Fox  in  “The  Little 
Trooper  ” at  the  Hollis. 


"The  Little  Trooper,”  a comic  opera  in 
three  acts,  or  “a  French  vaudeville-op- 
eretta,” as  the  playbill  had  it,  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  last  evening  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  by  the  Della  Fox 
Comic  Opera  Company. 

It  was  May  3,  1892,  that  saw  the  first  per- 
formance in  Paris  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques 
of  a “vaudeville-operette”  in  foul*  acts, 
entitled  “Les  vingt-huit  jours  de  Clairette.” 
The  libretto  was  by  Raymond  and  Mars; 
the  music  was  by  Victor  Roger.  The  piece 
met  with  great  success. 

Now  this  same  French  vaudeville  has 
been  adapted,  pruned,  revised,  changed,  con- 
densed, and  partially  disinfected  for  Ameri- 
can use  by  Mr.  Clay  M.  Greene.  Mr.  Will- 1 
iam  Furst.a  minor  Kerker,  has  written  orig- 
inal music  for  It,  and  some  of  the  numbers 
by  Rogers  have  been  retained. 

The  story  is  familiar  to  all  students  of 
French  farces  and  vaudevilles.  Jealops  wife, 
deceitful  husband,  who  is  a Captain,  “pro- 
prietress of  the  Bon  Marche,”  who  is  In  love 
with  the  latter  and  does  not  know  of  his 
marriage;  amorous  old  Lieutenant  with  a 
game  leg;  add  soldiers,  officers  and  shop 
i girls  at  discretion.  Of  course  the  wrong 
woman  Is  introduced  into  the  camp  as  the 
Captain's  wife,  and  the  true  wife  arrives 
and  is  soon  put  into  military  tights.  . Com- 
plications follow;  there  is  indiscriminate 
love-maklrig;  there  Is  much  trouble  about 
satisfactory  barrack  arrangements  at  night. 
The  wife  as  Lieutenant  Is  ordered  to  be 
shot  for  -Hiking  her  superior  officer  and 
husband  lr.  jealous  rage.  Another  change 
of  costume  that  she  may  escape.  To  bring 
1 the  piece  to  a satisfactory  close  there  Is  an- 
other change  of  costume  that  Miss  Fox  may 
v.<  ar  all  her  diamonds  at  once. 

It  Is  not  worth  while  to  consider  the 
story  or  the  music  with  grave  face  or  at 
length.  The  story  serves  Its  purpose,  and 
the  music  Is  for  the  most  part  a jingle  with- 
out any  distinction.  The  “Trot,  Trot”  In 
the  second  act  and  a duet  and  a trio  in  the 
third  are  not  without  a certain  pleasing 
quality.  But  the  piece  goes  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  mirth-provoking  antics  of  M* 
Jefferson  D'Angelis,  who  plays  the  par.' 


KOBEKT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Stevenson  was  full  of  j 
contrasts  and  contradictions.  He  wrote  of  I 
perilous  adventure  and  wild  incident;  his  . 
own  fight  was  a prolonged  struggle  for  life. 
Some  of  the  creatures  of  his  fancy  sailed 
far  from  home  in  search  of  treasure;  he 
went  restlessly  over  land  and  water  in  pur- 
suit of  health.  The  element  ot  man’s  love 
for  woman  never  dominates  in  his  books, 
he  knew  a great  passion.  Of  Scottish  race, 
the  son  of  an  engineer,  his  imagination  was 
poetic  and  fantastic.  Of  Northern  pre- 
judice and  Northern  natural  outfit,  he  could 
appreciate  almost  lovingly  the  despicable 
character  of  Villon,  “the  sorriest  figure  on 
the  rolls  of  fame.”  The  shrewd  and  canny! 
man  was  at  times  a mystic.  He  found  de- 
light in  peering  into  the  brain  of  aj 
scoundrel  as  well  as  in  talking  with  a little 
ohild.  An  absorbed  dealer  in  the  morbid,  he 
was  one  of  the  healthiest  of  writers. 
Fluent,  he  was  fastidious  in  style.  To  the 
world  at  large  he  is  best  known  by  his 
I story  of  “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  which 
is  not  the  greatest  or  most  characteristic  of 
his  hooks. 

As  a novelist,  Mr.  Stevenson  believed  firm- 
ly in  the  necessity  of  Incident.  As  a boy 
he  “liked  a story  to  begin  with  an  old  way- 
side  Inn  where,  ‘toward  the  close  of  the 
year  17-,’  several  gentlemen  in  three-coclted 
hats  were  playing  bowls.”  As  a man,  in 
the  full  flush  of  his  fame,  he  wrote  stories 
of  adventure.  As  an  essayist,  he  was  never 
weary  of  paying  tribute  to  Scott  and  Du- 
mas and  Defoe.  He  did  not  stand  apart  from 
his  characters  and  explain  them  to  his  au- 
dience; the  gallant  men.  the  scoundrels  of 
high  and  low  degree,  played  their  parts 
without  the  voice  of  the  prompter.  As  a 
novelist,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  first  of  all  an 
inventor  of  enthralling  incident.  He  was 
particularly  happy  in  the  delineation  of  a 
rascal.  Indeed,  his  romances  are  a gallery 
of  rogues.  Although  he  had  read  Poe  to 
much  purpose,  he  was  more  restrained  in 
his  treatment  of  the  mysterious  -and  the 
horrible.  Remember,  for  Instance,  the  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Hyde's  housekeeper.  ’Tis 
hut  a thumb-nail  sketch;  but  the  curiosity  is 
riveted  by  the  suggestion  of  awful  secrets 
that  might  he  disclosed.  To  some,  “Kid- 
napped” Is  the  finest  of  his  romances. 
Others  at  the  mention  of  his  name  will 
think  of  “Treasure  Island.”  But  certain  of 
his  short  stories  are  undoubtedly  the 
choicest,  the  most  perfect  fruits  of  his  im- 
agination. 


. ^ 


f We  are  too  near  Mr.  Stevetfton  to  judge 

I calmly  of  Ills  work.  Yet  It  may  not  he  pre- 
|| sumptuous  to  declare  that  another  uunora- 
I tlon  will  know'  him  as  the  essayist  who 
' wrote  novels.  Surely  are  his  essays  among 
the  most  delightful  of  all  books  of  the  last 
50  years.  It  Is  not  so  much  the  critical 
judgment  displayed  in  them  that  fascinates, 
although  the  acumen  of  the  critic  is  indis- 
putable. The  charm  of  digression,  the  half 
humorous,  half  ironical  fancy,  the  generous 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  pure  and  noble, 
the  trumpet  praise  of  all  that  which  is  of 
good  report,  the  fiery  indignation  kindled 
by  the  thought  of  meanness,  the  broad 
humanity  that  knows  the  power  of  tempta- 
tion. and  has  compassion  for  the  weak  and 
the  unfortunate,  draw  all  hearts  toward  this 
essayist. 

And  above  all  is  his  style  a delight  to  the 
ear  and  to  the  mind.  George  Moore  in  his 
younger  days  described  Mr.  Stevenson  as 
"a  consumptive  youth,  weaving  garlands  of 
sad  flowers,  with  pale,  weak  hands,  or 
leaning  to  a large  plate-glass  window,  and 
scratching  thereon  exquisite  profiles  with  a 
ilamond  pencil.  * * * His  periods  are 
: fresh  and  bright,  rhythmical  in  sound,  and 
| perfect  realizations  of  their  sense;  in  read- 
ing you  often  think  that  never  before  was 
' such  definiteness  united  to  such  poetry  of 
| expression;  every  page  and  every  sentence 
rings  of  Its  individuality.”  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  told  us  how  in  his  youth  he  sought 
out  style.  His  is  perhaps  a compounding  of 
many  simples.  There  are  echoes  of  the 
stately  and  quaint  sentences  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne;  there  is  the  gorgeousness  as  well 
as  the  homely  bluntness  of  the  Elizabeth- 
ans; there  is  the  shrewd  and  delightful  dis- 
cursiveness of  Montaigne;  there  is  the 
Olympian  carelessness  of  the  elder  Dumas; 
Defoe  and  Poe  talk  together;  but  it  is  Ste- 
venson that  edits  all  this  copy  and  sends 
it  forth  stamped  with  the  stamp  of  his  indi- 
viduality. No  young  man  can  read  these  | 
essays  without  finding  bracing  encourage- 
ment for  a clean  and  active  life.  To  those 
who  are  nearly  through  with  the  cares,  the 
vexations,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  the  j 
world,  these  essays  are  a summing  up  of  j 
the  whole  matter,  as  well  as  an  inspiration 
and  a comfort  in  awaiting  patiently  and  i 
hopefully  the  inevitable  end.  And  as  his 
books  are  generous  and  pure  and  brave,  so 
was  the  man  himself,  who  at  last  found 
perfect  health  on  the  far  off  isle  in  the 
iSouth  Sea. 


"The  silent  power-  of  woman”  would,  in- 
deed, be  an  inestimable  boon. 


"Russe-l  Sage  is  a gatherer  of  household 
l/pets."  There  was  a time  when  he  went  in 
'for  human  screens. 


Thomas  Lloyd,  the  engineer  who  saved 
the  lives  of  forty  men  at  the  risk  of  his 
own,  is  a name  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
heroes  greater  than  the  conquerors  in  battle 
or  the  takers  of  cities. 

It  was  the  floor  that  rose  up  and  killed 
Andy  Bowen.  Of  course  the  blow  on  the 
jaw  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Bowen 
should  not  have  fallen. 


It  was  Justice  Lippincott  who  used  from 
the  bench  the  following  extraordinary  lan- 
guage in  addressing  Wayne,  convicted  of 
attempt  at  bribery;  “If  Justice  Hudspeth 
had  been  a passionate  man  and  had  killed 
you  on  the  spot  he  would  have  been  jus- 
tified.” Here  is  a new  phase  of  Jersey  jus- 
tice. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaks  of  Cecil  in 
Mrs.  Deland's  “Philip  and  His  Wife”  as  “a 
creation.”  't  also  says  "Miss  Deland  is 
too  ladylike  for  the  strong  situation  she 
has  incurred,  and  when  Cecil,  outraged  in 
her  vanity,  proceeds  to  flirt  with  her  own 
sister’s  lever,  she  goes  quite  out  of  Miss 
Deland’s  depth.  Only  a Frenchman  or  our 
own  Thomas  Hardy  could  deal  with  such 
a situation.”  The  reviewer  in  closing  his 
remarks  on  “Miss”  Deland  remarks:  “It 

is  only  when  she  tries  to  be  ‘French’  that 
she  is  unconvincing.” 


Mr.  Josiah  Oldfield,  M.  A..  B.  C.  L.,  must 


be  a cheerful  dinner  guest.  He  claims  that 
the  bacillus  tuberculosis  can  stand  a tem- 
perature of  107  degrees  for  several  weeks, 
and  even  one  of  212  for  some  little  time, 
before  it  is  destroyed.  "Certainly  the 
ordinary  method  of  cooking  Is  insufficient  to 
destroy  either  the  bacilli  or  their  spores.” 
v To  which  the  reasonable  reply  is,  “The 
question  is  not  one  of  abstract  health,  but 
rather  whether  the  advantage  of  eating 
meat  is  not  worth  the  risk.  Health  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  health.” 


We  spoke  of  the  meaning  of  "dingbat” 
the  other  day.  A correspondent  in  Lynn 
writes  as  follows:  “In  the  portion  of  the 

State  of  Maine  with  which  I am  familiar.' 
and  where  I was  born,  ‘dingbat’  was  used 
a good  deal.  ‘I  expect  to  have  a regular 
dingbat  with  the  old  man  when  I see  him,' 
or,  'I  have  had  a dingbat  with  so-aml-so.’ 
It  was  also  used  to  express  what  the  boys 
now  call  ‘going  on  n bat.'  * * * Any  kind 
of  a squabble  of  words  or  pushing  was 
called  a ’dingbat’  when  It  did  not  reach  the 
dignity  of  a fight.” 


Let  us  again  ask  these  questions.  Has  any  : 
reader  of  the  Journal  heard  “dingbat”  ' 
used  as  a synonym  of  money?  Has  lie  heard 
it  as  a synonym  of  the  verb  "to  spunk? 


/ f •' ? X 
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The  Post  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  “That  he  is  the  author  of 
the  beautiful  hymn,  ‘Rock  of  Ages,’  Is 
known  to  but  few.”  This  Is,  indeed,  true.. 
The  authorship  of  the  said  hymn  has  been 
I ascribed  generally  to  Toplady;  the  editor 
of  the  Post  knew  better  all  the  time.  Noth- 
ing but  his  present  wild  devotion  to  Dr. 
Smith  dragged  the  secret  from  his  breast. 

There  are  other  things  in  Boston  that 
need  cleansing  besides  the  streets.  There 
are  the  statues  in  front  of  the  State  House. 

It  was  Stevenson  who  said,  “Marriage  is 
one  long  conversation,  chequered  by  dis- 
putes. The  disputes  are  valueless;  they  but 
ingrain  the  difference;  the  heroic  heart  of 
woman  prompting  her  at  once  to  nail  her 

colors  to  the  mast.” 

A morning  contemporary  speaks  of  Mau- 
rel,  “the  new  tenor.”  Say,  rather,  the  old 

baritone.  

Alderman  Hallstram  should  remember 
that  the  dance  has  for  centuries  been  asso- 
ciated with  religious  ceremonies.  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  praised  the  name  of  Jehovah 
in  the  dance,  and  David  was  the  master  of 
the  pas  seul.  The  choir  of  a cathedral  gets 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  early  days 
It  was  the  place  for  religious  dancing  and 
singing.  There  were  dances  in  French  ca- 
thedrals, particularly  on  Easter,  and  there 
is  dancing  today  in  certain  churches  in 
Spain.  The  Council  of  Trent  in  1562  was  \ 
opened  with  a ball.  Sporadic  dancing  in  a j 
theatre  Sunday  is  very  likely  a strange  re-  ! 
vlval  of  old  religious  ceremonies. 

If  Alderman  Hallstram  is  really  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  he  should  read  “Des 
^Ballets  Anciens  et  Moderns,”  by  P6re 
■ Menestrier,  a worthy  and  learned  Jesuit  of 
the  17th  century.  “La  Danse  et  les  Bal- 
lets,” by  Castil-Blaze,  is  entertaining,  but 
the  Alderman  would  find  it  a trifle  flippant. 

If  he  wishes  to  reform  the  dance  and  make 
it  more  in  accordance  with  the  aesthetic 
feeling  of  ,ultra-Boston,  he  should  ponder 
“Lettres  sur  la  Danse,”  by  Noverre.  It 
argues  well  for  the  town  when  city  officials 
take  such  genuine  interest  in  matters  of 
art.  

Accounts  of  prize  fights  and  foot  ball 
games  have  thrown  reports  of  executions 
into  an  unmerited  shade.  It  is  a pleasure, 
therefore,  to  find  a report  of  a hanging  writ- 
ten in  the  good  old  style.  We  are  told  by  a 
contemporary  what  the  unhappy  man  ate  for 
dinner  and  for  supper,  how  he  thanked  the 
jailer  and  the  priests.  There  is  also  favor- 
able comment  on  “his  splendid  exhibition  of 
nerve,”  and  there  is  a lucid  description  of 
“the  stillness  pervading  the  lethal  chamber.” 

In  comparison  with  this  sunburst  of  rhetoric, 
the  meagre  story  of  the  victory  of  “The 
Harlem  Coffee  Cooler”  is  a miserable  rush- 
light.  _____ 

The  question  “Who  smashed  Wrigliting-  I 
ton?”  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  “Who  struck  ! 
Billy  Patterson?”  Harvard  men  of  veracity  j 
and  good  eyesight  who  were  at  Springfield, 
declare  that  Hinkey  was  the  man.  Other 
Harvard  men  of  equal  veracity  and  clearness 
of  vision  say  that  Hinkey  was  not  near 
I Wrightington  and  did  not  Hf?bh  him  in  any 
manner  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  After 
all  there  is  nothing  so  imperfect  and  un-  i 
trustworthy  as  human  testimony. 

An  electric  car  drew  through  newspaper 
roW'Monday  morning  an  enormous  “trailer” 
ladet  heavily  with  property  of  the  West 
End  Company.  The  traffic  of  the  street  was 
impeded  thereby.  And  many  saw  the 
triumph  of  a private  corporation  over  a city 

and  its  citizens.  

That  was  a weak  and  impertinent  apology 

of  the  class  of  ‘98,  Harvard,  in  answer  to  Dr.  I 
Vincent  Y.  Bowditch’s  justly  severe  letter 
concerning  the  indecent  conduct  of  a num- 
ber of  ‘98  men  at  the  Boston  Museum  the 
lsti*  It  was  an  apology  of  Freshmen. 

A contemporary  assures  us  that  no  better 
definition  “has  been  or  ever  will  be  given 
than  this:  A gentleman  Is  a gentleman.” 

This  definition  must  have  been  framed  by 
Jack  Bunsby.  It  is  as  happy  as  the  definition 
by  Bardolph  of  accommodated:  “That  is, 

when  a man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated; 
or,  when  a man  is — being— whereby — he  may 
be  thought  to  be  accommodated;  which  is 
an  excellent  thing.” 

The  19th  of  December,  1735,  Bronliam  in 
Wiltshire  saw  a very  practical  experiment 
in  flying.  A stranger  appeared  there.  His 
aeroplane  was  of  the  simplest  nature. 
A rope  was  stretched  to  the  weather 
cock  of  the  church.  The  stranger 
flew  by  its  aid.  Part  of  the  steeple  followed 
k 


this  wild  fowl,  who  landed  In  a tree.  And 
yet  such  crude  attempts  should  he  held  In 
tender  memory  by  the  aeronautic  enthusi- 
asts of  today. 

Old  Chimes  was  growling  the  other  day 
at  the  Porphyry  Club  about  the  Inferiority 
of  man  to  the  lower  animals.  “Take  the  j 
snake,  for  Instance;  If  he  has  eczema  he 
changes  his  skin  In  due  season,  and  Is  clean 
and  wholesome.  The  cow  is  not  dependent 
on  one  stomach.  Why  was  not  man  equipped 
at  the  start  with  two  sets  of  mucous  mem- 
brane? Just  think  what  an  advantage 
such  a doubling  would  be  In  this  climate. 
One  membraneous  coat  could  rest  or  be  sent 
out  for  repairs,  while  the  other  performed 
all  necessary  functions.” 

That  musicians  abhor  the  color  of  yellow 
as  a hoodoo  is  an  old,  established  fact,  and 
yet  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  giving 
often  “yellow”  performances. 

Operetta  girls  too  often  meet  the  fate  of 
Queens  of  tragic  opera.  Witness  the  case 
of  Della  Fox  and  Villa  Knox.  They  wax 
fat— and  kick. 


, ,ejc/ 


Will  the  case  of  Dr.  McGlynn  be  one  of 
cant  and  re-cant? 


Gen.  Walker’s  pen  is  indeed  a rapier,  and 
Mr.  Burr  McIntosh  now  knows  its  point. 
Will  Mr.  McIntosh  reply?  We  doubt  it. 
He  would  prefer  to  show  the  General  some 
of  his  tricks  with  cards. 


Yes,  indeed;  the  conditjpn  of  the  tenement 
houses  ow  ned  by  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
Is  disgraceful,  although  Mr.  Cruger  poked 
at  the  masonry  with  his  clouded  cane  and 
expressed  himself  as  highly  pleased  at  the 
state  of  the  property.  By  the  way,  who 
owns  the  fever  nests  of  Boston? 


After  they  had  buried  Elaine,  the  gay 
New  Yorkers  danced  in  the  rooms  of  Mr. 
Perry  Belmont,  bachelor,  who  “played  ad- 
mirably the  part  of  hostess,”  and  welcomed 
them  in  a most  ladylike  maimer. 


Those  who  remember  the  peculiar  rawness 
of  a poem  written  by  Eugene  Field  for  a 
Papyrus  dinner— it  was  never  read,  by  the 
way-now  chortle  and  snigger  at  the  prim- 
ness of  his  “Boccaccio”  published  in  the  last 
Chap-Book.  

"More  Cicero  and  Virgil  is  now  required 
for  admission  to  Yale.”  Why  is  this?  Virgil, 
it  is  true,  reported  athletic  sports  in  a man- 
ner that  would  warm  the  cockles  of  a 
hustling  managing  editor:  but  where  does 
Cicero  come  in?  He  never  showed  en- 
thusiasm for  throwing  the  hammer  or  for 
skillful  slugging  with  the  cestus. 


Miss  Lataille  may  well  eulogize  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  yet  the  career  of  the  famous 
warrior  maiden  is  another  instance  of  the 
good  fortune  in  being  born  in  due  time.  If  j 
Joan  had  seen  her  visions  within  the  last  ! 
30  years  she  would  have  been  a patient  of  I 
Dr.  Charcot,  and  pamphlets  would  have 
been  written  about  her  by  specialists.  Dr.  I 
Icard  has  cited  her  case  as  an  instance  o' 
religious  delirium  in  his  famous  book  py  ; 
fished  by  Alcan,  Paris,  in  1890. 


Dr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  says  that  the 
#50,000  breach  of  promise  suit  brought 
against  him  is  merely  an  attempt  at  Lynch- 
ing.   

John  Burns  declares  that  within  the  next 
25  years  Americans  will  be  emigrating  to 
England.  Why  does  he  not  go  home  imme- 
diately to  assist  in  the  preparations  of  wel- 
come? Nothing  in  this  country  suits  him. 
Arthur  Warren  was  right  when  he  pro- 
claimed in  trumpet  blasts  that  Burns  was 
a remarkable  man. 

Today  is  the  festival  of  St.  Ammon.  And 
what  did  he  do  or  say?  Nobody  knows.  It 
If.  recorded  that  he  was  a martyr  at  Alex- 
andria; and  when  a man  dies  for  his  con- 
victions that  is  enough;  there  is  no  need 
of  pompous,  windy  eulogy. 

Lovers  of  freaks  in  London  leaped  with 
joy  Dec  20,  1735. 

“A  dwarf  from  France  arrived  in  town, 
Measuring  but  inches  twenty-one, 

At  court  a wonder  great  was  shown. 
Where  he,  though  aged  forty-six, 
Performed  twenty  childish  tricks.” 


To  E.  W.  V.— (1)  “Shawmut”  was  the 
Indian  name  of  this  peninsula.  Some  think 
It  to  be  a mangled  abbreviation  of  "Mu- 
shauwomuk,  probably  meaning  unclaimed 
land.”  (2)  You  will  find  a full  description 
of  Boston  Stone  in  Drake’s  “Old  Landmarks 
of  Boston,”  pp.  143-144.  When  you  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  historic  spot,  be  sure 
to  ask  for  "Jimmy,”  and  he  will  show  you 
other  delectable  and  soothing  sights. 


To  L.  M.— John  Burroughs,  who  was  very 
Intimate  with  Walt  Whitman,  says  in  his 
“Notes  on  Walt  Whitman,”  pp.  18-19,  in 
speaking  of  the  first  edition  of  "Leaves  of 
Grass,”  “About  a thousand  copies  were 
printed,  which  were,sold  in  less  than  a year. 
As  it  was  not  stereotyped,  this  ended  the 
(>’  quarto,  or  first  issue.”  You  say  in  your 
interesting  communication,  “I  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  run  of  such  sales,  and  the 
second-hand  book  stores  of  this  and  other 


tV.,'  past  five  years  have  known  of 
two  copies,  one  of  which  sold  for 
tie  writer  of  this  paragraph  bought 
clean  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  a second- 
book  store  in  Connecticut  for  $4.  To 
are  it  was  not  catalogued,  and  the  seller 
not  have  known  its  alleged  value.  Are 
you  sure  that  Whittier  "burned  his  copy?" 

How  old  is  modern  slang!  is  a sen- 

tence from  a 17th  century  tiglishing  of 
Plutarch's  Morals:  "After  this  a match 

of  Pam  ins  was  proposed,  ana  a Cake  was 
the  prize.  ' And  just  as  in  the  modern  cake- 
walk so  in  the  ancient  dance:  "Now  a great 
many  danced  with  more  Heat  than  Art." 


It  was  supposed  that  the  Tiehborne  claim 
was  buried  for  all  time  under  the  weight  of 
'the  first  claimant. 


The  annual  article  on  the  rummy  State 
of  Maine  has  just  appeared;  very  late  for 
1834.  o little  early  for  1S95. 


A local  contemporary  assures  us  all  that 
Mr. Is  “the  proprietor  of  an  em- 

porium" in  a village.  Emporium  here  does 
not  mean  "the  comon  sensory  of  the  brain.” 

Nor  must  the  reader  infer  that  Mr.  

keeps  a town  or  a country  as  the  principal 
centre  of  commerce.  Our  contemporary 
undoubtedly  intends  to  convey  the  idea, 
though  in  a hifalutin  manner,  that  Mr. 

is  a shopkeeper,  and  we  hope  he 

thrives  thereby.  

Are  there  not  Anglo-maniaes  enough  in 
town  to  keep  the  white-bodied  hansom 
constantly  in  use?  It’s  a pity  that  there 
are  not  more  hansoms  in  Boston.  The  herdic 
is  a sorry  substitute. 

Apropos  of  herdies,  it  w as  a Boston  lawyer 
who  said  that  Regulus  was  tortured  to 
death  by  a ride  down  hill  in  a barrel  filled 
with  sharp  spikes  because  the  Carthaginians 
had  no  herdies  in  those  days. 

If  the  telephone  becomes  as  common  as 
the  cooking  stove,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
Drawhaugii  Company  says  that  it  will,  fare- 
well to  privacy  of  every  kind.  “Work  at 
the  office"  will  no  longer  be  accepted  as  an 
excuse  by  loving  and  anxious  wives. 

Today  is  the  festival  of  St.  Thomas.  “Look 
at  the  weathercock  on  St.  Thomas’s  Bay 
at  12  o’clock,  and  see  which  way  the  wind 
is,  for  there  it  will  stick  for  the  next  lunar 
quarter.”  Remember  also  that  Thomas 
was  a doubter.  

Chicago's  real  objection  to  the  remark 
of  John  Burns  that  the  Windy  City  is  “a 
pocket  edition  of  hell."  is  chiefly  concerning 
the  stated  size* *  If  he  had  said  au. 
elephantint  folio,"  the  citizens  would  have 
presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  town 
on  a golden  salver. 

There  are  "hermits”  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  devout  persons, 
nor  do  they  live  in  caves,  nor  do  they  eat 
only  roots  and  herbs.  They  suffer,  how- 
ever, for  wicked  men  visit  them  at  night 
and  bore  holes  in  them  writh  hot  pokers 
until  the  hermits  give  up  their  store. 

You  get  no  bread  with  one  fish-ball. 
Neither  in  Boston  does  beer  follow  a sand- 
wich after  11  o’clock  P.  M.  And  yet  if  there 
- ia  Any  food  that  calls  imperiously  for  beer 
U is  the  plain,  ordinary  sandwich  of  com- 
merce.   

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Boccaccio,  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of 
Italy.  Five  cei  turies  after  his  death  he  dis- 
turbed soiely  certain  estimable  men  of 
today,  who  regard  him  most  unjustly  and 
grotesquely  as  a shameless  person,  a son  of 
Belial,  a disgrace  to  his  sex. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Dialect  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Dec. 

29.  

There  is  a wealth  of  miscellaneous  in- 
formation about  Miss  Mary  Clary,  who  will 

Tj  In  the  performance  of  “The  Messiah” 
jjay  night.  “During  her  first  3 
Iths’  vocal  study  she  gained  4 inches  in 

1 It  expansion.  Her  weight  has  Increased 
n 131  lbs.  to  170  lbs.  in  3 years.  She 
Ids  5 feet  7 inches  in  her  stockings.” 

' may,  therefore,  be  classed  among  the 
vy-welghts  of  song,  although  a con- 
temporary alludes  to  her  as  “of  the  indolent 
type  of  physique.” 

Miss  Clary  Is  a woman  of  noble  disposi- 
tion, for  “the  windows  are  kept  shut  during 
practice,  as  she  fears  disturbing  the  neigh- 
bors with  her  ‘big  voice.’  ” Such  is  her 
devotion  to  art  that  she  has  given  up  “late 
suppers  and  dances,  of  which  she  is  passion- 
ately fond.”  Her  favorite  colors  are  blue 
and  yellow,  and  she  just  dotes  on  cats. 


The  Uondon  audiences  are  fastidious. 
Jf^-re  In  "critical  Boston”  an  inane  song, 
with  endless  repetitions  of  "daisy,”  and 
sung  with  a swagger,  provokes  epileptiform 
enthusiasm  and  delirious  delight.  But  when 
Mr.  Charles  Coborn  sang  this  simple  lyric: 
"Come  wher«  the  booze  Is  cheaper. 

Come  where  the  pots  hold  more. 

Come  where  the  hose  Is  a bit  of  a joss. 

Come  to  the  pub  next  door." 
the  Palace  Theatre  t London)  audience  did 
not  accept  the  Invitation;  it  was  rude 
enough  to  hiss  the  singer  and  the  song,  for 
English  audiences  still  labor  under  the 
delusion  that  they  have  a right  to  show 
dll-plea^  jre  as  well  as  approval.  And  yet 
refrain  Is  a charming  one,  "So  beauti- 
ful and  haunting  In  its  lilting  melody," 
a the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "that  We  go 


First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Frank 
H.  Jones,  who  visited  Boston  this  week,  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  ’75.  In  college  he 
was  known  as  “a  good  looking  fellow,  with 
a sweet  tenor  voice.”  He  was  not  con- 
spicuous for  scholarship  or  athletic  provjess, 
but  he  was  “popular,”  and  in  his  senior 
year  he  was  a “Bones  man.”  Postmaster 
General  Bissell  belonged  to  the  same  so- 
ciety; hence  the  milk  in  this  particular 
cocoanut.  The  game  of  politics  begun  at 
Y'ale  is  played  until  Death  takes  all  the  j 
tricks,  together  with  the  bones. 

They  say  that  certain  young  women  in 
Boston  who  should  be  rosebuds  on  old  and 
tenderly  nurtured  family  bushes  are  thorns. 


They  say  that  rudeness  is  regarded  some 
of  these  maidens  as  synonymous  with 
cleverness.  At  a dinner  party  given  here 
in  honor  of  a well-known  Englishman,  Miss 
Pert  said  to  the  guest,  “What  did  you  come 
over  here  for,  anyway?  To  pick  up  Ameri- 
can dollars  and  take  them  back  to  Eng- 
land?” To  which  the_  unruffled  guest  re- 
plied, “Oh,  no.  I came  here  to  start  a 
school  for  teaching  manners  to  young 
ladies.  Shall  I not  have  the  pleasure  of 
adding  your  name  to  the  list  of  pupils?” 

Alocal  contemporary  heard  of  “The  Green 
Carnation”  only  a day  or  two  ago,  and 
Thursday  it  published  an  analytical  and 
exhaustive  review.  The  reviewer,  like 

Clara  in  the  story,  is  "simply  delighted.” 
He  regrets,  however,  that  the  author  is 
unknown.  He  suggests  sagaciously  Mr. 
Besant;  he  winks  at  the  name  of  Miss 
Tennant;  he  flatters  national  pride  by  mur- 
muring “Mark  Twain.”  And  yet  the  world 
at  large  knew  the  author’s  name  two 
months  ago,  and  his  picture  was  In  the 
j English  weekly  journals,  and  we  were  all 
| told  about  his  diet,  maternal  aftcestry, 
favorite  color,  choice  of  undergarments,  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  trombone,  religious  pre- 
dilections, and  other  articles  of  his  mental 
and  physical  equipment. 


It  was  on  the  22d  of  December,  1753,  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Braithwaite  of  Carlisle  died 
at  the  age  of  110.  He  began  to  sing  as  a 
boy  in  the  Cathedral  in  1652,  and  he  sang 
until  Death  objected  to  his  tone-production. 
Unfortunately  we  know  little  of  this  man's 
career.  When  he  reached  80  did  the  local 
critics  complain  that  his  voice  was  worn? 
How  many  could  say  when  he  was  100, 
“Yes,  he’s  a fine  artist,  but  you  should  have 
heard  him  75  years  ago?”  Braithwaite,  at 
any  rate,  was  fortunate  in  this:  Nobody  be- 
fore 1749  could  quote  at  him  "Supurfluous 
lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage,”  for  “The 
Vanity  of  fiuman  Wishes”  was  not  pub- 
lished before  January  of  that  year. 


Suppose  that  Stevenson  is  not  dead  after 
all.  Will  the  pleasure  taken  by  him  in 
reading  the  obituary  notices  be  unmixed? 
Will  he  say:  “The  Bugle  might  have  left 

that  unsaid,  and  the  Minerva  might  have 
laid  it  on  a little  thicker?”  Or  will  he  be 
oppressed  by  the  responsibility  in  future  of 
living  up  to  the  premature  and  flattering 
judgment? 

How  differently  are  fists,  for  instance, 
viewed  by  the  sporting  editor  of  the  Herald 
and  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  The  other  night 
Mr.  James  Foley  and  Mr.  Pat  Buckley,  es- 
teemed citizens  of  Boston,  "made  a fine  ex- 
hibition of  sparring.”  Our  acute  colleague 
then  remarked:  "Foley  is  a tall  stripling 

and  has  a beautiful  idea  of  what  his  hands 
were  made  for,  but  can’t  hit.”  But  Dr. 
Watts  in  his  immortal  song  “Against  Quar- 
reling and  Fighting”  declares  expressly, 

• “Your  little  hands  were  never  made 
"To  tear  each  other’s  eyes.” 


Why  is  it  that,  although  much  attention 
is  paid  boxing  matches,  little  or  nothing  is 
said  about  unboxing  matches,  and  yet 
human  curiosity  would  never  allow  that 
which  is  boxed  to  remain  boxed  for  all 
time. 

Apropos  of  boxing,  is  the  term  Christmas- 
box  used  in  this  country  by  any  of  our 
misplaced  chappies,  squires  or  fox-hunters? 
When  that  restless  and  chattering  bore, 
Martin  Farquhar  Tapper,  was  in  this  coun- 
try the  second  time,  he  had  the  audacity 
to  claim  that  “box,”  in  Christmas  use,  was 
derived  from  the  Persian  "baksheesh.”  It 
is  true  that  there  Is  this  resemblance  in 
fact;  each  is  often  extorted  from  the  un- 
willing and  grumbling. 


Doctors  and  bicycle  makers  are  now 
sworn  friends.  Even  the  "scorchers”  have 
spines  of  singular  beauty  and  strength.  In 
fact,  you  are  liable  to  have  all  manner  of  i 
dreadful  diseases  if  you  do  not  at  once 
take  to  bicycling.  For  the  New  York  Aoad- 
emy  of  Medicine  has  said  it. 


The  Attorney  General  of  Douislana  has 
made  a remarkable  discovery.  He  has 
found  out  that  the  “athletic  contests”  at 
the  Olympic  Club  are  really  prize  fights, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  contest  is  "to 
disable  a pugilist.”  If  he  pursues  his  in- 
vestigations, he  may  discover  that  there  Is 
betting  on  the  result. 


i The  microscopic  examination  of  the  eyes  j 
of  a woman  murdered  in  Jamestown,  N.  , 
Y.,  revealed  a man’s  body  from  the  breast  | 
to'  the  feet.  It  is  stated  as  a significant  ! 
fact  that  “the  wrinkles  in  the  trousers  j 
could  be  plainly  seen.”  How  many  men  j 
will  at  once  become  objects  of  suspicion? 

i This  species  of  examination,  by  the  way, 
recalls  the  story,  "Claire  Denolr,”  by  Vil- 
liers  de  L'lsle-Adam.  Read  it  if  you  wish 
to  shudder  and  have  goose-flesh,  or  fear  to 
look  in  a mirror  lest  you  see  there  only  a 
face  that  does  not  belong  to  you. 


ABOUT  MUSIC.  1 

Two  Singers  New  to  the 
Handel  and  Haydn. 

A Word  About  the  Players 
Gerardy  and  Stavenhagen. 


How  Rubinstein  Enjoyed  a Scot’s 
Conversation. 


Miss  Mary  Louise  Clary  and  Mr.  Wat- 
kin  Mills  will  make  their  first  appearance 
at  a Handel  and  Haydn  concert  this  even- 
ing in  "The  Messiah.” 

*** 

Miss  Clary  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
She  was  interested  in  music  as  a child. 
Her  teacher  of  singing  was  Emilio  Belari  of 
New  York.  Before  she  found  out  that  her 
voice  was  worthy  of  serious  attention  she 
had  studied  the  piano.  She  is  also  said  to 
play  the  ’cello  with  ability.  She  made  her 
debut  in  New  York  April  8,  1893,  in  "Sam- 
son and  Delilah,”  which  was  given  by  the 
Oratorio  Society  under  Mr.  Damrosch.  The 
Samson  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Montegriffo. 
The  natural  volume  and  beauty  of  her  voice 
then  made  a profound  impression. 

Her  personality  also  excited  much  atten- 
tion, and  an  inflammable  young  man  on  the 
staff  of  the  World  kindled  and  threw  off 
glowing  sparks  of  rhetoric:  “A  queen 

among  her  queenly  Southern  sisters,  tall 
and  as  beautifully  molded  as  a Grecian 
statue,  she  has  brilliantly  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  with  a skin  absolutely  dazzling  in  its 
fairness.  When  looking  upward  her  face 
is  a superb  St.  Cecilia,  and  when  her  eyes 
are  downcast  she  makes  the  perfect  Deli- 
lah.” A female  Jekyll  and  Hyde! 

Other  newspapers  of  New  York  spoke  of 
her  "imposing,  large,  heavy-bodied”  con- 
tralto voice.  The.  range  of  her  voice  is  said 
to  be  from  A flat  below  the  staff  to  B flat 
above. 

Almost  immediately  after  her  debut  she 
was  chosen  solo  contralto  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

Miss  Clary  has  sung  in  Louisville,  Chi- 
cago (World’s  Fair),  St.  Louis,  New  Haven, 
Oberlin,  Detroit,  Columbus,  Troy,  Newark 
and  other  towns.  She  has  appeared  In  “St. 
Paul,”  “Judas  Maccabeus,”  Handel’s  "Ut- 
recht Jubilate,”  Bach’s  "Stronghold  Sure” 
and  excerpts  from  "Lohengrin.” 

Her  first  appearance  in  this  city  was  at 
the  concert  of  the  Apollo  in  November. 

*** 

Mr.  Watkin  Mills  was  born  in  Palnswick, 
Gloucestershire,  England.  His  family  was 
musical,  and  as  a boy,  he  soon  won  dis- 
tinction as  a soprano  In  the  church.  When 
he  was  18  his  voice  had  developed  Into  a 
baritone,  and  he  was  a favorite  singer  in 
the  west  of  England.  Persuaded  to  aban- 
don his  business  and  adopt  singing  as  a 
profession,  he  studied  in  London  for  13 
months  with  Edwin  Holland,  and  in  Milan 
for  a year  with  Blasco. 

Mr.  Mills  made  his  debut  at  a Crystal 
Palace  concert  May  17,  1884.  The  next  week 
he  appeared  in  opera  at  Birmingham  as 
Baldassare  in  “La  Favorita.”  Carl  Rosa 
offered  him  an  engagement,  but  Mr.  Mills 
decided  to  confine  himself  to  the  oratorio 
and  the  concert  stage.  Within  the  last  10 
years  he  has  sung  many  times  at  Albert 
Hall  (50  times,  atl  least,  in  oratorio).  Crystal 
Palace,  the  Richter  concerts,  and  the  lead- 
ing festivals  of  England.  His  repertoire 
includes  nearly  all  of  the  classic  works  now 
given,  as  well  as  all  oratorios  and  cantatas 
that  have  been  introduced  into  England  or 
sung  there  since  his  debut. 

Sir  Joseph  Bam  by  has  taken  a great  in- 
terest in  Mr.  Mills’s  career  and  has  coached 
him.  Mr.  Mills  has  also  had  the  advantage 
of  study  with  Messrs.  Randegger  and 
Blume.  His  voice  extends  from  lower  E flat 
to  upper  F.  He  has  at  times  sung  both 
the  bass  and  the  baritone  parts  in  the  same 
work,  as  in  Benoit’s  “Lucifer,”  when  Blau- 
wert  of  Brussels,  who  had  been  engaged  as 
baritone,  could  not  be  present.  Mr.  Mills 
has  sung  in  “The  Messiah”  over  100  times 
in  the  last  nine  and  a half  years. 

He  arrived  in  this  country  a fortnight  ago 
and  has  already  fulfilled  engagements  In 
Canada  and  the  Northwest. 


Two  musicians  of  high  European  repu 
i!on  will  appear  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
Thursday,  the  27th,  in  Music  Hall.  The 
younger  is  Jean  Gerardy.  the  violoncellist. 
The  son  of  Professor  G4rardy  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Liege,  Belgium,  he  was  born  In 
that  town  Dec.  6.  1878.  His  first  studies  were 
directed  by  his  father;  afterward  he  studied *  1 
with  Bellmann,  the  'cellist  of  the  Heckmann  I 
Quartett.  “When  he  was  eight  years  and  j 
six  months  old,  he  won  the  second  'cello 
prize,  and  when  he  was  eleven  and  a half 
the  first  prize  medal  was  voted  to  him  by  ! 
acclamation."  ' 

His  first  apearance  in  public  was  at  Liege 
in  1888.  Then  he  played  at  Spa,  Lille,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  at  Antwerp,  in  which  last- 
named  place  with  Tsaye  and  Paderewski 
he  played  in  a trio  by  Rubinstein  for  a 
charitable  purpose. 


I 


WATKINS  MILLS. 

He  made  his  debut  in  London  Nov.  20,  J 
1890,  with  extraordinary  success.  Admirers  j 
presented  him  with  a fine  'cello.  The  Queen  ! 
invited  him  to  Windsor  to  play  before  her.  i 
Social  honors  were  showered  upon  him.  j 
Since  then  he  has  traveled  through  Eng- 
land,  Ireland  and  Scotland  with  Patti,  and 
it  was  only  last  month  that  he  was  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies  In  Albert  Hall. 

German  cities  saw  him  in  ’91-'92.  In 
'Dresden  he  was  named  “the  Sarasate  of 
the  violoncello.” 

He  was  first  heard  in  this  country  in  New  I 
York  the  12th  of  December  in  a concert  j 
.with  Bernhard  Stavenhagen.  GOrardy  has  j 
a sister  Therese,  a pianiste. 

**. 

Bernhard  Stavenhagen,  who  will  play  here  j 
with  Gerardy,  is  a pianist  of  renown.  Born  j 
in  Greiz,  Nov.  24,  1862,  he  was  trained  musi-  j 
cally  in  his  early  years.  When  he  was  11  j 
his  father  moved  to  Berlin.  Bernhard  j 
studied  the  piano  with  Theodore  Kullak, 
and  afterward  with  Rudorff.  Kiel  was  his 
teacher  in  composition.  In  1880  Stavenhagen 
won  the  Mendelssohn  prize  for  musical  pro- 
ficiency. In  1882  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance, and  with  success,  as  a pianist  in 
Berlin.  In  1885  he  went  to  Weimar  to  study 
with  Liszt.  There  was  a warm  friendship 
between  pupil  and  master.  The  latter  took 
him  on  his  last  tour  to  Rome,  Pesth  and 
London.  In  1890  Stavenhagen  was  named 
court  pianist  at  Weimar,  and  it  was  in  that 
town  that  he  married  a singer,  Miss  Denis. 
He  has  played  with  overwhelming  success 
in  Germany,  England,  Russia,  never  in 
France.  He  has  been  specially  praised  for  j 

his  skilf  In  exposition  and  interpretation. 
Lessmann  wrote  of  him:  “He  is  Liszt’s  last 
grand  legacy  to  his  art.”  Yet  he  is  not  a 
Liszt-player  in  the  evil  sense  of  the  word. 
As  aplayer  of  Beethoven  he  has  received  the 
warmest  commendation. 


They  are  telling  stories  about  Rubinstein. 
Some  are  characteristic.  Some  are  un- 
doubtedly manufactured  for  the  occasion. 

Here  is  one  from  Le  Mgnestrel  of  the 
2nd.  Rubinstein  was  often  as  silent  as  Von 
Moltke,  and  he  would  pass  hours  at  a bril- 
liant reception  without  opening  his  mouth. 

I One  night  at  Glasgow  he  met,  after  the 
concert,  an  amateur  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond.  Midnight  sounded.  Rubinstein  sat  in 
an  easy  chair  drinking  tea  and  smoking 
strong  cigarettes.  Finally  the  Scot  ven- 
tured a question.  “Are  you  fond  of  Bee- 
thoven, dear  master?”  Rubinstein  took  a 
swallow  of  tea  and  said  gently,  “Bee- 
thoven? Good.”  There  was  silence  for  half 
an  hour.  The  amateur  said,  “Are  you  fond 
of  Wagner?”  Rubinstein  threw  down  a 
. cigarette:  “Wagner?  Not  good.”  There 

was  again  silence  for  half  an  hour.  The 
amateur  rose,  at  the  end  of  his  questions. 
“Stay  my  friend,”  said  the  pianist.  "I  en- 
joy your  conversation  so  much.”  And  they 


staid  together  until  3 in  the  morning  with- 
out further  talk,  except  the  conventional 
“Good  night”  at  parting. 

They  say  that  Rubinstein  began  to  write 
his  memoirs,  but  he  burned  them  shortly 
before  his  death,  telling  his  wife  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  publish  his  opinions  about  j 
men  who  had  injured  him.  He  left  in 
writing  advice  to  his  children. 

During  his  career  the  question  of  a future  ! 
life  interested  him  exceedingly,  and  in  his 
^Jtej^years  he  not  infrequently  asked  mu- 


BERNHARD  STAVKNHACEN. 
sicians  what  they  thought  about  the  next 
world.  One  of  his  pupils  said  in  reply  to 
such  a question:  “The  other  world  does 
not  bother  me.  because  I know  that  there 
is  no  such  pianist  there  as  you.”  Rubin- 
stein  replied:  "Perhaps  I was  a fool  to  ask 
you  the  question,  but  know,  my  child,  that 
is  the  most  important  problem  of  our  ex- 
istence. 


Philip  Halr 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Portions  of  "Chrlstus”  will  be  given  in 
Leipzig  in  memory  of  Rubinstein. 

Ignaz  Bruell  has  written  a modern  ‘TeS.1- 
lstic”  opera  with  tragic  ending.  Its  name 
is  “Gloria.” 

The  “Chicago  prize  opera,  ‘Arnelda,’  ” by 
Trotzler,  has  been  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Totis. 

Smetana’s  “Dalibor,”  in  German,  met 
with  extraordinary  success  in  Munich  the 
28th  of  November. 

Massenet’s  “Le  Portrait  de  Manon”  was 
not  enjoyed  in  Brussels.  His  “La  Navar- 
raise,”  on  the  contrary,  made  a sensation. 

Tinel’s  "Franciskus,”  cut  here  beyond  rec- 
option  by  the  Cecilia,  has  been  produced 
with  great  success  In  Hanover  and  Munich. 

I Sembrich  will  sing  later  in  the  season 
at  St.  Petersburg,-  then  Paris,  and  in  June 
she  will  be  at  the  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don. 

“L’Meve  du  Conservatoire”  is  the  title  of 
a new  opGrette  vaudeville,  music  by  de 
Wenzel,  produced  at  the  Menus-Plaisirs 
Fans. 

Cornells  Lidgeois,  well  known  to  students 

Berlin,  ‘82-’84,  as  the  solo  ’cellist  of  Bilse’s 
Orchestra,  and  now  living  in  Paris,  is  win- 
ning glory  in  a tour  through  Germany. 

Since  the  production  of  William  II. ’s  male 
chorus  in  Berlin  17  boys  born  of  Lutheran 
R?’rfI3i.s  have  been  named  Aegir.  They  say 
that  there  are  many  such  instances  of  acute 
Aegiromania  in  Prussia. 

Johannes  Brahms  has  been  visiting  the 
Duke  of  Meinmgen.  He  met  at  the  palace 
the  clarinetist  Mueshlfeld,  and  they  Slaved 
his  latest  pieces  for  clarinet  and  ia’no. 
sonatas  still  in  manuscript. 

An  Italian  named  Floridia  has  written  the  I 
text  and  music  of  a realistic  three-act  opera 
produced  with  success  in  Venice.  It  is  en- 
Maruzza.”  ^ The  subject  is  a village 
tbe.  last  act  the  heroine  fastens 
the  door  of  her  cottage,  sets  fire  to  the 
allfl  shf  and  her  lover  are  burned  to 

t £h,*..la,sLwords  of  the  man  are: 
Maha!  Delitto!  Morte!  EterniU’’’ 


The  Ninth  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  program  of  the  ninth  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Paur 
was  as  follows: 

Symphony  in  D major p E Bach 

?niW  *"reet  birdT’  that  shun’st  the  noise  of 
f™m  L Allegro,  il  Penseroso  ed 

U Moderate”  Handel 

• ,2rJl'te  obligate.  Mr.  Mole, 
sinroma.  (-Shepherds’  Music)  from  the 

Christmas  Oratorio” j g Bach 

.Symphony  in  G major  (Breitkopf  & Hartel. 

r>o.  13:  Peters.  No.  8) 

Scena:  “My  strength  is  spent,”  from  “The 

Taming  of  the  Shrew” Goetz 

Overture  to  “Fidelio,”  in  E major Beethoven 

l here  were  brave  symphony  makers  be- 
fore  Haydn.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
luily  developed  sonata  form  is  not  found 
m their  works;  but  take  the  symphony  of 
Emanuel  Bach  played  last  evening,  and 

how  fre-sh  it  is,  how  alive  its  simple  figures. 

Lrt,Jarso  is  a,  movement  that  might  well 
. erve  as  a prelude  to  reading1  Milton  such 
SnaSq,ChariIes  Lamb  spoke  of  full  Of 
thinmth  aImpst  unearthly  beauty.  And 

thlsl  ° d-  symphonies  have  the  great 
merit  of  brevity.  There  is  more  than  an 
thouoriCa  mterest  awakened  by  hearing 

I vLr  °oks’  U be  well  to  play  once 

GoXec  nr  jfymphony  by  Sammartini.  or 
or  Slamitz.  The  work  might  show 
how  easily  the  audiences  before  Haydn  ; 

unTo  9r  vhe  h^arinS  might  be  like  I 

garden  witi!k  }V  a4n  • ol'I-fashioned  flower; 

fmilv  ,np  hs  trimmed  with  box,  with  i 

dial  beer, ■nJd-,SUnlm&r  house-  with  a SUn  I 

mfmleraoASeathVerSe  that  serves  as  a j 

MIusio”,SF™^ntg1Jnent  r.0f  the  "Shepherds’ 

Music  Fianz  tells  us  how  he  thinks  Bach 
should  have  written  the  instrumental  in- 
agains fasbi™  t0  Bettwriiece 

“TuP  at  H vdf,  ? Pastoral  symphony  in  i 
laTbfr  MvSfiah’  to  tbe  disadvantage  of  the 
lattei.  Tet  are  not  the  strains  of  Handel  j 
w,?th  "tabVe’  more  realistic,  more  in  keeping 
^nL-hi-  tbe  S1  y shePherds”  who  heard  the  I 
Tbeoi10..,/01!?  f®  lhey  kePt  their  flocks?  | 
Jb'enf  shepherds  of  Bach  knew  too  much  ! 
about  counterpoint.  ‘ i 

a-ivo*8*  mph°ny  by  Haydn  almost  always! 
gives  genuine  pleasure.  The  one  chosen  last  1 
nature^  > fanJ>Ilar-  but  its  jollity,  its  good  |i 
rftwmi’ldtb»artfU • simplicity  are  not  stale.  I 
ohv  It  with  ti”  interesting  experiment  to  ) 
Th?j£~7ithJihe  orchestra  of  Haydn’s  time.  . 
The  gieat.  body  of  strings  in  the  modern  or-  [ 


lumber  of  “he ^otheMnstrn,'  1 w"h  tn,‘  : 

how  discreet  the  eomiMt  . ments’  no  matter 
have  proposed  to  Shu°,r,  n,ay  bp-  Some  | 

sr&  asHf  i 

In nunllwnir. 

snVV7tUro“for  Beethoven-ds  pretty  poor 
Muff.  I n comparison  with  th*>  / I)0°* 

° M.l-Truni"1'"  <n«<Vn.&teLen°rC 

and  skinr  Tiier»H^nar  wlth  her  usual  taste 
said  n praise  of  he?  T/n  "la,n  lhl*  t0  b®  1 
her  display  of  tech„,In  Ulc‘  a,r  by  Handel 
Many  vve?e  the  nlqifpt  was  aJmhahle.  j 
witness  for  lnstam"6 *  ^aInts  ln  ,tbe  detail; 
close;  the  nudn  i,  . upward  run  at  the 
I.v  rivalry  with  the  hfld  ln  fripnd- 

Mr  Mold  m^°edC8thfethbn&m.antk'  st’hool. 
customary  skn'  ,„ah.e  obllaato  with  his 
In  th»  ,’/n  I sympathetically. 

||  Sh.newh“  MlsSVra°rkIlnThe  Tam'n/of  the 

orchestra'  e...  one  ‘bstrument  of  the 
talent  and  more  IthTn  " °f  ''"doubted 
took  life  seriously,  ev»n  ln  wH?tlL  br°mls?’ 
0°^- 

SUo^„„^,r^ 

Stinct.  This  scene ^ fine  .tru?.  dramatlc  ln-  , 
a woman  of  more  Ireamv  r™  is  might  fit 
ter  than  Ka  tharin ’ 1 1 mantle  charac- 
ter regret  might  w’»n h»', if shrew.  , 


Her  regret  might  well  t,J‘epen,^t  shrew-  l 
t^norPch°ePsHeaC  m^?ery  m^bt  fe  heai-d^h 
ra?lCsedis  ‘sure 

Nor  is  he  the  man  tbea.cefuI  married  life? 

eventfui.Vu^do^estlc^111  With  un- 

Philip  Hale. 


A CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


I 


M as  there  a more  generous  spirit,  was 
there  a simpler  but  more  vital  faith  in  the 
old  English  days  when  Christmas-tide  was 
a season  of  feasting  and  singing  of  carols? 
The  antiquarian  may  tell  us  that  all  na- 
tions kept  a festival  at  this  time  of  the  year 
in  which  they  mingled  feasting,  drinking 
and  dancing  with  religious  rites;  the  festi- 
val was  in  honor  of  Thor,  or  it  celebrated 
the  longer  appearance  of  the  Sun,  or  it  was 
in  praise  of  a local  deity  that  personified  a 
force  of  nature.  He  may  tell  of  curious 
rites  and  trace  the  origin  of  Christmas 
carols.  He  may  prove  to  us  that  Christmas 
gifts  were  from  a superior  to  an  inferior, 
while  New  Year’s  gifts  were  mutually  ex- 
changed. But  he  cannot  tell  ns  definitely 
whether  the  feeling  of  Christian  rejoicing  i 
and  good  will  or  the  mere  delight  in  table 
jollification  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  | 
high  and  low.  Certainly  in  ’ the  course  of 
years  the  animal  side  of  the  Festival  be- 
came obnoxious  to  many  devout  persons,  I 
and  their  objections  to  the  “pagan”  or  the  i 
“Romish”  character  of  Christmas  were  I 
echoed  in  New  England  within  the  memory  j 
of  many  now  living. 

Washington  Irving  loved  the  generous 
cheer  of  the  English  Christmas,  but  he  also 
looked  on  with  the  eyes  of  the  antiquarian 
as  well  as  the  man  of  religious  sentiment 
With  Dickens  Christmas  is  one  Gargantuan 
feast.  He  would  not  let  a plum  pudding 
cool  by  asking  first  as  to  its  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. “Give  everybody  a good  dinner,  for 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a year.”  The 
Chiistmas  of  Dickens  is  ventripotent.  It  is, 
however,  in  lineal  descent  from  the  early 
feast  days  when  “plum  pudding,  goose, 
capon,  minc’d  pies,  and  roast  lieef”  was  the 
refrain  of  the  most  characteristic  song. 
Sincere  was  the  regret  of  the  growler  of  the 
seventeenth  century  who,  in  his  compari- 
son of  the  young  and  old  courtier,  praised 
the  memory  of  the  Queen’s  old  courtier- 
“Witchoaeg0°d  °1Cl  fashion'  "’hen  Christmas  was 

T°  mu!' drum,'*  MS  °ld  “eishbors  with  basp)pe 
Wlthr™d  cheer  enough  to  furnish  every  old 

A,1(5dlT“ ab,e  t0  make  a^cat  Sbeak- aad 

Truly  a pagan  feast,  derived  without  doubt 
from  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

As  there  was  rude,  roistering  conviction 
expressed  in  boisterous  carols,  so  was  there 
childlike  faith  as  well  as  the  sweet  savor 
of  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  the  carols 
sung  in  churches,  in  the  streets,  from  house 
to  house,  ushering  in  the  Morning  of  Morn- 
ings. These  old  carols.  English  and  French 
reflect  the  spirit  of  men  and  women  who 
believed  that  bees  sang,  oxen  kneeled,  each 
year,  ,n  memory  of  the  scene  about  the 
manger.  Their  theology  now  seems  to  some 
old  fashioned,  the  homeliness  of  expression 
wounds  ultra-fastidious  ears,  the  quaint- 
ness of  simile  provokes  a smile,  and  yet 
how  spiritual  these  carols  are  even  in 
their  grossness.  The  occasional  anthropo- 
morphism is  better  than  the  stretching  of 
arms  vaguely  to  an  Impulse  or  gaseous  ' 
Motor. 

Even  the  children  of  today  would  not 
believe  that  animals  speak  on  Christmas 
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they  have  no  longer  any  real  j 
' In  Santa  Claus.  And  as  the  world  has 
more  sceptical  in  little  things,  it  ' 
has  lost  in  a measure  the  simple  earnest- 
ness of  faith  that  found  full  expression  of 
/ few  great  elements  of  Christianity  in 
I rude  rhymes  and  ruder  phrases.  Are  we 
| the  worse  or  the  better  for  it?  The  music  of 
modern  Christmas  celebration  is  more 
pompous  and  more  ornate,  but  it  does  not 
I come  from  the  folk-life  of  the  nation.  No 
. matter  w hat  the  origin  of  the  old  tune  was, 
was  wedded  in  the  mind  of  the  man  of 
past  century  to  the  thought  of  Joseph 
lid  Mary,  the  Divine  Babe,  the  adoring 
ings.  and  the  wrath  of  Herod.  To  him  the 
cory  was  as  though  it  came  by  word  of 
iouth  from  a neighboring  county.  Many 
oday  may  well  envy  the  quaint  singers 
f those  old  songs. 


Clergymen  who  inveigh  with  unusual 
litterness  against  gambling  might  profit 
>>•  the  story  that  Canon  Whitley  tells  on 
i-nself.  He  once  preached  a sermon  in 
iiiieh  he  showed  the  folly  of  staking 
fioney  when  the  chances  of  winning  were 
so  small.  Two  pitmen  were  heard  discuss- 
ing the  sermon,  and  one  said:  “The  Vicar 
must  have  betted  a lot  hissel  in  his  time, 
or  he  wouldna  ha  knowed  sa  much  aboot 
It." 


|They  say  horses  are  so  cheap  that  they 
given  away  by  some  to  save  board. 
| >n't  hesitate  to  look  at  such  a horse  in 


mouth. 


“Buy  first  editions  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson."  This  is  the  advice  of  a book- 
seller. 


It  is  the  locality  that  shapes  a boy.  When 
a teacher  asks  "What  is  your  duty  toward 
your  neighbor?”  and  there  is  one  general 
shout,  "Watch  ’em,”  there  is  no  heed  ot 
inquiring  into  the  reputation  of  the  dis- 
trict for  honesty  and  veracity. 


The  patient  endurance  of  the  German  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  a recent  per- 
formance of  Goethe’s  "Faust”  nobody  com- 
plained, although,  owing  to  scenic  delays, 
[Gretchen  did  not  appear  until  three  hours 
'after  the  curtain  went  up. 


Highwaymen  in  Brookline  as  well  as  the 
[ Back  Bay.  Their  name  is  not  Duval  and 
they  rob  women.  The  age  of  chivalry  is 
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MUSIC. 


The  Extra  Performance  of  “The 
Messiah”  by  the  Handel  and 
Havdn. 

"The  Messiah"  was  given  for  the  90th 
time  last  evening  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
in  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  the  con- 
ductor. and  Mr  Dang  \vas  the  organist. 
The  players  were  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  with  Mr.  Schnilzler  as 
concert  master.  The  trumpet  obligato  to 
"Ti  e Trumpet  Shall  Sound  " was  played  by 
Mr.  I.’Africain.  The  solo  singers  were 
. Elenc  Eaton.  Miss  Mary  D.  Cleary. 
Charles  A.  Knorr,  and  Mr.  Watkin  i 


cetheHandel  and  Haydn  finds  it  profit- 
to  give  two  performances  of  "The  Mes- 
cach  year,  there  is  hardly  any  use  In 
ing  concerning  the  popularity  of  the 
>rio.  Vet  it  may  be  respectfully  sub-| 
>d  that  the  interest  is  in  large  measure! 
tiona).  Many  have  associations  con- 
:d  with  the  work.  Some  blind  admirers 
eiy  note  and  rest  are  still  under  the 
of  felichism.  Then  there  i3  natural 
sity  to  hear  the  solo  singers. 

• would  it  perhaps  be  profitable  to  ask 
her  Handel  would  now  recognize  his j 
lung  today.  Certainly  there 
— " '«  the  propriety  of  cer- 


doub 


>1  take:* 1,  by  nearly  all  conductors, 
for  a small  chorus,  lively  move- 
r>g  try  a multitude  are  apt  to  drag 
v length  along.  Nor  do  f beileve 
,ovfu|  burst  of  Christian  faith  the 
tm.t  my  Redeemer  ilveth.”  was 
me. i to  be  a thing  of  lamentation, 
.ormance  of  the  chorus  last  even- 
jrenerally  accurate.  The  attack 
T an<1  ‘he  different  parts  were 
tied,  except  that  In  "All  v.e  like 
no  alto  roulades  were  Inaudible, 
a body  of  singers  the  volume  of 
never  Imposing.  And.  a::  Is  „0 
<a  :e  when  a work  Is  familiar  to 
ri>.  the  performance  aa  a whole 
ry  and  perfunctory. 

•or.  has  a beautiful  voice,  and  she 
fd  during  her  absence  to  marked 


war 
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net 
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B last 

didst  not  leave  his  : oul 
•Joice  greatly"  was  sung  I 
nt  fashion.  'Come  unto 
e from  a Bentimen'.s.htv 
h to  the  sincerity  of  the 
o'.lon.  Nor  was  the  hold  ovr 
In  the  final  phr.o.to  of  "I  know 
JeetTier  Ilveth"  with  a following 
ortmento  from  K to  C.  sharp  .: 
rending.  The  end  of  the  fir.-; 
this  phrase  is  E a, id  not  Ij 
Intonation  of  Mrs.  Eaton  was 
impeccable.  When  all  thin;-  ; 
(to  consideration,  one  must  .00. 


mire  me  mariten  improvement  shown  by 
the  singer,  and  at  the  same  time  regret 
that  she  does  not  display  more  Individual- 
ity; for  her  performance  suggests  con- 
stantly coaching  rather  than  the  conviction 
of  natural  musical  Instinct. 

Miss  Clary  was  a disappointment  to  those 
who  heard  her  for  the  first  time.  Her  lower! 

without  resonance,  and  sin  has 
y of  her  tones.  At  times 
bounty  in  the  timbre  of 


fpnes  are  without  re; 
\tle  control  over  any 
arc  w as  a sombre  b< 


occasional  tone,  out  sne  is  as  yet  un- 
ripe for  public  work. 

Mr.  Knorr  sang  with  an  accuracy  that 
was  almost  exasperating,  for  accuracy  was 
ills  chief  characteristic.  Then  was  little 
color  in  his  voice  and  his  phrasing  seemed 
at  times  as  though  It  were  regulated  as  by 
a machine.  And  yet,  hov.-  admirable  was 
the  control  of  breath  in  "Thou  shall  dash 
them."  There  was,  too,  a sense  of  utter 
security  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  that 
he  undertook. 

Mr.  Watkin  Mills  has  a basso  cantante 
voice  of  light  quality  which  is  under,  his 
control.  lie  sang  with  accuracy  and  ease, 
in  manly,  straightforward  fashion.  His 
enunciation  was  delightfully  clear.  It 
would  be  a pleasure  to  hear  him  in  music. 


that  makes  severer  demands  on  tempera- 
ment. . 

The  hall  was  crowded.  "The  Messiah 
will  be  sung  Christmas  night  with  these 
solo  singers:  Mrs.  Bradbury.  Mrs.  Benz- 
ing,  Mr.  Mandeville  and  Mr.  Mil's. 

Philip  Hale,  i 


Hei;e  are  some  contributions  to  Ding- 
batiana.  L.  G.  K.  writes,  “1  cannot  say  that 
I ever  heard  the  term  (dingbat)  used  as 
a synonym  of  the  verb  (to  spank),  but  I 
have  often  heard  it  used  as  synonymous 
with  the  noun  ‘spank.’  When  one  who  had 
the  right  to  spank  me,  more  than  40  years 
ago  in  my  boyhood  home  In  southern  Maine, 
threatened  to  put  'the  dingbats'  on  me,  I 
understood  that  forcible  contact  of  a slipper 
With  a certain  part  of  my  body  was  meant.” 


"Wilbraham”  gives  a different  definition: 
“Apropos  of  the  dingbat:  from  time  im- 

memorial, the  dingbat,  at  Wilbraham  Acad- 
emy, was  the  warm  biscuit,  the  invariable 
diet  of  the  morning  meal,  sometimes  dis- 
posed of  by  sticking  it  to  the  under  side 
of  the  table,  sometimes  by  throwing  It  at  a 
student’s  head,  sometimes  by  eating  It.”  j 


R.  R.  K.  knew  a school  in  Connecticut 
“where  the  boys  used  to  refer  to  punish- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  teacher  as  ‘get- 
ting the  dingbats.’  ” 


,H.  W.  M.  says  that  in  Philadelphia  and 
tire  neighborhood  “dingbat”  is  synonymous 
|Wlth  money  as  in  the  sentence,  "I've  got  the 
idlrtgbats  to  do  it  with.” 


R.  G.  S.,  a native  of  Philadelphia,  writes 
from  "Vermont  that  in  his  life  for  40  years 
In  Philadelphia  he  heard  frequently  the 
word  “dingbat”  used  as  a synonym  of 
money,  and  knew  of  it  in  no  other  sense. 
C.  M.  H.  remembers  that  his  grandmother, 
a native  of  Sullivan  county,  N.  H.,  “used  j 
to  speak  about  ‘laying  on  the  dingbats’  m I 
the  sense  of  laying  on  blows  in  spanking.”  j 
W.  P.  A.  is  familiar  with  the  noun  “ding-  | 
hatlers.”  “I  have  a vivid  recollection  of  ] 
my  grandmother  telling  me  she  would  ‘put 
the  dingfcatlers  on’  if  I did  not  behave.  I 
hear  the  word  used  occasionally  now.” 


One  touch  of  dingbats  makes  the  whole 
world  km. 


The  following  account  of  queer  doings  In 
Sion,  the  little  Swiss  town,  where  the  head- 
dress of  the  women  is  a small,  round  straw 
hat,  trimmed  with  broad  ribbon,  is  of 
present  and  pertinent  interest,  though  prob- 
■ ably  not  of  local  application:  "Does  dancing 
j lead  to  drinking,  and  is  it  wrong  to 

I dance  on  Sunday?  . When  one  hears  that 
this  question  is  being  hotly  discussed  within 
the  wails  of  Sion,  one  thinks  the  whole 
; question  of  Sunday  observance  may  shortly 
| be  settled  by  an  ex-cathedra  decision  of  the 

1 highest  authority.  But  Sion  is  neither  in 
j the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  it  is  the 
j small  capital  of  Canton  Valais  that  is  so 
| deeply  stirred  on  this  question.  The  Grand 
Council  says,  or  part  of  them  say,  that 
dancing  leads  to  thirst,  and  thirst  to  drink- 
ing, and  Valais  produces  excellent  wine; 
ergo,  dancing  on  Sunday  “leads  to  drinking 
on  Sunday— quod  erat  reprobandum.  ,A.t  the 
same  time  the  Grand  Council  doubts— with 
some  mixture  of  metaphors — the  expediency 
of  running  counter  to  a sentiment  which 
is  deeply  anchored  in  the  hearts  of  the 
women  of  the  canton.  The  daughters  of 
Valais  always  have  danced  on  Sunday,  and 
they  mean  to  dance.  One  of  them  even 
added  that  if  the  police  interfered,  they 
would  go  into  the  frozen,  silent  mountain  glens 
and  dance  by  themselves.  The  men  might 
stay  away.  If  they  liked,  but  she  remarked 
; quietly  and  significantly,  ‘the  men  will 
come.’  The  combined  strength  of  women  is 
grander  than  all  Grand  Councils,  and  has 
« been  so  from  the  days  of  Dysl  strata  till 
now.  The  Sabbatarians  of  Valais  will  have 
to  yield." 


’’Heraldry  in  America”  Is  the  title  of  a 
book  that  would  : *1.111  to  be  singularly  out 
of  place  In  this  country.  It  Is  published, 
however.  In  Philadelphia  where  they  pay 
considerable  attention  to  such  things  as 
gyronny,  and  heads  cahossed,  and  lions 
rampant  and  bars  sinister. 


'O  l 

— Jjgft  “jacIRta,”  -j 

"Jacinta.  the  Maid  of  Manzanillo,"  a 
comic  opera  in  two  acts,  music  by  Mr.  Al- 
fred G.  Robyn,  text  by  Mr.  William  H 
l.erere.  was  produced  last  night  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  by  the  Douise  Beaudet 
Opera  Boulfe  Company,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Fred  < . Whitney,  at  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre.  Mr.  Herman  Perlel  was 
the  musical  director.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: • 

Jacinta Louise  Beaudet 

Blanca  Bertha  Ricci 

lne7,  Jennie  Reiffarlli 

Delgardo  Edwin  Stevens 

Tomalle  Harry  Brown 

Miguel  Stuart  Harold 

Panilla  Alleen  Burke 

Paloma  Marienne  Convere 

Morrelos  Mr.  Ferupini 

This  operetta  was  first  produced  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  St.  Louis,  in  May,  1893; 
and  the  production  was  then  partly  in  the 
nature  of  a compliment  to  the  composer, 
who  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow 
townsmen. 

It  was  given  by  (he.  Beaudet  Company  in 
Philadelphia  Nov.  12.  and  a fortnight  after 
New  York  saw  it.  S 
The  libretto  is  not  constructed  with  much 
skill,  and  the  plot  is  of  a miscellaneous 
nature.  There  are  conspirators,  as  is  nat- 
ural in  Mexico,  where  a revolution  is  sup- 
posed to  take  the  place  of  the  cock-tail  of 
northern  climes  as  a whet  to  dinner.  Jarin- 
la  is  loved  by  the  Alcade  and  by  Mor- 
relos, a naval  commander,  who  is  a des- 
perate conspirator  wearing  good  clothes. 
Then  there  is  a daughter  of  the  Alcade  who 
loves  Miguel,  a militia  captain  and  another 
conspirator.  The  Alcade  puts  MCrrelos  in 
prison,  and,  of  course.  Jacinta  enters  the 
prison  yard  in  male  atttre  to  the  evident 
iov  of  the  audience.  There  are  complica- 
tions known  only  in  operetta.  The  Al- 
cade marries  by  mistake  the  aunt  of  Jacin- 
ta, and  the  lovers  are  all  properly  mated. 
Morrelos  is  made  Governor  of  the  province. 
The  dialogue  is  neither  amusing  nor  ex- 
acting, and  the  humor  is  evolved  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  comedians.  There  are  the  con- 
ventional allusions  to  poker,  but  there  is  no 
topical  song. 

The  music  is  respectably  made,  but  it  sel- 
dom rises  above  the  respectable  common- 
place. In  the  first  act  the  female  trio  and 
the  burlesque  serenade-duet  are  chiefly  to  ; 
be  noticed,  and  in  the  second  act  the  "duet  | 
ofthe  secret"  is  amusing  as  well  as  piquant;  | 
in  fact  it  is  the  brightest  and  the  most  me-  ) 
lodious  number  of  the  operetta. 

Now  the  libretto  is  fortunate  in  this:  it  af-  1 
fords  a chance  for  the  display  of  pretty  cos- 
1 umes  and  handsome  scenery.  The  chorus 
may  enter  and  depart  at  discretion;  the 
hearer  is  not  anxious  about  the  logic  of  its 
movements;  but  whenever  it  appears  there 
is  alwavs  something  that  pleases  the  eye. 

The  company  is  one.  perhaps,  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  and  it  would  be  a still 


greater  pleasure  to  see  it  in  a work  of  more 
distinction.  Miss  Beaudet  is  as  vivacious  as) 
ever.  She  has  improved  in  one  respect— 
she  does  not  disfigure  so  much  her  pretty 
face  by  contortions  that  are  meant  for 
coquetry.  It  was  formerly  her  habit  to 
indulge  constantly  in  physical  restlessness. 
Even  now  she  might  introduce  moments  of 
absolute  facial  repose  to  advantage:  but 

as  a whole,  her  performance  was  satisfac- 
tory, and  as  for  her  personal  charms,  that 
is  a matter  of  individual  taste.  Go  and  see 
her  for  yourself.  I confess  that  I like  to 
look  at  her  and  hear  her.  She  is  a hard- 
working, painstaking  woman,  and  she  de- 
serves success.  Miss  Aileen  Burke  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  pretty,  and  she  did 
it  well.  Miss  Ricci  made  the  most  of  an 
inane  part,  and  she  was  obliged  to  repeat 
her  song  in  the  second  act.  Miss  Reiffarth, 
a woman  of  pronounced  dramatic,  ability 
and  marked  individuality,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  show  her  power.  Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Brown  are  favorites  here,  and  last 
evening  they  amused  the  audience.  Mr. 
Perugini  was,  in  a word,  extremely  Peru- 
ginesque.  Miss  Lola  Yberri  danced  in  the 
first  and  the  second  act.  She  is  a.  high  kicker, 
and  of  the  acrobatic  rather  than  the  poetic 
school.  The  orchestra  and  the  chorus  per- 
formed faithfully  the  allotted  task.  A large 
audience  was  generous  with  applause. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  operetta 
in  this  beautiful  theatre,  a theatre  which, 
indeed,  is  an  honor  to  the  city.  And  as'  one 
listened  to  operetta,  he  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  hearing  grand  opera  in  such  a 
fitting  and  becoming  house.  Opera  depends 
much  on  its  surroundings.  Singers  are  in- 
spired by  a brilliant  audience.  And  a brill- 
iant audience,  like  a sparkling  gem.  needs  a 
rich  and  tasteful  setting. 

Philip  Hale. 


Joseph  Scaliger  once  proved,  at  least  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  birthday  of 
our  Lord  fell  in  April.  But  the  world  at 
large  knows  not  Joseph,  and  celebrates  to- 
day. 


This  is  the  one  day  in  the  year  when  a 
watch  found  in  a woman's  stocking  does 
not  lead  to  arrest  and  imprisonment. 


Even  in  the  United  States  and  in  these 
Irreverent  days  there  is  a Lord  of  Misrule. 
It  Is  the  Democratic  party. 


"At  Christmas  play  and  make  good  cheer, 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a year.” 
For  which'  mercy  let  us  ffive  thanks. 


We  do  not  know  the  hobby-horse  dance 
today.  "For,  O,  for,  O,  the  hobby-horse  is 
forgot.”  And  yet  were  there  ever  so  many 
riders  of  hobby-horses? 


“So  far  as  the  sun  shines  on  Christmas  Day, 
So  far  will  the  snow  blow  in  May.” 


A windy  Christmas  and  a calm  Candlemas 
are  signs  of  a good  year. 


If  it  snows  during-  Christmas  night  the 
crops  will  do  well. 


Sir  John  Colbaeh  recommended  the  mistle-  j 
toe  as  a medicine  very  likely  to  subdue  not 
only  the  epilepsy,  but  all  other  convtilsive 
disorders.  And  yet  there  is  kissing  under 
the  mistletoe. 


"May  not  the  Minced  Pye,  a compound  of 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  East,  have 
in  view  the  offerings  made  by  the  Wise 
Men,  who  came  from  afar  to  worship,  , 
bringing  spices?” 


IMV 
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Pf  Drl  McKenzie  asks  ’W 

ssl 

must  often  be  clubbed  Into  the  reader. 

“I  bought  It  for  a sons”  This  phrase  tm- 

peace.  — — — — 

There  is  a New  Yorker  who  has  the 
audacity  to  present  himself  as  a Street- ^ 
cleaner  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Oliver  b.  reali.  a 
" unknown  in  social  circles  and  his 
name  is  Byers-Just  plain  Moses  Byers. 

Father  Ducey's  sermon  on  “Civic  Duty’’ 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  Protestants  and 
Homan  Catholics  alike. 


EIS.VPIA,  THE  PVZZLKB. 

Here  is  a singular  story  that  must  excite 
the  critical  curiosity  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  occultism.  Eusapia 
Palladino,  a poor  girl,  was  discovered  to  be 
endowed  with  unusual  psycho-physical 
powers.  She  married,  became  a maker 
of  underclothes,  enlarged  her  Income  by  ex- 
hibitions of  her  black  art  in  private  houses. 
She  was  examined  by  such  men  as  Lom- 
bro re.  Schiaparelli,  and  Richet.  and  they 
could  not  detect  the  alleged  fraud.  Prof. 
Richet  took  Eusapia  to  a very  small  island 
in  the  Hyeres  group,  that  her  opportunities 
foi  deception  might  be  lessened,  and  he  in- 
vited the  co-operation  of  these  men:  Dr. 
Dodge.  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  Diverpool:  Mr.  F.  W.  H. 

I Myers,  and  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  who  | 

I have  detected  many  a spiritualistic  impos- 
tor. 

Eusapia  then  gave  her  exhibitions  under 
; these  conditions:  She  sat  at  a small  table, 

I and  an  observer  on  each  side  held  a hand 
1 and  arm.  Her  feet,  unslippered,  were  held 
down  by  a person  under  the  table,  or  by  an 
electrical  device  so  contrived  that  if  she 
lifted  either  foot  a bell  would  ring.  She 
put  her  head  on  the  shoulder  of  a neigh- 
bor, and  she  did  not  object  to  a gag.  The 
, experiments  were  made  at  night,  by  moon- 
i light  or  a dim  light  (occasionally  by  lamp- 
i light)  in  a room  with  locked  doors  and 
little  furniture,  and  with  a person  on  the 
balcony  outside  to  take  down  whatever  was 
i shouted  to  him. 

Now  what  happened?  A table,  weighing 
48  pounds,  expressly  made  for  the  purpose 
and  without  flanges,  rose  32  inches  from 
1 the  floor,  when  Eusapia  gently  touched  it  with 
one  hand.  When  she  did  not  touch  it  and 
was  held  firmly  the  ta  le  was  overturned 
I and  made  sundry  evolutions.  The  unseen 
! spirit  “John”  then  offered  to  write.  Across 
. was  found  undev  the  table.  Eusapia  asked 
that  her  forefinger  might  be  chalked. 
Richet  held  this  finger  and  hand  while  she 
made  two  crosses  in  air  above  the  table. 
The  crosses  tvere  found  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  and  the  chalk  was  no  longer  on 
the  finger.  There  were  many  such  experi- 
ments. There  were  also  instances  of  levita- 
tion. A music  box  on  a table  at  a distance 
from  the  group  began  to  play,  and  it  moved 
visibly  through  the  air,  still  playing;  when 
the  thing  ran  down.  Dr.  Dodge  suspended 
the  box  at  the  end  of  a string  from  the 
ceiling  and  asked  “John”  to  wind  it  up; 
the  sound  of  winding  was  heard,  the  music 
began  again,  the  string'  broke,  and  then  the 
box  performed  most  incredible  antics. 
“John"  patted  the  investigators  on  the 
head,  and  they  saw  his  hands,  which 
seemed  at  times  as  though  they  grew  out  of 
Eusapla’s  shoulders;  just  visible,  they  faded 
away'  at  the  wrist. 

At  a meeting  in  Dondon  of  the  Psychic 
Research  Society'.  Mrs.  Sidgwick  admitted 
that  she  was  for  once  nonplussed,  and  her 
husband,  like  a gallant  spouse,  was  equally 
baffled.  For  the  only  rii  Ai  ways  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  are  thus  summed 
up  by  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette  from  Dr. 
Dodge's  report.  (1).  Conjuring.  Hard  to 
believe  on  account  of  the  undoubted  stu- 
pidity of  Eusapia  and  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  phenomena.  (2).  Collusion  of  the  sit- 
ters. The  names  of  the  experimenters  pre- 
clude this.  And  then  the  sitters,  all  of  them, 
were  absent  at  one  time  or  another  with- 
out affecting  ihe  seance.  (2).  Accomplices. 
But  the  population  of  this  little  island  con- 
sisted of  a lighthouse  keeper,  his  wife  and 
three  servants  of  the  house.  They  spoke 
only'  French.  Eusapia  is  an  Italian.  (4). 
Hallucination.  Of  course  here  is  the  stiek- 


not  swear  that  he  was  not  hallucinated. 
But  it  would  be  remarkable  If  a whole  com 
pony  were  hallucinated,  some  of  them  peo- 
ple on  whom  mesmerism  is  ordinarily  pow- 
erless, w'hose  memory  and  observation  wore 
absolutely  continuous,  who  made  a point 
at  every  manifestation  of  discussing  the 
way  in  which  the  medium  was  being  held, 
and  of  shouting  informations  to  the  note- 
taker  outside.  Besides,  the  furni- 
ture was  left  disarranged  after  the  per- 
formances, and  the  noises  could  be  heard 
by  others  than  those  In  the  room.” 

Now  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter?  The  phenomena  took  place  within 
a six-foot  radius  of  the  woman,  though 
many  of  them  were  beyond  her  reach. 
Were  the  laws  of  nature  violated?  Dr. 
Dodge  says  “No.”  A knowledge  of  some 
law  must  be  extended;  and  that,  he  says, 
Is  a law  of  biology,  not  of  physios.  Mrs. 
Sidgwick.  on  the  other  hand,  “would  never 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  Eusapia  cheating.” 
But  then,  how'  untrustworthy  is  human  tes- 
timony. Will  not  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson, 
that  indefatigable  ferret  in  such  matters, 
suggest  an  explanation? 


Are  your  means  slender,  and  was  your 
fare  simple  yesterday?  Rejoice  in  that 
you  are  not  unfit  for  work  today. 


Is  your  name  Dives,  and  did  you  sit  at 
a pompous  feast?  Read  from  “The  Wares 
of  Autolycus,”  and  compare  your  swollen 
bill  of  fare  with  her  Ideal  menu  for  Christ- 
mas. (1)  Oyster  soup,  the  foundation  for 
the  oysters  being  milk  and  cream,  with 
bouillon  made  of  fish;  and  oysters  already 
cooked  in  virginlal  butter,  with  mush- 
rooms minced.  (2)  Turbot  it  l’ltalienne — 
the  sauce,  a mingling  of  strong  bouillon, 
white  wine,  oil,  lemon  juice,  aneffovies, 
shallots,  onions,  parsley,  olives.  Drink 
golden  sauterne.  (3)  Tomatoes  stuffed  with 
mushrooms,  shallots,  paprika,  bread  crumbs, 
surround  tender  little  fillets  of  beef.  Drink 
Chambertin.  (4)  Turkey  with  truffles,  “and 
gives  thanks  for  the  wonders  wrought  by 
Christianity.’’  Potatoes  a.  la  Parisienne. 
Champagne.  (5)  "Coquet  with  pate  de  foie 
gras  unassuming  in  its  dove-like  robes  of 
state,  thrillingly  cool  in  its  throne  of  aspic. 
Linger  as  long  as  loyalty  allows,  for  many 
such  enchanting  intervals  do  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  aspiring  man  in  this  miserable 
vale  of  tears.  O for  a return  of  the  fearless 
old  fashion!  What  but  bursts  of  trumpets, 
what  but  loud  hymns  of  praise  should 
usher  in  the  imperial  plum  pudding,  undis- 
mayed and  stately  in  its  bed  of  fire!  The 
blue  flames  leap  and  dance,  and  all  do 
heartfelt  homage  at  brave  risk  of  conse- 
quences. In  such  a cause,  what  would  not 
the  brave  venture?” 


Now  are  you  indeed  humiliated,  but  listen 
to  Autolycus.  (7,  for  plum  pudding  is  6) 
Canape  au  Parmesan.  (8)  Hothouse  grapes, 
Tangerines,  Floridas,  plums  from  Carlsbad, 
figs  from  Syria,  dates  from  Smyrna.  Or 
sweets.  Then  Tokay. 


“It  is  over.  The  feast  is  at  an  end— a mo- 
ment for  sad-eyed  Melancholy,  for  regrets 
and  farewells  to  hope.  Arm  yourself  against 
the  insidious  enemy  with  coffee  and  to- 
bacco: Turkish  coffee,  thick  and  strong; 

Turkish  tobacco,  sweet  and  soothing.  Thus 
fortified,  happiness  will  still  be  yours  and 
none  can  take  it  from  you.  Yet  another  in- 
vincible ally  you  may  summon  in  fine 
champagne,  old  in  years  and  beyond  re- 
proach.” 

Dives,  take  comfort;  no  dinner  tastes  as 
good  as  a description  of  gormandizing  by 
Thackeray,  or  Mortimer  Collins,  or  Auto- 
lycus. 

Remember,  too.  that  in  all  holiday 
feasts  “the  problem  is  to  respect  tradition, 
and  yet  lighten  somewhat  that  portentous 
groaning;  to  continue  constant  to  senti- 
ment. and  yet  evade  the  fell  clutch  of  dys- 
pepsia and  its  attendant  horrors.  Success 
lies  in  a compromise:  A dinner  distinctly 
serious  in  character,  with  no  light  frivolous 
interludes,  but  dispensing  with  the  or- 
nate redundancy  of  the  terrible  old  Christ- 
mas banquet:  A dinner  that  gives  loving, 

grateful  prominence  to  the  least  harmful  of 
the  dear  familiar  features,  but  makes  what 
cheer  it  can  without  those  deadlier  dain- 
ties which  sat  with  merry  unconcern  upon 
the  stomachs  of  our  hardy  forefathers.” 


"Burns  defends  Debs.”  His  mission  is  now 
accomplished.  Why  does  he  not  go  home? 
He,  too,  has  been  in  jail. 


Mr.  Croker’s  diagnosis  of  Sir.  Cockran's 
case  is  not  far  out  of  the  way.  The  latter 
is  a pretty,  a very  pretty  talker  on  any 
side,  but  can  anyone  tell  at  a jump  what  he 
has  really  done? 

Dr.  Parkhurst  colfS** word  “andro- 
mania”  at.  least  six  montns  ago.  The  coin 
is  slow  in  circulation. 


1 


St.  Stephen's  Day  windy,  bad  for  next 
; year's  grapes. 

! If  it  rain  much  during  the  12  days  after 
! Christmas,  it  will  b"  a wet  year. 


Naogcorgus  declares  that  it  is  good  to 
gallop  horses  till  they  are  nil  over  in  a 
I sweat,  and  then  bleed  them,  on  St. 
Stephen's  Day,  to  prevent  their  having  arty 
disorders  for  the  ensuing  year.  Or  follow 
the  example  of  the  Finns  today,  and  throw 
a silver  piece  Into  the  trough  out  of  which 
file  horses  drink,  so  that  you  may  prosper. 
In  olden  times  this  was  the  day  for  Im- 
ploring; blessings  on  pastures. 

Senator  Dodge  has  discovered  that  “in  the 
soup”  Is  "singularly  like  the  language  of 
1’ompey  in  ‘Measure  for  Measure’  when  he 
says,  'she  is  herself  in  the  tub.'  ” The 
honored  Senator  should  confine  himself  to 
work  of  a historical  nature  when  he  would 
fain  wander  from  politics.  His  comparison 
■will  extort  Homeric  laughter  from  physi- 
cians and  students  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama. 


So  sentiment  touched  the  heart  of  a 
Judge,  and  Debs  was  able  to  spend  Christ-  j 
mas  at  home,  not  In  jail.  It  was  mistaken  1 
sentimentalism,  not  true  sentiment.  Debs 
himself  was  not  so  easily  touched  as  to 
the  heart  when  he  defied  the  law  and  en- 
couraged ruin  and  bloodshed. 


The  book  stores  are  indeed  crowded  with 
books  and  customers.  Authors  spring  up 
like  mushrooms.  It  is  almost  Indecent  in 
these  days  not  to  have  written  a book. 
But  when  you  look  at  title,  pleasing  page 
and  sumptuous  binding,  remember  the  old 
saying,  "When  a new  book  comes  out,  read 
an  old  one.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  editor  of 
Good  Words,  is  indeed  modest.  He  stated 
the  other  clay  in  the  Glasgow'  Presbytery  ' 
that  his  only  claim  to  immortality  was  the 
invention  of  "the  clerical  dog  collar.” 
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The  Second  Concert  of  the  Adam- 
owski  Quartet  in  Chickerlng  Hail. 

Two  novelties  were  on  the  program  of  the 
concert  given  by  the  Adamowskl  Quartet 
last  evening:  a suite  for  violin  and  piano, 
D minor,  by  Edward  Schuett,  and  a quartet 
in  A minor,  op.  45,  by  Villiers  Stanford. 
Schuett  is  known  here  chiefly  as  a maker 
of  piano  music.  He  was  born  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1856,  and  studied  in  the  conservatory 
of  that  city  under  Petersen  and  Stein.  He 
studied  in  Deipzlg  at  the  conservatory,  1876- 
1878.  He  now'  lives  in  Vienna,  and  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Wagnerverein.  Attention  was 
first  drawn  to  him  in  1882,  w'hen  he  played 
his  piano  concerto  in  St.  Petersburg  with 
great  success.  The  suite,  played  for  “the 
j first  time  in  America,"  by  Mr.  Timo?hee 
I Adamowskl  and  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting  in  a 
spirited  fashion,  is  a work  that  possesses 
certain  elements  of  popularity.  When 
Schuett  wrote  the  first  movement,  the  open- 
ing phrase  of  the  Toreador's  song  in  "Car- 
nien,  sung  by  one  of  Brahms’s  gypsies 
buzzed  in  his  ear  and  he  could  not  shake  u 
aw'ay  or  kill  it  with  sw'eet  oil.  'Tis  a fiery 
little  movement  and  sets  an  audience  in 
good  humor.  The  presto  is  more  desperate- 
ly original,  and  the  finale  is  a “rondo  k la 
Russe,”  with  vodka  galore  and  peasants 
jumping  up  and  dow'n  in  heavy  boots  and 
all  the  other  symptoms  implied  in  the  title 
The  most  thoroughly  pleasing  movement  is 
the  third,  a "canzonetta  con  variazioni.  ” 
The  melancholy  theme  smacks  of  Tschai- 
kow'ski  in  folk-song  mood,  the  variations 
are  not.  without  interest,  and  above  ail  the 
composer  is  merciful:  he  does  not  insist  on 
showing  how  many  variations  he  could 
write.  As  a whole  the  suite  is  a g-ood  ex- 
ample of  brilliant,  showy,  well-made  salon 
music,  without  marked  originality  or  con- 
viction. 

Stanford’s  Quartet,  wq-itten  in  1891.  was  1 
also  played  for  “the  first  time  in  America  ” 
North  or  South.  It  is  an  eminently  aca- 
demic work,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  com- 
position of  a man  who  was  once  described 
as  “clever  and  painstaking,  with  occasional 
inspirations,”  a man  “whose  poverty  of 
thought  is  disguised  by  rich  contrapuntal 
effect.’’  It  would  be  hard  for  you  to  find 
fault  with  the  building  of  this  quartet. 
The  thematic  material  is  honest,  according 
to  contract,  and  the  bricks  and  stones 
and  timber  are  all  put  together  conscien- 
tiously. But  you  would  not  say  that  the 
house  was  the  home  of  a dreamer  or  any 
romantic  person.  You  would  expect  to 
find  conventional  furniture,  the  books  that 
give  offence  to  no  one,  heavv  carpets  in- 
stead of  rugs,  and  a portrait  of  the  owner 
probably  in  the  act  of  signing  a check. 
Everything  solid,  substantial,  down  to  the 
legs  of  the  butler. 

The  scherzo  shows  mo.  e fancy  than  is 
found  in  the  other  movements.  The  trio, 
with  its  bagpipe  bass  and  constant  figure 
I in  the  second  violin,  is  piquant,  and  the 
I chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  is  aggressively 
to  the  point.  So,  too,  in  the  andante  the 
reiterated  C sharp  muttered  by  the  viola 
is  mysterious  and  effective  at  first,  but 
the  device  is  overdone,  as  though  the  oora- 
i poser  were  enamored  unduly  of  it.  In  the 
final.  Stanford  tortures  the  rhythm  and 
shows  his  scholarship,  but  the"  passages 
of  the  whole  work  that  cling  to  the  memo- 
ry are  - those  specified  above. 

The  members  of  the  quartet  played  with 
vigor  rather  than  with  extreme  finish  in 
lone  and  phrasing.  Still  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  a hall  of  such  propor- 
tions. there  is  little  or  no  musical  per- 
spective. 

Philip  Hale. 


ing  point,  “because  a man  obviously  oaif^ 


The  music-lovers  of  Boston  should  take 
notice  that  the  mass  by  Mr.  Augusto  Ro- 
tolt.  produced  for  the  first  time  at  St. 
J James's,  Harrison  Avenue,  Christmas  Day, 

! will  be  repeated  next  Sunday,  Although 
this  fine  work  was  composed  especially  for 
church  service,  it  deserves  a wider  hear- 
ing. and  it  would  produce  a marked  effect 
even  in  an  urfsympathetic  concert  hall.  This 
mass  is  an  excellent,  example  of  melodious 
dramatic,  and  at  the  same  time  scholarly 
and  spiritual  c^urc-h  music. 
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f those  olden  days  hallowed  wine 
ik  011  the  Festival  of  St.  John  the 

n upon  this  solemne  day,  do  take 

thlm^trons.  so  do  the  maydes  to 
Use  them  faire  and  tine." 

Rndter  who  is  now  playing  in  "Hu- 
at  the  Bowdoin  Square,  is  not  a 
le  apd  absolute  villain,  the  wretch  j 
greatest  pleasure  would  be  to  tnur-  j 
blind  grandmother  with  an  axe  as  > 
(engaged  in  prayer-  E°r  he  lloes  not 
I a cigarette  during  the  performance,  j 

l ist  was  heard  to  object  to  Mr.  Herne  j 
kmirable  play-actor,  on  the  ground  , 
Lerne  sounded  as  though  it  were  an  , 
Inmatlcal  form  of  "hls'n." 

|foundland*B  suspended  banks  are  still  j 

Jiped  in  fog. 

I'ourse  there  is  "a” mysterious  lady”  ; 
I Drevfus  treason  ease.  They  invented 
■gase  “Cherchez  la  femme"  111  France. 

f,n  old  Chimes  feels  the  benign  influence 
iristmastlde.  He  proposes,  after  other 
liable  bequests,  to  leave  the  bulk  ot  his 
Lious  fortune,  inherited,  for  he  never 
ed  tor  the  foundation  of  a college.  It 
i;  be  a breach  of  confidence  to  describe 
purpose  in  full,  but  with  his  permts- 
we  are  enabled  to  speak  of  two  pro- 
orships.  which  will  be  endowed  heavily. 

.irstis  the  Chair  of  Forgetting  Things. 

. ,-ourse  will  draw  students  even  from 
-ten  lands.  A11  the  desirable  branches 
I be  taught  most  zealously:  the  art  of 
lg  promises  and  obligations:  useless 
irmation  acquired  in  youth  such  as 
in  and  Greek,  obsolete  geography;  what 
sai  i or  written  on  so-called  important 
isions:  party-platforms  and  marriage 

s'  in  fact,  everything  that  now  in  pop- 
- 'estimation  should  be  remembered 
rP  will  be  a special  and  spacious  nan 
politicians,  as  well  as  a well-lighted 
|',et  apart  for  those  who  are  likely  to 

lerviewed. 

I other  chair  will  be  the  Chair  of  Bad 
(ers.  As  old  Chimes  well  says.  We 
after  from  good  manners,  regulated  by 
f.vulous.  arbitrary  standard.  If  a man 
] * i,.to  the  club  and  bores  me  to  death, 

. demands  that  I listen  patiently,  or 
ists  that  I wear  a tin  smile,  as  though 
■re  tacked  on.  Now,  a graduate  from 
|-s  college  will  be  able  to  say  to  such 
.son.  ‘Sir.  you  bore  me  beyond  measure. 

vou  are  a ihrice-sodden  ass.  Why 
►‘you  get  out?’  There  will  be  perfect 
kxness.  The  graduate  will  be  relieved  of 
[usance,  and  the  bore  will  find  some 
n who  may  not  object  to  him.  A 
i-ed  years  from  now.  there  will  be  no 
1,  or  glad  rising  of  men  in  street  cars 
^commodate  women.  There  will  be  an 
kilty  of  bad  manners,  in  other  words, 
•e  will  be  no  manners.  There  will  be 
k hypocrisy,  and  better  general  feeling." 
went  so  far  as  to  name  one  or  two 
fished  persons  as  candidates  for  the 
Professorship,  but  as  his  plans  are 
Fully  perfected,  it  would  not  be  ad- 
tmto  Publish  the  names. 

r>n  npan  Christmas  cards,  ball  room 
k*  New  Year  bouquets  every- 
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und  hellebore,  for  Germany  pro 
^r^Jti?bore  In  great  quantity,  and  the 
irlstmas  rose”  this  year  was  a month 
jre  Its  time.  We  should  not  allow 
•iemers  to  thus  outstrip  us,  for  hellebore, 

Ito  or  black,  is  a most  useful  simple, 
ing  epilepsy,  the  toothache,  elephan- 
3l«,  mania,  and  ear  troubles;  it  induces 
ezing,  and  drives  away  melancholy. 

i fact  hellebore  should  be|  grown  here  as 
ely  as  in  Germany  or  Anticyra.  Mixed 
food  it  kills  rats  and  mice  and  water 
js.  Rabelais  tells  us  that  Master  Theo- 
■us.  called  in  to  advise  concerning  Gar- 
itua.  who  had  been'  badly  taught  by 
loolrqasters  and  sophlsters,  purged  the 

h brain  by  administering  hellebore, 
so  cleansed  him  of  all  misinformation, 
lebore  will  undoubtedly  be  served  to  all 
shmen  at  Chimes  college. 

merlcan  undergraduates  flushed  with 
t ball.  Insolence  and  wine  are  no  worse 
n their  English  brethren.  The  following 
dignant  protest."  published  in  the  Pall 
II  Gazette,  might  have  appeared  in  any 
mal  of  Boston  or  New  York: 

I cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  atten-  j 
i to  the  disgraceful  behavior  on  Wednes- 
r night  of  that  typical  but  objectionable  j 
roal.  the  average  undergraduate,  at  the  I 
iplr<-.  It  appears  tWat  on  that  day  j 
'or  1 and  Cambridge  had  been  playing  I 
ball.  v.  i.e.'-fore  the  peace  of  all  ordinary  , 
< regoers  war  to  be  disturbed  by  the  i 
■ mingles*  cries  of  a prome- 
we  now  say  a corridor?) 
Illgent  and  meaningless  ! 
The  only  conclusion  Is,  to 
that  in  France  ‘Be  Sport'  Is  a 
ad,  but  that  In  modern  England, 
nt  Rome.  It  has  reached  the  pro- 
' a national  degradation.” 
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The  First  Appearance  of  Mr.  Staven- 
ha°en  and  M *s*er  Cerardv. 

Mr.  Bernhard  Stavenhagen.  pianist,  and 
Master  Jean  G6rardy.  •cellist,  made  t 
first  appearance  in  Boston  last  evening  In 
Music  Hall  before  an  applausive  audience 
which  included  many  of  the  prominent 
musicians  of  the  town.  The  program  was 

its  follows.  ..Beethoven 

32  variations,  C minor — 

Mr.  Stavenhagen.  u 

Fantasle  on  Schubert- s "La  Desire  gervais 

Master  Gerardy.  Schumann  . 

I.es  Papillons  Chopin  I 

Nocturne,  < sharp  minoi Chopin  I 

Etude.  * flat  — ...  .Mendelssohn 

Scherzo.  E minoi 

C Mr.  Stavenhagen. , 

Romance.  SPmnlle^. er  Gerardy. 

Valse.  impromptu  — 

Isolde’s  Llebestod  <\N  agner) 

Frl-IvinK  (Schubert) , 

Mr.  Stavenhagen.  chopln 

•Nocturne.  E flat Popper  1 

TttranleMe  Master  Gerardy 

Mr.  Stavenhagen  showed  his  artistic 
nature  and  his  freedom  from  affectation  or 
Sesire  to  startle  by  playing  as  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  audience  the  celebrated  varia- 
tions by  Beethoven,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  “delightfully  dry.”  In  these  va- 
riations the  pianist  did  not  make  any  de 
cided  Impression.  He  seemed  to  be  of  no 
unusual  technique,  not  a master  of  the 
pedals,  and  not  a man  of  individuality.  In- 
deed, his  playing  was  at  times  sloppj,  at 
times  confused.  But  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing his  performance  was  a crescendo  of  in- 
terest  and  worth. 

Let  us  coniine  ourselves  at  present  to  re- 
cording’ a few  impressions  made  by  nis 
performance  as  a whole.  His  technique  Is 
highly  developed,  fully  ample  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  intentions.  He  has  strength 
which  is  under  control.  He  does  not  pound.  ( 
They  say  that  Liszt,  in  his  stormiest  mo-  i 
ments,  was  never  brutal;  and  Stavenhagen 
follows  his  master.  Not  once  did  he  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  amaze  by  sheer  force. 

He  is  singularly  fortunate  in  the  treatment 
of  delicate,  coquettish,  or  ethereal  passages, 
in  arabesques,  in  the  weaving  cf  lace-like 
figures.  In  this  treatment  he  is  never 
sentimental,  nor  does  he  abuse  the  rubato. 

He  has  a good  sense  of  rhythm,  and  his 
phrasing  is  intelligent  and  at  times  elo- 
quent. It  would  not  be  fair,  perhaps,  to 
judge  him  as  a player  of  Beethoven  from 
his  performance  of  the  variations.  The 
pieces  by  Chopin  w'ere  finely  played,  as 
regards  sense  of  proportion  and  tingei 
work;  but  they  did  not  reveal  the  pianist 
as  a poet.  To  my  mind  he  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  "Les  Papiilons.”  by  Schumann, 
for  his  daintiness  was  charming,  and  he  | 
did  not  give  the  music  a swollen  and  in- 
congruous importance.  As  a player  of  Liszt 
he  ranks  among  the  first.  He  does  not  l 
emphasize  the  vulgarity  that  is  found  in 
Liszt;  he  does  not  call  attention  deliberately 
to  the  tinsel  and  the  gew-gaws.  To  be  sure 
th’  pieces  chosen— and  the  first  encore 
number  was  the  Rhapsodie  Hongroise  dedi- 
cated to  Joachim,  if  I am  not  mistaken— 
were  comparatively  free  from  the  true 
Lisztian  bombast  and  bathos.  And  how' 
delightfully  he  played  the  second  encore 
number,  a Paganini  arrangement  by  Liszt(?) 

Mr.  Stavenhagen  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
pianist  of  fine  natural  gifts  and  rare  artis- 
tic flavor.  The  sincerity  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  man  are  unmistakable.  It  is 
I a pleasure  to  hear  one  who  is  so  absiplutely 
free  from  pretence  of  any  kind.  He  is  well 
worth  hearing  and  worth  hearing  more 
than  once.  His  passion  is  not  a devouring 
flame.  His  performance  last  evening  was 
free  from  sensuousness.  There  was  little 
display  of  temperament.  On  the  other  hand 
he  wa’s  not  pedagogic,  and  he  was  almost 
always  interesting.  He  is  above  ail  an 
artist  that  is  devoted  seriously  to  the  com- 
poser whom  he  interprets. 

As  for  Master  Gerardy.  he  is  no  ordinary  I 
child-wonder  w'ith  cunning  curls,  artificial 
winning  ways,  and  a parrot’s  memory.  He 
Is  a great  ’cellist.  There  is  neither  youth- 
fulness nor  immaturity  in  his  performance. 
His  tone  is  rich,  beautiful  and  haunting. 
His  left  hand  is  marvelously  developed  and  I 
his  bowdng  is  free.  He  plays  with  the  ease 
of  the  accomplished  virtuoso  ■ and  the 
thoughtfulness  and  the  passion  of  the  full 
and  rounded  artist.  He.  too,  does  not  in- 
dulge in  sentimentalism,  nor  in  trickery  of 
technique.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
temperament.  Pieces  not  conspicuous  for 
musical  worth  were  not  only  endurable, 
thev  a**  absolutely  enjoyable  as  played  by 
! mm  In  cantabile  as  in  bravura,  he  is  al- 
! ready,  at  the  age  of  10,  a master  of  his 

inHeUadded  to  his  selections  last  evening 
Popper’s  “Papillon.”  He  }vas  accompanied 
admirably  by  Miss  Th^rese  Gferardy,  his 
sister.  „ 

Here  are  two  musicians  who  should  be 
heard' bv  all  who. are  truly  interested  In 
music.  There  are  many  concerts  in  this 
town,  and  they  arc  of  unequal  worth.  Our 
musical  public  has  been  taught  by  expert- 
l en,.P  to  look  with  wary  eyes  on  the  claims 
i made  by  advance  agents,  for  this  is  an  age 
^ musical  puffery.  But  it  is  not  often  that 
two^such  sincere  and  most  excellent  artists 
, visit  together  this  city. 

Mr.  Stavenhagen  and  Master  Gerardy  will 
* give  a recital  in  Mufelc  Hall  Jan.  8. 


Philip  Hale. 


id  Yau 


will 


try  of  the  late  Edmui 
. m . , j Sotheby’s,  London,  to- 
enrl  of  January.  There  are  pres- 
topies  of  some  of  the  novels  of 
' autograph  inscription*;  the 
tch  belonged  to  Dickens;  and 
Among 


Cordage  is  slack. 

Yvette  Gullbert  says  that  English  women 
are  all  doll-like,  as  to  their  features.  They 
Took  as  though  they  were  all  the  daughters 
of  one  mother.”  _____ 

fj>0  t.  S.— They  cook  greens  In  a jack- 
pot.  

That  there  is  ghost  dancing  at  Rosebud 
...i  pine  Ridge  excites  alarm  In  the  Best. 
It  is  when  the  ghost  does  not  walk  that 
there  'a  genuine  commotion  In  the  Last. 

Gferardy  is  big  enough  to  wear  trousers. 

•'O  cruel  Herod,  hard  of  heart\ 

Accursed  mayst  thou  tie,  v 

That  slewest  so  many  Innocents i 
That  never  harmed 


This  is  Childermas  or  Holy  Innocents’ 
Day.  probably  the  most  unlucky  day  in 
the  year.  Do  not  pare  your  nails,  put  on 
a new  suit,  marry,  or  begin  anything  until 
tomorrow'.  On  account  of  this  supersti- 
tion the  coronation  of  Edward  IV.  of 
England  was  put  off  till  the  Monday  be- 
cause the  preceding  Sunday  was  Childer- 
mas Day. 

Do  you  think  that  the  slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  was  only  on  one  day  long  ago 
and  afar  off  in  Palestine?  Hardly  a day 
goes  by  without  the  murder,  unintentional, 
no  doubt,  of  some  Innocent.  For  negli- 
gence, ignorance,  the  rapacity  of  a land-  i 
lord  who  will  not  provide  his  tenement  de-  ! 
cently,  these  are  as  cruel  and  fatal  weapons  . 
as  the  swords  of  Herod’s  soldiery. 

If  you  received  a Christmas  present  from 
an  unexpected  source,  do  not  fret,  do  not 
run  into  the  possible  extravagance  of  a 
quid  pro  quo  to  the  giver.  In  the  first 
place  such  uneasiness  is  a species  of  snob- 
bery. Think  kindly  of  the  giver.  Believe 
that  he  wished  to  please  you  without 
thought  of  return.  There  should  be  no  idea 
of  “value  received”  in  the  making  or  taking 
pf  a gift. 

A Frenchman  traveling  lately  in  Japan 
met  an  intelligent  native  and  asked  his 
opinion  of  Port  Arthur.  The  Japanese,  a 
Government  official,  replied  lazily:  “Ah, 
you  come  from  Paris.  What  is  the  last 
news  of  Sarah  Bernhardt?”  This  is  a cos- 
mopolitanism unknown  in  the  United 

States.  

A correspondent  in  Maine  informs  us  that 
40  years  ago  "dingbats"  meant  money  in 
Saco.  “One  verse  of  an  old  song  ran  like 
this: 

” ‘We’ll  go  down  to  old  Bob  Finigan’s, 

And  get  our  tod  three  times  a day, 

Put  the  dingbats  on  the  table, 

Four  and  six  for  a bummer’ 3 spree.’ 

“Not  a song  to  be  sung  In  the  parlor  to- 
day,  but  in  those  days  a few  would  take  | 
something  once  in  awhile,  say  every  time 
they  could  find  somebody  who  had  the 
dingbats  to  pay  for  "hooker.”  So  "ding- 
bats” as  synonymous  with  nwhey  does  not 
appear  to  be  peculiar  to  Pennsylvania. 

Another  correspondent  writes— in  a 
pathetically  worded  letter— it  is  his  impres- 
sion that  "dingbats"  in  Georgia  was  used 
affectionately  by  mothers  as  they  hugged 
and  kissed  their  children;  as,  for  instance,  , 
in  the  phrase,  “Mamma  just  can’t  help  it,  j 
she  has  got  to  put  the  ’dingbats’  right  , 

on.”  

“If  it  be  lowering  and  wet  on  Childermas 
Day,  there  will  be  scarcity ;,  while  if  the 
day  be  fair,  it  promises  plenty.” 

One  word  more  about  “dingbats.  A 
subscriber  informs  the  Journal  that  he  once 
saw  two  trig,  briskly  moving  young  girls 
at  a summer  hotel.  Like  Charles  Lamb  s 
Hester,  they  had  a springy  motion  in  their 
gait.  And  as  in  their  youthful  freshness 
and  beauty  they  walked  along  the  piazza, 
an  admiring  youth  exclaimed,  “They  are 
regular  dingbats!”  Now  just  what  did 
he  mean?  Had  he  a vague  idea  that  the 
dingbat  flew  with  a graceful,  girlish  swoop. 

As  the  street  car  was  blocked,  a woman 
was  heard  confiding  her  household  cares 
to  a neighbor;  “Yes,  I keep  a girl  a while. 
so  as  to  rest  my  body;  then  I go  without  her 
a while,  so  as  to  rest  my  mind.” 

Stavenhagen  is  not,  like  Samson.  Absa- 
lom, Paderewski,  or  the  gentlman  from 
Borneo.  His  strength  is  in  his  fingers,  not 

his  hair.  

Samuel  Matthews  of  Dulwich,  England, 
oommor  ly  called  the  Wild  Man  of  the 
Woods,  was  murdered  Dec.  28,  1802.  Truly  | 
a singular  man.  When  he  first  appeared  j 
in  Dulwich  he  was  “a  person  of  genteel  ad-  j 
dress  and  remarkable  for  wearing  two 
watches.”  but  he  afterward  took  to  the 
woods,  as  other  men  to  drink.  He  was  not 
a miser,  he  was  not  an  enthusiast,  he  was 
not  morose;  he  simply  preferred  to  live  by 
himself  in  the  woods. 

The  lack  of  dignity  in  the  investigation 
by  the  Lexow  Committee  excites  unfavor-  i 
able  comment  in  certain  quarters.  Such  a I 
lack  Is  not  uncommon  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings  in  New  York.  The  writer  of  tills  para- 
graph once  saw  in  Albany  the  late  Mr.  j 
Justice  Westbrook  keep  Ills  feet  on  the 
desk  while  an  attorney  addressed  him  in 
open  court  with  reference  to  a most  im- 
portant case. 

V “MIT  ME  THAT.” 


The  giving  and  the  receiving  of  presents  is 
in  order  until  after  Twelfth  Day.  As  the 
Journal  has  said  before,  gifts  between 
equals  belonged  in  former  days  to  New 
Year’s  rather  than  to  Christmas.  The  gift 
on  Christmas  was  from  a uperlor  to  the 
Inferior;  thus  In  the  tavern  the  landlord 
reckoned  for  the  wine  drunk  by  the  guest 
and  said  to  him,  “You  are  welcome  to  your 
slice  of  ham,  or  your  bread.”  Knowing 
that  there  are  days  of  grace  which  follow 
Christmas,  many  defer  the  present,  and 
some  are  thus  influenced  because  they  can- 
not decide  the  choice.  The  purse  is  full; 
the  impulse  Is  generous;  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  spending  money,  but  what 
would  please  Arabella  or  Adolphus?  There  s 


tho  ruf.  a cmvw  worn atpnict 
Christmas  she  was  obliged  to  . once 
her  attention  on  "two  crises  of  mase 
existence,"  nnd  she  added  that  wor 
shoppers  seeking  presents  for  males  "think 
of  man  as  a Being  who  Shaves,  or  as 
Being'  who  Smokes. ” Now  if  Adolphus  Is 
a human  jack-plane  or  chimney,  there  is  i 
a wealth  of  material  o choose  from.  You  j 
may  defy  superstition  and  send  him  a razor 
case  with  a razor  and  appropriate  text  for 
each  day  in  the  week;  there  are  endless 
combinations  of  mug  and  brush.  If  you  do 
not  dislike  tobacco,  Miss  Eustacia,  or  look 
forward  to  happy  domesticity  clouded  only 
by  the  smpke  of  pipe  t>r  cigar,  do  not  hesi- 
tate, but  take  some  accomplished  amateur 
with  you  as  buyer.  Worked  tobacco 
pouches,  even  when  your  fancy  leads  you 
to  the  decorative  effigy  of  the  cat  who  was 
killed  by  three  drops  of  nicotine,  are  no 
longer  esteemed.  They  are  in  limbo  with 
old-fashioned  dog’s-hcad-sllppers  and  hair 
jewelry.  Yon  must  buy,  and  buy  intelli- 
gently. Why  is  it  that  the  Christmas  pipe 
is  soon  put  out?  It  does  not  draw,  it  clogs, 
it  burns,  there  is  the  trouble  of  breaking^ 
it  in.  Adolphus  will  take  a few  puffs;  tl^’"^ 
he  will  lay  It  down  with  the  thought. 
"Sweet  girl!”  and  charge  the  old  briar  he 
had  when  he  was  In  college.  Buy  him 
cigars,  or  a unique  tobacco-jar;  or  if  he 
has  a sense  of  humor,  give  the  binder  full 
authority  to  clothe  gorgeously  King  James’ 
“Counterblaste  <o  Tobacco.” 

Wretched  indeed  is  your  lot,  if  Adolphus 
has  no  habits,  regular  or  irregular.  He  may 
have  deceived  you  us  to  his  tastes.  A set 
of  Browning  would  punish  him  righteously 
for  admiration  feigned  that  he  might  stand 
well  in  you  eyes.  Toilet  articles,  outside  of 
the  shaver's  equipment,  reflect  on  the 
cleanliness  of  the  wooer.  A house  jacket 
encourageth  sloth.  You  must  become  inti- 
mate with  his  sister.  She  will  tell  you,  pos- 
sibly not  without  malignity,  of  his  . real 
wishes  whep  he  is  not  on  dress  parade. 

To  choose  for  Arabella  is  a lighter  task. 
There  are  certain  staple  commodities,  and 
in  dealing  in  them  is  safety.  But  how  the  : 
matter  would  be  simplified  for  all,  if  It  were 
the  habit  during  the  month  before  Christ- 
mas  for  the  would-be  recipient  to  insert  his 
wants  in  the  newspapers.  For  instance; 
“Adolphus  Fortescue  wishes  his  friends  a 
Merry  Christmas.  He  would  like  any  stand- 
ard work  on  etiquette,  a copy  of  ‘Trilby,’ 
and  a bottle  of  Florida  water.”  This  card 
is  modest  and  to  the  point.  Adolphus  would 
not  in  this  case  run  the  risk  of  receiving  a 
novel  by  Meredith  or  a student  lamp. 

Then  there  should  be  a Christmas  Ex- 
change for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
shun  the  publicity  of  print.  There  are  now 
places,  it  is  said,  where  wedding  presents, 
duplicates  or  unappreciated,  are  bought 
and  afterward  sold  to  those  williiV  to 
purchase  at  a low  figure  that  whicnj  has 
been  rejected.  A Christmas  Exchange  would 
fill  a long-telt  want.  The  proprietor  should 
be  a man  of  tact  and  secrecy.  Only  one 
seller  at  a time  should  be  admitted  to  the 
inner  sanctuary.  The  pain  of  shopping 
would  be  recompensed  amply  by  the  joy 
of  swapping.  Still,  advertising  is  the  thing, 
and  people  must  be  educated  up  to  it. 


So  our  new  and  esteemed  friend,  Watkin 
Mills,  Esq.;  "granted  kindly”  an  interview. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Mills  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  chorus  singing  of  the  Handel 
and  the  Haydn.  He  has  heard  none  finer, 
"even  in  Canada.”  Music  Hall  is  "magnifi- 
cent.” Mr.  Zerrahn  is  “a  very  able  man.” 
“I  couldn’t  wish  to  sing  to  a better  accom- 
paniment.” Come  again,  Mr.  Mills;  you 
sang  very  respectably  in  "The  Messiah,” 
and  your  pretty  compliments  will  not  fall 
on  dull  ears. 

After  the  cakes  of  scented  soap  were  pre- 
sented, Mr.  Mills  dropped  confidentially  Into 
personal  reminiscences.  “I  sang  before  I 
could  walk.”  And  so  do  most  babies,  oh, 
fluent  basso  cantante!  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
player  at  golf.  “The  exercise  has  added 
another  note  to  my  voice.”  Mr.  Mills  also 
indulges  frequently  in  pedestrian  roulades 
of  from  15  to  20  miles  a day.  “If  one  can’t 
eat  a dinner  after  that  I will  gi-ve  up.”  He 
means  probably  give  up  the  matter— not 
the  dinner. 


Mr.  Mills  sets  an  excellent  example.  Too 
many  of  our  musicians  do  not  take  suffi- 
cient exercise.  Why,  Nero,  the  accom- 
plished virtuoso,  would  lie  upon  his  back 
with  a sheet  of  lead  upon  his  breast,  so  as 
to  improve  his  tone  production.  This  is 
Just  the  weather  for  a singer  to  run  rapidly 
from  the  State  House  to  the  Reservoir  and 
back,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  recital. 
Or,  If  our  German  friends  are  not  accli- 
mated, let  them  work  in  a gymnasium. 
Fifteen  minutes  of  daily  practice  on  the 
rings  or  parallel  bars  would  expand  the 
chest,  give  a cheerful  expression  to  the 
face,  and  lead  gradually  to  abstinence 
from  Brahms. 


Might  not  Mr.  Goff  hffe/e  extracted  more 
Information  from  Inspector  Williams  If  ho 
had  adopted  the  suavlter  In  modo  and  lured 
the  witness  on  to  beer  nnd  skittles?  Roar- 
ing at  a man,  even  In  a righteous  cause.  Is 
not  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  able  cross- 
examiner, especially  when  the  witness  has 
a stiff  backbone.  The  method  of  the  late 
Judge  Fullerton,  Mr.  George  M.  Stearns, 
ex-Gov.  Robinson,  Is  more  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  David  Holmes  believes  that  if  women 
are  properly  managed  they  make  better 
unionists  than  men.  The  way  to  manage 
them  properly  is  to  let  them  manage,  else 
they  are  dlsunlonlsts  to  the  core. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  W.  F.  Ap- 
thorp  in  his  criticism  of  Bemberg’s 
"Elaine,”  which  seems  to  be  flabby  music 
by  the  way,  claimed  that  Mechanics’  Hall 
was  better  acoustically  than  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  Hbuse.  The  Musical  Courier  of 
New  York  replies  as  follows:  "We  are  ut- 
terly flabbergasted  by  this  blast  from  Bos- 
ton. We  always  fancied  In  our  bucolic  in- 
nocence that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
was  a very  fair  specimen  of  its  kind.  But 
a cruel  man  from  Boston  has  undeceived 
us.  We  have  not  Mechanics’  Hall.  New 
York  Is  not  Boston,  and  we  lack  brilliancy. 
This  is  indeed  an  awful  awakening.” 

To  A.  P.:  “The  ghost  walks”  is  a com- 
paratively old  phrase.  You  will  find  it  in 
Household  Words,  1853:  “When  no  salaries 
are  forthcoming,  the  ghost  doesn’t  walk.” 

They  say  that  in  Yale  slang  a thing  is 
said  to  be  “fruit”  when  it  is  easy  or  easily 
done.  The  word  in  the  same  sense  is  also 
prison  slang.  

Do  you  smile  at  the  complaint  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  House  of  Correction  at  the 
monotony  of  daily  beef-stew?  Did  you  ever  i 
try  to  eat  quail  on  30  consecutive  days?  j 
Did  you  ever  eat  lamb,  tender  and  well 
cooked,  every  day  for  a fortnight?  Make 
one  of  these  interesting  experiments  and 
then  imagine  how  you  would  like  beef-stew 
day  in  and  day  out  for  a year. 

And  so  Prof.  Hadley  of  Yale  is  of  the 
Malthusians.  He  commends  the  prudent 
man  who  works  hard,  invests  wisely,  and 
does  not  marry  till  he  knows  he  can  sup- 
port a family.  But  if  prudence  ruled  the 
world  what  a dismal  burying-ground  it 
would  be.  There  is  a pleasure  in  giving 
hostages  to  Fortune. 

A fortune  teller  in  New  York  offered  as 
evidence  against  a boarder  whom  she 
charged  with  larceny,  the  fact  that  when 
her  watch  was  missed  she  read  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  backward  24  times;  then  she  burned 
three  hairs  from  the  tail  of  a yellow  dog 
which  was  found  howling  on  the  bank  of 
a river  at  night,  and  in  the  smoke  she  saw 
the  face  of  the  jeering  boarder.  Will  it  be 
believed?  In  the  very  teeth  of  such  evi- 
dence the  Judge  refused  to  bold  the  pris- 
oner. 

Madame  Bide  of  Paris  is  a collector,  and 
like  many  collectors  she  steals.  She  had 
thus  accumulated  2369  merschaums  before 
she  was  dragged  into  court  and  sent  to 
prison.  She  had  only'  got  to  No.  69  in  her 
coloring,  and  she  pleaded  hard  to  take  an 
important  ease  with  her  to  St.  Lazare,  but 
the  Judge  was  inexorable. 

Ah,  thesd  collectors!  Do  they  remember 
a passage  in  Fielding’s  “Journey  From 
This  World  to  the  Next?”  "The  next  spirit 
that  came  up  declared  he  had  done  neither 
good  nor  evil  in  the  world,  for  that  since 
his  arrival  at  man’s  estate  he  had  spent  his 
whole  time  in  search  of  curiosities,  and 
particularly  in  the  study  of  butterflies,  of 
which  he  had  collected  an  immense  num- 
ber. Minos  made  him  no  answer,  but  with 
great  scorn  pushed  him  back.” 

Mr.  Huss,  who  will  play  tonight  at  the 
Symphony  the  piano  part  of  his  concerto, 
was  a comrade  at  the  Munich  Conserva- 
tory of  Messrs.  H.  W.  Parker,  Arthur 
Whiting  and  Arthur  Gordon  Cyril  Weld. 

The  Raconteur  tells  us  that  Stavenhagen, 
the  pianist  of  "a  blonde  style,”  is  the 
son  of  a very  rich  father.  His  pupils  at 
Weimar  call  him  “Meister;”  and  they  pay- 
no  bills. 
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THE  SYMPHONY. 


j Gloucester  may  well  say  with  Sir  Toby 
Belch:  "A  plague  o’  these  herring!” 


I Col.  Rend,  who  spoke  a piece  about  John 
jBurns,  is  appropriately  named. 


Mr.  Comstock  had  a right  to  be  angry. 


• "Diphtheria,  the  most  cruel  and  pitiless 
of  diseases,  conquered!”  Have  we  not 
heard  similar  statements  about  cancer, 
cholera  and  consumption? 


The  real  explanation  has  come  at  last. 
The  wife  of  Japan’s  Minister  of  War  was 
educated  at  Vassar. 


Was  there  a Bourget  a century  ago  in 
the  days  of  Captain  Qrose?  For  the  Cap- 
tain in  one  of  his  dictionaries  thus  defines 
gouging:  ’’To  squeeze  out  a man’s  eye 

with  the  thumb;  a cruel  practice  used  by 
the  Bostonians  in  America.” 


Tschaikowsky’s  Remarkable 
Sixth  Symphony. 

A Rhapsodic  Work  of  Mighty 
Imagination. 


T110  Piano  Concerto  of  Mr.  Henry 
H.  Huss  Played. 


The  program  of  the  tenth  Symphony  con- 
cert, given  last  evening  in  Music  Hall,  Mr. 
Paur  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  C,  In  15  minor,  "Pathetique.” 

Op.  74  (first  time) Tschalkowsky 

•Concerto  for  piano  forte,  in  15  major  (first 

time) Henry  H.  Hues 

Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini" Berlioz 

The  compiler  of  the  program  book  saw 
fit  to  insert  in  the  current  number  several 
platitudinous  paragraphs  masked  as  epi- 
grams. 

For  the  same  number  he  Englished  an 
account  of  sundry  dances  of  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  from  “Les  Origines  de  1’  Opfira,” 
by  Ludovlc  Celler,  whose  real  name  was 
Louis  Leciercq.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
his  courage  failed  him  when  he  translated 
the  description  of  the  volte.  He  started 
out  in  line  feather,  and  the  staid  readers 
of  program  books  were  no  doubt  delighted 
to  learn  that  "ladies  who  had  well-turned 
legs  could  not  afford  to  despise  it  (the 
volte),  for  they  showed  them  freely.  But 
why  did  he  not  pursue  the  interesting  sub- 
ject? Why  did  he  not  complete  the  para- 
graph ending  "in  keeping  her  skirts  from 
flying  in  the  air?”  Why  did  he  not  follow 
the  original  (page  64),  and  quote  from  the 
good  and  free-spoken  Tabouret?  Why  did 
he  not  tell  the  entertaining  story  of  how 
Henry  III.,  then  Duke  of  Anjou,  fell  in 
love  with  Mary  of  Clfrves  at  a famous  ball 
in  1572.  when  she  danced  the  volte  with 
prodigious  vigor?  'Tis  a tale  of  a shirt, 
and  the  curious  can  find  it  on  page  66  of 
Celler’s  book. 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  same  pro- 
gram-book no  information  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Tschaikowsky’s  sixth  sym- 
phony. And  yet  the  question  about  its  first 
performance  is  no  more  beyond  conjecture 
than  the  "song  the  Syrens  sang,  or  what 
name  Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid  him- 
self among  women.” 

The  reader  asks  about  this  symphony. 
He  finds  in  the  program-book  miscellaneous 
information  and  a pedagogic  and  imperfect 
view  of  the  symphonic  structure. 

*** 

The  Musical  Times  (London),  Jan.  1.  of 
this  year,  gave  the  following  account  of 
Peter  Tschaikowsky's  last  appearance  in 
public,  Oct.  16,  1893.  The  account  was 
Englished  from  the  Signale. 

"The  occasion  was  the  first  symphony 
concert  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Mu- 
sical Society,  which  the  deceased  master 
conducted.  The  program  consisted  of  the 
overture  to  an  unfinished  opera.  ‘Carmo- 
sine,’  by  Laroche,  a larghetto  and  gavotte 
from  Mozart’s  ‘Idomeneo,’  Tschaikowsky's 
first  pianoforte  concerto,  and  his  anxiously 
awaited  new  symphony  (No.  6,  in  B minor, 
op.  71).  * * * Although  the  composer  was 
recalled  many  times  at  the  finish,  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  effect  which  his  new 
work  had  produced,  and  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  it  might  soon  be  performed  again 
to  enable  its  being  better  understood.  To 
this  end  he  also  gave  it,  after  the  per- 
formance, the  title  of  ‘Symphonle  PathSti- 
que,’  little  thinking  how  soon  his  wish 
would  be  gratified,  and  the  new  title  be- 
come, indeed,  strangely  appropriate.” 

After  the  death  of  Tschalkowsky— and 
some  say  that  he  deliberately  poisoned 
himself — the  symphony  was  repeated  at  the 
second  concert  of  the  Musical  Society. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  orchestra,”  says 
the  correspondent  of  the  Signale,  “stood 
a bust  of  the  composer,  surrounded  by 
laurels  and  palms  and  crowned  with  a 
laurel  wreath.  Napravnik  occupied  the 
place  where,  only  a short  time  before, 
Tschalkowsky  had  stood  in  perfect  health 
conducting  his  last  work.  The  crowded 
audience  seemed  at  first  depressed,  but  the 
beauty  and  power  of  the  music  soon  drew 
forth  enthusiastic  applause.  The  perform- 
ers were  deeply  moved,  and  surpassed  them- 
selves In  their  superb  renderings  of  the 
various  works.  Besides  the  Symphony,  the 
program  included  the  master’s  Overture  to 
‘Romeo  and  Juliet,’  his  Violin  Concerto, 
played  by  Leopold  Aeur;  pianoforte  solos 
by  Miss  aus  der  Ohe,  and  an  air  from  the 
opera  'Eugeny  Onegin,’  splendidly  sung  by 
the  artist  who  created  the  part  of  the  hero 
in  this  work  when  it  was  given  in  London— 
viz.,  Mr.  Eugene  Oudin.  Altogether  this 
‘In  Memoriam'  concert  was  worthy  of  the 
greatest  Russian  composer  and  of  the  fore- 
most musical  society  In  the  Russian  capital. 
*** 

This  noble  work  of  Tschaikowsky  made  a 
profound  impression  last  evening.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  motives 
of  the  composer  in  putting  the  slow  move- 
ment ast.  Purists  may  object  to  the  scheme, 
but  in  this  instance  the  effect  is  marvelous. 
Nor  in  the  presence  of  such  an  exhibition  of 
genius  would  It  be  decent  to  say  at  random, 
“But  this  is  not  a symphony;  the  middle 
movements  are  too  free;  the  music  is 
dramatic,  not  symphonic.” 

The  first  movement,  an  allegro  with  adagio 
introduction,  is  skillfully  constructed.  The 
coda  is  remarkable,  sufficient  alone  to  prove 
Tschailtowsky’smastery  of  technical  means. 
Who  can  ever  forget  that  moaning  descend- 
ing scale?  But  greater  than  any  technical 
display  is  the  imagination  of  the  artist. 
Call  the  second  theme  sensuous,  if  you 
please;  it  is  nobly  sensuous. 

Sensuousness  is  here  brought  into  sharp 
contrast  with  the  melancholy,  the  gloom 
aroused  by  the  thought  of  death.  For  in 
the  embrace  of  lovers  enters  that  thought 
and  chills  the  kisses  of  the  lips.  No  analysis 
can  give  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  beauty, 
in  the  harmonic  progressions,  in  the 
spontaneoiy 


movement,  a Scherzo,  is  a 
nt  treatment  of  an  eccentric 
ikowsky  has  often  shown 
i solving  such  rhythmical 
t>lv  In  the  Scherzo  of  one  of 
tets.  In  this  Scherzo  of  the 
question  is  answered  with 
elegance  that  the  problem 
ot  by  the  hearer.  The  trio 
for  its  pedal  point,  and  it  is 
>f  work. 

jvement  is  below  the  high 
st.  It  is  not  free  from  vul- 
march  suggests  too  strongly 
liaff's  “Lenore”  sym- 


ch  In 


I Rut  the  finale  is  one  of  the  noblest,  most 
I sublime  compositions  of  the  last  sixty 
( years  it  is  a mighty  lamentation.  Not 
i egotistical,  personal  mourning;  not  the  bit- 
ter reflections  of  a jaded  voluptuary,  a 
Solomon,  who  finds  “Vanity"  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  Life,  the  Sphinx;  but 
such  a lamentation  as  might  be  evoked  by 
the  fall  of  an  empire,  by  the  thought  of  the 
complaining  millions  of  men.  The  first 
| movement  tells  of  the  grave,  and  its  solem- 
nity is  shudder-inducing.  The  last  move- 
ment has  nothing  earthly  In  its  nature. 
The  sensuous  theme  heard  earlier  in  the 
symphony  has  suffered  a strange  change. 
Like  a novel  by  Dostoievsky,  the  movement 
is  without  hope,  and  its  last  words  are 
words  of  despair.  The  dying  measures  an- 
swer no  questions.  They  say,  "It  Is 

Here  then  are  rhapsodical  impressions  of 
a long  instrumental  rhapsody.  Never  have 
I realized  the  impossibility  of  describing 
adequately  in  words  the  effect  made  by  a 
great  composition  to  those  who  did  not  hear 
it  as  after  this  revelation  of  Tschaltow- 
skv's  genius.  If  one  should  speak  of  the 
singular  orchestral  effects,  if  he  should,  for 
instance,  mention  the  treatment  of  the 
bassoons  or  the  brass  in  the  first  movement, 
would  his  words  convey  any  impression  to 
those  who  only  know  the  bassoon  as  a word 
used  by  Coleridge,  and  regard  brasses  as 
II  the  plural  of  brass? 

I *** 

Mr.  Huss,  a pupil  ff  Rheinberger,  is 
| known  to  be  a sincere,  industrious  musi- 
‘ cian.  He  appeared  here  last  evening  as  a 
composer  and  a pianist.  Now  as  a com- 
poser he  did  not  apparently  in  writing  this 
j concerto  consult  his  own  technique,  for  it 
1 must-be  said  frankly  that  although  he  has 
I Improved  as  a pianist  his  technique  is  not 
j vet  developed  sufficiently  to  do  justice  to  i 
: his  work.  " Take  the  theme  of  the  finale, 

I for  instance;  it  was  not  heard  definitely  un- 
til it  was  declaimed  by  the  orchestra.  As 
I had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  score 
and  can  only  judge  of  the  work  as  played 
bv  Mr.  Huss.  his  very  endeavor  may  have 
! prejudiced  his  concerto.  For  last  evening 
the  concerto  as  a whole  seemed  labored 
and  dull. 

The  first  movement  starts  off  bravely. 
The  opening  measures  attract  attention, 
but.  you  who  were  there,  what  do  you  re- 
member of  the  measures  that  follow? 
There  were  pleasing  passages,  but  there 
was  also  much  that  seemed  dangerously 
near  padding.  I care  not  for  a man's 
cholarshin  if  he  has  nothing  new  to  say, 
r if  he  nas  not  a new  wily  of  saying 
[something  that  has  been  accepted  by  tile 
' world.  This  first  movement  seems  strung 
gether:  it  is  far  too  long;  and  the  balance 
| between  orchestra  and  piano  is  not  well  ob- 
rved.  At  times  the  piano  was  wholly  be- 


ith  the  orchestral  billows.  The  second 
ivement  is  like  unto  a dry  and  sandy 
iste.  The  finale  appears  to  be  the  most 
ontaneous  and  firmly  knit  of  the  three 
ovements;  but  it  suffered  from  the  inca- 
•~ity  of  the  pianist  to  bring  out  its  points 
ibly.  The  fundamental  faults  of  the 
.oncerto  are  a desire  to  show  contrapuntal 
■•irks  without  a gain  thereby,  themes  too 
short  and  of  too  undecided  a character, 
and  a lack  of  convincing  logic  in  the  the- 
matic development. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  Mr.  Paur  gave 
loose  reins  to  the  orchestra.  Certainly  he 
might  have  shown  more  discretion,  as 
aion  as  he  realized  the  pianist's  moderate 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  through- 
t the  evening  was  not  flawless.  Mr.  Paur 
getting  to  be  too  fond  of  violent  con- 
ists,  and  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  there 
ust  be  measures  in  every  work  which  de- 
and  moderation  in  treatment.  And  was 
,t  the  sublime  theme  of  the  last  move- 
ent  of  the  symphony  taken  at  too  fast  a 

Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


From  a Local  Mass  to  a 
Local  Operetta. 


Something  About  MacDowell,  Sul= 
Iivan  and  Hans  Richter. 
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:al  News  Here  and  Abroad 
Up  to  Date. 


and  of  church  music  go  to  St. 
lornlng  and  hear  Mr.  Augusto 
mass.  It  is  a seriously  con- 
htfully  worked-out  eomposi- 
iplritual  beauty,  full  of  pure 
with  an  exhibition  of  contra- 
■dg e that  is  a delight  and  not 
Hie  work  Is  one  that  does 
totoli,  who  was  brought  up  on 
of  tbe  golden  period  of  Italian 
The  performance  Christmas 
redlt  to  his  choir,  and  espe- 
rell-d rilled  chorus, 
rtled  by  the  dramatic  treat- 
Mlserere”  In  the  "Gloria.”  and 
is"  In  the  "Credo"?  Are  not 
c touches  effective?  Are  they 
i?  Are  they  not  grateful  to 
this  generation?  Remember 


that  the  same  composer  wrote  the  “Quo- 
niam,"  a double  canon.  And  also  remember 
that  dullness  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
complete  expression  of  religious  feeling. 

There  is  nothing  more  profane,  more 
sacrilegious  than  a dull  fugue. 

1 should  like  to  see  Mr.  Rotoli  at  the 
head  of  a society  of  picked  singers,  singers 
picked,  that  is,  at  the  proper  time.  It 
would  be  a pleasure  to  hear  "The  Messiah," 
or  the  great  "Stabat  Mater"  of  Palestrina, 
or  any  of  the  larger  compositions  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  Cecilia  under  the  direction 
of  this  excellent  musician. 

Mr.  Rotoli  is  known  here  as  a teacher 
and  a composer  of  songs.  It  is  the  same 
Augusto  Rotoli  who  in  1874  became  the 
leader  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society 
of  Rome  and  for  12  years  made  it  to  be 
respected  and  admired  by  all  musicians, 
Italians  or  visitors.  Liszt  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  it,  and  under  Mr.  Rotoli's  di- 
rection Liszt’s  "Elizabeth"  was  there  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Rotoli  was  the  founder  in  Rome  of 
the  Sacred  Choir  for  Lent  which  still  flour- 
ishes. 


When  a new  opera  is  produced  in  London 
or  Paris,  the  musician  is  apt  to  shy  at  any 
account  cabled  by  a passionate  press- 
agent  or  written  by  an  equally  passionate 
gatherer  of  snobbish  paragraphs.  The 
musician  discounts  the  flub-dub  about  the 
overwhelming  success  of  a singer  whom  he 
knows  to  be  of  medicore  ability,  and  he  is 
not  dazzled  by  the  parade  of  names  be- 
longing to  jukes  and  the  untitled  aristoc- 
racy who  assisted  at  the  ceremony. 

It  is  better,  therefore,  in  considering  for  a 
moment  Sullivan's  rew  operetta  at  the 
Savoy  to  take  the  word  of  such  a man  as 
the  reviewer  who  contributes  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

"The  Chieftan,"  produced  at  the  Savoy  Dec. 
12.  is  an  enlargement  of  "Contrabandista,” 
two  acts,  text  by  Burnand,  1867.  “Contra- 
bandista”  was  written,  composed  and  pro- 
duced in  16  days.  To  me,  at  least,  it  always 
seemed  poor  stuff. 

This,  in  substance,  is  what  the  reviewer 
says  of  “The  Chieftan.”  Mr.  Burnand  has 
not  imitated  Mr.  Gilbert.  His  plot  is 
quiet  and  satisfactorily  deficient  in  absurd- 
ity. There  are  few  puns,  and  they  are  of 
superior  quality.  "The  dialogue  does  not 
exactly  sparkle  with  wit,  nor  was  last 
night’s  audience  particularly  ready  to 
shake  with  cheerfulness  upon  the  smallest 
occasion.  * * * * When  the  barriers  gave 
way  and  the  success  of  the  inspiration— if 
we  may  use  the  phrase— seemed  assured, 
there  was  no  hesitation  or  delay.” 

In  the  opening  measures  of  the  overture 
are  the  strains  of  the  Lobgesang  “Sin- 
fonia,”  “All  things  with  life  and  breath.” 
The  phrase  is  used  as  a leit-motiv.  This 
must  have  vexed  the  faithful  worshipers 
.of  Mendelssohn.  The  phrase,  it  appears,  is 
used  with  “irresistible  humor”  when  Grigg 
appears  in  the  costume  of  the  brigand 
chief,  “and  the  humorous  jest  is  thereby 
made  complete."  I confess  that  I cannot  see 
the  joke.  Do  you?  And  yet  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  man  says;  "Its  audacity  cannot 
fail  to  be  triumphant  with  an  intelligent 
majority.”  Well,  then,  brethren,  let  us 
I stand  by  each  other,  and  be  in  the  minor- 
ity. 

1 Rita’s  song  is  praised  in  this  singular 
fashion;  “Take  the  song  in  its  single  line, 
and  you  must  pronounce  against  it;  as  it  is 
fully  written,  it  has  a very  engaging  char- 
acter.” So  the  finale  of  the  first  act  is 
effective,  “so  far  as  the  working-up  is  con- 
cerned; artistically  considered,  it  perhaps 
.does  not  amount  to  very  much.” 

/ The  reviewer,  however,  gives  unqualified 
praise  to  Grigg's  opening  song  with  “de- 
lightful drum  accompaniment”;  a burlesque 
bolero;  Rita’s  song,  “Two  Happy  Gods”; 
two  quintets;  a sextet;  a Spanish  lilt,  “La 
Criada”;  Mrs.  Grigg’s  song,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  piece,  which  is  a French  duet, 
“sung  by  an  English  girl  whose  education 
was  not  completed  at  ‘Les  Oiseaux,’  and 
a Spanish  officer  not  in  full  command  of  the 
French  language. 

“Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  perhaps  in  this 
work  ventured  a little  boldly  to  indulge  in 
the  pious,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  generally 
religious  spirit  with  which  his  more  serious 
style  is  admirably  familiar.” 


Is  the  taste  of  the  Boston  public  wholly 
spoiled  for  light,  clean  and  sparkling  oper- 
etta by  long  acquaintance  with  musical 
farces  built  for  gaggers,  acrobatic  come- 
dians, and  brazen-voiced  women  who 
plunge  madly  into  tights  when  they  fear 
the  attention  of  the  audience  would  other- 
wise flag?  The  managers  say,  "We  give 
what  the  people  want.”  Others  reply,  “The  j 
people  take  what  is  given.” 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  speak  in  ad- 
vance of  the  merits  of  “Westward,  Ho!” 
the  operetta  by  Messrs.  Woolf  and  Ware, 
which  will  be  produced  at  the  Museum  j 
tomorrow  night,  and  yet  the  hearer  may 
he  sure  of  several  things  in  advance.  Mr. 
Woolf  is  a musician  of  more  than  ordinary 
stage  experience;  in  fact,  he  was  in  a way 
brought  up  in  the  theatre.  However  inex- 
perienced the  librettist  may  be,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  composer  the  libretto 
has  undoubtedly  a well-regulated,  well- 
behaved  plot,  which  will  not  disappear  for 
an  act  to  admit  variety  business.  It  may 
also  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  will  be 
no  silly  gagging  and  no  vulgar  horse-play. 
It  may  also  be  assumed  safely  that  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  stage  has  been 
most  carefully  attended  to. 


This  production  is  one\?f  more  than 
nary  interest.  It  is  a home  product.  On 
this  account  it  does  not  demand  coddling; 
but  it  should  excite  the  respectful  attention 
‘ of  every  lover  of  music,  of  every  theatre- 
goer who  deplores  the^present  condition  of 
operetta  and  almost  despairs  of  a change 
for  the  better.  May  the  weather  be  propi- 
tious; may  all  attending  circumstances 
favor! 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  spoke  lately  as  fol- 
lows in  the  New  York  Times  of  Mr.  E.  A.  , 
MacDowell.  who  honors  Boston  by  living  j 
here.  This  eulogy  was  provoked  by  the  per-  | 
formance,  at  a Philharmonic  concert  in 
New  York,  the  15th  of  December,  of  Mac- 
Dowell's  D minor  concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra: 

■ •Mr  MacDowell  is  not  a famous  piano 
virtuoso,  and  his  appearance  last  night  as 
the  performer  of  the  solo  part  of  his  second 
concerto  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  a pianist,  but  as  that  of  a com- 
poser. It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  his  compo- 
sition in  terms  of  judicial  calmness,  for  it 
is  made  of  the  stuff  that  calls' for  enthusi- 


. 


asm.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Mr.  MacDowell  in  this  work  fairly 
claims  the  position  of  an  American  master. 

We  may  have  no  distinctive  school  of 
music,  but  here  is  one  young  man  who  has 
placed  himself  on  a level  with  the  men 
owned  by  the  world.  This  D minor  piano 
concerto  is,  a strong,  wholesome,  beautiful 
work  of  art,  vital  with  imagination,  and 
made  with  masterly  skill.  Its  first  move- 
ment, we  have  no  hesitation  :n  saying,  is 
| one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  writing  in  the 
; repertoire  of  the  pianoforte.  Its  two  themes 
1 are  original,  absorbing  in  their  clear 
I strength  and  melody,  and  full  of  sentiment. 
The  distribution  of  effects  between  piano 
and  orchestra  is  admirable  in  every  detail, 
and  the  movement  throbs  with  splendid 
virility  from  its  first  measure  to  its  last. 
The  second  movement  is  a most  delicious 
scherzo.  It  has  two  leaeftng  themes,  of 
which  the  second  takes  the  place  of  the 
conventional  trio.  The  piano  part  sparkles 
with  piquancy  and  affords  the  player  oppor- 
tunities for  a fascinating  display  of  crisp- 
ness and  delicacy  of  execution,  without 
for  one  instant  ceasing  to  be  musically 
lovely.  The  last  movement  opens  with  a 
solid  largo,  which  is  followed  by  a moto 
allegro  brimming  with  ingenious  devices 
founded  on  fine  ideas.  The  tone  of  the 
entire  composition  is  romantic  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  Mr.  MacDowell  played 
the  solo  part  with  fine  vigor  and  with  strong 
feeling.” 

Amen,  a loud  amen  to  all  this,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. 

***  , 

Let  us  again  refresh  ourselves  by  observ- 
ing  the  cheerful  courage  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  man.  Was  he  overawed  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a “national  work  by  a la- 
mented composer”?  Not  a bit  of  it.  He 
heard  the  work  and  did  not  like  it;  and  he 
spoke  his  piece  like  a man.  We  may  not 
agree  with  him  in  his  opinion,  but  the 
opinion  is  none  the  less  delightful.  The  re- 
view is  of  a Monday  Popular  Concert,  Dec. 

“The  program  was  uninteresting  last 
week,  we  ventured  to  observe,  because  the 
pigee  de  resistance,  so  to  say,  was  a 
quartet  bv  Smetana  of  very  irregular  "ler" 
its,  of  considerable  commonplace,  and  ot 
vague  originality.  And  last  night  t ey 
could  find  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  re 
peat  the  same  quartet  and  give •to 'it  the 
same  primary  place  of  honor.  It  w - 
very  well  for  the  compiler  of  the  anal.  ,i- 
cal  program  to  say  solemnly,  for  the  secern 
time,  that  ’this  is  not  a German  quart  A, 
but  one  written  by  a Bohemian  of  the  B 
hemians;’  but  we  do  not  care  to  hear 
repetitions  of  early  English  remimscences- 
let  him  who  would  smile  compare  portions 
of  the  last  movement  with  the  old  conn- 
try  song.  ’Eighteen,  Twenty’— and  a galli- 
maufry of  all  the  styles  under  the  sun, 
however  quintessentiafiy  Bohemian  the 
general  result  may  be. 

%* 

Here  is  a remarkable  instance  of  narrow- 
ness, if  the  statements  are  true.  Hans 
Richter  loved  Wagner  so  that  he  there- 
fore  felt  obliged  to  hate  Rubinstein.  He 
has  prohibited  the  members  of . th*  P,  *V“i 
monte  Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  the  leader 
from  playing  r,t  the  Rubinstein  1-  estival  to 
to  be  held  at  the  Slngakademie,  and  Ruoin- 
stelr.’s  works  are  not  allowed  on  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Philharmonic  concerts.  I his 
deplorable  attitude  is  the  cause  for  much 
comment  in  musical  circles  in  Menna. 

It  is  in  many  ways  an  excellent  thing  foi 
Boston  that-  Hans  Richter  did  not  succeed 
Mr.  Nikisch  as  leader  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
in  his  52d  year,  and  good  judges  say  that 
he  is  careless  in  drill  and  slovenly  at  t mes 
in  his  public  conducting.  He  is  an  ultra- 
Wagnerlte,  “sot”  in  his  notions,  and  nar- 
row in  his  ideas  concerning  modern  music. 
He  is  a fine  example  of  the  old  saying.  No 
bigot  like  a radical.” 

When  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
Mr.  Paur  decides  to  return  to  his  father- 
land—for  it  is  not  likely  that  he  looks  for- 
ward to  a family  vault  in  Jamaica  Plam- 
why  should  we  not  have  a Frenchman,  an 
Italian,  a Russian,  a Swede,  or  better  yet, 
an  American,  for  a leader?  Why  do  other- 
wise sensible  and  reasoning  creatures  be- 
lieve that  music  was  a special  revelation 
to  the  Germans,  and  that  German  conduc- 
tors are  born  with  batons  in  their  hands? 
There  is  no  more  ridiculous  fetich  in  the 
world  than  this  slavish  and  unreasonable 
adoration  of  the  German  Muse. 

Philip  Hal 


NOTFS  AND  COMMENTS, 

Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  pro- 
pose to  revive  "Martha.’' 

The  mother  of  Philipp  andXaver  Schar- 
wenka  died  In  Berlin.  Dec.  17.  She  was  72. 

They  say  that  Emma  Eames  Is  squeez- 
ing her  upper  tones. 

Max  Heinrich  sang  In  "The  Messiah"  Dec. 

18  at  New  Haven. 

Widor  is  a cousin  of  Paul  Bourget.  Per- 
haps  “he's  something-  of  a liar  himself.” 

Mr.  Foote's  piano  quartet  was  played  in 
Paris  at  a private  muslcale. 

Antoinette  Sterling  is  still  singing  away 
at  the  "Three  Fishers.” 

They  say  that  Tamagno  will  sing  at 
Covent  Garden  next  season. 

Polllni  will  produce  "The  Gaiety  Girl” 
and. "The  Shop  Girl"  in  Hamburg. 

Adam’s  “Si  j'Mals  rol”  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  Montreal.  Dec.  13. 

Josef  Hollman.  the  'cellist,  will  play  here 
this  season. 

The  "Academy  of  Song.”  Vienna,  will  in- 
stitute a Rubinstein  prize. 

They  propose  to  name  a street  In  Paris 
after  Pasdeloup. 

Nicolas  II.  practises  daily  on  the  piano 
and  the  violin. 

They  say  that  Melba  has  been  engaged 
for  a tour  of  40  concerts  in  Australia,  be- 
ginning in  May. 

Mr  Frederick  Fairbanks  is  the  name  of 
an  American  pianist  now  cutting  a figure 
in  Dresden. 

They  gave  Spohr’s  “Last  Judgment”  in 
London  this  month.  The  English  are  indeed 
faithful  and  conservative. 

The  Australian  pianist.  Hutcheson,  a 
pupil  of  Stavenhagen,  made  a pronounced 
hit  in  Berlin. 

Falk  Bey  della  Sudda  is  the  name  of  a 
Turkish  pianist  who  appeared  in  London  a 
fortnight  ago. 

An  unpublished  symphony  by  Michael 
Haydn  was  played  lately  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  It  was  written  in  1784. 

An  Englishwoman.  Fanny  Moody,  has 
offered  a prize  of  $500  for  the  best  one-act 
opera  written  by  an  Englishman. 

Nikita  is  singing  in  Russia.  In  April, 
1895,  she  will  sing  in  "LakmS”  at  the 
Op6ra  Comique,  Paris. 

"Helie,”  an  opera  by  Alphonse  Duvernoy, 
will  be  brought  out  at  the  Paris  OpSra 
during  the  season  of  '95-’96. 

Stoumon  and  Calabresi  have  renewed  for 
three  years  their  contract  to  manage  the 
Monnaie  Opera  House,  Brussels. 

Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  is  in  the  United 
States.  She  will  appear  in  a series  of  con- 
certs with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sybil  Sanderson  will  make  her  debut  in 
New  York  in  “Manon,”  the  second  week  in 
January. 

The  Academy  of  Saint-Cecilia,  Rome,  will 
give  Feb.  1,  a concert  devoted  to  music  by 
Palestrina.  Terziani  will  be  the  conductor. 

A chair  of  Music-Aesthetics  is  to  be 
founded  at  the  University  of  Turin.  Luigi 
Alberto  Villanis  wil  be  the  professor. 

Van  Dyck  and  Rose  Caron  will  sing  the 
two  leading  parts  in  "Tannhaeuser"  at  the 
Paris  Op6ra  soon  after  Easter. 

Calve  will  sing  the  part  of  Ophelia  in 
Thomas's  "Hamlet”  at  the  Paris  Opera  in 
April. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert  of 
last  evening  and  concert  announcements 
will  be  found  on  another  page  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 

Thev  say  that  Stavenhagen  is  the  son 
of  a rich  father.  The  pianist  lives  in 
Weimar;  his  pupils  call  him  Master  and 
pay  no  bills. 

Two  new  operas  failed  lately  in  Italy; 

“11  Voto  " two  acts,  music,  by  Vallini, 
Rome;  "Medora,”  four  acts,  music  by  Cu- 
sinati,  Veron#. 

Arnold  RosA  the  celebrated  violinist, 
teacher  and  concert  master  at  the  Vienna 
opera,  has  been  made  "Kammervirtuos  ’ by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Wilther  Wossidio  is  the  author  of  a 
new"  book,  “Karl  Loewe  als  Balladen- 
Komponist,"  published  by  Schlesinger,  Ber- 

I Un0  Novacek,  formerly  solo  viola  player  in 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  now  lives 
in  Berlin  as  a.  composer.  Brodsky  played 
there  lately  a movement  from  a manu- 
script suite  in  D minor  by  Novacek. 

Mi^ht  it  not  be  pleasant  to  hear  Vincent 
D’Indy's  trio  in  B flat,  op  29,  for  piano, 
clarinet,  and  'cello  in  a chamber  concert? 

1 It  was  played  the  last  week  in  November 
I in  London. 

I Let  us  hear  this  prelude  to  Humper- 

1 riinrlc’s  "Haensel  and  Gretel,  Mr.  Paul. 

One  of  Humperdinck's  compositions  was 

nlaved  here  under  AIf.  Nikisch,  and  it  fell 
fiaL  This  prelude  seems  to  make  its  way. 

David  Popper  played  his  new  ,,s,^teL 
'cello  and  orchestra,  Ira  W aide,  in  Lon 
don  with  success.  Popper  played  at  f- 
tal  Palace  concert  the  cello  concerto  in 
D ascribed  to  Haydn.  . 

Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler  played  Chopin  s 
F minor  concerto  the  last  of  November  in 
Copenhagen,  at  the  first  of  the  syniphon> 
concerts  conduted  by  Svendsen.  Pianist 
and  conductor  were  applauded  louc.ly. 

Miss  Jeanne  Douste,  who  appeared  in  this 
country  as  an  eight-year-old  pianist,  is  now 
a singer.  She  made  her  debut  m London 
Is  Gretel  in  Humperdinck's  “Haensel 
and  Gretel.”  . 

This  was  the  program  of  the  Pans  Con- 
servatory conce?., .“the  of  December^ 

Svraohonv  C minor,  Beethoven,  Ave 
Verum.  Mozart;  Melusina  0.ve^ur®’„Mp”’ 
delssohn ; Gloria  Patri,  double  chorus,  Pa 
lestrina;  Haydn's  52d  Symphony. 

Wenin^on Englan<LW'sevenil  ^songs11  at.  &a 

™?tSg£en  h?'  his'  great-granddaughter, 
and  also  accompanied  on  the  tract 

directed  several  choruses.  This  ex.  - 
from  a French  exchange  reads  like  a he. 

In  the  Dutch  opera  "Leiden  °]’*;ze.t'tpPus*': 
by  van  der  Linden,  produced  lately  at 
Amsterdam,  old  Dutch  folk  songs  are  he 
foundation  of  several  choruses.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  opera  is  the  defence  of  Leiden 
against  the  Spanish  in  1574. 

De  Pachmann  played  in  13 e r 1 > Ji  t he  8 1 L for 
the  flrst  time  since  the  season  of  $6-  si, 
and  he  did  not  please  Otto'Lessniann  at  all, 
who  complained  most  bitterly  of  the  plan- 
isFs  ''coquettish"  treatment  of  Beethoven  s 
32  variations.  , \ 

At  the  fifth  Pb  ’lharmonic  concert  >n _ Bor  :n 
i the  prelude  to  V -Dbert's  opera  Her  Rubin,  _ 
I was  loudly  praised  f °.r  n 1 h i c h 1 y o D ” - 

Ition,  effective  construction  an“  hlE“V 

instrumentation.  Are.  we  going  to 
“ In  Boston,  Mr.  Paur? 


Three  songs  composed  liy  Sebastlen  B. 
Schleslnger,  and  published  by  Bote  and 
Bock,  were  reviewed  in  No.  65  of  the  Signals 
of  this  year.  Two  of  the  songs  were  de- 
scribed as  declamations,  rather  than  songs. 
Mr.  Schleslnger  appears  to  the  reviewer  as 
"a  respectable  musician,  with  praiseworthy 
tendencies.” 

Mathis  Lussy  says  that  when  VUloIng,  the 
teacher  of  Rublnstqln,  Introduced  his  pupil 
to  the  musical  society  of  Paris  in  1811,  all 
the  musicians  told  him  to  put  the  boy  under 
Chopin,  declaring  that  he  would  be  a second 
Chopin.  To  which  Villoing  replied,  "I  pre- 
fer him  to  be  a first  Rubinstein.” 

Harold’s  charming  opera  "Marie.”  first 
produced  in  1326,  was  revived  this  month  at 
the  Thfatre-Lyrique  de  la  Galerle-Vivienne. 
At  the  same  theatre  the  curtain  raiser  was 
a new  little  operetta  In  one  act,  "La  Jar- 
retiSre,”  words  by  Maillard,  music  by  do 
M6nil. 

Here  are  three  new  Italian  operas: 
"NeH’harem,"  three  acts,  words  and  music 
by  Giulio  Conclna,  Ancona,  Dec.  1;  "fiavit- 
ri,"  three  acts,  text  by  Villanis,  music  by 
Canti.  Dec.  1,  Bologna;  "Yoric,”  in  tVhich 
Shakspeare  figures  as  a character,  text 
and  music  by  Ettor.e  Martini,  three  act.;, 
Leghorn,  Dec.  1. 

The  subject  of  Paderewski's  Polish  opera 
is  modern.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  the 
right  to  produce  the  opera— as  yet  un- 
named—at  Covent-Garden  in  French.  A 
German  version  is  preparing  for  Dresden, 
and  one  in  Hungarian  for  Pesth.  They  say 
that  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  for  North  America. 

Irene  Pevny,  who  sang  Santuzza  here  at 
the  Globe  Theatre,  Oct.  31,  1893,  in  the 
Tavary  Company,  made  her  debut  Dec.  11 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House.  Berlin.  She  ap- 
peared as  Christine  in  "The  Golden  Cross." 
Engaged  at  present  at  the  Stettin  Opera 
House,  she  may  be  called  to  Berlin.  Her 
sister,  Olga,  is  studying  in  Paris  under 
Bouhy. 

Much  interest  is  taken  in  the  concerts 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  Jan.  4 
and  5,  at  which  Walter  Damrosch’s  new 
opera,  "The  Scarlet.  Letter,”  will  be  sung 
bv  th*  following  eminent  soloists:  Lilian 
ilordica  as  Hester.  Mr.  Campanarl  as 
Ohillingsworth,  William  H.  Rieger  as  Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale,  Ericsson  F.  Bushnell  as 
Wilson,  and  Conrad  Behrens  as  Gov.  Bil- 
lingham.  The  Oratorio  Society  chorus  of 
400  will  assist,  singing  the  “Chorus  of  the 
Puritans.” 

"Critics,  beware!”  seems  to  be  the  mot 
d’ordre  in  the  Vaterland,  writes  one  of  our 
German  contributors.  After  being  told  that 
the  authorities  in  Hamburg  had  arrested 
some  folk  who  did  not  like  the  Kaiser’s 
"Ode  to  Aegir,”  and  did  not  scruple  to  say 
so,  we  now  learn,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Berliner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  that  the  ed- 
itor of  an  Augsburg  paper,  who  had  spoken 
of  the  song  as  an  amateur  performance, 
has  been  promptly  challenged  to  a duel  by 
a fiery  son  of  Mars.  We  wonder  what, 
would  have  been  the  result  if  the  scribe 
had  ventured  to  hint  that  it  was  evidently 
the  work  of  a professional  man. 


A mABIST. 

A.mong  New  Year’s  resolves  is  that  of 
keeping  a diary.  Perhaps  the  resolution  is 
adhered  to  for  a month.  There  are  entries 
concerning  the  state  of  the  thermometer; 
or  the  diarist  jots  down  the  titles  of  books 
with  comments  on  the  contents;  or  there 
are  notes  of  stocks  and  bonds.  The  book  is 
generally  abandoned.  Like  other  resolves 
on  an  appointed  day.  the  purpose  was  writ- 
ten in  sand.  The  book  turns  up  later  as  a 
reminder,  and  is  gutted  of  its  written  pages, 
or  destroyed. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  always  advising  his 
friends  to  keep  a diary;  hut  he  himself,  al- 
though he  attempted  the  task  twelve  or 
fourteen  times,  never  could  persevere  in  it. 
"The  great  thing  to  be  recorded,"  said  he, 
"is  the  state  of  your  own  mind.”  On  an- 
other occasion  he  remarked:  “Do  not  men- 
tion such  trifles  as,  that  meat  was  too 
much  or  too  little  done,  or  that  the  weather 
was  fair  or  rainy.  A man  loves  to  review 
his  own  mind.  That  is  the  use  of  a diary  or 
journal.” 

Now,  the  trouble  with  the  persevering 
diarist  is  that  he  is  self-conscious,  hypocrit- 
ical in  such  private  records.  Either  he  does 
not  dare  to  confide  to  paper  his  weaknesses, 
his  moments  of  dejection,  his  sins,  or  he  is 
an  apologist  as  he  writes;  or  he  is  guilty  of 
cant  in  bemoaning  his  condition.  Pepys 
wrote  his  honest,  marvellous  confessions  in 
cipher,  and  there  is  but  one  Pepys  in  the 
world.  His  book  is  a mirror,  before  which 
he  stood  in  court  suit  and  dressing  gown. 
The  almost  incredible  meanness  of  the  man, 
balanced  by  rare  and  noble  qualities,  the 
impertinent  chatter,  the  flippant  criticism, 
the  sage  remarks,  the  homely  shrewdness— 
it  is  as  though  his  thoughts  were  exposed, 
without  his  knowledge,  to  a mental  phono- 
graph. Today  the  book  is  invaluable,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  wealth  of  curious 
information  about  the  times,  but  because  it 
is  a revelation  of  an  average  man.  Only  the 
average  man  would  not  dare  to  tell  his 
secrets  so  at  length,  and  the  most  intricate 
cipher  would  not  assure  him.  We  know  a 
great  deal  about  Montaigne  from  his  own 
confessions.  Rousseau  and  Casanova  boast 
of  having  stripped  their  souls  to  the  view  of  ! 
the  world.  Montaigne  was  a little  fond  of  I 
paradox,  and  the  two  boasting  scapegraces  i 
were  undoubtedly  precious  liars.  Pepys  did 
not  magnify  his  mental  warts;  he  did  not 
call  attention  to  them,  as  did  Cromwell, 
when  he  spoke  with  the  portrait  painter;  ; 
but  graces  and  imperfections  are  described. 
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Suppose  that  Pepys  had  contented  him- 
self with  noting  merely  the  different  condi- 
tions of  his  mind;  suppose  that  he  had 
scorned  ull  trifles  mentioned  by  Johnson. 
He  would  not  have  ueen  I’epys,  and  we 
should  not  today  be  on  intimate  terms  with 
him  and  his  wife,  "poor  wretch,"  and  his 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

Look  at  the  rich  information  in  H.  C. 
Robinson's  diary.  See  how  eagerly  men  and 
women  of  today  read  the  memoirs  of  any- 
one, even  in  humble  capacity,  who  asso- 
ciated with  the  distinguished  in  art,  pol- 
itics, literature,  warfare.  There  are  diaries 
worth  writing  and  reading;  provided  always 
that  the  diarist  has  not.  his  better  .eye  fixed 
‘anxiously  on  posterity.  Indeed,  it  may  he, 
said  that  any  one  who  is  thrown  in  with 
people  of  distinction  should  keep  a record 
of  his  impressions,  of  the  conversation,  of 
the  appearance  of  his  associates.  If  Jones 
in  1854  observed  that  the  thermometer  was 
on  Feb.  23  50  degrees  above  zero  at  12  M.  it 
is  of  little  importance,  nor  does  the  world 
shudder  when  it  learns  that  Jones  had  a 

sore  throat  the  day  before;  hut  if  he  tried 
some  strange  old  woman’s  remedy  on  the 
22d,  or  if  on  the  23d  he  talked  freely  with  a 
great  man,  Jones  and  his  recollections  are 
of  worth.  Of  course  the  worth  is  qualified 
by  the  character  of  Jones,  who  must  not 
be  malicious  or  unduly  morbid.  For  Jones 
should  be  the  transparent  medium. 

Or  take  another  instance.  Read  the 
journal  of  Walt  Whitman,  in  which  he 
jotted  down  memoranda,  dated,  during  his 
hospital  service  in  the  Civil  War.  The  fu- 
ture historian  of  the  great  struggle  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  these  thumb-nail  sketches. 
He  will  gain  a keener  insight  into  the  in- 
tense spirit  animating  the  contestants  than 
from  a complete  set  of  the  Rebellion  Re- 
cord. Nor  did  the  fact  that  Whitman  was 
of  mighty  poetic  feeling  distort  his  treat- 
ment of  the  facts.  And,  again,  there  are 
men  like  Amiel,  whose  record  of  mental 
and  spiritual  impressions  is  of  comfort  to 
many  distressed  souls. 

The  diarist  is  gradually  becoming  extinct. 
Yet  there  are  men  and  women  who  for 
the  benefit  of  the  historian  and  the  moral- 
ist should  be  compelled  to  keep  journals. 
They  should  first  be  purged  of  self-con- 
sciousness, if  they  suffer  from  the  fSLint. 
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A contemporary  states  that  the  librettist 
j of  the  new  operetta  at  the  Museum  is  a 
"barrister.”  This  is  delightfully  English, 
but  it  is  not  explicit  enough.  Is  Mr.  Ware 
an  “outer  barrister”  or  an  “inner  barris- 
ter"? Has  he  the  same  privileges  as  a 
Queen's  counsel? 

So  the  fact  that  a man  was  killed  in  a 
prize  fight  will  “encourage  the  sport"  in 
New  Orleans. 

The  Police  Justice  Divver  brought  up  a 
half-hearted  acquittal,  but  he  dived  in 
dirty  water. 


Will  there  be  tenderloin  in  the  chemical 
beefsteak! 
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Production  of  W are  & W oolf  s 
New  Comic  Opera, 


‘‘Westward,  Ho!”  a new  comic  opera  in 
three  acts,  text  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Ware,  music 
| by  Mr.  B.  E.  Woolf,  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  last  evening  at  the  Boston 

Museum  in  the  presence  of  a large  and 
sympathetic  audience.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

I Sir  Lionel  Ravenswooil T.  H.  Ryley 

j Reginald  Clinton  Elder 

Hair-Trigger  Hal  Harry  Davenport 

Colorado  yam  George  F.  Marion 

I’.arkeeper  Thomas  Riley  . 

Plain  Smith e.  Aiken 

Violet  Fanny  Johnston 

Maude  Annie  Lewis 

Prosecuting  Attorney  Anne  V.  Sutherland 

;Rthel  Rosalind  Rlssi 

! Edith  Mary  Bitten 

Agnes  E.  Daly 

Glair  fennie  Carrigan 

; Grace  Annie  Black 

"Westward  Ho!”  is  founded  neither  on 
the  old  play  by  Dekker  and  Webster,  nor 

on  the  novel  by  Charles  Kingsley.  Our 

townsman,  Mr  Ware,  tells  of  the  life  in 
Maverick,  Wyoming,  as  it  will  be  in  the 
early  years  of  the  next  century.  The  girls 

and  women  rule  the  town.  They  are 

^ elected  to  offices,  State,  national  and  local. 
The  barroom  is  abolished,  or  rather  con- 
verted into  a shop  where  tea  is  sold  by  a 
repentant  barkeeper.  Profanity  and  gam- 
bling, and  even  the  mention  of  desire  to 
drink,  are  offences  against  the  law.  Hair- 
trigger  Hal,  the  father  of  the  Sheriff, 
-vj.OiejL  .is  a disguised  nobleman,  who.  once 
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a»P*r«do.  is.  under  the  rellning  lntluenctT 
"om:;n.  •>  heroe  tender-hearted  f,  ilow 
■ 'Pn'  " hlch  he  draws  from  force 

Pr<  {*,  'v  , prominent  cowboy  who  loves 
**  ■*eu  c'1''  of  Sir  Lionel  Ravens- 
s>uiOd.  the  young.r  brother  of  the  ex- 
st  - sperutlo.  and  stnitten  In  Ills  hee-haw  wav 
is)  ™ charms  of  the  Sheriff.  * 

,cr  brother  prefers  free  life  to  a 
a~"‘‘  ln  C«e  House  of  Lords.  bet  before  he 
L,0P?1  wllh  his  purpose,  the 
il  ;M^rSSn**eu.hin>1  by  a highly  ornanient- 
V Koii*,’  'vblt'h  is  exposed  in  the  furv 
* Da*JK  S*v?n  by  the  enamored  Knglish- 
. Jea*ol,s  cowboy  confides  his 
«s°  olorado  Sam.  who  proposes  to 
tne  pile  of  sir  Lionel  at  a friendly 
.\lr-  thua  set  him  away  from  the 
t.  and  then  return  his  money  to  him 
same  s played.  The  players  are  ar- 
,'y  1 » *bser  Hal  introduces  Sir 

tel  to  \ mlet  as  her  uncle.  Violet  falls 
, , ■ 'i'erarnf®  of  the  cowboy.  who  neglects 
f tv.”'f°Lni>.her.  alK>ut  the  price  of  beef 
v tbStnK!i  fhe  of  the  market  occupied 

h’“  b*’  ttv  the  first  act.  The  prosecuting 

T^r/rlf^untL PUtS  hJ  be*d 

■ H.eye  ,s  a Sdod  Idea  that  has  been  lainelv 
1 ‘^rfeotly  worked  out.  There  te  a 
:ie-  ‘here  are  chunic- 

a be  sharply  drawn  Thp 

The'  - I?'  vL,;U,,feeinff  ‘he  cSstume  of 
Jflrls  "hen  the  curtain  is  raised  is 

fav^iswi?  * ,?nce  prejudices  an  au- 

• riff'  the'  s,lcb  characters  as  the 

tli0  Pioseeuting*  Attorney  H-ii 
barkeeper,  the  cowbovs,  there 

Mr  \Vi»nh««  f,‘?r  real  amusement.  But 
Mr.  ''-  re  has  thrown  away  his  chances 
.■r  he  aid  not  see  them.  The  entrance  of 
l e L'^os11  «°,nceived.  but  after  10  mlnutel  ; 

,e  ".'thpdt  individuality.  Nor  is  this  the 
i re  Ms,  Tabe'tY  lt  is  ,he  fault  Of  the  1* 
Korn--  a,  ,s5  k“s^  01  the  Prosecuting 
■ tiornej . At  the  beginning  of  the  niece 
he  has  uninteresting  lines;  in  the  second 
verv  eLi^r  not  “Wear;  in  the  third  at  the 
SF'X.fP'f  fbe  is  embraced  by  Hal,  and  why’ 
jfi  'here  is  ->n>  explanation  it  was  at  the 
if^bP  n®“  •‘fle  audience  forgot  it  Think 
«£**«  Possibilities  ln  the  character  of  the 
b>nff.  Nothing  is  worked  out.  There  are 
‘nlj  suggestions,  and  the  suggestions  are 

^mmonplace  The  wandering  EngUshman 

if  a .stalf  and  familiar  thing;  but  what  an 

?£$.  in  the  bal1  °*ven  by 

ley 6 1 en d™ t h e m s e 1 v es  °eas  il  v* 'to  SS  IT  ' 
J?I°f“e  Is  Inane  and  dull.  Thl  sarcasm 
tLeLd.&t  the  c:°mi'ig  woman  is  lea,  en  Ind 

etic  comedy.  These  virtues  are  negative 

&E8W ^®i^'tt£?ltthi 

°gJofTh'Mr  own*  in ventio„!hey  lntroduced 
The  whole  (.bins:  is  too  ion~.  The  first  1 

fhe  'fwlf  Pe  b°medKdown  The  second  and 
‘f.f,.  tblrd  should  be  put  into  one.  The  : 
8JS , conversation  at  the  beginning  of  the  I 
t.i.rd  act  should  be  cut  out,  and  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  have  the  rehearsal  of  the 
i of  poker,  for  it  discounts  the  effect 
e game  when  it  is  really  played. 

It  is  a pleasanter ‘task  to  speak  of  the 
1°  the  first  place,  it  is  true  operetta 
usic.  full  of  melody,  with  sharply  defined 
i>  thm,  and  with  no  absurd  pretensions  jn- 
mgruous  writing.  That  Mr  Woolf  can 

-ii£h»°»2rH.  ana-  at  ,l!e  same  time  give 
light  to  the  ordinary  lover  of  operetta  is 
■JsnV- i 1jv  the  finale  to  the  first  act  bv  the 
I ot1  ^bc  second  act,  with  its  passages 

W -firi  by  Tany  cIever  and  humorous 

m.  Or,.  Instrumentation. 

RrtISc'eK«hrft,tb.?  Torf,  tbere  are  abundant 
»,-ldenc  e3  of  artistic  discretion.  The  tunes 
lre  Bjjjfeable,  and.  indeed,  several  of  them 
h c^vnenuy  whistleable.  The  compos™ 

F W'-t  tJPph  English  and  French  founda- 

T-fenna  In  -.‘if  ,'mport  h,is  materials  from 
,In  all  the  music  of  ‘ Westward 
(lo.  I do  not  find  an  instance  of  a ten- 
e.ncf.  to.  catcb  the  attention  of  the  hearer 
,V|,tiaP”~pP  device  or  by  cheap  sentimen- 
fiTbteK  corhP°ser  Is  sincere.  As  he 
'rr,b«  ‘b°uSht  as  a musician  and  not 
..  manager.  It  is  often  said  that  an 

}<Vfa«h’UKt  J?UB,ca,,X  be  Jingle  and  flub- 
or  the  audience  will  sit  with  dull  ears 
otter  of  the  Intelligence  of  a Boston 

Ihv”  oink*  r.Uf1,bera  f8pfc!a,ly  noted  were 
Jh}.  pink  is  the  only  thing,  of  course” 

»bu  may  talk  if  you  can.”  "The  herds 
rushing  o'er  the  plain.”  Sir  Lionels 
ieno?  n1”  ,sone  tba‘  fellows,  and  the 
of  fbe  first  act,  which  is  the  finest. 
and  ,71°‘st  effective  number  of 
work,  a credit  to  any  composer  of 
j‘n/?r?i',UC'i.  11  abound*  In  charming  de- 
1 and  the  ciimax  Is  well  contrived.  But 
the  Inevitable  shortening  of  this  act 
ne  of  the  music  in  the  earlier  part  might 

.74Y8ttoo0much'ofaue'  and  f°r  tblS  reason: 

rhe  music  in  the  other  acts  does  not.  per- 
reacn  as  high  a standard,  but  there 
•retty  duet  for  soprano  and  tenor  and 
rrene  at  ards  is  .skillfullj  managed 
Ing.  too.  is  the  song  “What  Would 


usual  allowances  arc  made  for 
ale  nervousness  of  a first  produc- 
> u<-  said  that  the  young  women 
apany  made  the  most  of  their 
r,ort unities.  Miss  Johnston  was 
delight  to  the  eye  both  in  the 
prenent  and  the  dr^ss  of 
Hhe  Is  indeed,  a slngular- 
Biri.  who  since  her  last 
J improved  greatly  as 
, .”H,  .pic  ton  has  natural 
’ “ that  never  illstresses, 

, 5ere  I*  no  rea- 


ble 


ar 


w'th.  Patient  study, 
valuable  acquisition 
£.  nMS!""  V w“  Eev.-ls,  Miss 
L . si  and  Miss  Blffen  were 

, , r?,.  Varl0u?  w“y*.  and  the 
,'  U”  7oro  the  compromise 
becoming  dignity,  solaced 

‘ ii  'Y/.'Z'Z*  of,,,tb,;  bulging 
1 appears,  will  prevail  In 
■ rtirH  to  come. 

r”  ”,  l”*!<  satlsfactorj-.  i 

Vh histrionic  I 
r 1 ' ' -V-x  ‘full  of  (Colorado 
'rnaracter-drawir!g  in 
w S»LWS/  conventionally 

free  «aBl3w'n’  an'1  he 

\ /JT0*1',  Jhr‘  millstone  I 
«ibout  his  nofk  i 
or  on  .Lionel's  birth.  Mr  - 

thc'  firstiHJ;t0he  ''‘acce/,1:',  ' 


In  liis  inexorable  fashion,  and  snowed  rio  t 
sign  of  emotion  even  when  he  stood  within 
enviable  reach  of  Miss  Johnston. 

The  chorus  and  orchestra  displayed  the  ! 
results  of  careful  and  intelligent  training. 
Mr.  Braham  conducted  with  his  accus- 
tomed authority  and  care,  and  was  of  In- 
valuable assistance  in  the  production. 

When  Mr.  Woolf  appeared  to  lead  the 
overture,  he  was  most  cordially  welcomed. 
The  composer  and  the  librettist  were  called 
enthusiastically  before  the  urtaln  after 
the  first  act.  and  there  were  several  cur- 
tain calls  at  the  close.  Many  numbers  were 
repeated,  and  in  fact  applause  was  most 
liberally  awarded  throughout  the  evening. 

Philip  Hale. 


Prosit  Neujahr! 


Likewise  Was-haile! 


“And  the  New-year.  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend, 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own.” 


'/Ring:  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 
King  in  redress  to  all  mankind.” 


Strange  political  associations  w'ere  burned  I 
w-ith  the  Deleva n.  In  former  days  the  old, 
Stanwux  and  the  Delevan  w'ere  the  stamp- 
ing grounds  of  the  rival  political  clans, 
singular  to  relate,  the  Delevan.  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  was  named  after  a zealous 
advocate  of  temperance. 


The  English  friends  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  will  learn  with  Interest  not 
unmingrled  with  amazement  that  Mr.  D.  C 
Murray  will  deliver  the  principal  address 
at  the  memorial  meeting  in  New  York. 

A grand-niece,  several  times  removed  of 
■Joan  of  Arc,  was  married  in  Orleans,  the 
-1st  of  December.  She  is  descended  on  the 
mother’s  side  from  Pierre  du  Lys,  the  her-  1 
oine’s  brother. 

WWiam  II.  has  subscribed  $2500  toward 

the  monument  to  be  raised  in  Berlin  in 
honor  of  the  late  Helmholtz.  He  will  be 
still  more  generous  if  he  does  not  insist  on 
writing  appropriate  music  for  the  occasion; 
the  Emperor  is  now  a melomaniac. 

For  many  years  the  keenest  pleasure 
know’ll  to  dwellers  in  western  Massachu- 
setts was  to  hear  George  M.  Stearns  ad- 
dress the  jury  in  a horse-case. 


And  how  skillful  in  cross-examination 
was  the  late  lawyer!  There  was  no  brow’- 
beating,  no  roaring,  no  “come,  sir,  you 
know  you  are  lying.”  But  there  was  a 
neighborly  chat,  and  before  the  witness 
knew  it,  he  had  confided  all  his  secrets  to 
the  adversary. 

So  the  Castine  received  a fruit  dish  and 
not  a punch  bowl.  Well,  champagne  has 
been  oh  sundry  occasions  served  in  shav- 
; ing  mugs. 

j Rejane,  the  play-actress,  will  receive  $40  - 
I 000  and  expenses  for  her  visit  to  us. 


And  Mrs.  Bloomer  is  dead.  She  was  once 
famous  in  two  continents.  There  were  cari- 
catures in  Punch,  and  if  you  wish  to  see  a 
portrait  of  her,  exemplifying  her  favorite 
costume,  look  on  page  113  of  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Chambers’s  “Book  of  Days.”  The 
accompanying  account  of  her  states  that 
the  dress  which  bore  her  name  was  first 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  world  at 
a ball  held  on  the  23d  of  July,  1851  in 
Lowell,  Mass. 


Many  of  the  ideas  concerning  dress  re- 
form today  are  a survival  of  bloomerism. 
It  was  Mrs.  Bloomer  who  asked  long  ago 
“if  delicacy  requires  that  the  skirt  should 
be  long,  why  do  our  ladies,  a dozen  times  a 
day,  commit  the  indelicacy  of  raising  their 
dresses,  which  have  already  been  sweeping 
the  sidewalks,  to  prevent  their  draggling 
111  the  mud  of  the  streets?  Surely  a few 
spots  ot  mud  added  to  the  refuse  of  the 
sidewalks,  on  the  hem  of  their  garment, 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  charge  of  in- 
delicacy, to  which  the  display  they  make 
might  subject  them!” 


j Now  it  was  only  last  week  that  Mrs 
Lucy  Hall  Brown,  M.  D.,  said  at  a.  meet- 
ing of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  “The  sensitive  woman  who  is  too 
modest  to  wear  a short  skirt  grabs  her 
Fong  skirts  and  lifts  them  high.  Modesty 
recommends  the  short  skirt  to  the  think- 
ing mind.” 

There  will  always  be  a sincere  Mrs 
Bloomer,  and  there  will  also  be  the  woman 
known  as  “Autolycus.”  “Then  there  is  the 
two-fold  terror  of  the  divided-skirt  petti- 
coat, which  must  be  seen  to  be  held  at  Its 
rightful  decorative  value;  and  a whole  me- 
nagerie of  more  or  less  ‘rational’  and  more 
oi  less  alarming  variants  on  the  same  un- 
lovely theme.  And  in  each  and  all  the 
Jaegerlte  and  the  Lady  Socialist  are  wel-  i 
come  to  rejoice,  together  with  the  Ibsenit- 
ish  woman;  let  them  emulate  the  outlines  of 
Mesdames  Noah,  Ham,  Shem  and  Japhelh 
to  their  heart's  content.  If  it  so  pleases 
them.  But  the  vast  majority  that  consti- 
tute* Woman,  with  a capital  letter,  the  1 
real  woman  who  may  play  by  turns  with  J 
all  the  tad  of  the  day— as  she  used  to  play  I 


croquet,  and  Aunt  Sally,  too,  before  Aunt 
Sally  came  to  life  as  the  New  Woman- 
arid  yet  happily  not  have  a soul  above  chif- 
fons, remains  unresponsive,  charm  they 
never  so  wisely.  She  will  appear  politely 
Interested  some  ‘dabby,  flabby’  en- 

th'i'dasl  AJUM^dsto  her  the  true  In  ward  - 


ness  of  natural  beauty  as  applied  to'  cloth-  I 
ing.  and  dangles  weird  garments  before  her 
kindly  inexpressive  gaze.  But  the  very  ! 
sound  of  the  word  ‘sanitary’  sends  an  invol- 
untary shudder  down  her  back,  as  though 
some  enemy  were  measuring  her— not,  as 
the  popular  superstition  avers,  for  a grave, 
but  for  a rational  garment.  And  rather 
than  exchange  her  graceful  silks  and  fine 
linen,  and  filmy  laces,  for  the  healthful 
horrors  proffered— stockings  with  separate 
toes,  shoes  for  the  natural  foot,  formless 
woolen  stays  devoid  of  stiffening,  and  kin- 
dred stuffy  uncouthnesses  whose  name  is 
legion  she  would  live  gladly  under  the 
stigma  of  ‘doll,’  and  accept  without  rancor 
the  reproach  of  slavish  frivolity  ” 

LILLIAN  RUSSELL  AT  THE  TREMONT. 

Adapters  of  all  sorts  have  tried  their  hand 
at  English  versions  of  “The  Grand  Duchess” 
withmoreor  lesssuccess— generally  less  The 
latest  to  try  were  Charles  Lamb  Kenney 
and  Edgar  Smith,  whose  adaptation  served 
return  of  Lillian  Russell 
to  the  Boston  stage  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
last  evening  The  leading  characters  were 
taken  as  follows:  weie 

Baron ' Puck'. '. '. . '. '. '.  1 ! ! ! ! Hu*grt  Wllto 

Prince  Paul Sldnev  *?Iosty" 

The  Grand  Duchess Lniiarf  R^sSii 

To  Miss  Russell  was  due  the  success 
which  the  performance  made  last  evening  1 
for  it  was  the  Grand  Duchess  whodid  about 
everything  that  was  worthy  of  enthusiast^ 
praise.  She  presented  a magnifle^t  central ' 
figure  tc  the  stage  pictures,  which  were 
unusually  good,  and  her  vocal  work  was 
' excellent  at  all  times.  At  first  a slight 
huskiness  marred  her  voice,  but  it  was 
only  for  an  instant, .and  she  sang  the  sahw 
song  superbly.  The*  audience,  which  Yas 
unusually  large,  was  delighted,  and  in  re- 
sponse Miss  Russell  sang  a verse  in  French 
More  delight,  and  some  wondered  whai 
language  the  prima  donna  would  use  for 
the  second  response;  but  there  was  onlv  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  for  the  second  recall 
brought  more  French.  “The  Song  of  the 
Regiment’  and  “How  I Dove  the  Military” 
were  sung  with  excellent  effect,  and  her 
delivery  of  “Say  to  Him”  effaced  unpleasant 
memories  of  other  Duchesses  who  have 
been  seen  here.  In  this  Miss  Russell  was 
more  like  her  French  predecessors,  and 
carefully  confined  her  attentions  to  Fritz 
refraining  from  singing  to  the  second 
gallery.  In  acting  she  was  capital  and  the 
performance  as  a whole  was  one  that  was  I 
most  satisfactory. 

Miss  Russell’s  support  varied  from  good 
to  bad.  Annie  Myers  was  a capital  Wanda 
singing  excellently  and  acting  with  vivacity’ 
Hubert  Wilke  acted  the  stupid  Fritz  in  Y 
heavy  manner,  and  sang  as  unintelligibly  as 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Mostyn  made  as  much 
fun  as  the  librettists  allowed  to  remain 
for  the  parts  of  the  Baron  and  the  General 
Sidney  Howard  as  Prince  Paul  idsplaved  a 
lisp  and  an  inability  to  sing.  Mr  Paul 
Steindorf,  the  conductor,  directed"  from 
memory,  and  when  he  attempted  to  arrange 
for  an  encore  verse  to  the  Wanda-Fritz  duet 
in  the  first  act,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  the  most  woeful  difference  in  I 
musical  opinion  between  singers  and  or- 
chestra that  has  been  heard  in  a Bosto’n 
theatre  for  a long  time.  It  was  so  dreadful 
that  the  two  horses  that  were  in  readiness 
to  drag  the  Duchess’s  sledge  upon  the  stage 

fell  off  the  run.  and  the  fair  Duchess  had  , 
to  walk  to  review  her  troops. 

“The  Grand  Duchess”  will  be  repeated  |l 
this  week  and  next. 


THE  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

The  program  of  the  concert  given  bv  the 
ICneisel  Quartet  last  evening  in  Union’  Hall 
included  the  A minor  quartet,  op.  132  bv 
Beethoven;  a quartet  in  G major  by  Havdri 
and,  as  a novelty,  a sonata  for  piano  and 
j cello,  op.  1 by  Pntzner,  a young  musician 
of  talent  in  Frankfort.  The  quartet  bv 
Beethoven  was  the  colossal  work  in  which 
the  composer  expresses  his  thanks  to  the 
Lord  tor  convalescence.  By  the  wav  jn 
mentioning  this  movement  written  "in’ the 
Lydian  mode,”  Von  Lenz  made  the  amus- 
ing mistake  of  translating  as  follows  “in 
lyric  style.  ’ You  may  call  the  great  quar- 
tets of  the  latter  period  of  Beethoven  or- 
chestral sketches  or  strange  rhapsodies  or 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  qnartet  music;  no”d“- 
scription  can  take  away  the  beauty  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  compositions  when 
they  are  played  by  such  artists  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  The  sonata 
I gave  great  pleasure  and  it  was  interpreted 
I admirably.  The  quartet  by  Haydn  fur- 
mshed  a delightful  contrast  to  the  colossal 
work  of  Beethoven.  The  next  concert  will 
[ be  given  Jan.  21. 


c 


Whenever  there  Is  sueli  a loss  of  life  as  j 
that  occasioned  by  the  Delavan  House  fire, 
the  phrase,  "It  points  a moral”  follows.  I 
Unfortunately  few  landlords  or  owners  fol-  | 
low  the  pointing.  There  is  talk,  there  are  i 
promises,  and  then  the  tragedy  is  forgotten,  ; 
until  another  lire  reminds  the  public  that  j 
many  hotels  are  unprovided  with  fire  es- 
capes and  plenty  of  exits.  In  this  particu- 
lar Instance  there  were  no  electric  bells  or 
gongs  to  warn  the  guests— at  least  there 
were  none  ill  working  order. 

Mr.  Tyler  Andrews  is  supported  in  his 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  sulphur  as  a cure-all 
by  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.  Not  only 
was  sulphur  given  internally  in  the  days 
of  Pliny  the  elder  for  catarrh  and  chest 
complaints,  for  cutaneous  diseases;  it  was 
an  antidote  against  many  poisonous  ani- 
mals, especially  the  sea-turtle  and  the 
dragon.  , 

“The  blackest  month  ln  all  tile  year 
Is  the  month  of  Janiveer." 


The  first  three  days  of  January  rule  the 
coming  three  months. 


As  this  weather  Is  this  day,  so  will  it  be 
still  ember 


Mr.  Krehbiel  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
was  over  here  to  listen  to  the  Symphony 
concert,  Mr.  Rotoll's  mass,  and  “West- 
ward, Ho!’’  His  amiable  notices  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Tribune  of  Sunday  and  Tues- 
day. Of  Mr.  Woolf's  music,  he  writes:  “As 
a whole  he  has  written  graceful  and 
fluent  melodies,  and  has  orchestrated  them 
most  discreetly,  avoiding  the  vulgarity  of 
the  ordinary  theatrical  style  and  the  empty 
pomp  and  noise  of  so  many  ambltioup  oper- 
etta writers.”  

A contemporary  published  Tuesday  an  il- 
lustration of  the  linal  scene  of  act  II.  of 
"Westward,  Ho!”  From  this  picture  it 
would  appear  that  the  members  of  the  or- 
chestra insisted  on  wearing  their  hats 
during  the  performance  of  the  operetta. 
We  assure  those  of  our  readers  who  were 
not  present  that  the  orchestra,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  clad  bdcomingly,  in  fact,  fault- 
lessly, and  it  behaved  with  the  utmost 
decorum.  The  appearance  of  the  hats  in  the 
picture  was  not  so  much  a matter  of  tilling 
in  as  a neglect  to  take  out. 

The  intermezzo  by  Mr.  Woolf  that  is 
played  between  the  first  and  second  acts 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  numbers  of  the 


work  and  is  indeed  worth  hearing.  Such 
was  the  verbal  animation  of  the  first  night- 
ers  during  its  performance  that  the  music 
was  hardly  audible,  and  its  many  fine  points 
were  not  fully  appreciated. 

The  death  of  the  original  Mrs.  Charles 
Fechter  provokes  the  question,  What  has 
become  of  her  daughter,  Marie,  a singer  of 
reputation  in  her  day,  who  made  her  debut 
in  Paris  in  1877?  The  story  ran  that  she 
could  not  afford  to  buy  the  costumes  de- 
manded by  her  operatic  parts,  and  so,  a 
good  and  modest  girl,  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  stage.  Is  she  dead — or  married? 

Some  objected  to  the  enormous  wig  worn 
by  Mrs.  Marlowe-Taber  as  Lady  Teazle 
and  complained  that  it  dwarfed  her  figure. 
But  she  wore  the  wig  of  the  time,  as  many 
prints  bear  testimony. 

To  W.  M.:  It  is  our  impression  that 
“rushing  (or  working)  the  growler"  is  dis- 
tinctively American  slang  which  first  came 
into  prominence  about  1888.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  in  London  a slang  word,  “growler,” 
but  the  word  there  means  a four-wheeled 
cab. 

We  have  received  additional  contributions 
to  our  collection  of  Dingbatiana.  C.  B. 
writes,  “In  central  Western  Illinois  shortly 
after  the  war,  I frequently  heard  it  (ding- 
bats) used  as  a synonym  of  money.”  L. 
C.  McK.  sends  the  following:  “As  to  ding- 
bats—that  is  what  they  called  Father  Car- 
roll’s  biscuit  at  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wil- 
braham,  back  In  1856,  and  so  along.  They 
were  so  called  because  considered  of  the 
heavy  ordnance  order.’’ 

Another  correspondent  tells  us  that  dur- 
ing his  three  years  in  Connecticut  Literary 
Institute  (Suffield  county)  in  the  early  ’50s, 
the  name  dingbat  was  the  only  one  ever 
used  to  designate  the  breakfast  biscuit. 

"Some  boys  saved  the  under  crusts  as 
curiosities,  and  one  young  wag  swore  he  : 
carried  his  to  his  shoemaker,  and  had  them 
worked  in  as  ‘lifts’  in  a pair  of  new  boot- 
heels.  The  word  seems  to  be  free  plunder 
for  everybody,  and  capable  of  almost  any 
meaning.  Wonder  If  it  was  so  with 
‘Mugwump?’  In  the  early  ’40s  down  in 
Eastern  Connecticut,  old  folks  used  to  say 
‘the  wholl  mugwump  on  ’em,’  meaning  the 
whole  lot— whether  the  subject  was  per- 
sons or  things.” 


How  the  English  Tories  delight  in  swat- 
ting Mr.  Gladstone.  Even  in  his  present 
philanthropic  enthusiasm  he  is  obnoxious  to  , 
them,  and  only  a short  time  ago  in  a re- 
view of  Strachan-Davidson’s  book  on  Cicero 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  this  re- 
markable paragraph: 

“Trained  to  the  habit  of  the  advocate 

| Cicero  could  hold  a brief  for  any  cause,  and 
argue  with  the  most  convincing  eloquence 
j against  himself,  and  thus  he  served  as  a 
I puppet  for  other  men's  schemes.  Apart  J 
I from  his  oratory,  he  was  destitute  of  inven-  i 
I tlon:  he  could  not  lead  others  nor  see  where  I 
| others  would  lead  him.  Pie  was  an  able  man 
! with  a shallow  brain,  with  talents  quick  and 
! versatile  but  widely  dissipated.  In  a life 
1 devoted  to  advocacy  and  politics  he  dis- 
played more  literary  activity  than  any  one 
of  his  age:  he  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
prose  and  verse;  he  discoursed  on  history,  j 
science,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology.  ! 
And  in  his  Versatility  and  literary  interests 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  translator  of  Horace, 
the  student  of  Homer,  and  the  theologian, 
suggests  a modern  parallel,  and  when  his 
friends  tell  us  that  he  has  every  qualifica- 
tion for  an  Archbishop,  we  may  remember  j 
that  Cicero  doubtless  proved  an  excellent  j 
I augur.’’  ,, 
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Dr.  Orville  W.  Owen  is  still  at  It.  Th 
fourth  volume  of  thestoryof  Sir  Francis  Bt 
con  Is  out,  and  there  is  more  proof  tha 
Bacon  was  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an 
the  author  of  nearly  all  the  Elizabetha 
literature.  Volume  3 will  tell  of  Bacon’ 
love  for  Queen  Margaret,  as  outlined  . 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  which  names,  the  ir 
genious  author  tells  us,  are  masks  for  “Bt 
and  "Margaret.”  And  there  are  sai 
people  who  take  all  this  stuff  ser 


‘•Tn  January  should  sun  appear, 

March  and  April  pay  full  dear.” 

It  will  be  the  same  weather  for  nine 
weeks  as  it  Is  on  the  0th  day  after  Christ- 
mas. 

Old  Chimes  is  not  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  terminology  of  music.  Thus  he 
replied  the  other  day  to  a fiddler,  who  re- 
marked that  a comic  opera  was  well  scored, 
“Very  likely;  but  it  is  far  more  important 
that  it  should  score.”  Then  he  added,  “And 
by  the  way,  that  is  the  only  active  voice  in 
comic  opera,  I am  told.” 

“They  may  talk  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Petit  Journal  as  enormous,  and  say, ‘There's 
blood  for  you.’”  said  Mr.  Augur  at  the 
club;  “but  look  at  the  circulation  of  the 
Brewers’  Journal;  that  is  healthy  and  yet  it 

is  always  lager.” 

The  Cfiap  Book  speaks  of  an  advertise- 
ment which  appeared,  sans  hyphen,  recently 
In  a London  daily,  to  wit:  “Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nathan  Levi,  having  cast  off  clothing  of 
overy  description,  invite  an  early  inspec- 
tion.” ______ 

The  editor  of  Tid  Bits  has  just  received 
one  from  Queen  Victoria  in  the  shape  of  a 

baronetcy.  

I seems  to  be  an  even  thing  in  Greater 
New  York  between  cable  and  trolley.  Hu- 
man bodies  are  crushed  by  either  method. 

They  lynched  a white  man  in  Kentucky 
New  Year’s  Day;  possibly  to  change  their 

luck.  

Be  not  alarmed:  the  remodeled  Hoffman 

House  preserves  the  picture  gallery. 

Jt  seems  unfair  that  a blind  organ 
grinder  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  re- 
citals in  Boston  when  so  many  concerts 
are  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged. 

Even  if  Miss  Lillian  Russell  and  Mr.  Peru- 
gini  should  determine  to  make  up  for  a 
time,  it's  their  own  business.  Each  has  had 
sufficient  warning.  Meanwhile  the  conflict- 
ing reports  may  increase  the  audiences.  It 
looks  as  though  the  press  agents  were  the 
chief  negotiators. 

A woman  in  Connecticut  left  by  will  $5000 
to  her  lawyer.  Probably  in  gratitude  that 
he  had  left  her  so  much  to  leave  him. 

If  milk  and  vinegar  are  inspected,  -why 
not  whisky?  Purely  no  one  will  claim  that 
it  is  not  consumed  in  Boston. 

There  are  many  things  that  should  be 
inspected:  eggs,  beer,  musicians  proposing 
to  give  concerts,  aspirants  for  social  honors, 
people  about  to  marry— the  list  is  long. 

Pfeffer  may  put  pepper  into  the  Princeton 
nine.  

A local  catalogue  of  horses  to  be  sold 
describes  a pair  as  "great  actors.”  In 
comedy  or  tragedy? 

Punch  likes  “The  Chieftain,”  the  comic 
opera  for  which  Mr.  Bumand  wrote  the 
libretto  “Nothing  brighter  In  color,  fuller 
of  life,  more  musical,  more  mirthful,  has 
been  seen  at  the  Savoy  since  its  palmiest 
days.”  Let's  see;  has  not  Mr.  Burnand 
something  to  do  with  Punch?  By  the  way, 
who  is  the  editor  of  that  eminently  serious 
journal?  

This  is  the  birth  date  of  Cicero,  who  at 
times  anticipated  the  phrase  "talking 
through  his  hat.”  

The  French  claim  that  the  first  postage 
stamp  was  used  in  Paris  in  1653.  This  will 
fire  the  rage  of  collectors  and  may  lead  to 
the  suicide  of  some. 


What's  this  imperious  demand  in  Phila- 
delphia for  a “moral  Mayor?”  It  has  al- 
ways  been  supposed  that  everybody  in 
Philadelphia  was  moral. 


The  time  was  when  prudent  parents  ob- 
jected to  the  guinea-pig  as  a pet,  and  told 
rebellious  offspring  that  the  beast  was  of 
no  use;  he  v.a;  got  agreeable,  nor  did  they 
care  to  eat  him  after  his  ways  had  palled. 
Now  the  guinea-pig  is  the  Intimate  friend 
I of  science,  the  medium  of  anti-toxine. 

What  possibilities  are  now  disclosed  by 
ihe  introduction  of  anti-toxine.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  confirmed  Browmingite;  is 
there  apparently  a more  hopeless  case? 
Apply  the  Ibsen  or  the  Maeterlinck  anti- 
toxine  and  the  most  obdurate  Browning 
microbe  will  be  killed.  The  subject  may 
not  show  his  deliverance  from  bondage  by 
startling  overt  act.  He  may  not  burn  the 
complete,  the  “culminating”  edition  of  the 
once  venerated  poet;  but  he  will  at  least 
sell  the  volumes  at  auction  or  give  them  to 
his  enemies.  And  then  what,  pleasure  he 
will  find  in  Tupper  and  in  Dr.  Griswold’s 
once  famous  anthology,  “the  mausoleum  of 
mediocrity.” 

And  in  like  manner  any  fad  or  any  ca- 
price that  pains  friends  of  an  otherwise 
estimable  man  can  be  firmly,  surely  and 
pleasantly  eradicated.  /The  patient  may  be 
entirely  unconscious  Of  the  intent  of  the 
treatment.  So  is  the  guinea-pig. 
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of  woman  Is  to  look  as  eon- 
vo  ’Os  her  physical  clrcum- 
I stances  will  allow,  be  she  old  or  young, 
fair  or  bard-featured,  stately  or  insignifi- 
cant. You  may  entertain  a cook  who  is,  as 
It  were,  one  grand,  sweet  song;  setting  half 
your  life  to  music;  but  the  dressmaker,  the 
milliner,  the  tire-woman,  into  whose  hands 
you  may  blindly  commit  your  body,  are  yet 
to  be  ” 

Mr.  Burns  apologizes  by  making  his  epi- 
gram on  Chicago  still  more  epigrammatic. 
The  revised  version,  “hell  is  only  a pocket 
edition  of  Chicago,”  will  undoubted!!-  meet 
with  more  favor  in  the  latter  town., 

A blind  clairvoyant  died  the  other  day. 
There  is  something  doubly  weird  in  blind 
eyes  that  are  said  to  peer  into  two  worlds. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  says  it  does  her 
good  to  see  the  American  people  all  stand- 
ing on  an  equality.  She  is  easily  pleased 
by  an  alleged  and  glittering  generality. 

Even  headlines  differ.  One  said  yester- 
day, “D'Arville  can  sing;”  another  said, 
“D'Arville  may  sing.”  At  any  rate  she  is 
singing,  whatever  critics  and  headlines  may 
say.  

“Some  bankers  and  insurance  men  choose 
clerks  by  means  of  solar  biology.”  A clerk 
chosen  solely  because  a star  was  propi- 
tious at  his  birth  is  apt  to  skip  by  the 
light  of  the  moon. 

To  W.  F.  G. : You  ask  in  what  sense  and 
in-  what  place  the  word  “juster”  can  be 
used.  Such  words  as  “honest,”  “just,” 
“true,”  may  he  compared  at  pierce.  You 
•will  find  “juster”  in  Pope’s  “Essay  on 
Criticism,”  and  Pope  also  wrote— 

"More  wise,  more  learn'd,  more  just,  more 
everything.” 

So  von;  vill  find  “most  just”  in  Job,  and 
"the  d\  is  of  justest  men”  in  Shakspeare 
(Antons,  nd  Cleopatra,  act  II.,  scene  1). 

So,  too,  there  is  authority  for  “unjuster” 
and  “unjustest,”  although  some  protest. 
In  the  Latin  language  we  come  across 
similar  comparisons,  as  when  Cicero  says 
“Iniquisslmam  pacem  justissimo  hello 
antefeo.”  

A writer  in  Music  commends  Poe's  poems 
to  the  attention  of  composers.  He  thinks 
that  “Lenore”  would  particularly  excite 
the  imagination  of  the  musician.  There  is 
1 at  'least  one  blemish  in  “Lenore,”  and  that 
is  the  name  “Guy  de  Vere,”  given  to  the 
lover.  It  is  true  such  names  were  in  high 
favor  when  Poe  wrote,  and  they  were  used 
in  novels  with  great  effect.  Percy  Montres- 
sor  and  Harold  Fortescue  and  Sir  Reginald 
—what  has  become  of  the  lordly  race  of 
polished  scoundrels  or  heroes  still  dear  to 
serving  maids?  Some  even  today  cannot  ^ 
■ forgfve  Charles  Reade  for  calling  a heroine  j 
Lucy  Dodd;  and  there  was  an  outcryagainst 
Vernon  Lee  when  she  published  the  title 
“M-'ss  Brown.”  But  to  this  younger  gen- 
eration Guy  de  Vere  is  indeed  a guy.  , 


"The  HrsViTntj, 
slstently  attract 


The  Electrician  published  recently  an 
article  in  which  Prof.  Silvanus  Thompson 
reviews  destructively  a life  of  £ Jison  by 
W.  K.  L.  and  Antonia  Dickson.  The  pro- 
fessor’s aim,  it  appears,  is  “to  eliminate 
from  the  comprehensive  claims  set  forth 
the  net  results  of  Edison’s  own  work  and 
undisputed  genius;”  which,  being  inter- 
preted, is  to  swat  discriminatingly  the 
claimants.  For  instance,  Thompson  alleges 
that  it  was  Swan’s  success  with  the  in- 
candescent light  that  led  Edison  to  aban- 
don his  platinum  and  irridium  lamps  for 
the  carbon,  “which  he  had  previously 
spurned.”  But  in  the  book  by  the  Dicksons 
Mr.  Swan  is  named  as  the  proprietor,  not 
the  inventor,  of  the  incandescent  light. 

r * v s 

The  straight  line  extension  of  Oolumbu\ 
Avenue  will  cost  nearly  a million.  Are  there 
millions  in  it?  

It  looks  as  though  the  exiled  American 
boodlers  have  corrupted  Canadian  honesty 
and  incited  to  rivalry. 

“Breakers  Ahead”  is  the  inauspicious  title 
of  a new  comic  opera. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset's  bilious  remarks 
about  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor  are  delivered  at  a 
time  when  he  should  have  the  sympathy  of 
all  women.  By  the  way,  has  not  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  on  sundry  occasions,  poked 
fun  good-naturedly  at  Lady  Somerset  as  a 
crusader? 

Judith  Gautier,  the  author  of  “The  Queen 
of  Smiles,”  which  will  be  produced  in  New 
York  the  14th,  is  a daughter  of  the  immortal 
novelist  and  poet.  It  is  a sad  reflection  on 
the  quality  of  some  of  his  work  that  the 
modest  pen  sometimes  hesitates  between 
“immortal”  and  “immoral.’’ 

And  so  there  is  to  be  more  analyzing  of 
symphonies  here  in  Boston  so  that  hearers 
may  dilate  with  the  proper  emotion,  or  at 
least  look  outwardly  intelligent.  There  Is 
too  much  analyzing  of  enjoyment,  and  even 
of  emotions  that  should  be  sacred.  To  ana- 
lyze music  Is  to  find  out  why  you  should 
like  It  or  why  you  should  say  you  like  it. 

Mayor  Strong  giyes  daily  some  proof  of 
his  discrimination.  It  did  not  take  him 
long  to  describe  Mr.  Teal  as  a character  in 
an  opera-bouffe  administration,  but  not  in 
his  as  he  proposes  to  run  it. 


Ibo  > 


be 

York  declares  that  Jean 
Resr.ke  are  "so  iierfect  In 
t they  are  like  sun  and 
air  and  other  blessintrs 
all  to  be  thankful  for,  be- 
,o  abundantly  given  and 
Ciro'is  press -agents  and 
•torleans  may  well  burst 


envy. 


‘e  -t  what’s  the  matter  with  Emma  Enmes. 
pma  of  Maine?  A well-informed  journal- 
t i New  York  writes  “It  is  Melba.  Melba. 
n>,,4  everywhere.  Now  it  is  Karnes  who  is 
t heard  of  much,  while  Nordiea.  Melba. 
»urel  and  the  De  Reszkes  are  well  in  the 
reground.  What  curious  law  of  dux  and 
Sux  governs  the  popularity  of  operatic 

l-tists?"  

.ever  mind.  Emma,  you  will  be  revenged 
Boston.  No  matter  how  coldly  you  may 
ct.  no  matter  whether  you  sins  well  or 
[sp]ay  a tired  voice,  the  fashionable  claciue 
.111  applaud  you  to  the  skies.  Do  you  re- 
nember  the  “ovation”  given  you  last  sea- 
on  when  you  made  your  last  appearance? 
Veil,  the  enthusiasm  was  uncorked  violent- 
y.  but  it  had  been  bottled  carefully  for 
■ ome  days  before  by  anxious  friends.  We 
lo  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  ap- 
MaUst.  The  preparatory  drill  had  been  [ 
ong  and  earnest.  The  applauders  knew  the  * 
ifTair  was  a serious  one. 

Although  Ike  Wler  has  left  the  ring,  they 
ay  he  will  continue  to  administer  knock- 
uts.  He  is  going  a-drumming  for  a whisky 

^ouse.  

. This  is  Twelfth  Night  Eve.  when  in 
jlerefordshlre  and  some  other  English 
'ountles  tires  were  lighted,  12  small  and  one 
large;  and  there  was  mighty  drinking  of 
htder  and  strong  ale;  and  there  were  jollity 
,ind  revelry  throughout  the  night.  The  fires 
epresented  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
and  it  was  customary  as  to  one  of  them, 
neld  as  representing  Judas  Iscariot,  to 
allow  it  to  burn  awhile,  and  then  put  it  out 
id  kick  about  the  materials.” 

Pride  deals  the  deck 

While  chance  doth  choose  the  card. 

1 This  is  not  a modern  instance  of  what  is  j 
%nown  as  an  Americanism.  The  couplet  by 
karn field  bears  English  date  of  1594,  and  is 
one  year  younger  than  the  line  in  Shaks- 
l>eare  quoted  the  other  day  by  Senator 

l-odge.  

••I  would  rather  handle  20  men  than  one 
[roman,"  said  a street  car  conductor  in 
New  York,  and  yet  in  assisting  women  to 
enter,  the  average  conductor  paws  their 
i backs  as  though  he  liked  the  duty.  Perhaps 
’ counts  'H  among  the  legitimate  perqui- 


i’hy  is  it  that  Wadsworth's  couplet— 

“A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command.” 
rikes  so  many  men  with  a feeling  akin 
j terror?  They  think  involuntarily  of  sub- 
fttutlng  “threaten”  iri  the  place  of  “com- 
|>rt.”  And  then  this  quelling  woman  is 
crlbed  further  as  “not  too  bright  or 
Joo3.  for  human  nature’s  daily  food,” 
l.hlch.  of  course,  means  that  she  is  not 
ove  eating  human  nature’s  dailk  food; 
other  words,  she  takes  kind'y  to  her 
Uctuals.  Fortunately  for  the  race,  “per- 
tet  women”  are  extremely  rare,  or  there 
Fould  be  no  marrying,  no  giving  in  mar- 
______ 

Qbe  temperance  women  of  Bogota,  Colom- 
Jtfupport  Miss  Edith  Walker,  who  Is  a 
Jidate  for  the  policeman’s  club.  She 
nlses  to  wrear,  if  elected,  “a  modified 
orm  of  kepi,  blue  tunic,  and  knicker- 
^rs.”  Her  supporters  say  the  cause 
emperance  will  be  furthered  when  the 
|nkard  finds  himself  captured  by  a cop- 
of  "faultlessly  classical  features  and 
ipathetle  but  searching  deep  blue  eyes.” 
would  not  the  prospect  of  such  an 
:st  lead  susceptible  men  to  intoxication? 

The  Medlcinische  Wochensehrift  of  Mu- 
l says  that  Pliny  must  have  had  some  j 
wledge  of  the  new  inoculation  treat- 
lt  for  zymotic  diseases,  known  on  the  j 
tlnent  as  serothferapie.  The  passage  re-  | 
ed  to  comes  in  Book  XXV.  of  the  'Nat.  j 
t.,’  and  refers  to  the  anti-toxic  training  j 
Mithrldates,  who  in  order  to  render  I 
i self  immune  against  poisons  drugged  j 
i*e)f,  amongst  other  things,  with  the  j 
I of  the  Pontic  duck,  which  was  sup-  I 
1 to  possess  a natural  Immunity.  The 
words  of  the  passage— quon  lam  l 
viverent— look  as  though  these  [ 
sere_belleved  to  feed  upon  poisons.”  | 


ust  as  well  that  Mr.  Burns  Is  going 
"1  have  criticized  you  Americans 
1 love  you.”  he  said,  fnfortu-  J 
Mr.  Burns  does  not  discriminate  be-  I 
rritlHsrn  and  abuse.  He  can  love  us  1 


to  be  a nightly  I 
rhood.  That  the  I 
• each  robbery  is 


at.  Air.  D.  C.  Murray  vlv 
id  tai'te  of  hi*  remarks  a 
nernorial  meeting  by  fipeak 


The  E eventh  Concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Music  Hall. 

This  is  the  program  of  the  eleventh  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ii 
Music  Hall  last  evening: 

Symphony,  D major  (K . 504>  ••••••  — • • * * • * ozar 

Divertimento.  A minor,  for  violin  and  01- 

chestra  IMS.  (lrst  llmel <?.  M.  Loeflier 

Suite,  "Aus  Holbergs  Zelf  

Overture.  "Carnival”  (.first  time) ; 

It  was  a pleasant  concert  last  evening. 
The  program  was  interesting,  the  perform- 
ance was  for  the  most  part  admirable,  anc 
the  audience  was  dismissed  at  a reasonable 
hour.  The  qualification  as  to  the  perform- 
ance is  this:  the  attack  was  slightly  irreg- 
ular, especially  in  the  symphony. 

Mr.  T.oefiler  was  applauded  enthusiastic- 
ally for  his  performance  and  his  composi- 
tion. 1 can  imagine  easily  an  excellent  and 
estimable  person,  fond  of  music  and  learned 
in  the  primer  of  form,  saying:  Oh,  yes, 

N this  divertimento  is  all  very  well  as  a show 
piece,  and  Mr.  Loeffler  played  finely,  but 
fhere  is  not  much  in  it.  No  development  of 
thematic  material,  and  the  variations  in  th® 
finale  are  bizarre.”  And  he  would  say  this  . 
in  good  faith.  Now  Mr.  Loeffler.  as  it  J 
seems  to  me,  has  a large  sympathy  for  the 
modern  French  and  Belgian  decadents.  He 
believes  in  tonal  impressions,  in  effects  of 
color  rather  than  in  conscientious  plodding 
in  the  sonata  ruts.  The  macabre  is  not  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  He  likes  sharp  conti  asts. 
Pie  delights  in  instrumental  experiments. 

If  he  sought  expression  in  verbal  phrase 
he  would  cotton  to  Verlaine  and  Morgas 
and  Rimbaud  and  Rett6. 

This  divertimento  shows  cleat  1>  that  Mr. 
Loeffler  has  a right  to  make  experiments. 
1’here  are  strange  or  delightful  effects 
throughout  the  work:  as  In  the  unison  of 
harp  and  violas  in  the  preambulum,  the 
singularly  effective  use  of  muted  trumpets 
in  the  eclogue,  the  alternate  pizzicatl  In 
the  finale.  The  romantic  interrupts  con- 
stantly the  severe  in  the  opening  movement 
as  though  it  protested  against  'the  levival 
of  old-fashioned  preluding.  Beautiful  m 
thought  and  treatment  is  the  eclogue,  ''  hove 
no  violins  are  used.  The  absence  °/ 
biting  string's  gives  one  some  idea  or  now 
MChul’s  “Uthal,”  a one-act  opera  without 
fiddles,  would  finally  exasperate  the  ear., 
Mr.  Loeffler  stopped  his  eclogue  m time,  or, 
the  audience  might  have  uttered  the  famous) 
erv  of  Gr&try,  as  he  sighed  for  a chant 
erelle.  “Never  mind  the  color  ot  the  move 
ment,”  says  an  objector.  “How  about  the  ( 
thought?"  Well,  It  was  not  spectacled,  it | 
was  not  dull;  it  was  fresh  and  soothing  and 
delightf^se,  ,f  you  see  the  word  eclogue, 
and  then  feel  a 6-8  rhythm  and  hear  in-  | 

' struments  associated  with  warm  land 
scapes,  Hocks  and  herds,  and  high,  indolent 
clouds,  you  are  pastorally  lnspiied.  But 
without  the  name,  the  music  might  be  1 he 
Bride,”  or  "Viola,”  or  As  You  Like  It.  | 
In  fact,  you  cannot  in  such  music  separate 
thought  'and  color.  And  the  color  was  a i 
rare  delight.  In  his  “Carnaval  des  Morts, 
where  the  plain  song  "Dies  Irae  serves  as 
a theme  Mr.  Loeffler  made  a slight  in- 
cursion into  Shudderland;  but  the  absolute 
security  of  the  violinist  allayed  any  possi- 
ble fear  and  smoothed  quickly  the  slightly 
developed  goose-flesh.  It  Is  clever,  ibis 
music;  and  it  is  more  than  clever;  A shows 
imagination.  Sometimes  you  wish  that  Mi. 
Loeffler  had  a little  streak  of  coarseness  m 
his  nature;  in  this  finale  it  would  not  be 
amiss  But  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  re- 
finement. the  curiosity  that  would  tain  find 
new  colors,  the  skill  in  finding  them,  and 
the  genuine  imagination,  fo  say  that  it  is 
a creditable  work  is  to  talk  like  a peda- 
gogue It  is,  indeed,  a fascinating  composi- 
tion, one  that  pricks  suggestion  and  pro- 

' *And  the°composer  played  his  difficult  part 
with  the  accuracy,  the  brilliancy,  the  deli- 
cacy, and  the  purity  that  are  so  charactei- 
istic  of  him. 

Interesting  too,  was  Dvorak’s  “Carnival 
overture  full  of  blood  and  leaping  in  the 
air  and  delirious  delight.  The  contrasting 
andantino  is  charmingly  orchestrated;  but 
has  /the  overture  the  strength,  the  swing  of 
the  Dvorak  of  old,  before  he  wrote  to  Eng- 
lish order  and  made  a pilgrimage  to  Splll- 
vllle.  Iowa?  Portions  of  the  suite  by  Grieg 
always  give  pleasure,  especially  the  saia- 
bande  and  the  air.  As  for  the  Mozart 
symphony  it  is  full  of  beauties.  Such  music 
when  genius  makes  the  dry  bones  of  for- 
malism live  does  not  suffer  if  placed  next 
the  tonal  impressions  of  the  moderns.  Such 
juxtaposition  shows  in  clearest  light  the 
worth,  the  strength,  the  beauty  of  each 
school. 

Philip  Hale. 


MISS  KOSSETTI. 

For  a time,  no  doubt,  the  poetry  of  Chris- 
tina Ressetti  was  caviare  to  the  general. 
Her  fantastic  pieces,  as  “Goblin  Market,” 
seemed  as  extravagant  as  the  Illustration 
by  her  brother  of  the  bargaining  of  foolish, 
sweet-tooth  Laura,  which  was  found  in  the 
first  American  edition.  Many  shook  their 
heads  at  such  comparisons  as 

"Like  a royal  virgin  town 
Topped  with  glided  dome  and  spire 
Clone  beleaguered  hy  a fleet 
Mad  to  tug  her  standard  down.” 

The  simplicity,  the  Greek  directness  of 
expression,  the  curiously  felicitous  word; 
these  qualities  displayed  in  quiet,  cool  light, 
especially  In  her  devotional  pieces,  seemed 
either  affectation  or  poverty  of  thought; 
for  when  Miss  Rossetti  first  was  known  as  a 
singer,  we  had  not  yet  escaped  from  the 
dominion  of  the  poetess,  described  by  j 
Thackeray  as  Miss  Bunion,  author 
“Heartstrings,"  “The  Deadly  NIghtshad 
"Passion  Flowers,”  etc.;  the  poetess  w 
poems  “breathe  a withering  passion 
smoldering  despair,  an  agony  of  spirit, 
would  melt  the  soul  of  a drayman  wer / 
tvicm  ” and  .vet  “she  eats  a h/ 


7 

tori'*  chop" tor  breakfast  every  °f 

i blighted  existence.  E'en  in  .lr. . 

0 mine  there  are  many  traces  of  that 

i Browning  . litpra ture 

' noetic  hysteria  which  women  in  literature 

and  art  mistake  for  strength,  just  as  in 
1 orchestral  music  they  are  the  noisest  of 
...  And  Miss  Bunion  lives  today, 
rrr/r  Shtbas  had  a resurrection,  and 

1 her  works  are  found  in  the  magazines  of 
decadent  tendencies;  she  no  longer  indulges 
ffl  hot  chops;  she  affects  absinthe  and 

I cigarettes,  but  her  poetry  is  still  Bunion, an. 

1 H would  be  impossible  in  these  narrow 
limits  to  do  justice  to  Miss  Rossetti,  whose  | 
name  is  very  high  in  the  catalogue  of  illus- 
ions women.  In  her  are  found  elements 
hat  seem  unsympathetic  to  each  other,  and 
yet  they  do  not  jostle.  There  is  the  Italian 
y rmth  the  Italian  love  of  beauty,  the 
Italian  ’sensuousness  of  her  brother  Dante 
c-Lbriel  as  well  as  occasional  traces  of  his  ) 
mvsticism.  There  is  also  the  symphony  , 
found  in  her  brother's  poem  "My  Sisters 
Sleep  ” a sympllcity  that  is  almost  barren, 
fnfyet  it  impresses  powerfully.  Sappho 
Knew  this  species  of  symplicity.  as  when 
she  sang.  “I  have  a little  daughter  and  she 
is  like  golden  flowers,  and  I would  not  give 
her  for  all  the  wealth  of  Lydia,  or  even  for 
I my  own  dear  Lesbos.”  ' 

I There  is  the  strange  elemental  simplicity 
that  is  found  in  Blake,  in  Emily  Dickinson, 

, that  is  a stumbling  block  to  the  foolish 
I and  to  the  adrn'rers  of  swollen  verse. 

“Did  any  bird  come  flying 
After  Adam  and  Eye. 

When  the  door  was  shut  against  them 
And  they  sat  down  to  grieve?” 

! The  verses  “Bird  or  Beast?”  might  have 
conm  from  Amherst  or  dropped  from  the 
Songs  of  innocence.  Yet  they  are  followed 
immediately  by  "Eve,”  a poem  that  D.  G. 
Rossetti  might  have  written: 

“The  Tree  of  Life  was  ours, 

Tree  twelve  fold-fruited, 

Most  lofty  tree  that  flowers, 

Most  deeply  rooted; 

I chose  the  tree  of  death.” 

But  neither  Blake  nor  Miss  Dickinson 
nor  the  poet-painter  of  her  name  ever  ut- 
tered so  direct  and  thrilling  a cry  as  did 
I Miss  Rossetti  in  her  “Long  Barren,  A 
Better  Resurrection,”  and  other  entieaties 
for  Divine  help.  Curiously  enough,  in  cer- 
tain of  her  religious  poems  there  is  the 
chilling  air  of  the  conventicle;  and  the 
austerity  is  almost  bigotry.  Little  is  said 
of  her  life,  save  that  she  suffered  much. 
During  the  last  12  years  she  wrote  com- 
paratively little-,  and  her  fame  must  rest  on 
; the  volume  published  nearly  30  years  ago. 
It  has  been  said  that  her  place  in  English 
literature  is  slight  but  sure.  We  cannot 
agree  in  this  discrimination  of  praise.  The 
melancholy,  the  realization  of  the  vanity 
of  earthly  things,  the  o'ermastering  faith 
in  Divine  justice  and  mercy— these  alone 
with  her  felicity  of  phrase  put  her  among 
the  very  first.  To  find  such  a passionate 
analysis  of  love  as  in  her  "Triad,”  to  find 
such  intense  and  womanly  expression,  we 
must  go  back  to  Sappho. 

A NEEDED  ANTIDOTE. 


In  novels  the  hypnotist  has  revelled  in 
crime.  Before  hypnotism  and  the  experi- 
ments in  Paris  were  familiar,  fictitious 
characters  from  the  East  or  European  dis- 
ciples of  Asiatic  wizards  compelled  by  mes- 
meric influence  shrinking  women  to  poison 
wells  or  human  beings,  rob  the  family  jewel 
box,  or  profess  love  instead  of  abhorrence 
for  the  mesmerizer.  When  the  experiments 
in  Paris  excited  popular  discussion,  some 
protested  against  the  publicity,  saying  that 
wicked  men  might  thus  find  themselves 
armed  with  an  additional  weapon,  a weapon 
that  otherwise  would  have  hung  unnoticed 
in  the  armory  of  crime. 

Within  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  two 
strange  cases  of  hypnotism  have  been  in 
court.  In  Kansas,  Thomas  McDonald  un- 
der the  hypnotic  influence  of  Anderson 
Gray  murdered  Thomas  Patton.  Gray,  a 
rich  farmer,  hated  Patton;  he  hypnotized 
McDonald,  a farm  hand,  instructed  him 
when  and  how  to  shoot.  The  jury  ac- 
quitted the  farm  hand  and  found  the  hyp-  j 
notizer  guilty.  Sentence  of  death  has  been 
passed  ,and  now  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Although  the  case  is  still 
in  court.  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
say  that  the  argument  of  "most  members 
of  the  legal  fraternity  that  a hypnotist 
has  no  power  to  influence  a man  to  com- 
mit a crime  which  is  repulsive  to  the  one 
controlled”  is  contradicted  by  Instance  af- 
ter instance  in  the  hypnotic  experiments  In 
Paris. 

The  other  case  Is  less  or  more  tragic 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  read 


Galician  in  Munich,  a man  wltJT"a ~iuV)5T 
inpronouneeable  name. 1 was  tried  for  hyp- 
lotlzlng  a woman  of  deep-rooted  and  many- 
tranched  family  tree  into  marriage.  He 
aut  her  In  the  necessary  state,  and  then 
tuggested  to  her  that  she  wanted  to  marry 
lim.  It  is  said  that  she  leaped  with  joy  at 
;he  suggestion.  However  this  may  be,  she 
went  to  the  church  and  became  his  wife. 

I It  lias  been  proved  most  clearly  by  ex- 
periment after  experiment  that  a suscepti- 
ble person  may  be  hypnotized  so  that  after 
ja  month  or  a year  he  will  act  unconsciously 
as  he  was  charged  by  the  liypnotizer  at 
the  time  of  exerting  the  influence,  and  even  j 
when  the  hypnotizer  himself  may  have  for- 
gotten his  instruction  on  account  of  the 
press  of  similar  hypnotic  engagements. 
It  would  be  idle  as  well  as  unjust  to  dis- 
miss the  defence  of  hypnotism  as  rubbish. 
But  what  a singular,  complex  chapter  must 
now  be  added  to  medical  jurisprudence. 
And,  above  all,  what  a strange  twist  to 
social  relations  may  thus  be  given.  If  a 
creditor  could  hypnotize  a confirmed  debtor 
into  payment;  if.  for  instance,  A lends  B 
$10.  and  at  the  time  charges  him  so  full  of 
fluid  that  at  the  end  of  three  months  B 
unconsciously  pays  the  debt;  or  if  a house- 
wife could  influence  regularly  the  mind 
of  a serving  maid  or  cook,  hypnotism  should 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  But,  after 
all,  the  dangers  outweigh  the  possible  bene- 
fits. Perhaps  latent  hypnotism  is  at  the 
root  of  many  mysteries.  The  incredible, 
absurd  success  of  Paderewski,  a pianist  of 
talent,  was  undoubtedly  due  to  his  ability 
to  hypnotize  the  audience.  For  this  reason 
critics  of  music  and  the  drama  should  be 
shut  up  in  box  stalls,  open  at  the  top  and 
with  peep  holes,  that  the  judgment  be  not 
unduly  swayed.  As  Mithridates  was  fed  on 
poison  from  his  youth  up.  so  the  young 
should  take  daily  an  anti-hypno  in  some 
pleasing  form.  Then  marriages  will  no 
longer  be  sometimes  unaccountable.  Then 
hero-worship  will  lose  its  acute  hysteria. 
There  will  not  be  so  many  sudden  political 
conversions  at  caucuses  and  meetings. 
There  will  not  be  occasional  wonder  at  the 
verdict  of  a jury  or  the  decision  of  a 
Judge.  There  may  be  less  romance  and 
excitement  in  daily  life,  but  there  will  be 
a pleasing  certainty  of  normal  mental  con- 
dition. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


How  Fate  Shaped  the  Life  of 
Simple  Mathieu. 


Apocalyptic  Boots  Lead  the 
Wearer  to  Glory. 


A Translation  From  the  French 
of  Tancrede  Martel. 


Bet  us  not  talk  about  music  today.  You 
will  find  a review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
in  another  column.  Let  us  now  read  about 
Mathieu.  who  owed  fame  and  fortune  to  a 
pair  of  Doots  bought  of  a peddler  for  $2. 
It  was  Tancrede  Martel  who  first  told  the 
story  in  his  racy  French,  and  I do  not  be- 
lieve it  has  been  translated.  Now  it  is 
Englished  freely. 

And  remember  thatMathieu  is  not  a solitary. 
You  will  find  in  Symphony'  concerts  or  in 
crowded  theatres  more  than  one  who  enjoys 
a fictitious  reputation  as  a connoisseur. 


THE  GENERAL  OF  THE  BATIGNOLLES. 

"The  future  Is  to  the  impassive" 
Hugues  Capet,  umbrella- 
seller  at  Nlmes. 

; a ...z 

Victor  Hugo. 

Were  you  ever  at  Albaron? 

It  is  a little  village  of  the  Midi,  where 
official  life  is  represented  by'  a postman  who 
goes  to  and  from  Arles.  Every  day  the 
honest  fellow,  heavy'  stick  in  hand,  trudges 
to  the  Post  Office;  then,  after  sundown, 
after  the  last  distribution,  he  returns  to  the 
village,  calm,  impassive,  smoking  a big  pipe 
W'ith  quick  puffs,  with  his  legs  stuffed  in 
yellow,  shining  leather  leggins. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  little  cottages,  a 
"mas"  surrounded  by  fig  trees,  and  that  is 
Albaron.  But  afar  off,  by  the  side  of  the  , 
. Rhone,  is  a fine  castle,  where  the  Count  I 
■ lived. 

| Forty'  years  ago,  not  far  from  Albaron,  i 
! a man  named  Mathieu  watched  wild  horses,  J 
>nd  half  poacher,  half  laborer,  ran  about  in  [ 
^ strange  country'  of  golden  sun  and  I 
us  silks.  No  one  knew  better  than  | 
the  art  of  brand'hg  a bull  ortaming 
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With  this  brilliant  exception,  he  was  In 
deed  a blockhead.  A good  fellow  at  bot-  | 
tom,  unpretentious,  at  home  In  the  saddle, 
but  helpless  and  confused  when  he  was 
called  ns  a witness  before  the  magistrate. 
Sun  and  wine  turned  his  head.  The  sight 
of  the  clerk,  the  great  ivory  crucifix,  and 
old  Father  Gantheaume  in  the  handsome 
robe  of  a Judge  drove  Mathieu  crazy.  He 
was  sent  away  nine  times  out  of  ten  as  an 
Idiot— ‘•Illiterate,”  the  clerk  wrote,  so  as 
not  to  offend  anybody. 

One  day  the  life  of  this  keeper  of  horses 
was  revolutionized.  He  suddenly  was  Some- 
body. 

As  he  was  sauntering  along  the  road,  ex- 
hausted, and  eager  for  his  pipe  In  the  sun, 
Mathieu  saw  a strapping  fellow  coming 
toward  him,  who  was  dressed  in  a blue 
blouse,  with  shoulders  bent  under  a heavy  ' 
burden. 

Mathieu  looked  at  him  curiously.  At  first 
he  was  afraid.  Then  he  grew  calm— remem- 
bering that  he  had  his  iron  trident  with 
him,  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  herdsmen 
of  Camargue.  The  stranger  advanced  slow- 
ly. He  was  soon  near  Mathieu. 

Then  he  threw  down  brusquely  his  bundle, 
cursed  and  swore,  raved  against  the  heat, 
and  tossing  his  black  cap  to  the  ground, 
he  burst  out  with  the  old  Languedocian  ex- 
pression, “Chavals!” 

The  stranger  was  a hawker,  one  of  the 
cunning-  and  persistent  peddlers  who  thrive 
near  the  Garonne  and  in  the  rough  regions 
of  the  MoiV.agne-Noire  and  Carcassez.  In 
place  of  foulards,  traditional  handkerchiefs, 
linen  shirts,  blue  stockings  for  the  farm 
help,  he  carried  that  day  a load  of  thick 
marsh-boots,  which  he  hoped  to  sell  to 
duck  hunters  and  rich  proprietors  in  the 
district. 

Mathieu  leaked  a smile  at  the  skill  of  the 
hawker,  who  opened  his  bundle  and  boast- 
ed of  the  contents  with  savage  hyperbole. 
As  Victor  Hugo  would  say.  they  set  them- 
selves a-talking.  A few  minutes  after  the 
peddler  was  on  his  way.  and  Mathieu  re- 
turned to  Albaron.  He  was  shod  in  a superb 
pair  of  boots— prolix,  gigantic,  haughty 
boots— the  boots  of  a cavalry  officer— boots 
that  inspire  esteem,  respect,  devotion  to  the 
wearer;  truly  the  boots  of  a rich  man. 

Finding  these  enormous  boots  to  his  taste,  ] 
Mathieu  adjusted  the  iron  darts  which 
served  him  as  spurs.  And  when  he  entered 
the  village  there  was  a scene  of  delirium,  of 
frenzy.  The  waiter  at  the  tay'ern  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven.  Mid.  the  drummer,  bowed 
to  the  ground.  Big  Madon  smiled  on  him  co- 
quettlshly.  All  the  lads  of  the  region  ran 
up  to  him  and  pointed  at  the  lucky  keeper, 
who,  for  the  mere  trifle  of  10  francs,  had 
bought  these  apocalyptic  boots. 

And  they  raved  in  speech. 

“Did  you  ever  see  such  boots!” 

“And'  on  Mathieu— who  would  have 
thought  it." 

"Mathieu  has  boots  just  like  a General's.." 
Boots  just  like  a General’s! 

Fate  decided  then  and  there.  The  precise 
word  was  found.  The  situation  was  de- 
scribed to  a T.  Mathieu  had  boots  like  a 
General’s.  This  simple  sentence  murmured 
by  old  Blaise,  Blaise  des  Prunes,  labeled 
forever  the  destiny  of  the  young  fellow  of 
Camargue.  Everybody  proclaimed  it  from 
the  housetops;  farmers,  the  marsh  people, 
the  help,  the  stable-boys,  mistresses  and 
maids,  boys  and  girls  did  nothing  but  sing 
the  praises  of  happy  Mathieu.  Till  sunset, 
in  the  little  hole  of  an  Albaron,  around  the 
great  table  as  on  the  doorstep,  150  throats 
of  Provence  repeated  frantically,  with  the 
intonations  of  fakirs  and  whirling  der- 
vishes: 

"Boots  just  like  a General’s!" 

He  grew  lean;  his  boots  ran  down  at  the 
heels;  they  were  worn  out. 

But  the  surname  "General"  remained. 
Nothing  could  prevent  the  village  from  giv- 
ing him  this  honor  gained  so  rapidly  and 
at  so  little  cost.  Mathieu  kept  on  branding-  j 
bulls  and  taming  colts.  In  the  morning  he  ' 
cut  great  hunks  of  bread  which  he  ate  on  | 
the  plain;  at  evening  he  returned  to  his  j 
cottage,  melancholy,  dreamful,  without  his  i 

beautiful  marsh-boots,  always  hearing 
dinned  in  his  ears  this  obstinate  refrain: 
"Look  at  the  General.” 

Glory  could  not  cheer  him.  It  was  when 
the  lord  of  the  manor  took  him  into  his  < 
service  that  he  consented  to  show  again  the 
face  of  a happy  man. 

The  malicious  attributed  this  new  favor 
to  the  vanished  boots,  that  rest,  legendary, 
in  the  memory  ot  the  Albaronais.  Respect 
for  the  truth  obliges  me  to  declare  that  the 
Count  was  guided  only  by  the  solid  worth 
of  Mathieu. 

As  time  went  on  the  Count  nearly  re- 
stored the  brain  of  this  timorous  villager 
to  an  equilibrium.  He  made  him  a kind  of 
steward,  a "Monsieur"  with  a vest  of  red 
serge,  whose  duty  it  was  to  oversee  the 
day  laborers,  gardeners,  shepherds,  plough- 
men. Then  when  Death  stroked  his  eyes, 
the  childless  Count  bequeathed  an  income 
of  20,000  francs  to  Mathieu,  "wishing,”  he 
said,  “to  reward  worthily  30  years  of  devo- 
tion to  his  interests  and  person." 

You  can  guess  what  the  old  friends  at 
Albaron'  said,  I shall  not  tell  you.  Jean 
des  NISfles  and  Blaise  des  Prunes  nearly 
lost  their  breath,  and  the  marvelous  inci- 
dent astonished  Arles  for  a long  time. 

What  would  Mathieu  do  with  so  much 
money?  Twenty  years  before  he  would 
have  been  seriously  embarrassed  by  such  a 
windfall.  Now  he  knew  pretty  well  the 
role  that  money  plays  in  life  of  today.  The 
Count  had  initiated  him  by  degrees  into 
financial  matters.  Mathieu  knew  the  use- 
S and  lBBters. 


The  best  thing  for  him  was  to  abandon 
his  Camargue,  lo  say  good-bye  to  the  red 
flamingo,  the  purple  heron,  the  ibis,  the 
snipe  of  the  marsh;  to  quit  forever  the 
Saracen-blooded  bulls,  the  fiery  horses,  the 
walks  of  the  lordly  park,  and  the  groves  of 
fig  trees,  where  on  a Sunday  the  girls  and 
drum-players  took  their  places  for  the 
farandole.  He  chose  two  or  three  lads 
whom  he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  valets; 
and  one  fine  morning,  with  wallet  crammed 
with  deeds  and  bank  notes,  M.  Mathieu 
got  into  a railway  car  at  the  Arles  station, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  good  people  who 
remembered  his  history.  The  train  sped 
toward  Paris.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
they  stopped  In  an  immense  shed,  full  of 
noise,  smoke,  cries;  there  were  employes 
with  laced  caps,  gangs  of  busy  men. 

Paris!  This  was  Paris!  The  Genera!  at 
first  was  astonished.  Quelling  his  emotion, 
he,  with  his  servants,  took  a carriage. 

Eight  days  after,  he  had  hired  a house  in 
the  Batignolles  district,  a charming,  discreet 
little  mansion,  one  of  those  privileged  dwell- 
ings that  Paris  hides  so  often  in  an  eccen- 
tric quarter;  nests  for  young  couples;  some- 
times places  of  retirement  for  old  officers; 
but  generally  the  proper  retreat  for  a mel- 
ancholy fund-holder,  one  little  disposed  to 
see  life  on  the  asphalt. 

To  befit  his  age,  M.  Mathieu  underwent 
a transformation.  His  corporation  in- 
creased; his  gray  beard  ran  to  a point; 
he  affected  a kind  of  stiffness  in  his  gait; 
he  took  care  to  button  methodically  his 
furred  and  sumptuous  overcoat.  He  never 
went  abroad  without  a cane.  The  woman 
of  whom  he  bought  meat,  and  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Paris,  believed  he  was  a rich 
Chinaman,  but  the  fruit  seller  on  the  corner 
thought  him  a Russian.  A coffee  house 
keeper  in  the  boulevard  PCreire,  where 
Mathieu  took  a grog  every  Saturday,  was 
the  only  one  who  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered the  true  nationality  of  this  mys- 
terious and  unsociable  customer  who  never 
spoke. 

They  did  not  even  know  his  name  in  the 
quarter.  But  names  signify  nothing  in 
Paris.  Some  indiscreet  persons  pumped  the 
postman  and  the  servants. 

The  postman  said,  "He’s  an  old  General." 
The  servants  squeaked  In  wild  French  and 
with  metallic  accent  some  Incoherent  words 
which  did  not  appease  public  curiosity,  but 
confirmed  the  foreign  origin  of  the  mysteri- 
ous dwellers  in  the  little  house. 

The  coffee-house  keeper  had  his  own  idea. 
One  morning  he  saw  M.  Mathieu  pass  by 
wearing  another  cap  and  with  a hussar's 
jacket  with  Brandenburgs  of  black  silk, 
and  he  declared  solemnly  that  the  unknown 
was  a Polish  General,  compromised  in  the 
last  insurrection  and  exiled  by  the  Tsar  for 
important  political  reasons. 

Parisians  are  easily  convinced.  They  at 
once  sympathized  with  M.  Mathieu,  who 
in  turn  was  grateful;  for  that  same  winter 
he  distributed,  they  say,  3000  bread-tickets 
among  the  poor. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  secretary  of  a 
Consul  called,  thanked  him  in  the  name  of 
his  Government,  and  finally  decorated  him 
with  an  order.  M.  Mathieu  could  find  noth- 
ing to  say  during  the  interview.  Pure 
emotion,  no  doubt.  By  inclinations  of  the 
head,  by  courteous  salutes,  the  secretary 
understood  that  the  order  was  accepted. 
The  ribbon  was  partly  jonquil,  partly  red: 
a pretty  harmony.  M.  Mathieu  put  it  in 
his  buttonhole,  pulled  and  greased  his  mous- 
tache, carried  a stick  instead  of  a cane. 
He  had  always  been  an  excellent  horseman. 
He  resumed  his  riding.  And  now  sure 
enough  he  was  “the  old  Polish  General  who 
has  lived  for  some  time  in  the  Batignol- 
les.” 

*** 

The  war  broke  out.  Besieged  Paris  was 
full  of  cannon,  mitrailleuses,  battalions. 
Trochu  was  the  last  hope. 

M.  Mathieu  was  a hero.  He  was  invalu- 
able to  the  Mayoralty  of  the  ward.  He 
subscribed  to  ambulances,  lint,  pea  jackets 
for  the  militia,  etc.  The  Batignolles  wor- 
shiped him.  Melancholy,  thoughtful, 
gentle,  he  bowed  to  the  praise  and  kept  on 
in  his  good  work.  The  parish  councilor 
called  on  him.  There  were  letters  from 
members  of  the  Government.  Prominent 
traders  mentioned  him  to  the  Mayor  of  j 
Paris. 

Jules  Ferry  had  a happj'  idea. 

“You  saj-  that  he  is  a General?’’ 

“A  Polish  General.” 

"Good.  We’ll  give  him  the  same  rank  in 
the  French  army.” 

They  asked  the  Governor  of  Paris;  "Have 
you  any  vacancies  on  the  staff  of  Ducrot?” 
"Only  one.  a brigade  of  infantry  without 
anyone  at  the  head.” 

The  next  morning  M.  Mathieu,  to  his 
astonishment,  was  summoned  before  Tro- 
chu, who  showed  him  a parchment  nomina- 
tion. 

The  brave  General  did  not  open  his 
mouth. 

Trochu  then  spoke:  “The  Government 

thinks,  my  dear  General,  that  It  cannot 
better  show  its  appreciation  of  your  ser- 
vices. France  needs  the  help  of  all  that 
love  her.  The  moment  is  come  for  you  to 
thank  her  for  her’  hospitality.  You  accept, 
of  course.  Ducrot  will  be  delighted  to  have 
you.” 

M.  Mathieu.  still  more  astonished,  moved 
slightly  his  head. 

"And  now  your  name,  dear  General?" 

M.  Mathieu  was  affected.  He  broke  si- 
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I with  his  best  native  accent  lie  let 
simple  syllables,  which  hissed  as 
of  a whip: 

ne  Mathieu.  known  as  Petouro." 

*vi : Mathieu?  Mathtewski.  you 

mean.*' 

. no:  Mathieu.  Komaine  Mathieu.'* 
HF Governor  was  still  for  a few  moments.  , 
to  knows  the  combat  in  his  breast?  Svnl-  j 
^!y  slapping  his  forehead,  he  said  with  a i 
• Now  I know.  General:  It's  that  de- 
le revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes! 
a tally  Is  originally  French.  Of  course 
a me  Is  Mathieu.  There  are  Mathieus 
Morblhan.  You  are  now  doubly  pre- 
inhabitant of  the  Hatignolles  saluted. 

J .ghly  reassured,  because  he  thought 
iad  eseapevl  some  great  danger.  He 
the  Governor's  hand,  and  also  the 
Intent.  Then  followed  the  purchase  of 
>rm.  sword,  cloak,  etc.  Two  days  after 
Mathieu  was  equipped  completely.  At 
. M.  he  took  a cab.  Still  wondering,  he 
filled  in  his  gray,  scraggly  beard. 

He  imagined,  probably.  In  the  paradoxical 
which  he  had  led  in  Paris  that  he  was 
delegate  of  the  quarter  to  a meeting  of 
new  benevolence  committee. 

vas  the  end  of  November.  The  cab 
|lled  slow  ly  in  the  gloomy  streets  of  Paris. 
^iut  noon  M.  Mathleu;  met  Duerot, 
|io.  prepared  by  a Government  courier, 
e a cordial  reception  to  his  subordi- 

i am  very  happy  to  see  you.  They  have 
I me  much  about  you,  my  dear  General, 
shall  fight  tomorow  probably.  I have 
honor  of  asking  you  to  breakfast  with 
|before  you  take  command." 

Mathieu  breakfasted,  disturbed  a little, 
j.ps.  In  the  presence  of  hussar-jackets. 
|es.  stars,  and  important  persons.  But 
ade  a most  favorable  impression! 
f-e  was  one  little  fellow,  short,  dumpy, 
a three-starred  kepi,  lost  almost  in 
boots  who  kept  squeezing  his 
'd.  finding  these  words  only  to 
iress  properly  his  emotion,  "The  noble 
id  of  Poland!'* 

Ils  brigade  was  a superb  one.  The  regu- 
although  thinned  in  number,  were 
J:er  to  march,  and  there  were  three  bat- 
ons of  militia  full  of  enthusiasm.  M. 
Jithieu  grew  sombre  as  he  saw  the  troops. 
\e  ord^-illes  then  talked  with  him:  they 
|oke  of  movement,  encampment,  sharp- 
KJters.  supports,  outposts,  etc.  Then 
lire  was  marching,  there  was  camping. 
Ire  was  making  of  soup,  there  was  even 
itlng— in  a word,  they  did  everything 
it  infantry  under  Duerot  should  have 

[»en.  Mathieu  was  sympathetic  to  every- 
Vndoubtedly  he  was  taciturn;  but 
ad  so  acquired  the  habit  of  saying  in 
iks.  “The  old  fellow  must  have  seen 
fie  times  in  Poland,”  that  at  the  end 
f month  no  one  ventured  to  allude  to 
|rgy  of  silence.  When  the  siege  was 
M.  Mathieu.  always  impassive, 
|ned  to  his  little  house  in  the  Batig- 

tgree  that  he  had  behaved  himself 
Jirably.  But  he  has  no  relations,  they  say, 
h t*ie  councilor  of  his  quarter.  Why? 
Tlone  can  tell. 

|iay  the  General  is  66  years  old.  He 
his  legs  along;  for  he  knows  what 
latlsm  Is.  You  see  him  occasionally 
3 to  6 at  the  Caf4  de  Cadlx  in  the 
|evafd  Montmartre.  He  now  drinks 
|tlr<  and  looks  dreamily  at  the  waiters, 
(never  talks  with  them. 

Philip  Half. 


<lt&* 
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j ever  dip  Into  "Wit  and  Wisdom 
eat  Africa?"  Some  of  the  Jokes 
rtly  as  If  they  were  intended  orlg- 
r Punch.  They  are  dark  and  som- 
heavy  and  dense,  verbal  wedding- 


»dd!ng-cake  should  be  white;  It  should 
lltb  the  bride,  not  stay  with  the  guests. 

ere  talking  about  the  Sunday  dln- 
ebe  problem  of  adjusting  the  re- 
11  lee  of  servants  to  household 
fsome  preferred  domestics  of  fixed 
tiers  thought  the  Indifferent  were 
be  desired.  Old  Chimes  remarked 
•*If  I kept  house,  I should  prefer 
k to  be  a Fire  Worshiper— because 
should  be  sure  of  getting  things 

|Jo>n  Bums  says  that  next  to  Lon- 
would  live  In  Boston.  And  yet  Bos- 
* given  him  no  encouragement;  in 
(he  would  rather  see  him  In  Chl- 


X>  - 


ij'pnollst  in  a 
’Sorter  of  evl- 
ted  by  the  fa- 


nned ankle 
In  a street 


"THE  DRAGOON’S  DAUGHTER.” 

"The  Dragoon's  Daughter."  a comic  opera  ' 
in  three  acts,  text  by  I.  M . NorcrOss,  Jr.,  j 
music  bv  Herman  Perlet,  was  produced  last 
evening' for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  by 
the  Benudet  Opera  Bouft’e  Company  at  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 


Jeanette. 


.Louise  Hamlet 


Camilla.. Bertha  Rlcoi 

Marchioness  of  Montembreche lennie  Reiffarth  j 

Marianne  Convere 

Jay  Taylor 

Baron  Champignon Win.  Wolfe 

Chevalier  J* ' Algernon Harry  Brown 

Stuart  Harold 

Crlc  Orac J-  McVYade 

Prlntemps F-  Musaeus 

The  Notary Arthur  Wilson 

The  plot  of  this  operetta  is  taken  from 
"I.u  Belle  Poule,”  which  was  produced  at 
the  Foltes  Dramattques,  Paris,  Dec.  30,  187.3. 
The  text  was  by  Crtnnieux  and  Salnt-Albin. 
The  music  was  by  Florlmond  Roger,  other- 
wise known  as  Herv£,  the  strange  man  of 
decided  and  versatile  talent,  who  wrote 
"L'Oell  crevvV'  "Le  petit  Faust,”  "Mamzelle 
Nltouche"  and  other  extravaganzas.  The 
chief  part  was  played  by  the  famous  Sehnei- 
der.  The  piece  had  34  representations.  It 
has  never  been  revived  at  the  theatre. 

The  story  is  a simple  one.  Dragoons  pass 
some  little  time  in  Carmasac,  and  in  due 
course  of  revolving  moons  two  foundlings 
are  in  the  village;  Poulet.  a boy,  and  Pou- 
lette,  a girl.  They  grow  up  and  love  each 
other.  The  girl  is  educated  by  the  Mar- 
quise. who  thinks  it  is  her  child;  and  she 
is  promised  in  marriage  to  an  old  beau.  But 
the  discovery  is  made  that  Poulet  is  the 
child  of  the  Marquise,  and  it  is  he  that  weds 
Poulette. 

Mr.  Norcross,  the  adapter,  says  that  he 
has  kept  the  story  in  the  main,  although 
he  has  added  new  characters  and  changed 
the  plot  to  suit  his  purpose.  "Out  of  74 
pages  of  lyrics,  12  pages  are  adapted;”  the 
rest  are  wholly  original.  The  music  is  by 
Mr.  Perlet,  and  I understand  that  nothing 
bv  Herve  was  retained. 

The  plot  is  not  without  interest  and  it 
is  decently  put  together.  There  is  a rival 
peasant,  who  is  a mild  villain;  there  is  an 
actress  who,  infatuated  with  Jean,  or  Pou- 
let, carries  the  simple  fellow  to  Paris,  that 
he  may  earn  100  crowns  in  a month,  and,  as 
he  hopes,  marry  Jeanette.  The  rival 
writes  a deceitful  letter  of  farewell  for  him, 
and,  enraged  but  still  loving,  Jeanette  fol- 
lows to  Paris,  where,  disguised  as  a Rus- 
sian lady  of  rank,  she  is  used  as  a foil  by 
a Baron,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  the  actress 
and  consequently  would  like  to  humiliate 
her  for  her  preference  for  a peasant.  Then 
follow  complications,  not  too  absurd,  and 
the  lovers  are  finally  united  as  in  the  origi- 
nal story.  The  humor  of  the  piece  is  in 
the  situation,  not  in  thelines.  As  modern 
comic  operas  go,  the  story  is  above  the 
average,  although  it  might  be  told  more 
concisely,  and  the  dialogue  might  be  enliv- 
ened. 

The  music  shows  the  trained  hand  of 
routine.  It  is  respectably  made,  and  the 
orchestration  is  at  times  ingenious  and 


effective.  It  is  conventionally  nielbdious,  j 
never  of  marked  distinction,  and  some 
times  reminiscent.  The  numbers  that 
noted  especially  last  evening  were  the  | 
"Hunting  Quartet,”  the  d"et  between  Jean 
and  Camille,  the  Dragoon  s song,  the  mst 
part  of  the  finale  of  the  first  act  and  the 
dramatic  ensemble  that  follows  the  Rus 
sian  lullaby”  ih  the  second  act.  | 

The  vivacity  of  Miss  Beaudet  was  the 
feature  of  the  performance.  She  believes 
in  the  Demostheman  principle,  Action  ac 
lion,  ’action.”  The  music  given  her  was  not 
infrequently  beyond  her  vocal  ability,  but 
there  was  always  a recompensing  shrug, 
kick  or  smile.  As  for  the  others,  there  is 
! little  to  be  said.  Miss  Reiffarth  was  Mio. 

Reiffarth  under  another  name,  -nd  Mis8 
1 Ricci  sang  a waltz  at  a late  hour.  Ml. 
Taylor  broke  the  traditions  that  surround 
the'  comic  opera  tenor,  and  was  not  ut- 
terly offensive.  Mr.  Wolfe  was  n0.t  fl?nny 
as  the  Baron,  and  yet  he  was  funnier  than 
poor  Mr.  Brown,  -who.  indeed,  had  a sot  y 
part.  The  performance  under  the.d*^^Ln 
of  Mr.  Perlet  was  for  the  most  part 
There  were  flowers  and  much  applause  fiom 
a large  audience,  and  librettist  and  com- 
poser were  called  before  the  curtain. 
"Senorita  Lola  Yberri,  the  Spanish  dancing 
whirlwind,”  appeared  in  the  second  act. 
The  program  announced  that  her  costume 
required^  yards  of  material.  It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  in  the  course  of  her  gyra 
lions  the  Senorita  showed  nearly  every  inch 
of  it,  inside  and  out. 

Philip  Hale. 

Here  is  a paradox:  Some  try  to  make 
themselves  solid  with  men  of  alleged  in- 
fluence by  the  inordinate  use  of  liquids. 

There  is  so  much  about  city  government, 
and  yet  there  is  so*little  government. 


"T  doubt  hot  that,  there  are  some  thea- 
tres in  this  city,  the  distinct  purpose  of  | 
whose  managers  is  to  draw  certain  classes  I 
from  their  present  level  to  a lower  one.  ' ] 
Tin-  “distinct  purpose"  of  every  manager, 
j jr.  Lansing,  Is  to  Iraw  an  audience  to  his 
theatre;  that's  what  theatres  are  for.  But 
why  make  such  reckless,  and,  as  we  be-  j 
lleve,  utterly  unfounded  charges  from  a j 

puipit?  

So  the  actors  want  to  vote,  and  the  Pro- 
tective Union  Win  try  to  have  the  Election  | 
laws  amended,  in  comic  opera  the  come- 
dians show  much  political  interest;  they 
draw  many  of  their  gags  from  political  situ- 
ations, and  they  are  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion, 1.  e.,  they  always  side  with  the  ma- 
jority.   

These  charges  of  harsh  treatment  In  j 
Plymouth  Jail  simmer  down  to  this:  Mr.  ' 

John  C.  Sanborn  is  permitted  to  see  rail- 
road men  on  business,  and  pie  offered  by 
a friend  was  refused  admittance.  As  It 
was  Christmas  time,  the  pie  was  undoubted- 
ly mince,  and  Mr,  Sanborn  is  the  better  and 
stronger  for  the  enforced  abstinence.  He 
can  now  transar  t railroad  business  with  un- 
clouded brain  and  eagle  vision. 


A wet  January  is  not  so  good  for  corn, 
hut.  not  so  had  for  cattle. 

Much  rain  in  January,  no  hU/s 

rwri 


The  “innocent  eyed”  and  "shy  ’ little  !■>- 
vear-olcl  girl,  Rhoda  Carleton  of  Green- 
point,  who  has  set  13  tires.  Is  undoubted  y a 
pv  romaniac.  German  physicians  say  that 
the  ages  at  which  females  are  crazy  to  see 
flames  are  9.  12.  15  and  18.  It  is  only  of  ate 
years  that  pyromanla  has  been  recog, nluA 
in  medical  jurisprudence.  In  1858  * e'rl’ 

Rosalie  P , age  IS,  was  sentenced  to  five 

years  at  hard  labor  for  fiery  °»tbreaks^of 
Insanity.  In  1824  a girl,  age  ■ , 

10  months,  was  condemned  to  lea*  h at 
Leipzig  for  having  kindled  two  fires  ou  - j 
BideP  of  any  stove.  The  principal  writers  , 
who  have  treated  of  this  singular  manta,  are 
Platner,  Osiander,  Henke,  Marandon  de 
Montyel  and  Ieard. 

Our  esteemed  and  musical  friend,  Alt. 
Jerome  Hopkins,  defends  gallantly  Dean 
'-ole  in  the  New  York  bun.  Here  it: * B°s- 
the  deplorable  failure  of  Dean  Holes 
solitary  lecture  was  undoubtedly  owrng  to 
'the  utter  incompetence  of  its  local  manage- 
ment ” The  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Hopkins  is 
^ be  commended,  but  he  should  have  con- 
Bnlied  some  of  the  leading'  Episcopalian 
philanthropists  here  before  he  unbottled  it 
Fn  public.  Dean  Hole  got  the  roses;  they 
got  the  thorns.  

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  if  "Mysterious” 

Billy  Smith  and  Joe  Walcott  come  together 
h ere— and  the  prospect  is  roseate— the 
mvstery  concerning  Mr.  Smith  will  he  dis- 
closed in  the  sight  of  the  people^  The  ^r‘ 
lem  "Coffee  Cooler”  was  cooled  here,  now  - 
and  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Smith  let  us  be 
acquainted  with  the  precise  character  of 
the  haze  which  envelops  him-aye,  ever, 
though  the  earth  tremble,  the  heavens  drip 
blood,  and  the  sluggers  and  the  sloggers  bug 

as  to  their  eyes.  

Now  that  the  parade  of  humiliation  is 
over  and  Dreyfus  knows  the  keenest  bit- 
terness of  life,  suppose  that  two  ot  the  ex- 
perts were  right  in  their  conclusions,  and 
that  the  disgraced  man  is  innocent;  what 
reparation  could  atone?  And  do  you  think 
that  today  there  are  no  innocent  men  or 
women  in  jail,  victims  of  stupidity  or 

malice?  __  . 

Swam!  Vivekanenda,  the  Hindoo  monk, 
"lived  in  the  Himalayas  for  some  time, 
where  he  claims  he  acquired  calmness  of 
mind  ” Then,  they  have  no  summer  hole  s, 
no  pianos,  no  kodaks  in  that  sacred  moun- 
tain region.  

Tt  Is  doubtful  whether  Col.  J-  Mr-  De 
Forest's  friends  or  the  people  of  New  Haven 
vrill  thank  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  for  caU.ng 
attention  at  this  late  day  to  Miss  Ua 
enei's  Conversion."  The  novel  contains  a 
!"f  rieal  description  cf  society  m New 
H^ven  about  the  time  of  the  breaking  ou 

! r ns- 

enfeebling  and  distorting  the  human  form  | 

divine.  Hventherertsmilet0was  a^wofu^ 

S’  i 

like  that  of  an  infant  with  the  colic.  I 

All  graduates  will  recognize  the  'Vonege 
wklowr'  as  thus  described  by  Col.  ^oreSt' 

"Then  he  departs,  promising  to  come  hack 
but  never  keeping  his  promise 
never  flirts  with  anything  ^t  a studen 
afterward;  can't  relish « a man  who  ton 
a flavor  of  Greek  and I Latin.  Generally 
sticks  to  the  Senior  Ciass.  When  e g 
into  the  thirties  she  sometimes  enters  tn 

theological  seminary  in  search  hf 
But  she  never  likes  anything 
a student  smack.  It  reminds  one  of !the  sto  > 

that  when  a shark  has  once  tas  ed  hurnan 

flesh  he  will  not  eat  any  other  unless  driven 
to  it  by  hunger.” 

worth  of  his  find- 

3 ruv  *i  - l K* 1 S' 

In  view  of  the  apparition  of  Dean  Hole 
in  Boston-king  rose  ot  the  rosebud  gardem 
of  deans-lt  Is  Interesting  to  note  what 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  concerning 
recently  published  "More  Memories  . t 
is  a book  to  dip  into  and  to  dally  withal,  If 
not  to  grapple  amorously  and  read.  The 
two-and-twenty  chapters  which  c0®p°se  ‘‘  j 
are  cast  in  the  form  of  lectures  addressed 
to  an  American  public.  For  that  they  are 
well  suited  enough:  though  even  a Boston  1 
audience— albeit  the  politest  in  the  world 
might  decline  to  rise  to  such  a chestnut 
American  grown,  too.  if  we  mistake : no  a 
that  which  is  told  in  the  Dean  s thlrteeent  l 
chapter  tpp.  181-3);  while  any  audience,  at 
any  point  in  space,  might  be  exi:“8ed 
hooting  the  63  quatrains,  reprinted  from 
Runch  tGod  save  us  all!),  which  form  the 
reater  part  of  Chapter  £fr  -mteen. 


*™|,c ond  dpncert  Civen  by  Wr. 
fit-*  anhager  and  Master  Cerardy. 

second  concert  given  by  Mr.  Staven- 
jren  and  Master  G<5rardy  in  Music  Hall 
evening  was  in  certain  respects  more 
erestlng  even  than  was  the  first.  The  em- 
fnt  players  were  heard  together  In  cham- 
muslc,  and  there  was  a greater  oppor- 
(iity  to  weigh  the  claims  of  the  ’cellist, 
his  selections  called  for  a fuller  dis- 
Jy  of  versatiity.  Popper,  Popper,  and 
tin  Popper,  Is  a burden,  and  after  a few 
[minutes  nearly  everything  by  the  industri- 
3 man  sounds  alike. 

Jr.  Stavenhagen  began  by  playing  Schu- 
Inn's  Fantasle,  op.  17.  and  here  he  appear- 
to  least  advantage.  Not  because  he 
!\ssed  the  fine  pedal  effect  of  the  sustained 
‘flat  just  before  the  adagio  of  a few  meas- 
es the  first  movement;  not  because  he 
\nally  failed  to  bring  out  the  melodic 
ti  ■sions  of  inner  voices;  not  because 
’ Me  an  awkward  and  disturbing  pedal 
(.ect  in  the  cadenza  that  leads  into  the 
Svement  entitled  "Im  Legendenton;’’  but 
pause  he  seemed  to  miss  throughout  the 
ork  the  peculiar  strength  and  fantasy  of 
fhumann.  His  performance  of  the  second 
jvement  was  almost  monochromatic,  and 
climax  was  long  anticipated.  Through- 
this  movement  there  was  little  atten- 
On  paid  to  nuances.  But  in  the  pieces  by 
Iszt— an  arrangement  of  a Polish  song  by 
lopin,  and  arrangements  of  Paganini's 
la  Chasse”  and  “La  Campanella,"  as  well 
jin  the  Rhapsodie  Hongroise  and  his  own 
.arming  Pastorale  played  in  response  to 
Imperious  recalls,  he  revealed  himself  as  a 
‘mist  of  the  first  rank. 

.le  showed  strength  without  brutality; 
flicacy  that  was  never  effeminate;  brill- 
icy  that  was  never  deliberately  sensa- 
_bnal.  In  the  charm  of  his  interpretation, 
one  forgot  the  occasional  flimsiness  of  the 
composer’s  thought.  Admirable,  wholly  ad- 
orable was  the  playing  of  the  pieces  by 
"'szt;  a delight  that  was  genuine,  that  is 
B be  remembered  without  doubt  or  with- 
it  repentance.  Such  a performance  is,  in- 
eed,  an  eventful  date  in  the  annals  of  our 
pal  music.  t . 

.The  sonata  for  ’cello  and  piano  by 
Ifcethoven  was  op,  69,  the  one  dedicated  to 
tfleichensteln,  the  one  written  “Inter  lacri- 
jas  et  luctum.’’  It  is  true  that  Music  Hall 
Jnot  favorable  to  chamber  music,  and  as 
le  piano  lid  was  raised  to  its  full  height, 
Sere  was  not  always  the  due  proportion 
Sat  should  have  been  maintained;  and  yet 
iere  was  much  pleasure  in  the  hearing, 
faster  G6rardy  played  with  a seriousness, 
h appreciation  of  dynamics,  and  a mature 
musical  understanding  that  many  °*a  full 
town  master  of  technique  might  well  envy, 
len  and  brethren,  this  is  no  infant  pne- 
l>menorL  This  is  a well  equipped  ’cellist 
born  musician.  Shut  your  eyes 
Land  listen  to  him.  Is  there  any  lack  of 
Yvirility?  Is  there  any  suspicion  of  absence 
nof  poise?  Is  there  any  thought  of  immatur- 
ity in  tone,  expression  or  technique?  The 
' bio  pieces  played  by  Master  Gerardy  were 
n andante  from  a concerto  by  Sitt,  Pop- 
Sr’s  second  Tarantelle  and  Gavotte  (D 
\ ajor),  and  the  familiar  air  by  Bach.  Re- 
lied by  a storm  of  applause  at  the  very 
d of  the  concert,  he  played  Saint-Saens’s 
s'ygne.” 

V',o  be  sure  the  weather  was  unfavorable, 
musicians  of  such  ability  deserved  a 
TitVger  audience.  Those  that  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  were  loud  In  their 
appreciation.  But  where  were  the  many 
amateurs  who  boast  of  the  musical  culture 
of  this  town?  Perhaps  they  were  talking, 

| or  in  a journey,  or  peradventure  they 
slept. 

A recital  will  be  given  Thursday  afternoon 
(tomorrow)  ill  Music  Hall,  at  2.30  o’clock. 
Mr.  Stavenhagen  will  play  variations  on  a 
1 theme  by  Bach,  and  2 Legends  by  Litsz; 
2 studies  by  Henselt  and  3 pieces  ot  his  own. 
Master  Gerardy  will  play  pieces  by  Mendels- 
sohn. Herbert,  Bach-Gounod  and  Davidoff. 
The  pianist  and  'cellist  will  be  heard  to- 
gether in  Grieg’s  sonata. 

Philip  Hale. 


■Sybil  Sanderson  has  been  away  from  this 
i«i(untry  for  some  years.  Nevertheless  the 
'Ajnerican  public  ha^  seen  a great  deal  of 
Hfr— in  photographs. 


The  English  version  of  “La  Belle  Poule,” 
now  playing  at  the  Castle  Square  is  not 
t tfie  first.  Soldene  produced  one,  entitled 
"poulet  and  Poulette,”  at  the  Gaiety 
heatre,  London,  March  1 c , 1879. 

^‘Pupils  who  use  tobacco  in  the  public 
j»ehools  of  Prance  are  promptly  dismissed.” 
N.  B.  The  tobacco  in  France  is  very  bad. 

Is  not  sterilizing  certain  school  books  like 
limping  sand  on  barren  soil? 

^‘Experiments  show  that  a book  can 
Heated  through  and  all  germs  be 
fstroyed.”  These  trials  have  been 
ide  probably  on  collections  of  calm  geo- 
laphical  statements  and  staid  rules  of 
pithmetic.  What  would  the  result  be  if 
perfervid  “Laus  Veneris”  were  exposed 
a still  more  blistering  heat?  Would 
fvinburnian  germs  lose  their  force,  or 
ould  they  appear  glorified,  as  the  three 
Sen  in  Nebuchadnezzar’s  burning,  fiery 
; furnace? 

he  personal  estate  of  the  late  Jay  Gould, 
torian  and  railroad  wrecker,  is  more 
n $73,000,000.  He  could  afford  to  look  af- 
Mr.  Byrnes. 

Jr.  Frederic  Harrison  define-,  patriotism 
"a  narrow,  supercilious,  and  effete  super- 
|ition.”  But  did  not  the  New  York  Evening 
pst  anticipate  him  in  the  definition? 

Sybil  Sanderson  and  Antonio  Terry  ar- 
ed  appropriately  on  La  Champagne. 


■'hat  portrait  of  Mary  Lyon  at  Mt.  Hoiy- 
1;  Seminary  must  look  unutterable  things. 

' Jvery  device,  legal  or  otherwise,  will  be 
>rted  to  to  secure  a new  trial  for  ex- 
t.  Stevenson.”  The  police  force  has 
c^ib^d  $25,000  for  the  purpose.  How 
t the  deep-seated  repentance  and  the 
jening  of  conscience  in  the  police  cir- 
JL  New  1’jjOL.  Ca 


It  appears  that  after  Miss  Cissy  Loftus 
was  photographed  In  costume  for  her  Imi- 
tations of  several  women  well  known  to  the 
stage,  "She  was  photographed  with  her 
bridegroom  husband,  Justin  Huntley  Mc- 
Carthy, in  an  affectionate  attitude.”  But 
this  is  exasperatingly  vague.  Did  she  sit 
on  his  knee?  Did  they  hold  hands?  Or 
were  they  reading  with  heads  In  loving 
juxtaposition  one  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  glow- 
ing Pall  Mall  Gazette  panegyrics  upon  her 
performance,  written  before  he  won  her  as 
his  bride? 


In  view  of  the  reception  of  his  last  play 
Henry  James,  Esq.,  may  well  ask  does  vol- 
j untary  expatriation  pay? 


Why  th is  slant  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
against  Yvette  Guilbert,  who  does  not  pro- 
pose to  visit  our  land?  Or  is  it  a part  of  an 
elaborate  advertising  scheme,  for  a picture 
of  her  with  exceeding  low  necked  gown  il- 
luminates the  denunciation  and  whets  cu- 
riosity? Perhaps  she’s  coming  after  all. 

L— — . 

There  is  no  cable  to  spirit-land  and  so 
the  late  Cyrus  W.  Field  will  not  be  pained 
by  hearing  of  the  prospective  disappearance 
of  his  estate. 

It  appears  that  “hearty  good  will”  in  the 
cooking  is  more  precious  than  the  mate- 
rials and  that  the  cook  must  love  the  pos- 
sible eater  as  well  as  the  appointed  task. 
There  is  a landlady  in  a Western  hotel  who 
walks  through  the  kitchen  “saying  softly 
to  some  mixer  or  stirrer  as  she  passes,  ’Put 
in  plenty  of  love  today.’  ” Will  love  ot  it- 
self lighten  biscuit  and  pie  crust  and  relax 
the  sinews  of  a steak?  In  such  a hotel 
Is  there  no  heaviness  that  endures  for  a 
night? 


There  is  a wail  in  Harper's  Bazar  over 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  evening- 
call.  The  writer  claims  that  the  young  man 
who  is  in  business  is  row  under  the  new 
law  obliged  to  spend  his  evenings  at  his 
club  or  at  the  theatre.  Is  woman  then  no 
longer  a lodestone?  Is  it  true  that,  as  the 
Bazar  says,  the  girls  of  today  “never  have 
a quiet  evening  at  home  with  their  friends”? 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  writer  takes  a pa- 
rochial view. 

And  yet  how  different  is  the  modern 
call  from  that  which  formerly  led  to  a 
quarrel  or  marriage.  The  time  was  when, 
at  the  sound  of  the  door  bell,  parents  and 
embarrassing  sister  or  brother  scurried  up 
the  staircase  like  frightened  rabbits,  while 
Maria  was  left  alone  to  be  surprised  in  the 
act  of  rea.ding  or  bending  over  fancy  work, 
so  that  the  soft  light  fell  on  her  creamy  ! 
nape.  Then  there  was  regulating  of  the  ! 
chandelier,  there  were  low  murmurs,  there 
were  inexplicable  silences  and  unneces- 
sarily loud  and  frank  conversation  on  triv- 
ial subjects  as  Algernon  stood  for  a mo-  | 
ment  in  the  hall  before  presenting  an  affi-  I 
c|avit  that  he  had  spent  a pleasant  evening,  j 
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It  is  a pleasure  to  see  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Roe 
standing  up  for  his  sex.  In  his  address  to 
theWoman  Suffrage  Association  he  remark- 
ed: “If  a man  says  anything  that  goes  con- 
trary to  your  belief,  don’t  object,  don’t 
hiss,  and  don’t  groan.”  Such  words  should 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold  over  every 
family  mantelpiece. 


There  should  be  stated  hours  in  every  day 
when  to  work  would  be  Illegal. 


It  was  OLi -^limes  who  remarked  the 
I other  day/  x see  that  theatres  are  con- 
stantly advertising  their  attractions.  Why 
are  they  not  honest:  why  do  they  never 
speak  of  their  repulsions?” 


The  messenger  boy  should  be  lucky.  He 
is  born  with  a caul. 


How  many  belated  rounders  must  bless 
the  laws  of  Chronos.  Between  12  and  2 the 
clock  strikes  thrice  a single  blow. 


There  are  many  formal  dinners  where 
enforced  sobriety  would  welcome  alcoholic 
capsules. 

New  York  was  born  under  a malignant 
planet.  Although  it  has  shaken  off  Tam- 
many, it  still  suffers  from  the  grip. 


“Mr.  Theodore  Nast,  a New  York  carica- 
turist, who  acquired  great  fame  in  the 
■Boss  Tweed’  days,  will  shortly  give  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  at  the  Lyceum.”  Thus 
speaks  a London  journal.  And  now  Tom 
Nast  knows  the  vaporousness  of  reputation. 


This  is  the  feast-day  of  St.  William,  who 
always  wore  a hair  shirt,  “and  never  added 
nor  diminished  anything  in  his  clothes 
either  winter  or  summer.”  There  Is  a well 
educated,  well  bred  man  in  this  town,  a 
man  of  sound  mind,  engaging  conversation, 
family  devotipa  and  public  spirit,  who  never 
wears  an..w  ..shirt  of  any  description  in 
summer/  . winter.  Let  us  hasten  to  add 
that  iij  ot  weather  he  dons  a fatigue  shirt. 
But  in - winter  when  he  is  in  evening  dress, 
nothing  is  between  his  manly  breast  and 
the  world  but  faultless  linen.  There  are 
Russian  gentlemen  who,  in  the  severest 
cold,  never  wear  flannels,  red  jaeger,  medi- 
cated, unmedicated,  or  the  plain  ordinary 
underwear  of  commerce;  because,  as  they 
say,  they  will  not  be  effeminate  and  make 
themselves  unduly  sensitive. 


There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  many  dress  ] 
absurdly  In  winter.  They  swelter  In  over- 
heated rooms  on  account  of  the  weight  ot  ; 
their  dress.  When  they  are  exposed  to  the  I 
cold,  they  shiver,  and  Pneumonia,  who  | 
stands  by  them  as  they  wait  for  a street 
car,  sniggers  and  forces  his  card  upon 
them. 

This  Is  also  the  festival  of  Paul,  the  first 
of  the  hermits.  For  89  years  he  clothed 
I and  fed  himself  by  the  sole  aid  of  a palm 
I tree.  The  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
such  an  inexpensive  tailor  and  cook  in  one 
are  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  died  in  his 
113th  year.  Lions  scratched  with  their 
claws  his  grave,  and  roared  in  sorrow  as 
good  Anthony  put  in  the  ground  the  body 
[ of  the  saint.  That  man  Is  little  to  be 
envied  who  can  see  in  these  old  legends  only 
absurdity.  The  faith  of  those  early  days 
was  sincere.  Men  and  women  gave  up 
their  lives  for  a principle.  There  was  little 
or  no  juggling  with  the  words,  no  attempt 
to  be  popular  with  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  save  the  soul. 

To  M.  B.:  You  ask  the  meaning  of 
“sgraffito.”  It  is  a method  of  painting  on 
stucco,  In  which  a ground  of  dark  stucco  Is 
covered  with  a coat  of  white,  and  the  de- 
sign Is  formed  by  scraping  this  away  for 
the  shadows. 


The  Gradgrinds  of  today  claim  that  the 
old  saying  Is  wrong,  that  a green  Yule  does 
not  make  a full  kirkyard,  but  a hard  win- 
ter brings  a heavier  death  rate  than  an 
open  one.  It  is  said  in  England  just  now 
that  the  hearse  is  in  strong  request,  and  a 
greener  Christmas  was  never  known.  The 
reason  of  the  old  saying  is  patent:  If  there 
is  no  snow,  the  rains  are  apt  to  be  extraor- 
dinary, and  thousands  of  people  live  In 
what  Is  no  better  than  a marsh. 


So  young  Mrs.  Cassius  M.  Clay  is  to  be 
educated.  She  Is  to  receive  lessons  in  "de- 
portment, music  and  the  ordinary  branches 
of  learning.”  The  experiment  may  be  dan- 
gerous. The  General  fell  In  love  with  her  j 
when  she  had  only  “the  rudiments  of  an  ed-  ] 
ucation.”  Her  simple  devotion  moved  him.  ' 
When  she  is  polished  and  sandpapered,  she 
may  discover  her  mistake  and  be  a stormy 
May  to  his  January. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  farmer.  Does  time 
hang  heavy  on  his  hands?  What  did 
Thomas  Tusser  advise  over  three  centuries 
ago? 

“From  Christmas,  till  May  be  well  entered  in,  ; 
Some  cattle  wax  faint,  and  look  poorly  and  thin; 
And  chiefly  when  prime  grass  at  first  doth  ap-  1 
pear, 

Then  most  is  the  danger  of  all  the  whole  year. 

Take  verjuice  and  heat  it,  a pint  for  a cow, 

Bay  salt,  a handful,  to  rub  tongue  ye  wot  how; 
That  done  with  the  salt,  let  her  drink  off  the  rest; 
This  many  times  raiseth  the  feeble  up  beast.” 
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The  Third  Concert  of  IVtr.  Stavenha- 
gen and  Master  Cerardv. 

The  program  of  the  Stavenhagen-GS- 
rardy  concert  given  in  Music  Hall  yester- 
day was  as  follows: 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello Grieg 

Mr.  Stavenhagen. 

Master  Gerardy. 

Variations  on  a theme  by  J.  S.  Bach Liszt 

Three  piano  pieces  (Op.  5) Stavenhagen 

(Capriceio-Intermezzo-Menuetto  ’Scherzando.) 
Mr.  Stavenhagen. 

Lied  ohne  worte Mendelssohn 

Serenade  Herbert 

Tarantella  Herbert 

Master  Gerardy. 

Two  Studies  Henselt 

Two  Legends  Liszt 

Mr.  Stavenhagen. 

Ave  Maria  Bach-Gounod 

Mazourka  du  Concert Davldon’ 

Master  Gerardy. 

Perhaps  this  concert  was  not  up  to  the 
level  of  the  two  preceding.  Master  Gerardy 
was  not  always  wholly  in  the  vein,  and  yet 
how  admirably  he  played  the  mazourka. 
The  sonata  by  Grieg  needs  a much  smaller 
hall  for  the  complete  revelation  of  its 
beauties.  It  is  too  intimate  a thing;  it 
seemed  a shame  to  expose  it  in  such  a 
bleak  and  barren  place.  The  performance 
of  the  slow  movement  gave  much  pleas- 
ure, and  both  the  pianist  and  the  ’cellist 
had  fine  moments  in  the  opening  allegro 
and  the  finale,  but  there  was  at  times  a 
suspicion  that  the  task  must  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  Stavenhagen  is  a Liszt  player  first, 
last  and  always;  but  it  takes  much  fasting 
and  prayer  to  have  body  and  mind  in  a 
sympathetic  state  for  receiving  the  gospel 
as  preached  by  Liszt  in  bis  two  Legends 
and  the  Variations  on  a th-me  by  Bach. 
Repeated  hearings  of  the  twittering,  chirp- 
ing birds  and  the  baritone  saint,  the  raging 
billows  and  the  heavy-footed  saint  who 
went  splosh-splosh,  singing  the  while  a 
hymn,  only  confirm  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  Journal  months  ago.  the  pieces 
show  Liszt  as  the  coneocter  of  bombastic 
phrases  that  really  say  but  little,  it  is  the 
juggler  in  the  cassock  of  the  abbf.  As  for 
the  variations,  they  are  of  finer  workman- 
ship; but  why  in  the  world  did  Liszt  put 
such  importance  on  the  commonplace,  and 
use  it  so  freely  for  padding?  He  mav  fume, 
fret,  raise  hands  to  heven,  bow  down  to  it 
and  swing  incense  before  it  so  that  the 
bystander  is  for  a moment  almost  con- 
verted. The  cloud  of  incense  rolls  away, 
hnd  there  is  the  same  old  commonplace.  Mr. 
Starenliagen  played  all  these  pieces  superh- 
ly.  The  first  of  his  own  compositions  is  a 
pretty  thing;  the  second  seemed  without 
marked  distinction;  and  I confess  I have 
forgotten  the  third.  In  these  pieces  there 
is  a mild  trace  of  Brahms. 

There  was  hearty  applause  and  there  were 
recalls.  Mr.  Stavenhagen  played  “La 
t'hasse,”  Paganini-Liszt,  for  the  third  time 
in  Boston,  and  Liszt’s  arrangement  of  the 
Erl  King. 

j The  last  recital  by  these  eminent  artist! 
will  be  jn  Music  Hall  Saturday  afternoon,1 
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iile  at  the  thought  of  the 
on  the  coast,  encouraged 
armed  with  a new  species 
nttlg-rod.  contending  in  the  very  pres- 
L gold  with  ghostly  shapes  that 
y and  cave.  Mr.  Horgan.  the  brave 
oA  under  the  spell  of  Kidd,  and  the 
knv  mighty  one.  Mr.  Horgan  is  not 
sphere  are  Poe  and  Stevenson  and 
',on  Irving  and  George  William 
» .d  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  every  restless  boy 
n rv  lover  of  adventure,  though  he 
•ril  only  in  library  corner.  And  yet 
tld  that  they  are  seeking  and  ab- 
in.  and  possibly  admiring,  is  not 
. Uam  Kidd  of  history;  It  is  the  man 
vild  ballad  with  its  haunting  refrain, 
t I sailed,  when  I sailed.”  The  for- 
ras  a veteran  mariner  who  sailed 
1 Xew  York  In  1687  with  150  men  In 
r ‘ Adventure  Galley.”  And  sailing 

[tj  d the  Indian  Ocean  he  and  his  merry 
e plundered  Mussulmans,  Armenians  and 
eiguese.  Even  In  history  the  details 

In<onflicting.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
juried  treasure  on  the  eastern  end  of 


■||  Island.  So.  too,  the  coast  of  New 
lrv  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  still 
(vrve  his  hoard.  His  ghost  must  be 
‘usy;  it  is.  no  doubt,  multifarious, 
verything  is  clear  and  distinct  about 
of  "Kidd's  Lament."  His  name 
?rt.  It  Is  to  be  supposed  that  he 
|bei  >g.  for  he  cursed  his  father  and 
Aer;  he  confesses  it;  "and  so  wick- 
IJ  swear,  when  I sailed,  when  X 
He  sunk  the  Bible  in  the  sand. 
J^  dered  William  Moore,  he  killed  hfs 
And  much  precious  blood  did  spill; 
e the  refrain  changes  curiously  to 
*d^?ed,  as  I sailed.”  He  says  nothing 

ti.il  sPice- perfumed  seas,  but  he 

^-Ships  from  France  and  Spain,  and 
►Jugate  he  gave  the  Invitation  that 
l^ngs  in  the  ears  of  many:  "Come, 
j young  and  old,  you're  welcome  to 
j'old.”  Alas,  the  treasure  seekers  do 
nember  the  first  verse  of  the  ballad 
J^,-  solemn  warning: 

tains  brave  and  bold,  though  you  seem 
uncontrolled. 

or  the  sake  of  gold,  lose  your  souls,  lose 
„our  souls, 

r saice  of  gold,  lose  your  souls.” 

staid,  smug  men  there  are  to- 
once  played  at  pirate,  and  envied 
{dd.  Kidd  to  those  boys  was  a 
being.  In  the  general  destrue- 

['is  playmates  by  enforced  walking  ! 
lank,  suspension  from  the  yard 
cut  of  cutlass,  there  was  always 
jl  girl  who  escaped  and  became  the 
_gie  under  the  black  flag.  The 
!irafcas  not  confined  to  rival  school 
th'f  the  first  victims  in  imagina- 
Jlonc  sexton  who  had  thumped  him 
inopportunely  at  a Sunday 
rt.  Coupled  with  the  sexton 
with  severe  Ideas  on  discl- 
5 t.mer  that  dr°ve  him  out  of  the 
i*-;lerk  that  told  his  father  and 
Xhi  ty  to  punishment— they,  too, 
Tn(Procession.  Reserved  for  his 
/ terrible  vengeance  was  the 
loed  his  face  In  the  snow  even 
pnee  of  the  adored  one.  Nor 
aste  for  plundering  die  always 
Jol  boy  days.  The  amateur  some- 
omes  a professional.  He  Is  a 
or  a publisher.  Let  It  here  be 
:d  that  piracy  was  regarded  by 
iTit  Greeks  as  an  honorable  pro- 
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|i  reasure-seeker  It  Is  immaterial! 
“bid  was  Robert  or  William.  With  I 
"t  some  might  well  envy,  the 
ibloona.  Ingots,  Jewels,  plate.  | 
/ supernatural.  He  tolls  as 
/ tor  assured  wages.  He  fears 
rrse  that  must  rest  on  such  a 
1 Is  the  spirit  that  discovered 
ruled  cities,  and  created  States, 
.ry  figure  near  Nahant  is  of 
ortlons. 


lestlon  of  a 6 cent 
t cars,  It  might 
should  not  a seat 
each  5-cent  fare? 


•'an.  the  eminent 
>e  ominous  name 
the  contrary,  it 
>id  In  a loud,  firm 
In  any  business  I 
t»  proceeded. 


b-s  out  of  the 
he  tragedy  In- 
in Boston  to 
'Vide  means  of 


Gfrardy  is  getting  a big  boy  now.  By  the 
Way.  why  is  not  (he  name  of  his 
pretty  sister  on  the  program  as 

the  accompanist?  She  is  his  sister,  is 
she  not,  'and  her  name  is  Therese.  Then 
tlmv  are  curious  h aters  who  Wonder 
whether  the  gentleman  who  turns  the  leaves 
is  Prof.  Gerardy,  the  proud  father.  lie  at 
least  turns  with  accuracy  and  dignity. 


At  any  rate  the  boy  seems  well  guarded. 
Poes  he  enjoy  his  own  performance?  Or  is 
he  at  times  bored  by  the  applause,  and  the 
consequent  walking  across  the  stage,  bow- 
ing and  scraping?  Will  he  suffer  from 
woman's  flattery,  as  did  Maurice  Dengre- 
mont?  Or  will  the  sweetest  and  most  be- 
guiling voice  be  that  of  his  violoncello? 


The  members  of  Sorosis  are  human,  no 
better  than  their  fathers  or  their  husbands. 
The  club  is  now  a prey  to  hysteria.  The  dis- 
distubing  cause  is  not  some  vital  social 
question;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  op- 
pression of  woman  by  the  brute  man,  or 
any  proposed  reform  in  dress.  The  lun- 
cheons do  not  give  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Lozier  declared  to  a reporter  that  she 
could  only  speak  well  of  the  ice  cream. 
Mrs.  Jacob  Hess  referred  In  bitter  tones  to 
the  "mysterious”  and  “terrible”  tamales 
which  composed  the  second  course. 


The  death  of  Archibald  Gordon  reveals  at 
last  a secret.  He  was  the  author  of  that 
famous  article  on  the  ugliness  of  Chicago 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 


The  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Con- 
necticut has  taken  measures  to  do  away 
with  the  "objectionable features”  at  the  next 
annual  fair.  But  what  is  a State  fair  with- 
out fakirs?  Haif  the  enjoyment  of  attend- 
ing is  the  well-known  possibility  of  being 
swindled  in  some  new  and  experimental  or 
old  and  approved  fashion. 


The  moral  movement  in  Philadelphia  may 
decree  that  "Trilby”  must  go.  Meanwhile 
the  publishers  smile  and  say.  “Go  ahead, 
gentlemen;  persecution  helps  the  business.” 


The  Transcript  says:  “It  seems  to  be  a ! 
fad  to  rail  against  the  libretto  of  a comic  I 
opera.”  Let  us  see.  Was  it  not  the  Tran-  ' 
script  that  indulged  itself  in  this  fad  this  j 
very  week? 


Young  Mrs.  Sydney  Harris,  Jr.,  who  pro-  I 
poses  to  go  on  the  stage  and  leave  New 
York  society,  is  an  agreeable  variation  on 
an  old  theme:  ‘‘I  do  not  do  so  because  I I 
am  devoted  to  art  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I 
but  simply  to  make  money.”  No  talk  of 
elevating  the  stage  or  of  an  irresistible 
conviction  of  dramatic  duty  owed  the  world. 
Just  plain  business.  Here’s  to  her  honesty  ! 


That  wife-beaters  should  be  whipped  by 
law  is  not  an  idea  original  with  Mr.  Gerry. 
It  has  often  been  proposed,  and  such  a 
punishment  might  prove  to  be  deterrent 
That  the  whipping  or  application  of  the 
dingbats  should  be  administered  by  ma- 
chinery is  not  original  with  Dr.  Grannis 
Puck  long  ago  illustrated  the  idea  in  a 
cartoon. 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  physician  and  naturalist, 
who,  although  famous  for  hospitality,  never  I 
gave  his  guests  salmon,  champagne  or  bur- 
gundy. 


Cissy  Fitzgerald  took  a malicous  pleasure 
In  asserting  and  hearing  asserted  in  open  I 
court  that  her  dancing  was  neither  "unique 
peculiar  nor  extraordinary."  if  She  had  i 
not  broken  her  contract  with  Mr.  Edwardes  1 
would  she  have  submitted  tamely  to  such  a 
charge?  At  the  same  time  Miss  Fitzgerald 
told  ihc-  truth;  her  dane'e  is  not  original 
Nor  did  she  In  “The  Gaiety  Girl”  efface  thA 
memory  of  Lc-ttie  Lind,  or  .Silvia  Gray. 
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Air.  i .art  r aeite/i^ave  me  first  of  twrr 
piano  recitals  in  Bumstoad  Hall  yesterdav 

'he  Chromatic  fam 

tasic,  D major  andantino,  from  Short  Pre- 
ludes, Gavotte,  D minor,  from  English 

pion3’  nPr?iude  .and  fUi?ue’  A minor,  by 
Bach,  Beethovens  sonata  Pathf-tique  and 
rondo,  op  51,  No.  2;  and  these  p eces  by 

sturd|fneSanin 

fashioned.  The  tone  was  at  times  hard  and 
dry.  and  too  often  there  was  nrofe«»^Jl1 
austerity  where  there  should  have  been 
beauty  and  grace.  The  next  recital  will  he 
on  Monday,  the  21st  at  ?.  r>  \f lal  , 


A servant-girl  was  heard  to  say  the  other 
day,  “This  Is  desperate  weather.”  Neither 
Walter  Pater  nor  Apuleius,  each  fastidious 
as  to  the  proper  word,  could  have  surpassed 
this  description. 


If  on  January  12  the  sun  shine.  It  fore- 
shows much  wind. 


The  Adamowski  Quartet,  Mr.  Timothee 
Adamowsk!  leader,  presents  constantly 
musical  novelties  at  its  concerts.  This  led 
a conservative  to  remark,  “Tlmeo  Adamow- 
ski, et  dona  ferentes.” 


A contemporary  remarks,  “ ‘Colombo's 
Birthday,'  played  In  Boston  by  Julia  Mar- 
lowe Taber  and  her  company.  Is  a pretty 
compliment  to  the  Browning,  Society.” 
Jrnly  a parochial  view.  Perhaps  our  con- 
temporary will  claim  that  Bvowning  wrote 
the  play  for  the  express  eddficatlor  c-'  * s = 
society.  r „ no  bp-1® 


They  say  that  in  the  absence  of  Lady  i 
Henry  Somerset  Queen  Victoria  has  fallen 
victim  to  the  living-picture  craze,  and 
proposes  to  have  an  exhibition  at  Osborne 
House.  But  where  are  Mrs.  Laura  Chant 
and  the  rest  of  the  noble  army  of  British 
matrons?  "Several  of  the  royal  household 
are  to  appear  in  the  cast.”  The  Prince  of 
Wales  will  probably  figure  prominently  in 
"The  Rake’s  Progress.” 


The  Gould  property  will  soon  be  dissi- 
pated. One  of  the  sons  purposes  to  lease  a 
London  theatre  and  produce  burlesque 
plays. 


An  infant  phenomenon  will  visit  Boston 
this  season.  Her  name  is  Frieda  Simonson, 
she  is  a pianist,  and  she  was  born  in  1884. 
Her  press  agent,  a master  of  the  art,  de- 
clares in  low,  passionate  tones  that  she  is 
healthy,  kind,  and  sound,  fond  of  her  dolls, 
“and  perfectly  free  from  any  artificiality  in- 
dicative of  forced  talent."  It  appears  that 
Frieda  delights  in  playing  in  public,  “and 
it  is  said  that  the  first  question  she  asks  on 
entering  a concert  hall  Is  ‘Are  the  critics  all 
here?’  ” 


Frieda  will  be  heard  in  company  with 
Juanito  Manen,  the  Spanish  boy  violinist. 
However,  as  Germany  persists  in  sending 
over  her  aged  and  infirm  singers,  our  musi- 
cal public  will  be  able  to  strike  an  average. 


The  appearance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Murray 
at  a hotel  landlord’s  dinner  in  New  York 
recalls  the  fact  that  he  is  still  alive. 


Why  should  not  some  of  the  old  color 
names  be  revived?  Here  in  Boston  a cen- 
tury ago  the  fashionable  colors  in  lute 
strings  were  plumb,  pink,  flystale,  cinnamon 
and  laylock. 


The  year  1894  in  England  will  be  famous 
for  its  lack  of  sunshine  and  its  low  price  of 
cereals.  “It  saw  prices  so  low  that  one  has 
to  go  back  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  get  similar  figures.”  Wheat  in  October 
fell  to  17s.  6d.;  barley  in  August  to  16s.  5d., 
and  oats  in  October  to  13s.  per  quarter.  In 
many  cases  the  prices  were  so  miserable 
that  the  corn  had  to  be  fed  to  stock. 


We  hear  a good  deal  about  the  simplicity 
of  Jife  in  America  in  the  18th  century,  but 
there  was  probably  greater  attention  paid 
by  men  to  the  matter  of  dress  than  is  paid 
today.  George  Washington,  who  to  the 
great  and  careless  world  is  either  in  uni- 
form or  solemn  black,  was  fussy  enough  at 
the  age  of  15  to  make  this  note  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  tailor:  Memorandum — To  have  my 
coat  made  by  the  following  Directions,  to 
bd  made  a Frock  with  a Lapel  Breast.  The 
Lapel  to  contain  on  each  side  six  Button 
Holes  and  to  be  about  5 or  6 inches  wide  all 
the  way  equal,  and  to  turn  as  the  Breast  on 
the  ^ Coat  does,  to  have  it  made  very  long 
X\  aisted  and  in  Length  to  come  down  to  or 
below  the  bent  of  the  knee,  the  Waist  from 
the  Armpit  to  the  Fold  to  be  exactlv  as 
long  or  Longer  than  from  thence  to'  the 
Bottom,  not  to  have  more  than  one  fold  in 
the  Skirt  and  the  top  to  be  made  just  to 
turn  in  and  three  Button  Holes,  the  Lapel 
at  the  top  to  turn  as  the  Cape  of  the  Coat 
and  Button  to  come  parallel  with  the  But- 
ton Holes  and  the  last  Button  Hole  on  the 
Breast  to  be  right  opposite  the  Button  on 
the  Hip. 


Even  night-gowns  of  such  swells  as  Gov 
Belcher  were  of  “the  best  Genoa-damask 
that  is  made  for  men’s  wear,”  and  they 
were  lined  with  deep  crimson. 


It  is  a noticeable  fact  that  the  Latin 
School  as  well  as  the  English  High  School 
m Boston  has  an  orchestra.  Yet  in  spite  of 
such  training  and  in  spite  of  the  music 
schools  of  the  country,  how  many  American 
born  and  American  educated  musicians  are 
in  any  leading  orchestra  in  this  country’ 


Pictures  in  the  shop-windows  show  Na- 
poieon  crossing  the  Alps  on  a foaming 
steed.  Battle  pictures  set  him  on  a red- 
eyed, glaring  charger  with  a freak  mane 
Now  Dazot  assures  us  that  Napoleon  was 
* bad  horseman,  and  his  fiery,  untamed, 
T kranian  steeds  had  to  be  broken  in  be- 
fore he  could  keep  them  quiet.  In  other 
<vords  his  choice  was  “a  family  horse, 
sound  and  kind.”  According  to  Dazot,  Na- 
poleon told  the  painter  that  the  likeness 
was  Immaterial,  so  long  as  he  was  shown 
calming  a restive  horse.  As  a matter  of 
act  the  Corsican  crossed  the  Alps  on  a 
mule,  and  Delaroche  so  painted  him. 


9 dW  / 3 ~ <1  5 

Brother  Dana  agrees  with  Brother  Pulit- 
zer, at  least  in  theory.  The  first  duty  of  a 
reporter  is  accuracy,  accuracy,  accuracy. 


Senator  Hill  Is  going  out  a good  deal  this 
season.  He  will  soon  have  the  reputation  of 
a genial. 


Vitriol  throwing  has  always  been  consid- 
ered a French  pastime,  enjoyed  by  jealous 
women.  The  news  from  Connecticut  shows 
that  there  is  a new  and  Imported  discourage- 
ment for  newspaper  men. 


Godard,  the  French  composer,  who  died 
the  11th,  is  a name  not  unknown  to  Boston 
concert-goers.  Whatever  may  be  the  ver- 
dict of  Time  on  his  works,  Godard  suffered 
during  his  life  from  the  thought  of  r.on- 


■— 
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The  First  Concert  Civen  by  Ysaye  In 
Music  Hall. 

, Mr.  Eugene  Ysaye.  violinist,  assisted  by 
Miss  Theodora  Pfafllin,  soprano,  and  Mr 
Aira^  Lachaume,  pianist,  gave  a concert 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Music  Hall.  There 
was  a very  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
1 he  program  was  as  follows: 

Sonata  for  violin  ancl  piano Cesar  Franck 

(First  Time.) 

a I*.  «*c?  Messrs  Ysaye  and  Lachaume. 

Air.  Samson  et  DalUa”  Salnt-Saens 

I,-  , . Miss  Pfalfiin. 

Fantasia  Appassionato..  „ _ Vlcu.xtcmps 

! Ballade,  In  A fl at  major,  “'i'. Chopin  | 

c-  . — Mr.  Lachaume. 

| Sonata,  in  D minor.  Sarabande,  Gigue.  Cha- 

i eonne,  for  violin  alone b * ia  no  . 

„ . , Mr.  Ysaye. Bach 

1)  "Les  tilles  de  Cadiz".  ..','. • ' T,l?et 

Mr.  Ysaye Ysayo  ' 

l”  and  entrancing  as  was  the  play-  ! 
Sng  of  Isaye.  the  virtuoso,  the  feature  of' 
the  concert  was  the  sonata  of  CSsar  An-  ' 
guste  Franck  as  played  by  Ysaye  and 
Lachaume.  For  here  at  loo*  „ * an<1 

portunity  of  hearing  in  U^’nerfLf/o  op' 

ssa  •'’<£?“«  ”r- 
oTrs  *«*“%£**,» 

Quiet  and  how  useful  was  the  nr 

Of  this  modest  musician,  who  is  a^moo*  ,Vfc 

known  tn  this  countrv  althmie-i*  tin- 

iSfSiEf  5S» ’«? ’ifflEj 


Iit*do  i V,  *i890'  II]  Paris  he  was  not  appre- 
1 b>r  the  Public  while  he  was  alive,  and 

J >‘et  his  beautiful  oratorio  "Ruth”  was  pro- 
duced as  long  ago  as  1846.  In  1872  he  was 
I nominated  professor  of  the  organ  at  the 
H Conservatory,  and  thus  he  influenced  mod-  i 
1 ern  French  music;  for  to  many  young-  com-  ! 
I posers  who  wished  to  devote  themselves  to 
I orchestral  composition  he  was  the  beloved 
I and  revered  “Pdre  Franck.” 

I ,not  4he.  P,ace  t0  give  a list  of  his 

i oichestral  and  choral  works,  his  songs  and 
chamber  music.  Each  year  they  are  heard 

I ^necjuently.  and  in  Germany  he  has 

obtained  his  just  rating.  It  is  enough  to 
say  here  that  the  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano  is  one  of  Ills  later  works. 

.The  most  serious-minded  of  French  musi- 
cians admit  his  pre-eminence  in  absolute 
I music  in  France.  Conservatives  and  radi- 
al agree  m this.  It  was  Chabrier  who 
I ®P°ke  m the  name  of  the  Society  Nationale 
at  his  grave.  Among  the  illustrious  pupils 
are  Fawr£,  Bruneau,  Messager,  Vincent 
rliindI’ m1toQUard’  Camille  Benoit,  Hue, 
Tiersot,  Augusta  Holmdi;  it  is  a long 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  sonata  so 
superbly  played  by  pianist  as  well  as 
violinist  is  its  intense  purity.  Here  is  music 
free  from  earthly  dross.  In  an  age  when  all 
Frenchmen  as  Matthew  Arnold  said  are 
~ UP .apparently  to  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Lubricity,  here  is  music  without 
suggestion  of  woman,  without  a trace  of 
human  passion.  To  some  perhaps  the 
themes  may  seem  cold;  say,  rather,  mysti- 
cal. But  how  noble,  how  spiritual  are 
themes  and  developments.  Here  is  noth- 
ing carelessly  contrived  for  the  display  of 
virtuosity.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  abso- 
| ";tP  finish  without  thought  of  personal  dis- 
I play  for  the  interpreters.  How  lovely,  how 
musical  the  canon  in  the  finale;  but  would 
a careless  hearer  have  ever  suspected  that 
the  flowing  measures  were  a triumph  of 
scholastic  skill? 

»’* 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  of  Y save’s 
performance.  He  was  tested  yester*da.v  in 
every  way,  and  in  every  way  he  acquitted  , 


Win  novl*.  1}  e.asJ  t0  prophesy  that  some 
Raoh  be  saisfled  with  his  playing  of 

| Bach.  They  will  complain  of  elegance  of 
i Si”16"  ' a laok  of  scratching  virility 
I ^t?hh*?;Ven  knoys  what  beside.  The  troubfe 
with  these  good  people  is  that  they  have 
I evolved  a Bach  out  of  their  Inner  conscious 
ness,  and  then  they  fit  the  plaver  to  thefr 
tbe  composer.  But  was  Bach  as  dry 
as  they  pretend?  Had  he  not  feeling  pa? 
l sh°m?i’d  v!°Ui:  aspirations,  doubts?  ’why 

®£t°u'd,  be  be  hammered  out.  or  dried  and 
I “Who*;  , And  ,yet  £om°  would  say  seriously, 
When  you  play  Bach,  shut  your  eyes  saw 
away,  keep  time  with  your  foot,  and  breathe 
hard.  i **em,ernker  that  Bach  must  not  be 
as  though  he  were  a modern  ” To 

™w.r‘S.^fa,,.hSnsh 

played  by  the  composer.  They  arerirettv 
enough  and  catchy-and  that  Is  all  P tty 
im  raS  L ,n  all  respects  was  the  piano 
lVayi';g  °f  Mr.  Lachaume.  When  he  was  at 
the  Museum  as  the  pianist  of  the 

Enfant  Prodlgue"  Company  he  delighted 
& ,hls,  skH*  an',l  sympathetic  treatment 
technique1: 

^^eS  feeIlng'  HeC1s,a?ddeienddi3a 

As  for  Miss  Pfafflin  she  sang  the  passim, 
ate  aria  from  "Samson  and  Delilah"'  wkh 
the  coquetry  of  a canary  bird.  In  the  other 
selections  she  was  heard  to  greater  ad van- 

Pripip  Ha^e. 

LTt*tStated'  WUh  a fl0“  Pf"  trumpets 
at  Mr.  William  Harriman  belonged  to  the 
Calumet,  Riding,  Tuxedo,  Lawyers’,  Madow! 
brook  Country,  Fencers’,  New  York  Yacht 
Club., 

why  mi”  g°”w 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

i 

Concerning  the  Genesis  of 
“The  Dragoon’s  Daughter.” 

What  Happened  to  Ysaye  and  His 
Newfoundland  Dog. 

Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  Ap- 
pearance of  Stavenhagen. 


| What  a ridiculous  parade  it  is  about  the 
Private  affairs  of  Miss  Gould,  Why  shouM 

jthlfL modes t glrl  have  a calcium  light  thrown 

j^hei-  heart?  Just  bjeeiCu? 

Wgh  to  { 


Beiudel'Tnow  [A  COme'y  friend-  Miss 

fenr0"eandtathet,tled’ 

esfecianvif  U W°Uld  naturally  suppose 
i habit  hat  [he  dr6  addi?ted  t0  the  operetta 
enter  in  tL  dra&oon’s  daughter  would 
tume  with  \ TC°n  aCt  in  dra^oon’s  cos- 
1 blare'  ^ f feminine  martial  step,  to  the 
I . °f  trumpets,  beating  of  drums  and 

;no,sy  app  °n  of  an  a"dienceruhn«f  and 

I ]-indh  TmeatS'-  But  there’s  nothing  of  the 

I peasant  ^ a drasoon  son&'  but  ’tis  the 
[ peasant  girl,  in  peasant  dress,  that  sings  it 
I However,  this  is  not  to  be  a rehash  of 
| Tuesday  s opinions,  but  a little  chapter  in 
I the  history  of  operetta. 

j I wish  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Norcross 

ed  fr^m^heF  thi®  ,way’  "Partially  adapt- 
Frp,  ^>th  Fyench’  or  “Suggested  by  the 
ten  ’’  ’ °r  an  Ens'lish  version  rewrit- 

I Eor  here  is  an  account  of  the  genesis 

growth  and  transformations  of  an  operetta 

pl  ,!"  ^;?°rn.  was  earned  "La  Belte 

Dram’  *-and  the  birthplace  was  the  Folies 

De[  30  qtUhS'  PaT'  The  night  was 
I pi'  3°’  the  year  1875-  The  parents  were 
for  n an  . ®alnt-Albin,  and  the  music 
<4omlh  occa®i0n  was  furnished  by  Hervg 
Some  complained  of  the  music,  spoke  of  ft' 

' cTes  "C°"dCtr  °f  ?6  "familiar  incoheren- I 

breast  of  r,  hUw,  p!anted  daggers  in  the 
breast  of  poor  Florimond  Roger,  otherwise 
known  as  Hervg,  comedian,  singer,  ™!  I 

tic  ’ Buf  tht°r’  mana*fer.  composer  and  luna- 
tic. But  the  operetta  ran  54  nights. 

Let  us  digress  a moment.  It  is  the  cus- 
om  to  abuse  Hervg  like  a pickpocket  and 
yet  he  was  a man  of  parts.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  life  of  this  strange 

bHhe  fat°heClaif w’  n0t  without  reason,  to 

born  In  1825  o°f  operetta?  He  was 

. n m 1825,  at  Houdam,  near  Arras  TTo 

studied  music  in  Paris,  and  was  first  o 

us.  rr  ,f  ™ 

leader  end  ho'  ‘ hen  he  turned  orchestra 
whfnh  n d h a sort  of  a cafe-concert 
Fo[  this  fitrie  *thl  Polies-concertantes.' 

caroento  theatre  he  was,  in  turn,  stage 

carpenter,  scene  painter,  librettist  com 

JSfSKia  f 

put  =:?  s £ zs’ J'i 

p*»™  t'”' wCSSi* a*;?.""*' 

cpconr?  , v/ucuudon  ana  his  suc- 

^usy  man  went  to  Marseilles 
he  sang  second  tenor  parts  at  Montpellier 
he  journeyed  to  Cairo,  but  in  18tP  ho  ’ 

euas"  ‘inlffith8  a”d  WrUing:  °ne-act  opey' 

spectacuufpiefe'-irBil13"  ‘Vhe  famous 

White  Fawn”)  ‘S  ('‘The 

I oAhaf  madW  *he  WOrds  and  m'^’-C 

'All  Paris  ran  to^e  H ^ CreV5”  (18CT)'  I 

sardf 

pfiric”  fisfisi  t*  Sl  /f hen  followed  "Chll- 
im mediately  wAt^  ^ na^r S1Ul‘  HfervS 

Pcamey -“d  J™ 

was  the  rage  Othef  A PaUSt’''  which 
coldly  and^even  wnhPhCoSri,rede  r6CeiVed 

tions.  In  1870  and  i«7i  V?  Hf  demonstra- 
l c'u  and  ls'l  Herve  played  «n,i 
sang  in  London  in  Fno-iioh  - . and 

directed  concerts  at  th!  ’r-  d ln  1874  he 
"LIU"  bears  the  date  of  .^^bLGarden. 
zelle  Nitouche"  of  ’S3  HP  8,2’  P d Mam‘ 
a fit  of  passion,  ttey  sav  „*  J"  1892' 

«si=s*jr 

Comettant  told  the*follriwir,„  . 

HervS’s  death:  “We  were  an ^ ®t0ry  after 
Conservatory,  and  it  wa8  ^ 

dream  to  find  a place  as  prote-ao?1?!  " 
boarding  school,  as  tenor  in  » *f  1 a 
he  had  a very  good  voice  company — 

a church.  voice-or  as  organist  in 

diant6  day  h<5  6ntered  the  clas®  Joyfully  ra 

25C.“a  a* 

i ~ia 


’Precisely;  that’s  the  place  • . 

■To  Zl  T"yd°  you  eo  t0  a madhouse?’ 
n-h  ^ tCa^w  tht?  poor  croatures  to  Hi  nr  In 
chorus.  The  chief  doctor  Is  persuaded  That 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  calm  their  exeUed 
nerves  and  to  Interest  all  the  lunatics  than 

I shin  h 8ha11  be  thelr  maestro  dl  cappella. 
I shall  be  enormously  interested  In  makimr 

these  people,  who  have  lost  their  power  o*f 
putting  together  reasonably  four  consecu- 

I iet  *'a  S‘'18:,  trUly  and  harmoniously. 

I set  aside  the  violent  ones  at  once,  because 
they  art  dangerous.  One  of  these  mornings 
I shall  invito  you  all  to  come  to  my  Conser- 
vatolre  to  hear  une  messe  du  Salnt-Esprlt 
chantee  par  ces  esprlts  mal  sains.’  (Florl 

words.)  Ke  Thalb6rS'  '0Ved  10  play  upoi 
I remember  that  he  asked  us  all  for  chor- 
uses  for  his  sad  pupils,  not  too  difficult 

told  , SW6!  and  qulet  expression.  He 
told  us  some  of  the  fantasies  of  his  singers 

P ® of  4hem  would  only  sing  with  Ills  head  ( 
" ‘h,0  air  as»*f  he  were  gargling  his  throat- 
another  would  only  consent  to  utter  a sound 
(with  his  back  turned  to  the  conduct"/ 
Lnfortunate  Florimond!  All  these  canriceR 

mUCh’  and  1 am  ccuvinced  that 
he  would  not  have  become  the  ’cracked 
composer,’  as  he  called  himself,  if  he  hfd 
not^  been  music-master  to  these  s4-in| 


Now  ”La  Belle  Poule”  was  given  In  this 
city  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Aimjf 
Company.  June  14,  1877.  The  Journal  of  the 
15th  praised  both  the  music  and.  the  per! 
formance.  The  cast  was  as  follows 

Poulet  

The  Baron  .*.*.*!!.!. 

The  Chevalier  

Poulette 


Foedora 


• .Raoul  t 

• • .Reine 

• Du  plan 

Aimee 




Gueymard 


But  before  this  the  Soldene  Company  an. 

; peaied  in  an  English  version  of  “La  Belle 
Poule,  entitled  "Poulet  and  Poulette  £ 1 
was  given  at  the  Globe  Theatre  AnrlM  in 

n \187J;uMUCh  °f  HervFs  miTsic  wa/'cA 

out,  although  the  reviewer  stated  in 
Journal  of  June  15,  when  he  heard  the 
| operetta  given  in  French  and  in  a com 
plete  form,  that  it  was  not  without  1,^' 
merit.  The  cast  was  as  follows  d 

Poulet  * . , 

i The  Baron  itvi  Ashton 

The  Chevalier  Ldward  Marshall 

Poulette Campbell 

Foedora  Emily  Soldene 

The  Marchioness  A**Rose  Stella 

And  in  the  third  a'ct.'hV 'the' "GrAri  nZT 
rille  Carnvalesque”  (sic)  Sira  q ^ aC^" 
Sara  the  Kicker,  assisted  ^hrefS 
ladies.  Do  you  remember  Sara?  You  dQ0 
I if  you  ever  saw'  her.  There  are  certain 
'fi[stSsightVe[ftthbe  fors:otten'  such  as  the 
(fiays  oflooLgf  thTfirst°rapNplTra;  the 
one’s  name  in  print-  and  „'pp"aiance  of 

®lrcu»stJ,ices  Mr.  Norcross 
libretto  of  "The  DhaVe  ' iUTed  ‘hat  the 
“suggested"  ^ 

adapted  from  an  English  v/rslon.°  ' °r 

hirPAAe/unT;andStALabThisYdaye  ^ 

ofhi^^t^4  f’ddler  - th°"apWp>d 

not  brook  the  If  f n Ysaye  COuld 
animal  although  muzzl‘b&  the  noble 

Strict;  he  !av"lP  ““  regulations  were 

Place  near  Brussels.  ^ButAA  hm  COUntry 
a favorite  rpqnrt  d village  was 

festivals  f0[  the  t"  Sundays  and  other 
They  coJd  nnt  t0wnsfoIk  of  Brussels. 

ST  £ * 

i-ss  o“nr  ssv  .s 

if  N”>"  -'*“»■  'reason  j. 

rip-  ”« ■syssr ! 

legal  proceedings  ThZTZ  fiddlln^’  1101 
such  flddline  nnt  The  judge  danced  to 

land  Ysaye  wia  to  a thS*7  but , with  rage, 

imprisoned  IVa  cont-  i W°  SUI'e,y  be 

Lr;i::  bemein 

i jss  “£?-  ™ d-s  - 

'and  diminished  the  Le  Yet  ZftZ^Z 
was  Ysaye  obliged  to  pay  ajout  SAr3 

IS  the  story  true?”  Madame  t e ’ 

hZ/Ve  nareatoVidi  S‘Snalf'  f°r  Lecem! 

«og-muh^*x^rbzr£ for  a 

dollars  will  soon  straighten  matter^  nCan 
the  pianist,  S°avii hag^Al^^lisi^1?3  °f 

of6  l\hV™nt  rankl,and 

eif  men  he  is  almost  always  Inter  1 
has  been"**  °ften  admirable-  Although  he 
hSrd  h , apprediated  by  those  who  hav 

ttwar’ he  has  not  pr°ved 


j 


o rtn-  I S' 


s with  ,'Usoni;  'wno  almost  I 
!n<i  now  is  playing  with  great  j 
in  cities:  as  was  the  case  1 
im.  who  at  times  rises  to  a I 
Stavenhagen  does  not  pro-  I 
on  in  street  cars,  nor  has  he  j 
Irer  of  a fad.  Perhaps  this  is  | 
1st  and  public.  Neither  de  j 
lor  Paderewski  enjoys  in  Ger-  , 
the  reputation  of  Stavenhagen.  j 
played  lately  in  Vienna  and  1 
the  notices  were  not  only  cool, 
unkindly.  As  for  the  latter,  he 
s accused  in  France  and  Germany 
to  the  ladies. 

say  that  Stavenhagen  should  have 
,s  flrst  appearance  at  a Symphony 
This,  however,  is  a matter  be- 
his  manager  and  Mr.  Ellis.  Nor  does 
that  success  in  recitals  follows  in- 
success at  a Symphony  concert, 
cer  is  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  at  a 
onv  concert  that  Mr.  Max  Heinrich; 
r-.  If  prolonged  and  loud  applause  is  a 
manifestation  of  private  and  grega- 
jnjoyment.  But.  alas,  when  Mr.  Hein-  j 
'as  given  recitals  with  carefully  chosen 
ntcrestlng  programs,  he  has  had  just  | 
Lto  complain  of  a lack  of  public  at- 


say  that  Stavenhagen  is  not  the 
-that  no  social  fugleman  or  fugle- 
n has  made  the  sign  or  passed  the 
There  may  be  something  in  this, 
ceful  as  the  admission  is.  But 
nh&gen  is  a man  without  affectation 
'Ir.d.  He  appears  to  be  healthy  and 
He  prefers  beefsteak  to  lemons 
nerel  waters.  No  doubt  he  would 
an  evening  of  beer  and  conversa- 
d he  probably  practises  at  a rea- 
hour.  There  is  nothing  tender,  or 
s.  or  romantic  about  his  hair.  It  is 
air.  ar.d  It  answers  all  demands  of 
arer:  but  It  Is  not  trick  hair,  and  It 
lot  of  itself  lure  listeners  to  Bach 
-lszt.  Stavenhagen  does  not  talk  to 
cdience.  He  does  not  tell  them  that 
iece  is  hard,  that  his  collar  does  not 
m.  or  that  he  is  In  a violent  state 
-spiration.  He  does  not  snort  vio- 
when  he  trills.  There  is  no  wild 
of  horrible  poverty,  enforced  living 
:ars  on  roots  and  herbs,  hopeless  pas- 
for  a Countess,  proud  rejection  of 
t ladies  because  he  loved  Art  alone. 

not  told  the  public  through  the 
»apers  that  Boston  has  the  finest  or- 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  most 
ted  musical  public;  nor  has  he  ex- 
a distinct  desire  to  live  here  the 
is  life.  Nor  has  he  included  in  his 
any  of  the  piano  pieces  of  the 
pr  composers.  No  wonder  that 
3 and  patronesses"  of  music 
"taken  him  up.”  For  it  is  their 
soothe,  comfort  and  encourage 


Stavenhagen  is  not  an  “emo- 
player;  that  is  to  say,  his  emotions 
lie  on  the  surface;  his  heart  is  not 
sleeve.  He  has  played  here  but  few 
by  Chopin.  Schumann  or  Beethoven, 
them  he  has  appeared  to  least  ad- 
“He  has  refined  and  ennobled  cer-  i 
es  by  Liszt,  he  has  played  them 
emarkable  bravura,  but  in  his  per- 
ce  be  does  not  reveal  a temperament 
at  once  masters  and  controls  the 
temperament.  He  does  not  hyp-  | 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the 
;f  such  a pianist  as  Paderewski  over  ' 
e audience;  It  would  be  equally  j 
.im  that  his  great  success  in 
jrely  a caprice  of  Society.  The 
’'that  applauded  him  frenetically 
e up  for  the  most  part  of  honest 
nuslc.  who  did  not  make  loud  pre- 
i of  musical  knowledge*;  they  simply 
what  they  liked."  And  they  liked 
•erewskl.  who  pleased  them  by  the 
of  his  touch  and  the  peculiar  en- 
ent  of  his  personality, 
were  no  doubt  more  skillful  pipers 
world  than  Hunold  Slnguf,  and  yet 
nen  and  children  and  rats  and  mice 
lyn  when  they  heard  him  would  fain 
■llowed  him  to  the  uttermost  pans 
arth. 

HStaverhagen  Is  an  excellent  pianist, 
of  kin  to  Hunold  Slnguf. 

of  operetta  will  he  phased  t0 
Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Woolf  Is  now 
two-act  operetta.  He  wlli 
libretto  and  the  music.  The 
entirely  original,  satirical, 
Mr.  Woolf  has  already 
.billtle*  as  a composer 
urce  & Co.”  and  "West- 
ew  work  will  be  eager- 


Philip  Halk. 


Lana,  the  newspaper  I 
•n  admirable  Crichton.  He 
languages  and  have  ripped  i 
an/1  socked  with  Socrates.  ] 
r»ed  In  biology,  chemistry,  I 
at  Aeglneta.  and  Mrs.  I 

ve  i 

■PH  mus*  t.‘  •■*»»••  -or.'/ rn.nc  '<■■■■■ 

l^Kct  a j-  r -blow  :-t  first  . 


AN  lNTKEPB*  EXlllMATOR.  1 

Mr.  \V.  P.  Howells  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  adventuresome  and  daring  dis- 
coverers of  the  age.  In  his  researches  he 
does  not  mind  the  verdict  of  antiquity,  the 
mightiest  of  all  fetiches.  He  cares  as  lit- 
tle for  the  opinion  of  contemporaries.  This 
independence  is  admirable.  There  was  a 
shock  when  Mr.  Howells  discovered  that 
Scott  and  Thackeray  and  Fielding  and  Bal- 
zac were  authors  of  mediocrity,  but  the 
conviction  of  the  discoverer  was  such  that 
the  readers  of  magazines  finally  said, 
“Why,  this  man  must  be  right;  and  we 
have  been  deceived  for  years.”  So  when 
Mr.  Howells  proclaimed  as  the  result  of 
a long  and  laborious  investigation  that  Mr. 
Edward  Harrigan  was  the  equal  if  not 
the  superior  of  Mr.  William  Shakspeare, 
theatre-goers  said  with  bated  breath,  "We 
know  Harrigan  and  his  merry  company, 
with  Mrs.  Teamans  and  Mr.  Johnny  Wild. 
We  have  laughed  heartily  and  enjoyed  the 
tunes  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Brahani.  And 


■*  ■ 
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now  we  glory  in  our  premature  apprecia- 
tion. Our  enjoyment  was  prior  to  Mr. 
Howells’  dramatic  explorations.  Now  we 
know  why  we  did  enjoy  the  plays  of  Mr. 
Harrigan.” 

Of  late  Mr.  Howells  has  pursued  a path 
of  adventure  that  leads  through  dank  and 
haunted  grave-yards,  where  lie  the  brain- 
children of  men  forgotten  even  in  life. 
The  pseudo-realist  seeks  with  lantern  and 
piek-axe  traces  and  even  the  bones  of 
pre-historic  realism.  If  an  author  of  30  or 
40  years  endeavored  to  tell  of  life  in  his 
town  or  village,  Mr.  Howells  is  very  keen  on 
i his  tracks.  The  daring  man  digs  as  though 
for  a pot  of  Kidd's  doubloons;  he  brings  up 
j a sketch  of  characters  in  a New  England  ■ 
town;  another  turn  of  the  shovel  and  there  ! 
are  the  brass  buttons  of  army  life  at  Wil- 
lard’s during  the  Civil  War.  The  world 
at  large  has  forgotten  all  about  these  re- 
alistic sketches,  devoid  of  sufficient  re- 
alism to  live  beyond  the  seasop  they  ap- 
peared. To  the  world  they  are  dead,  for- 
gotten, completely  put  away. 

So  Mr.  Howells  is  more  properly  an  ex- 
humator.  He  loves  the  scent  of  the  mum- 
mies of  a once  fleeting  reputation.  He 
would  fain  put  life  into  the  dry  bones  that 
moved  for  a day.  It  is  so  easy  to  find 
merit  in  the  dead.  They  at  least  cannot  be 
ungrateful.  They  cannot  disappoint  pro- 
phecy. They  cahnot  point  the  finger 
and  say:  “Why  did  you  arouse  expectation? 
Why  did  you  oblige  us  to  try  to  answer 
your  flattering  description?  We  were  get- 
ting along  quietly  and  well.  Our  income 
was  sufficient,  and  we  were  without  ambi- 
tion. Your  clarion  blast  of  puffery  de- 
manded a return.  But  the  world  said  our 
instrument  was  a penny  whistle.” 

Now  the  reading  public  shows  scanty  in- 
terest in  these  elaborate  details  of  exhu- 
mation. It  will  not  even  view  the  remains; 
for  it  never  had  any  interest  in  the  dead 
men.  Why  should  it  look  at  wasted  faces 
and  shrunken  bodies  dressed  in  the  wrap- 
pings of  a former  age?  Mr.  Howells  may 
dig  by  day  and  night;  he  may  add  figure 
after  figure  to  the  collection  in  his  literary 
Mausoleum;  the  collection  will  not  draw 
men  or  women  from  thankful  worship  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Muses. 

5 it  it  c f 

January  14th,  St.  Hilary. 

The  coldest  day  of  the  year. 

Such  was  the  old  saw,  but  we  have 
Changed  all  that. 

The  meeting  between  Mr.  Arthur  War- 
yen  and  Mr.  John  Burns  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  an  historical  painter.  But  no 
cunning  of  brush  could  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Burns's  greeting,  as  reported  by  Mr.  War- 
ren: “Well  done,  old  friend!  This  is  good 
of  you  to  run  up  from  London  in  such 
cruel  weather  to  meet  a returning  pilgrim. 
Whitt  news?” 

Mr.  Warren,  we  all  know  that  Mr.  Burns 
never  addressed  you  In  such  pretty  and 
descriptive  language.  Come  now,  on  the 
dead  level,  between  friends,  what  did  he 
say?  Was  it;  “How  goes  it,  old  chappie?" 
or Was  it  simply:  “Ah,  there!”  laconic,  but 
full  of  Intense  and  pathetic  mejinlng  to 
such  a friend  as  Warren. 

It  appears  that  Miss  Fuller  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C\,  who  will  soon  make  her  appear- 
ance as  a concert  pianist,  has  unusual 
qualifications  for  the  task.  She  has  “heard 
Paderewski  and  listened  to  Walter  Dam- 
rosch.'1  She  prefers  classical  music.  "Such 
popular  airs  as  ‘After  the  Ball’  and 
‘Sweet  Marie’  are  things  that  I do  not  care 
for.”  Her  taste  “runs  to  that  of  the  mas- 
ters in  the  science  of  harmony.” 

And  now  the  privacy  of  Mr.  Harry  Wood- 
ruff is  again  turned  into  publicity.  The  j 
world  Is  told  that  he  is  most  comfortably  j 
situated  at  Harvard.  He  has  a parlor,  , 
study,  bed  room,  bath  room,  Japanese  curl- 
osliles.  mintage?-  nh«  of  actors  and  act  •>•”<?»  | 
— everything 


•’THE  FLAMS." 

Mr.  William  Hoey,  known  to  the  publit 
as  ”Okl  Hoss,  Bill  Hoey,”  was  greeter 
heartily  last  night  by  an  audience  tha 
crowded  the  Tremont  Theatre.  There  Is  n< 
doubt  of  the  sincere  regard  in  which  thl 
eccentric  comedian  is  held  by  lovers  o 
amusement.  It  matters  little  in  what  kiiv 
of  entertainment  he  appears  or  by  whom  h 
is  supported. 

"The  Flams,”  a new  musical  comedv  b 
Harry  and  Edward  Paulton,  is  a varlatio 
of  the  old  story  of  Robert  Macaire  an 
Jacques  Strop.  It  is,  indeed,  another  “Ei 
minie.”  So  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  tb 
slight  and  absurd  plot.  Our  old  friend  tn 
Man  in  Armor,  is  introduced  in  the  thlr 
act,  and  this  opportunity  is  given  to  M 
Hoey  to  appear  in  a chivalrous  characte 
There  is  a certain  humanity  in  the  pei 
formance  of  Mr.  Hoey  that  is  delightfu 
His  unfailing  good  nature,  his  appreciate 
of  the  humor  in  the  seamy  side  of  life  h 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  hunger  ar 
thirst  and  laziness  and  the  Olympian  i) 
difference  of  the  tramp  to  all  the  conve 
tionalities— these  are  Irresistible  as  expres 
ed  by  voice,  face  and  costume.  His  eo 
tumes,  by  the  way,  were  as  extravagant 
ever,  and  his  eagerness  to  display  his  mui 
cal  training  is  unabated.  He  should,  ho- 
ever,  treat  his  immortal  ditty;  “The  Mi 
Who  Broke  the  Bank  of  Monte  Carlo.”  wl 
more  respect.  Perhaps  he  Is  tired  of  it;  b 
he  should  not  "sojer”  tn  the  performam 
The  “Dandy  Colored  Coon”  is  but  a pt 
and  rickety  apparition  in  comparison  wi 
the  superb  virility  of  the  older  song. 

Mr.  John  C.  Rice  was  very  amusing  in  t 
first  act,  but  he  should  find  a better  so 
than  “Love  in  All  Dialects.”  Strive  as 
may,  the  verses  are  stupid,  and  the  air 
not  ear-tickling.  Miss  Simpson  played 
piano  piece  with  considerable  skill  and  a 
sang.  The  dancing  of  the  Sisters  Merili 
is  well  worth  seeing.  They  are  gracef 
comely  women,  of  singular  ability,  and  th 
dances  are  something  more  than  a disp 
of  high  kicking.  They  Introduced  cert 
terpsichorean  features  new  to  Boston,  t 
they  made  a most  favorable  impressi 
Very  good,  too,  was  the  dancing  of  Mas 
Willie  Hersey.  A quintet  was  repeated,  <• 
Mr.  Renwick  was  applauded  for  his  s< 
"Days  of  Long  Ago.”  The  chief  support 
parts  were  acceptably  filled  by  jy 
Lillie  Alliston,  Jessie  Merrilees,  Matt 
Woodward  and  G.  W.  Howard. 

There  were  some  good  Jokes  and  sc 
hat  were  neither  particularly  fresh 
rood.  Perhaps  the  high  tide  was  the 
na.-k  on  Marmaduke  Flam’s  aversion 
.ater:  "He  has  an  Iron  constitution  ; 

I he’s  afraid  water  might  rust  it."  But 
| audience  laughed  good  naturedly  throu 
out  the  evening,  and  at  times  upre 
iously.  Mr.  Hoey  was  presented  with  fl 
ers,  which  he  turned  pleasantly  to  co 
use.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  p 
will  have  a successful  run. 


There  is  no  shop-girl  pretty  enougl 
carry  gracefully  a wooden  toothpick  in 
mouth  as  she  walks  in  the  street  a 
lunch. 


To  G.  F. : Conspirators  no  longer  mee 
night  in  a lonely  graveyard  or  in  the 
story  of  a decayed  and  tottering  tener 
house  by  the  side  of  a black  and  s 
stream.  They  do  not  carry  dark  lante 
nor  are  they  masked.  In  these  days 
come  together  in  the  directors’  room  ■ 
company,  or  in  a private  room  of  a hote 
in  some  State  or  city  building.  It  is 
there  is  a password,  and  it  is  “Plunder.1 

Why  should  Americans  bestir  themse 
mightily  “to  complete  the  purchase  of 
house  which  Carlyle  occupied  in  Chelsi 
Not  without  cause  did  the  German  Emp 
make  a liberal  contribution  to  the  fi 
for  was  nqt  Carlyle  the  noisiest  scream* 
admiration  of  Frederic  the  Great,  fl 
player  and  robber?  But  just  as  Cat 
crooked  sychophantic  knees  to  despotisn 
he  hated  bitterly  our  Republic.  Never 
he  lose  an  opportunity  to  deride  our  j 
ciples  and  our  people.  The  anxieties, 
struggles,  the  tears,  the  bloodshed  of 
Civil  War— these  were  to  him  merely  i 
little  fire  in  a sooty  chimney. 


“Mr.  Bangs  conversed  intelligently 
everything  except  himself.”  Mr.  Bang 
not  unique,  set  apart,  to  be  stared  at  ot 
terviewed  solely  on  these  grounds.. 


We  regret  to  see  tha^  a contemporary 
ludes  to  “the  demi-monde.”  The  tern 
almost  obsolete  in  Paris.  For  "demi-n 
daines”  now  read  “diamenteuses,"  a cli 
coinage  by  the  poet  Jean  Lorraine. 


The  New  York  Presbytery  can  affort 

indorse  Dr.  Parkhurst,  even  although  i 
a little  late  in  the  day. 


Here  is  another  discoverer.  He  speaks 
brave  and  hearty  word  for  our  good 
English  dramatists.”  But  where’s 
bravery?  It  is  true  that  he  "finds  fl 
masters  in  every  sense  of  the  word;” 
it  Is  possible  that  “their  power  and  hm 
emotion  reach  his  very  soul.”  But  why 
belated  enthusiasm?  Has  no  one  < 
spoken  freely  his  delight  in  Eilzabet 
tragedy  and  comedy  before  the  season 
1894-1895?  Even  George  Moore  In  his  n 
bilious  mood,  when,  fresh  from  Paris, 
hated  all  things  English,  passed  thro 
Pater  and  De  Qulncey  “to  the  study 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  the  real  lit* 
ture”  of  his  race,  and  washed  himself  <-le 


The  inexorable  Miss  Willard  has  mono 
of  compunction.  For  did  she  not  say  h 
In  Boston  that  “men  were  not  all  so  bad 
they  were  sometimes  painted?” 


Let  us^wait  a while  before  we  throw  c 
in  air  and  envy  Londoners.  Let  us  w 
until  the  reviews  of  the  leading  Lon< 
iournals  arrive  with  their  discussions 
ir.  Jrving's  latest  “dramatic  nr 
* 'he  cable  is 
:■■■■■  a evj 


^ KneL,  jJk,.  /•* 

'superb  interpret  a of  chamber  music;" 
"these  gentle  ami  refining  entertainments.” 
"The  performance  of  the  movement  last 
night  hallowed  the  evening.  It  was  a i 
J gracious  ministration."  Truly,  a rare  ! 

courtier,  to  quote  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  t 
1 but  the  praise  Is  not  undeserved.  And  yet  I 
i it  appears  that  such  concerts  in  New  York  ! 
are  caviare  to  the  general. 


< 


V* 


Once  on  a time  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
asked  Whistler  how  he  liked  a sketch  he 
had  made  for  a picture.  "It  has  good 
points,"  was  the  answer,  “go  ahead  with 
it."  A few  weeks  later  he  was  asked 
about  the  picture.  “Doing  famously,"  said 
Rossetti.  “I’ve  ordered  a stunning  frame 
for  it.”  Some  time  later  Mr.  Whistler  saw 
the  canvas,  framed,  but  still  virgin  of  paint 
brush  or  paint.  “You’ve  done  nothing  to 
it,”  said  Mr.  Whistler.  “No,”  replied  Ros- 
setti, "but  I've  written  a sonnet  on  the 
subject,  if  you  would  care  to  hear  it." 
When  the  recitation  was  over  Mr.  Whistler 
said,  "Rossetti,  take  out  the  canvas  and 
put  the  sonnet  in  the  frame." 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  tells  the 
above  story,  also  says  that  although  Chris- 
tina Rossetti  held  her  brother  in  the  deepest 
affection,  she  could  never  bring  herself  to 
read  certain  of  his  poems. 

But  Rossetti’s  idea  of  buying  a young 
elephant  would  do  credit  to  a grosser  and 
more  worldly  man.  “What  on  earth  will 
you  do  with  him,  Gabriel,”  said  Browning. 
“I  mean  to  teach  him  to  clean  the  windows. 
Then  when  some  one  passes  by  the  house, 
he  will  see  the  elephant  cleaning  the  win- 
dows, and  will  say  ‘who  lives  in  that  house,' 
and  people  will  tell  him,  'Oh,  that's  a 
painter  called  Rossetti,’  and  he  will  say,  'I 
think  , I should  like  to  buy  one  of  that 
man’s  pictures.’  So  he  will  ring  to  come  in, 
and  I shall  sell  him  a picture." 
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The  First  of  Mr.  Whiting’s  Chamber 
Concerts— Miss  Doane’s  Piano  Re- 
cital. 

I Mr-  Arthur  Whiting,  assisted  by  Miss 
J Rena  L-ttle  and  Air.  Timothee  Adamowski, 
gave  the  first  of  two  chamber  concerts 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Bumstead  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Brahms's 
Variations  and  fugue  on  a theme  by  Handel; 
Whiting's  Bagatelles  (Humoreske,  Baga- 
j telle,  Scherzino,  Idylle,  Etude);  H.  W. 

Parker’s  suite,  E minor,  op.  41,  for  violin  and 
j piano  (MSS  first  time).  Miss  Little  sang 
these  songs  by  Franz:  “Im  Herbst," 
"Madchen  mit  dem  rothen  Miindchen,"  “Es 
hat  die  Rose  sleh  beklagt,”  “Gute  Nacht" 
and  “Genesung,"  and  4 “Norman  songs"  by 
Miss  Lang;  "My  Turtle  Dove,”  “In  the 
Greenwood,"  “The  Grief  erf  Love,"  and 
“Before  My  Lady’s  Window." 

I believe  there  are  only  two  dozen  of  the 
Brahms  variations  on  a theme  by  Handel 
but  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances they  seem  to  rival  the  Arabian 
Nights  In  number,  not  in  fancy.  The  varia- 
tions were  played  with  great  care  and 
marked  intelligence  by  Mr.  Whiting-  per- 
haps in  the  stormier  moods  of  the  com- 
I P°ser  ™°re  demonical  energy  and  physical 
strength  would  have  been  welcome  for 
the  pianist  was  more  successful  in  the 
passages  of  tender  thoughtfulness  and 
sombre  mysticism.  In  such  works  Mr 
Whiting  is  apt  to  be  Eusebius  rather  than 
Florestan.  His  own  compositions  were 
played  delightfully,  with  fluency  and  crisp- 
ness, except  for  a slip  in  the  etude  and 
they  gave  genuine  pleasure.  They  are  un- 
conventional, capricious,  pure  and  thoroughly 
musical.  If  the  "Humoreske”  were  signed 
Dvorak,  some  of  the  illuminati  of  New 
York  might  lay  fingers  wisely  to  noses  and 
murmur  “Negro;  lo,  here  is  American 
music."  Air.  Parker’s  suite  seems  after  one 
hearing  to  be  a work  of  uneven  interest  and 
merit.  The  prelude  is  effective  with  its 
figure  ostinato;  and  the  intermezzo  has 
much  to  say  in  characteristic  fashion  in- 
deed, it  seemed  the  strongest  of  the  move- 
ment. The  canzone  when  played  sympa- 
thetically by  such  a violinist  as  Mr 
Adamowski  will  undoubtedly  be  popular' 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  marked  dis- 
tinction. The  finale  did  not  make  a lasting 
impression,  and  somehow  or  other  the 
hearer  at  once  thought  of  the  finale  of 
the  Alendelssohn  violin  concerto. 

Aliss  Little,  who  is,  I believe,  an  Amer- 
ican by  birth,  sang  the  songs  by  Franz 
in  German;  ’tis  a fashionable  affectation, 
this  habit  of  Americans  singing  to  their 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  for- 
eign language.  Would  that  she  were 
careful  in  certain  technical  points  Yes 
terday  there  was  more  than  once  the 
“windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath  ” 
Miss  Lang’s  songs  seemed  all  of  a fa 
miliar  piece,  with  the  exception  of  “The 
Grief  of  Love."  which  has  stuff  in  it 
She  is  too  fertile.  She  is  young  and  art 
is  long.  Why  be  in  such  a hurry  even 
though  singers  and  publishers  knock  at 
the  door.  Study  and  write.  Miss  Lang 
for  you  have  talent,  but  practice  the  Ho- 
ratian  maxim.  You  will  find  it  in  “The 
Art  of  Poetry.” 

The  second  of  these  concerts  will  be 
given  in  Bumstead  Hall  Tuesday  even- 


ing,  Feb.  12.__  Messrs.  Kneisel,  Svecehski  and 
The  program  will 


Schroeder  will  assist. 

Include  Schiitt's  piano  quartet”  Fa  lire’s 
piano  quartet  op.  15  (new);  Intermezzi  by 
Whiting  aUd  S1X  conceCt  studies  by  Mr. 
*** 

Miss  Suza  Doane,  pianist,  assisted  bv 
Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  ’cellist,  gave  a con- 
cern last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Sonata  for  ’cello 

and  piano  op.  IS,  Rubinstein;  Handel’s 
Harmonious  Blacksmith;"  Scarlatti's  Pas- 
torale; Reinecke  s cadenza  op  S7  No  9- 
these  pieces  by  Chopin;  no/u/ne  D flat 
27,  etude  G flat  Ttfor,  prelude 
ballade  G i/J  or,  Mason's 
mestraum’iy  No.  a.  ami 


nlque.  infl^^^^ier  linger  work  Is  m. 
excellent,  c^tr  and  sure.  She  undouca  V. 
has  temperament;  tills  was  appaiout 
throughout  the  evening,  it  was  her  first 
appearance  in  Boston,  and  there  was  natur- 
ally nervousness,  not  shown  so  much  by 
any- passing  Inability  to  master  and  con- 
trol technical  difficulties  as  by  a feverish 
disposition  in  rhythm,  and  consequently  in 
phrasing.  This  lack  of  poise  was  noticeable 
both  in  the  sonata,  in  which  she  received 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Air.  Schroeder, 


and  in  the  majority  of  the  solo  pieces.  Per- 
haps this  trepidation  may  account  for  the 
monochromatic  treatment  of  the  Handel 


haps  this  trer 


variations,  which  technically  were  well 
played.  The  Chopin  Nocturne  was  taken 
at  too  fast  a pace,  and  the  performance  of 
it  was  angular.  The  Prelude  by  Chopin 
suffered  from  a tuba  to  that  was  not  a gen- 
uine rubato  at  all,  but  a series  of  spasms. 
Alore  acceptable  were  the  Ballade  and  the 
Llebestraum  as  played  by  her.  Her  strength 
seemed  well  nigh  exhausted  by  the  time  she 
reached  the  Polonaise,  which  was  de- 
claimed for  the  most  part  feebly. 

And  yet  there  was  much  last  evening  that 
gave  assurance  as  well  as  promise  of  suc- 
cess in  her  career.  She  should,  now  that 
she  is  no  longer  under  the  influence  of 
Leipzig  pedagogues,  listen  to  her  own  play- 
ing and  think  for  herself.  She  should  re- 
member that  even  in  brilliant  passages,  in 
virile  and  fiery  episodes  there  should  be  the 
thought  of  repose.  And  above  all  she 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  song  must 
be  sung  by  instrument  as  well  as  voice. 
She  has  the  fingers  and  she  has  musical 
passion  It  rests  with  herself  whether  she 
will  be  an  artist  or  an  amateur  of  more 
than  ordinary  technical  proficiency. 

Philip  Hale. 

It  Is  rumored  that  the  Woman's  Journal 
will  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  manufact- 
urers of  games,  urging  them  to  abandon 
dheir  narrow  and  prejudiced  course  and  in 
j future  to  turn  out  only  chesswomen  and 
checker  women. 

At  last  we  are  to  have  a salon  in  Boston; 
a real  salon,  not  a fashionable  Sunday 
I saloon.  The  guests  are  to  be  chosen  with 
exceeding  care.  Each  one  must  have  done 
something.  The  poet  must  have  written  a 
fine,  large,  purple  or  scarlet  poem.  The 
j musician  must  have  composed  at  least  a 
symphony.  The  artist  must  have  painted  a 
picture  that  has  excited  a storm  of  indigna- 
tion by  his  daring  color  and  rule-defying 
drawing.  The  conversation  will  be  exclu- 
sively in  epigrams.  The  paradox  will  be 
cherished  like  a potted  plant.  The  supper 
,W’ill  fit  the  character  of  the  evening— pork 
chops,  Brussels  sprouts  and  porter  if  the 
playwright  reads  a soliloquy  from  his 
‘Dakota  Tragedy  (as  yet  unpublished),  and 
ginger  snaps  and  weak  tea  when  an  act  of  j 

■ original  comedy  is  first  revealed.  For  fur-  ! 
[ther  information,  see  forthcoming  "Society  I 
Hews.” 

There  need  not  necessarily  be  a conflict  ■ 

■ between  this  salon  and  a well-known  liter-  ■ 
jary  club.  The  guests  of  the  Queen  of  the  1 

■ Salon  will  Inevitably  be  few  in  number  and 
persons  of  distinction.  At  the  meetings  of 
|* he  said  cljib  many  men  engrossed  in  sordid 
(business  listen  to  original  essays  and  poems 
read  by  the  literary  members.  If  there  is 
applause,  or  even  if  there  are  no  outward 
eigns  of  hostility,  the  articles  are  then 
«ent  to  the  magazines. 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  servant  girls  al- 
lude to  the  clock  as  “she?” 


Lady  Henry  Somerset  is  still  anxious 
about  the  liberty  of  America,  which  must 
I be  guarded  and  preserved  and  protected. 

| In  a republican  country  she  should  drop 
the  "Lady”  and  be  known  as  Mrs.  Somerset. 
Perhaps  in  such  case  her  sayings  would  not 
sink  so  deep  In  the  hearts  of  her  democratic 
sisters. 


It  is  tobe  regretted  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  rush  into  French 
and  use  the  word  “Alesdames.”  The  Eng- 
lish equivalent  is  understood  by  all  and 
is  sanctioned  by  long  usage. 


‘Mr.  Hope  is  writing  a sequel  to  ‘The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda.’  ” This  is  bad  news.  The 
story  is  fascinating  as  it  stands. 


Does  Mr.  Dana  maintain  seriously  that  if 
a man  can  read  Virgil,  Tacitus.  Aristotle 
andPlato  in  the  original,  he  “mav  be  trusted 
to  edlt  a newspaper?”  It  was  Bronson  Al- 
cott  who  once  said,  in  effect,  that  sorrow 
j poverty,  crime  and  sin  would  vanish  from 
the  earth  if  everybody  owned  and  read  a 
translation  of  Plato. 


Miss  Hawes  and  other  lovers  of  chimes  in 
or  out  of  tune  should  reverence  the  memory 
of  Joannes  Barbricius,  who  in  his  book  “De 
Coelo  et  Coelestl  Statu,”  proves  in  425  pages 
that  the  chief  employment  of  the  redeemed 
in  heaven  will  be  the  ringing  of  bells. 

It  appears  that  certain  sleeping  cars  are 
now  provided  with  toothbrushes.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  brushes  are  not  of  the 
species  known  as  indestructible. 

A defaulter  argues  the  question  of  im- 
prisonment or  suiefide  before  his  children 
and  then  pronounces  his  own  verdict.  If 
there  were  such  a scene  in  a melodrama, 
would  not  the  critics  protest  against  the 
improbability? 

Air.  Dinkins,  Air.  Thomas  Dinkins,  man- 
\ ager  of  the  Bon  Ton  Theatre  in  Jersey 
City,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  well-known  to  fame 
as  is  Mr.  Abbey,  and  yet  no  longer  will  his 
putation  be  parochial.  For  when,  in  his 
leatre,  a comedian  asked  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra  “Why  does  a chimney  smoke?” 
k-i  as  answer,  “Because  it 

dinMlLrushed  behind  the 


- - be  dispensed  with  for  the  remaind 

of  the  \^eek.  The  country  needs  such  cei 
sors.  Nor  should  Mr.  Dinkins  be  deterrec 
I from  sitting  in  Judgment  because  the  com- 
[ edian  led  with  his  left  and  hit  him  violently 
I on  the  nose. 

So  Mr.  Herne  may  yet  be  the  Antoine  of  I 
Boston  with  a Theatre  Libre. 

It  Is  announced  that  JosOphln  Peladan 
of  Paris  has  undertaken  "to  eke  out  his 
income  from  literature  by  setting  up  a shop 
for  the  sale  of  bicycles.”  This  Peladan,  a 
decadent  of  decadents,  is,  indeed,  a terrible 
fellow.  He  Is  known  to  the  elect  as  Sar 
Mf-rodaek  J.  Peladan.  Ho  borrowed  the 
title  Sar  from  the  Assyrian  Kings,  and 
found  Aferodack  in  Jeremiah.  Alerodack  j 
was  of  close  kin  to  the  god  Bel,  if  not  • 
the  god  himself. 

Peladan  delights  in  wearing  blue  or  black  1 
satin  doublets;  he  arranges  his  hair  after  ’ 
the  manner  of  his  favorites,  the  Assyri- 
ans; his  entrance  is  proclaimed  on  solemn  , 
occasions— such  as  the  gathering  of  the 
Koslcrucians— by  blasts  of  trumpets;  music 
is  written  expressly  for  his  daily  life  by  a 
private  composer.  Is  he  simply  a poseur,  oi- 
ls he  a mad  genius?  Nobody  can  deny  the 
power  and  the  brilliancy  of  certain  chapters 
of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  "Ethop&e," 
"La  Decadence  Latine,”  a series  of  extraor- 
dinary, incredible,  preposterous,  bedlam- 
lilce  romances  in  14  volumes,  II  of  which 
have  appeared.  Then  he  has  written  trag- 
edies and  mysteries,  and  art-reviews  and 
books  on  magic.  Perhaps  active  exercise 
on  a bicycle  may  humanize  him  and  bring 
him  back  to  earth. 

By  the  way;  Peladan  does  not  approve 
of  operetta.  “And  you,  chaffers  and  world- 
lings,” he  once  wrote,  each  time  that  you 
go  to  an  operetta  or  a cafO-concert  you  as- 
sassinate the  Bihns,  the  geniuses  of  music.” 

A Frenchman  says  perfumes  and  char- 
acter have  an  intimate  relation;  vervain 
and  ambergris  applied  to  the  nostrils  en- 
courage artistic  feeling.  But  there’s  noth- 
ing to  be  done  with  a young  man  addicted 
to  musk. 
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They  think  over  in  England  that  Bret 
Harte’s  latest  book  is  his  best,  free  from 
“the  maudlin  sentimentality  which  came' 
near  to  ruining”  his  early  stories.  But  il 
Harte  is  read  today  in  his  own  country,  ii 
is  the  Harte  of  “The  Luck  of  Roa’rin; 

| Camp.” 

? Art 

A cold  January,  a feverish  February,  a 
dusty  March,  a weeping  April,  and  a windy 
May  presage  a good  year  and  gay. 

o Mr-  Frederick  Villiers  was  so  horrified  by 
the  atrocities  of  the  Japanese"  at  Port 
; -krt;hur  that  he  took  a large  number  of  ko- 
dak photographs  of  the  most  outrageous  in- 
stances. These  pictures  will  form  “a  feat- 
ure of  his  lecture,”  to  which  tickets  no 
doubt  will  be  bought  eagerly  at  a high 
price.  But  how  about  the  atrocity  of  lect- 
uring for  hire  on  atrocities? 

Such  an  appeal  to  the  morbid  is  almost 
always  pecuniarily  successful.  Illustrated 
books  on  punishments  and  tortures  of  all  ■ 
nations  command  a good  price.  The  fasci-  i 
nation  exercised  on  many  by  Fox’s  “Book  ] 
of  Martyrs”  was  due  to  the  pictures  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  torments  of  the 
faithful  rather  than  deep  religious  Interest. 
If  Air.  Kennan  had  lectured  on  “The  Agri- 
cultural and  Mineral  Resources  of  Sibe- 
ria,” how  many  would  have  listened  to  him? 
The  public  at  large  enjoys  creeping  flesh  f 

Paul  Jones  is  coming.”  Is  there  no  way 
of  stopping  him  at  a remote  international 
boundary  line? 

Mrs.  Whitten  may  well  ask  “What  law 
in  any  State  except  Connecticut  would  per- 
mit rearresting  a man  on  the  charge  of 
murder  after  he  had  been  once  tried  and 
acquitted?”  Aleanwhile  the  news  comes 
I from  New  Haven  that  the  State  Attorney 
is  determined  to  convict  the  man  who  was 
J once  acquitted. 

And  there  are  some  who  would  introdure 
such  a law  in  Alassachusetts  and  compel  » 
man  to  be  tried  a second  time  for  murde' 
This  is  of  a piece  with  the  immediate  coi 
i elusion  that  every  accused  person  must  !;■ 
guilty.  It  goes  with  jeering  at  the  acqui 
ted  and  at  the  juries  that  exercised  the 
judgment  and  privilege.  Some  America! 

I point  fingers  of  scorn  at  the  methods  of  V 
Judges  in  French  criminal  trials.  B 
never  in  Paris  would  any  newspaper 
guilty  of  such  contemptible  conduct 
constantly  sneering  at  and  hounding— st, 
hounding  is  too  honorable  a word,  say  Pa, 
er  yellow-dogging— a woman  who  had  /bj 
acquitted  of  a terrible  charge  after  all 
and  carefully  conducted  trial. 

The  New  England  Cremation  Socirt 
well  pleased  with  the  results  of  list  > 
missionary  work  and  practical  experlm- 
1-  or  sanitary  reasons,  cremation  is 
doubtedly  a necessity  in  large  towns., 

As  regards  sentiment,  the  majority  w 
for  years  to  come  prefer  "earth  to  earth 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  may  say  in  his  staff 
manner,  “To  be  gnawed  out  of  c 
graves,  to  have  our  skulls  made  drink 
bowls,  and  our  bones  turned  into  pipes 
delight  and  sport  our  enemies,  agg 
abominations  escaped  in  burn! 
but  the  listener  admires  the  f 
out  a shudder  at  the  possibili 
■application. 


gh  I 


nl.vr  T.mU,  grand  perpetual 
"Uperlntemlent  of  Streets. 
Vd.  including  Col.  Waring, 
i mrB  Yorkers  may  not  be  selen- 
, understand  good  breeding." 
I 0»ie  way.  came  from  Syracuse. 
' short  time  at  Yale  College, 
ind  he  studied  law  for  a 
41  Albany.  After  some  months 
estern  plains,  he  appeared  in 
a cowboy,  and  Indulged  himself 
. the  peaceful  inhabitants  by 
sturne  and  equipment  of  knives 


.ements  of  Caslmir-Pfrier  bring 
|the  farewell  address  of  old  Parson 
to  his  congregation  in  Northern 
L-k.  "My  brethren.  I have  preached 
|hany  sermons.  Very  few  of  them 
tisfied  the  Lord,  and  none  have 


Psident  Cafelmir-Pfrier  does  not 
i be  of  heroic  stuff. 


Fre  is  much  talk  at  present  about  "the 
|rul  effect  of  music  at  school,  in  the 
In  the  national  life.”  The  enthusi- 
|^talk  as  Pythagoreans.  Some  one  will 
-Priously  that  the  Mayor  must  play 
/bassoon,  or  that  the  Superintend- 
preets  must  be  able  to  read  a cantata 
at  sight.  Moderation,  gentlemen; 


p.  should  be  a sense  of  proportion, 
f may  not  be  as  helpful  as  you  think. 

ny  wise  ancients  and  moderns 
pretested  against  it  as  a corruptor 
r citizen  and  the  State.  Remember 
fclden  words  of  Confucius:  “When 

fid  qualities  are  in  excess  of  the  ac- 
(bhments,  we  have  boorishness;  and 
J the  accomplishments  are  in  excess 
We  solid’  qualities,  we  have  the  man- 
fof  a counter-jumper.” 

Ire  is  strange  news  from  the  Middle  and 
(era  States.  There  is  a report  that 
Tare’s  new  Governor  can  neither  read 
rrite.  and  in  Savannah  at  a clergy- 
Fs  conference  Bishop  Duncan  warned 
] delegates  against  squirting  tobacco 
fcon  the  nice  new  carpet. 


[iam  Boyd,  a reader  for  Murray’s 
,-Ush  Dictionary,  has  given  us 
esting  facts  concerning  the  Dic- 
&i  words  contributed  through  him 
[irnal.  The  Dictionary  at  present 
I condition;  A,  B,  C and  E are 
T and  portions  of  D and  F are  in 
|rket.  Mr.  Boyd,  however,  has  con- 
^words  and  quotations  taken  by  him 
Ijolumns  for  the  remaining  letters 
pr  phabet.  There  are  already  44 
. from  “barbacue”  to  “fake." 
he  more  noticeable  are  “block” 
k-tet),  "book-making”  (in  horse  rac- 
fiba”  (hand-bag),  “cabinet  making” 
.;ics),  "chinook”  (an  ocean  wind), 
(clipped  from  an  advertise- 
Lnd  "deal,”  “cut”  (of  logs),  "excel- 
|r  beds). 

\%  - r 

[cond  Concert  of  the  Cecilia  J 
ISocietv  in  Music  Hall. 

\ogram  of  the  second  concert  of 
given  under  Mr.  Lang’s  direc- 
|lusie  Hall,  was  not  of  special  in- 
| included  Bach’s  “Blessing,  Glory 
! m,”  Calcott's  "How  Sweet  the 
I Sleeps,”  Miss  Lang's  "Love 
lis  Wings.”  Gounod’s  "Trumpet 
_.  D.  Parker’s  "Daybreak.”  El- 
rcve  Dwelt  in  a Northern  Land,” 
The  Lord  is  a Man  of  War”  (male 
d Brueh's  Chorus  of  Phaeaclans. 
r*et  by  Basch  was  none  too  well 
there  was  a lack  of  solidity  and 
and  the  performance  was  as  that 
|r  ult  ask  in  which  apprehension 
an  important  factor.  The  glee 
was.  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing 
father  selections,  although  Elgar's 
f;  was  suDg  with  fine  quality  of 
J with  a knowledge  of  dynamic 
Bins  passing  strange  that  the  com- 
TVpeaklr.g  of  the  moon,  waning,  and 
■ ' id  then  naming  "In  a wild  dawn,” 
ive  carried  his  piano  effect  through 
Mine  about  the  dawn.  With  the 
noted,  the  chorus  work  was  gen- 
-llent. 

ise  Fellows,  a young  violinist, 
iijoth  and  pure  performance  of  the 
jr cm  Mendelssohn’s  concerto.  In 
was  i ot  as  successful,  for  the 
~jiu1  a technical  assurance  and 
that  are  at  present  unknown 

,^_._rd  Hoffman  played  pieces  by 
Rubinstein;  an  arrangement  of 
Hjii  from  Mendelssohn'::  Scotch  l 

^B<'and  a scherzo  of  his  own,  In  an 
“d  manner,  without  much  color! 
overweening  fondness  for  the 
al.  His  technique  was  often 
o some  he  brought  back  pleas- 
es of  days  before  the  appear-  i 
modern  thunder  and  lightning 
efore  the  sensuous  hypno- 

oncert  of  the  season.  Thurs- 
[arch  iii,  Vi*::,  will  be  given 
quiem  bv  Brahms  and  from 
,’agner’s  "Parsifal”  all  of  the 
music,  the  entire  scene  under 
1 the  finale. 

PHtt-IP  1 lAI.lt 

nan  must  be  a missionary  at 
■ l you  are.  Lady  Somerset. 
‘gnoi  practise  what  you  preach? 


ng  cavity  In  the  gold  reserve” 
*'tiug)i  It  were  a phrase  from  a 


^1<X  he  of  good  omen  to 

's  R^nubllaue! 


The  Duke  of  OrWns  was  "ready,”  but 
It  was  not  his  day.  By  the  way,  did  Melba 
ever  dream  of  being  Queen  of  France? 

It  appears  that  the  dying  Sumner  held  a 
hand  of  Judge  Hoar  and  a hand  of  Mr. 
Downing.  Let  us  hope  that  everybody  is 
now  satisfied. 


Is  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Casimir-Perier 
nagged  her  husband  into  resigning,  and 
that  he  was  not  “Le  Grand  Casimir”  at 
home? 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  who  is  posing  just 
now  as  a rising  young  atheist,  deplores  the 
optimism  and  transcendentalism  of  Miss 
Whiting's  new  book.  “The  World  Beauti- 
ful.” Nevertheless,  he  thinks  it  has  “strong- 
selling  qualities,”  and  so  the  world  looks 
beautiful  to  the  author. 


A contemporary  says  that  considerable 
gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  John  T.  Nagle  for 
his  identification  of  “the  grip”  with  the 
disease  known  in  1510  by  the  residents  of 
Ireland  as  "the  coccoluche,”  or  "the  coc- 
colucio.”  Then  it  dilates  learnedly  on  the 
word  existing  now  in  French  as  “coque- 
luche,”  which  originally  was  a generic 
term  for  any  sort  of  coughibr  cold. 


“Coqueluche”  today  means  “hooping- 
cough.”  also  “favorite,”  "pet,”  "cock-of-the- 
walk.”  In  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  a word  in  English  “coclcloche,”  and  it 
meant  a “mean  fellow,”  or  a “silly  cox- 
comb." After  all.  why  should  a sufferer 
from  the  grip  owe  gratitude  to  Dr.  Nagle 
for  the  alleged  identification,  unless  the 
misery  of  the  disease  is  lessened  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery? 


There  . re  many  lost  voices  in  town  during 
this  variable,  perplexing  weather.  If  the 
theory  of  the  ancients  were  correct,  and  a 
voice  were  lost  because  a wolf  saw  the 
man  before  he  saw  the  wolf,  the  remedy 
would  he  simple,  viz.:  a hair  of  the  wolf. 
But  let  the  city  dweller  try  in  preference 
the  old  remedy  of  cabbage  taken  internally 
and  as  a poultice.  Or  here  is  another  once 
famous  arteriac:  Boil  six  leeks  and  put 
them  in  the  juice  of  aliea  and  honey,  then 
add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  which  have 
been  boiled  previously;  keep  the  mess  boil- 
ing. and  stir  with  a branch  of  dill.  Be 
particular  about  the  branch  of  dill.  The 
voice  will  surely  come  back,  generally  with 
profanity,  if  the  prescription  is  rigorously 
compounded. 

On  account  of  certain  Inquiries  made  by 
subscribers  this  week,  we  publish  here  the 
following  paragraph  taken  from  the  New' 
York  Recorder  of  the  17th:  “The  Oklahoma 
Supreme  Court  has  granted  a rehearing  of 
the  case  involving  the  rights  of  a Probate 
Judge  to  grant  divorces.  The  case  was  de- 
cided adversely  to  the  Judge  last  summer, 
rendering  invalid  over  a thousand  divorce 
cases.  A large  fund  has  been  raised  to 
fight  the  case  by  the  many  interested  par- 
ties.” 

The  title  of  Mr.  II.  B.  Fuller's  new  novel 
Is  “With  the  Procession.”  The  book  will,  in 
ali  probability,  be  followed  by  “On  the 
Band  Wagon,”  and  “in  the  Soup.” 

Mr.  Hazenplug—  ''Phoebus,  what  a name” 
—has  shown  in  the  last  Chap  Book  how 
easy  It  is  not  to  imitate  Mr.  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley. Are  the  later  Chap  Books  inferior 
to  the  early  numbers,  or  has  the  novelty 
worn  off?  The  mistake  of  mistakes  was 
committed  when  a serial  story  was  al- 
lowed to  drag  its  slow  length  along.  There 
Is  no  room  for  a long-winded  and  broken 
tale  in  a Chap  Book. 

The  folly  of  trusting  to  passionate  cable 
dispatches  about  the  alleged  success  of 
singers  is  again  shown  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Sybil  Sanderson.  Her  reputation  in  Paris 
was  due  to  physical  equipment,  not  vocal, 
not  dramatic.  Then  she  was  fortunate  in 
exciting  the  lively  admiration  of  Mr.  Jules 
Massenet,  who,  although  a grandfather,  is 
nevertheless  a dead  game  sport.  For  Sybil 
he  wrote  operas;  the  librettos  demanded  a 
generous  display  of  the  body.  And  the 
Parisian  critics,  that  is,  the  most  honest  and 
judicious,  have  always  complimented  the 
figure  of  our  countrywoman,  even  when 
they  could  not  praise  the  quality  of  her 
voice  or  her  dramatic  endeavors. 


But  for  a year  or  two  the  cable  was  red- 
hot  with  dispatches  concerning  the  pre- 
eminence of  this  "artist.”  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  it  was  Mr.  Harry  Haynle,  that 
man  of  profound  musical  erudition  and  in- 
corruptible judgment,  who  first  discovered 
that  Miss  Sanderson  was  a wonderful 
singer.  Now  she  has  appeared  in  New 
York,  and  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  critics, 
kindly  expressed,  that  she  is  neither  a fine 
singer  nor  an  admirable  actress.  She  is 
undoubtedly  what  they  called  her  in  Paris— 
a daring  exhibitionist  of  nature’s  physical 
gifts. 

"Referring  to  the  tendency  exhibited  of 
recent  years,  and  especially  in  England  and 
America,  to  push  woman  into  competition 
with  man  in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  Dr. 
8 trah an  regards  it  sis  absolutely  certain  that 
this  will  speedily  cause  an  Increase  In  the 
female  rate  of  suicide.  Many  centuries  ago 
Seneca  and  others  pointed  out  that  in  pro- 
portion as  women  Indulged  In  the  vices  and 
adopted  the  mode  of  life  generally  of  man, 
so  she  acquired  disease  and  other  abnormal 
conditions  which  previously  had  been  pecul- 
iar to  man.” 
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■japunqi  Supquinj  'moj  puB  asnE|ddE 
jBindod  Xq  pa.uEdu.oaaB  aq  Suiugis  qoEa  qSnoqi  U3A3  'sqoaqa 
jo  guiugis  aqi'Aq  Xjdiuis  ‘SJEaX  omj  ui  jou  ‘JEaX  e ui  apmu  lou  t, 
jaSuis  Ejado  jEajg  e mg  -aiqEJOUoq  puE  snoaauag  sbm  a i-H 
dnui j mm  sXes  Xiasitw  ,/asoajnd  sipj  ,,  ‘SBuaaxH  uojsog  aqi  s. 
apbsfda  apip  siqi  u.  paiuaauoa  aidoad  omi  aqi  jo > BS]g 

ajoui  aqi  XjqEqojj  go  SuipEj  cm  Moqs  saaMod  .iaq  jj  aauasaj 
aiuoaiaM  b puE  ‘ispuu  jno  ui  ojouj  aauo  si  ueiuX^/v  sjpj  p.  - I 

« -uouaiAV  w ’W«0iW*>f'  3°  sPJOM  S"?ri  Xm'o  aui^ana 

punoj  s.  sqduiniJi  ppoM-pgi  aaq  jo  paoaaa  pampd  * ^ 

■uiunuw  -aiuw  jo  auiEU  aqi  aapun  ijej  1Sej  suoXq  ui  Sues  aqs 
•ajturqjaq  ui  qimj  psq  oqM  MaddiqsJOM-UE aqi  jo  mamaSBJnoa 
-ua  aqi  qmw  Agmiunsajd 'pEOjqE  juaM  ueuiX^V  sjpi  og  Aiui.m 

-«d  s Xp*.  aqi  pamqs  sBuaaaBpj  uoisog  ^ : luacuEuuy 

UEadoan-q  aqi  ui  asu  oi  pajjtinjad  aaaM  XjEUiiurq  mqi  ji  umo 
jaq  jo  aauagpiya  aqi  OJOjaq  a[Ed  pinoM  jbis  SEqiapi  3111 W 3° 
jopuaids  aqi  mqi  paauiAuoa  sem  ueiuX^  -sjjai  -paisnu  aq  oi i s; 
ijodaa  uoiuuiod  ji — siEag  XuacuoSiuopj  [ jpj—  sEuaaaiiM  uoisog 

e io  Xuioieub  jaddn  aqi  oi  pamaiununuoa  saiimy  aqi  puB  uiEiq 
jau  pa-ig  ‘siEaddE  n ‘uoiiiquiy  -ueiuom  aappES  puu  jasiM  b 
MEaq  T ‘ijouq  sauioo  ubuiXAv  -sjW  -siEaX  Xueiu  ui  oi  pauaisq  3aei 
saouaipuE  uBOuauiy— sSuos  qauaij  uiapoiu  jo  XjqEiou  ojsnuj 
iiiSn  io  sassaiisSuos  paddmba-isaq  aqi  jo  auo  ueuiAjv\  ap"! 
'siTAf  io  aSBis  Iiaauoo  aqi  uo  aouBJEaddsaj  Suipuadcui  aqi  puE 

saiEis  paqun  o:>  uaniaJ  3l3  sa:|OU  ivlunof  uols°a  3Hi 

•sniEis  sgsiiJB  aug  lEqi  ui  sjoioej  lUBiiod 
-un  1SE3I  aqi  aiE  aaiOA  s aqzsag  ap  'H  jo  XipEnb  pus  aSuE.i  aqi 
lEiii  ‘qSnoqi  Maqtuauiai  oi  paM  aq  pjnoM  ii  -.jouai  aiqEqjEiuaj 
b mo  umi  oi  Xjaqq  iou  si  auoiUBq  aiaoipaui  e mqi  uonaassE  jEia 
-uaS  aqi  jo  uoiminjai  ui  paip  aq  iqSicu  aqzsa-y  ap  uEal  IA[  jo 
aidiuBxaaqi  mq'i  aiEAVE  mu  j -sSnip  jo  aSEiaAaj  ajqEOiiOEjd  aioui 
aqi  Xq  io  ‘MajasqaEt  e jo  qouiap  e jo  susaui  Xq  jaqiia  aoioA  siq 
Suisibj  apqM  quoM  ii  tuaap  pjnoqs  ‘cuaqi  uodn  MOisaq  oi  JaaoJid 
saas  ajEH  JIM  unqi  umimoaua  jaqx>iq  ou  quoj  papED  s«0!^3 
asoqM  auoiUBq  b mqi  quiqi  XjpjEq  pjnoqs  i 'paiapisuoa  sSuiqi 
JIV  t ipr  sem  uoiqM  jo  uiEJjai  aqi ‘Xnip  qsipuBjino  ue  xjUI 
-inoqs  ,,'siq  Xq  paiuauiajddns  sem  „jasnEquuEX  ,,  uiojj  aauEiuoj 
jBic  ’SuiuaAg,,  aqi  jo  puE  „ uaSuiq^Eg  uoa  jaiaduioig  „ 
siaissaisj  uiojj  jib  aqi  jo  aouEuuojjad  siq  mqi  puB  zb%\  ui 
u'oisog  ui  Sues  auiOQ  jj3H  ^Bqi  lOEj  aqi  qq^  3”  siumnboE 
ajEH  miat'  -qaaM  isej  aoEjd  siqi  ui  uoiiuaiiE  auiospEq  qinajXEg  ie 
aauaSjauia  luaoai  asoqM  ‘paug  tuijo  ‘auioa  JJ3H  '3<fs  l//  •Iou:^  M3U 
aqi  jo  asEO  aqi  oi  sauq  Maj  b saiOAap  ‘uoisog  jo  ‘ajEjq  aipqj 
Mpj  ‘jaJoqEjoo  luanboja  pus  pacuaaisa  Xui  ‘siouai  jo  sodondy 
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-ijoes  Xaqi  pub  Suiqjou  oj  auioa  Xaqx 
Aue  jo  aq  pjnoqs  jje  ui  soiiijEnb  snonl 
pun  jeuoijouio  aqi  oj  oaije  Xjuaoq  IOU  si 
XpoqXuE  jo  uojuido  jeoiijjo  aqi  lEqi  oj^ 
-soduii  si  ii  paopuj  pun  iasja  XpoqXuE  oj  1 
saAjosuiaqi  oj  ohjea  isoiqSijs  aqi  jo  aq  pjnol 
uoiiqdo  jeoiijjo  Jjaqj  ojaqM  uoijEAiijno  pul 
aSpajAiouq  jEOiuqoaj  jo  juiod  ieijj  oi  iaS  Xaqtj 
op  sauqi  pajpunq  e ui  aauo  jou  jEqj  SuiAes  jn  j 
-qijM  saoS  ii  -sjajSEi-Eaj  aq  oj  ajjdSB  Xaq: 

•Eai  jo  sjaqujjp  iou  oje  Xaqx  'JEaq  Jo  aa/i 
Xaqi  jeijav  jo  sijjaoi  aqi  uodn  apjoap  oi  itj 
‘IJE  Xq  paioajjE  aq  oi  iuie  Jiaqi  iou  si  n IJE 
jo  apis  jEUOijouia  aqi  puBjsjapun  jou  op  Xaqx 
•passaiduii  aq  oj  jou  aJE  Xaqx  'uiaqi  uodn 
mojS  oj  qJOAi  jje  ue  jo  uojssajduit  aqj  moije 
pnE  apnjijjE  aAtjdaoaj  e aqEj  juejsut  ue  joj 
jou  op — pooui  jje  aqj  oj  dn  saAjasuiaqj  aAjS 
juauioui  e joj  jou  op  Xaqx  "papEo  si  uoijuaj 
-je  jjaqj  qoiqM  oj  sqjoM.  jje  aqj  jnocjE  Jaqjo 
jo  Suiqjauios  Xes  oj  ojqE  aq  oj  uiaqj  oj  suebui  ' 
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snouas  a.ioiu  pnv  .laS.iiq  aqi  in  jnq  ‘joapa 
jnvnbtd  aqj  oj  j.iosa.i  Xpnanba.ij  s.iasodmoa 
japvg  ‘jnainaAOiu  aqj  jnoqSno.iqj  ofvoizzid 
pa.ttqd  a.iv  snpoi.t  aqj  qaiqAt  ill  oz.iaqas  v 
najji.iAA  svq  XqsA\o>|,ivips_x  uvqj  jsmoqdiuXs 
v jnvagniSis  ssaj  on  ‘aptis  SuiSnis  pvo.iq  v 
oj  paii'n's  Xiiuauiuia-aid  os  juaunuisiu  aqj  jo 
noijvpvjSap  v aqp  siuaos  sXvmjv  ji  qSnoqj 
puv  ‘paanpojd  aq  snqj  nvo  sjaapa  Xjnivp 
X.ioa  : pajjinio  Sitvp  aipviaiu  aqj  qii.tt  ofuvq 
v jo  jvqj  aqp  Suiqiamos  anoj  j.ioqs  v si  pns 
-a.i  aqj  uaq.iv  ‘{oyooizzid)  paipipd  ajv  sSui.ijs 
aqj  sauiijauiog  ■noijiqndiuviu  in  saSuvqa 
uio.ij  .onipnsa.i  saijpvnb  pagipoui  jo  jaqinnu 
v o,\vq  supoiA  aqj  ‘‘(noijouj  Xq  SnijvjqiA  oj 
jas  paqs  Snipnnos  11  joao  paqojajjs  3n|.ijs 
I v uio.ij  .oiuqnsaj  jvqj)  Xjpvnb  anoj  oaij 
-vii  .iiaqj  sapisag  pva-iaqia  pnnos  sXvAtp 
supoiA  papiAip  uiojj  saiuoiujvq  asop  puv 
qSi H -aaiAap  siqj  Xq  paanpojd  si  apnpid 
in.ifiu&\[Orj  aqj  jo  pna  pnv  SuiuniSaq  aqi 
uio.ij  siuvajjs  qaiqAV  pnnos  jo  ojvq  aqx 

■sjaapa  Supnv.ijua  jo  aAijanpo.id 
a.iv  ‘sn0183j.1aq.0iq  aqj  m Xpnpadsa  ‘snoisuip 
qang  -sdno.iS  uaajxis  ojui  snpoiA  pnoaas  puv 
js.ig  siq  sapiAip  jauSvy  ‘gppsj  pun  uvpi.i,  1 ni 
aSvssiid  ano  nj  Maqinnn  jva.iS  v ojni  jpds  aq 
Xvin  sdno.18  omj  aqj  jnq  ‘paaiOA-oMj  si  a.ioos 
jv.ijsaqa.io  nv  jo  j.ivd  uijoia  aqj  Xpv.iana-Q 
,/v.ijsaqo.io  aqj  jo  aaioA  ajvmaj  an.ij,,  aqj 
si  ‘sXvs  zopjag  'aoioA  sg  ,,'npoiA  qana.ig 
ajup,,  v sv  paqijasap  Xpvagioads  svav  ji  ‘{osf.iQ 
v.iado  s(ap.iaAajnoi\r  jo  a.ioas  aqj  ni)  v.ijsaqa 
-.10  aqj  pa.iajua  Xvp-oj  jo  npoiA  aqj  naq^V 
•Avon  ajv  Xaqi  uvqj  jaS.ivj  a.taAv  sjoia  sXvp  X[ 

.119111  ui  .ioj  ‘ss9n9Aiinniinip  p.niA\oi  in9ai 

-dojaAap  v jo  noijvniupna  aqj  a.iv  Xaqi  Xpvoi 
-.iojsiii  ‘Xpunijaqj  jo  s.iaqmoui  jsapvms  aqj 
a.iv  suijoia  aqx  '3Z!S  saona.iapip  aqj  jo  jno 
s.vvo.iS  qoiqAV  auoj  jo  saSnvqa  aqi  in  Xjpvnb  aqj 
pnv  ‘azis  .iiaqj  Xq  saAjasmaqj  Snoiuv  paqsinii 
-uijsip  ‘Xpcnvj  joia  aqj  jo  s.iaquiaui  .tnoj  Avoqs 
pasn  Xjnouimoo  sv  sSni.ijs  aqx  'oisnm  jvjnain 
•n.ustu  oj  ajp  jo  pvjs  aqj  apiAO.id  oj  no  paija.i  si 
ji  jvqj  saijpvnb  pooS  jo  jsp  Snoj  siqj  jo  asnva 
-aq  si  ji  -sanoj  nivjsns  oj  Xjipqv  sji  oj  jimp 
on  Xpuaijavad  si  a.iaqj  ‘aaXvjd  aqj  jo  qjvajq 
«qj  no  juapuadap  Sniaq  jon  ‘jvqj  si  sjnaiu 
-n.ijsni  jjuiav  joao  sassassod  joia  aqj  qoiqAV 
aSvjuvApv  jva.iS  y MaXvjd  aqj  jo  sSmjaaj 
aqj  oj  snoinvdinoD  sji  jo  Xuv  nvqj  Xjjuanb 
-oja  a.ioiu  pnv  Xjijoinb  a.ioiu  s.iaAAsnv  jmv 
‘ uojinoaxa  jo  Xjipavj  ajqvjvdiuooui  uv  svq  jt 
; ajqinij  jo  saijai.iVA  ijijav  juaunuisni  jaqjo  Xuv 
uvqj  Xjqai.i  a.ioiu  jjaMopua  si  jt  Inojjiqndin 
-vui  ni  saSuvija  oj  aAisnodsa.i  a.ioiu  st  jt  Ibajs 
-uajxa  jsoiu  aqj  si  aSuv.i  sg  -Xpojaiu  sv  pa.w 
st:  Xnom.ivq  Xvjd  uvo  jvqj  ‘d.ivq  aqi  jdaoxa 
‘puvq  aqj  ni  juauin.ijsu;  Xjno  aqj  si'jajjvnb  aqj 
jo  sjuaiuiujsui  aqi  pv  ajvojpn;  oj  XpvojjauaS 
asn  pvqs  1 uuaj  ijoiijav  ‘joia  aqx  pauiqiuoa 
sjuaiunJisai  jaqjo  aqi  pv  nvqj  uoissajdxa  jo 
jamivuj  jiai.iVA  a.ioui  v spuviuiuoa  ji  ‘saijpvnb 
ajvuui  sji  sapisaq  ‘.ioj  ‘SuiXojo  .to  snonojoiiotu 
avojS  Joanna  aoioA  sji  'jojovj  jajqa  sjj  jia 
-nivtna.i  svq  jajjvnb  Sungs  aqj  ‘s.ivaX  pa.ipunq 
oavj  jsvj  aqj  jo  as.moo  aqj  u;  vjjsaqo.io  aqj 
joao  auioD  8Avq  jvqj  saSuvija  aqj  pv  qiJAV 

j.a.Lavnb  ONiaxs—  1 


-naa  qjuaajqSia  aqi  jo  jjvq  js.ig  aqj  jo  jasod 
-uioa  ujopoui  j-  W aqj  si  aq  uosva.i  qoiqAV  .ioj 
‘ainij  siq  jo  aausApv  ui  jbj  svav  qoiqAV  saijipq 
-isscid  jjaqj  oju;  jq8|sni  uv  ijiiav  uiaqj  pajva.il 
xjovg  'aoioA  u’viunq  aqj  jo  sjojvjiuu  xjsiavjs 
aiaiu  aiiuj  Snoj  v .ioj  a.iaAv  Xaqi  ‘aonv.iaun 
oijsij.iv  jo  aSajiAi.id  aqj  paAaiqav  pvq  sjuaiu 
-njj’sui  aqj  .iajjy  ‘uavojo  aqj  01  pajvaqasa 
papoj  pvq  Xaqi  qoiqAV  joj  Xj.iadd.id  aqj  qjvap 
,iai jv  pnv  lajiv.g  ajqvjctioq  uv  ujvoj  .10  Xi.ia 
-do.id  iijaijui  oi  paguiuad  you  ojoav  ua.ippqa 
.iiaqi  ■ luaqi  painap  a.ia.vv  siuaunuavs  snojSpa.t 
aqi  ! diqsuazijio  jo  sjq.oi.i  aqi  jo  auou  pvq 
Xaqx  s.iaXvjd  Suipo-gs  aqp  ‘avvj  ui  spuoqv 
•Sva  a.ia.vv  sisijviuauin.iisui  saiJigiiao  qiuaaijg  I 
puv  qiuaai.inoj  aqi  sv  ajvj  sy  Avsjjno  uv 
Suoj  svav  .iagvj  aqj  ‘qojnqo  aqj  jo  ppqa  pa.iad 
-tuvd  aqj  svav  .latu.ioj  aqx  'J-iv  uv  sv  SuiuuiS 
-aq  v apvui  oisnui  ivjuauin.ijsui  ajojaq  juiod 
jsaqSiq  sji  paqova.i  pvq  aisniu  jvooy  ‘oisnui 
in  inaun.ivdap  isaAvau  aqi  st  qoiq.vv  uojiviuaui 
-ligsui  jo  jjv  aqj  ut  inauidoiaAap  jo  jjn.iji 
aqj  si  jnq  ‘os  sXva\jv  jou  svav  siqx  ‘spun 
juanjijsuoa  sji  jo  uoijviuasajda.i  snojauinii 
svq  qotq.vv  Jioqa  Xjuo  aqj  st  11  ‘v.ijsaqojo 
paouvjvq-paAv  v jo  sqi.inoj-aa.ujj  Xj.ivau  dn 
saqviu  ‘uaas  aq  jjiav  ji  ‘jajjvnb  Sungs  aqx 

■suvaiu  tjaus  Xq  panjvjqo  aq  01  a.iv 
sjoajja  ajqvjjsap  uaiLtv  pajidgjniu  a.iv  sjuam 
-n.qsut  .laijjo  puv  su.ioq  aqj  jjuv  ‘jaAa.woq 
‘papaau  uaq.tv  paXojdiua  a.iv  Xaqx  ’JSU  -l1!l 
-tiSa.i  sjj  ui  aovjd  on  bavij  Xaqj  jvqj  Xjajoog 
oiuoiiuvqpqg  aqj  Xq  paXvjd  aisniu  aqi  ui  joj 
p'apvo  inopjas  os  a.iv  auoqmo.q  ssvq-v.guoo 
puv  ‘vqnj  ssvq-v.guoa  ‘vqrg  jouaj  ‘jadunuj 
ssvq  ‘ogassvq  ip  oujoo  aqj  aqjj  sjuaiutuisui 


yssaujjqSjiujv  s.pof)  jo  aSvd 
-mba  pun  auojqj  aqj  ,,  jo  joqiuXs  v sv  v.gsaqo 
-jo  aqj  saqovojddv  aisniu  ui  snjvjvddv  o|j 
•uogoajjj)  ajisoddo  aqj  ui  Xjtuiajjxa  auivs 
aqj  saqova.1  jsajnov  aqj  pm:  ‘qapd  joajap 
uva  iva  uvtnnq  Xjviup.io  aqi  qoiqAV  m Xuv  sv 
daap  sv  jsoupc  si  ajou  jsoav.iS  aqx  'qopd 
jo  joadsa.t  hi  saijvpunoq  s.iujsaqojo  aqj  qjvui 
jiuv  ‘sjnainiujsui  aqj  jo.Xjiavdvo  aqj  uiijjiav 
a.iv  Xaqi  jnq  ‘jaXvjd  X.iaAa  jo  jhiviuiuoo  aqj  jv 
jou  a.iv  ‘ajng  ojoookI  puv  vqnj  ssvq  aqj  oj  Xj 
-aAijaadsaj  Suojaq  ijoiijav ‘saiua.gxa  oavj  asaqx 
■pvjs  ajqajj  aqi  3A0qv  aup  pappt:  qjiuu  aqi 
oj  pvjs  ssvq  aqj  .lapun  aujj  pajijjv  qjxis  aqj 
Atojaq  Xjajvipaiumi  aovds  aqj  ujojj  Sniqova.i 
‘aj.ioj-onvid  u.iapoui  aqj  jo  jvqj  qjJAV  X.ioaqj 
in  aAisuaixaoo  s;  jajsiSa.i  sg  •snoujpnjij 
-jiuu  a.iv  saoioA  sji  -jXqdaz  v aijp  .inuunui 
.10  ijoq-.iapnnqj  v aipj  ajjj.gs  uvo  11  •aiiug 
-in  jsoiujv  si  uoissajdxa  jo  aSmu  sji  X.ug 
: -u’ao  jsvj  aqj" jo  jouivajp  jsapjiAV  aqj  jo  pujui 
1 aqj  pajajua  .ibaou  sv  qons  jaaiunjjsni  uv  ojui 
■ padojaAap  svq  vjjsaqo.io  aqj  ‘s.iaijJAV  jvojssvjo 
ji  aqj  passvj.ivqina  ijoiijav  saiouajogap  aqj  jiaip 
? -auiaj  puv  ‘sjuainn.ijsu!  pnjAV  oqj  jo  Xijavdvo 
I aqj  pasvajoui  XjsnopaAJVin  aAvq  oqA\‘s.iaijviu 

-juatnn.gsni  aqj  jo  djaq  aqj  qji.w  pnv  ‘s.iasod 
|-uioa  Djjnvino.i  Xvp-jagvj  aqj  jo  spuvq  aqj 
uj  •Suiqova.i-.ivj  put:  pidv.i  X|8tnpaaoxa  uaaq 
svq  ssa.iSo.id  aqj  jno  paqjvui  Xaqi  ijoiijav 
saup  aqj  no  Xvp-oj  ajjuipv  oav  ijoiijav 
ejug  jvuoj  jo  apnigpuu  aqj  uivjqo  oj  sv  os 
sSuugs  aqj  oj  pauojj.ioddv  sjuaunugsin  puiAV 
aqj  ijijav  vjjsaqo.io  u.iapoui  aqj  jo  lu.ivqo 
arji  pasojasij)  jsjg  ‘XuoqdiuXs  aqj  in  j.ivzoiy 
pin:  ujiXvji  jiuv  ‘vjado  aqj  ur  Jjonjf)  sjba 
-jajni  jv  ssvui  jvoisniu  aqj  ojiu  Sujqsv.lO  puv 
Sunivy  auioo  oj  sjadunuj  uazop  v jjvq  jmv 
I ‘sojjao,  aqj  ajqnop  oj  suoossvq  jo  jaqjouv 
‘suijoia  aqi  qjtAv  uosnin  ui  Xv|d  oj  saoqo  jo 
puvq  v 3J3AV  uuvqa  jtioqjiAV  jiuv  ‘paouvjvqun 
'XAvaij  ‘atibvdo  maas  pjuoav  laapa  aqj  ‘Xvp  oj 
jo  vjjsaq.uo  panq-pvjjXui  aqj  oj  pauiojsna 
-av  ‘s.iva  .ino  oj  jvqj  javj  aqj  jo  jnjpuim 
-nn  Xjjajjn  ‘soj.iojv.io  siq  jo  eaouvai.ioj.iDd  in 
v.gsaqojo  sqapuvg  Sui.iojsoj  jnoqv  jvap  jva.iS 
v jjjvj  puvjSug  ui  sjsnmd  jiajjvo  os  aqx 
•wiii|0|A  s;q  qji/W  sjaquinu  jvnba  jsouqv  jo  sjad 
-luiuj  jo  .laijjouv  puv  ‘suoossvq  puv  saoqo  jo 
jioqa  v Sugjosuoo  ‘sastuoqo  siq  in  saoioA  arjj 
PIP  aq  sv  jsnf  uiaqj  pa||dgjiiuj  ag  ‘saoioA 
aqj  joj  sjjoddns  sv  Xgaiqa  luoqj  jva.ij  oj 
an  1 asva  s lanmiri  in  uoa  a jnq  :Xjn 
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:uoijvpunoj  si;  jo  Xjvs.iaAiauv  qiatijg 
aqi  aiv.iqajao  jjiav  juidy  jxau  qonjAv  ‘sajvig 
papug  aqi  in  uoiivzinvS.io  juaisnm  ajqvjjm 
-pv  jsoiu  aqi  ‘qjoy  Ava^[  jo  Xiaioog  oiuouuvq 
-jiqg  aqi  puv  ‘paAjj  J8Aa  ivqi  spops  jviuaui 
-ri.gsui  jo  jaisvui  jsajva.iS  aqj  ‘.lauSv^V  Xq 
.iaqjaSoj  jqSno.iq  ‘9i8I  jo  JVAijsag  qjnajjvg 
aqj  10  puvq  aqjjoajas  I'uosjjvdiuoa  v qons  .iog 
■uagvziuv.j.10  iR.gsaqaao  jvui'jou  aqj  paijv/  aq 
Xvtn  jvqM  asopsip  jjtav  juamj.ivdap  qoiJa  ui 
spuvq  japocu  uaa.vvjaq  uosi.ivdtuoo  y 'aajSap 
aiuvs  aqj  ui  jou  jnq  ‘Xouspuaj  oijvinv.ip  siqj 
jo  aauangni  aqj  sAVoqs  ‘uiaod  oiuoqdiuXs  aqj 
Xjjvioadsa  pnv  ‘XuoqdmXs  u.iapoiu  aqx  'Jou 
-SvjVi  Xq  pajvjniuijs  uoissajdxa  ojjvaiv.ip  ui 
Xjai.ivA  jo  juaaido|9Aap  jsv’a  aqj  jo  asnvoaq 
‘xajdmoo  puv  paiJBA  a.ioiu  qotini  Xjjv.iauaS 
si  jaunioj  aqj  jo  snjvjvddv  aqx  'B.gsaqo.io 
onioqduiXs  v puv  0|jvtnvjp  v uaaAVjaq  Xjguapt 
ajnjosqv  a.iaqj  si  s-iaquitiu  ui  jou  sjnaunijjs 
-ui  ui  jaqjiajq  gnd  aq  oj  si  puuq  aqj  qoiqAV 
oj  asn  aqj  jo  ‘ojsnm  aqj  uodn  XjqBjnsvaui 
puadap  oj  pins  aq  osjv  Xvui  Bjjsaqo.io  uv  m 
puiq  qova  jo  sjuauinjjsui  jo  .laquinu  aqx 
•sjajsBjy  puv.ig  jsvg  a.iaAv 
jauSvxv  puv  zojjjag  qaiqAV  ui  ‘aoijv.gsaqa.io 
jo  uoiiviuauin.gsni  jo  jjv  aqj  si  uoijvniqiuoD 
ni  sjuauinjisui  joj  XjaAipapa  Sugi.iAv  jo  jjv 
aqX  's.iojoo  aqj  Suixiui  Xq  ‘Xvs  jqSnu  jajuivd 
v sv  ‘jo  ‘nojjvniqiuoa  jo  suvaui  Xq  Xjiugin  oj 
jsoiujv  papuajxa  si  sjoapa  jo  aSuv.i  aqj — jaqjo 
-uv  oj  aaua.uajsuvjj  Xq  jnjijnvaqun  puv  oajs 
psa.idxaut  Xj.iajjn  Snjmooaq  saunjauios  juaiu 
Lnjjsui  auo  joj  paAiaouoa  Xpojaui  v — sauoj 
sji  jo  XjjjBnb  aqj  Xq  osjv  jnq  ‘souiBqoatn 
sji  Xq  Xjuo  jou  pajai.gsa.1  si  juaunujsu|  irava 
jo  Xjtdvdvo  aAijaapa  aqi  xjSnoqx  aSvnSuvj 
jvjuaiuiijjsuj  uv  pajjva  aq  jsouijv  jtjSuu  jvijav 
pajvjnuuoj  aAvq  Xaqj  jvqj  “aA|joapa  jsoiu 
ajv  saoioA  aqj  qojqAv  ui  saiuouuvq  puv  saipo 
-jaui  jo  pull]  aqj  pajon  oavij  put:  ‘[ja.tv  puv 
3uoj  os  sinaiun.i)sui  aqj  jo  saoioA  aqj  jiaipnjs 
oavij  s.iasod  11103  XS-iaua  ojuujjXij.1  puv  aouvs 
•smd  jnvijij.iq  jo  inv.gs  v in  siadum.g  juvj 
-T['|in  aqj  Xq  pajaa.iS  s|  aq  .lajov.ivqo  oijjvaiijo 
siq  ui  jnq  : jva|vsuoj\j  oj  uoissvd  s,jsijij3 
go  jas'saA  pajovs  aqj  jo  SuiSm.tq  aqi  jo  ||oj 
apnja.id  aqj  ni  puv  ‘spyoiA  aqi  uiojj  uiva.gs 
01  uiaas  qajtjAv  saiuouuvq  aqi  tu  pa.mSga.id 
8!  IP5-1©  X|°JI  uqi  i°  iqSjujl  v sv  jajav.ivqa 
|V|jjsajjajjadns  sut.iSuaqog  'Xpoioiu  aqi 
SuiXj.ivo  uajjo  jsoui  aoqo  aqj  ‘spiu.w-pooAv 
aqj  jo  sauoj  jaojnp  aqj  Xq  jvi.ij  jo  a uaas  .iaq 
qSno.njj  jjv  pauivjsns  puv  aomujua  jaq  uo 
paiuvduioaov  si  ‘asnva  .iaq  asnodsa  01  uaAV.ijj 
Xq  juss  uoiduivqa  oiqdvjas  v jo  uoisia  aqj  Xq 
Xjuo  pauivjsns  pnv  ‘nojjvsnoav  jijjSuo.iav  jo 
jqSjOAV  aqj  japun  paqsnjo'iiapjvui  Xjoqamqaiu 
‘Xuma.ip  v'vsjg  •noijvzijaiDv.ivqo  ojiviuvip  jo 
aijvs  aqj  joj  saauvjsui  auios  ui  aajAap  siqj  oj 
si.iosaj  jauSVjW  ‘Xpnjs  jv.gsaqa.io  joj  Xjiuiij 
-.toddo  ajqvjgjupv  uv  jnajvuiv  aqj  oj  spjopt: 
uosva.i  jvqj  joj  ijohjav  ‘u'l.iBudiio'j  nj  s.iasod 
-uioa  X(|  pasn  Xjjuanbajj  snwjjLsi 
iXuouuvq  [jnj  m Su 
11 


nosiun  lit  Aiqd  01  siuounuisui  0.111  ~un 
-pu.iad  Aq  aaio.i  b iioqjSnaJis  oi .10  ‘.ltoqo  .nq 
-non.) iid  i!  01  pauSpnoo  si  uotqsoduioo  oqi  jo 
•jqSnoqi  [udioaud  aqi  [pio  ^®,u  1 1mIAV  U3,1AA 
Aiiouuiiq  aqi  q'g  01  .vaqiia  Sapq  siqi  jo  osod  , 
•.md  aqi  ‘s.ii«d  111  pasn  a.i«  sqm. 11 -poo  .11  aqi  i 
‘ajn.i  11  sy  'suqoni  pig  jo  A'poq  o.qpo  aqi  I 
sc  uotqsoduioo  oqi  jo  pauido[3Aop  aqi  >q  I 
q.ioAv  oiuws  oqi  ifinop  saitqiaiuos  luauin.tisui  I 
j put av  jaqp  .u>  ‘lauuiqo  ‘aoqo  ‘aqig  apup  b ^ 
I •spounuisiq  ops  su  sjasodiuoo  Aq  papan  ; 
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-ubui  b UI  qqgg-qojBgs  b jo  uoiiBinSaj  gqq  ui  sj 
gjgqq  sb  Sugggj  oiqspjB  qonui  sb  qqiAA  gSBqs  gqq 
no  qnoqB  UAAOjqq  si  qoiqai  ‘qqgg  otjqo9[9  gqq  Aq 
pguinj  9jb  spagg  qsgq  gqq  ugA9  qsqq  ‘ooq  ‘pgqou 
gq  qsnm  qj  -qooj  jo  puBq  Suiaoui  qnoqqtAi 
uiBuigj  ubo  gq  Suoj  Moq  ggs  oq  raiq  qojBAA 
oq  AjsnoAJgu  suiSeq  guo  qBqq  ssgiuoijom  os 
spuBqs  ‘qsgjgqui  jBjquoo  gqq  uiojj  qoujqgp  oq  qou 
ejisop  siq  ui  ‘qoAg  un  y guggs  qsjrj  gqq  ni  puu 
i pgAOjdmt  9ABq  qq3iui  Suiajj  ub  qBqq  Suisod 
puB  Suidnojg  jo  Abai  gqq  ui  qonui  sj 
ejgqq  gjgq  U9A9  qng  -gjjBgqq  Aub  ui  uggs 
J9A9  9ABq  j SnjqqAuB  sb  oiqBCUBjp  pus  gug 
sb  9JB  pgqonpuoo  gjB  sgoiAjgs  gqq  qotqAA  qqiAA 
ssguqsgajBg  puB  Aqiuuigps  gqq  sgugos  jjBq  OAiq 
| gqq  qnoqSnojqq  Pub  ‘pguiBjq  ggji  AisnoggAjBui 
t uggq  9ABq  qqngjABg  qB  snjoqo  gqq  jo  sjgquigin 
gqq  joj  ‘AB[d  s^oqqog  ui  Ajgugos  gqq  sb  noijBujg 
-Buii  s(9uo  oq  Apjiqug  sb  qjaj  ueaq  psq  punoj3 
-qjBq  eqq  qBqj  qsocuiB  saqs.iAi  euQ  -sucunpo 


-sojg  qB  BuuopBRr  euTqsjs  eqj  jo  'nBSjaumjv 
-jaqO  JB  „ Ab[j  uoissBg  „ aqq  egg  oq  st  qi  sb  qsnf 
‘Aqnp  Jigqq  si  qt  qnq  'qqBgp  oq  pgjoq 
eq  Abui  Agqx  ’sqjiqs  ugui;  puB  sqsgA  quo-Aioj 
(iiem  9JB  •f0tFJ  J!)  ‘sjeauoq  {[buis  paB  seAaejs 
qSiq  (aeuiOAA  9jb  Aoqq  ji)  jb9ai  Agqq  sb  Aj 
-snoi)a9psuoo  sb  9oaBiiiJOjj9cI  9q^  qSnojq^  ^is 
Agqq  pus  ‘gjouSt  oq  uiaqq  joj  op  qou  ppoAi  qi 
qoiqAi  uoiqsBj  jo  jjbojj  b si  qi  jpq  jgqqo  gqq  oj- 
•sanop-aujug  jo  jo  ‘SuiUAiojg  jo  jo  ‘ugsqj  jo 
jaddiqsjOAi  gqq  sb  qsaujsa  u;  qonui  sb  ojb  Agqq 
. jnuumn  b qnoqqiAA  ‘qqnop  b qnoqqiAA  ‘uoiqsgnb 
b qnoqqiAi  ‘ssbjh  gqq  jo  gogijOBS  gqq  qB  sqsis 
-sb  oqoqqBO  gqq  sb  ‘qstssB  Agqq  qoiqAi  qs  gqij 
pajOBs  b si  Bjgdo  gqq  gou^pnB  gqq  jo  qsgj  gqq 
jo  jjBq-gno  oq  qnq  ioisnui^jq  gqeioajddB  Aput 
-nugg  pus  AgBgj  oqAA  Ai9j  gqq  gjB  gjgqq  gsjnoo 
JO  'oi)SiqjB  qngmggBUBui  bSbjs  gqq  jo  gug 
si  otsntn  gqq  jgqqgqai  Abs  S9A|9suigqq  qou  pjnoo 
Aaqq  qgnoqq  ‘dgaqs  Auum  os  gqij  jgqqiqq  ijoog 
oqqnd  gqq  puB  ‘guiqq  qoajjoo  gqq  gpBtn  ugaq 
j SBq  qqngjAsg  oq  og  ox  jJgqqBUi  qBqAi  qng 

•q  iOi  AA9^I  jo 

j uopuog  ‘uapsgjg  ut  nags  gan  sb  gq  ubo  qoiqAi 
jo  Jeqqia  u‘aBqsijx  „ JO  „ jgsnBquusx  ,,  spoxg 
JBj  qt  qbqq  no  A gjnsss  giAi  gqijgugB^  Aj9A8 
; qgnoqq  ‘auiBj  quasgjd  sqi  oAjgsgp  qou  soop 
| „ jBjisjBg  ,,  ‘gpBjoads  oiqsiqjB  ub  sb  ‘AtqBuoiq 
-sanburj  -gsoj  uBqq  jgqqBj  utBg  pjnoAi  aisncu 
eqq  jo  jgAAOd  eqj  ‘sp  Bjqsgqojo  oqq  sb  goueypuB 
eqq  uiojj  pgjBaouoo  AgBnqoojpg  sb  eq  pjnoo 
H upunjsp  pus  jv/ismj  ji  ‘sAiojpoj  qoiqAA  eueas 
aqq  up  qBqi  gupAss  Aq  ppasAui  qnaquoo  tlBqs 
J puB  egB  pBuosjed  spqq  up  pgppoAB  eq  oq  ojb 
sapqpBuosjag  •euiaqos  jopoo  epnjo  Apua  qB  ub 
oq  pappB  sp  aqou  snopuouijBqup  gjoui  ano  puB 
Jaq  joj  mooj  ejpaui  oq  saig  gqq  oq  dn  pg 
-pUBq  eq  oq  guiABq  spgq  jgAiog  eqq  ‘qonoo 
pepaeqAA  b no  up  paAoqs  sp  ‘uAiog  upqus  AAOppaA 
quBtpppjq  b up  ‘BujaqBjn  nBj^  ngqii  pgqoBaj 
sp  sseui|gn  jo  qqSpgq  gqx  -AqUBaq  jo  aib(  Aj0ag 
eSBJino  ppnoqs  Agqq  nuoj  pus  jopoo  up  AqAA 
U0SB9J  ou  sp  qBqq  ‘suopqjodojd  opiuBgpg  qons 
jo  eq  qsnui  sjonog  eqp  jp  uaAa  ‘puB  iuapjBg 
UBpgBuguppqojg  b oqup  j9A;p|n£)  b jo  gupABjqs 
eqp  sb  qonui  os  gnpqqou  sqsgggns  sjBaddB  po/is 
-uoj  ugqjA  eugos  gq;  qng  -paAiesqo  Ajnp  eq 
Abui  uigqq  oq  spjpg-jaAAog  gqq  jo  suopjBpgj  gqq 
qBqq  jgpjo  np  ‘azis  up  pBssopoo  eq  pjnoqs  sjgAiog 
oqq  qBqq  Ajpssooou  gq  Abui  qj  'empuioquBd 
eppsAgjjng  b jo  eppsqno  pgqoadxg  eq  AppjBq 
pju  jaa  nopppsodtuoo  ssepqiB  qons  *sseuapnjo 
snoepiq  qons  ‘guijopoo  ApuBg  qong  "qoB  puooas 
eqq  up  uepjBg  opgBui  eqq  oq  ueAig  eq  qsnui  ‘joao 
-Aioq  ‘puauiaguBjjB  opjsiqjBup  joj  uipBd  gqx 


JUBqspp  gqq  UBqq  jgppBq  ojb  Agqq  up  gaiqoJBui 
eiuoo  piBjg  Apog  gqq  jo  sqqgiujp  eqq  ueqAi  qsqq 
quo  os  sp  eApqoedsjgd  gqq  gppqAi  ‘nopqBJoogp  jo 
euigqos  qspjoojpp  b ‘s^spjBppp  -qg  uBiqgue^  jo 
sgpogds  b ‘ppjqAq  jBjuqogqpqojB  gpqpssoduip  ub 
qnq  sp  piBjg  Apog  gqq  jo  ppnq  gqq  ^jBjisjBg  ,, 
uj  -pajopngj  ApgqBnbgpB  puB  Apqogjjgd  gjnpoeq 
-iqojB  eqBjoqBpg  ugas  eABq  oai  uinaoAg  gqq 
jy  'S9U90S  jgqqo  gqq  qqp.u  esjOAA  U9A9  sp  qj 

‘spBgpp  ujgpotn  jno 
jo  qjoqs  Apssepgdoq  sjjbj  ugqjo  ooq  qoiqAi  qduiaq 
-qB  snopqpquiB  ub  sp  gjgqq  qqngjABg  ;b  ‘ApgqBunq 
-J°ju£p  -ppB  ;b  ouop  qou  jo  euop  ppgAi  guiqq  oqq 
OABq  jgqqpe  qsnur  oai  ‘gq  ubo  sojnqopd  ggsqs 
°F1SIPJ9  pus  pnjpquBaq  AAOq  unoqs  SBq  gutA 
-JI  'Jfi[  eoupg  -jguuntn  qugjgjppp  Apgjpqug  ub  up 
ggsqs  b ;b  qoop  9ai  ueqq  ‘uopsnaqgjd  spqq  sp  gjgqq 
nerIAl  'epBui  sp  qoajpa  pBpjoqopd  jo  oiqsiqjB 
oq  uopsugqgjd  ou  gsiBSuBjg-gpp^uioo  9q)  JB  png 
‘jood  os  sp  gupqqgs  gggqs  eqq  asnuoaq  sibSubj^ 
-ajy^qx  etpi  qu  gupqoB  gqq  UAiop  unj  oq  epqpsuas 
sb  gq  ppnoAA  q j -jaqqgq  Aiouq  jou2BAq  jo  uopqBq 
-ejdjgjup  s,sBuoqx  ajopoaqx  'JET  pjBaq  9ABq 
oqAi  ppB  isseuqsajg  sqp  joj  Ajguaos  eqq  uodn 
pgpuadgp  Bjado  gqq  quqq  pugqgjd  oq  pjusqB 
aq  ppnoAl  qj  -pjBpuBqs  qgpq  b qoadxg  oq  sn  pgp 
9ABq  Agqq  qBqq  Bjgdo  J0u3bav  gqq  j0  uopioaj 
-jed  pBopsmu  sb  ppgAi  sb  opqspqjB  eqq  uodn  pgqsps 
-up  ugpjo  os  pub  Appnop  os  OABq  sgppjgugBAq  eq, 
pnq  tnspopqpjojedAq  aqtp  punos  Abui  spqq  ppy 
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eqp  up  qspuBA  Apppggds  pus  ‘uoppisv.o  snopno 
-pppj  j uq  epBtogjddB  ApqugpiAg  Agqq  iioao  qng 
soaouj  q,  eqAi  pppqs  guppunqs  pun  pppqs  spnBjs  i 
AJ9U90S  b i9qAA  gupqjBAi  Aq  uopsnpjB  pgpugqup 
eqq  esBgjoup  AppjBq  gguejg  pnB  qoAg  iib  A puB 
‘BuiBjouBd  pooqos-ABpung  b;b  gq  qqgpm  qp  UBqq 
jaqqaq  ou  sp  ‘sqjeC  Aq  pgqsppdmoooB  ‘Ajgugos 
aqq  jo  Suiqjpqs  psnpBjg  peuAiouaj  eqx  -spooAi 
aqq  qgnojqq  zuvmauxnf)  pnB  jv/tsunj  jo  q[Ba 
snomBj  gqq  up  eojoj  op,BiuBjp  jo  ssguaApssgjd 
-uip  qsBgp  eqq  ejgqq  SJ  J0K  -sqof  j;  ag8,s  p[0 
jo  qonui  ooq  sjoabs  ‘aduqs  jo  quo  pgqsiAiq  qogu 
sqp  ‘pjpq  pgjjnqs  b qppAi  spqgpuq  eqq  jo  Ajqua 
eqBppgnunp  gqp  pus  ‘qsnq  b pupqgq  eouBJBaddB 
-spp  sqp  pus  ! Auunj  Apdtups  sp  ‘Auogs  qqBep  sqp 
up  eojqq  b qnoqqiAi  puB  jgpqs  ‘ubais  eqq  jo  eugos 
eqi  ssojob  9JIM  b uo  qqgpq  eqx  -pBaj  jo  puj 
-nqBU  gjoui  ou  sp  ‘punom  b joj  Aqnp  sgop  qoiqAi 
SBq-jiB  jgqqnj  pejupad  Apqndpnd  b uo  gup 
-A[  ‘fiupun^p  sb  Bujgqsjpp  ‘J[Ubj  b oq  opujgpBOB 
pnB  pBuoiqugAuoo  qou  s;  qBqq  ‘‘svjj.of'U y sb 
uuBinqopgg  jo  gsod  b qou  ‘jn/isuvj  sb 
qoAg  ub^  jo  queuiaAoni  b qou  ‘ zumudumQ 
sb  gguajg  jo  ejnqsag  b ApgojBos  sp  ejgqx 
•qsBd  gqq  jo  Bjgdo  eqq  jo  aougq  pBopdAq  eqq  sb 
IB9JUU  PUB  AgB)S  PUB  Jpqs  SB  9JB  ‘({B  pUB  9U0 

‘sjguuojjgd  eqq  qeA  puB  ‘uxsppBaj  jo  pjBpuBjs 
ujgpoui  gqq  oq  guppjoooB  opisppBaj  sp  Ajauoos 
eqq  jog  -guiBg  ejqo^;  eqpsoddo  eupgg  gq, 
UIOJJ  gupspj  U9UI0AA  paqBU  S,J9pqUBg  9pnBJ0 
sb  gupdoeq  jo  quo  sb  pgiueas  ‘Sappingj^  subh 
jo  opqoopjnqapg  jgqjB  saopqpsodcuoo  eAiqiniud 
oqup  sgApgsiuaqq  guidnojg  pus  ‘sepnqpqqB  ssBpg 
-pauiBqs  up  gnpsod  ‘sgjpnbs  puu  sqqgpuq  gqq  png 
zwouxdUxnQ  ‘msppBgj  ;b  qdtugqqB  pgppogp  sqp 
q,iAi  ‘pooiA  siqq  ux  -qqngjABg  ;b  oai;  jo  dpq  b 
uiaqq  9Apg  qqgpui  guiAix  'Jj^  qsqq  sbai  qqgnoqq 
qsig  Apj  -gjqBaqq  ggBJOAB  eqq  up  paonpojd 
juqq  UBqq  esjOAi  jott  jgqqgq  jaqqpgu  "‘gugos  pugp 
-POOAA  90B[dnoaunoo  Aj9a  b ggs  oq  a‘[Bj;sjBj 
jo  job  qsjg  eqq  uo  dn  seog  upaqino  eqq  ugqAi 
‘quoin, upoddBspp  b jo  gapqqenios  Apqugnbgsuoo 
sp  qj  -suopqBqogdxg  s.euo  sugqqgpgq  ‘gjuqjgAo 
eq,  jo  Aqnggq  gqq  qq;,n  jgqqggoq  ‘eougppnB  eqq 
uodn  s[[Bj  Apugppns  qgqq  qsnq  gapAjppg  gqx 
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jo  Aubiu  ooq  ieoijd  eq,  q,iAi  ssap  /AOjg  f 
qsgjgjup  jBjgugg  ‘Apqsqojg  -ggAA  sb  .i 
pjnoAi  sajqBgqq  AjBuppjo  Aq  pgjdopB  si 
jo  gpBos  gqq  qgqq  quiqq  oq  qgnoug  ql 
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-nag  eqq  jo  qgeueq  eqq  joj  AppBdpoupjd  ‘espj 
-jgque  iBiojemuioo  b oqup  pgqBjeugggp  sgq  jb 
-pqsgj  eqq  qBqq  aaou  qng  -jaqqBui  jgqqouB  sb t 
qi  ‘rasBisnqqug  jpgq;  JO  ssauqsgjj  qsjg  gqq  up  [pis 
‘J9A0  pjjOAi  gqq  uiojj  sapqgpoos  jaugBM  j0  sjac|| 
-uiam  jgqqggoq  qqgnojq  oouBmjojjgd  aq,  ugq^ 
PUB  ‘qqngjABg  up  pus  OAipB  sbaa  igugg^  uaq^q 
•esnoq  eqq  jgAo  pg  eopjd  etuBs  gqq  gupgjBqo  jo 
uBjd  eqq  jo  eouajpaoxa  gqq  oq  sb  pnjqqnop  Aj9a 
I99J  noA  ‘gjgqq  gupqqps  eq  oq  ueddBq  noA  jp 
puB  ‘Aiopeq  uiojj  sb  MaiA  poog  B qons  qou  9ABq 
noA  AiapjBg  eqq  uiojj  ‘gjns  gq  og  -uaas  eq  qou 
-UBO  ggBqs  gqq  qopqu  mojj  ;bos  b qou  s?  gjgqq 
puB  ‘pgguBjJB  ApqBjjuipB  qsoui  ejB  sqpxa  puB 
seouBjqug  gqx  -jo  Aiouq  j gjqBgqq  Aub  UBqq 
uopjogjjgd  sgqoBOjddB  ApjBau  gjoui  jotjgqup  gqq 
jug  qp  oq  jasopo  Samoa  gno  ugqAi  eouBJBaddB 
up  eAojduip  qou  seop  qj  |apBui  OABq  ppuoo  pugds 
oq  Aenoui  jo  Aqugpd  q,pn  qogqiqojB  oiqsiqjB 
ub  guppjinq  snopjojg  b qBqA1  -qj  pupqgq  p00Ai 
-uggjg  quajg  jnjpqnBaq  gqq  qsuiBgB  dn^upqoBq 
ujBq  Ajgu  ‘gjBq  ‘gpq  b oijpp  sjjoop  qi  ‘jgquojj 
UBiuigqog  eqq  mojj  paojqgpq  gqq  qqngjABg 
oqup  gujmoo  pip  j s„  ‘g[,pq  JB9n  9tj;  TO0J;  00g 
qsjg  noA  uaqu  qng  -gjnqBgj  gupqpjqs  qsoui  eqq 
epBui  aq  qqgiui  qp  qopqji  JO  ‘AappBA  eq,  up  uopq 
-isod  guipuBuiuioo  b up  spuBqs  guppppnq  an-  toj 
1 P9FJ9j39J  eq  oq  sp  qoBj  eqq  qgnoqq  ‘aq  pjnoqs 
Ji  sb  sp  qoiqAi — jopjgqup  gqq  0q  peogpjOBS  ueaq 
ssq  jopjgqxg  gqq  ‘qp  no  quads  eq  oq  Aenoui  qonnt 
jou  sbai  gjgqq  sy  -punoj  gq  ubo  qpnBj  ou  jpas;, 
ajqBaqq  gqq  q,?jli  -saoissejauip  qsjg  Am  peAieo 
-ej  j .JBjisjBg ,,  qs  sbai  qp  puB  ‘qqngjABg  jo 
gptsqno  pemjojjgd  gq  qouuBo  qi  sb  ((‘[BjrsjBg 
ees  oq  snopxuB  ApjBiogds  sp  e no  ‘esjnoo  j0  ” 

"Asp  Aj9Ag  punoj  gq  oq  qou  si  qsiqjB 
UB  ospB  sp  oqAi  jggBUBOT  egBjs  eqx  -pasnojB 
Ajueaip  qsom  sbaa  qsejaqup  Am  qBqq  uoiqBqueggjd 
oiqsiqjB  eq,  up  ‘gjojgjgqq  ‘sbai  qi  : qqngjABg 
oq  9OTB0  I ugqAi  Bjgdo  jeugB^  eqq  J0  ssauqBajg 
IBopsmu  eqq  j0  joojd  ou  pepggu  j .p09JO  J0U 
-gB^  eqq  UI  qqpBj  jo  g;op,jB  ub  sb  pgjdaooB  sp 
Ji  gjun  pgqBadgj  uggq  SBq  juauiagnumu  eg 
oi,sijjb  eqq  jo  esiBjd  puB  i paqonpuoo  si  9IOqL 
B SB  eouBtnjojjgd  Aj9A9  qoiqAi  up  jguuBi:, 
qoejjgd  eqq  oq  Aggpqo  sseoons  spqq  9,nqpJqqB, 
paiBiqpup  aqq  uaAa  qng  -[BAiqsej  qqnajAug 
[BUUUB  gqq  jo  sseoons  iBueuiougqd  gqq  qqpM 
op  oq  gupqqAuB  psq  eseq;  jp  -Abp  eq;  ul  9}B[ 
ooq  ejinb  gq  p,naAi  jeugB^  jo  sqpjgui  9AiqBr 
-gj  gqq  ssnospp  ox  -sgjnqopd  qnoqB  puBqsjgpun 
edoing  jo  sgpjgppBg  jBuopqBn  eqq  oq  qoog  oqAi 
sjspjnoq  gqq  sb  opsrnu  qnoqs  gpqqpp  Sb  puBqsjgpun 
gouBuijojjgd  e no  joj  ‘sjBppop  gAg  jo  ‘sqjBtu 
Aqueiiq  jpgqq  ABd  AjgupppiAi  UBqq  gjom  oqAi  sjgq 
-uinu  agjBp  gqx  -Aqpjoupui  gqq  up  ejB  Agqq  qnq 
‘qjnajABg  up  punoj  eq  oq  ejB—  opsnm  jo  sjgAop 
quagpppgqup  ‘qsouoq  jo  ‘seApgsujgqq  suBiotsnm 
— AA9J  gsoqx  -gspjdjaqug  eqq  qgnojqq 'ajjbu 
oq  UAiouq  geAi  sp  sb  ‘qgnoue  ejqnojq  sbai  gjgq, 
juqj  Jlinq  sbai  esnoq-Bjedo  gqq  ejojeq  qp  JOj 
pgjBO  AA9j  og  -gupABs  qnoqqiAi  seog  ‘paaojo  eqq 
s,obj;,b  qopq.il  enopB  opsnm  eqq  qon  sp  qp  qBqx 

"pojogAo  fj-pnqzp  nr 
PUB  nBgjgmmy-jgqo  SB  pajiopdxg  sb  ApsgjpB  si 
qqngjABg  Pub  !s,spjnoq  s.qooo  joj  snoAzapugj 
a epBiu  uggq  ssq  gdojn3  jo  sapqgpoos  jeugB Ai 
aqj  Aq  qppnq  esnoq-Bjgdo  eqq  ‘pgjoH  euuog  gqq 
PUB  quBg  iBqsugg  gq,  Aq  qqjoii  sp  ;p  I[0  JOj 
paqjOAi  Aqipommoo  iBiojemmoo  b oqup  pgqjgA 
-uoo  uegq  suq  ubui  ,Bgjg  gq,  JO  Ajoniain  gqq 
^upqqpcupB  gjB  seqpjgugB^  qnoAep  qsom  gqq  sb 
PJOaa  b uj  -Ajpuna;  sb  pgjngpp  SBq  pmmjBq 
qqngjABg  eq;  ugAg  -gopjd  gpq.ssod  ,saIiop  eqq 
;b  'ssn/m3W  pun  sviBundunj  up  ‘pBjr)  ApoH 
aqq  espqjgApB  sjgdggqdoqs  gu  puB— sjpuaAnos 
jaugBAA  ‘sjguopjBqs  gqq-Ajemnjjgd  ibjisjbj  , 
Suiges  ejB  sqspggnjp  eqq  ‘aopppo  qajjoiq  b euiooaq 
ssq  eoBjd  eqq  np  quBq  qsgggpq  gqx  -jggpop 
u up  gupqBq  Aq  qqojd  oq  qp  paumq  SBq  gjBds 
oq  otooj  b qjiAi  uezpppo  AjeAg  ‘gsBgpd  Agqq  qBqAiJ 

SupgjBqo  9jb  speqoq  gqq  ‘guiAAOXJJ9AO  oq  paqrj 
sp  UAioq  eqx  "qqngjABg  oq  guiqoog  spaiojo  eqq 
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aqj  jo  sjaMoy  aqj  saqEui  oiSeui  ^Epuy  P009  aqx  '133J 
aaq  oj  jejisjej  SMEjp  qaiqM  juauiaAoui  jEAjsaqaao  aqj  si  ji 
1 : apEAEd  uo  jauojoa  e aaaM  aqs  ji  se  XjojEUiEpap  puE  piEq  se 
XjqisiA  si  Suiooav  stXapun^;  qoajja  jEOisnui  aqj  pasEajaui 
uEqj  paaapuiq  jaqjEJ  ‘auop  sem  ji  se  XjjuEqES  ‘SuiSuis  aqj 
jEqj  uoiuido  aqj  ssajdxa  oj  se  jej  os  juaM  aijuo  juaSiqajui 
uy  -sjuauinajsui  uappiq  aqj  Xq  se  siauuojaad  ajqisiA  aqj 
Xq  qanui  os  jou  ,/iEjisiEj;  „ aqj  ui  pajEaaa  aq  oj  uiaas  qduin 
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Xaqj  jEqM  ‘Xjuiejj33  i spiq  aisnui  aqj  se  Suiaoui  ‘sSuiaq 
ajEuipjoqns  aq  oj  BuiEjp  e ui  sjojoe  aqj  ajy  i auqap  oj 
‘jonjjsui  oj  ‘pEaj  oj — Ejjsaqajo  aqj  jo  aoEjd  aqj  ‘uaqj  ‘siqj 
sj  "jpsji  ajdiauijd  aqj  jqnop  oj  sajED  auijsqiqj;  aqj  jay 
qiBJQ  aqj  jo  uoisia  jsej  aqj  oj  ajnjjaAo  aqj  jo  sajou  jsjy 
aqj  uiojj  (l  jejisjej;  „ aqj  ajEuiuiop  qaiqM  suiejjs  pajsaSSns 
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puE  XjuiEp  aqj  ‘ajjsED  pajajjEqs  aqj  ‘jsajoj  Suiaoui  aqj 
puE  S jiejq  aqx  jo  XjajsXui  aqj  puajjE  oqA\  uajpyqa  jaaMS 
‘aAEjS  aqj  oj  UMop  ‘sjsijje  3je  Xaqx  (('japsun>j  „ 
se  uMOuq  Xjjsnf  3je  sjojoe  asaqx  'jaajja  sji  sajnquj  I 
-uoa  juappui  XjaAa  ‘pajapisuoa  si  yEjap  XjaAg  'EuiEjp 
jo  uijoj  umo  siq  joj  auop  SEq  ‘Xem  Suiqujs  ajoui  uaAa  ub 
ui  ‘jauSEyV\  ‘bSejs  qsijSug;  aqj  joj  sjoadsaj  asaqj  ui  auop 
SEq  Suiajj  jEq^w  ’Pps  aq  jouued  qanui  ooj  ‘sauinjsoa 
puE  sSuidnojS  a3Ejs  aqj  ‘sjauuojjad  aqj  jo  ssausnouas  puE 
uoijEjjuaauoa  aqj  ‘sjaaya  aiuaas  aqj  .oj  sy  *ynj  XjaA  sji 
je  sdEqjad  si  ‘ujaAEa  sji  ojui  uieSe  sqqa  puE  Ejjsaqajo 
uappiq  aqj  uiojj  apij  e aqq  sasu  ji  se  ‘punos  jo  daaMS 
puE  ssauqau  aqj  tt  jejisjej  „ ui  puy  -sa[duiExa  jedj3  Xueui 
qSnojqj  jeijiuiej  aq  oj  auioa  jje  aAEq  aM  uoijEJjsaqajo 
jo  sjapuoM  aqj  qjiAV  -smej  umo  siq  saqEui  sXem  Xueui 
ui  oqM  ‘sniuaS  XjEuipjOEJjxa  ue  jo  qjoM  aqj  si  jj  -sapj 
pjo  Xq  pajsaj  aq  oj  jou  si  jj  -aq  oj  uaas  aauo  je  ajE  saqi 
-|Enb  asoqj  jEajS  XjaA  puE  ! bje  qaiqM  saijyEnb  aqj  joj  jnq 
‘ji  ui  jou  ajE  qaiqM  saijijEnb  aqj  joj  jou  ‘asjaA  s^uiuMOjg 
aqq  ‘EuiEjp  s^auSnyy  oq^J  ‘aoEjd  jsjy  aqj  ui  ‘jsnui  auQ 
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-Sem  I'BXp  EuiEjp  e se  si  ji  puE  ! joajja  aijEUJEjp  jo  asuas  auios 
aAEq  Xeui  aq  ‘aisnui  aqj  aSpnf  jouued  aq  ji  uaAg  -Maj 
aqj  jo  saisEjsaa  aqj  Mouq  jouued  aq  ji  uaAa  ‘jjaj  ajdoad 
jsoui  Moq  jjodaj  oj  ajqu  aq  Xeui  ajq  <('-ioqx  auia^  „ e aq 
jou  paau  auijsiyqj  e uaAa  jaX  puy  q UEqj  Xouapyjnsui 
jo  asuas  jadaap  e qjiM  [(  jejisjej  „ oj  pauajsq  J3Aa  auo  ojq 
•aisnui  jo  uijoj  qSiq  jaqjo  Xue  jnoqu  juaui3pnf  Xui  ue"i 
ssajanjEA  ajoui  X[jq3qs  Xjuo  aq  pjnoM  ((  jejisjej  „ jo  aisnui 
aqj  jnoqu  juauiSpnf  Xj\[  -saquj  jajouiaj  aqj  jo  auo  jo 
uaqjuaq  e jnq  ‘uoiSaj  pajans  siqj  ui  uaqjEaq  e Xjuo  jou  uie  j 
•qaEOjdaj  siqj  oj  Moq  j '1  Suiqj  uiea  e auiSEiui  sayjuaQ 
aqj  puE  dSej  uaqjEaq  aqj  op  XqM  i iq^JX  jo  uajpyq3 
aqj  jo  jaqdojj  aqj  aSpnf  oj  auijsiyqq  e SEq  jqSn  JEqM 
•ji  ui  pajEanpa  uaaq  jou  suq  auo  jBqj  Xes  oj  Xjduiis  si  ji 
dao]  oj  jojq  ‘auydpsip  e jo  jnq  ‘jduijsui  ue  jo  jjnsaj  aqj 
jou  si  qjOM  s(j3u3em  ajEiaajddu  ox  < pjjom  juqj  pajajua 
jaAau  suq  oqM  auo  uiojj  aSpajMOuq  jo  pjjoav  Mau  e jnoqE 
juauiSpnf  e si  anjEA  JEqM  jq  ’uoissajduii  ue  oj  jqSu  ou 
suq  jajEaq  paujEajun  aqj  jBqj  sjsajojd  jsEisnqjua  aqj  aauo 
jy  uajEaq  paujEajun  aqj  uo  apEui  uoissajduii  jau  aqj 
dn  uins  puE  puiui  jo  auiEjj  XjojEdpijuE  puE  pajiaxa  ssaj  e oj 
MEjpqjiM  aM  XyEuy  puE  ‘auuqs  j3u3em  aqj  xEiuip  sji 
punoj  suq  Xaujnof  sqauiuins  aqj  ! uoiuEduioa  XyEp  e uaaq 
suq  aisnui  aqj  i suispijua  ajEJoqEp  Jiaqj  jqSnojq  aAEq 
SJadEdsMau  u3iajoj  puE  uEauauiy  aqj  J qjuoiu  jsej  aqj 
jo  q|Bj  aqj  uaaq  aAEq  ‘XSojoaqj  puE  uispijsXui  ‘sqjXui  puE 
u sjijojaj  „ (<qEjisjEj  „ oj  pauajsq  jsnf  aAEq  aM  ‘aSayAud  £ 
e uuiajos  os  joj  uoijEJEdajd  snoijuapsuoa  qanui  Jajjy  f 

puojqy  UEDijauiy  ue  Xg 
tt  pjJisiBj  „ ye  aupsiiiifj  y 


•Xvm  ayijuaps  e ui  sjsajoj  uEauauiy  qjiM  pap 
oj  jsaujEa  ut  pjoq  aquj  3m  jaAauaqM  ‘ajaq  punoj  aq  jjim 
j;  ‘ains  aq  Xeiu  aM  ‘og  -a[qxssod  se  asjaAip  se  djdm  ‘‘Oja 
‘qjiM  jjEap  saajj  jo  saiaads  ‘suoijipuoo  jEaiuiouoaa  puE  ‘jeo 
-ijyod  ‘[eioos  ‘ajEuiip  ‘[ios  aqj  qSnoqjjE  ‘Eipuj  jo  aaiAjas 
jsajoj  Mau  XpAijEJBduioD  aqj  SuiziueSjo  ui  sueuiadq  Xq 
pajoaya  Xynjssaoans  sem  uiajsXs  uEuuaQ  aqj  jo  uoijEjdEpE 
aqj  ‘aouajq  'oijSEia  si  uoijEDijddE  aqj  jnq  ‘paxy  ajE 
Xaqx  •ajnjjnaiioqjB  jo  sajdpuijd  jEjauaS  aqj  jo  ‘ooj 
‘og  ‘saidiauud  asaqj  SuiXjddE  ui  uoijeijea  papaau  Xue  1 
joj  uiooj  si  ajaqj  jng  ’ajaqMXjaAa  auiES  aqj  ajE — sqsEj  I 
paypads  jo  aauEuuojjad  aqj  joj  junoaoE  oj  suosjad  jejii;  :j 
-jud  Suipjoq  puE  Xjqiqisuodsaj  jo  Suixy  aqj  se  qans — uoij  | 
-EJjsiuiuipE  jnjssaaons  jo  sa[dpu;jd  jEjauaS  aqj  ‘asjnoa  jq  i 
•quiqj  oj  paj  uaaq  aAEq  a m se  aiqEjJojuioaun  puB  piSu 
os  jou  3je  s3uiqx  'aidoad  jno  jo  Xueui  jo  sputui  aqj  ui  | 
uoijaEaj  e paanpojd  ‘sdEqjad  ‘aAEq  Xaqj  jBqj  qanui  os  aAOjd 
oj  pauj  aAEq  Xjjsajoj  jo  sajEDOApy  ‘asoddns  oj  paj  uaaq 
SEq  /O  unoo  siqj  ui  ayqnd  3uipEaj  pjauaS  aqj  se  uisqEpyjo 
qjiAvV  pduiEq  puE  oijsBjaun  os  jou  si  uoijEJjsiuiuipE 
.•arrJ  aqj  ‘aaijav^^____^^^_ 


qualityQt 


The  Real  Clasl 

Ideal  at  Bayrenth. 


Frnu  Watnor’a  Treatment  of  the 
Wanner  Societies  lias  Set  All 
Tonsucs  a-WanBlnn-The  Artistic 
Must  Give  Way  to  ilie  Mercenary— 
Xo  Whom  I'elones  Rnyroutht 

("FROM  OCR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT.! 

Munich.  Au?.  26,  1801.  The  Wagner 
seasou  at  Bayrenth  closed  with  the  perform- 
ance on  the  19th,  but  apparently  It  will  he 
some  time  before  a discussion  of  some  of  the 
phases  of  this  summer's  experience  there 
will  disappear  from  the  columns  of  the  musi- 
cal and  artistic  press.  There  is  certainly  no 
institution  whose  sanctity  is  dearer  to  the 
German  nation  than_Biiyreutn,  and  anything 
winch  may  tend  lo  cheapen  or  prevent  the 
Influence  of  the  Wagner  shrine  is  certain  to 
be  put  tnrouch  the  purging  fire  of  unbiassed 
discussion.  Indeed  I Know  of  no  other  sub- 
ject concerning  which  opinions  could  be  ex- 
pressed so  untineed  by  local  interest  or  pri- 
vat©  jealousy. 

Things  began  to  soethe  before  the  opening 
of  the  season  at  Bayreuth.  Of  course,  there 
were  multitudes  of  Wagner’s  admirers  and 
supporters  who  were  planning  in  a general 
wav  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth.  No 
word  of  the  press,  no  official  advertisement 
had  warned  them  that  thev  must  select  their 
dates  and  order  their  tickets,  when,  about 
the  beginning  of  Juno,  the  report  began  to  go 
the  rounds  that  the  tickets  for  “Tristan”  and 
"Tannhauser”  were  all  gone,  and  that  only  a 
few  tickets  for  three  or  four  performances  ol 
“Parsifal”  were  still  to  be  had.  The  dis- 
pensing ol  tickets  in  the  various  cities  was, 

“ us.u.aJ’  lp  the  hands  of  certain  music  deal- 
™?,’i„aJ)rt\  lfA  °"e  went  t0  them.  Information 
could  be  had.  But,  naturally,  only  buyers  of 
?.KVere  l?  lhe  wav  to  keep  Informed 
matt,or'  ',Qd  so  it  came  about  thac  I 
♦h?us,ands  01  c 10  musi  al  laliy,  especially  In  I 
erfSier  . 0 1 ties  and  towns,  were  disap- 
pointed In  their  bayrenth  plans. 

one  familiar  with  the  history  of  Wag-  i 
bftr  of  n,nd  (Bayreut"  knows  that  the  further- 

l«te*  owe  m0uchetoan<1  tlle  existence  01  tb0 
Xh©  Wasnervereine, 
the  Wagner  societies,  which  exist  now  to  the 
number  of  193,  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
These  societies  were  founded  through  the 
personal  influence  of  the  master  when  he 
was  struggling  to  bring  the  first  Bayreuth 
performances  to  pass,  ana  the  members  of 
them  made  propaganda  for  the  Wagner  idea 
when  to  do  so  meant  sacrifice  of  Intellectual 
rw/0rt!  as  welJ  as  kood  German  pfenmge 
£j?iOI}*,y  e"ouKh,  even  these  s deltas  were" 
not  informed  of  the  early  and  rapldlv  grow- 
lii£  scarcity  of  tickets  for  Bayreuth  so  tint 
among  the  disappointed  ones  were  to  he 
counted  not  a few  of  the  Wag  erverdn  mem 
bers,  who  justly  considered  that  th  -y  “ “t 
before  tleetlrsb»U'  i'ayreuth  iotentl  ns 

Delore  lie  ets  were  sent  away  to  Tom  Dick 
?iiiarry‘  wan,etl  wife  ana  daughter  to 
have  a sight  at  “Farsiial”  and  “ rrlstan”  for 
fbe  iUD  °f  i . A number  of  tickeis  $ £ - 
vays,  it  is  true,  sola  to  Wagnervereine  * _ 
regular  price  of  20  marks,  aud  then  dls^m 
Pj| icltery  in  the  various  clubs,  but  when 
that  was  done  this  year,  the  Wagnerverein 
meu  had  to  get  tickets  ana  informati  in  in 
publicum  hit  or  miss  way  as  thegenerai 

fho^rf.  :‘d®vll-take-the-hindmost”  principle  of 
pwh^ay'i?11^1  management  was  emphasized 
Fran®  vizi*631  nIanner  a communlcaiion  of 
Frau  vVamier  to  the  societies,  wheu  a shorr 
time  before  the  performances  at  Bayreuth 
bp„an.  they  sent  lo  a protest.  Siie  coolly  in 
formed  them  that  the  task  of  ihe  Wagnervei-- 
e ine  was  to  propagate  tne  writings  of  Wagner 
»"d  .in  uphold  the  Beyrruth  lestiva] 
plays,  which  depended  lor  their  exlsience  on 
money-payin  ' public,  such  a slap 
In  the  face  involved  return  hostilities  even 
11  the  oilender  was  a woman  ; and  so  It 
happened  tnat  the  principal  event  n? 
the  regular  meeting  of ^Wagnervereine 
representatives  at  Bayreuth  this  Va-,i- 
was  a lively  verbal  thasbing  of 
Bayreuth  management,  and  particularly  of 
Frau  SVacner.  it  was  unfortunate  for  the 
cause  of  the  protesting  party  that  their 
spokesman  was  hot-headed  and  lo.fri- 
I iJ25S,ed*  be  ha(*  Presented  the  case  in  a 
i judicious  way,  as  the  discussion  since  has 
shown,  be  would  have  done  the  cZ  J 
Bayrenth  good  in  weakening  Frau  Wagner's 
hokinnon  its  management  Af!r  was  tnl 
°v-.p'  clement  and  personal  friends  of 
i ?i|‘u,^yai!ner  brought  about  the  usual  formal 
I vote  of  support  and  thanks  lo  mal 

Her  Musical  Highness. 

But  tlie  matter  did  not  end  there  The 
truth  concerning  Frau  Wagner’s  treatment 

of  the  societies  anu  the  mediocrity  (speaking 

with  Bayreuth  iaeals  iu  mind,  one  might  ' 
almost  say  -‘artisiic  failure”)  of  the  Tann- 
hauser  performances  set  the  press  every- 

® «sa» 

kersdfor1rthVe  “Jft  Ir|ft 

against  the  nrtlsiic*^nna«.?i»M 11  10  militate 
this  faea  The  ine  hh,vT,tl'eyci!l"e  upon 

W"1Ci1  # iiSSS*fnn} ' “ “ MQauatu°2lfer2 

>f '(KnnW  worksis  a 


, ast  writings  snow 
i*.iSar<!*  Payi’euth  firstly  as  a 
lhie  Inspiration  to  yountr  artiste 
: as  an  embodiment  or  a excel! 

■ ;niaJ]ce,  to  t»e  gradually  attained 
l l,ro“«taui  ‘he  laua.  flow' 
| mer  wished  to  guard  his  wo°p? 

Ky  show,‘  owffiiSSL' 

tiiHb  w ^®  iiadr®ssed  to  t® 

rt-7  Wagnervereine  on  N" 
TS77.  I quote  a word  or  4 


was  so  considerable  as  ^utidfcate  th 
speculating  manager  might  havo  made  a 
handsome  prod  out  „f  frequent  and  l,„me- 
I alate  repetitions  of  them.  Such  a plan  wao 
prevented  not  only  by  the  impossibility  lo 

pssis? 

thouLTh  mv  busing*:  fri«  ^ ^ them,  al ■ 

gsEcjiasafSrl 

these  corners  of  tno  wolrd."  111  tne  fdr’ 
Then  follows  a plan  for  * 

Subaldi.lnw  ihe  Bayreuth  Xheatre.  1 
1110  amount  necessary  would  be  100,000  i 
sninm  PBr  WU"  ,hls  su">  8 enrre- 

I Dd  "f"Un,b0r  °l  ,1Cliets  eould  b«  bought  ' 
thod«  1 hb"Ma  ,llrou«llou‘  the  empire  to  I 
them.  Iu °th1s °way  ourThfiT®*  W°rthy  nt 

<rom  ail  I 

I®t0a  t®  tn®  nourishing  of  the  artistic  our  I 

D0NAwb/iCA  pro'"Pled  "S  establishment  ” U 
Now  the  repeated  utlorances  of  Wairner 
of  which  the  above  is  a sample,  sotmdSne?'  I 
haps,  foolishly  Ideal,  but  It  is  the  remark  Ik?* 
truth  about  the  man  who  e,J  t®,nem  ^l6 
erratic  and  exuavagant  as  he  was  in  S 
oilier  respects,  he  held  to  them  wb  h 1 1 

lug  pertinacity  until  the  day  of  his  death 
Apd  it  is  a happy  sign  of  Germany’s  belief 
in  him  that,  the  demand  is  at  present  so  n„V  ■ 
versal  that  the  management  shai  act  In 
cordance  with  these  ideas.  ao* 

In  allowing  from  one-nalr  to  thfee-auarters 
pf,  al;  the  tickers  for  this  seas  i q"e  dTs- 
tributed  in  America,  England,  France  Italv 
Russia, ^ India  and  Australia,  without  eve^n 
saying  by  your  leave”  ig  those  who  bv  the 
^0ad  a'u,iK,,r’s  oft-repeated  wish,  shoumhave 
first  consideration,  and,  as  far  as  possthie 
pertectly  free  access,  Frau  Wagner  seems  to 
have  actod  far  more  like  ihe  proprietor  of  a 
famous  show  than  like  the  custodian  of  a 
sacre,  artistic  trust.  Her  actions  of  this  year 
and  whai  is  rumored  of  her  plans  for  the 
future,  Indicaite  that  she  wants  to  make  the 

| ~6S  royalty— free^'to^ theatre 
“Kf"’  Publishers  ana  public  tre 

Editor  Luo  wig  Hartmann  of  the  Dresdenar 
Zeitung  has  had  much  lo  sav  on  the  present 
aspeet  of  Bayreuth  affairs,  i take  the  lib^riv 
l»s»qea°:tlnKfr0m  an  altlCle  which  he'lat^ 

oA-FrauDWaEU0r  says : The  great  public  sud- 
E.°tt3 . Beyrouth,  not  the  WagiiervereiM 
Tbac  is,  however.  Dot  exactly  tne  truth. 

Profits  from  BeyreutJi 

are  maintained  by  the  puollc,  but  not  Wag- 
ner’s  ideals.  Of  these  the  iuternatlonal  pub- 
lic. which  'takes  in’  Bevreutli  because  it’s 
‘the  proper  thing,’  knows  nothing.  They  find 
a fascinatingly  new  amusement  there;  are 
perhaps,  fortunate  enough  to  drive  away 
ennui  for  a time,  ana  can  afterward  tak«  nor, 

au\rVy'P  ^cupye^a^»concernh,geK"  i 

♦ K * Wagnervereine  were,  on  the  con- 
wfirst  lrue  disciples  of  the  master's 
ideas,  and  never  had  a thought  of  partnerahln 

SJSSSS  L°ermbVsUlnobn^ 
larger  number  of  places  reserved 
and  unaer  conditions  which  tone 
| consideration  the  honorable  service  ren- 

savsd  ^he  egr°eCi?tleS‘hiIn  reD!Y  Krau  Cosima 
f public  supporis  the  dpt- 
formances  at  Bayreuth  : she  does  not  need 
the  services  of  the  Wacnerverelne  The 
cruel  meaning  is  that  the  time  is  past  when 
®“0  need*  them-  She  has  a fine  eye  for  hS!l- 
ness.  She  nas  tne  money  and  the  Dower  and 

l”!eneeWUb  11,086  WeapoDS 

be"  c0Dh^rs“l7a,h^er  hDd,!ier  chlldrpp  would 

^ ™ But»  snT^V^. 

Diain  leader  there,  she  miisr  have  the  «nn 

make hHv  mtoTit\e^ 
which  she  esn  eount  upon'^’emf 
selous  of  their  deserts  lu  the  service  of 
thov  ot r their  many  sacrifices 

of  critics.  They 
mP9^»Sb0U^TKffatrs'  aad  searcli  for  their  true 
meaning.  This  is  always  uncomfortable  for 
the  managers.  The  great  DUbllc  on  thl 
other  hand,  searches  for  nothing  of  the  kind 
a(1  miration  when  It  reads  in 
UraduaonrbysaittingU  Wa2ner  maUlcaiP3  *»» 

In  the  Wings,  Orchestral  Score  in 
Hand,  - 

during  the  performance;  or  that  Frau  Wag- 
ner ‘has  just  completed  a work  which  her 
husband  left  unfinished.’  The  Wagoer- 
vereine  have  taken  the  matter  ot  Wagner's 
work  and  influence  m desperate  earnest 
*rau  Wagner  takes  oDly  advenlslug  in 

of  Popess  Casima  sitting  in  the  wines  read 

'?■  actiDe  a*  supen^ena: 
eur,  in-cniei,  remains  a curious  on©<iMnn 
?Jr^se  T?eiJtle^en  do  not  play  on  enviable 
payi-  Tf , ll'Py  yield  against  better  judgment 

hey  Ire  nefihcr  °f  tl,e  g^erSmo 
neliher  true  men  nor  true  artists- 

i£  lhey.ire,  Poet's  In  a sort  of  hoax  one’ 

cannot  help  const  lerlng  it  de-picable  • if  the 

bettrerrtehanDn«ladyi  uncler3ta»ds  the  thing 
“ an  the  conductors,  why  in  the  world 
doesn  t she  conduct  horse  11? 

all  said’  111 6 Public  puts  up  with 

^.AsJi3  nonsense.  Friends  of  tne 

sartfv’  °Thh0  °tt3er  band’  sbate  heads 
sadly  Then  awa^with  the  Wagnerverpinpf 

Bci'^u  °the  1an,ram1?US  1 n tern ;iti on a'^pub- 
nnr  h.I  , 6/”1111;’31  Bayreuth  party  can- 
not  be  hushed  up.  Infallibility  doctrines  ao 
',vel1  nowadays.  The  world  strives 
abv  cnnpli’!Ut-llV  Things  wnieh  are  Imention- 
Tha  ia^rCe H 6IQ  bree,a  clis trust  ana  curiosity 
The  advertising  which  was  done  concernii3^ 

fat^outet  olfhe  J?J5SKS!l“j 

ouriips:  To  whom  belongs  Bayreuth?  To 
Wag.ier-s  wife?  To  a sect?  X^^e"  great 

r^lU  i ^a2uer  has,  so  far  as  sn©  is  non-  I 

great' puidhf ° attbe  d,sP°sal  of  the 

” v ^le  w^°  cau  pay  cau  see  the 

Ve°ry:simpTeb0oniyn0t  Day  muSt  st3y  away‘ 


aknerexpressedTlils  IhTehtlon.lfl^r  lu(! 
painful  exotrlenoos  of  1876,  to  give  perform 
antes  for  money  ’only  temporarily  by  no 
means  permanently.’  His  heiress  has  already 

($60  OOoit<JClva  te,SerV0  'Und  °f  24°‘°00  mark3 
Kr  a y Urge  seba?«Uof  a?M,ts  t,op,t 
only  'the  wirmrpSbUe  • Bayreutft  ravo»i 

not'1  'um8'1  pioinlne nee  °„Vdea'  ",ter0«s-  apd 
makes  the  ques  mn^’To  , lnler,,9t'3i 

•ffau ‘ o tatii®  nThev  nKhffl  f0;'  'ake  the 

nlze  Frau  Wagner’s  me  ilViii ls  rru«- r«®°K- 
-the  Bavreuch  Tho!.f.ina  01  lal  ownership  of 
i do  t,u,y  3pouid 

me  deciding  concernint  .",a3t«f.  But 

festival  plav  seas  ins  and  „ frequency  of 

toMM5ff“5r 'l 

SSI rr“”» 

for  med  there  ’in  18U8  Kt  !z  will  he  per- 
will  await  with  interest  tal  Pu,'lcal  Public 
at  present  °f  tMa 

v Benedick. 
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A nf.svey  dkcoveked  Russian  national  htmv 
composed  IN  1837  AX  Riga,  bj 
Richard  wagner. 


uKAUAJE-dlfllia  Handel  Festival  of 
1834,  the  popular  tenor,  Braham,  is  said  to 
have  surpassed  himself.  He  had  long  been 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  an  English 
singer.  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe  first  heard 
him  in  1803,  when  the  musical  world  in 
London  acknowledged  that  his  voice  was 
not  only  of  the  finest  quality,  but  of  great 
power  and  sweetness.  He  possessed  great 
versatility,  a wide  knowledge  of  music,  and 
wrote  excellent  songs.  He  could  he,  when 

hfrrJ!d?+’  +iW0  di3tinct  singers,  adapting 
himselt  to  the  requirements  of  his  audience 
thus  to  gain  applause,  Braham  sometimes 
ri!80™?6^10!  S1,DS  us  ill  at  the  play- 
house as  he  had  done  well  at  the  opera 
His  compositions  had  the  same  variety,  and 

Konff  f',1,r  il,°<iUa  y yr.‘te  a Popular  noisy  | 
song  for  the  one  and  its  very  opposite  for 
the  other.  A duetto  of  his,  introduced  into 
the  opera  of  Gli  Orazzi,”  sung  by  himself 
aud  Grassim  possessed  great  beauty,  and 
was  in  excellent  taste.  Through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  Braham  seems  to  have  done 
much  injury  to  English  singing  by  produc- 
?Ps,a  host  of  imitators.  For  what  is  in 
itselt  not  good,  but  may  be  endured  from  a 
iluitathfn111161’  ,ocomes  insufferable  in  bad 

At  this  time,  Braham.  then  far  advanced 
m life,  still  retained  all  his  musical  powers. 
His  voice  was  considered  to  be  as  good  as  ^ 
at  his  prime;  it  had  become  neither  weak 
nor  husky  nor  tremulous,  and  easily  filled 

8pam  ,Vith  the  finest  yeftecta 
Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  his  i 
delivery  of  the  beautiful  recitative  in  | 

.Tephtha.  Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,’ as  also  I 

that  which  opens  the  ‘Messiah,’  ‘Comfort  I 
X e My  I eople,  — llie  Rational  Iievietv. 


COST  iff  OPERA  IN  EUROPE. 

I How  tl^e  State  Theatres  of  the 
Qr(;at  Capitals  Are  Ruu. 

Subvene  l01**  lusnfflelent,  nnd  Uolli'lli 
ya(,  luo  by  the  Vnrlous  Sovereigns— 
The  1*  Welle*  Really  Remoeratlc.  nnd 
Interest  ot  the  Masse*  of  the 


1 REGULAR  CORRESPOXPKXT.l 

27. 1891.  If  the  Protestants 
wav.  there  would  be  uo  subventions 
> t»e  theatres  ot  the  Opera,  tne 
He  Odeou  or  the  Opera-Coininue. 
illy,  there  would  be  a suppression 
uragemeuts  now  given  to  arts  ana 
iy  applying  such  a system  ouly  use- 
wotild  receive  state  favor,  while 
ble  ami  Hie  beautiful  would  have 
out  help  aud  encouragement, 
plv,  I tniuk  that  It  would  be  a bad 
trance  were  she  to  abandon  the 
k of  nrotectoress  of  letters,  arts  and 
ot  which  she  has  been  so  proud 
.tunes.  The  literary  aud  artistic 
jv  of  this  country  Is  tho  richest 
rplete,  most  luconteslible  patrimony 
\ and  In  it  are  wrapped  up  her  dig- 
luterest  and  her  grandeur, 
ris  Grand  Opera  receives  a state  sub- 
.00.000  per  annum,  and  it  Is  not  too 
On  the  contrary.  I am  Inclined 
the  ammount  Insufficient.  Let  us 
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ful  tiilna 
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wake 
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<i  prj*  fie  situation  in  other  countries. 
Jvhooi-  Haris  Graud  Opera,  that  of  Vienna 
J,ooj.  / illnsay  t[,e  finest  in  Europe.  Al- 
tred-  / fas  not  the  dimensions  of  the  Paris 
•cees.  / At  Is  none  the  less  very  coquettish 
Jauce,  aud  the  price  of  places  Is 
p same  as  in  the  French  capital.  But 
far  from  having  as  many  lnhabl 
, Paris,  and  especially  It  has  fewer 
with  large  fortunes. 


at  an 
term 
died, 
ce  i0 


com- 

1 fof 

/ imperial  Theatre,  Vienna,  receives 
d 6 / Jason  of  10  mouths  a fixed  sum  of 
9 'be  i*po,  that  ts  to  say.  $15,000  per  month ; 
r en-  Aesiues  this  the  dancing  aud  chorus 
~ fls  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
ffet  Inment.  Notwithstanding  this  navan- 
' a6t  /by  October.  1890.  tne  $150,000  had  been 
l ,u-  I , aud  the  Emperor  had  already  made 
1Ue  / ra  dellclt  of  $54,000— and  there  v.  ere 
/**>  I two  montlis  ot  the  season.  The 
et-  / ot  seats  is  changeable— a thing  rigor- 
!?:  / 1 r forbidden  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera. 

P‘  J e lowest  prices  are:  Orchestra  tre- 
w | ells.  5 florins— a florin  is  about  40  cents— 

I half  a florin  when  tho  seats  are  looked 
"£■  I iva’ ce;  orchestra  stalls,  fl.4.  plus  half  a 
,JI  n :f  booked  111  anvance;  pit,  11.3;  flrst  tier 
E places,  fl.25  ($12.50).  pins  25  cents 
l seat  booked  In  advance:  second 
es.  4 places.  11.20.  plus  fl.2  for  book- 
'd tier  boxes.  4 places.  11.15,  plus  fl.2 
lue. 

lennese  Imperial  Opera  House  plays 
rand  Opera  and  Oners-Coralqne. 
ipany  is  composed  of  two  tenors  tor, 
d two  for  ooera-comlque,  two  bari- 
ir  grand  opera  aiid  two  for  opera- 
, a leading  bass  and  second  base  for 
tera  and  one  for  opera  comique,  two 
soprani,  two  light  soprani  for  both 
n(  opera  and  oue  soprano  for  the 
ot  page,  throe  mezzo-soprani— one 
graml  ouera,  one  for  opera- 
| comique  and  one  dugazon;  five  male 
live  female  coryphees,  oue  leading 
ru.a  and  eight  ladies  of  the  ballet:  three 
Sstra  leaders— one  for  opera,  one  lor 
comique  aud  one  for  ballet  music;  two 
TngAig  masters  and  80  musicians  m the  I 
orch  rstrn.  Tue  performance  begins  at  7 :30 
o’clo  :k.  and  is  over  at  10:30.  All  Clio  great  j 
work  s such  as  ihe  ‘•Huguenots,”  “.Robert  the  I 
Devil,”  the  “Juive”  are  pitilessly  mutilated, 
so  as:  to  be  able  to  do  them  In  2Vn  hours  of 
tlmeJ 

Wlfcle  In  Vienna  I paid  a visit  to  the  Opera 
House.  It  was  built  between  1801  aud  1808, 
on  the  plans  of  MM.  VanderNul  and  Slcards- 
burg.ineitl.erof  whom  lived  to  see  their  work 
completed.  An  Inscription  in  the  vestibule, 
and  two  medallions  placed  on  the  grand 
staircnse,  trausmic  to  posterity  the  uaines 
ano  souvenirs  of  those  two  architects. 

Constructed  on  t..e  verge  of  the  King—  ! 
the  inaln  street  of  the  town— and  tso- 
\la:ed¥on  all  sides.  It  occupies  a total 
Isiiotmcci  of  34,000  square  feet,  25.- 
\CMjo  |[jf  which  are  covered  buildings.  | 
Euierlfag  a portico  accessible  to  carriages, 
bou  rlach  the  urlnciual  doA  leading  lo  the 
brandlstalrcases.  aud  to  halls  which  bring  1 
-'you  iJftbe  parquet.  On  the  lateral  facade  | 
•re  lb»  entrance  doors  for  the  Emperor  and 
ircr.difxes;  the  elite!  foyer  Is  placed  overllic 
1 'esllbliie.  The  house  comprises  an  immense  J 


(da  box 


irj! 


In  thee -litre  of  me  first  balcony. 
*1  s:agc  boxes.  92  oil  er  boxes,  amplil- 
and  orchestra  stalls,  and,  behind 
mrter  the  Imperial  box.r.is  the  pit 
ere  the  public  stand. 

I ue  house  Is  capable  of  holding  2800  per- 
ns ; the  ed.fice  aiso  contains  the  sahm  oi  tne 
nperor  and  princes,  artistes’  dressing 
oms.i  slngl  g and  dancing  Ioyer9,  storc- 
'uesr,  containing  the  scenery  ot  tils  CO 
.eia*  and  30  ballets  which  c mpose  the 
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the  point  where  this 
i arrival  channel  three 
dove  one  another,  each 

caking  on  small  hi  a-* 
y,  and  becomes  a sort 
to  a stone  pavement 


tor  is  sot  in  mot  ion  l>y  a stea 

engine,  and  it  distributes  air  to  all  pans  of 
the  house  by  means  of  hot-air  chambers  and 
cola-air  conducting  pipes.  The  diffusion  of 
this  air  is  elfectou  most  coropletelv  with  the 
atu  of  various  combinations,  aud  the  specta- 
tors are  not  inconvenienced.  The  loul  air  is 
ejected  at  the  upper  part  of  the  theatre  bv 
me  ins  ot  conductors  and  a general  collector 
and  a screw  ventilator.  Joined  by  a cable  to 
the  ouglne  that  sets  the  ventilator  going. 
The  theatre  Is  heated  In  two  different  man- 
ners; the  vestibules,  tho  staircases,  court 
up  mments.  all  the  places  used  by  the  public, 
tue  house  itself  aud  the  staee  are  heated  by 
steam,  lint  the  offices,  rehearsal  rooms, 
artistes’  dressing  rooms,  etc.,  have  stoves  in 
them. 

Hie  Vlennoise  go  co  the  Grand  Opera  dur- 
ing  Ihe  warm  summer  evenings  to  seek  rela- 
tive coolness.  This  comfort  is  particularly 
appreciable  In  the  orchestra  seats,  where  a 
perfectly  sifted  air  penetrates  under  each 
seat,  but,  contrary  to  what  Is  tue  case  In 
French  theatres,  the  spectators  In  ihe  amplii- 
thealro  are  the  best  treated.  The  house  Is 
so  much  under  pressure  Hint  when  the  cur- 
tain rises  It  is  tho  air  of  the  House  that  pene- 
trates the  stage.  Just  the  reverse 

of  what  happens  In  almost  all  thea- 
tres, and  when  it  Is  lowered, 

the  curtain  forms  a surface  slightly 
convex  on  the  stage  side.  The  spectator  en- 
tering the  theatre  to  take  Ids  place  hi  the 
orchestra  feels  an  agreeable  sensation,  and 
he  receives  just  nil  opposite  impression  when 
leaving  the  bouse. 

All  the  Italian  lyric  theatres  are  going  to 
ruin.  In  consequence  of  tho  scarcity  of 
artistes,  nnd  two-thirds  of  them  refused  to 
accept  the  municipal  subventions  this  year. 
The  Scala  at  Milan  receives  $60,000  for  a 
seasou  lasting  three  months  and  a half. which 
is  equivalent  to  $17,140  per  montu,  and  the 
dancing  school  Is  kept  up  by  the  municipality. 

The  I’ricts  of  Places 
are  changeable.  The  lowest  are:  Fautell 
d’orcheslre,  S3,  plus  $1  for  admission,  or 
altogether,  $4.  Tins  SI  paid  for  admission 
gives  a person  right  only  to  standing  room  in 
, the  pit  or  in  tlio  second  gallery,  but  lie  may 
‘ visit  in  the  boxes. 

The  price  of  seats  is  always  Increased  for 
first,  performances.  For  the  representation 
I of  Verdi’s  “Otello.”  the  fautells  d’orcliestre 
ou  the  first  night  cost  $40  each.  $20  for  the 
second  and  $10  for  the  succeeding  18  perform- 
ances. The  Scala  company  consists  of  two 
tenors,  two  baritones,  a leading  prima  donna, 
a light  soprano,  leading  bass,  second  bass, 
four  men  corypliees,  four  women  coryphees, 

The  Argentina  Theatre  in  Rome  receives 
$38,000  for  a season  of  three  months  and  a 
half,  or  $10,857  a month.  The  leader  of  the 
, orchestra  and  the  dancing  school  are  paid  for 
by  tho  municipal  authorities.  The  prices  of 
places  are  moveable.  The  highest  are:  Fau- 
tells d’  orchesrre,  $3;  chairs,  which  Ip  French 
theatres  serve  as  pit,  Sl.GO;  the  supplement- 
ary entrance  lee  varying  irom  40  cen  s to 
$1.  For  all  performances  of  new  works  or 
other  attractions  the  fauteiis  are  put  up  to  $6 
| and  the  chairs  to  $2.40,  plus  $1  lor  admis- 
sion. The  troupe  is  composed  oi  one  leading 
tenor,  a second' tenor,  one  baritone,  one  prin- 
cipal bass,  ooe  falcon  singer,  one  light 
soprano,  a contralto,  etc. 

In  Naples  the  opera  season  lasts  three 
I months  aud  a half,  and  the  Opera  House  has  a 
! subvention  of  £10,857  monthly;  but  ihe 
leader  of  the  orchestra  and  the  dancing 
school  are  paid  for  by  the  municipality.  The 
price  of  seats  is  moveable,  as  in  other  Italian 
opera  bouses. 

The  Berlin  Grand  Opera  House  nas  a sub- 
vention of  700,000  marks,  that  is  to  say, 
$176,000,  but  this  amount  is  far  from  being 
sufficient,  and  the  Emperor  has  to  add  from 
$40,000  to  S100.000  annually  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

The  director  of  the  opera  at  Berlin  Is  a 
functionary,  and  receives  a fixed  salary.  It 
is  only  natural  that  he  should  have  an  official  , 
character,  as  lie  nas  no  trouble  about  bal- 
ancing Ills  budget  or  trying  to  realize  profits. 
Five  performances  are  given  weekly,  but 
each  representation  is  not  necessarily  a grand 
work,  as  on  oue  evening  two  acts  are  played, 

and  on  the  next  a ballet.  All  musical  and 
choreographic  genres  are  inihonor,  thatfis  to  | 
say,  grand  opera,  opera  comique  and  ttie 
ballet.  The  mise  en  scene  is  much  neglected; 
there  Is  no  special  scenery  for  each  work,  the 
same  being  always  reused,  after  being 
touched  up  again.  It  is  only  in  Parts  where 
each  opera  has  its  own  scenery,  aud  it  is  only 
In  Franco  that  they  pay  such  complete  atten- 
tion to  mise  en  scene  and  figuration. 

Tiro  Berlin  Opera  Home 
has  nothing  artistic  or  rich  about  it.  It  is  not 
the  official  rendezvous  of  society,  and  the 
boxes  know  nothing  of  those  Intimate  recep- 
tions, visits  or  flirtations  behind  fans  which 
have  become  quite  a part  of  Parisian  morals, 
and  make  each  luge  a little  drawingroom.  Ber- 
liners go  to  the  opera  in  frock  coat  even  In 
morning  jackets;  not  only  is  Uie.swaliow- 
tail  verv  little  worn,  but  it  is  out  of  place, 
even.  Tne  dlrecilon  has  no  subscription  ser- 
vice. and  it  is  precisely  this  abstention  of  the 
Berlin  high  society,  which  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  smallness  ot  the  receipts. 

All  the  theatres  ot  Germany  are  adminis- 
tered in  the  same  vray.  and  in  each  capital  of 
tne  small  states  It  is  the  sovereign  who 
maxes  up  the  deficit  from  his  privy  purse. 

Works  by  ancient  aud  modern  masters  arc 
seldom  sung  lu  Germany.  Tne  repertoire  a 
la  mode  Is  that  of  Wagner,  and  one  might 
also  say  that  ills  music  Is  the  national  music 
of  the  empire.  This  Infatuation  has  of  course 
led  ton  dearth  of  artistes.  Every  German 
singer  knows  Wagner’s  renerto  ra  ilmr- 
onghly:  It  is  quickly  learned,  and  only  re- 
quires a strong  voice  and  a knowledge  of 
lyric  declamation. 

A real  artiste  must  be  able  to  sing  two  oc- 
taves In  order  to  successfully  Interpret  an- 
cle it  ami  modern  rep'  rtoircs,  but  an  octave 
and  a quarter  will  suffice  for  one  who  sines 
Vagner.  Tne  reper.oire  of  the  German 
maestro,  therefore,  shrinks  the  range  of  the 
voice:  It  also  does  away  with  the  musical 
traditions  which  form  the  artistic  education 
of  a singer,  and  widen  it  is  Impossible  to  re- 
cover afterwards. 

The  opera  at  Madrid  nas  a subvention  of 
$130,000;  It  has  a larg»  number  ot  subscrib- 
ers, tile  annual  receipts  from  subscriptions 
being  close  on  to  $300,000.  Tne  house  is 
coquettish  m appearance  and  rather  larae, 
but  the  prices  of  seats  are  dear.  The 
rnise  en  scene,  scenery,  &<\,  are  neglected, 
Spaniards  paying  more  attention  to  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  artistes.  Their  desire  is  to 
have  at  least  one  “star”  for  each  opera, 
which  is.  of  course,  a verv  expensive  mutter. 


be  common  couTtffir Tlnu  bfiTf 

King  of  the  Belgians,  hut  this  Is  Insufficient, 
For  -lo  years  the  cost  of  each  subscriber’s 
faiircuil  has  not  varied,  lliough  the  salaries  of 
artistes  nave  increased  in  large  proportion!). 
There  was  once  tnlll  about  making  the  price 
of  scats  higher,  but  this  proposition  rul-ed 
such  an  outcry  In  the  common  council,  where 
it  was  discussed,  that  tho  subject  had  to  be 
dropped  quickly. 

Wiurner  Is  Often  N ail;:  in  ICrussels. 

and  It  was  through  mounting  the  works  of 
tne  German  master  that  the  management 
succeeded  In  balancing  his  budget.  But  the 
French  repertoire— that  is  to  say,  works  by 
Gounon,  M:\ssanet.  Delibes,  and  Reyer— and 
Verdi's  operas,  also,  arc  much  liked  by  the 
Belgian  people. 

Here  m Paris,  where  the  season  lasts  all 
the  year  round,  the  Grand  Opera  receives  a 
subvention  equal  to  $13,333  lor  each  month. 
The  price  ot  unices  is  fixed,  and  cannot  he 
'increased  by  ihe  management.  Fautemls 
Q’orchestre  iue  1.14.  or  f.16  if  booked  in  ad- 
vance; amphitheatre  armchairs.  1.15  to  f.17 ; 
parterre,  f. 7 to  1.9;  first  balcony  boxes,  f.15 
lo  1.17  per  place ; second  tier  boxes,  f.  10  to 
1.12  per  place;  third  tier  boxes.  1.6  to  1.8  per 
place;  fourth  tier  boxes  and  fifth  tier  boxes. 
f.2  to  f.4  i er  Place,  the  dlllerence  always 
being  for  advance  booking.  The  maximum 
receipts  are  under  S4400 ; the  average  is 
about  £32u0  for  192  perfor  m!,  es,  and  it 
costs  $3009  to  raise  the  cu i,  Alen 

The  comoauy  is  compo:  , ’4  leading 

tenors,  4 second  tenors,  4 lla  3 lead- 

ing bass  singers,  3 second  le.voi.ig  basses,  5 
second  basses.  4 dramatic  soprani,  3 light 
soprani.  2 mezzo-soprani,  3 contralti.  10  men 
coryphees,  8 women  corypliees,  3 leaders  of 
Orchestra,  4 singing  masters.  2 chorus  mas- 
ters. 9G  musicians  in  the  orchestra,  loo  cho- 
rus artistes.  2 ballet  masters,  6 dancing  pro- 
fessors. 2 leading  danseuses,  25  second 
danseuses.  24  ladles  of  the  ballet,  7 mimic 
danseuses,  and  61  male  and  female  dancers. 

Thus,  while  the  Imperial  Theatre  of 
Vienna,  which  onlv  plays  for  two  hours  and 
a half  each  evening,  receives  $15,000  per 
month  with  power  lo  Increase  the  orlees 
of  seats,  ana  La  Scala  receives  $17,140  per 
month,  wan  power  to  alignment  the  cost  ot 
places,  the  Farts  Grand  Opera  House,  which 
cannot,  .liter  its  tar. if  of  prices,  receives  hut 
$13,333  per  month,  and  It  xdays  during  the 
whole  evening. 

During  the  seven  years  that  the  present 
management  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
Farls  Grand  Opera  House  they  have  gained 
$300,000.  but  of  this  .$150,000  was  secured 
tlio  year  of  the  exposition. 

Ttie  direction  is  granted  a subsidy  of  $160, 
000,  plus  a theatre  rent  free  and  which  is 
fixed  at  $80.000— but  that  does  not  at  all 
equal  the  interest  of  the  capital  spent  in 
building  It— so  that  we  get  a total  grant  of 
$240,000.  It  I calculate  correctly,  I find 
that  seven  times  that  sum  comes  to  8 1,680, - 
000;  the  management  nave  made  $300,000 
profit,  and  vet  if  we  deduct  this  sum  from  ttie 
total  of  $1,680,000  It  will  be  seen  that,  with- 
out a subvention,  they 

Would  Have  4.08 1.  SI. 380,000. 

As  for  the  receipts  they  have  nearly  always 
been  the  maximum,  and  even  if  they  had 
been  larger,  they  would  never  have  been 
able  to  make  up  for  these  losses.  Why  not 
iu crease  the  price  or  places?  Well,  because 
that  would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
general  public,  aud,  moreover,  dear 
seals  at  the  opera  does  not  al- 

ways moan  receipts  In  any  country. 
Then,  too.  there  would  be  cries  of 
the  opera  being  only  tor  the  rich,  and  the 
peopls  wouldn’t  stand  that.  All  this  shows 
that,  far  from  being  anti-democratic,  nothing 
is  so  democratic  as  state  subventions  for 
theatres.  They  enable  the  masses  to  take 
Dart  in  those  pleasures  winch,  without  state 
subsidies,  would  be  reserved  lor  people  with 
fortunes  ouly. 

Suppress  the  appropriation,  and  Farls 
would  have  . -in  opera  house  like  the  one  lu 
London,  which  is  almost  entirely  an  aristo- 
cratic institmlon.  Seats  at  covent  Garden 
cost  $5,  aud  the  house,  strictly  sneaking,  is 
more  of  a club  than  it  is  a theatre,  aud  such 
au  opera  house  here  would  deprive  many  a 
poor  person  of  all  possibility  of  listening  to 
high  class  music. 

Alls,  you  may  say,  are  luxuries;  nut, In 
sneaking  thus,  you  reason  exacily  like  all  old 
partisans  of  too  Inequality  of  man.  The 
beautiful,  why,  It  Is  the  apanage  of  the  rich ; 
but  thou.  O poor  people,  must  content  thy- 
self with  variety  hall  songs— they  are  quite 
good  enough  for  tnee. 

1 hold  lo  the  contrary;  I hold  that  beautiful 
works  ought  to  be  placed  within  ihe  reach  of 
all,  for  food  for  the  soul  aud  mmd  is  uuite  as 
necessary  as  bread  Is  lor  the  body.  Gratu- 
itous representations,  or  those  at  cheap 
j prices,  educate  the  masses,  and  thus  do  a 
good  republican  act,  thus  show  sincere 
I democracy. 

Subventloned  theatres  are  a source  of 
| prosperity  for  commerce  and  Industries  by 
reason  of  the  attractions  they  otter  to  for- 
I elgners. 

From  a purely  material  point  of  view  their 
' disappearance  would  he  a disaster,  and,  irom 
an  intellectual  and  moral  standpoint,  tlndr 
maintenance  would  only  be  disapproved  of 
by  ohnd  persons. 

“But  of  wliat  use  Is  the  Grand  Opera  House 
to  country  folks  who  never  set  lout  in  It?” 
Well,  neither  do  they  otten  enter  the  museums 
or  the  nil  bite  libraries.  Literary  and  artistic 
productions  arc  what  form  modern  civil  za- 
t:on.  A newly  composed  work  may,  perhaps, 
be  unknown  to  Fanner  Bacon,  out  on  bear- 
ing airs  of  it  performed  on  the  parlor  organ 
by  Its  daughter,  after  tne  day’s  work  is  over, 

, he  learns  to  like  it,  for  it  rouses  new  sensa- 
i lions  wl tli i n him  and  it  brings  him  rest.  i(  it 
be  not  lie,  it  Is  some  one  else  who  has  seen, 
read  or  heard,  and  communicates  to  him  one 
of  the  thousand  impressions  constituting  the 
atmosphere  In  which  we  live,  amt  It  makes 
1 linn  altogether  different  tioni  the  savage  that  ) 
lie  was  in  bygone  days.  Hnxitv  Haynie. 
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INTERESTING  COMMENTS  ON  THE  ” LOU-  I 
ENGRIN  ” INCIDENT  AT  PARIS. 

“ This  seems  impossible  ! It  cannot  bo  true!  ” 
Mmc.  Minnie  Hauk  exclaimed  yesterday 
when  she  read  the  cable  report  regarding  tho 
prohibition  of  “ Lohengrin”  at  the  Paris  Optra 
House.  The  famous  prima  donna  had  just  ar- 
rived on  the  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Elbe, 
oomlngfroin  Paris,  en  route  for  Philadelphia, 
whore  her  opera  company  will  begin  rehearsals 
next  Monday. 

“ I really  left  my  home  on  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
oerne,”  said  Mme.  Hauk,  “a  little  earlier  in 
order  to  assist  at  the  reh  earsals  of  “ Lohengrin” 
in  Paris,  and  on  arrival  there  I was  surprised 
at  the  enthusiasm  whioh  the  artists  showed  for 
TVagner’s  masterpiece.  I oannot  think  of  many  ! 
theatres  where  rehearsals  aro  conducted  with 
greater  minuteness  and  greater  attention  to  de- 
tail. Wagner,  to  tell  the  truth.  Is  now  one  of  the 
most  popular  composers  in  the  French  capital. 

“Selections  of  all  his  works  have  heon  per- 
formed frequently  by  all  the  orchestras  under 
the  direction  of  Pusdeloup  and  Lamoureux,  and 
indeed  the  third  act  of  • Lohengrin  ’ was  given 
at  tho  Paris  Opera  lost  year,  with  Mme.  Melba 
as  Elsa  and  Jean  do  Heszko  as  LohengriD. 
Nothing  has  been  saidln  advance  in  order  lo  pre- 
vent any  scandal  which  the  lower  classes  of 
Paris— principally  the  adherents  to  the  Ligno 
des  patriotes— aro  always  ready  to  provoke,  and 
the  rosult  was  a triumph  for  Wagner. 

This  success  encouraged  tho  managers  to 
take  up  the  entire  work.  No  opposition  was  en- 
countered, and,  indeed,  the  oporagoers,  of  whom 
I know  a good  many,  personally  expressed 
themselves  delighted.  I dined  with  two  gentle- 
men of  the  Ministers  doa  Beaux  Arte,  under 
whose  charge  the  Opera  House  is  managed,  only 
tho  day  before  I left  Paris,  about  ten  days  ago, 
aud  they  as  woll  as  Ambroise  Thomas,  Masse- 
net, Gounod,  and  others  expressed  their  great- 
est admiration  for  Wagner. 

“But  this  opposition  of  the  lower  classes  is 
not  at  all  new.  In  1883  I had  myself  a sad  ex- 
perience with  that  crowd,  tor  ‘ Lohengrin  ’ was 
then  on  tlio  programme  of  the  Italian  opera  at 
the  Paris  Theatre  Lyriquo,  and  I had  been  en- 
gaged to  oreate  tho  part  of  Elsa.  As  soon  as 
the  newspapers  mentioned  this  faot  I reoelved 
a number  of  threatening  lettors,  and  my  hus- 
band taking  them  to  the  manager  of  the  opera, 
the  latter  showed  him  a large  heap  of  similar 
letters,  in  whioh  people  of  various  occupations 
nnd  classes  threatened  to  prevent  tho  produc- 
tion of  the  German  opera  by  all  means.  Finally 
the  police  Intervened  nnd  prohibited  the  work. 
Thus  the  manager  was  compelled  to  cancel  my 
engagement. 

“ But  ‘ Lohengrin’  will  certainly  be  performed 
in  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  work: 
at  Brussels,  where  I have  been  singing  at  tb 
Royal  Opera  a whole  eeasoD,  also  at  Rouen, 
Lille,  and  other  French  towns.  Tho  tenor.  Van 
Dyck,  who  was  engaged  for  the  part  of  Lohen- 
grin at  Paris,  is,  in  my  opinion,  now  the  finest 
tenor  on  tho  stage.  Wagner  is  making  an  enor- 
mous number  of  converts  in  Frauoe  every 
year,  and,  indeed,  tho  leading  tenor  of  my  com- 
pany this  Autumn,  especially  engaged  for 

• Lohengrin  ’ and  other  Wagnerian  works,  M r. 
Sebastian  Montariol,  is  a Parisian  by  birth  and 
a thorough  Frenchman.  He  arrives  from  Paris 
on  the  Bretagno  to-morrow. 

“ Sing  in  New-York  this  season  1 Most  cer- 
tainly. My  success  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
last.  Spring  lots  mo  hope  that  our  season  at  tho 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatro  next  April  will  be  suc- 
cussful.  We  will  give  Wagner  works  also,  for  I 
believe  that  the  Italian  operas  whioh  are  to  ho 
revived  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  Autumn 
are  dead  and  only  possible  with  Patti.  Without 
Patti  I have  no  faith  in  them. 

“ Aside  from  Wagner's  operas  we  will  give 

• Miguon,’  ‘ Cavalleria  Riisticana,’  a new  open  • 
by  Moscagni;  ‘ Orfeo,’  by  Gluck,  and,  of  course. 

• Carmen.’  ” 
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MILLIONS  FOR  THE  SYMPHOll 

The  Auctioneer  Gets  Good  Fids  for  Ticke 
in  Music  Hall. 


At  10  o'clock  yesterday  morning  Auctioneer 
H,  Jackson  mounted  tho  Music  Hall  plat 
form  and  announced  to  a great  host  of  people 
tl:  at  he  would  then  and  there  receive  bids  for 
tickets  for  the  rehearsals  for  the  eleventh  con- 
cert season  of  tlio  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. All  tlio  leading  ticket  speculators  were 
present,  aud  tho  bidding  was  lively.  Seat  No. 

; l in  Section  A was  sold  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Flynto- 
j *°u,  who  paid  $0  50  premium  on  $12,  the  reg- 
ular price  of  the  ticket.  'I  he  prices  rosegrad- 
i ually  until  No.  28  was  reached,  that  seat  and 
I the  three  adjoining  it  bringing  $16  60  pre- 
mium. In  Section  B the  prices  varied  from 
( $13  to  $16  60;  in  Section  C,  from  $14  so  to 
S26.  and  lit  Section  D,  Horn  $21  50  to  $40,  J. 
H.  llecht  purchasing  two  seats  at  the  last 
named  price.  As  Section  E was  called  off  the 
speculators  began  to  bid,  and  the  prices  rose 
as  high  as  $45  50.  J.  A.  Lowell  paid  $52  for 
No.  23  an  cud  seat  in  Section  F.  while  tho 
bidder  ior  No.  24  paid  only  $30. 

Mrs  John  L.  Gardner  obtained  four  seats  in 
Section  G at  a premium  of  $63  on  each  sea; 
and  the  lust  four  in  the  next  row  brought  $30. 
•be  highest  once  in  that  section  being  $5g 
Number  19  in  Section  J.  which  last  year 
brought  $150,  went  yesterday  for  $111  to  G 
1 Wadsworth,  and  this  was  the  highest  figure 
realized  at  the  sale.  The  next  was  $102  50 
wbicn  was  paid  by  C.  P.  Cnrtis  for  an  end  soat 
m .M.  Beyond  that  section  the  bids  began  u 
tall  off,  the  prices  varying  from  $20  to  $15.  < 

Inis  morning  at  lo  o'clock  the  87  50  soat  x 
for  the  rehearsals  will  he  disposed  of  in  tl  Q 
same  manner,  and  on  Thursday,  at  the  sam'  a 
Place,  at  tho  same  hour,  the  $12  scats  for  tl^ 
concerts  will  he  offered,  those  for  $7  50  to  bo 
sold  on  the  day  following.  All  seats  for  which 
no  bids  are  received  at  these  sales  w'll  bo  sold 
at  the  box  ottico  at  tlio  advertised  rfices. 
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A\tq  poHunaan  pnq  Xg-Sunojg  aooaoqAV  ojdto 
-ntad  ourus  oqg  no  oisnin  osottjqq  ogEjn^da 
pun  o3unaan  og  popunmutoo  bbaa  ‘aoaoduig 
ttaiAoj-aopao  oqg  Xq  Xgjnuod  oaoAoe  n go 
(ntnd  aopnn  ‘ojq  •ntttqf)  ut  ttntojsniu  panog 
-oad  gsom  oqg  oung  einns  6t[g  gn  pm:  mint 
[ngtgnnoq  gsotu  otjg  beaa  oqAA  ‘nnj-SaXq 
l popno  aontaq  n oouo  sbaa  oaoqg  ‘Xns  Xoqg  ‘Xg 
j -SunOjj  go  uStoa  oqg  aj  ‘XaogsXut  oqg  go  uotg 
l-nanjdxoogojdtigoo  n saogjo  ‘pjoq  Xoqg  ‘qotqAA 
‘eodoadn  gsont  pun  suotuaSai  gsom  ptiofloj 
n Xq  og  Xjdoa  jijaa  osoutqQ  oqg  ‘sotaoaqg  ojq 
‘-tSqjogninn  pnn  snotgiqiioods  SutXgtgsXtn  ut 
XjuoogaaqgjqaoAAsnn  sgt  pnq  snq  pun  ‘spun[ 
jjn  go  sgstaooqg  oqg  pajqnoag  snq  qotqAA 
‘Xaonb  gnqj,  g pagtiaAni  gsaq  ojnos  jnotsntn 
yqg  sum  mojj— -aivog  tvoisqh  anx 


I ‘xavH-Hosaax  -g; 

•aoanupn  anoX  Xp.too 
-u[g  aguogonx  ton  X[U|ngaaa  sj  ‘qBtutdg 
oqg  moog  UAAttap  giesgg  ,,‘aaaagx  ep  njgsag,, 
aqg  ao  Uunnp  aoq,,  epaaqon  pa-ifae 
-at  3u|aq  qojqAA  ^jtitiBAOjf)  uoq„  ‘aaejd 
-tagsnui  s^gangogt  jo  pjbb  oq  Xnm  earns  aqg 
pun  ‘unjiBgi  ao  qaaaax  uj  aeggjaM  qn  a.tOM 
ssaado  8atoSa.iog  aqg  go  jggaaqtj  jnajSjao  at(x 
•unuuef)  ogaj  nojgtijsanag  ajaqg  Xq  eaagna 
.qaqg  jo  poqqoa  putt  pajaogsjp — Xaogaad 
-o.t  s,nBjt[oaoajegtj  oqg  Xjuo  uoigaam  og — oty 
f ,,‘onatnnssngv,,  ,,‘zagaoo  panuae^,,.  u‘[iax 
[ otunnjjjno,,  ,,‘agaqdoaj  aq„  ,,‘BgonanS 
-ngr,,  aqg  tl‘uamaBO„  lt‘g9nnx>,  ,,‘npjy,,  an 
qous  ‘snaado  nnijngi  PUB  qoaaax  jo  gaaaon 
oqg  pan  gtajds  oqg  anaq  j naqM  aagjns  j gnqAA 
[J9AA  [jrtj  Moaq  grosXut  j aoj  ‘aotgaossn  9jqg 
og  panaoa  qgj.n  gqaja  aq  paapuj  ganm  nox 
•nof  og  snojuojpja  euiaas  gj  jo  nopj 
aaam  oqg  gttqg  UBtjBgi  at  Sang  Sataq  tuoaj 
XjqnaopjBnoa  os  aogjng  pptoAA  jauJittAi  jo 
SBaado  aqg  gnqg  Xne  nox  noX  qgtAA  aaa3n 
I gsnm  j atoaaqAi  gajod  aao  et  aaaqg  gnq 
iaatOA  sjq  uo  aatad  uaao  stq  gnd  ‘Xag 
-unooaA,a  anoX  hi  ‘.tna  'rwifoj  uosajdnjY  eqg 
; aapati  Jjaox  -nejq  uj  panaq  s».va  oq,»  ‘aouag 
qsjjox  aqg  qqstnAAZ.tatj^  gnqg  pun  ‘ajjaag 
pan  nap9,U(j  uj  esaaouB  qgj.n  Sutgaatn  sj 
(ntt[3[ag  aaqgoun)  BAjXg  -j\r  gnqg  ‘jpXd  ubx 
‘H  ‘nnjatiag-oaunjji  n aq  pjnoqs  anoq  aqg  jo 
aonag  aqg  nanajx  gn  aagnaqg  jojj  aqg  gn  gttqg 
naqg  gj  st  aaojj  jXunmaaQ  nj  sjaSajs  Xanm 
oog  pan  aaaqg  gnqx  iSAoad  gnqg  ssop  gnqx\ 
•eq  Xnm  gnqx  ‘unjingj  nj  Sms  og  paagen  aan 
9aaSaj9  anauat)  gnqg  Xns  og  uo  aox 
^a9nas  jnatgnm  aqg  u;  g9naj  gn  u‘jaAO,, 
sn  peaapjsuoa  aq  una  ‘guamout  guagaad 
eqg  gn  Xingj  pun  aounaj  ean  Bn  ‘uojganp 
-oad  jo  J3A3J  jjnj  aqg  uj  ‘naugunoo  gnqg 
qujqg  noX  oq  •gaojqunjx  pun  auSojof) 
‘nijaaq  ‘nunajx  at  sgaoons  gnaaS  qgtAA  peraaoj 
-aaa  Sujaq  aan  u9x,p  jogj„  pun  ,,’unap  aatm 
•A3tI0ji  ii‘9PBjpoaajj„  1(‘pjo  aq,,  ,,‘uousjja., 
a gsonj,,  ‘Xagynoo  juoXuj  u8Aa ‘pagntoaaddn 
qanm  aan  oqaA  saaqgo  pun  Bajatnuop  ojnq 
‘suang-gutng  ‘aaXag  ‘gauassuj^  ‘snutoqx  ‘pou 
-noQ  9n  qan9  ‘gjaam  jo  saeeodmoa  a\3j  b jo  1 
9gsnoq  jpgs  zjijuimb  it  9aXa  juoa 

uj  Xjqnqo.td  9t  qotqAA  pun  ‘aaonSj  og  mae* 
noX  qotqAA  ‘soubjj  ‘papuntddn  Xunmaag  * 
qojqM  oaatdaagsnm  n qvoj  gqSno.tq  attaX  gsni 
oqAv  ‘jpaax  qgtAi  ‘Xjngi — pnaqn  3nj8.ioj  aan 
aajagunoa  aaqgo  u‘aaA0„  anjaq  moaj  jnj  ‘ao.g 
;seoi  g.naado  unauet)  bj  stqj^  ‘suotgonji 
-0.1  (,1  *•••»•*-  ^ 


una  pun  XnAAn  posBnd  aanq  Xoqg  ‘Xjagnungjog 
-un  ‘gnq — jauSnxv  Pn®  ‘uaaoqgaag  ‘ganzogy 
saaBodmoognotS  oqg — jooqas  unmjog  aqg  jo 


aqg  moaj  aauuiM  aziad  b si  oi[M  ‘qosogg  uoa  ssij^ 

aqg  paqg  3AEq  pjnoo  saaSuis  oSeo~ 


fca  gnq  ‘ueidisiuu  auy  e gqnop  gnoqgiM  si  aqs  ‘ssauguE 
^ga]dun  og  SuigunoiuE  uagjo  ‘XgqEnb  auog  uiEggaoun  Xjax 
Jsa.vtS  (oigsigjEui  Xjax  si  j jasgt  ui  qaiqxg)  o}udiav]uo4  aqg 
asn  guEgsuco  .lap]  "ogE-iqiA  og  uaxiS  ipnui  ssEduioo 
:;aguut|  jo  aaiox  e SEq  qostqifq  'aaijv  _ ^ 

Jaej  e XqEUsn  q§noqg,E  gsaaagu;  apgq  qg.xv  paxpaag  sem  oTgounn^ 


satjojS  aqg  on  j unqg  aaout  saaimpn  aao  o>j 
■aSnnSanj  gnqg 

ut  3aj8aje  sgstgan  ao  ‘saa3ats  unjjngj  pnnjddn 
og  pamog8tvoon  oan  Xaqg  Xgta  gnqg  uj  asttva 
-aq  sj  gj  tiejgogj  uj  JIujs  og  paqan  oosja  naX 
qgsag-npng  gn  gnqg  suadanq  gj  jt  puy 
■qgajq  sgj  jo  punj  aqg  jo  Sutqgbu  Xns 
og  (oagnoqg  poajj  oqg  gn)  uqaag  uj  ‘Ej99ug 
at  ujndg  u;  aoAnj  spug  jpgs  naoao  ungngj  sn 
‘9J33UJ9  unjingj  aaoj  n ujnataa  ajaqg  gnqg  oaotj 
-oq  njnj  gsmn  j suotgaassn  anoX  jo  ogjaa  uj 
. ‘gg  osaopnj  Xgeea 

no  a gnqg  eAaqoq  og  jjasXm  3utaq  Xgjnojgip 
qgjM  una  j gnqg  Xaoaqg  n anoagsuora  09  am  og 
smaas  gan  ui  ssanaijsnjaxa  gnq  ‘msjgotagnd 
pungsaapnn  una  j ‘sjaSatB  anmaag  jo  naado 
untnaap  aaqgja  gou  st  gnqg  gn  agnjtqtnun 
og  gg  uaas  aAnq  noX  qatqM  jo  09Jnoj  aqg  uj 
‘noX  qgjM  p[oq  uojgnBaaAuoa  n pjnaajj  s^uj 
tuont  ejqg  uj  pnoa  j — aKTarjv  htbq  tk 


, ‘SAionoi  sn  bi  aaggat  aq  i 

uoig.taps  ajuo  » ^ -aq  Xntn  qg3ueagg  [ngtuq  sgj  gnaaS  aaA8Moq 


opiqAA  ..uouSipi,,  utoaj  ..ipuE'i  aqg  noqjy  g.sx\ou>[„  sea\ 
■Kaquinu  snoiguagagd  gsom  jpjj  ‘uoissagduii  good  ,(gax 
■’  apBui  puE  ‘aSugs  ggaauoa  uEqg  iuooj  Suix\Bjp  aqg  og 
ft  - agdnpE  aaggaq  pje  qa.qxv  (uogsoa  ui  pEj  aqg  si  axa.qaq 
w a\  qaiqx\)  sSuos  pEius  jo  aaquinu  e Sues  aqy  ‘XaaAqap 
. gpiggj  puE  aoiox  pagituq  jo  gsqEaox  e Supq  ‘aguan^  p(j 
joj  agngigsqns  good  e sum  qasiquq  gnqggy  'aaij\[ 


MYT 


t)A9AA0q  ‘gay  •BgaamaABjqon  ajoqg  pun 
“•  ' Ojgna  aaqgo  gn  nodn  ujnpsjp  qgtAt  gqooj 
jbaa  nn>99nax-oouBJx  eqg  aogjn  Xrognjpammj 
pnoq  sgj  paanaj  Xjnappns  ijSjqM  aounaojan 
unuitop  ‘jjnj  nj  Bujgujadaa  qgaOAA  sj  gj  gnqg 
qgnag  jo  j[nj  pus  agnaadmog  os  aj  qajqAA 
aaggaj  uado  ub  aaq  uagguAA  anq  jpnjjr-qoganx 
amnpnjA;  ’ptaana 8 nj  tuado  unjjngT  pun  naa 
: '•8aI8  OE!I®gi  II®  gnoqn  aanuntu  gunddjg  pun 
goad  n uj  eqode  jtjAuan  ognj  aaq  aagjn  gsnf 
‘Xagunoo  sjqg  uj  poaaggng  puB  pagoda  qanm 
1 aaaq  snq  oqAA  ‘unmqoq  eigtq  outnpnj^ 


(I-sdnjXs  XsMoap  jo  anSojEjED  ajoqM  aq; 
‘Btqdjoiu  jo  utopjBjqg  SutpEjSap  puB  saaSuEj 
Btumosut  jo  smtgoiA  aqg  jaAtjap  og  pastutoad  gBt 
uojgoBjstgES  qgtM  jtBq  p[noA\  uotssajoad  jBotpa1 

I sgsanbuoo  iBoignadBjaqg-ootsnui  ataqg  qsnd  og 
aq  ||ia\  Xaqg  gEqg  Sutdoq  ‘paAatqoB  aABq  Xaqg  ssaj 
uautqjoM  Atogaj  jo  puBq  pagoAap  stq  puE  pao, 
agBjngBjSuoo  3m  pus  ‘sguappoB  omj  jo  auo 
-ut  Sutqangstp  aqg  aoj  gnq  aaggaq  uaaq  aABq  ssa[g< 
sg[nsaa  aqx  ‘aouBmaojaad  aqg  jo  aaMod  oguo 
satuomtgsag  Sutqtjgs  aaB  ‘a>|BAVB  daay  og  panq  g 
pjtioqs  s3utpaaooad  aqg  paqogBM  oi/aa  ubui  jBotpa 
gsqg  ‘XqBqn]  ^ Xq  jaquin[S  og  paqgoos  uaaq  a 
sguaigsd  jo  qnj  pjBM  ajoqM  b gBqx  ’gasjij3 
X[pappap  qgtM  paggtmpB  aq  ‘qutqg  3m  ‘gsnut  gt  pt| 
-ut  jo  sasBO  ui  Xgatqo  pagsag  uaaq  SBq  angjiA  aq 
: sXbs  qoiqM  t,‘[Eujnof  [BOtpaj\[  t 
USAs  Xq  pasjoput  uaaq  aABq  sguamtaadxa  agB[  aq 
8IJX  ‘pugoadxaun  se  paqjBm  sb  ssaoons  b pnq] 
Xq  qois  aqg  3ut[Baq  jo  magsXs  Suiqgoos  guatou' 
'IS — LI  aaqogoQ  ‘uopuoq  — ’tuatsfig  S(ryijt 


•auiBU  gnqg; 

qaox  msjj  aqg  jo  uotgtpa  sijbx  aqg  sb  aood  wm 
-J3H  ti  aq^  ‘jauSB^g  Xq  pauiSBut;  uaaq  aABq  K>g  pasotjy 
aq  Xbuj  ajtM  [njgjB  u s(punutBa[ax  >t  aou^anjj 
aotoA  ut  aap[o  sem  suaayjx  J°  ,,  pu-tgJO  >> 

[bdoa  joj  aiqBqjBUtaa  suEam  ou  Xq  puE  IC4^| 
jaqgBj  u punutBjpx  n sb  pnBua>[  i pooS  XaaAi_ 

SB  SBuqag  ‘gno  ujom  puE  ajBqpBaaqg  spur 
-[Bnb  XgaA[aA  jjb  gso[  snq  aotOA  aaq  gnq  ‘gstgan 
aug  b X[guapiA3  st  aqs  ‘XnBoigBrnBap  puB  X| 

‘spua  ,saa2ug  aaq  gB  ,,  nsjg  ,,  jo  gaBd  aqg  SBq  | 

•xnsxffv  Xjdmts  sem  oqM  ‘aajjy  'JH  b Xq  « 
gjBd  aqg  puB  ‘pasodstput  sbm  ^‘utaSuaqoq  ,,  J 
XjutEgaao  si  oqM  puB  ((‘[BjtsaEx  ,,  [napt  aqg  ‘q| 

‘qonj  pEq  ut  gBqMamos  sbm  j sgstojos  jo  aagg^ 

•tsongaiA  jo 

-saqoao  apqM  aqg  jt  uaAa  ‘goaaaoo  X[[B3tuqoag  ] 
gou  p[noo  ^‘ggtauaatiqiBjW  ,,  aqg  ut  aanSg  uqotA  t 
aoj  ‘aqji  ‘maqg  jo  autos  ‘gonj  ut  XjaAigoajja  uaz| 
‘XpgBjnooB  pamaojaad  aq  og  uaggtJM  gou  aaaM 
s^auSBj^  u!  sSutqg  aaB  aaaqx  'X[amBg  os 
gt  pjEaq  aaAau  os[B  j gnq  ‘Bjado  punjQ  sijbx 
sb  X[agBjnooB  sb  Suns  gt  panaq  aaAau  aABq  i 
umbjp  oaaq  aqg  jo  [baijjb  aqg  satuBdmooon  ^trq 
j[E  jo  Suigioxa  puB  Sutgsaaagut  gsout  gEqg  aouEgsUf  aqj 
•paads  jo  asuadxaaqg  gn  pauiBggB  sasBO  Xubuj  ui^EAvXonJ 
-OB  gEqg  paotgou  aABq  og  utaas  gou  saop  aq  gnq 
snaoqo  a[Em  aqg  SutMoqs  auy  aqg  suoiguam  os[B  htavii?, 
jo  MatAaj  stq  ut  guapuodsaaaoo  sijbj  s.giaiHnoo 

' iff 

aduqs  otmBuXp  SutMoqoj  aqg  gnoqd  eXadil 

Xiu  og  pamnssB  gt  ‘gt  pagonpuoo  xnaanouiE7  sy  ‘S^pSI 
aqg  jo  gBaq  gsay  aqg  uo  xButip  otutBuXp  aqg  qgtM 
aadaags  gEqMautos  gnq  ‘uaAaXqBnba  ub  puE  ‘‘opum'tu 

zo}-  i 

r 

tadj, 

■I 

q ■’ 


puB  goajaad  auo  jo  sgstsuoo  gj 


-ut  aoj  '■pifsxoji  aqx  ‘JeaS  ;o  gno  X[qBqaBmaa  i 
‘jaAOMoq  ‘uotgdaouoo  sijj  ‘aq  og  umou>[  st  al 
[njtjiqs  aqg  aqt[  maqg  pajpusq  xnaanouisq  pu| 
-ytuSEm  ut  paapui  aaaAt  ‘Bagsaqoao  puB  snaoqof 
guBgaodmi  gsom  OMg  asoqx  'am  pagutoddBSip  ‘J 
gnq  ‘gBqMamos  gt  gEqg  Xbs  gsnut  j aouButaojaad  1 

•uotgE[aAaaf 

aABq  Xnp  agB[  stqg  gn  gsnut  u utaSuaqoq,,  uioqi.  aogKjgi. 
-ub  sijbx  a3jB[  aqg  sb  Sutuagsq  X[gdBj  sb  aangj 
pamnssB  sgt  ][B  qgtM  aouaipnB  asnojj  Bjado 
b uaas  aaAau  aABq  j goBj  ut  ; pajtEAaad  ‘asnB[d<j 
Ip  oigsBtsnqgua  gsout  aqg  qgtM  2u;gBuaag[B 
- 30  gsom  aqg  p[JOM  aqg  jo  sasnoq  Bjado  aqg  [[B  I 
gsout  stqg  jo  aptsuj  -gsixa  og  umousj  uaaq  jaAaul 
autos  puB  sgstSuBinog  Xzbjo  jo  go[  B Xq  page* 
-uiaojjad  sgt  gsutB§B  uotgEjgsuomap  b sb  Sutqg  Bjlf: 
puE  ‘jauSB^V  jo  pBagsut  pounog  Xq  pasodutoo  uaaffl 
-uaqoq,,  jt  sb  [njaoBad  puB  gatnb  sb  sba\  SutqgXi^a 
| ' qsnojq  Bjado  PuejO  s!JBd  3lIJ  SB  ‘oisnm  ji 
^ oigBjq  aqg  punoay  ‘SaadEd  aqg  pBaa  i uaff 
-Yxau  aqg  X[uo  pua  s^aSuBinog  Mouq  og  go2  j gv 
ui  pus  ‘qao^  M3)i  ut  aaaM  X[pagqnopun  Xaqgl 
pajppad  uaaq  2utABq  SBjgxa  ou  ‘guaAa  aqg  gnoq 
aotgou  og  pa[iBj  j spaBAajnoq  aqg  uo  pjBMjagjE 
j -uaqoq,,  jBaq  og  asnopj  Eaado  puuao  aqg  og  gq5 
hH  aqg  uiojj  Sutoo  ‘jaSuEinog  jo  aptotns  aqg 
l|||  aqg  uoqaOj\  Majsj  og  qoBq  Xba\  Xm  uo  sitBg  ui 


- V 


•spaau  jt  juaiui  am  n«  Suj.moas  a;  Xjino 
-pup  Xub  sun  jjAan  noiTBjndai  jo  qainip  tpia 
‘sp-voips  ouqnd  am  uiojj  peuimqo  Xirunsn  aid 
siaSuis  .Cop  -sXoq  uaajqSia  pire  uara  axpAij— 
sjaqrnaiu  Xuiqi  jo  sisisuoa  Jioqa  opx  -aoiAJas 
pump  Xubp  a sup  qaiqxi  sajBig  p.uiua  sipni 
q.unqa  Xpio  am  bi  spn  pan  ‘.Cap  om  n|  uaaui;>i 
jsaq  om  sj  pditqo  Xjjuijx  jo  .tjoqa  Xoq  opx 
•mam  jo  pajpun'i  auo  aq  jsmn  ojspj  sq.mqns 
aqi  pun  Xas-iap  uaM  Sujjunoa  puc  ‘Hippo  Xoq 
Xjnaxas  pin!  Xjxjs  uaaAAjoq  pjoa  AAatf  pus 
tiiCiipoJU  u i aaou  o.ro  ojop.l  -saqo.mqo  uppraj  j 
-oas  aqj  jo  ouios  ui  uaia  pud  ‘qajnqa  aqj  jo  | 
sapoaDjq,,  iDoipSnDAa,.  piiB<,Aioi„oqj  paipoo  j 
9JB  JBq.AA  ui  PUPOJ  AAOU  OJB  SJJOqO  XOp  pSllOP'1  | 

‘oisntn  jo  pnpt  sim  jo  qonanpojjui  aqj  PJIAA 
op  oi  panra  pup  iqnop  ou  po.mpo  ibiIdosicIsi  | 
apj  ui  luatpaAOiu  onsipirwA  op.I,  'saoijoojtp 
HD  ui  dn  Sipjds  oj  paaraoi:  .popo  Xoq ‘SJuaX  j 
jqgja  .10  uoAas  jo  ibajojui  ud  aanv  -papspoui 
-ap  aaou  si  poipAi  ‘aiuPAB  mili  uo  qainpo 
jsiiqo  joj  ‘jaqiiBq  apj  ‘pojbh  uiv  jo  spoijjsxo  I 
aqj  qSnoaqj  pazinsSio  sbaa  xiopo  jCoq  jxau 
am  sjbsX  8ab  jo  moi  jajjv  -s.npof  -js  pub 
tadupo  Xjjniix  ‘pojnpo  Xjuiux  uj— qjox 
ui  sappo  Xoq  aajqj  jnq  aiaxA  axaqj  6981  ui 

[■tpodtf  31/)  moj-jl 

‘8J|oq3  ioq  p q.io\  aaojj 
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